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EDITOR'S    PREFACE. 


When  I  undertook,  about  a  year  ago,  to  prepare  a  new  English  edition  of  this 
important  work,  based  upon  the  German  edition  of  1874, 1  found  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  considerable  alterations  and  additions  if  the  work  were  to  main- 
tain in  any  degree  its  high  reputation  as  adequately  representing  the  attainments  of 
Botanical  Science.  It  is  with  the  object  of  maintaining  this  reputation  that  I  have 
ventured,  not  without  considerable  diffidence,  to  add  to  and  to  alter  Professor  Sachs' 
work ;  but  I  have  been  careful  to  distinguish  my  alterations  and  additions  either  by 
enclosing  them  in  brackets  or  by  quoting  my  authority,  so  that  the  reader  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  recognising  them.  I  cannot  flatter  myself,  however,  that  I  have  been 
altogether  successful  in  my  attempt.  Complete  success  could  only  have  been 
attained  by  rewriting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work,  but  this  did  not  come 
within  my  province. 

I  found  also  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Book  I.  had  already  been  for  some  time 
in  print,  and  that  consequently  a  number  of  important  recent  discoveries  had  not 
been  noticed  in  it.  In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  I  suggested  to  the  Delegates 
of  the  Clarendon  Press  that  the  first  thirty-two  pages  should  be  revised  and  re- 
printed, and  that  the  additional  notes  necessary  for  the  completion  of  Book  I.  should 
be  incorporated  in  an  Appendix,  a  suggestion  which  met  with  their  approval.  An 
opportunity  was  thus  afforded  me  of  adding  some  further  notes  and  references  on 
the  remainder  of  the  work.  As  it  also  contains  the  Corrigenda,  the  Appendix  has 
come  to  be  an  important  feature,  and  I  therefore  especially  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  errors  of  omission  and  of  commission  will  be 
delected ;  for  these  I  would  beg  the  reader's  indulgence,  in  so  far  as  I  am  respon- 
sible for  them.  They  would  have  been  much  more  numerous  but  for  the  valuable 
criticisms  and  suggestions  of  many  friends,  among  whom  I  may  especially  mention 
Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Mr.  D. 
H.  Scott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London,  and  Mr.  F. 
O.  Bower,  Lecturer  in  Botany  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science,  South  Kensington. 
To  my  friend  Mr.  A.  E.  Shipley,  Scholar  of  this  College,  I  am  much  indebted  for 
his  kindness  in  assisting  me  in  the  serious  labour  of  preparing  the  Index. 

S.  H.  V. 

Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
August,  1882. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

MORPHOLOGY   OF   THE   CELL. 

Sect.  i.  Preliminary  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Cell. — The  sub- 
stance of  plants  is  not  homogeneous,  but  is  composed  of  small  structures,  generally 
indistinguishable  by  the  naked  eye.  Each  of  these  is,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  whole 
complete  in  itself,  being  composed  of  solid,  semi-solid,  and  fluid  parts  which  differ 
in  their  chemical  nature.  These  structures  are  termed  Cells.  For  the  most  part, 
large  numbers  of  them  are  in  close  contact  and  firmly  united ;  and  they  then 
form  a  Cellular  Tissue,  But  in  every  plant  which  completes  its  term  of  life  there 
is  at  least  one  period  in  which  certain  cells  or  groups  of  cells  separate  at  definite 
points  from  the  union,  and,  after  isolation,  begin  for  themselves  an  independent 
course  of  life,  as  spores,  pollen-grains,  oospores,  gemmae,  &c. 

Like  the  shape  and  size  of  the  whole  plant,  the  form,  structure,  and  size  of 
its  individual  cells  are  subject  to  regular  changes ;  and  the  nature  of  these  cannot  be 
ascertained  from  the  study  of  a  single  phase,  but  only  from  the  entire  series  of 
changes  which  may  be  called  the  life-history  of  the  cell.  And  as,  moreover,  each 
cell  fulfils  its  own  definite  part  in  the  economy  of  the- plant,  /'.  e.  is  specially  intended 
for  certain  chemical  or  mechanical  purposes,  so  also  cells  exhibit  a  diversity  of 
form  corresponding  to  their  different  functions.  These  differences,  however,  do 
not  usually  arise  until  the  cells  have  passed  through  their  earlier  stages;  the 
youngest  cells  of  a  plant  differ  only  slightly  from  one  another. 

The  general  morphological  laws  which  prevail  in  all  cells  are  also  more  clearly 
e\ndent  in  the  young  state ;  the  more  the  developing  cells  adapt  themselves  to  the 
special  purposes  which  they  have  to  fulfil,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  recognise 
in  them  these  laws,  which  we  will  now  expound  more  in  detail. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  cells  in  the  living  succulent  parts  of  plants, 
such  as  young  roots,  leaves,  internodes,  and  fruits,  are  made  up  of  three  con- 
centrically-disposed parts.     First  is  an  outer  skin,  firm  and  elastic,  the  Cell-waU, 
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2  MORPIIOLOGy  OF   THE   CELL. 

consisting  of  a  peculiar  substance,  which  we  call  CeUulose  (Fig.  i,  B,  C,  h).  Close 
to  the  inner  side  of  this  membrane,  which  forms  a  closed  envelope,  is  a  second 
layer,  also  entirely  continuous,  the   substance  of  which  is  soft  and  inelastic,  and 


which  always  contains  albuminous  i 
distinctive  appellation  of  Protuptas 


\  to  this  substance  H.  v.  Mohl  gave  the 

1  the  cells  now  under   consideration    it 

forms  a  sac  enclosed   by  the 

cell-wall,   in  which  sac  other 

portions    of  protoplasm    are 

^M^«^ „>  ''  ij^  "^  also    usually   present   in    the 

^I^Hh^&H  'I^^^^^^^        ''  ^^'^    °^   plates    and    threads 

"^^^^^KB     f  s^i  ^V         ''''"'^  ^'"^  °^  '■^^  '°"^s'  °^- 

I^^bH^^B'     J|  ^^^J  ganisms,  but  present  in  all  the 

^HHIPPBL^      1  ||  f  higher  plants  without  excep- 

^  J  J  \  M  I  'ion.  tiiere   lies  imbedded  in 

the  protoplasm  a  roundish 
body,  the  substance  of  which 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
protoplasm,  the  Nucleus  {A, 
C,  k).  The  cavity  enclosed 
by  the  protoplasm -sac  is  filled 
with  a  watery  fluid,  the  Ce/l- 
i-ap  {B,  C>  s).  In  addition  to 
these,  there  are  also  very  com- 
monly found  in  the  interior  of 
the  cell  granular  bodies,  which 
however  may  be  passed  over 
for  the  present. 

Cells,  in  the  stage  of  deve- 
lopment now  described,  consist 
therefore  of  a  firm  membrane, 
semi-solid  protoplasm  (includ- 
ing the  nucleus),  and  fluid  cell- 
SS^^.'^J^.'^.^rf.!^"h^^ki'T«^,l^^™ft■i^l"ta°]!p^u^^^  sap.  At  Srst,  however,  the  cell- 

il!«uVwrur^h<''|L«1™ni^iiMl"!ti!Jtl'irjTpp™.'^Vrf^™u^  sap  is  wanting.     If  the  same 

cells  are  examined  in  a  very 
early  stage  of  their  development  they  are  smaller  (A),  their  cell-wall  thinner,  and 
the  protoplasm  forms  a  continuous  mass,  in  the  middle  of  which  lies  the  nucleus,  at 

.'.  Mohl.  L'eber  die  Saflbewegungen  im  Inneren  der  Zelleti,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S46,  p.  73.  The 
!  of  this  substance  to  the  life  of  (he  cell  was  recOGnisul  at  Ihe  same  time  by  Niigcli, 
who,  in  conjunction  ivitb  Schleiden,  Icrmed  it  '  Schl<:im.'  (Zcilichr.  Tiir  wissensch.  Bot.  von 
Schleiden  u.  NSgeli.  Heft  III,  1846,  p.  53.)  [The  'nucleus'  was  figured  by  K.  Bauer  in  1830  in 
the  sligmatic  celU  of  Blilia  Tanttrvillia  Srom  a  sketch  made  in  1 801.  Meycn  in  the  former  year 
indicaltd  it  in  his  '  Phylotomie.'  It  was  firsl  described  by  Robert  Brown  (see  Wivx.  Bot.  Works,  vol.  I. 
p.  512)  in  1833.  Schwann  in  iS.ly  applied  the  term  '  nucleolus'  to  Ihe  body  previously  discovered 
by  Kchleiden  (Schwann  and  Schleiden 's  Ktsearches.  p.  3%  Cohn  in  1850  pointed  out  the  anato)^ 
of  the  'protoplasm'  of  botanists  with  Ihe  'sarcodc'  of  loologisls.] 
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this  time  relatively  very  large  (i).  The  celi-sap  first  appears,  when  the  cell  is  grow- 
ing quickly  {£),  in  the  form  of  drops  ( Vacuoles)  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm 
{B,  t);  at  a  later  period  these  drops  usually  coalesce,  and  form  a  single  sap-cavity . 
{C,  s),  which  is  enclosed  by  the  now  sac-like  hollow  substance  of  the  protoplasm. 

In  their  earliest  state  the  cells  of  the  wood  and  cork  of  trees  show  conditions 
of  development  which  correspond  essentially  to  those  represented  in  Fig.  i.  In 
these  cells,  however,  a  new  condition  follows  very  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the 
c«II-sap;  (he  protoplasm  containing  the  nucleus  disappears,  leaving  the  cell-cavity 
filled  either  with  air  or  with  water.  Older  wood  and  cork  thus  consist  of  a  mere 
framework  of  cell-walls. 

An  important  difference  exists  between  the  further  behaviour  of  those  cells 
which  enclose  protoplasm,  and  of  those  from  which  it  has  disappeared.  The  former 
only  can  grow,  develope  new  chemical  combinations,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 


form  new  cells.  The  latter  are  never  capable  of  further  development ;  in  the  case 
of  wood,  they  are  of  service  to  the  plant  only  from  their  firmness,  power  of  absorbing 
water,  and  peculiar  form ;  in  cork,  by  forming  protecting  envelopes  which  surround 
the  living  succulent  cellular  tissue. 

Since  then  no  further  development  can  lake  place  in  cells  which  no  longer 
contain  protoplasm,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  latter  is  the  proximate  cause  of 
growth.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  development  of  each  cell  begins  with 
the  formation  of  a  protoplasm -mass,  and  that  the  cell-wall  is  also  generated  from 
it;  but  the  relation  of  the  protoplasm  to  cell -formation  is  still  more  striking  when 
it  eiisls  for  some  time  in  the  free  state  as  a  mass  of  definite  form,  which  eventually 
clothes  itself  again  with  a  fresh  cell-wall,  and  takes  up  cell-sap.  We  have  an 
excellent  example  of  this  in  the  reproduction  of  the  Fucaceae.  On  the  fertile 
braachea  of  these  large  marine  Alg^e,  of  which  we  may  take  Fucus  resicuhsus  as 
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an  example,  large  cells,  the  oogonia  (Fig.  2,  /,  Og),  are  formed  in  peculiar 
receptacles;  the  space  enclosed  by  the  cell-wall  is  densely  filled  with  fine-grained 
protoplasm,  which  is  at  first  homogeneous,  but  subsequently  breaks  up  into  eight 
portions  (oospheres);  these,  completely  filling  up  the  cell-cavity  of  the  oogonium, 
press  against  one  another  and  become  polygonal.  The  wall  of  the  oogonium 
consists  of  two  layers;  the  outer  one  splits,  and  the  inner  one  protrudes  in  the 
form  of  a  sac,  which  becomes  distended  by  absorption  of  water ;  in  this  enlarged  sac 

the  oospheres  become  globular 
(Fig.  2,  //);  when  this  bursts, 
the  oospheres,  now  completely 
spherical,  escape.  By  the  fertilis- 
ing action  of  other  smaller  proto- 
plasm-masses, the  antherozoids, 
these  balls  of  protoplasm  or  oo- 
spheres are  excited  to  further 
development;  on  the  exterior  of 
each  fertilised  oosphere  or  oospore 
a  colourless  substance  makes  its 
appearance,  which  hardens  into 
a  continuous  cell-wall.  The  newly- 
formed  cell  now  grows  in  two 
different  directions  in  different 
modes,  and  produces,  after  further 
transformations  (Fig.  2,  V  and 
IV),  a  young  Fucus-plant. 

Still  more  clearly  does  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  protoplasm  of 
a  cell  show  itself  in  the  formation 
of  the  swarm-cells^  (zoogonidia) 
of  Algae  and  of  some  Fungi.  In 
many  cases,  as  in  Siigeoclontum 
instgne  (Fig.  3,  B,  a),  the  proto- 
plasm of  a  cell  filled  with  cell-sap 
contracts,  expels  the  cell-sap,  and 
forms  a  roundish  ball,  which, 
escaping  through  an  opening  in 
the  cell-wall,  swims  about  in  the 
water  (C).  While  passing  out, 
the  protoplasm  shows,  by  its  motions  and  changes  of  form,  that  it  is  soft  and 
extensible ;  but,  once  freed,  it  assumes  a  definite  form.  Usually  after  some  hours, 
the  swarm-cell  comes  to  rest ;  if  killed  by  proper  means,  the  protoplasm  contracts 
(E,  Fy  />),  and  a  delicate  cell-wall  may  now  be  recognised,  which  it  did  not 
possess  at  the  time  of  its  exit,  when  it  began  to  swim  about.     When  once  at 

*  [For  the  exact  meaning  of  this  term  see  Book  11.  Chap,  i,  the  Introduction  to  Thallophytes. 
The  term  'swarming'  is  applied  to  any  apparently  spontaneous  motion  imparted  to  a  naked 
protoplasmic  body  by  vibratile  cilia  ] 


Fig.  y.—Stigeoclonium  insi/rne  (after  Niii^eli.  Pflanzenphysiol.  Untensuch- 
unf^en.  Heft  I) ;  ^  a  filament  of  the  Alga  consistinj;  of  one  row  of  cells,  with  a 
lateral  branch  ;  ct  green  protoplasjn -masses  (chlorophyll-bodies),  imbedded  in 
the  colourless  protoplasm  of  each  cell  not  shown  in  the  drawing ;  It  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  eel's  contracting  and  protruding  through  openings  in  the  cell- 
wall;  C  swarm-cells  still  without  cell-wall;  D  one  come  to  rest;  at  /:  and  F 
killed ;  the  protoplasm  /  is  contracted  and  shows  the  newly-formetl  cell-wall  A  ; 
H  a  young  plant  grown  from  the  swamKcll ;  G  two  cells  of  a  filament  in  the 
act  of  dividing ;  the  protoplasm  of  each  cell  (x,  y)  has  split  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  contracted  by  addition  of  a  reagent. 
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rest,  it  also  changes  its  form,  and  increases  in  volume,  cell-sap  collecting  in  ihe 
interior.  The  cell  formed  in  this  way  now  grows  in  a  manner  dependent  on  the 
specific  nature  of  the  plant ; — -in  our  example  it  elongates  itself  (Fig.  3,  D  and 
If), — and  new  changes  (in  this  case  cell-divisions)  begin. 

These  examples — and  many  more  might  be  added — show  us  that  the  proto- 
plasm constitutes  the  cell ;  the  cell,  in  the  sense  defined  above,  is  evidently  only  a 
further  development  of  it;  the  formative  forces  proceed  from  it.  It  has  hence 
become  usual  to  consider  a  protoplasm-mass  of  this  kind  as  a  cell,  and  to  designate 
it  as  a  naked  membraneless  or  Primordial  Cell, 

The  development  of  a  swarm-cell,  like  that  of  the  oosphere  of  Fucus,  shows, — 
as  does  also  the  case  of  every  other  cell, — that  the  substance  of  the  cell- wall  was 
already  contained  in  the  protoplasm  in  some  form  or  other  which  could  not  be 
recognised;  the  formation  of  the  cell-wall  must  be  regarded  as  a  separation  of 
matter  already  existing  in  the  protoplasm.  In  the  same  manner  the  water  of  the 
cell-sap,  although  taken  up  from  without,  must  nevertheless  pass  through  the  proto- 
plasm ;  and,  while  it  collects  inside  it  as  cell-sap,  it  takes  up  from  it  soluble  sub- 
stances ;  so  far  the  formation  of  the  cell-sap  is  also  a  separation  of  matter  hitherto 
contained  in  the  protoplasm.  The  nucleus  is  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  differen- 
tiated portion  of  the  protoplasm.  Thus  the  mature  cell,  provided  with  cell- wall, 
nucleus,  and  cell-sap,  is  the  result  of  a  differentiation  of  matter  already  contained  in 
the  protoplasm.  The  essential  point  is  this, — that  this  differentiation  always  leads 
to  the  formation  of  concentrically  disposed  layers,  the  outer  of  which,  the  cell-wall, 
is  firm  and  elastic,  the  inner,  the  protoplasm-sac,  soft  and  inelastic.  If  the  cell,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  is  at  first  without  any  sap-cavity,  the  protoplasm  is  less  firm  and 
more  watery  in  the  centre,  or  a  nucleus  is  in  this  case  formed,  which,  at  least  in 
young  cells,  is  always  more  watery  than  the  surrounding  protoplasm.  When  at  last 
the  cell-sap  makes  its  appearance,  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  always  filled  with  actual 
fluid,  in  which  the  nucleus  often  takes  up  a  central  position  surrounded  by  proto- 
plasm, or,  more  usually,  approaches  the  circumference  of  the  sap-cavity,  and  becomes 
parietal.  So  long  as  the  phase  of  cell-development  in  which  the  cell  appears  as 
a  sap-cavity  bounded  by  a  membrane — certainly  the  one  most  commonly  seen — had 
alone  been  observed,  it  was  correct  enough  to  define  the  cell  as  a  vesicle ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  view  does  not  apply  to  many  true  cells,  e.g.  to  young  cells 
which  form  component  parts  of  a  tissue  (as  Fig.  i,  A)^  of  the  true  nature  of 
which  we  should  get  but  an  ill-defined  conception  were  we  to  regard  them  as 
vesicles.  The  term  applies  still  less  to  swarm-cells  and  to  the  oospheres  of 
Fucus. 

Sect.  2.  Difference  in  the  Form  of  Cells. — The  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual cell  by  no  means  always  results  in  the  forms  just  described ;  further  changes 
of  form  usually  take  place  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  cell.  The  volume  of  the 
entire  cell  generally  increases  for  a  considerable  lime,  with  corresponding  increase 
of  the  cell-sap ;  not  unfrequently  it  amounts  to  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousandfold 
the  original  volume.  During  this  increase,  the  form  commonly  changes ;  if  it  was 
at  first  roundish  or  polyhedral,  it  may  become  filiform,  prismatic,  or  tabular,  or 
branch  into  a  number  of  arms.     The  cell-wall  may  increase  very  considciubly  in 
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thickness ;  but  this  thickening  is  usually  not  uniform ;  particular  spots  remain  thin, 
in  others  the  thickened  membrane  projects  internallj  or  externally  in  ribbon-shaped 
prominences,  spines,  or  knobs.  In  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall  itself  differences 
also  manifest  themselves,  which  give  it  greater  firmness,  elasticity,  or  hardness, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  softness  or  pliancy.  The  protoplasm  may,  in 
these  processes,  decrease  more  and  more,  until  at  last  it  forms  an  extremely  thin 
membrane,  applied  so  closely  to  the  cell-wall  that  it  does  not  become  visible  till 
contraction  takes  place ;  after  the  completion  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  it  may 
even  entirely  disappear.  But  in  many  other  cases  the  protoplasm  increases  with 
the  increase  in  volume  of  the  cell;  it  forms  a  thick-walled  sac,  the  substance  of 
which  is  endowed  with  constant  motion,  while  filiform  or  ribbon-shaped  strings 
of  protoplasm  often  traverse  the  sap-caWty.  In  those  cells  which  appear  externally 
green,  certain  portions  of  the  protoplasm  become  separated,  and  assume  a  green 
colour ;  these  particles,  the  Ckhropkyll-bodiiSy  may  have  the  form  of  bands,  stars, 
or  irregular  masses ;  but  they  usually  form  numerous  roundish  granules,  and  are 
always  parts  of  the  collective  protoplasm -mass  of  the  cell.  Sometimes,  mixed  with 
the  green  colouring-matter  which  tinges  them,  are  pigments  of  other  colours,  red, 
blue,  or  yellow  (as  in  the  Florideae,  Oscillatorieae,  and  Diatomacese) ;  or  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granules assume,  through  changes  in  their  colouring-matter,  other  tints, 
mostly  yellow  or  red.  Colouring-matters  may  also  be  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap. 
The  other  chemical  compounds,  which  are  formed  in  extremely  large  numbers  in 
the  cell,  are  mostly  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap;  but  many  of  them  assume  definite 
forms;  thus  arise  granules  of  fat,  drops  of  oil,  and  frequendy  true  oystals  or 
crystal-like  bodies.  One  of  the  commonest  granular  compounds  present  in  almost 
all  plants,  with  the  exception  of  Fungi  and  some  Algse  and  Lichens,  is  starch,  the 
grains  of  which  often  accumulate  in  the  cell  in  quantities  greatly  exceeding  all  other 
substances. 

Cells  of  the  most  perfectly  developed  form  are  found  in  certain  families  of  Algae, 
the  Conjugate,  Siphonez,  and  Diatomacez.  Since  in  these  cases  the  same  cell  unites 
in  itself  all  vegetative  functions,  and  at  the  same  time  a  many-sidedness  presents  itself 
in  the  vital  phenomena,  the  whole  cell  attains  a  high  degree  of  differentiation;  the 
separate  parts — the  cell-^-all,  the  protoplasm,  and  the  bodies  enclosed  in  it — show  a 
variety  of  structure  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  concurrently  in  the  different  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  cell.  In  addition  to  this,  the  same  cell  has  in  these  cases  often  to 
go  through  the  most  diverse  metamorphoses,  so  that  besides  its  manifold  development  as 
to  size,  it  also  undergoes  a  series  of  transitory  changes  of  form.  Hence  these  types 
of  Algae  are  of  great  importance  for  an  accurate  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the 
cell.  (See  Book  II,  Algx.)  But  these  cells  are  also  remarkable  in  this  respect, — that, 
after  they  have  attained  their  highest  grade  of  development,  they  are  still  able  to  divide 
and  to  multiply ;  sooner  or  later  the  protoplasm  can  abandon  the  cell-wall,  contract,  with 
all  its  contents  (starch,  oil,  chlorophyll,  &c.),  expel  the  ^-ater  of  the  cell-sap,  and  form 
eventually  a  new  cell. 

We  may  pass  over  the  innumerable  intermediate  forms,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  other  extreme,  namely,  to  those  plants  of  which  each  usually  consists  of  thousands 
or  even  millions  of  cells,  as  is  the  case  with  Vascular  Cr\pt ogams  and  Phanerogams, 
and  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  undergo  an  entirely  different  morpho- 
logical development,  and  are  adapted  to  different  functions  for  the  support  of  the 
whole.  Here  we  find  that  certain  cells  never  attain  their  full  development ;  they 
remain  constantly  in  the  immature  condition  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  \^  A\  these 
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however  assist  the  whole  by  continually  giving  rise  to  new  cells  by  division,  which  then, 
on  their  part,  undergo  a  further  development.  Such  cells,  which  serve  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  new  ones,  are  found  at  the  extremities  of  all  roots  and  branches, 
and  between  the  bark  and  wood  of  exogenous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  cells  produced  in 
these  positions  undergo  a  different  development  according  to  their  situation,  and  usually 
in  such  a  way  that  aggregations  of  them  into  layers  or  strands  follow  simultaneously 
the  same  mode  of  development.  Some  grow  quickly  in  all  directions,  their  wall  remains 
thin,  the  great  bulk  of  their  protoplasm  becomes  transformed  into  chlorophyll-granules, 
they  are  rich  in  cell-sap,  and  serve,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  for  assimilation,  /.^.  the 
production  of  new  organic  substance  which  is  formed  out  of  the  elements  of  the  absorbed 
nutrient  material.  In  other  parts  of  the  same  plants  the  cells  extend  greatly  in  length, 
their  diameter  remains  small,  they  form  no  chlorophyll ;  a  certain  number  remain  suc- 
culent and  serve  to  convey  assimilated  substances ;  other  cells  of  the  same  strand  thicken 
their  walls  rapidly  in  many  ways,  their  septa  become  absorbed,  numerous  cells  in  the 
same  row  combine  into  a  long  tube  (vessel),  from  which  the  protoplasm  and  the  cell-sap 
disappear;  they  serve  then  a^  organs  of  conduction  for  the  plant  In  their  neighbour- 
hood are  formed  the  wood-cells ;  these  are  mostly  prosenchymatous,  extended  in  length, 
their  wall  greatly  thickened,  and  its  substance  chemically  changed  (lignified) ;  they  form 
collectively  a  firm  frame-work  which  supports  the  remaining  tissues,  lends  firmness  and 
elasticity  to  the  whole,  and  is  especially  adapted  for  the  rapid  conduction  of  water 
through  the  plant.  In  the  tissue  of  tubers,  bulbs,  and  seeds  most  of  the  cells  remain 
thin-walled;  they  become  filled  in  the  interior  with  albuminous  substances,  starch, 
oil,  inulin,  &c^  which  afterwards,  when  new  organs  are  being  formed,  serve  as  material 
for  the  construction  of  new  cells.  In  the  same  manner  a  considerable  series  of  other 
forms  of  tissue  could  be  named,  cork,  the  testa  of  seeds,  the  stone  of  stone-fruit,  &c., 
which  all  alike  attain  their  needful  firmness  and  strength  by  a  peculiar  development  of 
their  cell-walls,  in  order  to  serve  as  protective  envelopes  for  other  masses  of  cells  which 
are  still  capable  of  further  development ;  their  contents  disappear  as  soon  as  the  cell- 
wall  has  assumed  these  properties,  and  their  purpose  has  thus  been  fulfilled. 

Each  of  the  forms  of  cell  just  spoken  of,  occurring  in  the  same  plant,  serves 
principally  or  even  exclusively  for  one  purpose  only ;  in  correlation  with  this,  either 
the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm,  the  chlorophyll-granules,  the  cell-sap,  or  its  granular 
deposits,  is  specially  developed.  Very  commonly  these  specialised  cells  lose  the  power 
of  reproduction  and  of  multiplying  by  division;  when  they  have  fulfilled  their  function, 
they  disappear,  or  their  lignified  cell-wall  alone  remains.  The  whole  plant,  of  which 
these  cells  form  a  part,  continues  no  less  to  live,  since  at  special  points  it  possesses  cells, 
which,  at  the  proper  time,  again  produce  new  masses  of  cells  capable  of  fulfilling  in  their 
turn  the  same  functions. 

Sect.  3.  Fonnation  of  Cells  *.  —  The  formatioa  of  a  new  cell  always 
commences  with  the  re-arrangement  of  a  protoplasm-mass  round  a  new  centre ; 
the  material  required  is  always  aflforded   by  protoplasm   already  present,  and  the 


'  H.  von  Mohl,  Vennischte  Schriften  botanischen  Inhalts  Tubingen  1845,  PP-  ^7»  ^4»  S^-* 
[.'Vnatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Cell,  translated  by  Ilenfrey,  London  1852]. — Schleiden 
in  Muller*s  Archiv,  1838,  p.  137  [Taylor's  Scient.  Mem.,  vol.  II.  pp.  281-312.  and  Sydenham 
Society,  1847]. — Unger,  Bot.  Zeit.  1844,  p.  489;  H.  v.  Mohl.  Bot.  2^it.  1844,  p.  273. — Nageli, 
2^itschnft  fur  wiss.  Botanik,  vol.  I,  1844,  p.  34,  vols.  Ill,  IV,  1846.  p.  50. — A.  Braun,  Verjiingung  in 
der  Natur,  Freiburg  1850,  p.  129  et  seq.  [Ray  Soc.  Botanical  and  Physiological  Memoirs,  1853]. — 
Hofmeister,  Vergleichende  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Embryobildung  der  Kryptog.  u.  Conif.,  Leipzig 
1851  [Ray  Soc.  1862]. — De  Bary,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Familie  der  Conjugaten,  Leipzig  1858  — 
Nageli,  Pflanzcnphys.  Untersuch.  Heft  I. — Pringshcim,  Jabrb.  fiir  wiss.  Botanik.  vol.  I,  1S58,  pp.  i, 
284,  voL  II.  p.  I. — Hofmeister,  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  Leipzig  1867.  [Strasburgcr,  Leber 
2^1Ibil(1ung  und  Zelllheilung,  Jena  1880.  — 1</.,  Studien  iiber  Protoplasma,  Jena  1S7'').] 
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newly  constiluied  prolo plasm-mass  clothes  iiself,  sooner  or  later,  with  a  cell-waTlt. 
All  processes  of  cell-formalion  aRree  in  these  points ;  but  a  description  which  goes 
more  into  detail  requires  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  different  cases  in  whicli 
the  process  now  varies  in  many  different  ways. 

It  must  first  be  noted  that  the  formation  of  new  cells  does  not  always  result  in 
an  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  cells.  Three  types  may  be  distinguished  in  this 
respect: — (i)  TAe  Rtnnval  or  Rfjuveiusctnet  of  a  cell;  that  is,  the  formation  of  a 
single  new  ceil  from  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  already  in  existence ; 
(a)  The  Conjugalien  or  Coalescence  of  two  {or  more)  protoplasm -masses  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  cell;  (3)  The  Mulliptkalion  of  a  cell  by  the  formation  of  two 
or  more  p  ro  to  pi  asni- masses  out  of  one.  Each  of  these  types  shows  a  series  of 
variations  and  transitions  into  the  others.  The  greatest  diversity  is  exhibitetl  in 
the  multiplication  of  cells ;  two  cases  must  be  distinguished,  according  as  part 
only  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
cells,  or  as  the  whole  mass  is  converted  into  daughter-cells.  The  latter,  by 
far  the  more  common  case,  again  exhibits  variations,  according  as  the  protoplasm- 
masses,  which  collect  around  new  centres,  expel  water,  contract  and  become 
globular;  according  as  the  ceil-wall  is  secreted  during  division  or  after  its  com- 
pletion; and,  finally,  according  to  the  way  the  cell'Sap  and  nuclei  make  their 
appearance. 

The  different  processes  of  cell-formation  are  in  turn  brought  into  play  throughout 
the  hfe  of  the  plant ; — Rejuvenescence,  Conjugation,  Free  cell -formation,  and  Cell- 
division  with  contraction  and  rounding  off,  are  the  forms  connected  with  repro- 
duclion ;  while  in  the  growth  or  increase  in  volume  of  an  organ  by  the  formation 
of  new  cells,  cell-division  only  comes  into  play,  and  almost  invariably  by  division 
of  one  cell  into  two  without  any  considerable  contraction  and  rounding  off  of  the 
new  cells ;  the  muhiplication  of  cells  in  growing  tissue  may  therefore  be  described 
as  a  biparlition  of  those  already  in  existence.  In  the  formation  of  reproductive 
cells,  the  tendency  to  isolation  and  rounding  off  is  most  strongly  displayed;  w'hile 
in  cell-formation  accompanying  growth,  the  mother-cells  are  divided  by  partition- 
walls  in  such  a  manner  that  the  resulting  daughter -cells  resemble  theit  mother- 
cells,  or  are  able  to  develope  into  any  required  form. 

The  more  important  modes  of  cell-division  must  now  be  examined 
examples. 


Cell-formation  in  relation  to  Beproductioa. 


1.  Cell-formation  by  Bejuvensacence.— A  good  example  is  afforded 
formation  of  the  swarm-cells  of  Siig/aelonium  iniigni  (Fig.  j,  p.  4).  The  protoplasm 
of  a  cell  of  a  filament  contracts,  and  expels  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  cell-fap ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  differentiated  protoplasm-mass  is  changed,  and  the  chlorophyll- bodies 
become  indistinct ;  its  form  alters  as  it  escapes  from  its  cell-wall ;  from  almost  cylindrical, 
the  protoplasm-mass  becomes  ovoid,  with  a  broad  green  and  a  narrower  hyaline  end  \ 
after  its  movement  has  ceased,  the  latter  becomes  the  base,  and  the  green  end  alone 
grows  when  the  new  cell  clothes  itself  with  a  cell-wall.  The  observations  of  Piingsheim 
on  (EJogtmium  also  show  l^at  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  renewed  cell  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  original  direction  of  growth  before  ihe  renewal;  for  the  hyaline  or 
radicular  end  of  the  swarm-cell,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  point  of  attachment,  is 


1 
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I  the  side  {Fig.  4,  j1,  E),  not  at  one  end  of  the  protoplasm -mass,  The  arranee- 
menl  of  the  entire  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  therefore  entirely  changed ;  the  trans- 
verse becomes  the  longer  diameter  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  arising  from  it.  The 
material  remains,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  same,  but  its  arrangement  is  dilferent. 
This  is  the  point  of  morphological  importance,  that  every  formation  of  a  new  cell 
depends  essentially  on  a  fresh  arrangement  of  protoplasm  already  in  existence.  Hence 
tlie  rejuvenescence  of  1  cell  not  only  may  but  must  be  regarded  morphologically  as  the 
formation  of  a  new  one. 

2.  Call-fbrmation  by  Conjugfttion.— The  protoplasm  of  two  or  more  cells 
coalesces  to  form  one  common  protoplasm-mass,  which  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall 
and  becomes  endowed  with  the  other  properties  of  a 
cell.  To  study  this  process,  which  presents  many 
tari.itions,  we  may  take  one  of  our  commonest  fila- 
mentous Alg*,  Spiragjra  loagala  (Figs.  5,  fi).  Each 
filament  (Fig.  3)  consists  of  a  row  of  similar  cylin- 
drical cells,  each  of  which  contains  a  protoplasm-sac ; 
this  encloses  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  cell-sap,  in 
the  midst  of  which  bangs  a  nucleus,  enveloped  in  a 
small  mass  of  protoplasm,  and  attached  to  the  sac 
by  threads  of  the  same  substance;  In  the  sac  lies  a 
spirally  coiled  chlorophyll-band,  with  thickenings 
(chlorophyll -granules)  at  intervals  which  contain 
starch -grains.  The  conjugation  always  takes  place 
between  opposite  cells  of  two  more  or  less  parallel 
filaments.  The  first  stage  is  ihe  formation  of  Uteral 
protuberances  (Fig.  5,  a),  which  continue  to  grow 
until  they  meet  (h).  The  protoplasm  of  each  of 
the  two  cells  concerned  then  contracts',  dei.iehes 
itself  from  the  surrounding  cell-wall,  rounds  itself 
into  an  ellipsoidal  form,  and  contracts  still  more  by 
expulsion  of  the  water  of  the  cell-sap.  This  may 
occur  ^multaneously  in  the  two  conjugating  cells. 
Neit,  the  cell-wall  opens  between  the  two  protuber- 
ances (Fig.  6,  a),  and  one  of  the  two  ellipsoidal 
protoplasm -masses  forces  itself  into  the  connecting 
channel  thus  formed,  gliding  slowly  through  it  into 
the  other  cell-cavity;  and  as  soon  as  it  touches  the 
protoplasm-mass  contained  in  it,  they  coalesce  (Fig. 
6,  a].  After  complete  union  (Fig.  6,  b)  the  united 
body  Is  again  ellipsoidal,  and  scarcely  larger  than 
one  of  the  two  from  which  it  was  formed;  during 
the  union  a  contraction  has  evidently  taken  place, 
with  eipulsion  of  water.  The  coalescence  gives  the 
impression  of  a  union  of  two  drops  of  fluid ;  but 
the  protoplasm  is  never  fluid  in  the  physical  sense  of 

Ihe  word.  The  conjugated  protoplasm- mass  clothes  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  forms  a 
Zygaiporr,  which  germinates  after  a  period  of  repose  of  some  months,  and  then  developes 
a  new  filament  of  cells.  With  greater  or  smaller  deviations  from  this  plan,  conjugation 
lakes  place  in  a  large  group  of  Algae,  the  Conjugatie,  among  which  the  Diatoms  must  be 
included,  and  in  some  Fungi,  the  Zygomycetes.  In  the  latter  more  considerable  de- 
viations occur.     In  Spirogyra  mlida  it  also  happens  (De  Bary,  Conjugaten,  p.  6)  that  one 


'  [Slnisburger.  Ueber  BefruchlunE  nnd  Zelltheilung,  iSj8.    The  proloplosm  of  one  ceil,  the  oi 
flUtpcaloplwim  of  tthich  passes  over  into  the  other,  usually  contracts  Eitsl.] 
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cell  conjugates  with  two  others,  and  takes  up  both  their  protoplasm-masses ;  in  these 
cases  the  zygospore  is  the  product  of  three  cells.  In  the  Myxomycetes  the  swarm-celts 
(Myxo-am(eb3E),  which  arc  endowed  with  a  peculiar  motion,  coalesce  gradually  in  great 
numbers,  and  finally  form  large,  motile,  naked  protoplasm-masses,  the  Plasmodia,  which 
only  at  a  subsequent  period  are  transformed  into  a  number  of  cells. 

In  the  cases  iiitherto  considered  the  uniting  protoplasm -masses  are  of  equal  size; 
the  process  of  fertilisation  in  many  Cryptogams  differs  from  them  only  in  the  fact 
that  the  two  protoplasm -masses  which  coalesce  are  of  unequal  siie,  and  otherwise 
of  different  properties.  In  Book  II.  we  shaJI  treat  in  detail  of  the  reproduction  of 
Cryptogams;  here  we  need  only  state  that  the  male  fertilising  bodies  (antherozoids) 
of  Cryptogams  are  usually  mottle  naked  protoplasm-masses,  that  is,  primordial  cells;  the 
female  organ  of  these  plants  usually  opens  outwardly,  and  contains  a  primordial  cell 


(oospherc)  which  is  fertilised  by  the  antheroxoids.    In  cases  which  have  been  accurately 

observed  {(Edagonium,  Vauehcria)  these  coalesce  with  the  former,  and  the  new  eel! 
results  from  this  coalescence.  As  with  the  Conjugatae  and  some  Fungi,  the  cell  formed 
in  this  manner  is  always  a  reproductive  cell;  with  it  begins  the  growth  of  a  new 
individual  plant. 

3.  Free  Cell-formation.— In  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  new  centres  of  formation 
arise,  round  each  of  which  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  collects,  and  forms  a  cell. 
A  portion  of  the  protoplasm  may  remain  and  represent  the  protoplasm-mass  of 
the  mother-ccll  which  persists  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  (The  new  centres  of 
foi'mjtjun  are  indicated  by  the  previous  appearance  of  nuclei  formed  by  the  repeated 
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bipartition  of  the  nucleus  or  nuclei  of  the  cell.]  Generally,  the  number  of  daughter-cetls 
which  arise  in  this  manner  is  considerable;  as  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  the 
formation  of  spores  in  Ascomycetes  {Pezrxa '),  (Fig.  7).  The  tubular  mother-cells  of 
the  spores  (asci)  {a)  are  at  first  densely  filled  with  protoplasm,  and  contain  only  one 
small  nucleus.  [This  divider  into  two,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until  eight  nuclei 
are  formed :]  the  protoplasm  becomes  frothy,  and  roundish  drops  of  sap  make  their 
appearance  in  it  (b,  c).  The  Rrst  stage  in 
the  formation  of  the  spores  is  the  conden- 
sation of  the  protoplasm  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  ascus,  while  it  remains  frothy  in  the 
lower  part  (c,/).  In  this  case  eight  spores 
are  always  formed  in  each  ascus  within  the 
upper  dense  protoplasm ;  i.  e.  round  each  of 
the  eight  nuclei  an  ellipsoidal  protoplasm- 
mass  collects  (<0 ;  each  consists  at  first  of 
coai^e-grained  protoplasm  surrounded  by  a 
clear  space ;  a  portion  of  (ine-graincd  pro- 
toplasm fonns  the  matrix  in  which  the 
spores  are  imbedded.  Afterwards  each 
spore  becomes  more  sharply  deiined;  the 
clear  space  disappears  {e) ;  i(s  substance 
becomes  more  fine~graiiied  and  clearer; 
and  in  one  of  Its  foci  is  formed  a  vacuole, 
i.r.  a  transparent  drop  of  fluid.  Finally, 
each  spore  surrounds  itself  with  a  firm 
membrane,  the  vacuole  disappears,  and  in 
the  centre  is  formed  a  large  strongly  re- 
fractive   oil -drop,    as    well    as    numerous 

An  evamplc  is  afforded  by  the  forma- 
tion of  the  oospheres  of  Jchlya  (Fig.  8) 
of  a  somewhat  dilferent  mode  of  free  cell- 
formation.  The  protoplasm  collects  at  the 
end  of  a  hypha  or  of  a  branch  of  one ;  the 
larger  end  itself  swells  up  into  a  globular 
form  (A,  B),  and,  after  the  formation  of  a 
septum  (C),  becomes  an  independent  cell 
(the  oogonium).  [Numerous  small  nuclei 
are  present  in  the  protoplasm  (as  in  C). 
The  nuclei  multiply  by  bipartition.]  The 
whole    protoplasm   breaks    up    into    two, 

three,   four,   or    more    parts,   which    very  m;.  j.-nri«ao.i„r.B/n.   .*vmtcasctii.mu 

quickly  mund  themselves  off  into  a  per-  ™L.Mc,'^l|5j!  Ji[li"'"''"o>';i'' p^,'''" '" 
fectly  spherical  form;  [in  each  of  these  "ymini.m  «  Mi.crtni,,  in  imp-ukemiiiiw;  mi 
several  nuclei  are  uniformly  distributed.)  pink^"^ei^h.  n!i'^iicr^t<ii''ariiii''^i^ii 
The  parts  thus  formed  {e,  e  in  D)  contract  ft,pi"ii?Ii^^^i'°I^,i^',hei^hii^r°'^Thc' 
greatly  during  their  separation,  and  their  to-iiithik-reiiipaiHiiB. 
protoplasm  becomes  denser  by  expulsion 

of  water;   after   they   have  become  fertilised   by   the  antheridial   tubes   (.1,  b 
they  become  invested  with  a  cell-wall,  [and  the  nuclei  in  each  coalesce 
the  nucleus  of  the  oospore]. 

'  [Slrasburger,  Zellbilclung  und  Ztllllieilung,  1S80  1   Schmilj,  SiliLtr.  i\.  iiitilc 
Bonn,  1S79,] 
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This  form  of  free  cell -formation  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  whole  protoplasm  (and  not  a  part  only)  collects  round  several  centres. 
If  the  whole  protoplasm,  in  its  contraction,  were  to  form  only  bik  mass,  which  some- 
times happens,  the  case  would  be  analogous  to  Rejuvenescence. 

There  occurs  also  in  Achlja  a  variation  of  this  process,  when  it  forms  its  swarm-cells 
or  loogonidia  (Fig.  9).  The  protoplasm  in  the  club-shaped  swollen  end  of  a  hypha 
[contains  a  number  of  small  nuclei  which  multiply  by  bipartition] ;  it  breaks  up 
into  a  large  number  of  small  portions  {A),  [each  including  a  nucleus,]  which  become 
completely  rounded  off  (1)  after  their  escape  from  the  cell  in  which  they  are  produced 


(fi),  and  then  clothe  themselves  with  a  delicate  membrane,  which  they  abandon  (i) 
when  their  movement  commences  (r). 

4.  FormatloD  of  Baproduotive  Colls  by  Division  of  the  Hotber-Cell.— In 
the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  new  nuclei  are  formed  by  division ;  round  each  of  these  a 
portion  of  the  protoplasm  collects  and  becomes  rounded  off  with  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  contraction,  in  order  to  form  a  new  cell ;  in  this  manner  the  entire  proto- 
plasm of  the  mother-cell  is  completely  used  up;  its  cell-wall  alone  remains,  if  it  possess 
one,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 

The  formation  of  the  spores  of  Mosses  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  of  the  pollen- 
grains  of  Phanerogams,  always  takes  place  by  the  division  of  the  niothcr-cell  into  four 
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parts,  either  at  once  or  by  a  repeated  bipartition.  In  the  special  details  of  cell-division, 
howerer,  some  deviations  occur. 

[The  first  stage  is,  in  all  cases,  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  Into 
two.  This  may  be  at  once  followed  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  a  cell- wall  in 
the  plane  of  the  cell-plate  (see  infrot  The  Behaviour  of  the  Nucleus  during  Division), 
as  in  the  development  of  the  pollen-grains  of  most  Monocotyledons,  and  of  the  micro- 
spores of  ho'e'tes ;  a  repetition  of  these  processes  in  each  of  the  two  daughter-cells  leads 
to  the  formation  of  the  four  pollen-grains  or  spores.  More  commonly  the  cell-plate 
between  the  two  nuclei  undergoes  absorption;  the  two  nuclei  then  divide,  and  the 
missing  cell-plates  are  reconstituted ;  cellulose  walls  are  now  simultaneously  formed  in 
the  cell-plates  so  as  to  divide  the  protoplasm  into  four  parts,  each  containing  a  nucleus, 
which  constitute  the  spores  or  the  pollen-grains. 

The  division  of  the  two  secondary  nuclei  takes  place  in  certain  cases  (pollen-grains 
of  most  Monocotyledons)  in  one  plane,  and  this  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell.  As  the  result  of  this,  the  four  spores  or 
pollen-grains  formed  lie  in  one  plane  and  have  a  rounded  form ;  they  are  said  to  be 
InlaUraL  In  other  cases  (pollen-grains  of  Dicotyledons,  spores  of  Equisetum)  the  division 
of  each  secondary  nucleus  takes  place  in  a  plane  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
other  and  to  that  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell;  as  a  consequence  the  four  spores 
or  pollen-grains  do  not  lie  in  one  plane  but  are  arranged  tetrahedrally,  and  have  more- 
over a  somewhat  tetrahedral  form;  they  are  said  to  be  radial.  In  some  plants  the 
spores  or  pollen-grains  are  formed  sometimes  in  one  way  and  sometimes  in  the  other, 
and  arc  therefore  either  bilateral  or  radial.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  Liverworts 
and  Mosses:  amongst  Ferns,  whereas  in  the  Hymenophyllacese  and  Cyatheacese  only 
radial  spores  have  as  yet  been  observed,  radial  spores  have  been  found  in  some  and 
bilateral  spores  in  others  of  the  genera  of  Polypodiaceae,  and  this  is  probably  also  the 
case  in  the  Schizaeaceae  and  Gleicheniaceae:  in  the  Marattiacese  and  in  Ophioglossum 
radial  and  bilateral  spores  may  be  produced  in  the  same  sporangium :  this  last  condition 
also  obtains  in  Psilotum  and  in  Lycopodium  Selago  and  inundatum:  finally,  these  two 
modes  of  the  development  of  the  pollen-grains  have  been  observed  by  Strasburger  in 
jlilium  Moly  among  Monocotyledons. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  course  of  development 
in  certain  cases  illustrating  the  two  modes  above-mentioned. 

a.  No  cell'twall  h  produced  until  after  four  nuclei  ba've  been  formed  by  division ;  the 
resulting  cells  are  arranged  tetrahedrally. \ 

Development  of  the  spores  of  Equisetum,  At  first  the  mother-cells  swim  in  the  fluid 
which  fills  the  cavity  of  the  sporangium,  in  groups  of  two  or  four  together  (Fig.  10, 
tf,  b).  Each  mother-cell  consists  at  first  of  a  large  spherical  nucleus  (including  nu- 
cleoli), surrounded  by  fine-grained  protoplasm,  with  a  sharply-defined  outline,  but  is 
without  a  cell-wall '.  [The  first  indication  of  division  is  the  coalescence  of  the  granules 
in  the  nucleus  to  form  fibrillx ;  it  becomes  elongated  in  form,  assuming  a  spindle-shape. 
An  aggregation  of  coarse  granules  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the  equatorial  plane 
of  the  spindle,  constituting  the  nuclear  disc :  this  splits  into  two  discoid  halves,  and 
each  half  then  travels  to  one  pole  of  the  nucleus  and  there  forms  a  new  nucleus. 
A  fresh  aggregation  of  granules  now  appears  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  spindle, 
constituting  the  cell-plate ;  this  extends  quite  across  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  The 
fibrillx  connecting  the  two  new  nuclei  with  the  cell-plate  now  disappear,  and  then  the 
cell-plate  also.  Durmg  this  time  the  two  nuclei  have  begun  to  divide  in  the  same  way 
as  the  primary  nucleus,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  to  that  of  the 
division  of  the  primary  nucleus.  Six  cell-plates  are  now  formed  between  the  four 
nuclei,  and  become  connected  with  them  by  the  formation  of  fibrillae.  In  the  cell- 
plates  cellulose  walls  are  now  formed  and  the  division  is  complete.  The  protoplasm 
of  each  of  the  young  spores  rounds  itself  off,  and  its  nucleus  assumes  a  central  position 

*  [According  to  Strasburger  {Joe.  cit.)  a  delicate  cell-wall  is  present.] 
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anJ  a  rounded  form.  The  neitt  step  is  the  absorption  of  the  cellulose  walb  and  the 
setting  free  of  the  young  spores  as  primordial  cells,  which  soon  become  clothed  with 
a  cell-wall.  This  cell-wall  subsequently  becomes  diRerentiated  in  a  manner  which  is 
described  in  detail  on  page  40;. 

In  other  cases  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  presents  ingrowths  at  poinLt  correspond- 
ing to  the  lines  along  which  the  cellulose  walls  are  formed,  and  this  conveys  the  erroneous 
impress  on  that  the  wall  of  the  mother  cell  grows  inwards  constricting  the  protoplasm 
and  ult  mately  d  v  d  g  t  nto  four  parts  A  good  example  of  this  case  is  afforded  by 
the  development  of  the  pollen  gra  ns  of  Dicotyledons.  Fig.  11,  taken  from  TrsfKolum 
tninui  wi  I  serve  to  II  strate  t  In  a  four  nuclei  are  present,  which  have  been  formed 
in  the  manner  descr  bed  abo  e  w  th  reference  to  Equheium :   they  are  connected  by 


fibrillte  and  sx  cell  plates  arc  present  in  the  equatorial  planes  of  the  groups  of  (ibrillz 
which  connect  the  nucle  1  he  wall  of  the  mother-cell  is  thicliened,  especially  at  two 
parts  of  Its  surface  bit  presents  no  ngrowths;  but  now  (b)  ingrowths  begin  to  be 
formed  at  po  nts  «h  ch  correspond  to  the  superficial  ends  of  the  six  cell-plates  (/,g,b,k). 
Their  gnmth  does  not,  however,  proceed  so  as  to  cause  the  constriction  of  the  proto- 
plasm into  four  masses :  it  is  soon  arrested ;  the  cell-walls  are  formed  simultaneously 
in  the  six  ccll-ptales  and  are  attached  externally  to  the  ingrowths  of  the  cell-wall  of 
the  molher-eell.  Later  each  mass  of  protoplasm  forms  a  new  proper  wall  around 
itself,  which  is  the  wall  of  the  pollen-grain ;  Che  thick  cell-walls  surrounding  them  are 
absorbed,  and  the  four  pollen-grains  are  set  free.    (See  also  p.  551.) 

A.  A  rrll-u-al/  ii  formed  afitr  tacb  nuclear  dhiiiku  ;  the  reiultiitg  cell-i  may  be  arranged 
either  tetrabedrally  or  in  me  plant. 

This  mode  of  cell-division  closely  resembles  that  which  takes  place  in  a  growing 
tissue.  It  may  be  very  clearly  observed  in  the  formation  of  the  pollen-grains  of  most 
Wonocotyledons.     Fig.  13   shon-s  the   process  in  Funkia   a-vala.     In  /  two   nuclei   are 
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present  wh   h  ha      be      f  rmed  by  th     d  f  th  I  f   h     m  th         II 

The  next    t  ge      that  represe  t  d       W  wh  re      1  m  11      f     II  lose  wh   h  has  b 
formed  in  th         II  pi  t     betw  h     tw  I  mpl  t  ly  d     des  th     m  th    -c  II 

Thickening  takes  pla        t  th     j      t  f  th     part  t       w  II  w  th  th     w  II     f  th 

mother-cell       d  th    prot  plasm     f  th    tw    d    ght    -c  11    b      m  d  d    ff     I 

JFthe  nucl  us    f       h  da  ght         11  is  se      t    b       d    d  d     t    tw      som  t  m      th 
division  does      t  tak    pi  f  th    cell   (F)     A      II  w  II  w  f    m  d     m  I 

taneously  betwee      ach  pa      f       1  prope       11  wall  is      bseq      tly  f    med 

each  mass    f  prot  plasm   tb     th    k       est    g 
pollen-gTains    re  set  free  ] 


I'he  fo     ca   ties     t    wh  b  th    m  th 
and  pollen  granswret  mdesg 

nated  the     Spec   1    m    h         11        f  th 
pollen-grai  s,  wh    h   th     gra        th  m 

selves  were  f  rm  d      Th    t  rm      h  w 
tnaccarate    because  th     f        prot  plasm 
masses  are  th  msel  es  th     e^e  t    1  p  rt 
(rf  the   new       11      bee  m    g       bseq       tly 
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B.   Cell-formation  in  Qrowing  Organs:  VegetatiTfl  Cell-formation. 

This  mode  of  ceil -formation  consists  almost  invariably  in  the  biparlition  of  a  mother- 
cell  ;  there  is  no  or  scarcely  any  perceptible  rounding  off  or  contraction  of  the  dividing 
protoplasm ;  the  two  daughter-cells  entirely  occupy  the  place  of  the  mother-cell. 

I.  Tbt  partiiion-'wall  is  farmed  graJuallj.  The  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell  projects 
in  the  plane  of  division  as  a  circular  protuberance,  and  a  ridge  of  cellulose  is  formed 
in  it  which  finally  developes  into  a  complete  septum. 

A  clear  and  well-studied  example 
A  is  afforded  in  the  stouter  species  of 

the  genus  .Sfirqjyra'.  In  order  to 
observe  the  divisions,  it  is  necessary 
to  place  filaments  that  are  in  active 
growth  in  very  dilute  alcohol  after 
midnight,  that  they  may  be  exam- 
ined by  day,  the  divisions  taking 
place  only  by  night.  Fig,  ij  A 
shows  a  living  cell  of  a  filament  of 
S.  Itmgata  by  day ;  Bin  E  the  stages 
of  division  at  night ;  the  protoplasm 
of  the  cells  is  contr.icted  by  the 
alcohol. 

[The  phenomena  of  division  fall 
into  two  groups,  namely  those  which 
attend  the  division  of  the  nucleus, 
and  those  which  are  connected  with 
the  ingrowth  of  the  part  it  ion- wall. 
The  nucleus  of  acell  which  is  about  . 
to  divide  becomes  broader,  assum- 

— ;::^;f=  „  ,  j'     "  '"S  •'■*  form  of  a  biconcave  lens, 

"""^^^"^jf  NSt  /^^fc    y  ^"''    'l*   nucleolus  breaks  up  into 

■  ■       ^  ^J^aJ  (^F7  irregular  granules,  which,  together 

1 1  'tKv'    ^t\  ^''"'^   ''*    other  granular  contents, 

■  ..u.-    .Sif /  )BLJ^/^^^  begin  to  form  a  nuclear  disc  in  the 

—  ~,  -  =^^^^=  equatorial  plane.    A  delicate  stria- 

i-ic  ,,.-V"ij'" '"-x"'"  |X5!°I-  ^  1  ceitin  ih.  lirini  uitt!  tiou  IS  now  apparent  in  what  is 
t;^^:u^,,!:'t^T.c,"it'lZ:i''^'''^"'^  becoming  the  long  axis  of  the  nu- 

cleus, at  right  angles  to  the  nuclear 
disc,  and  a  characteristic  nuclear  spindle  is  gradually  produced.  The  nuclear  disc  splits 
into  two  halves  lying  side  by  side,  each  of  which  travels  to  the  corresponding  pole  of 
the  nucleus ;  thus  two  new  nuclei  are  constituted  which  are  connected  by  fibrilla;. 

The  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  the  partition -wall  is  the  accumulation  of 
protoplasm  at  about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  cell,  so  as  to  form  a  slight  annular 
protuberance  into  the  sap-cavity:  this  takes  place  about  the  same  time  as  the  first 
changes  in  the  nucleus.  Within  this  protuberance  a  rim  of  cellulose  is  formed  which 
grows  inwards,  carrying  before  it  the  spiral  chlorophyll-band  (Fig.  ij,  B  and  C) ; 
soon  the  chlorophyll- band  is  cut  through,  and  margins  of  the  ring  of  protoplasm 
coalesce  in  the  middle  so  as  to  form  a  plate,  to  which  the  fibrill^e  connecting  the  two 
nuclei,  which  have  been  formed  in  the  meantime,  become  attached;  in  this  plate  the 
remainder  of  the  cellulose  wall  is  formed.    The  nucleus  of  each  cell  now  travels  to 

'  This  case  was  the  lir^l  of  all  the  processes  of  cell-formal  ion  that  was  accurately  examined : 
H.  von  Mohl  first  described  il  in  1835  in  Coiiftrva  glomtrala.  Mohl,  Vermischle  Sthriflen  hot. 
Inhalts,  Tuljingcn  1S4J  :  [Slrasburgcr,  Zellbildnng  und  Zelltheilang,  iSSo.] 
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its  centre,  and  the  protoplasm  surrounding  it  throws  out  pseudopodia  which  attach 
themselves  to  the  chlorophfll-granules  in  the  green  band  and  suspend  the  nucleus  in 
tbe  sap-cavity.] 


a .  The  parlilian-viail  ii  /armed  alt  at 
a  thin  membrane  of  cellulose  stretching 
the  protoplasm -masses  of  the  two  daughter-cells  lie 


.hat  is,  when  first  visible  -it  appears  as 

the  whole  interior  of  the  mother-cell; 

the  two  cavities  of  the  mother- 


cell  thus  produced.    This  mode  of  cell-division  is  usual  and  perhnps  even  universal  in 
the  formation  of  tissues,  especially  in  the  case  of  more  highly  organised  plants. 

[The  nucleus  divides,  and  between  the  two  new  nuclei  a  cell-plate  is  formed  in 
nhich  the  cellulose  wall  is  simultaneously  produced,]     (See  Figs.  14  and  (5.) 

\Tbt  Bebavjoar  aftbe  Nucleui  during  Jii-viikn.  The  general  rule  is  that  the  division 
of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  that  of  its  nucleus,  but  to  this  there  are  certain  exceptions. 
Strasburger  has  found  that,  in  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  of  Jnihucerot  and  of  the 
macrospores  of  Iioiclii,  the  protoplasm  divides  into  four  parts  before  the  nucleus  shows 
any  signs  of  division,  and  that  in  rare  instances  cells  of  Sfirogyra  had  divided  without  any 
division  of  the  nucleus  having  taken  place. 

In  the  process  of  division  into  two  the  nucleus  usually  goes  through  a  series  of 
changes  which  are  designated  by  the  term  Karyokiatih ;  but  in  order  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  more  complicated  forms  of  karyokincsis  may  be  intelligible,  some  account 
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must  be  given  of  the  structure  of  the  nucleus  in  a  state  of  rest  \  The  nucleus  consists 
of  a  ground-suhjtance  which  is  homogenous,  but  sometimes  presents,  after  careful  pre- 
paration and  staining,  a  finely  punctuated  appearance :  it  is  denser  towards  the  periphery, 
and  thus  constitutes  a  sort  of  membrane  which  gives  to  the  nucleus  its  sharply-defined 
contour.  In  the  ground-substance  a  more  solid  substance  is  present  either  in  the  form 
of  granules,  the  larger  of  which  are  the  nuclfli,  or  in  the  form  of  fibrillae  united  into 
a  network^  the  points  of  junction  of  the  fibrillar,  the  nodesy  being  somewhat  thickened. 
Since,  when  the  tissue  is  carefully  stained  with  certain  colouring-matters,  the  granules 
or  the  network  become  coloured  nK)re  readily  than  the  ground-substance  of  the  nucleus, 
Flemming  has  designated  the  former  chromatin  and  the  latter  acbromatin. 

When  nuclear  division  is  about  to  take  place  the  nucleus  presents  a  coarsely 
granular  appearance ;  the  granules  then  coalesce  to  form  convoluted  threads,  and  these, 
together  with  the  fibrillae  of  the  nuclear  network  which  Jiave  become  free,  arrange 
themselves  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  now  elongated  nucleus.  At  this  time  the 
nucleus  has  usually  lost  (Strasburger  mentions  Spirogjra  nitida  and  the  mother-cells  of 
the  spores  of  Equisetum  as  exceptions)  its  well-defined  contour:  it  has  assumed  a 
^ndle-shape,  and  an  aggregation  of  protoplasm  has  been  formed  at  each  pole,  in  which 
a  radial  arrangement  of  the  granules,  with  the  pole  as  a  centre,  is  usually  evident.  The 
fibrillae  of  chromatin  now  contract  so  as  to  form  a  disc  of  greater  or  less  thickness 
{equatoriai  plate  of  Flemming,  nuclear  disc  of  Strasburger)  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the 
spindle,  and  faint  striae  can  now  be  detected  between  the  nuclear  disc  and  each  pole, 
some  of  which  apparently  pass  through  the  disc  from  one  pole  to  the  other.  The 
nuclear  disc  now  splits  into  two  halves  lying  side  by  side,  and  each  half  travels  to  the 
corresponding  pole  along  the  fibrillae  which  cause  the  striation  of  the  spindle,  and  each 
then  constitutes  a  new  nucleus  at  the  pole.  The  few  fibrillae  which  now  connect  the 
two  nuclei  are  augmented  by  the  formation  of  new  ones,  and  the  whole  complex  of 
fibrilbe  assumes  the  form  of  a  biconvex  lens  and  extends  across  the  cell.  A  row  of 
granules  now  makes  its  appearance  in  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  fibrillae  consisting, 
according  to  Strasburger,  of  starch  or  of  a  substance  allied  to  starch  and  cellulose ' ; 
this  is  the  cell-plate^  and  in  this  the  cell-wall  is  simultaneously  formed.  If  the  complex 
of  fibrillae  does  not  extend  across  the  cell,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  both  its  lateral  walls, 
the  new  wall  is  formed  in  contact  with  one  lateral  wall,  and  the  complex  gradually  grows 
towards  the  other  wall  by  the  formation  of  new  fibrillae  in  which  additions  to  the  new  cell- 
wall  are  deposited.  The  new  wall  is  clothed  on  each  side  with  a  layer  of  protoplasm,  the 
nucleus  assumes  its  normal  position  in  the  cells,  and  the  process  of  division  is  complete. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  most  complicated  form  of  karyokinesis,  as  it 
occurs  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  reproductive  cells  and  to  the  reproductive 
processes  of  the  higher  plants.  In  the  cell-division  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  these 
plants  the  process  is  usually  simpler ;  thus,  according  to  Schmitz,  in  the  meristematic 
cells  of  Phanerogams  the  nuclei  becomes  elongated,  the  ends  being  swollen  and  the 
middle  connecting  part  remaining  narrow  and  presenting  a  longitudinal  striation ;  the 
swollen  ends  become  defined  as  new  nuclei,  and  a  cell-plate  appears  in  the  narrow 
portion  in  which  the  cell-wall  is  soon  formed ;  the  narrow  portion  gradually  loses  its 
striated  appearance  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  the  cell-protoplasm.  In  the  cell- 
division  of  Spirogyra,  as  we  have  already  seen,  no  cell-plate  is  formed.  Strasburger 
draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  those  Thallophytes  (excluding  the  Characeae)  in  which 
karyokinesb  has  been  observed,  the  cell-plate  is  not  formed,  as  in  the  higher  plants,  in  a 
complex  of  fibrillae  which  connect  the  two  new  nuclei,  but  in  a  bridge  of  protoplasm 
which  connects  the  two  nuclei  and  extends  across  the  cell  in  the  plane  of  division.] 


*  [This  account  is  taken  from  the  above-quoted  work  of  Strasburger,  and  from  those  of  Schmitz 
(Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1880)  and  Flemming  (Arch.  f.  micr.  Anat.  vol.  18)  ] 

*  [According  to  Schmitz  (Joe.  cit.)  the  granules  in  question  are  rmerosomata^  i,e.  constituent 
elements  of  the  protoplasm.] 
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Sect.  4.  The  Cell- Wall '. — The  substance  of  the  cell-wall  is  secreted  from 
the  protoplasm.  In  what  form  it  is  previously  contained  in  the  protoplasm  is  not 
jet  certainly  known.  The  substance  capable  of  forming  cell-wall  always  consists 
of  a  combination  of  water,  cellulose,  and  incombustible  materials  (ash-constituents), 
but  may  afterwards  undergo  further  chemical  changes. 

By  the  continual  secretion  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  substance  out  of  which 
the  cell-wall  is  formed,  and  its  intercalation  between  the  micellae  (see  Bk.  III. 
Sect  i)  of  the  cell- wall  already  in  existence,  this  grows  in  both  surface  and  thickness. 
The  mode  of  both  processes  of  growth  is  dependent  on  the  specific  nature  of  the 
cell,  and  on  the  function  which  it  has  to  fulfil  in  the  life  of  the  plant ;  it  therefore 
varies  almost  infinitely.  Generally  the  surface-growth  first  preponderates,  afterwards 
that  in  thickness.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  uniform  over  all  points  of  a 
cell-wall ;  hence  each  cell  during  its  growth  also  changes  its  form.  The  growth  of 
a  cell-wall  continues  only  so  long  as  it  is  in  immediate  contact  on  its  inner  side 
with  protoplasm. 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  surface-growth  at  different  points  causes  cells 
which  are  at  first,  for  example,  spherical,  ovoid,  or  polyhedral,  to  become  subse- 
quently cylindrical,  conical,  tubular,  tabular,  bounded  by  waved  surfaces,  &c. 
The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  growth  in  thickness  usually  brings  about  a  sculpture 
of  the  surface  which  is  very  characteristic.  The  thickened  parts  may  project  either 
outwardly  or  inwardly.  The  former  occurs  commonly  in  the  surface  of  the  cell-wall 
which  is  exposed,  the  latter  in  the  partition-walls  of  adjoining  cells.  The  thickenings 
which  project  outwards  may  take  the  form  of  knots,  humps,  spines,  or  ridges ;  but 
those  which  project  on  the  inside  are  much  more  various.  In  this  case  conical 
protuberances  occur  but  seldom;  annular  ridges  or  spiral  bands  are  much  more 
common;  these  latter  may  be  united  in  a  reticulate  manner,  so  that  the 
thin  interstices  are  polygonal;  or  the  thickened  part  of  the  wall  may  be  broader, 
and  the  thin  parts  then  appear  in  the  thick  wall  as  fissures  or  roundish  pits.  If 
the  wall  is  very  thick,  the  latter  become  channels,  which  pass  entirely  or  partially 
through  the  wall.  Not  unfrequently  the  thin  portion  of  the  wall  which  at  first 
closes  such  a  channel  on  the  outside  becomes  absorbed,  and  the  cell-wall  is  then 
perforated.  But  as,  when  contiguous  cells  are  united  into  a  tissue,  the  partition- 
wall  usually  becomes  thickened  in  the  same  manner  on  both  sides,  the  pits  and 
pit-canals  on  the.  two  sides  meet,  and  the  intermediate  thin  portion  of  membrane 
(sooner  or  later)  becomes  absorbed ;  a  channel  thus  arises  uniting  two  cell-cavities 
(Bordered  Pits,  perforated  septa  of  vessels). 

During  the  increase  of  the  wall  both  in  surface  and  thickness  by  the  inter- 
calation of  new  substance  between  the  micellae  already  in  existence,  a  further 
internal  structure  usually  becomes  visible,  which  is  termed  Stratification  and  Stria- 
Hon,  Both  are  the  result  of  a  different  regularly  alternating  distribution  of  watfer 
and  solid  material  in  the  cell-wall ;   at  every  point  water  is  combined  with  cellulose, 


*  H.  von  Mohl,  Vennischte  Schriften  hot.  Inhalts,  Tubingen  1845  (numerous  memoirs).— 
Schacht,  Lehrbuch  der  Anat.  und  Phys.  der  Gewachse,  1856. — Nageli,  Sitzungsberichte  der  Miinch. 
Akademie,  1864,  May  and  July. — Hofmeister,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzclle,  Leipzig  1867. 
Also  nnmerous  memoirs  in  the  Botanische  Zeitung. 
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but  in  dilTerent  proportions ;  portions  less  and  more  watery,  denser  and  less  dense, 
alternate.  Thus,  in  every  cell-wall  sufficiently  thick,  a  system  of  concentric  layers 
becomes  visible,  of  which  the  outermost  and  innermost  are  always  denser,  while 
between  them  alternate  more  and  less  watery  layers.  The  stratification  is  visible 
on  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  sections  of  the  cell-wall,  the  striadon  on  the 
surface  as  well ;  it  is  usually  most  evident  there,  but  is  in  general  less  easily  seen 
than  the  stratification;  it  depends  on  the  presence  of  alternately  more  and  less  dense 
layers  in  the  cell-wall,  meeting  its  surface  at  an  angle.  Generally  two  such  systems 
of  layers  may  be  recognised  mutually  intersecting  one  another.  There  are  thus 
altogether  three  systems  of  layers  present  in  a  cell-wall,  one  concentric  with  the, 
surface,  and  two  vertical  or  oblique  to  it  mutually  intersecting,  like  the  cleavage- 
planes  of  a  crystal  splitting  in  three  directions  (Nigeli) ;  and  just  as  this  cleavage 
is  sometimes  more  evident  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  another,  so  is  it  also  with 
the  stratification  and  striation. 

Independently  of  this  internal  structure,  chemical  changes  arise  in  the  cell-wall 
which  never  affect  the  whole  mass  uniformly,  but  usually  mark  out  the  thickened 


cell-wall  into  concentric  layers  differing  from  one  another  chemically  and  phy- 
sically. These  chemical  changes,  which  are  always  attended  by  an  alteradon  of 
physical  properties,  are  very  various,  but  can  conveniently  be  reduced  to  three 
categories; — Suberous  or  Culicular  change.  Ligneous  change,  and  Mucilaginous 
change.  The  first  consists  in  the  change  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  cell-wall  into 
an  extensible  very  elastic  substance,  which  water  is  unable,  or  nearly  so,  to  penetrate 
or  cause  to  swell,  as  the  outer  eel  1-wall- layer  of  the  epidermis  (cuticle)  and  of 
pollen-grains  and  spores,  and  cork.  Lignification  increases  the  hardness  of  the 
cell-wall,  diminishes  its  extensibility,  and  renders  it  more  easily  permeable  to  water 
without  considerable  swelling.  The  conversion  into  mucilage  renders  the  cell-wall 
capable  of  absorbing  great  quantities  of  water,  so  as  to  increase  its  volume  and 
give  it  a  gelatinous  consistence.  In  the  dry  state  such  cell-walls  are  hard,  brittle, 
or  flexible  like  horn,  as  the  cell-walls  of  many  Algx,  the  so-called  'intercellular 
substance'  of  the  endosperm  of  Ceralonia  Siliqua,  linseed,  and  quince-mucilage. 
Several  of  these  changes  may  occur  simultaneously  in  a  cell-wall,  so  that,  for 
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instance,  the  outer  layers  become  woody  and  the  inner  mucilaginous,  as  in  the 
wood-cells  of  the  root  of  Phaseolus, 

Besides  these  changes  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  correlated  with  [>eculiar  colourings,  changes  in  its  chemico-physical  behaviour 
also  arise  from  the  interposition  between  its  micellae  of  considerable  quantities 
of  incombustible  substances,  especially  lime  and  silica.  If  the  deposition  of  these 
substances  take  place  in  sufficient  quantities,  they  remain  behind,  after  the  combus- 
tion of  the  organic  groundwork  of  the  cell-wall,  as  an  ash-skeleton. 

(a)  The  Surface-grvwtb  causes  not  only  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cell,  but  also 
changes  in  its  form,  when  it  takes  place  irregularly  at  different  points  of  the  circum- 
ference. Hence  cells  of  originally  dissimilar  form  may  become  similar  by  unequal 
growth;  but  it  is  much  more  common  for  cells  originally  alike  in  form  to  becpme 
entirely  unlike.  This  is  most  usually  the  case  in  multicellular  organs  of  the  higher 
plants,  such  as  leaves,  stems,  and  roots;  in  their  earliest  state  their  cells  are  often 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  one  another ;  whereas  in  the  completely  developed  organ 
the  most  various  forms  are  juxtaposed  (Fig.  i6).  It  is  only  rarely,  as  in  the  growth  of 
some  spores  and  pollen-grains,  that  the  surface-growth  is  so  uniform  that  the  original 
form  is  nearly  retained  even  after  considerable  increase  in  size  (r.g.  pollen  of 
Cmcurbita  and  Altbaa),  But  even  in  these  cases  the  uniformity  is  only  temporary; 
for  the  pollen-grains  subsequently  emit  their  pollen-tubes,  or  the  spores  germinate,  in 
both  cases  by  the  local  growth  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-walL  This  also  shows 
at  the  same  time  that  the  surface-growth  of  a  cell-wall  may  be  very  different  at 
different  times ;  and  this  indeed  is  usually  the  case.  From  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
surface-growth  of  cell-walls,  it  is  convenient,  for  the  sake  of  arrangement,  to  reduce 
the  different  cases  to  classes,  and  to  bestow  names  upon  them  ^.  Thus  it  is  usual  to 
distinguish  between  intercalary  and  apical  gro*wtb  of  the  cell-*wall.  Apical  growth  takes 
place  when  the  surface-growth  attains  a  maximum  at  any  one  spot  (by  interposition 
of  new  micellae  of  cellulose),  while  its  intensity  decreases  in  all  directions  from  it, 
and  at  a  definite  distance  reaches  a  minimum,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  cell-wall 
projects  as  a  point,  or  appears  as  the  rounded  apex  of  an  excrescence  or  of  a  cylindrical 
tube,  as  in  hairs  or  filamentous  Algas.  If  several  points  of  apical  growth  occur  in  a  cell 
which  was  originally  round,  it  may  become  star-shaped ;  if  new  points  of  growth  are 
formed  behind  the  continuously  growing  end  of  a  tubular  cell,  it  branches,  as  in  many 
filamentous  Algae,  hyphas  of  Fungi,  Faucberia,  Bryopjiu  Hofmeister^  distinguishes  as 
a  peculiar  form  of  apical  growth  the  case  in  which  the  maximum  of  growth  is  localised 
in  a  line  instead  of  at  a  point ;  this  may  occur  as  the  line  of  intersection  of  two  curved 
surfaces.  Intercalary  growth  of  the  cell- wall  occurs  in  a  typical  form  when  the  de- 
position of  new  substance  is  localised  in  a  zone  of  the  cell-wall ;  this  zone  extends, 
and  a  fresh  piece  of  cell-wall  is  by  degrees  intercalated  between  the  old  ones.  Very 
similar  to  this  is  the  common  occurrence  of  growth  in  the  whole  of  the  side-wall  of 
a  cubical,  tabular,  or  cylindrical  cell,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cells  of  Spirogyra,  and  the 
parenchymatous  cells  of  growing  roots  and  stems  of  Phanerogams  (see  Fig.  i).  (Edo^ 
gonhtm  presents  a  peculiar  case  of  intercalary  surface-growth  (Fig.  17).  Below  a 
septum  an  annular  deposit  of  cellulose  (A,  *w)  is  formed ;  at  this  place  the  cell-wall 
splits,  as  if  by  a  circular  cut,  into  two  pieces,  and  these  separate  from  one  another, 
but  remain  united  by  a  zone  of  cell- wall  (By  <w)  formed  by  the  extension  of  the 
annulus  w.    After  the  intercalation  of  this  new  zone,  cell-division  follows ;  and,  since 


*  A  good  classification  of  the  processes  of  growth  is,  of  course,  still  more  important  for  the 
study  of  the  mechanics  of  growth;  but  little  has,  however,  yet  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  we 
can  only  give  a  brief  abstract. 

'  Handbnch  der  physiol.  Botanik,  vol.  I.  p.  162. 
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this  is  repeated  mnnf  times,  the  appearance  is  presented  which  is  figured  at  A,  c  (the 
formation  of  a  so-called  cap  '). 

(b)  tht  Grovjtb  in  Tbkineu  of  a  Cell-'waU  is  usually  strictly  localised,  so  that  the 
thicker  parts  appear  as  very  abrupt  projections  on  the  thinner  parts  of  the  cell-wall, 
either  outside  or  inside.     The   general   effect   produced  by  the  sculpture  depends  on 
whether  the  thick  or  thin  portions  occupy  the  greater  extent  of  surface.    If  the  thicken-' 
ing  is  strongest  at  certain  points  only,  it  takes  the  form  of  knobs  or  spines  projecting 
outwardly  (Fig.  19)  or  inwardly  {Fig.  iB,  C,  D);   if  it  occurs  most  strongly  in   linear 
or   ribbon-shaped   portions   of  the   cell-wall,   projecting   ridges   or   bands   are   formed 
on  the  inner  or  outer  side.    These  ridge-like  projections  may  form  reticulate  figures 
(Fig.  18,  B,  Fig.  JO,/),  or  rings,  or  spiral  bands,  an  appearance  especially  frequent  in 
certain  thickened  tifsue-ceils.     If  the  rings  or  spiral  bands 
which  project  inwards  are  thick  and  firm,  and  the  inter- 
mediate portions  of  cell-wall  thin  and  easily  destructible, 
these   thickenings  may  become  detached  even  within   the 
plant,  and  remain  lying  as  isolated  thre:ids  of  cellulose  in 
channels  of  the  tissue,  as  in  the  annular  vessels  in  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  Equisetacex,  Maize,  &c. ;  but  the  spiral 
thickenings  may  often  also  be  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
length  as  isolated  fibres.     Very  striking  examples  are  found 
in  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence  of  Rjcirau  CBrnmumt  and 
in  the  leaves  al  jigapanibui.     If  the  thickening  affects  the 
whole  surface  of  the  cell-wall  more  completely,  the  small 
portions  which   remain   thin  will   appear   as  Piti  of  very 
various   outline,   either   roundish  or  fissure-like,  or,  when 
the   thickening   of   the   cell-wall   is   very   considerable,   as 
Canals,  which  perforate  them.     Thickenings  of  this  kind 
most  frequently  affect  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall;  the 
canals  therefore  run  from  the  cavity  of  the  cell  outwards, 
and  are  there  closed  by  a  thin  membrane '.    When  the 
cell   loses  its  protoplasm   and   dies,  this   membrane   is    in 
many  cases  destroyed,  and  the  pit  or  the  canal  then  be- 
comes open,  as,  for  instance,  in  Sphagnum  and  in  many 
wood-cells.    The  pits,  especially  in  elongated  cells,  arc 
generally  arranged  in  spiral  rows ;  but  in  other  cases  they 
are  peculiarly  grouped  (Fig.  ai,  A).    A  remarkably  striking 
form  is  the  Sinx-liir  or  Latlkt-like  marking  which  occurs 
in  the  Sieve-tuhei  ot  fibro- vascular  bundles,  generally  in  the 
septa,  but  also  in  the  side-walls.     In  the  simplest  case  the 
F  ■      -1       iia    .urfici      wh  of    t**'"  Spot*  (P''s)  are  densely  crowded,  only  separated  by 
(£Ai<nra>.<.  thicker  ridges,  and  polygonal  in  shape ;   they  very  often 

appear  as  sharply  circumscribed  groups  of  numerous  dots. 
In  many  cases  the  thin  parts  of  such  an  area  become  absorbed,  and  the  protoplasmic 
contents  of  adjoining  cells  enter  into  communication  through  these  narrow  channels. 
Sometimes  the  structure  of  these  Sirw-f/iairi  (t.g.  in  Cururbita  Ptpo)  becomes,  when 
old,  very  peculiar  and  complicated,  from  further  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  tbickeoed 

•  For  further  details  of  th«e  somewhat  complicated  processes  see  Pringshcim,  Jahrbucfa  (iir 
wiisen.  Bol.  vol.  I ;  Hofmcisier.  Handbuch  der  phys.  Hot.  vol,  I.  p.  154;  and  Xiigeli  und  Sdiwoi- 
dener.  Das  Mikroskop,  vol.  11.  p.  549. 

'  Sometima  strongly  thickened  icll-walls  with  branched  pit-canals  have  a  verj-  complicated 
itnicturcf.g.  in  the  hard  testa  of  Berthollftia.  (See  Millardel  in  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat,  fifth  series, 
vol.  VI.) 

"  Compare  Naijcli,  (Jebcr  die  .Siebr^ihren  von  CueurHu,  la  the  Sitiungsbenchte  det  k.  bajerisdieii 
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One  fonn  of  internal  thickeniag  which  is  eztremelr  common  in  wood-celb  and 
vessels,  va.  the  formation  of  BartUred  Piti ',  deserves  a  fuller  exposition. 

The  formation  of  Bordered  Pits  takes  place  as  follows.  When  the  cell-wall  begins 
to  thicken,  comparatively  large  spaces  remain  thin  (Fig.  i),(;  V\g.  n,  B,  i)\  but,  as 
the  thickening  augments,  it  reaches  even  the  this  spaces  of  the  wall  (Fig.  33,  a-t;  Fig. 
34,  C-F).  The  outline  of  the  thin  spaces  of  the  wall  in  the  wood  of  Pima  syl-veilrii 
a[^>eaTS  circular  on  a  front  view;  the  edge  of  the  thickening-mass  which  arches  over 
it  grows  also  in  a  circular  manner,  and  gradually  contracts  the  opening ;  thus  the  front 
view  of  such  a  pit  shows  two  concentric  circles,  the  larger  of  which  corresponds  to  the 
original  thin  space  (Fig.  ti,  1),  and  the  smaller  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  thickening 


(Fig.  a  i,  a-e ;  Fig.  14,  C,  D).  Now  since  this  process  takes  place  on  both  sides  of 
a  partition- wall  of  two  cells,  a  lenticular  space  is  enclosed  by  the  two  overarchings, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  the  original  thin  cell-wall  (Fig.  34,  F,  w),  each  half  of  this 
pit-cavity  communicating  with  the  cell-cavity  by  a  circular  opening.    When  the  wood- 


Akad.  der  W'iasenschaften,  Miinchen  1861.      On  the  actual  perforation  of  sie 
in  Flora,  1863.  p.  68,  and  Hanstein.  Die  MilchKiftgefisse,  Berlin  1864,  p.  i,;  rt  s, 
'  The  development  of  these  was  first  accurately  recoEnistd  by  Schacht,  De  m 
vasis.  Sec,  Bonn  1860. 


'  Sachs 
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cells  lose  their  protoplasm  and  become  tilled  with  a 
appears  (as  in  Fig.  34,  £),  and  the  two  pits  form 
by  the  over-arching  thickening- masses,  and  is  united 
by  a  circular  opening  (Fig.  14,  A,  D,  E).     In  Pi 


the  thin  cell- wall  dis- 

single  cavity,  which  is  bounded 

ith  the  adjoining  cell-cavities 

lylvettr'u  the  pits  are  large  and 


t  from  one  another,  and  the  whole  process  may  be  easily  traced  step  by  step. 
The  process  appears  somewhat  ditTerent  when  pits  lie  very  near  to  one  another, 
as  in  Piittd  Veaeli.  In  this  case  the  thickening  first  appears  in  the  form  of  a  net-work, 
of  which  the  thin  parts  of  the  cell-wall  occupy  the  polygonal  meshes,  as  may  be  very 
easily  seen  in  young  Maize-roots,  for  instance.  Fig.  25,  A,  represents  a  portion  of  the 
^de-wall  of  an  already  mature  vessel '  of  the  root-tuber  of  the  Dahlia.  The  ridges 
which  first  appear  on  the  cell-wall  arc  indicated  at  a,  and  are  left  white;  they  enclose 
elliptical  spaces  pointed  at  both  ends.  As  the  thickening  continues,  the  free  edge  of 
each  ridge,  as  it  grows  further  inwards,  spreads,  and  becomes  arched  over  the  thin  parts 
of  the  cell-wall.  In  this  case,  however,  the  overarchings  do  not  grow  uniformly,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  edges  form  at  length  a  narrow  fissure  (c,  in  .>4  and  £). 


■/  chlonphyltfTJUiuBe 


Here  also,  when  two  similar  cells  adjoin,  the  same  process  takes  place  on  both  sides 
of  the  part  it  ion- wall,  and  lenticular  spaces  arc  formed  by  the  overarchings;  these  are 
at  first  bisected  hy  the  original  thin  cell-wall,  which  afterwards  disappears,  and  the 
two  cell-cavities  arc  placed  in  communication  at  each  bordered  pit;  the  canal  or 
bordered  pit  which  unites  them  is  wide  in  the  mWdle,  and  opens  into  each  cell  by 
a  narrow  fissure  (Fig.  15,  B,  C).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  vessel  of  this  kind  adjoins 
a  parenchymatous  cell  which  remains  always  full  of  sap  and  closed,  the  thickening 
and  overarching  of  the  pit  occur  only  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  (Fig.  16,  V),  the  thin 
parts  of  the  cell-wali  remaining  intact-,  and  the  bordered  pit  remains  closed;  from 


'  For  the  definilion  of  a  vessel  see  Chap.  ii. 

'  These  thin  |>ieces  of  cell-wall  which  close  up  borilercel  pits  may,  by  rapid  surface  powth, 
form  bag-like  prolruaions,  which  grow  through  the  pores  of  the  pits  into  the  vessels,  spread  thenl< 
lelvca  out  there,  lietomo  diviilcd  by  septa,  and  thus  Turin  a  Ihin-wallud  ti:>sue,  which  not  nnfre- 
qurnlly  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  eavity.  These  formations  are  known  under  (he  name  of  'Tiillen' 
or  'Tyloses:'  (hey  ate  abundantly  and  c.isily  seen,  for  in^lance. 


ts  of  Cuturbila,  and  in  the 
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the  cell-caTity  of  the  vessel  a  narrow  fissure  (f)  opens  between  the  expanded  thickening- 
masses  {*)  into  a  wider  cavitf,  which  is  boimded  on  the  ades  by  the  narrow  part  of  the 
thicken ing-nusses  (a),  on  the  outside  of  the  primary  ccU-wall,  These  processes  can 
only  be  seen  in  sections  of  extraordinary  tenuity ;  but  these  are  easily  obtained  if  good- 
sixed  pieces  of  the  parts  to  be  studied  are  allowed  to  lie  for  months  in  plenty  of 
absolule  alcohol,  taken  out  before  the  preparation  is  made,  and  the  alcohol  allowed  to 
er^korate;  in  ttiis  manner  pieces  of  sufficient  hardness  are  obtained  to  cut  extremely 
-  well  with  a  very  sharp  knife. 


In  the  walls  of  scalariform  vessels,  which  arc  developed  with  peculiar  beauty  in 
the  higher  Cryptogams,  the  bordered  pits  are  fissure-like ;  they  often  stretch  across 
the  partition- wall  of  two  adjoining  cells,  but  are  very  narrow  In  the  longitudinal 
direction.  In  Fig.  17,  A,  is  shown  the  lower  half  of  a  vessel  of  this  kind  with  tissure- 
llkc  pits,  separated  by  thickening-masses  like  nmgs  of  a  ladder;  the  larger  white  spaces 


I.  of  Bot.  1R71, 
i.  Sect,  ifi.] 


PP-  3"-3'3:' 
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are  the  angles  of  contiguous  cells.  The  fonnatlon  of  such  a  scalariform  thickening 
begins  by  the  growth,  on  the  thin  wall  which  separates  two  vessels  (C,  /),  of  transverse 
ridges  (w),  which  unite  on  either  side  with  the  thickening  which  always  lies  at  the 
angle  of  a  cetl-wall.  C  shows  this  in  front  view,  D  in  vertical  section.  When  com- 
pletely developed,  the  thin  cell-wall  (j')  is  absorbed  (f,  c,  in  B),  the  thickening-ridges 
have  overarched,  so  that  only  a  narrow  fissure  (B,  d)  remains  between  their  margins; 
still  further  inwards  the  ridge  agaia  becomes  narrower.  The  interior  cavities  of  two 
adjoining  vessels  arc  thus  united  by  a  number  of  long  narrow  fissures  (B,  t) ;  the  frame- 
work of  the  ladder  is  formed  of  peculiarly-shaped  rungs,  which  may  be  seen  in  B  at 
f  f  in  section,  at  e  in  front  view.  Where  the  wall  of  a  vessel  bounds  a  parenchymatous 
cell  (£),  the  scalariform  thickening  takes  place  only  on  one  side  of  the  vessel  (;),  and 
is  absent  from  the  other  side  (p).  In  this  case  also  the  thin  original  wall  remains, 
closing  eicternally  the  space  of  the  fissure-like  piL 

The  variety  in  the  formation  of  pits  is  by  no  means  exhausted  by  these  examples; 
but  all  the  processes  cannot  be  described  here;  we  can  only  indicate  a  few. 


In  the  formation  of  vessels  in  the  Dahlia  (Fig.  15)  the  pit  occupies  at  first  a  large 
round  space,  while  the  edges  of  the  overarching  thickening  enclose  a  fissure.  By 
a  modification  of  this  process  of  growth  the  fissure  may  attain  a  length  much  greater 
than  the  diameter  of  the  pit,  which  then  appears,  on  a  front  view,  as  a  roundish  opening 
crossed  by  a  fissure  (Fig.  16,  P).  It  also  sometimes  happens  that  the  pit-fissure  changes 
its  direction  as  the  thickening  increases;  in  this  case,  on  a  front  view,  two  fissures 
appear  as  if  they  cross  one  another  (Fig,  28,  A  and  B,  it).  But  in  order  to  be  certain 
that  this  takes  place  within  the  layers  of  the  wall  of  a  single  cell,  the  cells  must  be 
isolated  by  maceration.  Similar  appearances  are  also  often  seen  if  the  partition- wall 
of  two  cells  is  observed  from  the  front.     If  the  fissure  inclines  to  the  left  in  the  one 
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cell,  the  corresponding  ftsmre  mar  incline  to  the  right  in  the  other;  newed  one  over 
the  other  they  then  appear  crossed '. 

In  cells  which  form  a  tissue,  the  partition-wall  is  always  at  first  a  very  thin  lamella; 
as  the  thickness  increases,  the  thickening-masses  project  into  the  adjoining  cell- cavities. 
Generally,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  thickenings  on  either  side  of  a  partition- wall 
correspond;  and  this  is  very  evident  in  the  formation  of  pits,  inasmuch  as  the  pit- 
canals  of  adjoining  cells  meet  one  another.  But  since  a  cell  often  adjoins  cells  of 
a  very  different  character,  different  sides  of  the  same  cell  may  show  different  forms 
of  thickening  and  different  descriptions  of  pits.  The 
total  growth  in  thickness  may  also  be  very  different 
on  different  sides ;  thus,  for  instante,  epidermal  cells 
are  mostly  strongly  thickened  on  the  outer  exposed 
wall  (cuticle);  the  inner  wall,  where  they  adjoin 
parenchymatous  cells,  being  either  very  thin  or  cor- 
responding in  form  to  that  of  the  adjoining  cells. 

The  correspondence  in  the  growth  of  the  thiclc- 
enings  is  less  evident  nhen  they  have  a  distinctly 
spiral  structure,  or  when  they  occur  in  the  form 
of  strong  spiral  bands,  as  in  spiral  vessels;  if,  in 
this  case,  in  each  adjoining  cell  one  or  more  spiral 
bands  wind  in  the  same  direction,  they  must  neces- 
sarily cross  on  the  common  part  it  ion- wall. 

(c)  Stralificatien    and    SiruuioM    if  the    Cell-wall  K 

When  the  cell-walls  have  attained  a  certain  thick- 
ness and  extent  of  surface,  stratification  and  stria- 
tion  become  more  or  less  evident.  In  consequence 
of  stratification  the  cell-wall  appears  as  if  composed 
of  very  thin  membranes  enclosed  one  within  another 
and  fitting  very  closely  together ;  the  stratification 
is  seen  both  in  the  transverse  and  the  longitudinal 
section  of  the  cell-wall.  The  striation  is  generally 
to  be  seen  most  plainly  from  the  front ;  if  may  be 
observed  in  the  form  of  two  systems  of  lines  (some- 
times apparently  more)  marked  on  the  surface.  The 
one  system,  consisting  of  parallel  striae,  is  always 
intersected  by  the  other  system  which  also  consists 
of  parallel  striz.  A  closer  investigation  shows  that 
the  appearance  of  striation  does  not  belong  to  the 
surface  only  or  to  one  layer  of  the  cell-wall,  but 

that  the  striation  rather  penetrates  the  whole  thick-  ofV>^«™'i.^;n^li"rb»S™™c* 
ness  of  the  cell-wall,  and  that  the  strii  are  due  to  ""J^lTln^w'^ M'uSr".^.'"*^ 
layers  which  intersect  the  surface  obliquely,  and  alt  ">«  ■■u  of  ">«  "wu  from  "iiwn! 
other  layers  concentric  with  it.  If  the  striation  is  •iu<iriv«ui;  /i  it>  .ntiui  ikho, 
very  strongly  marked,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  |l!j™a'^c""ii'fi"'rbcrt'ijk,^dllij^ 
longer  axis  of  the  cell,  it  may  be  recognised  in  a  ■•atai'-'—)- 
transverse  section  in  the  form  of  lines  crossing  the 

concentric  layers;   in  a  longitudinal  section  only  those  systems  of  striation  an 
seen  which,  viewed  on  the  surface,  cut  the  longer  axis  nearly  at  right  angles 

'  A  representalioD  of  a  twisted  ptt-canal.  whose  outer  and  inner  fissure  (within  the  same  ctll- 
•all)  cross,  may  be  seen  in  Niifitli,  Bcrichte  der  Miinchener  Akademie,  1867  (July  9),  I.  v.  fig,  45. 

•  H.  von  MohU  Bol.  Zeitg.  1858.  pp.  1,  9.— Nageli.  Ucber  den  inrieren  lljiu  dcr  vegetabilischcn 
Zelletunembran.  in  the  Siliungsberichte  der  .Miinchener  Akad.  dcr  Wiweiiscliaflcn,  1864,  May  and 
July. — Ilofmeisler,  Lehre  von  der  Pflanienzellc,  p.  197. 


e  easily 
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Every  system  of  stratification  or  striation  consists  of  layers  of  visible  thickness  and 
of  different  refractive  powers,  so  that  a  more  strongly  refractive  layer  or  stria  always 
alternates  with  a  less  strongly  refractive  one.  This  difference  of  refraction  results 
from  a  different  distribution  of  water  and  of  solid  particles  in  the  cell-wall;  the  less 
strongly  refractive  layers  contain  more  water  and  less  cellulose,  and  are  therefore 
less  dense;  the  more  strongly  refractive  and  denser  layers  contain  les  water  and  more 
cellulose.  Hence  stratification  and  striation  of  the  cell-wall  disappear  both  when  water 
is  completely  eliminated,  and  also  when  it  absorbs  much  water;  because,  in  the  first 
case,  the  more  watery  layers  are  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  les  watery  ones, 
in  the  latter  case  (he  less  watery  become  similar  to  the  others.  On  the  other  hand 
stratification  and  striation  become  most  conspicuous  when,  from  the  particular  propor- 
tion of  water  in  the  cell-wall,  the  difference  between  the  dense  and  the  watery  layers 
is  greatest.    In  many  cases  this  may  be  brought  about  by  addition  of  acids  or  alkalies 


which  occasion  a  moderate  swelling.  But  if  the  dense  layers  are  very  dense,  and  the 
others  very  watery,  as  is  the  case  with  some  wood-cells  (^.g.  Pinni  lylvetirii),  the  stria- 
tion becomes  more  evident  through  desiccation,  because  this  brings  out  the  dense  layers 
and  effaces  the  less  dense  ones. 

The  systems  of  striation  and  stratification  of  a  cell-wall  intersect  one  another,  hke 
the  cleavage- planes  of  a  crystal  splitting  in  three  directions.  But  since  the  striation  and 
stratification  are  produced  by  layers  of  a  measurable  thickness,  composed  of  alternately 
denser  and  less  dense  substance,  the  cell-wall  appears  to  be  composed  of  parallelopipedal 
pieces,  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  proportion  of  water  contained  in  them. 
If  we  for  a  moment  disregard  the  stratification,  and  assume  that  we  have  two  inter- 
secting systems  of  striation ;  then,  where  two  dense  striK  intersect,  the  densest  or  least 
watery  places  are  always  to  be  found ;  where  two  watery  ones  intersect,  the  least  dense 
or  most  watery,  and  where  places  of  greater  and  less  density  intersect,  areolz  of  inter- 
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mediate  cSen^f  are  found.  The  intersecting  systems  of  striation  must  form  prisms 
which  stand  vertically  or  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  the  cell-wall.  If  the  concentric 
stratificatioD  is  very  strongly  developed,  every  one  of  these  prisms  must  be  cut  up  into 
more  and  les  dense  sections  parallel  with  its  base;  if  the  concentric  stratification  is 
feebly  developed,  the  prismatic  structure  may  predominate.  The  peculiar  internal 
stmcture  of  the  epispore  of  Rhiiocarpeac  (Fig.  j3,  p.  31)',  and  the  yet  more  various 
structure  of  the  eztine  of  many  pollen-grains,  may  perhaps  be  resolved  into  a  further 
development  (rf  this  kind  of  process ;  but  our  space 
does  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this  question  in  detail. 
The  layers  which  produce  the  external  appearance 
of  striatioD  may  possess  the  form  of  closed  rings,  i.e. 
may  be  similar  to  thm  sections  of  the  cell,  or  may 
mn  in  a  spiral  manner  round  the  axis  of  the  celL  A 
distinction  roust  accordingly  be  drawn  between  annular 
and  spiral  striation ;  it  is  often,  however,  very  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  is  present ;  sometimes  both 
are  developed  at  different  parts  of  the  same  ccU-wall. 
Sometimes  one  system  of  striation  is  very  obscure,  the 
other  all  the  more  strongly  marked ;  or  one  system  may 
be  the  better  developed  in  one  layer  of  the  cell-wall, 
tbe  other  system  in  another  layer ;  and  this  is  genetically 
connected  with  the  above-mentioned  twisting  of  the 
pit-fissures.  Tbe  striation  is  mostly  clearest  in  cells 
with  broad  uniform  thickening-surfaces,  as  Fahnia 
tariralarii,  hairs  of  Ofuntia,  pith-eells  of  the  root-tubers 
of  tbe  D^Ua  [in  the  latter  case  remarkably  plain) ;  but 
it  may  also  be  recognised  when  the  sculpture  of  the 
ceD-wall  is  complicated ;  r.  g.  In  the  walls  of  very  wide 
vesseb  of  Cucurbita  Pepo  provided  with  densely  crowded 
small  bordered  pits  (after  Schulze's  maceration,  espe- 
cially in  vessels  of  the  root,  where  the  crossed  spiral 
striation  is  very  clear).  The  striation  may  itself  give 
occasion  to  differences  of  elevation ;  sometimes  the 
denser  layers  project  a  little  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
cell- wall  (Fig.  }>£);  or  individual  denser  layers  of  one 
system  of  striation  alone  become  prominent ;  thus,  for 
instance,  a  line  spiral  band  makes  its  appearance  on 
the  imier  sides  of  the  wood-cells  of  the  Yew,  which  is 
not  unfrequently  crossed  by  one  running  in  the  opposite 
direction.  When  elongated  fissure-like  pits  are  ar-  ^^^  "T^m  "il^™^  •"■"i"'  ■«<•■ 
ranged  in  spiral  lines  on  the  cell-wall,  a  system  of  stria-  uruIiMiicroHif.rffroni  >ie.  .heHihc^ 
tion  b  generally  found  in  a  corresponding  direction.  oS,""! '™  MMiil-™u^'i™'^  i!?™ 

Tbb  slight  sketch  must  suffice  to  explain  the  nature      '"*- 
of  stratification  and  striation,  and  their  relation  to  the 
sculpture  of  the  cell-wall ;  further  detail  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work'. 

(d)  intuitutcefiiQl  tbr  caiue  0/  grovjtb  qf  the  Cell-<a/all  in  turjace  and  tbickntu.     The 


'  See  also  Book  II,  Rhizocarpese. 

*  Tbe  striation  may  easily  Ik  seen,  even  with  slight  magnifying  power,  on  tlie  large  pith>cell$  of 
tbe  rool-wbere  of  Dahlia,  on  ihe  haire  of  Opuaiia.  and  on  Valonia  utriadaris.  bul  only  with  very  high 
Dngnifying  power  on  isolated  wood-cells  of  Pinta,  bast -fibres,  &c ;  one  of  the  examples  longest 
known  are  the  bast-cells  of  Apocynacese  possessed  of  altcroale  dilatations  and  constrictions.  <Moh!, 
VfgeL  Zelle,  Fig.  27.) 
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surface-growth  of  the  cell-wall  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  intercalation,  between  its 
already  existing  particles,  of  new  particles  which  force  the  old  ones  asunder.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  striation  has  a  genetic  connection  with  this  process,  similar  to  that 
which  Nageli  has  shown  lo  exist  between  the  stratilication  of  starch-grains  and  their 
growth.  It  was  long  thought  that  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  ccU-wall  arose  from 
the  repeated  deposition  of  new  concentric  layers  on  its  inner  side ;  in  which  case  the 
innermost  layer  would  always  be  the  youngest.  This  appeared  to  be  an  extremely 
simple  expUnation  of  the  stratilication  of  the  cell-wall ;  and  the  chemical  differentiation 
of  thick  cell-walls  appeared  entirely  to  support  this  idea.  But  the  increased  powers  of 
the  microscope  revealed  a  fact  quite  fatal  to  the  theory  of  apposition ;  the  stratification 
of  thickened  cell-walls  was  shown,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  not  a  contiguity  of  similar,  but 
an  alternation  of  dissimilar,  layers.     For  reasons  which  cannot  here  be  discussed,  it  must 


be  concluded  thai  these  alternate  deposits  of  niore  and  less  watery  layers  must'  be  the 
result  not  of  an  apposition,  but  of  an  internal  different  ration  of  the  cell-wall  already 
ftirmed.  The  fact  is  decisive,  that  on  the  inner  side  of  every  cell-wail  there  always  lies 
a  dense  loyer  containing  but  little  water ;  if  growth  in  thickness  took  place  by  successive 
deposition  of  layers,  the  innermost  and  youngest  layer  would  be  alternately  more  and 
less  dense,  which  is  not  the  case.  The  growth  also  of  such  thickening-masses  as  project 
externally,  like  the  crests  and  spines  of  pollen -grains,  &c.,  can  only  be  explained  by  in- 
tussusception, not  by  apposition. 

Growth  by  intussusception  can  be  regarded  only  as  the  dilTusion  of  an  aqueous 
solution  from  the  protoplasm  between  the  micelli  of  the  cell-wall.  What  this  solution 
is,  cannot  at  present  be  said  with  certainty ;  probably  it  contains  some  carbo-hydrate 
which  is  easily  transformed  into  cellulose.  Ibis  substance  then  forms  between  the 
micellx  of  the  cell-wall  new  solid  micellz  of  cellulose.  The  actual  process  of  growth, 
the  internal  structure  of  the  cell-wall  already  described,  and  certain  phenomena  which  it 
exhibits  with  polarised  light,  as  well  as  the  swelling  of  the  cell-wall,  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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tbat  it  consists  of  sdid  micellK  of  definite  form,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  hj  va  en- 
velope of  water,  and  is  thus  separated  fiom  the  adjoining  micellz ;  th;  more  watery  a 
cell^wall-layer,  the  smaller,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  Ntigeli ',  are  the  solid 
micellE,  the  more  numerous  and  the  thicker  their  aqueous  envelopes.  From  this  it 
follows  that  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  as  indispensable  to  the  growth  and  to  the  in- 
ternal organisation  of  the  celUwall  as  is  cellulose  itself.  This  water  may  be  designated 
woCrr  ^ ergamtatian,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  speak  of  '  water  of  crystallisation ; '  and  as 
tbe  latter  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  many  crystals,  so  is  the  former  to  the 
stnicture  of  the  cell-wall.  It  is  moreover,  as  we  shall  see,  a  peculiarity  of  all  organised 
structures  to  contain  this  water  of  organisation,  at  least  as  long  as  they  continue  to  grow, 
because  they  all  alike  grow  by  intussusception. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  concentric  formation  of 
layers  of  a  cell-wall  growing  by  intussusception  differs  essentially  from   the   repeated 


formation  of  a  cell-wall  round  one  and  the  same  protoplasm-mass;  cell-walls  enclosed 
one  within  another  may  be  produced  in  this  manner;  but  these  cannot  be  considered  as 
layers  of  one  cell-wall  *.  Such  a  process  is  very  common  in  the  formation  of  the  pollen- 
grains  of  Phanerogams;  within  each  of  the  four  cells  formed  by  the  division  of  the 
mother-cell  the  protoplasm  forms  round  Itself  a  new  cell-wall,  before  the  mother-cell- 
trall  has  disappeared  (Fig.  34). 

But  the  renewal  of  a  cell-wall  may  also  be  brought  about  by  the  internal  layers  of 
the  cell-wall  increasing  by  intussusception,  while  the  externa!  mass  of  layers  undergoes  no 
further  growth.    Thus  the  cell-wall  of  spores  and  pollen-grains  originally  grows  as  a 


'  Tbe  theory  of  the  growth  of  the  celt-wall  (as  o(  all  organised  structures)  by  intussusception 
•-at  Ant  originated  by  Nageli  in  hU  great  work  on  Starch  (1S58).  Compare  also  Sachs,  Hondbuch 
der  Eiperimenlal-physiologie  der  Pflanzen,  $  114, 

*  [A  strikini;  instance  of  such  a  multilaminaled  cellulose  envelope  is  afforded  in  Ihe  remarkable 
mganisin  dcsciibed  by  Archer  under  the  name  of  Chlamydomyxa,  Quart.  Jour.  Micr.  Scl.  1875, 
p.  IJ9,] 
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whole,  increasing  by  intussusception ;  by  subsequent  internal  differentiation,  masses 
(sliells)  of  layers  are  formed,  differing  in  their  chemical  and  physical  properties ;  the 
outer  firm  cuticuiarised  shell  (cxospore,  extine)  remains  unchanged,  and  is  thrown  off  U 
an  envelope,  while  an  inner  mass  of  layers  (endospore,  inline)  begins  a  new  growth  wilh 
the  germination  of  the  spores  or  the  development  of  the  pollen-tubes.  A  umilar  process 
occurs  with  many  tilanlentous  Algx  (Rivulariex  and  Scytoncmex),  where  a  large  number 
of  cell- wall- layers  are  successive! f  formed  one  within  another,  while  from  time  to  time 
the  older  masses  of  layers  cease  to  increase,  and  are  broken  through  by  the  growing 
filament,  which  now  forms  new  cell -wall-layers  (see  Nageli  und  Schwendener,  Das 
Mikroskop,  lad  ed.,  p,  547).  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  these  facts  do  not 
contradict  the  theory  of  growth  by  intussusception,  but  only  correspond  to  particular 
modifications  in  the  life  of  the  cell. 


(e)  Diff^emiliallon  if  the  Crll-viall  iaio  Systtmt  qf  layeri  (SbelU)  with  different  cbtmUal 
and  phytital  fropertiti. 

Very  young  and  thin  cell*wails,  while  still  in  rapid  growth,  as  also  many  older 
ones,  are  composed  throughout  their  whole  thickness  of  what  has  been  termed  pure 
cellulose;  i.t.  they  are  easily  permeable  by  water,  only  slightly  extensible  or  capable 
of  swelling,  very  elastic,  colourless,  and  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid;  with  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid  they  assume  an  intense  blue  colour,  as  also  with  Schultz's  solution,  rarely 
with  solution  of  iodine  alone  (as  the  asci  of  Lichens).  Tog<^ther  with  these  common 
properties,  they  may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cell,  possess  many  other  peculiar 
reactions.  Among  older  fully  developed  cells,  succulent  thin-walled  parenchymatous 
cells  of  the  higher  plants  behave  for  the  most  part  in  this  manner,  many  thick-walled 
cells  of  Algx,  and — with  the  exception  of  the  blue  colour  produced  by  iodine  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  by  Schulti's  solution — most  hyph«  of  Fungi  and  Lichens. 

With  more  strongly  thickened  cell-walls  (rarely  with  moderately  thin  ones,  as  some 
cork-cells),  whole  masses  of  layers  behave  in  a  dilTerent  manner  chemically  and  physically; 
in  consequence  of  this  the  cell-wall  is  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  two  or  more  Sbtttt ',  each 


*  It  is  desiiable  to  employ  the  expicssion  ■layers'  (Schichlen)  only  in  the  sense  mentioned 
in  paragraph  (d),  where  it  implies  a  rcgulnrly  altemnting  (lifTctcncc  in  the  proportion  of  water. 
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of  whkli  may  again  exhibit  numerous  layers  and  the  striation  already  described.  In  the 
case  of  exposed  celb  which  require  protection  {as'  pollen-grains  or  spores),  or  of  those 
which  themselves  serve  as  a  protection  to  other  tissues  (as  cork),  an  outermost  shell 
(of  greater  or  less  thickness)  of  each  cell-wall  is  transfonned  into  cork  or  cuticle. 
When  the  cells  are  destined  to  form  a  firm  frame-work  (as  in  wood-cells),  the  outer 
masses  of  layers  become  lignified ;  in  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  outer  layers, 
Tarelytheinnerones,are  transformed  into  mucilage.  Usually  an  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall 
remains  unchanged  in  all  three  cases,  and  gives  the  above-mentioned  cellulose 
reactions,  while  the  suberised  and 
lipiified  shells  of  the  cell-wall 
may,  after  previous  treatment 
with  alkalies  or  with  nitric  acid, 
also  exhibit  these  reactions;  the 
layers  which  are  transformed  into 
mucilage  are  the  most  refractory. 

Some  of  the  morphological 
relations  here  treated  of  find 
their  explanation  only  when  we 
study  the  formation  of  tissues; 
but  I  cannot  here  discuss  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  the  cell- 
wall  ;  the  reactions  must  properly 
be  regarded  not  as  chemical  tests, 
but  only  as  the  means  of  recog- 
nising a  morphological  dilTeren- 
tiation.  The  description  of  some 
examples  will  be  sufficient  to  guide 
the  beginner. 

The  pollen  of  Thunbergia  alata 
(Pig.  j6)  shows  that  the  different 
development  of  two  shells  of  a 
cell-nail  may  go  so  far  that  the 
cuiicularised  shell,  the  Extine,  be- 
comes actually  separated  from 
the  non-cut iculariscd  shell,  the 
Inline,  which  still  possesses  the 
power  of  growth ;  by  this  means 
it  becomes  broken  up  in  most 
cases  by  fissures  previously  formed     v^i  >iii>.'ini«i «  «""■■  i'Ikm  is  0 . «  «>ii  tkiEkoini;  auu  ihe  mint 

'  '  ■      I     h      ds.        '°™"'  ™""""' I""  W.  ->».■>  'ht  poll" Jt"l>>»=™meni(w. o  «ift  It. 

This  can  be  artificially  induced  JiJ^^'^"'"""'"""'.  """'•»  f.h~.i.Hi.cn,r«nuB«r«mi«ikn- 
by  laying  these  pollen-grains  in 

concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  potash  solution ;  the  extine  ihen  assumes  a  very  beautiful 
red  colour,  while  the  intine  in  the  first  case  dissolves,  in  the  second  case  swells  a 
little  and  remains  colourless.  In  the  germination  also  of  many  spores  {e.g.  Spiragyra, 
Mosses,  4c.)  the  cuticularised  exospore  becomes  completely  separated  and  stripped 
from  the  endospore,  which  still  continues  to  develop;  both  shells,  however— -cor- 
responding to  the  extine  and  intine  of  the  pollen-grain — consist,  in  their  actual 
development,  of  systems  of  layers  of  a  single  cell-wall  possessing  different  chemico- 
physical  properties. 


s  in  the  stris;  another  term  must  be  employed  for  the 

!)e  expresdon  '  shells'  (SchaUu)  appears  to  answer  the  purpose. 
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In  Ihe  epidermal  cells,  the  cuticularisation  either  alTects  a  shell  of  the  outer  wall, 
or  it  attacks  the  aide-walls,  as  may  be  well  seen,  fur  instance,  on  the  under'side  of 
the  leaf-veins  of  the  holly.  If  a  very  thin  transverse  section  {Fig-n,  -A)  is  treated  with 
Schultz's  solution,  and  submitted  to  a  very  high  magnjfyins  power  (800),  each  cell-wall 
of  the  epidermis  appears  to  be  comptosed  of  two  shells,  of  which  the  inner  one,  which 
is  softer  and  more  capable  of  swelling  {(),  becomes  dark  blue,  while  the  outer  shell 
does  not.  But  this  latter  shows  itself  to  be  further  composed  of  two  chemically  different 
layers,  an  inner  (i),  which  assumes  a  yellow  colour  and  penetrates  laterally  between 
the  cells  {b'),  and  an  outer  one  which  remains  colourless  {aj,  and  extends  continuously 
over  the  cells  (the  so-called  true  Culicle).  Between  these  two  may  be  observed  yet 
another  boundary-zone,  which,  when  Ihe  microscope  is  focussed  to  It,  passes  over  the 
licld  of  view  like  a  shadow.  The  inner  shell  which  assumes  the  blue  colour,  as  well 
as  the  outer  cuticularised  substance,  are  each  composed  of  a  system  of  layers.  In 
the  latter  moreover  the  radial  stria- 
tiun  is  mure  evident,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  37,  ji,a,i;  these  radial  lines 
are  not,  as  was  formerly  thought, 
pores,  but  are  the  transverse  sec- 
tions of  layers  which,  in  a  front 
view  of  the  cuticle  (Fig.  37,  B,  s), 
appear  as  strix,  and,  following  the 
veins  of  the  leaf  lengthways,  pass 
over  the  septa  of  the  cells  (5). 

An  example  of  strongly  lignificd 
cell-waUs  split  up  into  three  shells 
occurs  in  the  dark-brown- walled 
sclerenchymatous  cells  which  com- 
pose the  firm  bands  between  the 
fibro- vascular  bundles  in  ihe  stem 
of  Pifrii  aquilma  (Fig.  jB).  The 
very  thick  wail  between  two  cells 
contains  a  hard,  dark-brown  lamella 
(fl)  in  the  centre  of  the  double  cell- 
wall  ;  this  is  followed  on  each  side 
by  a  light-brown,  more  homy  shell 
(i) ;  and  this  encloses  3  third  shell 
likewise  light-brown,  By  boiling  in 
nitric  acid  with  potassium  chlorate 
the  first  («}  is  dissolved,  and  the 
cells  are  thereby  isolated  (see  Fig. 
18,  p.  38);  the  two  other  shells  of  the  cell-wall  {i  and  ;)  remain  unchanged  by  the 
maceration,  except  that  they  lose  their  colour;  and  hence  the  shell  c  is  shown  to 
be  composed  of  different  layers,  some  more  and  some  less  watery  (Fig.  j8,  C,  c).  The 
three  shells  also  show  a  different  behaviour  on  treatment  with  concentrated  sulj'huric 
acid ;  a  becomes  a  dark  reddish  brown  and  does  not  swell,  or  only  slightly ;  i  swells 
in  the  radial  direction  and  becomes  thicker ;  white  c  swells  in  the  radial,  tangential, 
and  longitudinal  directions  (see  Fij?.  j8,  C,  c,  and  D,  t) ;  in  transverse  secliims  e  breaks 
away  from  b  and  curves  in  a  vermiform  manner  (C) ;  in  longitudinal  sections  it  is  bent 


ivy  n 


r  iD). 


In  true  wood-cells,  r.g.  in  Pinui  lyl-veiirii  (Fig.  a^,  j4,  p.  a;|,  three  shells  are  likewise 
generally  to  be  distinguished;  one  in  the  centre  of  the  double  cell-wall  {/t,  in),  next 
a  thicker  one  («),  and  then  an  innermost  (i) ;  the  two  first  turn  yellow  on  treatment  with 
solution  of  iodine  or  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  innermost  blue  with  the  latter 
reagent ;  s  and  /  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  while  the  central  lamella 
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Here  also,  the  possibility  of  isolating  Ihe  cell  depends  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  central  lamella  m  may  be  dissolved  by  boiling  in  nitric  acid  with  potassium 
chlorate;  and  thus  the  walls  of  the  isolated  cells  consist  only  of  the  two  inner  shells. 
In  many  wood-cells  (the  ' Lihrifirrm  Fihrej'  of  Sanio)  the  Inner  thietening-layere 
fmn  a  shell  of  cartilaginous  or  gelatinous  consistence,  as  in  the  wood  of  many 
Papilionaccx. 

Vrlien  the  outermost  layers  of  the  walls  of  cells  which  are  combined  into  tissues 
become  gelatinous  or  mucilaginous,  their  boundary-line  disappears;  and  the  ceils, 
enclosed  by  the  inner  shell  which  is  not  mucilaginous,  appear  to  be  imbedded  in  a 
homogeneous  jeliy;  this  appearance  gave  rise  lo  the  theory  of  'Intercellular  Sub- 
stance,' to  which  we  shall  recur.  This  behaviour  occurs  in  the  tissue  of  some  Fucacex, 
and  lUo  in  the  endosperm  of  Crrafenia  Siliqua  (Fig.  39);  «  are  the  outer  layers  of  the 


wall  of  the  cells  a,  which  have  become  entirely  converted  into  mucilage  and  rendered 
indistinguishable,  their  innermost  system  of  layers  (i)  appearing  as  a  strongly  refractive 
shell.  In  the  dry  state  the  mucilaginous  mass  is  almost  horny;  it  swells  up  strongly 
in  water  with  potash  solution ;  with  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid  it  does  not  become 
coloured,  but  the  sharply  defined  inner  shell  b  turns  blue. 

In  isolated  cells  numerous  eel  I -wall -layers  may  also  form  a  mucilaginous  shell 
which  is  most  beautifully  developed  in  the  spores  of  Pilularia  (Fig.  jj,  p.  it)  and 
Mariilta.  In  the  sporocarp  of  these  plants  arc  certain  masses  of  parenchyma,  the 
cell-walls  of  which  become  mucilaginous  on  the  inner  side ;  when  dry  the  mucilaginous 
masses  arc  firm  and  homy,  but  can  absorb  so  much  water  that  they  increase  in  bulk 
several  hundred-fold,  and  burst  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp  {Book  IL,  Rhizocarpei). 
A  similar  transformation  into  mucilage  of  inner  layers  of  cell-wall,  while  an  outer, 
thin,  and  cuticularised  shell  resists,  occurs  with  linseed  and  quince-seed.  The  inner 
thickening-masses  of  the  epidermis  of  the  seed,  transformed  into  mucilage,  absorb  the 
surrounding  water,  swell   up   violently,  and,  bursting   the    cuticle   which   is   incapable 
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of  swelling,  appear,  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  as  a  hjialioe  layer 
envelopiDg  tlie  seed ;  with  more  copious  addition  of  water  they  become  more  and  more 
diluted  into  thin  mucilage.  A  similar  process  occurs  in  some  other  seeds,  as  those 
of  Teeidalia  aadicaulii  and  Plantaga  Ftyllium,  in  the  seed-hairs  of  Ruellia,  and  the 
pericarp  of  Salvia.  Gum-tragacanth  consists  of  the  cells  of  the  pith  and  medullary 
rays  of  Aitragalut  crrticui,  A.  Jragaeantba,  and  other  species,  transformed  into  mucilage*. 
When  the  walls  of  these  cells  become  mucilaginous,  and  swell  up  on  copious  additiou 
of  water,  they  force  themselves  through  cracks  in  the  stem  as  viscid  masses,  and  dry 
up  on  the  outside  into  a  homy  substance  capable  of  swelling  in  water.  Vegetable 
mucilage  can,  however,  arise  in  other  ways*. 

(f)  Incambuiiibit  Dfpasiti  occur  in  every  cell-wall.  The  presence  of  lime  and  silica 
can  be  directly  proved,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  potash,  soda,  magnesia, 
iron,  sulphuric  acid.  Sec,  also  occur  in  small  quantities ;  the  lime-salts  and  silica 
increase  with  age.  The  depo«lion  may  take  place  in  two  ways.  Usually  only  ex- 
tremely small  particles  of  incombustible  substance  are  deposited  regularly  between 
the  molecules  of  the  organised  substance  of 
the  cell-wall ;  and  this  may  be  recognised  by 
the  ash  remaining  behind  after  ignition  in 
the  form  of  the  oi^nised  cell-wall  (as  a 
skeleton).  But  lime-salts  may  also  be  con- 
tained in  the  eel  I- wall  in  the  form  of  nu- 
merous very  small  crystals;  they  then  lie 
imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  cell- 
wall  itself,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
growths  which  project  into  the  cell-cavity 
(CyjtQlithi). 

Skeletons  composed  of  a  substance*  soluble 
in  weak  acids  (generally  thought  to  be  lime) 
are  obtained  by  combustion  of  very  thin 
layers  of  tissue  on  glass  or  platinum -foil ; 
ihey  occur  so  generally  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  adduce  examples ;  from  entire  vascular  cells  1  obtained,  in  the  case  of  CucurbHa 
Ptpa,  beautiful  lime-skeletons.  Silica-skeletons  are  obtained  most  abundantly  from  epi- 
dermal cells  and  from  Diatoms;  but  sillcified  cell-walls  occur  also  in  the  interior  of 
tissues,  as  In  the  leaves  of  Ficia  Sjcomoriu,  Fagot  lyl-vatica,  Quercui  Juier,  Deuttia  icahra, 
Pbragmitei  communii,  Ceralania  Siliqua,  Magnolia  granJifiora,  &c,,  according  to  Mobl*. 
The  silicidcation  does  not  generally  affect  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cell-wall,  but 
only  an  outer  shell;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  epidermal  cells,  the  cuticularised 
portion  only.  In  order  to  obtain  fine  skeletons,  it  is  necessary  previously  to  soak  the 
removed  epidermis  or  thin  sections  of  it  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  to 
bum  them  on  platinum-foil.  I  have  found  another  method  much  more  convenient. 
1  place  larger  pieces  of  the  tissue  (e.g.  of  leaves  of  grass,  stems  of  EquUetum,  &c.)  on 
platinum-foil  in  a  large  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  over  the  flame; 


'  [1!.  von  Mohl,  Bat.  Zeitg.  1857,  p.  33 ;  Phannaceut  Jouro.  Jan.  1859.] 
'  Compare  further.  Frank,  Ueber  die  anatomische  Bedculung  und  die  Enlstehung  der  vegeta- 
bilischen  Schleime,  in  Jahrb.  fur  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  V.  1866. 

*  The  salts  found  in  the  ash  are  partly  products  of  combuslion.  Carbonates  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  combustion  of  salts  of  v^^table  acids.  Since  a  strong  led  heat  is  necessary 
for  complete  combustion,  easily  volatile  chlorides  (potassium  or  todium  chloride)  may  disappear 
from  the  ash. 

*  H.  von  Mohl,  Ueber  das  Kieselskclet  lebender  Pflinieniellen,  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S61,  no.  30  tl 
»«7.— Rosanoff,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  nos.  44,  45. 
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the  mass  immediately  turns  black,  and  a  violent  formation  of  gas  follows ;  the  heat 
must  be  continued  until  only  the  pure  white  ash  remains.  This  is  soon  effected  by  this 
means,  whereas  otherwise  the  reduction  to  ash  is  generally  very  tedious,  and  often 
does  not  afford  an  entirely  colourless  skeleton  ^ 

Sect.  5.  Protoplasm  and  Nuoleus'. — Now  that  the  significance  of  proto- 
plasm as  the  peculiar  living  essence  of  the  cell  has  been  sufficiently  brought  out, 
we  need  only  add  what  is  absolutely  essential,  both  as  respects  its  chemical  and 
physical  nature  and  its  structure  and  movements.  Protoplasm  consists  of  a  com- 
bination of  (apparently  different)  albuminous  substances  (proteids)  with  water  and 
small  quantities  of  incombustible  materials  (ash).  In  most  cases  it  also  contains, 
as  may  be  concluded  on  physiological  grounds,  considerable  quantities  of  other 
organic  compounds,  belonging  probably  to  the  series  of  carbo-hydrates  and  oils. 
These  admixtures  are  distributed  through  its  mass  in  an  invisible  form ;  but  it 
not  unfrequently  includes  granules  of  starch  and  drops  of  oil,  which  at  a 
subsequent  period  may  either  entirely  disappear  or  may  increase  in  bulk.  Very 
commonly  the  rapidly  increasing  protoplasm,  in  itself  colourless  and  hyaline,  is 
rendered  tm-bid  by  numerous  small  granules,  consisting,  probably,  of  minute  drops 
of  oil.  The  protoplasm,  as  it  is  generally  met  with,  ought  therefore  to  be  con- 
sidered as  true  protoplasm  with  varying  admixtures  of  different  formative  materials 
(Mtiaplium  of  Hanstein).  The  consistence  of  protoplasm  varies  greatly  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances,  even  in  the  same  protoplasm- mass.  It 
commonly  appears  soft,  plastic,  tough,  inelastic,  and  very  extensible;  in  other 
cases  it  is  more  gelatinous,  sometimes  stiff,  brittle  (in  the  embryos  of  seeds  before 
germination);  but  very  commonly  it  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  fluid.  All 
these  properties  depend  essentially  on  the  quantity  of  water  it  has  absorbed.  But, 
however  great  may  be  the  quantity  of  water,  and  its  consequent  similarity  to  a 
fluid,  the  protoplasm  is  nevertheless  never  a  fluid ;  even  the  mucilaginous  or  gelatinous 
conditions  of  other  bodies  can  only  be  very  superficially  compared  with  it.  For 
the  living  and  life-giving  protoplasm  is  endowed  with  internal  forces,  and,  as  the 
result  of  this,  with  an  internal  and  external  variability  which  is  wanting  in  every 
other  known  structure;  its  active  molecular  forces  cannot,  in  short,  be  compared 
with  those  of  any  other  substance*.  The  capacity  which  protoplasm  has,  in 
consequence  of  the  forces  which  become  manifested  in  it,  of  assuming  varying 
definite  external  forms,  as  well  as  its  capacity  of  secreting  substances  of  different 
chemical  and  physical  properties  according  to  definite  laws,  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  cell-formation  and  of  every  process  of  organic  life. 


'  On  the  crystals  sometimes  deposited  in  the  cell-wall,  see  Sect.  11. 

•  H.  von  Mohl,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1844,  p.  273,  and  1855,  p.  689 ;  [Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1857,  vol.  VII. 
P-  25.^]- — Unger,  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  der  Pflanzen,  p.  274,  1855. — Nageli,  Pflanzenphy>iol. 
Untersuchungen,  Heft  I.  Zurich. — Briicke,  Wiener  akad.  Bcrichte,  p.  408  et  seq.,  1861.— Max 
Schultze,  Ucber  das  Protoplasma  der  Rhizopoden  und  PflanzenzcUen,  Leipzig  1863.  —  De  Bary, 
Die  Mycetozoen,  Leipzig  1864. —  Hofmeister,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  Lcip/ig  1867. — 
Hanstein.  Sitzungsberichte  der  niedcrrheinischen  Gesellschaft  in  Bonn,  Dec.  19,  1870. 

'  For  further  details  oii  this  point,  see  Book  III ; '  also  my  Handbuch  der  Expjrimcnlal- 
Physiologie  der  Pflanzen,  §  116,  Leipzig  1865. 
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The  protoplasm  of  plants,  when  in  a  state  of  vital  activity,  is  generally  very 
watery;  on  one  hand  it  exhibits  an  internal  differentiation  of  its  substance  into 
layers  and  portions  differing  in  their  consistence  and  chemical  nature ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  assumes  definite  outlines,  and  becomes  bounded  by  surfaces  of  determinate, 
and  mostly  very  variable,  form. 

The  internal  differentiation  of  protoplasm  usually  manifests  itself  by  the 
formation  of  an  external  hyaline,  firmer,  but  very  thin  layer,  surrounding  the  inner 
mass,  with  which  it  remains  in  the  most  intimate  contact.  Every  portion  of  a 
protoplasm-mass  immediately  surrounds  itself,  when  it  becomes  isolated,  with 
such  a  skin.  In  the  interior  a  quantity  of  fluid  sap,  which  permeates  its 
substance  throughout,  becomes  separated  in  the  form  of  drops  (Vacuo/ts);  when 
the  protoplasm  is  contained  in  a  growing  cell  these  vacuoles  increase  as  the 
cell  grows,  and  the  protoplasm-mass  becomes  a  sac  filled  with  watery  sap. 
One  of  the  most  common  internal  differentiations  of  the  young  protoplasm- 
mass,  while  constituting  itself  a  separate  individual,  is  the  formation  of  the 
Nucleus,  The  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  at  first  indistinguishable  from  the 
rest  of  the  protoplasm,  and  its  formation  is  essentially  the  accumulation  of 
certain  particles  of  protoplasm  round  a  centre,  which  is  also  usually  the  centre 
of  the  whole  protoplasm-mass.  Once  formed,  the  nucleus  —  whose  chemical 
nature,  as  far  as  observation  goes,  is  altogether  similar  to  that  of  the  protoplasm 
— ^becomes  more  sharply  defined;  it  may  itself  become  enveloped  in  a  skin, 
and  vacuoles  and  granules  (the  Nucleoli)  may  become  separated  in  it.  But  the 
nucleus  always  remains  a  part  of  the  protoplasm-mass ;  it  is  always  imbedded  in 
it;  very  commonly  it  becomes  again  absorbed,  after  a  short  existence,  in  the 
protoplasm,  eg,  in  cells  which  divide  frequently,  see  p.  14;  in  the  elongated  cells 
of  the  Characeae  the  nucleus  disappears  altogether  when  the  circulating  motion  of 
the  protoplasm  begins.  Another  very  common  differentiation  of  the  substance 
of  the  protoplasm  consists  in  portions  of  it  becoming  separated  in  a  definite 
form,  and  assuming  a  green  colour,  forming  the  Chlorophyll-bodies^  which,  like  the 
nucleus,  not  only  arise  out  of  the  protoplasm,  but  always  remain  portions  of  the 
protoplasm -mass.  But  since  these  require  more  minute  investigation,  the  next 
section  will  be  devoted  to  them. 

The  external  configuration  of  the  protoplasm  as  a  mass  of  definite  form  can 
be  reduced  to  two  cases: — either  all  its  most  minute  particles  group  themselves 
concentrically  round  a  common  centre;  or  an  internal  motion  takes  place,  which 
causes  the  protoplasm -mass  to  become  elongated  in  some  one  direction,  and 
disturbs  the  centripetal  arrangement.  The  former  occurs  commonly  in  the  for- 
mation of  new  cells,  the  latter  during  their  growth. 

The  movements  of  the  minute  particles  of  protoplasm  which  determine  its 
grouping  and  configuration  during  the  formation  and  growth  of  cells,  are  generally 
so  slow  as  not  to  be  visible  even  when  subjected  to  a  very  high  magnifying  power. 
Much  quicker  movements,  even  appearing  rapid  under  a  very  high  magnifying 
power,  occur  in  cells  either  before  their  growth,  as  in  swarm-cells,  or  when  it 
is  nearly  completed.  Merely  having  regard  to  external  appearance,  the  following 
kinds  of  movements  of  this  nature  may  be  distinguished : — 

(A)  Movements  of  naked  protoplasm-masses,     (i)  Swimming  of  swarm-cells 
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and  antherozoids.  This  is  characterised  by  the  naked  protoplasm-mass — swarm-cell 
or  antherozoid — not  changing  its  external  form,  while  motile  vibratile  cilia,  which 
are  probably  slender  threads  of  protoplasm,  cause  rotation  round  the  longer  axis, 
and  at  the  same  lime  a  progressive  motion  in  the  water.  (2)  Amcuhoid  mcrvement ; — 
consisting  of  rapid  changes  in  the  external  shape  of  naked  protoplasmic  structures, 
Myxoamoebae  and  plasmodia,  which,  while  under  water  or  in  moist  air  on  a 
firm  support,  creep  about  as  if  flowing,  extending,  and  contracting;  while  within 
both  the  principal  mass  and  the  appendages  which  proceed  from  it  a  *  streaming' 
motion  occurs. 

(B)  Movements  of  the  protoplasm  within  the  cell-wall.  These  commence 
after  the  protoplasm- mass  of  the  cell  has  formed  a  larger  sap  cavity,  and  continue 
commonly  after  the  growth  of  the  cell  has  ceased  until  the  end  of  its  life. 
(3)  Those  movements  are  distinguished  as  Circulation  where  threads  and  bands, 
proceeding  from  the  parietal  protoplasm,  run  to  that  portion  which  envelopes  the 
nucleus^  and  often  stretch  completely  across  the  sap-cavity.  A  distinction  is  drawn 
between  movements  of  larger  portions  of  protoplasm,  and  the  '  streaming ' 
movement  of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed ;  the  former  consist  in  the 
accumulation  or  diminution  of  the  parietal  layer,  in  movements  in  different  directions 
of  the  mass  which  contains  the  nucleus,  and,  dependent  on  this,  in  different  groupings 
of  the  threads.  Within  these  structures  themselves  currents  often  occur,  which 
are  apparent  from  the  movement  of  the  enclosed  granules,  and  are  often  in 
opposite  directions  within  the  same  slender  thread.  In  the  cells  of  lower  and  higher 
plants  which  contain  much  protoplasm  and  sap  but  only  a  small  quantity  of  granular 
contents,  the  circulation  is  a  widely  distributed  phenomenon,  especially  visible  in 
the  hairs.  (4)  The  term  Rotation  is  applied  to  those  cases  where  the  whole 
mass  of  protoplasm  enclosing  a  cell-cavity  circulates  as  a  ihick  current  complete 
in  itself,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  grains  and  granules  contained  in  it.  This 
occurs  in  some  water-plants,  Characeae,  Vallisneria^  root-hairs  of  Hydrocharis^  &c. 

(a)  The  protoplasm  exists  in  two  conditions,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
living  and  the  dead ;  the  former  passes  over  into  the  latter  by  the  most  various  chemical 
and  mechanicil  processes ;  the  reactions  of  living  protoplasm  towards  chemical  reagents 
are  essentially  different  from  those  of  dead  protoplasm ;  but  this  of  course  can  only 
be  perceived  when  the  reagents  do  not  at  the  same  moment  cause  death.  Solutions 
of  different  colouring  matters,  as  aqueous  solutions  of  the  colours  of  flowers  and  the 
juices  of  fruits,  especially  also  weak  acetic  sc-lution  of  carmine,  have  no  power  of 
colouring  living  protoplasm  * ;  but  if  it  has  been  previously  killed,  or  if  it  has  lost 
its  vital  properties  by  long-continued  action  of  these  reagents,  it  absorbs  a  re- 
latively larger  quantity  of  colouring  material  than  of  the  solvent,  and  the  whole 
substance  assumes  a  much  more  intense  colour  than  the  reagent.  Solutions  of  iodine 
in  water,  alcohol,  potassium  iodide,  or  glycerin,  act  in  a  similar  manner;  they  all  cause 
a  yellow  or  brown  colouring  of  the  protoplasm,  which  is  more  intense  than  that  of 
the  solution  itself.  If  protoplasm  is  first  treated  with  ni'ric  acid,  the  excess  of 
acid  removed  by  water,  and  potash  solution  added,  it  assumes  a  deep  yellow  colour ; 
saturated  with  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  and  then  treated  with  potash,  it  becomes 


*  In  consequence  of  this  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  are  colourless  even  when  the  sap  is  coloured 
in  living  cells;  in  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protoplasm  is  tinged  by  a  colouring  matter  soluble 
in  water  which  is  not  present  in  the  celUsap,  as  in  Floi  idea-  and  the  flowers  of  Compositac. 
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of  a  beautiful  dark  violet.  Protoplasm  containing  but  little  water  treated  with  a 
large  quantity  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  assumes  a  beautiful  rose-red  colour, 
without  at  first  changing  its  form;  subsequently  this  colour  and  the  form  disappear 
together,  the  protoplasm  dissolving.  Dilute  potash  solution  (sometimes  also  ammonia 
solution)  dissolves  protoplasm,  or  at  least  destroys  its  form,  and  makes  it  homogeneously 
transparent.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  cells  with  protoplasm  of  characteristic  form  are 
placed  in  concentrated  potash  solution,  the  form  remains  for  weeks,  but  disappears 
immediately  on  addition  of  water.  All  these  reactions  are  collectively  characteristic  of 
true  albuminoids,  as  casein,  fibrin,  and  albumen;  and  we  are  therefore  justified  in 
assuming  that  substances  of  this  kind  are  always  contained  in  protoplasm.  If  the 
protoplasm-sac  in  cells  with  much  sap  is  very  thin,  it  acquires  a  greater  power  of 
resistance  to  the  solvents.  In  another  respect  also  protoplasm  behaves  like  albuminoids. 
By  heating  very  watery  protoplasm  to  above  50°  C,  it  is  killed  and  becomes  turbid 
and  stiff,  as  if  coagulated ;  alcohol  and  dilute  mineral  acids  act  in  the  same  manner. 
The  nucleus  behaves  towards  all  colouring  substances,  solvents,  and  coagulating  agents, 
in  the  same  manner  as  living  watery  protoplasm,  or  it  shows  itself  even  more  sensitive, 
especially  in  young  cells ;  in  older  cells  however  it  is  acted  on  less  easily. 

At  the  base  of  all  protoplasmic  structures  there  probably  lies  a  substance  which  is 
colourless,  homogeneous,  and  not  visibly  granular,  to  which  alone  the  name  Protoplasm 
ouji^ht  perhaps  to  be  applied,  or  which  ought  at  all  events  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
basis  of  protoplasm.  The  fine  granules  which  are  so  often  mingled  with  it,  and 
whicii  some  consider  an  essential  ingredient,  are  probably  finely  divided  assimilated 
foaJ-materials,  which  undergo  a  further  chemical  metamorphosis  into  protoplasm;  every 
intermediate  form  occurs  from  these  more  or  less  fine  granules  to  the  largest  which 
may  be  clearly  recognised  as  oil  and  starch.  Homogeneous  protoplasm  destitute  of 
granules  is  found  in  the  cotyledons  of  dormant  embryos  of  HeliantiniSy  and  in  the  first 
leaves  of  Pbaseoius ;  out  of  it  chlorophyll  is  subsequently  formed,  and  it  contains  but 
very  little  water;  but  the  extremely  watery  protoplasm  which  rotates  in  the  cells  of 
Fallhneria  is  also  not  itself  granular;  nothing  but  nucleus  and  chlorophyll-granules 
can  be  recognised  in  it.  In  the  development  of  the  spores  oi  Equ'uetum  (Fig.  10,  p.  14) 
the  finer  granules  separate  repeatedly  from  the  homogeneous  protoplasm,  and  afterwards 
become  again  distributed  through  it.  But  in  some  cases  the  protoplasm  is  so  loaded 
with  granular  and  coloured  materials,  that  the  colourless  hyaline  basis  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  oospheres  of  Fucus  (Fig.  2,  p.  3),  the  zygospores 
of  Spirogyra  (Fig.  6,  p.  10),  and  in  many  spores  and  pollen-grains*.  In  the  reservoirs 
for  rcserve-materiak  contained  in  dry  seeds  (e.g,  the  cotyledons  of  peas  and  beans), 
the  protoplasm  itself  is  often  contracted  into  small  roundish  grains,  among  which  lie 
the  starch-grains. 

(b)    Skin^  Facuolfs,  Mo'uement^,     Naked  protoplasm-bodies,  as  the  plasmodia  of  the 


*  Hanstcin  gives  to  the  substances  mingled  with  the  true  protoplasm,  and  which  undergo  many 
transformations,  the  collective  name  of  Metaplasm.     (Bot.  Zeitg.  1868,  p.  710.) 

'  [The  recent  observations  of  Strasburgcr  differ  in  some  respects  from  whit  is  stated  in  the 
text.  Strasburger  recognises  a  differentiation  of  protoplasm  into  two  layers,  which  may  be  termed 
Ec/oplasm  and  Endoplasm  respectively.  In  vegetable  cells  the  former  is  hyaline,  while  the 
chlorophyll-grains  are  imbedded  in  the  latter.  The  ectoplasm  does  not  however  consist  of  the 
mere  hyaline  basis  of  the  protoplasm,  nor  is  it  identical  with  the  skin  which  is  formed  on  a  free 
surface  when  exposed,  but  is  the  result  of  a  true  process  of  differentiation.  In  numerous  cases, 
though  not  universally,  Strasburger  has  found  that  the  ectoplasm  presents  the  radial  striation 
referred  to  in  the  text,  and  sometimes  also  a  slriation  parallel  with  the  surface.  In  the  swarm-cells 
of  Vaucheria  treated  with  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  he  found  that  this  striation  depended 
on  thj  presence  in  the  ectoplasm  of  small  rods  of  denser,  imbedded  in  more  watery  protoplasm. 
Extern  illy  and  internally  these  rods  are  in  contact  with  a  delicate  continuous  layer  of  protoplasm, 
and  the  cilia,  which  are  more  slender  than  the  rods  and  about  twice  as  long,  arise  from  them.  In 
the  earliest  stage  the  cilia  arc  small  processess  of  the  ectoplasm  corresponding  in  position  to  the  rods 
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Myxomycetes,  some  swarm-cells,  r.g.  of  Vaucbcria,  allow  the  skin  to  be  recognised, 
under  suflicieDt  magnifying  power,  as  a  hyaline  edging;  in  the  SMarm-cells  of  Vaucberia 
it  i»  eridently  slrijted  radially  when  seen  in  section,  just  as  stinie  cel!-walis  are; 
Hofmeister  {Handbuch,"  vol,  I,  p.  35)  found  the  same  appearance  in  the  plasmodia  of 
^tbalium.  Probably  this  stin  is  nothing  but  the  pure  basis  of  the  protoplasm  itself 
free  from  granules,  of  which  tiie  whole  body  is  formed,  but  which  is  masked  in 
Ihe  inlerior  by  grains  and  granules.  Tt  follows  that  in  the  amoeboid  movements  of 
pla&modia  the  new  exlcnsiuns  are  always  at  first  formed  of  the  skin  alone;    it   is  only 


idien  tiiey  increase  Id  size  that  the  Interior  granular  substance  makes  its  appearance 
in  them.  This  Is  more  clearly  the  case  In  the  masses  of  protoplastn  that  escape  into 
water  from  Ihe  injured  filaments  of  Vaacbrria,  which  often  instantly  become  rounded 
Into  globular  bodies,  but  not  unfrequently  show  the  amoiboid  movement  of  plasmodia 


■1  *  later  ttage ;  Ibey  arc  somewhat  longer,  Ihe  full  extreinity  of  each  being  tcrminaltd  by  a  knob  \ 
M  deTclopmeat  proceeds  Ihe  dlia  become  longer  and  the  knobi  become  smaller  in  proportlcn  to  the 
tncrestt  in  lenglb,  until  the  final  balr-like  form  is  reieheii.  As  long  us  Ite  swarm-cell  is  in  contact 
with  the  (nothei-eell-walU,  the  cilia  ate  closely  adpressed  lo  the  surface  of  Ihe  ectoplasm,  n  ilh  their 
apica  directed  forwards.  The  secreiioii  of  a  cellulose  envelope  b  closely  and  even  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  presence  of  an  ccloploamic  layer.  See  Stiasbui)^r,Studieii  iiber  Protoplasma,  Jena 
1876:  Vinetiii  Quart,  Jouni.  Hicr.  Sd.  1B77,  pp.  114-131.] 
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for  as  much  as  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  (Fig.  40).  This  interpretation  of  the  skio 
is  not  at  ail  opposed  to  the  fact  that  it  is  denser  than  the  inner  and  more  watery 
substance.  That  the  cohesion  in  each  protoplasm- mass  decreases  from  without  inwards 
is  shown  by  the  greater  mobility  of  the  inner  portion,  especially  with  plasmodia,  and 
also  by  the  formation  of  vacuoles,  which  clearly  depends  on  the  collection  of  part  of 
the  water  present  in  the  protoplasm  round  internal  points  in  drops,  presupposing 
that  the  cohesion  is  overcome  at  these  points.  The  view  that  the  hyaline  homogeneous 
basis  itself  forms  on  each  exposed  surface  of  the  protoplasm  the  skin  destitute  of 
granules,  entirely  agrees  with  the  supposition  that  not  only  every  vacuole  in  a  pro- 
toplasm-mass, but  also  every  thread  of  protoplasm  which  traverses  the  sap-cavity,  and 
finally  the  sap-cavity  itself,  is  also  bounded  by  a  skin,  even  if  it  be  so  thin  that  it  cannot 
be  seen  when  strongly  magnilied  '. 

If  the  protoplasm  is  not  enclosed  in  a  cell-wall,  the  vacuoles  are  usually  small  and 
not  numerous.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  cell-wall  is  formed,  and  if  the  cell  grows 
rapidly,  this  is  always  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  number  and  size  of  the  vacuoles 
(Fig.  I,  p.  3).  This  not  unfrequently  leads 
to  a  frothy  condition  of  the  protoplasm  where 
the  vacuoles  arc  separated  only  by  thin  lamellsc 
of  that  substance  (Fig.  41,  j1);  but  in  other 
cases  the  inner  protoplasm -mass  of  a  cell 
breaks  up  into  smaller  portions,  each  of  which 
encloses  a  large  vacuole  surrounded  by  a  thin 
skin  of  protoplasm  (Fig,  41,  B,  b).  These 
are  the  '  Sap--veiicle)'  which  are  so  com- 
mon, and  which  sometimes  enclose  granules 
of  chlorophyll  and  other  substances,  and  thus 
resemble  cells ;  they  are  not  uncommon  in  tbe 
flesh  of  berry-like  fruits,  and  in  tissues  with 
mucilaginous  juices.  If  the  rapidly  growing 
cell  does  not  form  new  protoplasm  as  the  size 
of  the  cell  and  the  amount  of  sap  increase, 
the  quantity  of  protoplasm  decreases ;  and  not 
unfrequently  it  forms  a  thin  sac  not  im- 
mediately visible,  lying  between  the  cell-wall 
.( juiliVl^mi™^;  jt^J'iTo'm  !h™fiT«'?t!irih^'h  of  which  it  lines  and  the  cell-sap  which  it  in- 
"X7'!l?ft"''i«u«v^'™itii*n*?'in^Mi'™'^oT^  vests,  and  becoming  visible  only  by  means  of 

aiei  iiuotc  >ui|*u«c  «w;  *ci:iiMii;*iiuiieii>i/pro-  rcagcnts  that  remove  the  water  and  separate 
""^™  U*'™"*^"*"^  the  protoplasm-sac— the  Primordial  Utricle  of 

Mohl*~from  the  cell  wall  by  contraction  (Fig.  41,  C,p).  The  significance  of  this  thin 
protoplasm- sac,  and  its  production  owing  to  the  increase  in  number  and  size  of  the 
vacuoles  in  an  onginally  continuous  protoplasm-mass,  will  no  longer  be  doubtful  to 
the  reader  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  Sects.  1,  3,  and  j,  and  by  comparison  of 
Fig.   I   with  Fig.  41. 

In  young  cells,  where  the  protoplasm  still  forms  a  thick  layer  or  a  net-work  per- 
meated by  vacuoles,  its  substance— with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  outermost  layer 
lying  on  the  eel  I -wall— appears  to  be  always  engaged  in  a  'streaming'  movement,  which 
is  however  usually  very  slow.  In  many  mature  and  large  cells,  which  do  not  serve 
for  the  storing  up  of  assimilated  materials,  and  where  the  protoplasm -mass  is  sufficiently 
nourished,  and  does  not,  as  the  cell   increases   in  size,  contract  to  a  mere  thin  skin. 


*  See  Hanstein.  Die  liewegiingserscheinung  des  Zvllkcms,  u.  s. 
rhcinischen  Gesellschaft  lu  Bonn,  Dec.  ig,  1870,  p.  114. 
'  [H.  von  Mohl,  Hot.  Zdtg,  1844,  p.  jjj.J 


ill  Silzung^berichte  dcr  nieder- 
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tbU  condition  !s  permanent.  If  the  whole  protoplasm- mass  withdraws  to  the  cell- 
wall,  enclosing  a  single  large  vacuole  (the  Sap-cmiiiy  of  the  cell),  all  the  particles  of 
protoplasm.  Rowing  in  one  direction,  may  form  a  continuous  broad  current  encircling 
the  cell  (rotation),  the  direction  of  which  is  always  such  as  to  describe  the  longest 
course  rouDd  the  cell-cavity  (Xiigeli).  Examples  occur  in  Characez,  and  in  many 
other  submerged  water-plants,  as  ValUtneria,  Cerat^bjllum,  Hydrilla,  and  root-hairs  of 
HyJmbaru ;  the  globular  nucleus,  when  present  (In  Characex  it  soon  disai^iears),  is 
carried  along  with  the  current.  The  protoplasm -mass  which  encloses  a  large  sap-cavity 
may,  however,  possess  a  net-work  of  ridge-like  prominences,  the  substance  nf  which 
flows  in  diRerent  directions;  the  nucleus  may  then  either  remain  at  rest  and  form 
the  centre  of  movement,  or  be  carried  along  with  the  current.  Cases  of  this  kind 
occur  tolerably  frequently  in  the  hatra  of  land-plants,  as  in  the  stinging  hairs  of  the 


stinging- nettle,  and  the  stellate  haire  of  the  hollyhock.  But  threads  of  protoplasm 
which  exhibit  these  currents  may  also  penetrate  the  sap-cavity  of  the  cell ;  not  un- 
frequently  {t.g.  Spiregyra,  hairs  of  Cucurbitn)  the  nucleus  then  lies  in  the  centre, 
enveloped  by  a  mass  of  protoplasm,  the  threads  uniting  it  with  the  layer  which 
dolhes  the  cell-wall.  These  threads,  stretching  across  the  sap-cavity,  arise  from  the 
tbin  lameUsr  of  protoplasm  which  in  young  quickly-growing  cells  separate  adjoining 
vacuoles;  when  these  finally  Row  together  into  a  single  sap-cavity,  the  thicker  parts  of  the 
lamellz  (Fig.  i,  B,  p.  a)  remain  as  threads,  forming  a  more  or  less  irregular  net-work, 
which  at  first  corresponds  to  the  coalescent  vacuoles,  but  which  undergoes  further 
changes  of  form  as  the  cell  continues  to  grow,  and  in  consequence  of  the  internal 
movements  of  the  whole  protoplasm.  New  threads  also  make  their  appearance ;  ridge- 
like portions  arise  hoia  the  peripheral  protoplasm,  or  even  on  the  thicker  threads,  and 
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finally  become  detached,  leaving  the  two  ends  of  the  new  thread  united  with  the  rest 
of  the  protoplasm;  they  do  not  grow  up  as  branches  with  one  free  estremitj. 
(Hanstein,  /.  r.  p.  321,;  Some  of  the  threads  also  disappear,  the  two  ends  remaining  in 
connexion  uith  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm  and  conlescing  with  it.  The  threads  form, 
with  the  central  mass  of  protoplasm  which  contains  the  nucleus  and  the  layer  which 
clothes  the  cell-wall,  a  connected  system,  portions  of  which  may  change  their  position 
with  resj)ect  to  one  another. 

Besides  these  displacements — in  consequence  of  which  the  parietal  protoplasm  accu- 
mulates or  diminishes  at  any  one  spot,  and  the  mass  of  protoplasm  in  the  cell-cavity 
which  contains  the  nucleus  wanders  about,  and  alters  accordingly  the  grouping  and  form 
of  the  threads — under  high  magnifying  power  another  form  of  movement  comes  into 
view,  which  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  the  former,  although  the  exact  mode  b 
unknown.  In  the  parietal  protoplasm  and  in  the  mass  which  contains  the  nucleus, 
but  most  distinctly  in  the  threads,  the  minute  granules — generally  of  chlorophyll — 
are  to  be  seen  in  a  *  streaming  *  motion,  which,  under  high  magnifying  power, 
may  even  appear  very  rapid.  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  when 
the  cell  is  magnified,  say  five  hundred  times,  the  rapidity  of  the  motion  is  also  ap- 
parently increased  five  hundred-fold.  Within  even  a  very  slender  thread,  the  granules 
near  one  another  not  unfrequently  flow  in  opposite  directions.  Chlorophyll-granules 
often  appear  to  be  in  motion  on  the  surface  of  slender  threads;  it  may  nevertheless 
l)e  assumed  with  certainty  that  they  also  are  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  thread ; 
but,  being  very  prominent,  are  covered  by  only  a  very  thin  lamella  of  it. 

I'hose  movements  of  protoplasm  which  produce  changes  in  the  internal  grouping 
of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  may  be  compared  to  the  displacements  of  the  mass 
which,  in  the  case  of  naked  Amccbx,  change  the  external  contour,  and  cause  its 
creeping  motion.  In  the  case  of  circulating  protoplasm,  the  firm  cell-wall  hinders  the 
change  of  contour,  as  well  as  the  change  of  place  of  the  whole  mass;  but  the  large 
sap-cavity  allows  of  internal  changes  of  position  of  larger  or  smaller  portions.  The 
'streaming'  movement,  which  is  visible  by  means  of  the  imbedded  granules,  occurs 
in  the  creeping  naked  protoplasm  of  the  Amoebae  as  well  as  in  that  enclosed  in  a 
cell-wall. 

(c)  The  Nut/i'uj,  That  the  nucleus,  which  is  never  absent  from  Muscineae  and  Vascular 
plants,  but  more  often  from  Thallophytcs,  is  a  product  of  differentiation  of  the  proto- 
plasm, is  sufilciently  evident,  not  only  from  its  chemical  behaviour  (*vidf  supra,  under  a), 
but  also  from  its  participation  in  the  processes  of  cell-formation  (see  Sect.  3).  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  once  formed,  it  constitutes  a  character- 
istically organised  portion  of  the  cell,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  a  mode  of 
development  of  its  own.  At  first  the  nucleus  is  always  a  homogeneous  roundish  pro- 
tophism-mass ;  subsequently  its  surface  becomes  firmer  without  taking  the  form  of  a 
special  skin ;  in  the  interior  there  appear  usually  two  or  three  (sometimes  more)  large 
granules,  called  NucMi,  which,  however,  are  often  wanting.  The  nucleus  has,  at  the 
time  of  its  origin,  generally  already  attiined  its  permanent  size,  or  nearly  so ;  its  growth 
is  never  proportional  to  that  of  the  cell;  while  in  young  tissue-cells  (Fig.  i,  p.  2)  it 
usually  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  cell-cavity,  in  mature  cells  its  mass  is  progressively 
smaller  in  projwrtion  to  that  of  the  whole  cell.  Its  further  development  consists 
in  its  obtaining  a  firmer  outer  layer,  and  in  the  formation  of  small  vacuoles  and 
nucleoli ;  only  rarely  does  it  grow  for  a  longer  time ;  its  substance  may  become 
frothy  from  the  further  formation  of  vacuoles,  and  sometimes  it  exhibits  a  circulation 
in  the  intci  ior  of  the  firmer  enveloping  layer,  as  in  a  cell  ^  The  -nucleus  always 
remains  enclosed  in  the  substance  of  the  protoplasm ;  if  this  latter  forms  vacuoles,  or 
develoi>es  the  circulation  already  described,  the  nucleus  remains  enveloped  in  a  coating 


*  In  young  hairs  of  IIyo>cyamus  niger,  according  to  A   Weiss  in  the  Sitzungsberichtc  dcr  kais. 
Akadcniic  dcr  Wisscnschaftcn  zu  Wicn,  vol.  LIV,  July  1866. 
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or  mass  of  protoplasm  which  is  connected  with  the  parietal  protoplasm-sac  by  the 
lamellae  lying  between  the  vacuoles  or  by  the  threads.  The  nucleus  apparently  follows 
passively  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm  in  which  it  is  enveloped ;  it  also  undergoes 
changes  of  form  under  the  pressure  and  traction  of  the  moving  mass  beneath  the 
eye  of  the  observer.  *  During  the  movement,*  says  Hanstein  (/.  c,  p.  226),  *the 
bands  of  protoplasm  are  very  tightly  stretched,  so  that  the  envelope  of  the  nucleus  is 
drawn  out  into  sharp  angles.  It  looks  as  if  the  nucleus  (with  its  envelope)  were 
towed  about  like  a  ferry-boat  by  ropes.  But  since  during  this  towing  the  bands 
alter  their  direction  and  form,  it  is  evident  that  the  envelope  of  the  nucleus  must 
also  change  its  form.  But  not  only  the  envelope,  but  also  the  nucleus  itself,  does 
this ;  this  latter  is  never  spherical  or  of  any  regular  form  during  its  movement,  but  is 
irregularly  elongated,  and  usually  in  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  the  time.*  This 
change  in  the  form  of  the  nucleus  may  also  be  recognised  from  the  displacement  of 
the  nucleoli  within  its  mass. 

Sect.  6.  The  Chlorophyll-bodies  and  similar  Protoplasmic  Structures  ^ 
— Chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring  matter  so  generally  distributed  through  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  is  always  united  to  definite  portions  of  the  protoplasm -mass 
of  the  cells  in  which  it  is  found ;  these  green- coloured  portions  of  protoplasm 
may,  in  contradistinction  to  the  colouring  matter  itself  by  which  they  are  tinged,  be 
designated  Chlorophyll-bodies.  Every  chlorophyll-body  consists  then  of  at  least 
two  substances,  the  colouring  matter  and  its  protoplasmic  vehicle;  if  the  former 
is  removed  by  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzin,  or  essential  or  fatty  oils,  the  latter 
remains  behind  colourless.  The  colouring  matter  contained  in  each  chlorophyll- 
body  is  itself  only  extremely  small  in  quantity;  after  its  removal  the  protoplasmic 
basis  retains  not  only  its  form  but  also  its  previous  volume.  The  latter  is  always  a 
continuous  soft  substance  containing  extremely  small  vacuoles,  in  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  generally  distributed  universally,  though  not  always  uniformly. 

Chlorophyll-bodies  arise  in  the  young  cells  by  the  separation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm into  portions  which  remain  colourless  and  others  which  become  green  and 
sharply  defined.  This  may  be  due  to  very  small  particles  of  a  somewhat  different 
nature  either  originally  existing  or  being  produced  in  the  previously  homogeneous 
protoplasm,  and  which  collect  to  form  distinct  masses.  The  chlorophyll-bodies 
which  arise  in  this  manner  always  remain  imbedded  in  the  colourless  protoplasm 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  nucleus;  they  are  never  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  cell-sap.  Their  chemical  and  physical  properties  distinctly  show  that  their 
colourless  basis  is  a  substance  altogether  similar  to  protoplasm.  The  chlorophyll- 
bodies  consequently  always  behave  as  integral  parts  of  the  protoplasm ;  and  this 
is  especially  evident  in  the  division  of  cells,  conjugation,  the  formation  of  swarm- 
cells,  &c.  But  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  when  once  formed,  grow;  and  if  they 
possess  roundish  forms  they  may  increase  by  division.  Both  processes  appear  always 
to  depend  on  the  growth  of  the  protoplasm-mass  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 


'  H.  von  Mohl,  Bot.  Zeitg.  nos.  6  and  7,  1855;  [Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  VI,  1856,  p.  139.] 
—A.  Gris,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  Ser.  vol.  VII.  1857,  p.  179. — Sachs,  Flora,  1862,  p.  129; 
1863,  p.  193.  Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Exper.  Physiol,  der  Pflanzcn,  §  87,  Leipzig  1865. — Hofmeislcr, 
Die  Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  §  41,  Leipzig  1867.— Kraus,  Jahrb.  fiir  wisscnsch.  Bot.  VIII. 
1871,  p.  131.  [Ditto,  Zur  Kenntnibs  der  Chlorophyllfarbstoffe  11.  ihrer  Verwandten.  Stuttgart  1872. 
—For  Sorby's  researches  on  chlorophyll  see  Book  II.  chap.  3,  sect.  8.] 
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It  is  only  in  the  Algse  that  the  forms  of  the  chtorophyll-bodies  show  much 
variety.  In  them  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  the  whole  protoplasm -mass,  with 
the  exception  of  an  outermost  layer  or  a  little  more  than  this,  either  appears 
homogeneously  green  {as  many  swarm-cells,  PalmeltaceK,  gonidia  of  Lichens) ;  or 
the  chlorophyll- bodies  assume  stellate  forms  {f-g-  Zygntma  crucialum.  Fig.  43), 
or  they  form  several  lamells  with  a  stellate 
transverse  section  when  the  cell  is  cut  across 
(as  in  Chskrium,  &c.),  or  straight  or  spiral 
bands  (e.g.  Spirogjra).  But  in  most  AlgK, 
and  in  all  Muscineas  and  Vascular  plants,  the 
chlorophyll-bodies  are  rounded  or  polygonal 
masses  collected  around  a  centre,  and  are 
termed  ChlorophyU-granults,  Generally  a 
tlU'^i"^™^h'".'rVI'"'  '"°  '='^"'i"'>'''*^'"  large  number  are  contained  in  one  cell;  some- 
times, however,  only  a  few  relatively  large 
ones  {e.g.  Selagineila),  and  in  one  of  the  Hepatic*  of  simplest  structure  {Anlhoceros) 
only  a  single  chlorophyll -granule  exists  in  each  cell,  enclosing  the  nucleus ;  this 
therefore,  when  the  ceils  divide,  itself  also  divides  in  a  corresponding  manner. 

With  extremely  few  exceptions  Slarch-grains  arise  in  the  homogeneous 
substance  of  the  chlorophyll -bo  dies,  and,  where  these  have  special  forms,  are 
distributed  in  definite  places  (see,  e.g..  Fig.  5,  p.  10);  they  are  produced,  in  larger 
or  smaller  numbers,  in  the  interior  of  ordinary  chlorophyll-granules.  They  are 
at  first  visible  as  points,  gradually  increase  in  size,  and  finally  may  so  completely 
fill  up  the  space  of  the  chlorophyll -granule  that  its  green  substance  is  represented 
only  by  a  line  coating  on  the  mamre  starch-grain ;  even  this  disappears  under 
certain  circumstances  (as  in  old  yellow  leaves  of  Pisum  mlham  or  Nicoliana),  and 
the  starch- contents  then  lie  in  the  cell,  which  now  contains  no  protoplasm,  in  the 
place  of  the  chlorophyll- granules.  Sometimes  drops  of  oil  also  form  in  the  interior 
of  the  chlorophyll- body  {«.  g.  in  the  bands  of  Spirog}-ra) ;  and  here  and  there 
granular  contents  of  an  unknown  nature  are  observed.  All  these  slruclures  which 
arise  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies  are,  however,  not  constant  portions  of  them ;  their 
appearance  and  disappearance  depend  entirely  on  light,  temperature,  and  other 
circumstances;  the  appearance  of  the  chlorophyll-bodies  themselves  is  also  bound 
up  with  these  conditions  of  life,  to  a  description  of  which  we  shall  recur  in  Book  III, 
where  it  will  be  shown  that  chlorophyll  is  one  of  the  most  important  elementary  struc- 
tures, and  that  its  contents  are  the  products  of  its  assimilation.  The  consideration 
of  these  and  other  purely  physiological  properties  of  chlorophyll  must  be  deferred 
till  then.  Sooner  or  later,  in  the  normal  course  of  things,  the  chlorophyll-bodies 
are  again  absorbed ;  this  occurs  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  at  the  time  when 
the  leaves  of  the  higher  plants  are  preparing  for  their  fall;  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  most  of  our  native  trees  and  shrubs,  in  llie  autumn.  The  whole  prolo- 
plasm-mass — and  with  it  the  chlorophyll-granules  from  the  cells  of  the  leaves  about 
to  fall— is  then  absorbed  and  transferred  to  ihe  perennial  persistent  structures. 
The  phenomena  which  accompany  this  process  vary  greatly ;  but  finally  there 
remain  in  the  cells  filled  with  water  and  often  with  acicular  crjstals,  a  number 
of  yellow  glittering  granules  which  bear  no  resemblance  lo  chlorophyll ;    if  the  falling 
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leaves  are  red,  ihis  depends  on  a  substance  dissolved  in  the  sap ;  but  in  this  case 
also  the  yellow  grantiles  are  to  be  found. 

Tbe  presence  of  chlorophyll  in  tissues  is  not  always  to  be  recognised  by  the 
naked  eye.  Sometimes  the  cells  that  possess  chlorophyll  contain  a  red  sap ;  in 
other  cases  the  green  tissue  of  the  leaves  is  covered  by  an  epidermis  with  red  sap, 
as  in  young  plants  of  Alriplex  korknsis ;  in  this  case,  if  the  coloured  epidermis 
be  removed,  the  green  Ussue  may  be  recognised.  But  in  Alga?  and  Lichens  we 
find  that  the  chlorophyll -body  of  the  cell  itself  contains,  in  adtlilion  lo  the  green 
colouiing  matter,  a  red,    blue,    or  yellow    substance    soluble    in    water ;    the    fresh 


chlorophyll- body  appears  then,  by  the  admiilure  of  the  chlorophyll  contained  in 
it  with  these  substances,  verdigris-ETeen  (OscHlaloria,  Pelligtra  canina,  &c,),  a  fine  red 
(Florideie),  brown  (Fueus,  Laminaria  sauharina),  or  bulT  (Dialomace»).     (See  Book 

n.  Aig^.) 

From  this  are  to  be  distinguished  those  cases  in  which  the  originally  green 
chlorophyll-granules  assume  a  red  or  yellow  colour  from  the  alteration  of  iheir 
colouring  material,  a  phenomenon  which,  from  its  physiological  bearings,  1  have 
lermed  Dfgradalien  of  chlorephjll.      Thus  the  green  bodies  in    the   walls  of  the 
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antheridia  of  Mosses  and  Characeae  become,  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  of  a 
beautiful  red;  in  ripening  fruits  (Lycium  harharuniy  Solanum  pseudo-capsicum ^  &c.), 
the  change  of  colour  from  green  to  yellow  and  red  depends  also  on  a  similar  loss 
of  colour  of  the  chlorophyll-granules,  accompanied  by  a  breaking  up  into  angular 
forms  with  two  or  three  points  (Kraus,  /.  c).  Nearly  related  to  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  are  the  vehicles  of  the  yellow  colouring  materials  to  which  many  petals 
owe  their  colour  (e,  g.  Cucurhitd).  The  occasional  blue  ( Tillandsia  amcena)  or  brown 
and  violet  bodies  (^Orchis  Mono)  are  much  further  removed  from  this  type,  although 
they  also  have  a  basis  similar  to  protoplasm,  which  is  tinged  by  a  colouring  material, 
in  these  cases  soluble  in  water. 

(a)  The  Substance  of  the  Cbhrophyll-hodies  is,  irrespectively  of  the  contents  referred 
to,  destitute  of  those  fine  granules  which  are  so  generally  distributed  through  colourless 
motile  protoplasm.  In  spite  of  their  sharply  defined  form  they  are  very  soft  and 
greasy  when  crushed;  when  they  come  into  contact  with  pure  water,  vacuoles  are 
formed,  which  at  last  burst  through  the  green  substance  as  hyaline  bladders.  Young 
chlorophyll-granules  may  thus  become  converted  into  delicate  bladders,  in  which  the 
starch-grains  remain ;  old  grains  have  much  greater  consistence.  After  extraction  of 
the  green  colouring  matter  out  of  true  chlorophyll-bodies,  r.  g,  the  bands  of 
Spirogyra  or  granules  of  Allium  Cepa,  the  remaining  colourless  basis  possesses  greater 
power  of  resistance,  is  coagulated,  and  shows  all  the  reactions  of  protoplasm  already 
mentioned. 

(b)  The  Origin  of  the  Chlorophyll-bodies  has  at  present  only  been  directly  observed 
in  the  granular  forms;  it  can  to  some  extent  be  compared  with  the  process  of  free 
cell-formation.  Round  centres  of  formation  within  the  protoplasm  small  portions  of 
it  collect  in  defined  masses;  if  the  centres  of  fonnalion  are  at  a  considerable  dis« 
tancc  from  one  another,  the  chlorophyll-granules  become  round  (as  in  the  hairs 
of  Cucurbita);  but  if  they  are  large  and  lie  close  to  one  another,  they  are  at 
first  polygonal,  as  if  flattened  by  pressure.  The  process  then  resembles  the  formation 
of  numerous  small  swarm-cells  in  a  single  cell  of  jichlya  (Fig.  9,  ^,  p.  13);  only  that 
in  this  latter  case  colourless  protoplasm  always  continues  to  lie  between  the  green 
portion,  as  in  the  parietal  chlorophyll  of  the  leaves  of  Phanerogams.  If  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  collects  round  the  central  nucleus  during  the  formation  of  chlorophyll, 
the  granules  are  often  formed  in  its  neighbourhood;  they  may  then  revolve  with  the 
protoplasm  in  the  cell,  or  afterwards  assume  definite  positions.  In  the  filamentous 
Algae  with  apical  growlh  {e,g,  Faucheria,  B/yopsis),  they  are  produced  in  the  colourless 
protoplasm-mass  of  the  growing  end  of  the  filament,  and  then  remain  closely 
applied  to  the  wall.  In  ripe  spores  of  Osmunda  regalis  the  chlorophyll  surrounds  the 
nucleus  in  the  form  of  amorphous  cloudy  masses,  which,  however,  separate  on  germi- 
nation as  ovoid  granules,  at  first  weakly  defined,  afterwards  more  sharply  (Kny).  In 
those  cells  of  young  leaves  of  Phanerogams  which  contain  chlorophyll  (cotyledons 
of  the  sunflower,  primordial  leaves  of  Phaseolus,  buds  of  the  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke,  &c.)  a  definite  layer  of  hyaline  protoplasm  devoid  of  granules  is  to  be  observed, 
close  to  the  cell-wall,  in  which  the  chlorophyll-granules  are  subsequently  formed ;  here  the 
appearance  is  sometimes  presented  as  if  the  mass  were  cut  up  into  polyhedral  pieces. 
The  formation  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  is  not  always  contemporaneous  with  that 
of  its  colouring  matter ;  they  may  be  at  first  colourless  (as  in  Vaucheria  or  Bryopsis, 
according  to  Hofmeistcr)  or  yellow  (in  the  case  of  leaves  of  Monocotyledons  or 
Dicotyledons  imperfectly  exposed  to  light  or  in  process  of  development),  and  be- 
come green  at  a  subsequent  period;  in  the  cotyledons  of  Coniferae  the  green  colour 
appears  contemporaneously  with  their  origin  even  in  the  dark  when  the  temperature 
is  sufliciently  high,  as  also  in  F'erns.  The  chlorophyll-granules,  after  assuming  their 
green  colour,  grow  by  intussusception  to  many  times  their  original  size;  if  they  are 
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parietal,  their  growth  in  length  and  breadth  is  generally  proportional  to  that  of  the 
cell-wall  and  protoplasm  in  which  they  lie.  But  if  the  growth  of  the  cell  is  very 
considerable,  the  growing  parietal  chlorophyll-granules  divide ;  this  takes  place  by  bipar- 
tition,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  longest  diameter,  into  two  secondary  granules 
usually  equal  in  size.  If  it  contained  small  starch-grains  before  the  division,  these 
arrange  themselves  round  the  centres  of  the  newly  formed  granules.  These  processes 
are  inferred  from  the  increase  of  the  number  of  granules  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  constricted  hour-glass- shaped  forms  on  the  other.  After 
this  bipartition  had  been  discovered  by  Nageli  in  Nitella^  Bryops'uj  FaJonia,  and  in  the 
prothallia  of  Ferns,  it  was  subsequently  noticed  in  all  the  families  of  Cryptogams  which 
form  chlorophyll ;  among  Phanerogams  also  it  appears  widely  distributed ;  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Sanio  in  Peperomia  and  FicarUtj  subsequently  by  Kny  in  Ceratopbyllum^ 
Myricpbyllumj  AnaebarUj  UtricularUif  Sambuctu,  Impatieruj  &c.  In  cells  of  the  prothal- 
lium  of  Osmimda  exposed  to  feeble  light  and  containing  but  little  chlorophyll,  Kny 
states  that  moniliform  rows  of  chlorophyll-granules  are  produced  by  repeated  bipartition, 
which,  like  the  chains  of  cells  of  Nojtoc,  continue  to  elongate  by  intercalary  divisions ; 
branching  takes  place  also,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  Nojtoc,  some 
of  the  chlorophyll-granules  increasing  in  size  transversely,  and  producing  branch-rows 
by  division. 

(c)  With  reference  to  the  Internal  Structure  of  the  Chlorophyll-bodies^  scarcely  any- 
thing more  can  be  said  than  that  their  outer  layer  often  appears  denser,  and  that  the 
proportion  of  water  increases  towards  the  interior,  the  cohesion  decreasing,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  formation  of  vacuoles.  A  differentiation  into  intersecting  layers  of  different 
density  has  only  been  once  observed,  by  Rosanoff,  in  old  chlorophyll-granules  of  BryopsU 
plumosa. 

Sect.  7.  Crystalloids  ^ — A  portion  of  the  protoplasmic  substance  of  a  cell 
sometimes  assumes  crystal-like  forms ;  bodies  are  produced  which,  bounded  by  plane 
surfaces  and  sharp  edges  and  angles,  possess  an  illusory  resemblance  to  true  crystals, 
even  in  their  behaviour  to  polarised  light ;  but  they  are  essentially  distinguished  from 
crystals  by  the  action  of  external  influences,  and  at  the  same  time  present  significant 
resemblances  to  organised  parts  of  cells.  It  is  therefore  legitimate  to  distinguish 
ihem  by  the  term  Crystalloids'^  proposed  by  Nageli.  They  are  usually  colourless, 
but  sometimes  act  as  vehicles  of  colouring  matters  (not  green),  which  may  be 
removed  from  them.  Their  substance  exhibits  all  the  more  essential  reactions 
of  protoplasm,  its  power  of  coagulation  and  of  taking  up  colouring  matters,  the 
yellow  reaction  with  potash  after  treatment  by  nitric  acid,  as  well  as  that  with  iodine. 
The  solubihty  of  different  crystalloids  is  very  different,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
proteids.  They  are  capable  of  imbibing  water,  and  swell  up  enormously  under 
the  influence  of  certain  solutions;  their  outer  layer  possesses  greater  power  of 
resistance  than  the  inner  more  watery  mass.     Those  crystalloids  which  have  been 


'  Hartig.  Bot.  Zcitg.  1856,  p.  262. — Radlkofer,  Ueber  die  Krystalle  proteinartiger  Korper 
pflaiulichen  und  thierischen  Urspnings,  Leipzig  1859. — Maschke,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S59,  p.  409. — Cohn, 
Uebcr  Proteinkr>'stalIe  in  den  Kartoffeln,  in  the  thirty -seventh  Jahresbericht  der  schlesischcn  Gesell- 
schaft  fiir  vaterliind.  Cultur,  1858,  Breslau. — Nageli,  Sitzungsberichte  der  k.  bayer.  Akadcmie  der 
Wissenscbaften,  1862,  p.  233. — Cramer,  Das  Rhodospermin,  in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Viertel- 
jahrsschrift  der  naturforsch.  Gesellschaft  in  Zurich. — J.  Klein,  Flora,  1871,  No.  ii. — Kraus,  in 
Jahrb.  fur  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  426. 

'  [The  term  'crj-stalloid'  is,  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  used  in  a  different  sense,  to  express 
any  substance  capable  of  crystallisation ;  see  Book  III.  Chap.  i.  Sect,  i.] 
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most  carefully  examined  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two  ingredients  of  different 
solubility;  the  two  are  so  combined  that  when  the  more  soluble  is  slowly  removed, 
the  less  soluble  remains  as  a  skeleton  (Nageli). 

Their  form  varies  greatly  in  different  plants ;  they  appear  as  cubes,  tetrahedra, 
octohedra,  rhombohedra,  and  in  other  forms ;  usually,  however,  their  crystallograpbic 
characters  cannot  be  exactly  defined,  a  consequence  of  their  small  size  and  of  the 
inconstancy  of  their  angles. 

In  the  rapidly  growing  organs  of  flowering  plants  they  are  known  only  in 
Lathroea  squamaria^ ;  more  commonly  they  are  produced  in  cells  where  large 
quantities  of  reserve- materials  are  collected  which  are  only  turned  to  use  at  a  later 
period.  The  crystalloids  themselves  appear  to  be  a  form  of  protoplasmic  structure 
especially  adapted  for  a  dormant  condition  (as  in  potato-tubers  and  many  oily 
seeds) ;  they  are  seldom  found  in  cells  which  contain  sap  (potato-tubers),  but  more 
often  in  cells  which  do  not  contain  it,  and  especially  in  oily  seeds.  Crystalloids 
containing  colouring  matters  are  found  in  petals  and  fruits.  Sometimes  they  are 
formed  only  after  the  action  of  alcohol  or  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  on  the 
plants  externally  or  internally  (Rhodospermin). 

The  crystalloids  of  potato-tubers  are  imbedded  in  the  protoplasm;  those  that 
are  widely  distributed  in  the  tissues  of  Lathraa  squamaria  are  contained  in  great 
numbers  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus;  those  found  in  oily  seeds  are  generally 
enclosed  in  aleurone-grains. 

The  crystalloids  discovered  by  Cohn  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato  are  <fonvenient  for 
observation;  they  are  found  very  abundantly  in  some  kinds,  in  others  less  frequently, 
in  the  parenchymatous  cells  which  contain  but  little  starch  beneath  the  skin  but 
tolerably  deep  in  this  tissue,  lying  enclosed  in  the  protoplasm.  Generally  they  are  in 
the  form  of  perfect  cubes  (less  often  of  derivative  forms,  as  tetrahedra).  Those  found 
by  Radlkofer  in  the  nucleus  of  the  cells  of  Latbraa  squamaria  lie  together  in  great 
quantities ;  they  have  the  form  of  thin  rectangular  plates ;  sometimes  they  have  rhombic 
or  trapezoid  forms ;  Radlkofer  thinks  it  most  probable  that  they  belong  to  the  rhombic 
system.  In  these  cases  they  may  be  seen  in  sections  without  further  preparation,  and 
their  relation  to  their  surroundings  is  clear.  The  case  is  different  with  the  crystalloids 
of  oily  seeds  enclosed  in  aleurone-grains ;  I  shall  recur  to  their  properties,  and  will  only 
mention  that  from  the  brazil-nut  they  are  obtained  in  quantities  by  washing  the  crushed 
oily  parenchyma  by  oil  or  ether,  the  crystalloids  settling  down  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
powder;  in  sections  but  little  can  be  made  out.  They  were  carefully  investigated  in 
.the  isolated  state  by  Nageli ;  according  to  him  they  appear  rhombohedral,  octobedral, 
or  tabular;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  belong  to  the  hexagonal  or  the  klino- 
rhombic  system.  Dried  and  then  placed  in  water,  they  alter  their  angles  about  a**  or  3°; 
in  potash  solution  they  swell  strongly  and  alter  their  angles  15°  or  16''.  By  weak  acids 
and  dilute  glycerin  a  substance  is  extracted,  and  a  weak  skeleton  with  firmer  skin 
remains  behind.  The  crystalloids  in  the  cells  of  the  endosperm  of  Rjcinuj  communU 
are,  like  all  crystalloids,  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  easily  seen  when  thin  sections  of  the 
tissue  are  laid  in  water,  which  destroys  the  substance  surrounding  the  crystalloid,  and 
sets  it  free.  They  frequently  take  the  form  of  octohedra  or  tetrahedra,  less  often  of 
rhombohedra;  but  the  system  is  not  certainly  determined.  The  crystalloids  which 
contain  colouring  matters  were  first  detected  by  Nageli  in  an  imperfect  form  in  the 


'  [According  to  Prillieux,  the  brown  colour  of  Neoitia  nidus-avis  is  due  to  brown  crystalloids 
which  assume  a  green  colour  when  the  plant  is  immci'sed  in  alcohol  or  boiling  water ;  see  Ann.  dcs 
Sci.  Nat.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  XIX.  p.  108.] 
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petals  of  Ptola  tricolor  and  OrcJbis,  and  better  developed  in  the  dried  fruits  of  Solanum 
amcricanum ;  in  the  latter  case  they  form  in  the  large  parenchymatous  cells  clusters  of 
a  deep  violet  colour;  the  separate  crystalloids  are  thin  rhombic  plates,  often  with 
truncated  angles,  &c.  According  to  Nageli  the  crystalline  form  is  the  rhombic  prism  in 
a  very  abbreviated  tabular  shape ;  the  six-sided  plates  are  composed  of  six  simple  ones. 
In  pure  water  they  remain  unchanged ;  alcohol  extracts  the  colouring  matter,  as  also  do 
dilute  acids;  both  leave,  after  long  treatment,  a  very  slight  skeleton  which  is  capable  of 
swelling,  while  the  whole  crystalloid  does  not  swell ;  Nageli  states  that  the  crystalloid 
consists  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  albuminous  and  a  large  quantity  of  another  substance, 
with  some  colouring  matter. 

Crystalloids  of  albuminous  substance  have  also  been  found  in  red  marine  Algae 
(Florideae)  and  in  one  Fungus.  Cramer  observed  the  first  case  of  this  kind ;  in  speci- 
mens of  Bometia  secimdiflora  which  had  lain  a  long  while  in  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
as  well  as  in  specimens  in  alcohol  of  CaUitbamnion  caudatum  and  seminudum,  he  found 
hexagonal  plates  and  prisms  with  all  the  properties  of  crystalloids,  and  coloured  red  by 
the  colouring  matters  of  the  Algae.  They  were  found  in  the  vegetative  cells  as  well 
as  in  the  spores.  In  sodium  chloride  preparations  of  Bometia  octohedral  crystalloids 
were  found  also,  apparently  belonging  to  the  klino-rhombic  system ;  they  were  colour- 
less. In  living  plants  of  the  same  Alga,  Cohn  also  discovered  colourless  octohedral 
crystalloids  which  absorb  the  red  colouring  matter  expelled  from  the  pigment-grains. 
Within  and  without  the  cells  of  Ceramium  rubrufn  preserved  in  sea-water  with  glycerin, 
klino-rhombic  prisms  formed,  coloured  red  by  the  expelled  pigment ;  they  are  clearly, 
like  the  hexagonal  crystalloids  observed  by  Cramer,  produced  only  after  death,  while  the 
colourless  octohedra  are  to  be  found  in  the  living  cells.  Finally,  in  dried  specimens  of 
other  Florideac,  Griffitbsia  harbata^  G,  neapolitana,  Gongroceras  peiiucidum,  and  CaUitbamnion 
semimsJum,  Klein  observed  colourless  crystalloids  of  a  different  form.  These  bodies 
may  all  be  comprised  in  the  name  first  given  by  Cramer, — Rbodojpermin,  In  the 
sporangiophores  of  Piloboltu  Klein  also  found  colourless  octohedra  of  tolerably  regular 
structiu^e  with  the  properties  of  crystalloids. 

Sect.  8.  Alenrone-Grams  ^ — The  reser\'oirs  for  reserve  material  contained 
in  ripe  seeds,  /*.  e.  in  the  endosperm  or  the  cotyledons  of  the  embryo,  always  contain 
considerable  quantities  of  proteids,  together  with  starch  or  oily  matter.  If  they 
contain  much  starch,  as  in  Grasses,  Phaseolus,  Via'a,  the  oak,  horse-chestnut, 
Spanish  chestnut,  &c.,  the  proteid,  which  only  contains  very  little  oily  matter, 
occupies  the  interstices;  it  then  consists  of  small  or  even  minute  granules,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  46.  In  oily  seeds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  place  of  the  starch-grains 
are  found  granular  roundish  or  angular  structures  (Fig.  47),  sometimes  not  dissimilar 


'  These  structures  were  dbcovercd  by  Hartig  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1855,  p.  881,  ami  described  in  detail 
but  imperfectly  {ibid.  1856,  p.  257;  [Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  1856,  vol.  VI.  p.  325]);  further  researches 
were  undertaken  by  HoUe  (Neues  Jahrb.  der  Phamiacie,  vol.  X.  1858)  and  Maschke  (Bot.  Zeitg. 
1859).  All  these  observations  left  undecided  the  relationship  of  the  grains  to  the  surrounding 
matrix ;  it  appeared  to  be  assumed  that  in  oily  seeds  the  matrix  consists  of  oil  only.  In  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  this  book  I  opposed  this  view,  and  pointed  out  that  the  matrix  in  the  cells 
of  oily  seeds  consists  of  a  mixture  of  oil  and  proteids,  or  rather,  of  a  very  oily  protoplasm ;  on 
the  other  hand  I  fell  into  the  error,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  diluted  ether,  of  considering 
the  aleurone-grains  themselves  as  a  compound  of  proteids  and  oil.  This  error  has  been  refuted 
by  Dr.  Pfeffer's  recent  researches,  commenced  in  the  Wurzburg  laboratory,  where  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  numerous  preparations  which  were  decisive  as  to  the  principal  question.  Dr.  Pfcflfer 
had  the  kindness  to  communicate  to  me  a  detailed  account  of  his  labours;  what  I  have  said  above 
follows  his  views  tolerably  closely.     See  Pfeffer,  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  fiir  wissens.  Bot.  vol.  VI II. 
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to  Starch-grains  in  their  appearance,  and  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous matrix,  which,  as  closer  investigation  shows,  consists,  according  to  the 
oiliness  of  the  seed,  of  more  or  less  oil  combined  with  proteids.  The  grains 
themselves,  on  the  other  hand,  consist,  independently  of  certain  enclosed  matters, 
of  proteids. 

In  the  aleurone -grains  the  proteid  itself  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
enclosed  substances.  The  latter  are  either  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  or  non- 
crystalline, roundish,  or  clustered  granules,  known  as  Globoids.  These  are  a  double 
calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate,  in  which  the  latter  base  is  greatly  in  excess. 


The  whole  proteid  is  sometimes  amorphous,  and  in  that  case  is  not  doubly 
refractive ;  or  the  greater  part,  with  the  enclosed  substances  already  named,  is 
developed  into  a  crystalloid  (Sect.  7),  and  this,  surrounded  by  a  thin  amorphous 
envelope,  constitutes  the  aleurone-grain.     (Fig.  48.) 

The  proteids  are  all  insoluble  in  water;  neither  alcohol  nor  water  extracts 
anything  from  ihem.  The  grains  which  contain  no  crystalloids  dissolve  in  water 
entirely  (Paonia),  partially  (Lupinus),  or  not  at  all  (Qtiog/ossum).  But  all  dissolve 
completely  in  water  containing  only  a  trace  of  potash.  VViih  careful  treatment  there 
always  remains  behind  a  membrane  surrounding   the  grain,  which   behaves  like 
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iknown  proteid.  With  aleu rone-grains 
,  a  similar  membrane  remains,  but  the 
;  kind ;  this  occurs  also  in  the 
eminds  one  of  the  similar 

s  clusters,  distinct  crystals, 
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coagulated  albumen  *  but  it  may  be  a  yet  i 

containing  crystalloids,  after  careful  solution,  a  s 

crjstalloid  itself  also  leaves  behind  one  of  the  s 

solution  of  globoids  in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  a 

behaviour  of  true  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate. 

The  crystalline  enclosures  of  calcium  oxalate  oct 

and  needles,  but  are  not  commonly  met  with. 

The  gkiboids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  never  absent 

from  aleurone-grains ;    when    they  are   accom- 
panied by  crystals,  it  is  almost  always  the  case 

that  the  grains  of  one  cell  contain  only  globoids, 

those  of  another  only  crystals,   as  in  Silybum 

marianum,  and  all  Umbelliferx  that  have  been 

examined.     There  occur   however  exceptions; 

in  the  grape-vine  a  globoid  forms  itself  round 

a  crystal  or  a  cluster  of  crystals.     The  globoids 

are  soluble  in  all  inorganic  acids,  and  in  acetiC; 

oxalic,   and    tartaric    acid,    but    not    in    dilute 

potash. 

The  globoids,  like  the  crystals,  may  occur 

in  an  aleurone-grain  singly  or  many  together ;      ■"'" 

in  the  latter  case  they  are  small,  and  even  too      "° 

minute  to  be  measured,  but  are  then   present      j^ 

in  enormous   numbers  in  one  grain,  f.g.  Lu- 

pimts  tuteus,  L.  polyphyilus.  Delphinium  Requitnii,  Ac. 

crystals  occur  singly,  the  largest  in  the  grape-vine.  Pfeffer  found  crystals  accom- 
panying crystalloids  only  in  £lhusa  Cynapium.  The  enclosed  substances  are  usually 
absent  from  very  small  aleurone-grains. 

In  some  seeds  there  is  in  each  cell  one  aleurone-grain  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  hs  size  {'Solitar'  of  Harlig),  both  when  crystalloids  are  present  and 
when  they  are  absent  (Etaeis,  Myrulica,  Vilis,  Lupinus  luteus)  \  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  enclosed  substances.  Thus  in  Lupinus  luleus  it  contains  a  tabular 
crystalloid ;  the  other  surrounding  grains  only  small  and  numerous  globoids.  In 
Silybum  a  cluster  of  crystals  lies  in  one  large  grain,  in  the  others  a  number  of 
needle-shaped  crystals.  In  other  cases  the  enclosed  substances  are  similar,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  globoids,  which  are  merely  larger  in  the  large  grain. 

The  crystalloids  are  tolerably  widely  distributed  in  aleurone-grains,  although 
the  greater  number  of  seeds  are  destitute  of  them.  They  are  not,  however,  cha- 
racteristic of  natural  families,  but  may  be  present  or  absent  in  members  of  the 
same  family ;  thus  among  palms,  Saba/  Adausonii  is  without,  Elaeis  guincaisis  has 
crystalloids ;  in  the  same  manner  all  Umbelliferie  which  have  been  investigated  want 
thera  except  ^thusa  Cynapium.  In  other  cases  all  seeds  of  the  same  family  appear 
to  contain  crystalloids,  as  in  the  Euphorbiaeeae,  among  which  Ricinus  supplied  the 
first  example  of  fine  crystalloids  in  the  aleurone-grains. 

The  matrix  which  surrounds  the  grains  of  aleurone  in  oily  seeds  is,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  always  a  mixture  of  oily  matter  and  proteids,  but  the  proportion 


Large  globoids  surrounding 
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of  the  latter  may  be  very  small.  Thus  even  in  the  castor-oil -plant  and  brazil-nut, 
where  the  matrix  appears  to  consist  entirely  of  oily  matter,  the  albuminous  constituent 
is  quite  discernible,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  48,  D'y  Pfeffer  succeeded  most  readily 
by  extracting  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  then  colouring 
with  anilin-blue  dissolved  in  water.  The  matrix  may  be  considered  as  the  proto- 
plasm-mass of  the  cell,  in  which  the  water  is  replaced  on  drying  by  oil.  But  in 
addition  it  contains  not  only  insoluble  proteids,  but  other  substances  soluble  in 
water  rendered  alkaline  by  potash.  This  composition  of  the  matrix,  together  with 
the  solubility  of  the  amorphous  mass  of  the  aleurone-grains  in  water,  are  the  cause 
of  the  complete  loss  of  form  which  the  cell-contents  of  oily  seeds  immediately 
undergo  in  water,  as  shown  in  sections  under  the  microscope.  In  order  to  recognise 
their  structure  it  is  necessary  to  place  fresh  sections  in  undiluted  glycerin,  alcoholic 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  oil,  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

The  oily  matter  may  also  separate  from  the  matrix  in  crystals,  as  Pfeffer  has 
observed  in  the  brazil-nut,  Elaeis  guineensis,  and  the  nutmeg. 

To  the  above  may  be  added,  from  Pfeffer's  communication,  some  explanations  con- 
cerning the  more  difficult  points. 

(a)  The  substance  of  the  aleurone-grains  always  consists,  to  by  far  the  greater  extent, 
of  proteids,  with  which  very  small  quantities  of  other  vegetable  substances  are  usually 
or  always  mixed  which  arc  difficult  of  detection.  All  aleurone-grains  are  absolutely 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  or  chloroform*;  these  reagents  would  dissolve  oil 
(alcohol  dissolves  also  glucose),  if  it  were  present,  and  would  consequently  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  grain.  Some  are  insoluble  in  water  (e.g.  those  of  Cynoglojjum  officinale) ; 
those  soluble  in  water'  yield  with  corrosive  sublimate  in  absolute  alcohol  a  mercury- 
compound  insoluble  in  water.  Gum,  pectinaccous  substances,  cane-sugar,  and  dextrin 
do  not,  under  this  treatment,  yield  an  insoluble  compound.  Of  all  widely  distributed 
vegetable  substances,  only  proteids  behave  in  this  manner  towards  corrosive  sublimate. 
Boiling  the  mercury-compound  with  water  reproduces  a  proteid  insoluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalies. 

(b)  In  proving  that  the  aleurone-grains  of  oily  seeds  contain  no  oil,  we  have  already 
seen  that  it  must  be  present  in  the  matrix.  The  doubt  which  arises  from  the  first 
glance  at  sections  of  oily  seeds,  whether  the  great  mass  of  oily  matter  can  find  space 
in  the  interstices  between  the  grains,  can  be  settled  by  calculation;  for  if  spheres 
(the  grains  may  be  so  regarded}  are  placed  in  an  equal  number  of  cubes  forming 
part  of  one  great  cube,  47"6  p.  c.  of  the  cavity  remains  unoccupied;  and  if  the 
spheres  are  distant  from  one  another  only  about  one-third  of  their  radius,  697  p.  c. 
of  the  cavity  is  left,  and  this  is  more  than  is  sufficient  in  oily  seeds  to  take  up  the 
oily  matter. 

Immediate  proof  can  be  given  of  the  existence  of  oil  in  seeds  which  contain  it  by 
the  appearance  presented  by  dry  sections;  if  benzol  is  added,  the  matrix  disappears, 
while  small  quantities  of  proteids  remain.  With  alcoholic  tincture  of  alkanet  the  matrix 
becomes  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour  if  it  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  oil ;  but  if 
the  oily  constituents  of  the  seed  are  very  small,  the  evidence  cannot  be  obtained  in 
this  manner. 

It  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  sections  by  alcohol,  and  the  aleurone-grains  then 
removed  by  potash  solution,  a  net-work  remains  behind  in  which  the  grains  are  replaced 


*  Tha'v  T  formerly  considered  them  soluble  in  ether,  was  the  result,  as  Pfeffer  showed,  of  the 
cin'aning  a  small  tjuantiiy  of  water. 
'  On  the  causes  of  the  solubility  in  water  see  Pfeffer's  treatise  already  cited. 
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by  cavities;  with  acetic  acid  and  iodine  the  net-work  assumes  a  yellow-brown  colour 
(Fig.  47,  B\  48  D).  In  most  seeds  this  net- work  is  very  beautiful  and  comparable  to 
a  parenchymatous  tissue;  in  extremely  oily  seeds  it  often  breaks  up  into  fragments,  the 
nucleus  lying  in  it  like  a  shrivelled  ball.  The  threads  of  the  net- work  are  composed  of 
the  insoluble  proteids  of  the  matrix  and  of  the  enveloping  membranes  of  the  aleurone- 
grains;  although  the  net-work  may  exist  without  the  latter  if  the  grains  have  fallen 
from  their  places. 

(c)  The  Crystallmds  of  the  aleurone-grains  are  insoluble  in  water ;  they  may  therefore 
easily  be  isolated  by  treatment  of  sections  with  water,  the  amorphous  portions  of  the 
grains  dissolving,  and  any  residue  of  cell-contents  being  destroyed ;  they  then  show  all 
the  reactions  and  the  different  forms  of  the  crystalloids  mentioned  in  Sect.  7.  But 
that  they  consist  of  two  proteids  and  grow  by  intussusception  Pfeffer  thinks  very 
doubtful. 

(d)  If  sections  of  the  endosperm  of  the  peony  are  treated  with  alcohol  containing  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  if,  after  washing,  they  are  placed  in  water,  the 
substance  of  the  aleurone-grains  (not  containing  crystalloids)  is  seen  to  be  distinctly 
stratified ;  but  only  a  few  firm  and  soft  layers  occur,  the  inner  part  of  the  mass  being 
amorphous.    Pfeffer's  work  should  also  be  consulted  here. 

(e)  The  Development  of  the  aleurone-grains  is  thus  described  by  Pfeffer. — Their 
formation  does  not  commence  till  the  seeds  have  attained  their  last  condition  of 
ripeness  and  the  funiculus  begins  to  dry  up;  in  the  turbid  emulsion  which  now  fills 
the  cells,  the  enclosed  substances,  especially  the  globoids,  are  already  formed,  but 
not  fully  developed.  As  the  seed  loses  water,  the  formation  of  mucilaginous  proteid- 
masses  commences,  mostly  surrounding  enclosed  substances ;  these  mucilaginous  bodies, 
usually  nearly  globular,  grow,  their  mutual  distance  thus  decreases,  and  at  last  their 
differentiation  is  complete;  the  aleurone-grains,  still  consisting  of  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, are  distinctly  separated  from  the  still  turbid  matrix,  which  becomes  clearer 
and  clearer  as  the  seed  dries.  The  previously  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  grains  become 
more  or  less  polyhedral,  especially  in  oily  seeds  which  have  but  little  matrix  (e,g, 
Luphnu), 

While  the  formation  of  the  aleurone-grains  is  beginning,  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is 
only  to  be  detected  with  difficulty  in  the  turbid  cell-contents;  yet,  on  removing  the 
oily  matter  by  alcohol,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  present  in  the  normal  form ;  some- 
times in  the  copious  matrix  of  some  seeds  the  dried  threads  of  protoplasm  may 
still  be  seen.  In  Lupinus  luteus  the  crystal  of  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  after- 
wards enclosed  by  the  largest  grain,  is  already  present  before  the  formation  of  the 
aleurone-grains.  Pfeffer  was  able  to  follow  the  development  of  the  grains  with  remark- 
able ease  in  the  peony;  in  this  case  the  seed,  even  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size,  is 
entirely  filled  with  large  starch-grains,  which  become  changed  into  oil  only  when  fully 
ripe.  The  starch  is  not  always,  however,  completely  changed  into  oily  matter.  If  the 
starch-grains  in  the  seeds  of  the  peony  were  not  completely  transformed,  and  the  inter- 
mediate mass,  almost  devoid  of  oily  matter  but  very  rich  in  proteids,  formed  very 
small  aleurone-grains,  we  should  have  what  does  actually  occur  in  Phaseolus  and  in  other 
seeds  extremely  rich  in  starch.  There  are,  however,  also  seeds  in  which  aleurone-  and 
starch-grains  occur  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  but  then  always  associated  with  oily 
matter. 

No  conclusion  as  to  the  manner  of  growth  can  be  deduced  from  the  turbid 
condition  of  the  cell-contents  and  the  softness  of  the  growing  aleurone-grains. 
Nevertheless  it  can  mostly  be  affirmed  with  regard  to  ripe  grains,  that  they  are  softer 
towards  the  inside,  and  that,  consequently,  on  the  application  of  very  dilute  reagents, 
they  dissolve  from  within  outwards.  Different  facts  appear,  nevertheless,  to  show  that 
no  growth  takes  place  by  intussusception,  as  is  the  case  with  starch-grains.  The 
origin  of  aleurone-grains  is  simply  a  dissociation,  which  arises  from  loss  of  water 
by  the  seed;   and,  on  germination,  the  original  cell-contents  are  again  more  or  less 
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completely  reconstituted  by  tht  union  of  the  matrix  with  the  substance  of  the  aleurone- 
grains. 

PfefFer  followed  out  the  formation  of  the  crystalloids  in  Ricinus  and  Euphorbia  tege- 
turn;  they  arise  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  globoids,  at  a  rather  early  period,  and 
both  grow  gradually,  while  the  turbidity  of  the  cell-contents  at  first  somewhat  increases. 
They  lie,  at  an  early  stage,  close  to  one  another,  and  completely  surrounded  by  the 
turbid  mass;  the  vacuoles  which  Gris  figures  (Recherches  sur  la  germination,  PL  I,  Figs. 
10-13)  are  the  result  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  cell-contents.  The  crystalloids  are 
from  the  first  sharp-edged;  and,  as  soon  as  their  size  permits  their  shape  to  be 
recognised,  it  agrees  with  the  mature  form.  The  envelopment  of  crystalloid  and 
globoid  by  an  amorphous  coating  does  not  begin  till  the  crystalloids  are  mature  and 
the  seed  has  begun  to  dry. 

On  germination  the  crystalloids  dissolve  as  well  from  without  as  from  within,  till 
after  the  amorphous  envelope  has  first  disappeared ;  their  external  membranes  for  a  time 
persist,  but  gradually  become  invisible.  The  globoids  also  dissolve  (no  doubt  in  conse- 
quence of  the  acid  reaction  which  the  tissue  assumes),  and  in  the  case  of  old  seeds  from 
the  outside  inwards.  The  aleurone-grains  destitute  of  a  crystalloid  swell  up,  and  resume, 
on  the  germination  of  the  seed,  the  form  which  they  possessed  in  ripe  but  undried 
seeds;  they  begin  to  mix  gradually  with  the  substance  of  the  matrix;  their  solution 
can  sometimes  be  followed  from  without  inwards ;  but  they  often  coalesce  as  mucila- 
ginous masses.  These  changes  occur  with  the  first  signs  of  germination  in  the  embryo ; 
formation  of  starch  takes  place  simultaneously  in  the  contents  of  the  cells. 

Sect.  9.  Starch-Grains  ^ — Plants  which  grow  under  favourable  circumstances 
produce  by  assimilation  a  larger  quantity  of  formative  organisable  substance  than 
they  require  or  can  employ  at  the  time  for  the  growth  of  the  cells.  These  mate- 
rials are  stored  up  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  cells  themselves,  and  only  come 
into  use  later.  It  has  already  been  shown  how  this  takes  place  with  albuminous 
protoplasm-forming  materials  and  with  oily  substances.  Another  substance,  in  the 
highest  degree  organisable,  Starchy  is  formed  beforehand  and  stored  up  in  far  larger 
quantities  in  anticipation  of  future  use.  Starch  always  appears  in  an  organised 
form  as  solid  grains  having  a  concentrically  stratified  structure,  which  arise  at 
first  as  minute  dots  in  the  protoplasm,  and  continue  to  grow  while  lying  in  it ;  if, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  they  reach  the  cell-sap  and  cease  to  remain  in  contact 
with  the  protoplasm  which  nourishes  them,  their  growth  ceases  *.  Every  starch-grain 
consists  of  starch,  water,  and  of  very  small  quantities  of  mineral  substances  (ash). 
Starch  itself  is  a  carbo-hydrate  of  the  same  percentage  composition  as  cellulose,  to 
which  it  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  of  all  known  substances  in  chemical  and 
morphological  properties.  Starch,  however,  occurs  in  each  grain  in  two  modi- 
fications:— Granuloses  more  easily  soluble,  and  assuming  a  beautiful  blue  colour 
with  iodine  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  Farinose,  easily  soluble,  and  more  resembling 


*  Niigeli,  Die  Starkekorner,  in  Ptianzenphys.  Untersuchungen,  Heft  II,  and  Sitzungsber.  der  k. 
bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften,  1863. — Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Exp.  Physiol.,  Leipzig  1865,  §  107. 
The  account  given  here  is  chiefly  derived  from  Nageli's  work. 

*  According  to  Hofmeister,  the  starch-grains  in  the  latex  of  Euphorbia  appear  to  form  an 
exception;  nothing  however  is  known  about  their  development;  the  latex  always  contains  pro- 
toplasm-forming substances,  protcids,  which  perhaps  here  also  take  part  in  the  production  of 
the  starch-grains. 
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cellulose  in  its  reactions '.  At  every  point  of  a  starch-grain  both  constituents  occur 
together ;  if  the  granulose  is  extracted,  the  farinose  remains  behind  as  a  skeleton ; 
this  skeleton  presents  the  internal  organisation  of  the  whole  grain,  but  is  less 
dense  or  poorer  in  substance,  and  its  weight  amounts  to  only  from  2  to  6  p.  c. 
of  the  whole  grain.  Since  the  granulose  greatly  preponderates  and  is  present  at 
every  point,  the  starch-grain  shows  the  blue  granulose-colouring  with  iodine 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 

The  starch-grains  have  always  rounded  forms  organised  around  an  internal 
centre  of  formation  ;  when  young  and  small  the  grains  appear  to  be  always  spherical ; 
but  since  their  growth  is  scarcely  ever  uniform,  their  form  changes  into  ovoid,  lenti- 
cular, rounded  polyhedral,  &c. 

The  internal  organisation  of  the  starch-grain  depends  essentially  on  the  dif- 
ferent distribution  of  water  in  it  (wa/er  of  organisation).  Every  point  of  the  grain 
contains  water  in  addition  to  granulose  and  farinose.  Most  usually  the  amount 
of  water  increases  from  without  inwards,  and  attains  its  maximum  at  a  fixed  point 
in  the  interior.  With  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  water,  the  cohesion  and 
density  decrease,  as  also  the  index  of  refraction.  This  change  in  the  proportion  of 
water  is  not,  however,  constant,  but  intermittent.  To  the  outermost  least  watery 
layer  succeeds  a  sharply  defined  watery  layer,  to  this  again  a  less  watery  one,  and 
so  on,  until  the  innermost  less  watery  denser  layer  surrounds  finally  a  very  watery 
parti  the  nucleus.  All  the  layers  of  a  grain  are  disposed  round  this  nucleus  as  their 
common  centre,  but  every  layer  is  not  continuously  developed  round  the  whole 
nucleus ;  in  small  spherical  grains  with  few  layers  this  is  always  the  case,  but 
when  their  number  increases,  it  does  so  most  in  the  direction  of  most  vigorous 
growth,  which  is  continuous  in  a  straight  or  curved  line  with  the  direction  of  least 
\-igorous  growth.  This  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  grain,  and  always  passes 
through  the  nucleus. 

The  growth  of  the  grains  of  starch  is  accomplished  exclusively  by  In/ussus- 
aption ;  new  particles  become  intercalated  between  those  already  existing  both  in 
a  radial  and  tangential  direction,  by  which  means  the  proportion  of  water  at 
particular  places  is  at  the  same  time  changed.  The  youngest  visible  globular 
starch-grains  consist  of  denser  less  watery  substance;  in  this  is  formed  subse- 
quently the  central  watery  nucleus;  in  the  latter  a  central  part  may  become 
denser ;  and  in  this,  when  the  increase  in  size  has  advanced  sufficiently,  a  softer 
nucleus  may  again  arise.  It  may  however  also  happen,  after  a  softer  nucleus 
surrounded  by  a  dense  layer  has  arisen  by  differentiation  of  the  originally  dense 
grain,  that  in  the  dense  layer  a  new  soft  one  may  arise,  and  it  may  thus  become 
split  into  two  dense  layers,  the  inner  of  which  encloses  the  soft  nucleus.  The 
layers  increase  in   thickness  and   circumference   by  intercalation.     When   a   layer 


*  [The  most  recent  researches  seem  to  show  that  the  supposed  distinction  between  granulose 
and  farinose  is  one  of  mechanical  or  molecular  condition  only.  The  coloration  of  starch  by  iodine 
appears  not  to  depend  on  the  formation  of  a  definite  chemical  compound,  but  to  be  the  consequence 
of  the  mechanical  interposition  of  the  iodine  between  the  molecules  of  starch  (see  Miller's  Chemistry, 
3rd  cd.,  vol.  III.  Sect.  1571,  p,  6i6  */  s*?.)] 
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has  attained  a  definite  thickness,  it  becomes  differentiated  by  further  growth  into 
three  layers.  If  it  is  a  dense  layer,  watery  substance  becomes  intercalated  in  its 
middle,  and  the  dense  layer  splits  into  two  layers  separated  by  a  less  dense  one. 
But  when  a  watery  layer  becomes  sufficiently  thick,  its  middle  lamella  may  be- 
come denser,  and  a  new  dense  layer  be  thus  formed  between  two  less  dense 
layers.  This  process  of  splitting  of  the  layers  depends  on  their  increase  in  thick- 
ness; and  since  this  itself  is  the  most  vigorous  where  the  layers  are  intersected 
by  the  longer  branch  of  the  axis  of  growth,  the  splittings,  i.  e.  the  new  formations  of 
layers,  take  place  there  most  abundantly,  and  least  so  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nucleus,  where  they  may  even  entirely  cease.  The  layers  of  the  more  quickly 
growing  side  of  the  grain  become,  as  they  pass  to  the  slowly  growing  side, 
gradually  thinner,  and  finally  disappear.  Lenticular  grains  (e.g.  in  the  endosperm  of 
wheat)  have  a  lenticular  nucleus ;  their  layers  grow  most  quickly  in  the  direction  of 
the  radii  of  a  great  circle  concentric  with  it,  and  commonly  split,  the  nucleus  re- 
maining central.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  growth  takes  place  in  one  direction 
{e,  g,  in  the  ovoid  grains  of  the  potato-tuber)  the  nucleus  becomes  eccentric,  is 
further  and  further  removed  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  grain,  and  is  in 
this  case  globular.  In  some  ellipsoidal  (in  the  cotyledons  of  peas  and  beans)  or 
elongated  grains,  the  nucleus  is  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  longest  axis. 

It  is  very  common  for  two  nuclei  to  form  in  a  small  young  grain ;  round  each 
of  them  layers  are  formed,  and  the  growth  is  strongest  in  the  line  of  union.  The 
distance  of  the  nuclei  from  one  another  becomes  continually  greater ;  thus  a  tension 
arises  in  the  few  layers  which  are  common  to  both ;  this  leads  to  the  formation 
of  an  inner  fissure,  which  lies  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  union  of  the  two 
nuclei;  it  is  continued  towards  the  outside,  and  the  grain  breaks  up  into  two 
half-grains  which  may  nevertheless  adhere  to  one  another.  If  this  division  occurs 
more  often,  compound  grains  arise,  consisting  of  numerous  secondary  grains,  the 
number  of  which  may  amount  even  to  thousands  (e.g.  in  the  endosperm  o^  Spmacta 
and  Avena). 

Compound  grains  of  from  two  to  ten  secondary  grains,  with  a  mulberry-like 
appearance,  are  extremely  common  in  the  parenchyma  of  quickly  growing  plants, 
e.  g.  in  seedlings  of  Phaseolus  and  stem  of  Cucurhita.  Grains  of  this  description 
are  different  in  their  origin  from  compound  grains  of  the  kind  which  occur  in 
chlorephyll;  in  this  latter  case  a  number  of  small  grains  exist  from  the  first, 
which  only  touch  and  adhere  to  one  another  in  consequence  of  increase  of  size. 
(See  Fig.  45,  p.  47.) 

Partially  compound  starch-grains  result  when  new  nuclei  with  their  surround- 
ing masses  of  layers  are  formed  after  the  grain  has  already  formed  several  layers. 
The  secondary  grains  appear  therefore  to  be  inclosed  within  ^he  layers  of  the 
mother-grain.  In  this  case  also  tension  arises  from  the  unequal  growth  of  the 
common  layers  and  of  those  belonging  to  each  secondary  grain,  leading  at 
length  to  the  formation  of  fissures  ;  but  these  do  not  usually  extend  to  the  outside ; 
the  secondary  grains  remain  united. 

(a)  The  growth  of  starch-grains  by  intussusception  must  be  inferred  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:— Supposing  that  the  formation  of  layers  occurs  by  deposition, 
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grains  would  be  found  the  outermost  layer  of  which  would  be  a  watery  one ;  this, 
however,  never  occurs;  the  outermost  layer  is  always  the  densest  and  least  watery. 
According  to  this  supposition  the  nucleus  would  also  possess  the  properties  of  the 
youngest  grains,  whereas  the  nucleus  is  always  soft,  the  youngest  grains  dense.  The 
theory  of  deposition  could  only  expbin  the  formation  of  partially  compound  grains 
if  we  suppose  that  the  common  layers  had  been  subsequently  deposited  round  two  or 
more  previously  isolated  grains;  hut  the  com- 
mon layers  would  hare  a  different  form,  and 
the  Rssures  in  the  interior  of  such  grains 
remain  unexplained.  The  theory  of  deposi- 
tion, finally,  is  incompetent  to  explain  why, 
in  the  secondary  grains,  the  strongest  growth 
always  takes  place  in  the  line  joining  their 
nuclei  (Fig.  49),  The  older  hypothesis  of  a 
deposition  of  new  layers  from  within  pre- 
supposes that  the  starch^rains  were  at  first 
hollow  vesicles,  which  has  never  been  ob- 
served; on  this  hypothesis,  moreover,  it  cannot 
be  explained  how  the  phenomena  arise  which 
occur  in  the  formation  of  secondary  grains; 
and  this  hypothesis  must  moreover  suppose 
growth  by  intussusception  to  explain  the 
superficial  extension  of  the  layers.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  growth  by  intussusception  affords 
the  simplest  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena; and,  alter  Ntigeli's  researches,  may  be 
considered  as  a  fully  established  fact.  The 
material  which  penetrates  into  the  grain,  and 
there  becomes  deposited  in  the  form  of  new 
paKicles  of  starch,  is,  ot  course,  in  solution ; 
but  its  chemical  nature  is  not  yet  certainly 
knoHn;  dissolved  starch  can  never  be  proved 
to  exist  in  the  plant,  at  least  in  those  cells 
where  active  formation  and  growth  of  starch- 
grains  has  been  observed.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  a  solution  of  sugar  contained   i 

which  particles  of  starch  are  formed  by  chemical  and  physical  changes.  The  starch 
is  easily  changed  into  sugar  by  different  agencies.  From  various  facts  (e.g.  the  prci- 
duction  of  radial  fissures  on  drying),  it  must  be  concluded  that  the  molecules  of  starch 
have  not  only  a  definite  order  of  deposition  in  the  direction  of  the  radii,  but  are  also 
arranged  tangentially  in  a  definite  manner  in  each  layer.  A  corresponding  stratified 
structure  with  radial  striation,  and  Ihe  consequent  formation  of  areola,  has,  however, 
been  observed  only  occasionally  and  imperfectly. 

Growth  by  intussusception  depends  on  the  permeability  of  alt  parts  of  the  grain  to 
water  and  aqueous  solutions.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the 
substance  of  starch  is  not  continuous,  but  consists  of  distinct  molecules,  each  of  which 
possesses  the  power  of  attracting  water,  and  surrounds  itself  with  an  aqueous  enve- 
lope; the  molecules  of  starch  are  separated  from  one  another  by  these  aqueous 
envelopes;  the  smaller  the  molecules  in  a  given  portion  of  a  starch-grain,  the  thicker 
are  these  envelopes  and  the  more  watery  the  particular  portion.  From  this  it  results, 
on  purely  mechanical  principles,  that,  as  the  molecules  increase  In  size,  the  aqueous 
envelopes  become  thinner,  and  the  molecules  approach  nearer  one  another.  The 
watery  layers  therefore  consist  of  small  molecules  which  are  separated  by  thick 
aqueous  envelopes,  the  denser  less  watery  layers  of  larger  molecules  with  thinner 


1  the  protoplasm  is  the  material  out  of 
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envelopes.  The  internal  organisation  depends,  in  these  cases,  on  a  definite  relation 
of  the  water  and  the  molecules  of  starch;  the  stratification  of  a  starch-grain  dis- 
appears, like  that  of  a  cell-wall,  when  the  water  is  removed  from  it  (e,  g,  by  evapo- 
ration or  action  of  absolute  alcohol,  &c.),  because  the  more  watery  layers  then 
become  similar  to  the  less  watery  ones,  and  the  difference  of  refractive  power  in 
the  two  ceases.  In  the  same  manner  the  stratification  also  disappears  when  the 
substance  of  the  grain  is  rendered  capable  by  chemical  means  (as  dilute  potash  solu- 
tion) of  absorbing  large  quantities  of  water;  the  denser  layers  absorb  relatively  more 
water ;  they  thus  become  similar  to  the  more  watery  layers,  and  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  distinguish  between  them. 

Besides  the  differentiation  in  the  proportion  of  water  which  is  recognised  in  the 
form  of  stratification,  there  is  also  in  every  grain  an  increase  from  without  inwards 
in  the  amount  of  water.  This  is  partly  ascertained  by  the  refraction,  partly  by  the 
regular  decrease  of  cohesion  from  without  inwards.  If  the  water  is  removed  from 
fresh  starch-grains,  fissures  are  formed  which  cross  the  layers  at  right  angles;  in  the 
interior  a  cavity  is  formed  from  which  the  fissures  radiate;  these  become  narrower 
outwardly,  and  are  widest  in  the  centre.  From  this  it  follows  that  on  drying  the 
greatest  loss  of  water  occurs  in  the  interior,  and  that  this  regularly  decreases  towards 
the  outside ;  but  it  also  follows  that  the  cohesion  of  the  layers  is  less  in  the  tangential 
direction  (at  right  angles  to  the  fissures)  than  in  the  radial.  This  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  within  every  layer  the  loss  of  water  is  greater  in  the  tangential  direction 
than  in  the  radial. 

If  the  water  be  removed  from  a  fresh  starch-grain  or  from  one  which  has  taken 
up  as  much  as  it  can,  it  contracts ;  the  molecules  contained  in  it  approach  one  another 
as  their  envelopes  of  water  become  thinner.  A  similar  change  takes  place  if  the 
granulose  is  removed  from  a  grain ;  the  farinose-skeleton  of  the  grain  which  remains 
is,  although  saturated  with  water,  much  smaller  than  the  original  grain.  This  possibly 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  molecules,  now  consisting  only  of  farinose,  possess  less 
attraction  for  water,  and,  having  thinner  envelopes,  approach  nearer;  the  cause  may 
however  also  be  that  the  number  of  molecules  has  diminished. 

(b)  The  Extraction  of  the  Granulose  of  starch-grains,  leaving  behind  a  skeleton  of 
farinose,  can  be  brought  about  in  very  different  ways: — i.  By  maceration  in  saliva  at 
an  elevated  temperature;  in  the  starch  of  Canna  indica  the  extraction,  according  to 
H.  von  Mohl,  is  slow  at  35°-40°  C,  but  is  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  at  so^-ss**  C;  a 
lower  temperature  suffices  for  wheat-starch,  a  higher  is  required  for  that  of  the  potato ; 
Nageli  gives  in  general  40°-47°  C.  2.  According  to  Melsens  a  similar  extraction  may  also 
be  effected  by  organic  acids,  diastase,  and  pepsin.  3.  According  to  Nageli  it  can  be 
accomplished  also  by  very  slow  action  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 
so  diluted  with  water  that  it  does  not  cause  the  starch-grains  to  swell.  4.  According  to 
Franz  Schulze,  the  granulose  is  extracted  in  from  two  to  four  days  by  a  saturated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  containing  i  p.  c.  of  hydrochloric  acid,  at  a  temperature  of 
60-  C;  the  residuum,  which  perfectly  exhibits  the  organisation  of  the  starch-grain, 
amounted,  according  to  Dragendorff,  to  57  p.  c.  in  potato-starch,  2*3  p.  c.  in  wheat- 
starch.  These  skeletons  are  not  coloured  by  iodine  (Nageli*s  preparation  with  sul- 
phuric acid  after  fifteen  months*  extraction),  or  they  become  copper-red,  and  in 
places  where  the  extraction  was  not  perfect,  bluish.  They  do  not  swell  in  boiling 
water,  /.  e.  do  not  form  paste.  At  70°  C.  the  whole  of  the  starch-grain,  according  to 
Mohl,  is  dissolved  in  saliva;  the  skeleton  produced  at  40^-55°  C  is,  however,  not  affected 
by  saliva  at  70". 

Within  the  living  cell  the  starch  may  be  dissolved  in  ver)-  different  ways;  probably 
solution  occurs  mostly  under  the  influence  of  protoplasm,  or  by  the  assistance  of 
nitrogenous  combinations  in  the  cell-sap.  Sometimes  the  solution  begins,  as  in  the 
extractions  mentioned  above,  with  the  removal  of  the  granulose,  the  farinose  remaining 
behind;  but  this  often  takes  place  only  partially;  the  extraction  proceeds  in  places 
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from  without  iawards;  the  extracted  places  are  coloured  copper-red  bjr  dilute  iodine, 
the  renuining  mass  blue;  then  the  grain  breaks  up  into  pieces,  which  are  finally 
complctelf  dissolved  (as  In  the  endosperm  of  germinating  wheat,  Fig.  50,  3).  In 
other  rases  the  solution  begins  also  in  particular  spots  of  the  circumference;  the 
whole  substance,  however,  gradually   dissolves;    holes   are    formed,  and    finally  the 


,  Fig.  JO,  j1).     In  the  cotyledons  of 


grain  breaks  up  into  pieces  (as  i 
germinating  beans,  the  solution  of  the 
ellipsoidal  grains  begins  Jrom  within ;  but 
before  they  break  up  into  pieces,  the 
granulose  is  often  so  completely  e^ttracted 
that  they  assume  with  iodine  a  copper-red 
and  in  parts  a  bluish  colour;  afterwards 
the  whole  is  dissolved.  In  germinating  po- 
tatoes and  the  rhizome  of  Canna  lam^inoja, 
OD  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  the 
grains  advances  from  without  inwards,  re- 
moving layer  after  layer.  Probably  this 
takes  place  when  saliva  is  employed, 
whether  the  solvent  acting  slowly  first  ex- 
tracts the  graaulose,  or  attacking  it  ener- 
getically dissolves  the  whole  substance. 
Observations  on  embryos  of  the  same 
species,  germinating  at  different  tempera- 
tures, would  possibly  show  corresponding 
differences. 

(c)  Solubility,  Stuelling.  If  stareh-grains 
are  crushed  b  cold  water,  a  small  portion 
of  the  granulose  is  'dissolved ;  addition 
of  iodine  occasions  precipitation  of  fine- 
grained blue  pellicles '.  Starch  -  grains 
ground  with  fine  sand  yield  an  actual 
solution  of  granulose  to  cold  water.  Other 
fluids,  as  -dilute  acids,  do  not  cause  a  solu- 
tion of  the  starch,  but  rather  a  trans- 
formation into  other  substances  (dextrin, 
dextrose),  which  then  dissolve.  ^^^^    -witeiiofifiefmin,  trmaioicm^c  f,«  d. 

Water  of  at  least  ;;°  C.  causes  the  cm.ricd  md  ihenfiKi:  p^irkcdiU  uwch-Kr^ni ^  )«•«■  the 
swelling  and  conversion  into  paste  of  larger  ^|«'';,;li1^«^t'^iSi:S'i"?S^'^X'Sia^ 
more  watery  starch -grains ;  in  smaller  ^lUJ^'s^'^^iJ^?'^  !^icS,',^lJ^JSiI^ft<iSi°Ti 
denser  ones  this  begins,  according  to  tmhiipenti  or  *  scmunaiiiw  ■«]  or.hcit^  ih.  tunimeBcrm 
Nageli,  at  65°,  After  heating  in  the  dry  pJrincc'™>tniiiiciiki""M'auJ. ""  '' "'™' "' ""'p- 
state  to  about  100°  C,  subsequent  moisten- 
ing causes  swelling;  but  the  substance  is  by  this  means  chemically  changed;  it  is 
transformed  into  dextrin.  In  the  production  of  paste,  the  interior  watery  parts  swell 
first,  the  outermost  layer  scarcely  at  all ;  it  bursts  and  remains  for  a  long  time  re- 
cognisable by  iodine  as  a  pellicle,  even  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Inner  parts  into 
small  particles.  A  similar  effect  is  caused  by  weak  cold  potash  or  soda  solution;  the 
volume  of  a  grain  may  thus  be  increased  one  hundred  and  twcniy-five  fold,  and  so 
much  fluid  be  absorbed  that  the  swollen  grain  contains  only  from  1  to  0-5  per  cent,  of 
solid  starch. 


'  On  the  actual   solubilit/  of  s 
Pbysiol<^ie,  p.  410. 
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Sect.  io.  The  Cell-sap. — The  term  Cell-sap  may  be  understood  in  a  wider 
or  in  a  narrower  sense.  In  the  former  it  would  express  the  collective  mass  of  all 
the  fluids  by  which  the  cell-wall,  the  protoplasm-body,  and  all  other  organised 
structures  of  the  cell  are  saturated,  and  would  also  include  the  fluids  contained  in 
the  vacuoles  of  the  protoplasm;  in  a  narrower  sense  the  latter  only  is  ordinarily 
designated  as  cell-sap.  In  any  case  there  are  grounds  for  considering  the  com- 
position of  the  cell-sap  as  very  variable,  according  as  it  has  been  imbibed  by  the 
protoplasm,  the  chlorophyll,  the  cell-wall,  or  the  starch-grains  of  one  and  the  same 
cell,  or  occurs  as  vacuole-fluid.  The  latter  may  in  general  represent  the  reservoir 
out  of  which  the  organised  absorbent  parts  of  the  cell  supply  their  needs,  but  in 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superfluous  soluble  products  of  assimilation  and 
metabolism  ^  and  the  food-materials  that  have  been  absorbed,  also  for  a  time  collect. 
One  constituent  of  the  cell-sap,  water,  is  always  common  to  the  vacuole-fluid  and  to 
the  fluid  which  saturates  the  organised  structures.  The  share  taken  by  the  water  of 
the  cell-sap  in  the  entire  building-up  of  the  cell  has  already  been  entered  into  suffi- 
ciently in  detail.  Its  function  in  the  cell  is  a  very  manifold  one ;  it  is  at  once  the 
general  solvent  and  the  agent  of  transport  of  the  food-materials  within  the  cell ;  the 
water  itself  enters  in  many  ways  into  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  substances 
produced  in  the  plant ;  its  elements  are  essential  for  the  production  of  assimilated 
substances ;  for  the  formation  of  organised  structures,  the  cell- wall,  the  protoplasmic 
structures,  and  the  starch-grains,  it  is  indispensable  (water  of  organisation);  the 
growth  of  the  whole  cell  depends  immediately  on  the  absorption  of  water,  and  on  the 
accumulation  of  the  cell-sap  as  vacuole-fluid  (see  Figs,  i,  41,  42,  pp.  2,  42,  43).  The 
increase  in  size  of  rapidly  growing  cells  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  accumulation 
of  the  sap  in  them.  The  hydrostatic  pressure  which  the  vacuole-fluid  exercises  on 
the  primordial  utricle  and  cell-wall  is  a  factor  in  determining  the  form  of  the  cell. 

The  substances  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  cell-sap — whether  salts  absorbed  from 
without,  or  compounds  produced  in  the  plant  itself  by  assimilation  and  metabolism — 
are,  as  such,  not  immediately  the  subject  of  morphological  observation,  to  which  we  are 
for  the  time  confining  ourselves.  But  the  cell-sap  sometimes  contains  substances  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  cell  in  characteristic  forms  can  be  proved  by  simple  reactions, 
or  which  occur  in  nature  in  the  form  of  definite  structures,  as  drops  or  granules.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  former  is  Inulin^,  This  substance,  nearly  related  in  com- 
position to  starch  and  sugar,  occurs  in   the  cell-sap  of  many  Composite'.     In  sap 


*  [In  the  first  edition  of  this  translation  the  term  *  StofTwechsel,'  which  includes  as  a  general 
term  any  transformations  which  are  effected  in  the  products  of  assimilation,  was  translated 
*  metastasis.'  In  the  literature  of  animal  physiology  the  same  idea  has  been  rendered  by  the  terms 
metabolism  and  metabolic  (see  Mayne's  Expository  Lexicon,  i860;  Foster's  T^t-book  of  Physio- 
logy). For  the  sake  of  uniformity  these  terms  will  be  adopted  in  the  following  pages.  The 
products  of  metabolic  transformations  have  been  conveniently  termed  by  Foster  *  metabolites.'] 

■  Sichs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  p.  77,  1864. — Prantl,  Das  Inulin,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Pflanzen-Physiologie ; 
Preisschrift,  Munich  1870. — Dragendorff,  Materialien  zu  einer  Monographic  des  luulins,  Petersburg 
1870. 

'  [Kraus,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1875,  p.  171,  shows  that,  in  addition  to  Composite,  inulin  is  found  also  in 
the  Campanulaccic,  Goodeniaceie,  Lobcliaceac,  and  Stylideje ;  and  in  these  orders  not  only  in  the 
underground  organs,  but  also  in  the  stems  and  in  the  cells  of  the  leaves  which  contain  chlorophyll. 
Its  solubility  in  water  appears  to  varj'  ] 
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obtained  by  pressure  or  boiling,  it  precipitates  spoDtaneously  after  some  time  in  the  form 
of  a  white  ^ne-grained  precipitate.  From  solutions  it  crystallises  in  the  form  of  so- 
called  Spbtre-cryjlah  (Fig.  ;i  A),  consisting  of  crystalline  elements  disposed  in  a  radiate 
manner.  Within  the  cells  it  may  be  made  visible  as  a  finely  granular  precipitate  by 
drying  or  by  rapid  removal  of  water  by  alcohol  (Fig.  51,  F).  It  is  abundantly  pre- 
cipitated in  the  cells  on  dipping  thin  sections  of  the  tissue  into  alcohol,  in  the  form  of 
smaller  sphere-crysuls  which  become  readily  visible  on  addition  of  water  (Fig.  51,  B). 
They  are  obtained  much  larger  by  laying  entire  specimens  of  Acetabularia  or  large  pieces 
of  tissue  containing  inulin  (tubers  and  stems  of  the  dahlia  or  Jerusalem  artichoke)  for 
a  longer  time  m  alcohol  or 
glycerin,  m  the  latter  case  a 
qthere-crystal  very  commonly 
includes  several  cells  of  the 
tissue  (Fig  5 1,  E),  a  proof  that 
the  crystalline  arrangement  is 
not  necessarily  destroyed  by 
the  cell  walls  Similar  forms 
(as  in  Fig  ji,  fl)  are  formed 
when  tissues  conlainmg  mulm 
freeze ,  and  they  do  not  again 
become  dissolved  in  the  cell 
sap  on  thawing  Since  the 
^here  -  crystals  consist  of 
doubly  refractive  crystalline 
elements  arranged  radially, 
they  show,  with  polarised 
light,  the  characteristic  cross 
They  are  not  capable  of 
swelling,  are  slowly  dissoKed 
in  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water,  rapidly  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  warm  water  of  from 
SO°-ss°  C. ;  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  potash  solu- 
tion they  dissolve  easily,  the 
solution  always  commencing 
from  without;  by  boiling  in 
very  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  the  inulin  is  im- 
mediately transformed  into 
glucose.  Solutions  of  iodine 
in  alcohol  or  water  penetrate 
into   the  fine  crevices  of  the  ■(Mr^t«p»«ioi.<rfth.  ■«=,  f™  irti.  wriMiftom  iikhmixs™,  k 

sphere-crystals,    but    produce 

no  special  colour.  Inulin-sfructures  are  easily  and  certainly  recognised  by  these  re- 
actions. If  masses  of  tissue  containing  much  inulin  (tubers  of  Inula  HeUnium  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  roots  of  dandelion  and  of  other  Compositae)  are  examined  in  the 
air-dried  state,  the  parenchymatous  cells  are  found  to  be  filled  with  angular,  irregular, 
shining,  colourless  fragments,  which  are  seen  in  polarised  light  to  be  crystalline,  and 
may  be  recognised  as  inulin  by  the  reactions  above-named. 

If  the  ovaries  and  unripe  fruits  of  the  orange  or  citron  are  laid  for  some  time  in 
alcohol,  concretions  are  found  in  their  tissues,  which  completely  resemble  in  form  the 
sphcre-crystaU  of  inulin ;  but  the  chemical  reactions  and  the  degree  of  solubility  show 
■that  they  do  not  consist  of  this  substance.     Pfeffer  has  examined  these  st 
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minutely,  and  has  ascertained  (as  Lebreton  also  thought,  see  Husemann,  Die  Pflanzen- 
stoffe,  p.  709)  that  they  consist  of  Hespfridin.  It  is  remarkable  that  only  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  species  named  yield  sphere-crystals,  as  for  instance  those  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Wiirzburg  ;  a  tree  in  the  garden  at  Marburg  yielded  them  in  its  unripe  fruits 
in  1 87 1,  but  not  since.  Sphere-crystals  of  organic  structure  (combustible),  but  of 
otherwise  unknown  constitution,  have  also  been  described  by  Kraus  and  Russow;  the 
former  found  them  in  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  stem  of  Coccultu  laurifoliusy  on 
treatment  of  the  fresh  cells  with  alcohol,  glycerin,  or  even  water.  Russow  *  found,  in 
the  living  cells  of  the  petiole  and  mesophyll  of  Marattia  cicutitfolia  and  Angi<^terh  erecta^ 
sphere-crystals  which  enclosed  a  small  crystal  or  other  minute  body  as  a  central  nucleus. 
Where  the  living  cells  did  not  contain  these  structures,  he  obtained  them  by  treatment 
with  alcohol;  they  left  behind,  on  combustion,  a  considerable  quantity  of  ash.  Russow 
also  found  similar  bodies  in  the  cortex  of  Selaginella  Marteruii  and  in  tropical  orchids, 
when  the  plants  had  lain  for  some  time  in  alcohol.  He  states  that  all  these  sphere- 
crystals  have  the  property  of  staining  with  carmine. 

In  the  cell-sap  of  the  Hcpaticac  there  occur  vesicles  or  nodules  of  a  peculiar 
appearance.  In  a  letter  Pfeffer  states  that  they  are  formed  in  the  very  young  leaves 
of  Jungermannieac  (AUcularia  sco/arh,  Radula  complanatay  &c.)  by  the  coalescence  or 
grouping  together  of  minute  drops  of  oil,  which  are  first  formed  in  the  cell-sap,  not 
in  the  protoplasm,  and  must  be  regarded  as  products  of  excretion  which  have  no 
further  purpose  in  assisting  growth ;  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  fatty  oils  which  are 
stored  up  as  reserve-materials.  A  membrane-like  envelope  surrounds  these  drops  of 
oil,  whose  substance  consists,  in  addition  to  oil,  of  water  and  small  quantities  of 
proteids.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  bodies  found  in  the  thallus  of  the  Mar- 
chantiex,  which,  in  the  case  of  Lunularia^  also  contain  tannin. 

Among  other  organised  constituents  of  the  cell-sap  must  be  mentioned  the  spherical 
drops  or  granules  containing  tannin  and  surrounded  by  a  thin  membrane  which  are 
found  in  particular  cells  of  the  cortex  of  many  plants  rich  in  tannin,  as  Salixf  Betuia, 
AlnuSf  Qwrcujy  &c.  (see  Nageli  u.  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  492).  They  are  still 
more  conspicuous  in  the  motile  parts  of  the  leaves  of  the  sensitive  plant,  where 
Pfeffer'  has  investigated  them  with  care.  Here  they  consist  of  a  thin  but  tolerably 
firm  membrane,  enclosing  a  concentrated  solution  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
tannin.  The  strongly  refractive  contents  of  the  spherical  bodies  are  coloured  blue  by 
solutions  of  iron,  and  form  a  reddish-brown  mass  with  potassium  bichromate.  If  the 
contents  are  extracted  with  water  containing  alkali,  acid,  or  alcohol,  the  membrane 
is  left,  and  is  perhaps  what  has  been  termed  a  *  pellicle-precipitate,'  consisting  of  a 
combination  of  tannin  with  a  proteid*.  Pfeffer  states  that  spherical  bodies  of 
this  nature  arc  found  in  particular  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  stem  and  petiole  of 
the  sensitive  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  petioles  of  Oxalh  Jtricta  and  Acetojella;  ac- 
cording to  Meyen  they  occur  also  in  Deimodlum  gyram ;  and,  according  to  Unger,  in 
Glycyrrbiza, 

Sect.  ii.  Crystals  in  the  Cells  of  Plants \ — The  crystal-like  forms  de- 
scribed in  Sect.  7,  in  which  proteids  are  sometimes  found,  though  always  mixed 
with  other  organic  compounds,  are  not  common  phenomena,  and  must  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  very  abundant  true  crystals  of  lime  salts  now 

^  Untcrsuchungen  vibcr  die  Leitbundelkryptogamcn,  Petersburg,  1872,  p.  109. 

*  Physiol.  Untersuch.,  pt  I,  Uebcr  Reizbarkeit,  Leipzig  1873,  p.  13  el  seq. 
'  Sec  Book  III.  Chap.  i.  Sect,  i,  Traube's  artificial  cells. 

*  Sanio,  Monatsbcr.  der  Berl.  Akad.,  April  1857,  p.  254. — Hanstein,  ibid.  Nov.  17,  1859. — 
Holzner,  Flora,  1864,  pp.  273,  556,  and  1867,  p.  499. — Ililgers,  Jahrbuch  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VI. 
1867,  p.  285. — Rosanoff,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1865  and  1867. — Solms-Laubadi,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  nos.  31-33. 
— Pfitzer,  Flora,  1872,  p.  97.  ' 
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to  be  described;  both  from  a  moq)hoIogical  and  physiological  point  of  view  the 
difference  is  very  great. 

Caia'um  carbonate  occurs,  where  it  has  hitherto  been  observed  in  plants,  not 
in  the  fonn  of  large  crystals  with  clearly  defined  faces,  but  in  finely  granular 
deposits  whose  cr^-stalline  nature  is  recognised  only  by  their  behaviour  to  polarised 
light  (illuminating  in  a  dark  field  of  view  by  a  crossed  Nicol);  while  their 
solubihty  in  weak  acids  with  evolution  of  bubbles  of  gas  characterises  them  as 
calcium  carbonate.  It  occurs,  according  to  De  Bary,  in  the  form  of  roundish 
grains  in  the  plasmodium  of  Physarum,  The  calcium  carbonate  imbedded  in 
the  cell-walls  of  many  marine  Algae,  Aceialularta,  Corallina,  Xielobesia,  &c.,  seems 
to  be  still  more  finely  divided,  their  structure  becoming  in  consequence  stony  and 
brittle.  It  occurs  in  an  excessively  fine  state  of  division,  in  the  form  of  molecules 
invisible  even  under  a  magnifying  power  of  800,  in  the  structures  known  as 
Cystoliihsy  club-shaped  outgrowths  of  the  walls  of  certain  cells  projecting  into 
the  cavity,  found  in  Urticaceae  and  Acanthaceae  {;vide  infra). 

All  other  crystals  found  in  plants  and  hitherto  accurately  examined  are  shown, 
by  their  form  where  this  is  recognisable,  and  by  their  reactions,  especially  by  their 
insolubility  in  acetic  acid,  and  their  solubility  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  evolution 
of  bubbles,  to  consist  of  Calcium  oxalate.  This  salt  is  widely  distributed,  especially 
in  the  tissue  of  the  Crustaceous  Lichens,  most  Fungi,  and  Phanerogams,  and  in 
the  form  of  very  small  granules  of  crystalline  structure,  of  clusters,  of  bundles  of 
needles  {Raphides\  or  often  of  large,  beautiful  individuals  with  p>erfectly  formed 
crystalline  faces. 

In  Fungi  and  Lichens  the  crystalline  granules  are  commonly  small,  and  are 
not  deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  cells,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  cell-walls, 
and  frequently  in  such  large  numbers  that  the  hyphal  tissue  becomes  opaque  and 
twittle  in  consequence.  In  some  Lichens,  as  in  Psorosma  lentigerum^  according  to 
De  Bary,  minute  granules  of  calcium  oxalate  are  deposited  in  the  cell-walls  of 
the  dense  cortical  tissue.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  crystalline  deposits  occur 
in  the  interior  of  the  cells  of  Fungi,  as,  for  example,  in  the  form  of  radiate 
spheres  (sphere-crystals)  in  the  swellings  of  some  of  the  hyphae  of  the  mycelium  of 
Phallus  caninus. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  occurrence  of  calcium  oxalate  in  most  Algae, 
in  Muscineae,  and  in  Vascular  Cryptogams ;  but  it  is  found  very  abundantly  in  the 
tissues  of  most  Phanerogams.  In  Dicotyledons  it  •  often  occurs  in  the  form  of 
large  beautifully  perfect  Crystals  in  the  cavities  of  cells  (e,  g.  in  the  mesophyll  and 
petiole  of  Begonia^  and  the  stem  and  root  of  Phaseolus).  Clusters  of  crystals 
are,  however,  much  more  common  in  this  class,  and  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  bark  of  many  trees,  in  the  rhizome  of  Rheuniy  &c.  They  are  deposited  in  a 
protoplasmic  nucleus  {e.g-  in  the  cotyledons  of  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum\  the 
separate  cr^-stals  being  completely  formed  only  in  the  exposed  part.  Sometimes 
also  (as  in  the  hairs  of  Cucurbita)  small  and  perfectly  developed  crystals  are  seen 
in  the  circulating  protoplasm. 

In  Monocotyledons,  especially  those  allied  to  the  Liliaceae  and  Aroideae,  the 
crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  occur  mostly  in  the  form  of  bundles  of  long  very  slender 
needles,   forming  the   so-called  Raf  hides,  which  lie  parallel   to   one  another,  and 
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usually  more  or  less  completely  fill  up  ihe  cells,  which  are  mostly  elongated.  Needles 
of  this  kind  are  formed  also  in  great  quantities  when  the  leaves  of  many  woody 
plants  change  their  colour  and  lose  water  hy  evaporation  in  the  autumn,  although 
absent  during  the  period  of  growth. 

Where  the  crystals  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  cell — and  this  is  usually  the  case  with 
Angiosperms — they  are  commonly,  perhaps  always,  coated  by  a  thin  membrane, 
which  remains  after  solution  of  the  calcium  oxalate,  and  must  probably  be  con- 
sidered as  a  coaling  of  protoplasm.  This  is  also  the  case,  according  to  Payen, 
even  with  raphides,  and,  according  to  the  accurate  observations  of  others,  also  in 
the  larger  single  crystals  and  clusters. 

In  Angiosperms  calcium  oxalate  occurs  apparently  only  rarely  deposited  in  the 
tuSs/ance  of  Iht  cell-wall;  Solms-Laubach  {I.e.)  cites  different  species  of  Mtsem- 
bryanlhemum  (jI/.  rhombtum,  ligrinum  lacerum,  stramintum, 
Lemanni)  and  Sempenmum  cakartum,  in  which  fine  granules 
or  (in  the  last  case)  larger  angular  fragments  of  crystsQine 
calcium  oxalate  are  scattered  through  certain  layers  of  the 
outer  wall  of  the  epidermal  ceils  of  leaves.  Among  Mono- 
cotyledons, Pfeffer  has  observed  well-develo|)cd  crystals  in 
the  thickened  cuticle,  and  in  cells  which  lie  dcei>er  in 
the  tissue,  of  Draccena  reficxa,  arborea,  Draco,  and  umbra' 
,uK/,ra. 

The  occurrence  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cell-walls  is,  on  the  otiier  hand,  accoriling  to 
Solms-Laubach,  of  common  occurrence  in  Gymnosperms. 
Tliey  generally  consist  of  numerous  small  granules  of  un- 
recognisable shape ;  not  unfrequenily,  however,  they  are 
well-developed  crystals.  In  the  bast-tissue  of  all  parts  of 
the  stem  deposits  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  Cupressinese, 
Podocarpui,  Taxus,  Cfphahta.xus,  and  Ephedra;  they  are 
alracnt,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Phyllocladm  IrichomanoiJn, 
Salisburia  adianli/olia,  Dammara  auslralis,  and  from  all  Abie- 
tinea;  that  have  been  examined.  The  small  angular  granules 
or  larger  individual  crystals  are  usually  deposited  in  (he  soft 
middle  lamella  of  the  walls  between  the  bast-cells.  Calcium 
oxalate  occurs  still  more  widely  deposited  in  the  cell-wall 
of  the  conical  parenchyma  of  the  branches  and  leaves  of 
Gymnosperms,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some  Abie- 
•J'lniVaJ^i^ ^t^J^fZ\<<i!"  titiC'i;;  here  also  the  middle  lamella  of  a  common  cell-wall 
C  ^S"  lii^oi'  t!i  the  '^  '^^  place  where  the  crystals  are  formeil,  as  also  in  the 
wcr  tajcT  uf  Ihe lerr  iiuck  cdi-  bundlos  of  thick-wallcd  hypodermal  cells  {e.g.  Ephedra). 
The  thick -walled  often  branched  prosenchymatous  cells 
abundantly  scattered  through  the  parenchymatous  tissue  of  Gymnosperms,  the  so- 
called  '  Spicular  cells,'  not  unfrequenily  contain  crystals  deposited  in  the  outer  layers 
of  their  cell-walls ;  these  occur  in  unusually  large  numbers  and  great  perfection  in 
Wclwilschia  mirabilis  {Fig.  52).  If  the  cr}'Stals  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  empty  cavities  in  the  sul)stancc  of  the  cell-wall  retain  completely  the  form  of 
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the  crystals,  so  that  the  unpractised  observer  thinks  that  he  still  sees  them.  Fine 
granules  are  abundantly  scattered  through  the  thickened  cuticle  of  Gymnosperms 
{Wehvi/sMa,  Taxus  baccata^  Ephedra^  &c.);  or,  in  other  cases,  well-developed  small 
crystals  {Biota  orientalisy  Libocedrus  Doniana^  Cephalotaxtis  Foriunei^  &c.). 

Closely  related  to  these  deposits  in  the  cell- wall  itself  are  the  clusters  of 
crystals  discovered  by  Rosanoff  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1865,  1867)  in  the  pith  of  Kerria 
japonica  and  Ricinus  communis ^  and  in  the  petiole  of  some  Aroidese  {Anthurium, 
Pkilodendron^  and  Pothos\  which,  lying  in  the  cavity  of  Jthe  cell,  are  attached  to 
the  cell-waD  by  simple  or  branched  threads  of  cellulose,  and  are  even  covered  with 
a  cellulose  membrane.  Pfeffer  has  shown  that  the  large  and  beautifully  developed 
crystals  which  occur  in  the  leaves  and  branches  of  Citrus  vulgaris,  as  well  as  in  the 
bark  of  Saiix  auriiay  Celtis  austratis,  Rhamnus  Frangula,  Acer  opuli/blium,  the 
Lombardy  poplar,  beech,  and  oriental  plane,  are  also  enclosed  in  a  cellulose 
membrane  which  is  often  quite  thick,  and  united  in  its  growth,  in  one  or  more 
spots,  with  the  cell-wall. 

The  Crystalline  forms  in  which  the  calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  cells  of  plants 
are  extremely  numerous,  a  result  of  the  circumstance  that  this  salt  crystallises  in 
two  different  systems,  according  as  it  is  combined  with  six  or  with  two  equivalents 
of  water.     The  calcium  oxalate  containing  six  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation 

/p^  rJtC^Og-f  6  aq.j  crystallises  in   the  quadratic  system,   the  fundamental  form 

being  an  obtuse  quadrate-octahedron  (the  shape  of  a  letter-envelope) ;  combinations 
of  the  quadratic  prism  with  the  obtuse  octahedron  are  met  with  in  abundance.  The 
raphides,  however,  belong,  as  respects  their  behaviour  in  polarised  light,  according  to 
Holzner,  to  the  klino-rhombic  system,  in  which  calcium  oxalate  cr}'stallises  with  two 

equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation  (r^r\{^4, 0^-1-2  aq.  j.     The  fundamental  form 

of  the  numerous  combinations  belonging  to  this  class  is  a  hendyohedron ;  it  produces 
derivative  forms  which  are  very  similar  to  calcspar  (as,  for  instance,  in  the  deposits 
in  the  cell-wall),  and  others  very  similar  to  calcium  sulphate.  The  clusters  of 
crystals  (sphere-crystals)  may  consist  of  individuals  of  one  or  the  other  system  ^. 

a.  As  respects  its  physiological  significance,  calcium  oxalate  is  a  metabolic  product 
which  is  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant,  an  excretion  similar  to  the  volatile  oils,  resin, 
and  other  substances  which  are  often  contained  in  glands. 

When  the  crystals  remain  so  small  that  their  volume  appears  inconsiderable  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  cell  itself,  this  latter  may  possess  protoplasm  capable  of  motion, 
nucleus,  chlorophyll,  and  starch,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hairs  of  Cucurblta  or  the  mesophyll 
of  Begonia.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  a  crystal  or  a  cluster  or  a  bundle  of  raphides, 
or  finally  a  mass  of  ^mall  crystals,  nearly  fills  up  a  cell,  no  other  organised  constituent  is 
usually  present.  The  cells  which  contain  raphides  have  loosened  walls  which  easily 
swell,  and  the  bundles  of  raphides  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  thick  gummy  mucilage. 
Such  cells,  which  serve  as  receptacles  for  crystals,  may  be  compared  to  simple  glands 
which  contain  volatile  oils  and  similar  substances. 


*  [Vesque  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  artificially  the  crystalline  forms  in  which  calcium 
oxalate  makes  its  appearance  in  vegetable  tissues.  Raphides  are  produced,  according  to  his  experi- 
ments, in  the  presence  of  glucose  and  also  of  dextrin.  See  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  XIX. 
P-  310.] 
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b.  The  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  which  are  imbedded  in  the  middle  lamella  of 
a  common  cell-wall,  such  as  those  found  in  the  soft  bast  of  Coniferx,  have  evidently 
been  formed  in  the  very  spot  where  they  occur.  Pfitzer  has  shown,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  crystals  found  in  Gtriu  -Dulgarii  are  formed  in  the  cell-cavity,  and 
become  enclosed  at  a  subsequent  period  by  cellulose  secreted  from  the  surrounding 
protoplasm,  which  then  coalesces  in  its  grovrth,  at  one  or  more  spots,  with  the  cell- 
wall.    It  is  highly  probable  that  the  same  U  the  case  in  other  instances. 


c.  Cjitolitbs  ; 
Acanthacex  (Ji 
isolated  but 


at  present  Lnown  only  in  the  Urticacese,  Cannabinex,  Moraceae,  and 
ia,  jidbatada).  In  the  three  lirst-named  families  they  occur  in 
cells  belonging  to  the  epidermal  system,  especially  of  the  leaves, 
either  in  the  larger  epidermal  cells  (spe- 
cies of  Ficui),  which  are  often  elongated 
from  a  swollen  spherical  base  into  short 
bristles  (the  hop,  tig,  Broiuianetia,  Ac),  or 
in  more  deeply  buried  hypodermal  cells 
of  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  as  in  FUiu 
tiaitha  (Fig.  5]).  In  the  Acanthaceae 
they  occur  in  large  numbers  in  isolated 
cells  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  which 
are  also  somewhat  enlarged.  In  all  these 
cases  the  cystolith  fills  up  the  cell-cavity 
almost  completely,  no  other  cell-contents 
being  discoverable.  The  mature  cysto- 
lith resembles  in  appearance  a  bunch  of 
grapes  with  its  stalk,  the  stalk  being 
attached,  in  BrBUiienelia— where  two  cys- 
toliths  usually  occur  in  a  cell — to  its 
side-wall.  The  body  of  the  cystolith  is 
hard  and  brittle,  the  stalk  flexible.  In  a 
dark  field  of  view  between  the  crossed 
Nicols,  I  have  found  the  cystoliths  of  ^cai 
elailica  not  luminous  even  in  small  frag- 
ments; they  do  not  polarise  light;  the 
calcium  carbonate  cannot  therefore  be 
deposited  in  a  crystalline  form.  Nothing 
of  a  crystalline  character  can  be  detected 
in  the  body  itself  (see  Hofmeister,  Lehre 
von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  tSo).  If  the 
\'„  object  is  treated  with  acetic  acid,  bub- 
>iicriiuucor<hcL<ifcDnuii>ii>Kcbi,H«vhFiL  bigg  of  carbonic  acid  gas  are  developed 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cystolith, 
while  the  previously  opaque  substance  of  the  concretion  becomes  gradually  trans- 
parent from  without  inwards.  Finally,  there  remains  behind  an  insignificant  skeleton 
which  the  calcium  carbonate  was  cyidcntly  deposited  in  the 
No  cavities  are  to  be  seen  out  of  which  crystals  can  have 
is  perfectly  homogeneous.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  for 
deposited  between  the  layers  of  the  matrix ;  since  the  outer 
especially  large  quantity  of  lime,  is  quite  ua- 
central  nucleus,  in  direct  connexion  with 
evident 


ot  an  organic  matrix,  1 

finest   state  of  division. 

disappeared ;  the  matri 

assuming  that  the  lime  ' 

portion  of  the  mass,  which  contains 

stratified.      There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 

the  stalk,  which  is  much  denser  than  the  external  portion,  and  manifests 


transverse  stratification,  as  well  as  radiating  fibres  of  a  denser  substance,  which  are 
obviously  a  faint  indication  of  an  intersecting  striation.  On  addition  of  Schults's  solution 
the  stratified  and  striated  nucleus  of  the  matrix  assumes  a  beautiful  dark  blue  colour,  the 
outer  portion  only  a  light  blue;  the  former  consists  of  denser,  the  latter  of  more  watery 
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ceUulose,  between  the  molecules  of  which  those  of  the  lime  have  been  deposited.  The 
cystoliths  originate  (in  fjfitr  elaJtica  on  Schacht's  authority,  in  Brousjonetia  from  my 
own  observation)  as  wart-like  outgrowths  from  the  inner  side  of  the  cell-wall,  which 
then  swell  up  into  a  club-shaped  form  at  their  free  end,  and  become  impregnated  with 
lime.  After  the  lime  has  been  dissolved  and  solution  of  iodine  added,  it  is  seen  that 
the  surface  of  the  cystolith  is  coated  with  a  thin  protoplasmic  membrane  in  which  the 
original  sculpture  of  the  whole  can  still  be  perfectly  made  out. 


[M^Nab  gives  (Journal  of  Botany,  new  series,  vol.  I.  p.  33)  for  the  composition  of  the 
potassium  chlorate  solution:  three  grains  of  potassium  chlorate  dissolved  in  two  draclims  of 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  i*io.  The  preparation  of  'Schultz's  solution'  is  thus  described *by  Schacht 
(The  Microscope  and  its  application  to  vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  translated  by  F.  Currey, 
p.  43) :  Zinc  is  dissolved  in  hydrodiloric  add ;  the  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  under  contact 
with  metallic  zinc,  until  it  attains  the  thickness  of  a  syrup;  the  syrup  is  then  saturated  with 
potassiam  iodide,  the  iodine  added,  and  the  solution,  when  necessary,  diluted  with  water.  For  the 
'  iodine-solution '  the  same  authority  recommends  one  grain  of  iodine  and  three  grains  of  potassium 
iodide  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water.] 


CHAPTER     II, 


MORPHOLOGY    OF    TISSUES. 


Sect,  i  2.  Definition. — In  the  widest  sense  of  the  lenn,  every  aggregate  of 
cells  which  obeys  a  common  law  of  growth  {usually  however  not  uniform  in  its 
action)  may  be  termed  a  Tissut.  Aggregates  of  ihis  kind  may  originate  in  dilTerent 
ways.  The  cells  may  be  at  first  isolated  ;  subsequently  during  their  growth  they 
may  come  into  contact,  and  so  completely  coalesce  at  the  surfaces  of  their  walls 
ih.il  ihf  boundary  between  them    becomes  indistinguishable.     This  happens,  for 

example,  in  the  sislcr-cella 
which  have  arisen  by  divi- 
sion in  the  mother-cells  of 
Ptdiaslrum,  Cahsfrum,  and 
Hydrodictyon ;  the  sister- 
cells  within  the  tnottier-cell 
have  a  '  creeping  '  motion 
which  lasts  for  a  conuder- 
able  time  before  they  be- 
come united  into  a  plate 
{Pidiaslrufii)  or  into  a  sac- 
like hollow  net  {Hydrodic- 
tyon), and  continue  to  in- 
crease as  a  tissue.  In  the 
same  manner  the  sister- 
cells  which  arise  in  the  em- 
,"^«''™°  bryo-sac  of  Phanerogams 
^i-Bmiv<M.  by  free-cell -formation  unite 

with  one  another  and  with 
the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  itself,  continuing  then  to  develop  as  a  continuous  tissue 
(the  endosperm)  and  to  increase  by  division. 

In  Fungi  and  Lichens  tissues  originate  by  the  juxtaposition  and  apical  growth 
of  slender  filaments  consisting  of  rows  of  cells  (hyphffi),  and  of  different  orders 
of  branchlets  from  them;  each  filament  has  its  own  growth,  increasing  the 
number  of  its  cells  by  division,  and  branches  copiously ;  but  this  takes  place  in 
such  a  manner  thai  the  different  hyph:e  undergo  a  similar  development  at  definite 
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spots  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Fungus  or  Lichen,  so  aa  to  fonn  surfaces,  threads, 
hollow  structures,  &c,,  which  possess  a  common  growth,  and  yet  consist  of  single 
elementary  stniclures  developing  individually  (Fig.  55). 

With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  instances  named,  and  of  some  similar 
ones,  the  formation  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  multicellular  bodies  obeying  a 
common  law  of  growth  always  arises  from  the  cells  which  originate  by  bipartilion 
from  common  mother-cells  remaining  in  connexion;  the  cells  are  in  these  cases. 


at    least  originally,  so  united    that   they  appear  like  chambers  in   a   mass  which 
continues  to  grow  as  a  whole  (Fig.  56}. 

The  two  first-named  kinds  maybe  distinguished  as/nlir  tissues  from  the  latter  or 
true  form ;  but  there  is  no  sharp  boundary-line  between  them.  In  many  cases,  for 
example,  the  endosperm  is  onl>'  in  its  rudimentary  state  a  false  tissue,  due  to  the 
coalescence  of  isolated  cells;  in  its  further  development  by  cell-division  it  becomes 
3  true  tissue  le.g.  Rkinus,  &c.).  The  cortex  of  many  Alga:  and  of  the  genus  Cbara 
is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  isolated  iilaments ;  but  the  result  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  true  tissues.    Nagell  and  Schwendencr  (Das  Mlkroskop,  vol.  II.  p.  563  tt  iiq,)  may 
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be  consulted  further  on  the  growth  of  jlcroclMtitmn  pulve 
Dehueria  Hjpogloiium,  and  the  leaves  of  Mosses '. 


I,  Stjpopodiion  alomarium, 


Sect  13  Formation  of  the  Common  Wall  of  Gells  combined  into  a 
TiflBue*— If  the  cell  wall  between  two  adjoining  cells  is  thin  it  appears  even 
when  \ery  highly  magnified  single ,  ind  some- 
times this  IS  also  the  case  «hen  it  haa  already 
attained  a  considerable  thickness  as  tn  succulent 
parenchymatous  cells  Usually  it  is  onl)  when  ihe 
nail  has  become  moderately  thick  that  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  one  side  of  the  partiuon  wall  belongs 
to  one  the  other  to  the  adjoining  cell  If  strau- 
fication  and  differentiation  into  la)ers  occur  in  a 
sufficiently  thickened  wall  between  two  cells,  a 
middle  lamella  always  becomes  discernible  (Fig 
57,  m)  on  either  side  of  which  the  cellulose  is 
superposed  in  the  form  of  layers  and  shells  gene- 
rally symmetrically  distributed,  so  that  those  on 
one  side  appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
one  adjoining  cell  those  on  the  other  side  to  the 
other  cell  (Fig  57,  i)  The  impression  may  thus 
be  given  as  if  the  layers  winch  are  concentrically 
deposited  round  each  cell  cavity  formed  the  wall 
belonging  to  it  alone,  while  the  middle  lamella 
belonged  to  a  common  matrix  in  which  the  cells 
are  imbedded ,  or  as  if  it  were  excreted  from  the 
neighbouring  cells  Both  views  were  actually  held 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  middle  lamella 
was  then  termed  '  Intercellular  Substance  If  the 
older  fragments  of  tissue  represented  in  Fig  57  are 
compared  with  the  younger  condition  of  the  same, 
the  thought  at  first  suggests  itself  that  the  middle 
lamellce  may  be  the  onginal  thin  walls,  on  which 
the  thickening  layers  have  been  deposited  on  both 
sides  this  view  has  also  found  its  defenders, 
by  whom  the  middle  lamella  was  distinguished 
i«n-u,ni'i^".ji^™i('«fc5r'"'""~  "'  as  the  'Primary  Cell-wall.'  The  remaining  thick- 
ness is  then  correspondingly  described  as  '  Se- 
condary,' or  if  it  is  differentiated  into  two  shells,  as  '  Secondary '  and  '  Tertiary 
CeU-wall.' 


'  On  the  formation  of  the  cortex  of  Ceramiace*  see  NSgeli,  Die  ocueten  Algcnsyslcmc 
(Neui:iiburg  1847),  and  Nagcli  und  Ciatncr,  Pflanrenphysiologische  Untersuchungen. 

'  II.  y.  Mohl.  Vermischtc  Schriften  bolanJsdien  Inhalts.  Tiibingen  1845,  p.  311  *(  1*7. — 
Ditta,  DiL-  lei^tsbilische  Zellt,  p.  196.— Wigand,  Inlercellularsubstani  und  Culicula.  Braunschweig 
1S50. — Scliacht,  Lehrbuch  der  Analomie  und  Physiologic  der  Gewadise,  1856,  vol.  I.  p.  108. — 
Hiillet,  Jahcb.  fiir  wUs.  Hot.  vol.  V.  1867,  p.  387. — Hofmeiiiler,  Lehie  von  der  Plluizenzelle.  Leipzig 
IB67,  S  31. 
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In  lignified  tissues  the  middle  lamella  is  generally  thin  but  strongly  refractive, 
and  is  formed  of  dense  substance  not  capable  of  swelling.  When  the  rest  of  the 
substance  of  the  cell-wall  has  been  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it 
remains  (in  fine  transverse  sections)  as  a  delicate  net-work;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cells  are  isolated  by  boiling  in  potash  or  nitric  acid,  this  middle  lamella  is 
dissolved,  while  the  rest  of  the  cell-wall  is  preserved,  as  in  all  wood-cells  and 
very  many  bast-cells.  In  other  cases,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  4, 
the  middle  layers  of  the  partition-wall  of  adjoining  cells  are,  on  the  contrary, 
converted  into  mucilage;  the  layer  of  cellulose  immediately  surrounding  each 
cell-cavity  is  dense,  and  the  whole  appears  as  if  the  cell-wall  were  imbedded  in 
a  mucilaginous  refractive  matrix  (the  so-called  *  intercellular  substance ') ;  this  occurs 
in  many  Fucaceae  and  in  the  endosperm  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua  (Fig.  39,  p.  36).  On 
a  fine  transverse  section  through  the  cambial  tissue  of  a  branch  of  Pinus  syl- 
vestris,  the  two  phenomena  here  described  may  be  seen  side  by  side;  the  wood- 
cells  show  the  thin  dense  middle  lamella;  the  young  bast-cells  appear  deposited 
in  a  soft  mucilaginous  substance,  which  is  especially  thick  between  the  radial  rows 
of  cells,  and  is  interspersed  with  fine  strongly  refractive  granules  (cr)'stals);  but 
both  forms  arise  out  of  the  same  young  tissue  (the  cambium),  the  walls  of  which 
are  simple  thin  lamellae,  between  which  the  cell- cavities  themselves  appear  as  so 
many  compartments.  Objects  of  this  kind  are  well  adapted  to  prove  the  correct- 
ness of  the  supposition  that  in  general  the  formation  of  denser  or  softer  middle 
lamellae  depends  only  on  a  differentiation  of  the  substance  of  the  partition-walls 
daring  iheir  thickening,  a  view  which  explains  in  a  perfectly  simple  manner  all 
the  phenomena  belonging  to  it,  and  altogether  accords  with  growth  by  intus- 
sasception. 

The  thin  perfectly  homogeneous  lamella  of  cellulose  which  bounds  the  young 
cells  never  exhibits  a  separation  into  two  lamella?;  the  boundary-line  between  the 
two  cells  is  never  marked  by  a 
fissure  dividing  the  partition- wall. 
Nevertheless  such  a  splitting  of 
the  still  very  thin  lamella  often 
takes  place  when  the  surface- 
growth  is  more  rapid,  as  in 
the  formation  of  the  intercellu- 
lar space,  in  the  large-celled 
succulent  tissue  (parenchyma)  of 
vascular  plants,  in  the  formation 
of  stomata,  &c.  Fig.  58  shows 
some  fully  grown  parenchyma- 
tous cells  from  the  stem  of  the 
maize  in  transverse  section;  the 
cells   were   at   first   bounded   by 

perfectly  flat  walls,  which  met  nearly  at  right  angles;  as  the  size  increased,  a 
tendency  arose  towards  a  rounding  off  of  the  polyhedral  forms,  the  unequal 
growth  clearly  leading  to  tensions  which  are  only  neutralised  by  the  destruction 
of  the  cohesion  in  the  substance  of  the  cell-wall  on  the  line  where  one  wall  meets 


Fig.  5R. — Transverse  section  through  the  succulent  parenchyma  of  the 
stem  of  the  maLzc ;  ktv  coniiiion  partition-wall  of  each  pair  of  cells :  s  inter- 
cellular space  caused  by  the  splitting  of  the  wall  ( x  550). 
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the  other.  Thus  a  fissure  arises  which,  in  consequence  of  the  mode  of  i(s  origin, 
assumes  the  form  of  a  triangular  prism  with  concave  sides  (Fig.  58,  s).  It  is 
filled  with  air,  and  becomes  one  of  those  intercellular  spaces  which  very  usually 
fonn  in  the  parenchyma  a  continuous  system  of  narrow  channels.  Not  unfrequently 
the  portions  of  the  wall  which  bound  the  intercellular  space  grow  rapidly,  and  thus 
it  increases  in  size;  the  cells  assume  irregular  star-shaped  outlines  in  transverse 
section,  touching  one  anotbcT  only  at  small  portions  of  the  surface,  as  in  the 
parenchyma  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  many  Dicotyledons,  and  the 
stem  ol  /uncus  (ffusus.  In  the  faces  of  the  cell,  where  no  other  wall  intersects 
them,  splittings  of  the  homogeneous  lamella  may  also  occur  locally;  sometimes 
these  are  limited  to  narrowly  circumscribed  places,  and  produce  flattened  cavities 
in  the  homogeneous  partition- wall.  In  other  cases  the  splitting  into  two  lamellae 
takes  place  in  such  a  manner  that  only  isolated  roundish  places  remain 
unaflfected  by  it;    the  separated  lamella;  continue  to  grow  rapidly  by  intercalary 


growth,  and  bag-shaped  protrusions  of  adjoining  cells  are  formed  which  are 
separated  by  the  fragments  of  the  originally  unsplit  cell-wall  (Fig.  59).  In  other 
cases  there  follows  on  the  partial  splitting  of  the  partition -wall  a  local  growth  of 
one  or  both  of  the  two  lamella  (or  of  only  one),  so  that  a  fold  arises  which  intrudes 
into  the  celi-cavity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  60,  _/  Finally,  in  some  species  of  the  genus 
Spirog^ra,  the  septum  belween  each  pair  of  cells  splits  into  two  lamella;,  each  of 
which  grows  as  a  protrusion  into  the  interior  of  the  adjoining  cell,  and,  when 
the  adjacent  cells  separate,  becomes  turned  inside  out  somewhat  like  the  fmger 
of  a  glove  previously  folded  in.  When  the  walls  of  cells  forming  a  tissue  split 
everywhere  into  two  lamellas  (the  separation  proceeding  always  from  the  inter- 
cellular spaces)  and  become  rounded  off,  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  tissue 
takes  place  into  a  mere  mass  of  isolated  cells.     This  occurs  in  the  flesh  of  many 
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succulent  fruits  {g,g,  Symphoricarpus  in  winter),  and  can  sometimes  be  artificially 
brought  about  by  continued  boiling  in  water  (as  in  potato-tubers). 

The  origin  of  the  partition-walls  in  tissue-cells  which  increase  by  bipartition 
by  no  means  requires  the  supposition  that  they  were  originally  composed  of  two 
lamellae.  In  this  case  one  would  be  led,  by  a  consideration  of  the  properties 
of  tissues  where  numerous  divisions  follow  one  another  and  intercellular  spaces 
afterwards  arise,  to  extremely  complicated  hypotheses,  which,  moreover,  are  not 
in  harmony  with  growth  by  intussusception.  Even  where  the  union  of  the  cells 
into  a  tissue  arises  from  the  amalgamation  of  originally  separate  cells  (not  sister- 
cells),  the  union  of  the  cell-walls  is  so  intimate  that  no  boundary-line  can  any 
longer  be  perceived;  and  the  formation  of  a  middle  lamella  proves  also  in  such 
cases  *  (as  does  the  formation  of  a  middle  lamella  generally)  that  the  hypothetical 
boundary-surface  does  not  exist,  and  that  the  splitting  of  the  homogeneous  lamella 
is  a  consequence  of  diflferent  growth  on  its  two  sides.  Both  the  manner  in  which 
the  splittings  of  the  thin  homogeneous  partition-walls  arise,  and  also  the  formation 
of  the  middle  lamella  of  thick  walls,  contradict  the  supposition  of  an  originally 
double  partition-wall  in  tissue-cells '. 

The  splitting  of  the  partition-wall  and  the  growth  of  its  now  separated  lamellse 
lead  to  a  variety  of  configurations  in  the  interior  of  tissues,  which  may  be  col- 
lectively included  in  the  conception  of  the  Intercellular  Space.  To  this  belong 
especially  the  large  air-conducting  channels  in  the  tissue  of  many  water  and  marsh- 
plants  (Nymphaeacese,  Irideae,  Marsileaceae,  &c.),  and  the  formation  of  the  cavity 
between  the  wall  and  the  spore-sac  in  the  sporogonium  of  Mosses'.  Peculiar 
processes  of  growth  of  the  adjoining  cells  are  not  unfrequently  connected  with 
the  origin  of  intercellular  spaces,  of  which  the  following  are  examples: — the  for- 
mation of  ordinary  stomata,  of  the  peculiar  stomata  of  the  IMarchantiea^,  and  of 
resin  and  gum-passages  (^ide  in/ra). 

But  the  behaviour  of  the  partition-wall  of  two  cells  contributes  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent manner  to  the  production  of  air-  or  sap- conducting  channels,  which,  like 
the  air-  or  sap- conducting  intercellular  spaces,  may  form  a  continuous  system 
throughout  the  plant.  This  happens  by  the  partial  or  entire  absorption  of  the 
partition-walls  of  adjoining  cells,  by  which  the  cavities  of  long  rows  of  cells  of  a 
tissue  become  connected,  linger  has  appropriately  designated  this  a  Coalescence 
of  Cells,  Vessels  of  this  kind  (Tracheides  of  Sanio)  are  formed  in  the  xylem 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  from  which  the  protoplasm  and  cell-sap  have  dis- 
appeared; they  serve  for  conducting  air.  In  the  sieve-tubes  in  the  bast-portion 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  on  the  other  hand,  the  watery  mucilaginous 
contents   of  the   cells   are   not   replaced    by  air ;    the   communication  established 


'  For  examples  see  Hofmcister,  Handbuch,  vol.  I.  pp.  262,  263. 

'  I  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  cleavage  of  crystals  as  an  analogous  case;  the  cleavage- 
surfaces  are  determined  by  the  molecular  structure,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  them 
and  true  fissures,  however  fine. 

*  The  wide  air-canals  in  the  stem  of  Equisetacex,  Grasses,  species  of  Allium^  Umbellifersc,  and 
Composito:,  arise,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of  inner  masses  of  tissue  and 
their  diyiDg  and  splitting,  while  the  surrounding^issues  continue  to  grow. 
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between  the  cells  of  one  row  serves  rather  for  a  more  rapid  movement  of  the 
contents  over  greater  distances.  Laticiferotis  Vessels  must  also  be  regarded  as 
composed  of  coalesced  cells;  they  are  the  result  of  very  early  and  complete 
absorption  of  the  partition-walls  of  adjoining  cells  belonging  to  straight  or  much 
branched  rows  in  different  systems  of  tissues. 

Here  however  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  the  contrast  between  vessels 
produced  by  the  coalescence  of  cells  and  intercellular  spaces;  a  more  minute 
consideration  will  come  better  in  describing  the  systems  of  tissue. 

(a)  ^Intercellular  Substance*  and  *  Primary  Cell'<wall*  The  hypothesis  implied  by 
these  terms  could  only  be  entertained  so  long  as  it  was  supposed  that  the  original 
thin  lamella  between  two  adjoining  tissue-cells  was  double,  and  so  long  as  it  was 
believed  that  the  stratification  of  the  cell-wall  was  brought  about  by  the  deposition  of 
new  layers.  The  expression  that  the  original  partition -wall  between  two  tissue-ceils 
is  double  can  only  be  understood  in  two  senses: — either  it  means  that  the  lamella 
consists  of  molecular  layers,  and  that  two  of  these  contain  between  them  the  iiUal 
boundary-surface  of  the  two  adjoining  cells,  or  that  there  is  an  actual  interruption 
of  molecular  connexion.  The  last  supposition  does  not  rest  upon  observation; 
it  is  besides  contradicted  by  the  detection  of  weak  boundary-lines  between 
layers  which  nevertheless  are  molecularly  united,  and  have  no  cleft  between  them. 
Thus  in  the  layers  of  thick  cell-walls  and  of  starch-grains  there  are  no  clefts,  and 
yet  the  boundary-lines  between  the  layers  may  be  seen.  If  the  first  alternative  is 
assumed  to  be  correct,  the  question  with  reference  to  the  intercellular  substance 
depends  on  a  mere  verbal  controversy ;  for  if  the  original  homogenous  partition-wall 
is  held  together  everywhere  by  molecular  forces,  and  the  supposed  boundary-surface 
is  no  interruption  of  the  molecular  structure,  then  the  deposition  of  a  special  inter- 
cellular substance  at  the  same  place  is  nothing  but  a  process  of  ordinary  growth  by 
intussusception.  The  fact  that  the  boundary-line  between  cells  previously  separate 
disappears  by  subsequent  coalescence  proves  that  the  outer  molecular  layers  of  cell- 
walls  may  enter  into  molecular  union.  If  in  such  cases  a  middle  lamella  is  after- 
wards differentiated,  this  is  the  most  striking  evidence  against  the  explanation  of 
it  as  primary  cell-wall.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  follow  step  by  step  the  be- 
haviour of  developing  woody  tissue  on  the  theory  of  the  primai7  cell- wall,  one 
is  immediately  involved  in  difficulties  which  do  not  arise  on  the  supposition  that 
the  middle  lamella  is  simply  the  result  of  subsequent  differentiation. 

(b)  Examples  of  the  formation  of  Intercellular  Spaces,  The  origin  of  these  spaces 
is  very  often  connected,  as  has  been  mentioned,  with  a  peculiar  development  of 
the  separating  cells,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  tissue;  so  that  the 
intercellular  space  together  with  its  surrounding  cells  constitutes  a  peculiar  form  of 
tissue  or  an  organ  for  a  definite  purpose.  The  observation  of  some  cases  of  this 
kind  is  well  calculated  to  show  the  beginner  how,  even  in  tissue-formation,  processes 
which  are  morphologically  similar  or  equivalent  lead  to  entirely  different  physiological 
results.  This  subject  will  be  treated  in  a  more  general  and  detailed  manner  in  the 
third  Chapter,  and  in  Book  III. 

(i)  The  cleft  of  the  Stomata  of  the  epidermis  belongs  to  the  category  of  Intercellular 
Spaces,  and  its  origin  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  mode  of 
formation  of  an  intercellular  space.  I  have  chosen  the  stomata  on  the  leaves  of 
Hyacintbus  orientalis  as  an  example.  Figs.  61-64  are  transverse  sections  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  leaf;  ^^  in  all  of  them  are  the  epidermal  cells,//  the  parenchyma 
of  the  leaf.  The  stoma,  5,  is  formed  of  a  rather  small  epidermal  cell,  which  divides 
into  two  equal  sister-cells  by  a  wall  vertieal  to  the  leaf;   in  Fig.  61,  5,  this  has  just 
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taken  place ;  the  partition-wall  is  formed  ^  and  appears  as  a  very  thin  simple  lamella, 
which  soon  thickens,  and  especially  where  it  meets  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell  (Fig. 
6a,  j1).  The  thickening-mass  appears  at  first  quite  homogeneous;  afterwards  an 
indication  of  stratification  is  to  be  observed,  and  the  first  trace  of  a  separation  into 
two  (Fig.  62,  E).  In  Fig.  63,  /,  the  splitting  is  already  completed ;  the  growth  of 
the  separated    lamellae  now  proceeds  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  that  a  cleft  arises 


Figs.  61-63.— Development  ot  the  stomata  in  the  \eaX  of  Hyaa'nthus  orientalts,  seen  in  vertical  section  (X  800). 


which  is  narrower  in  the  middle,  wider  without  and  within,  and  which  connects  the 

intercellular  space  /  (the  stoma)  with  the  external  air  (Fig.  64).     It  is  worth  mention 

that   before  the  division  of   the    mother-cell  an   obvious  cuticle  has  already  over- 

s{n%ad    it    together    with    the    adjoining    epidermal    cells.      This    cuticle    is    easily 

recognised    in    the  condition    5,   Fig.   63,    while    still    continuous ;    by  the    splitting 

of  the  partition-wall  into  two   lamellae   it  finally  becomes  ruptured   (Fig.  63),    and 

by  the  cuticularising  of  the  outermost  layer 

of  the  now  separated  lamellae  it  is  afterwards 

continued  over  the  surfaces  of  the  cleft  (Fig. 

64).     If  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the 

stoma  is  followed  in  a  front  view,  it  is  seen 

that  the  splitting  of  the  partition- wall  does 

not   extend    throughout,   but   that  a   portion 

still   remains   undivided    at    each   end   where 

it  adjoins  the  original  mother-cell-well.     7  he 

two  cells  which  enclose  the  cleft,  or  Guard- 

celh,  are    not   only    distinguished    from    the 

other  epidermal  cells  by  this  peculiar  mode 

of  division  and  of  growth ;   they  also  differ  from  them  in  containing  chlorophyll  and 

starch. 

(2)  In  the  family  of  Marchantieae  belonging  to  the  Hepaticac,  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  stomala  (Fig.  65,  5,  sp)  is  much  more  complicated ;  of  this  we  must 
speak  hereafter.  Here  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  even  before  the  formation 
of  the  stoma  the  epidermal  cells  become  detached  from  those  lying  beneath  over 
rhomboidal  areas  which  are  marked  off  from  one  another  by  walls  formed  of  cells 
which  are  not  detached  (Fig.  65,  5,  js).  These  large  hypodermal  chambers,  each 
of  which  opens  to  the  outside  in  its  middle  by  a  stoma,  are  destined  to  enclose  the 
chlorophyll-containing  tissue  of  these   plants.     The   layer  of  cells  which  forms  the 


Fig.  64. 


'  I  was  unable  to  detect  nuclei  immediately  before  and  for  a  considerable  time  after  the 
division.  [Strasburger  has  however  succeeded  with  preparations  preserved  in  alcohol  in  distin- 
guishing, in  the  development  of  stomata  in  Irh  pumila^  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  and  the 
successive  stages  of  its  division ;  see  Ueber  Zcllbildung  und  Zellthcilung.  p.  115,  t.  v.  figs.  38,  39  ; 
French  translation,  pp.  114-116.] 
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bottom  of  each  chamber,  after  repeated  divisions  vertical  to  the  surface,  sends  out 
protrusions  upwards  into  tlie  cavity ;  these  grow  in  a  manner  similar  to  many  fila- 


mentous  Algx,  divide,  branch,  and  form  chlorophyll,  while  the  whole  of  the  rest  of 
the  tissue  of  these  plants  Is  devoid  of  it. 
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(3)  The  origin  of  Rrsin-f  Gum",  and  Latex-pastages  depends  also  on  the  formation 
of  intercellular  spaces  with  a  peculiar  development  of  the  cells  which  bound  them. 
As  I  shall  recur  again  to  these  structures,  it  is  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  one  example. 
Fig.  66  represents  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  transverse  section  of  young  portions  of 
the  stem  of  the  ivy.  Conditions  such  sls  B,  C  show  clearly  that  the  intercellular 
sp2Lce  arises  by  the  parting  of  four  or  five  cells;  and  that  these  latter,  distinguished 
by  their  turbid  granular  contents,  increase  by  division.  The  formation  of  the  much 
wider  passages  />,  E  must  also  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  increase  and  growth 
of  the  cells  which  surround  the  passage.  By  the  growth  of  the  cells  which  bound 
the  intercellular  passage,  as  well  as  by  the  manner  of  their  division,  by  their  con- 
tents, and  by  the  circumstance  that  they  excrete  a  peculiar  sap  into  the  passage, 
a  structure  of  this  kind  becomes  a  differentiated  part  of  the  tissue,  which  is 
sharply  marked  off  from  its  environment,  and  has  a  physiological  function  of  its 
own. 

Sect.  14.  Forms  and  Systems  of  Tissues. — The  entire  mass  of  the  cell- 
tissue  which  forms  the  body  of  a  plant  may  be  uniform  or  not;  in  the  first  case 
the  ceLs  are  all  similar  to  one  another,  and  their  modes  of  union  everywhere  the 
same.  This  case  is  rare  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  it  is  only  the  simplest 
organisms  that  are  constructed  in  this  manner.  Since  in  a  homogeneous  undifferen- 
tiaied  tissue  all  the  cells  are  alike,  their  union  into  a  whole  is  physiologically  and 
mc>rphok>gically  of  very  subordinate  importance,  because  each  cell  represents  the 
character  of  the  whole  tissue.  Hence  it  not  unfrequently  happens  in  these  cases 
thai  the  cells  become  actually  isolated,  and  continue  their  life  singly;  and  such 
iadrdduals  are  termed  Unicellular  Plants.  Only  a  little  higher  are  those  which 
cxmast  of  an  unbranched  row  of  perfectly  uniform  cells,  or  of  an  aggregation 
of  soch  in:©  a  plate  or  mass.  When  numerous  and  densely  crowded  cells 
fc-na  a  mass  of  tissue,  then  it  is  usually  the  case  that  diflfercnt  layers  of  tissue 
de^op  diflferently;  the  plant  then  consists  of  differentiated  tissues.  In  general 
±.-ziz  iiT^nztment  is  determined  bv  the  fact  that  the  whole  mass  of  tissue  has 
a  jei>ieGcy  to  become  definitely  bounded  on  the  outside,  .so  that  there  arises 
a  iiferenaaifon  of  outer  lavcrs  of  tissue  from  the  inner  mass.  But  in  the 
Jd-zTj-jc  of  the  mass  enclosed  by  this  Epidermal  Tissue  fresh  differentiations  aris<: 
z:  ±e  LizLer  planis :  string-like  arrangements  of  celi.s  are  formed,  <!<:parated 
r:ti:  cce  anocber  an  J  from  the  epidermis  by  Fundanuntal  Tistia;  these  strings  of 
rasoi.  :he  Vascclar,  Fibrous,  or  Fibro- Vascular  Bundles,  usually  follow  in  their 
j-r-i — -.^r^-'il  course  ±e  direction  of  the  most  \'igorous  growth  which  immediately 
jr^e-jes  'hjftir  di5ercn:;a*.:on.  Not  only  the  epidermal  layer,  but  also  the  va-y.ular 
"difles  mi  fnniameciial  ussoe,  are  however  usually  th-frmielves  diflfcreritiat^rd ; 
•>«*    •fCLifctniiil   lisaiie    ir.io   livers   of  diiferent   nature :    'Ji-e   bun'^lles  al.v>   exhibit 

in  a  5::II  higher  dezree.     In  'iiis  manner  arise  in  :h^; 
■iiJert:::   lavers  S\:Umi  of  Ti::wx.      We  thu*  c^jjally 
inif    in    Ept'iirwLzl    S%:>.^.,    a    Fi^'iculir    SyiUm,    ar.i    the    SyiUm    of   Fundi- 
T'j::2^€  'jrsdz  becTT-e^r.  *iierr.  »y:^.  6t».      Bu:  whenever  a  diff'rrentfation  of 
cf  irifs  kin-i  cccur-  in  a  plant,  it  cn!y  takes  place  prosressively;  originally 


izti  -^cie  !3ii«  '--f  i  r-OTiir..'  zor.::r.  cf  :h-r  plir/.  f^terr*,  :^-i\:,  or  root)  cor*.r>,tA 
■:f  i  ■anirT.-rm  rsac-r  '-u:  cf  Trii::*.  hv  -iivcrsr:  le'/cIopTri.er.t  of  ii*  "iy**S  th'^r-e 
rHTOe-iv-riKi:.*    Li~*   th-eir    '.r.r~,.      Tbi?   'ihh'^y:   of   'iie   yoar.g^rrt   p^art^   of  plarita 
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vblcb  is  not  yet  differentiated  may  be  termed  Primary  Tissue,  or,  since  its  cells 
are  always  capable  of  division,  Primary  Mtrisitm '. 

In  the  present  section  a  separate  paragraph  is  devoted  to  each  tissue-sjrstem, 
and  a  description  wiU  first  be  given  of  the  various  forms  of  cells  and  tissues  which 
are  constituents  of  all  systems.  Those 
forms  which  are  peculiar  to  one  or 
another  system  will  be  discussed  in 
their  proper  place. 

(a)  In  reference  to  external  form, 
the  following  cell-combinations  may 
be  enumerated:— 

(i)  The  term  Ttsstie  may  be  ap- 
plied far  excellence  to  aggregations  of 
similar  cells  which,  without  any  well- 
defined  external  form,  consist,  in  what- 
ever direction  the  section  be  made,  of 
numbers  of  cells.  Illustrations  of  such 
tissues  occur  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  larger  Fungi;  the  fundamental 
tissue  of  thick  stems  of  Perns  and 
Monocotyledons  is  a  parenchymatous 
tissue  penetrated  by  other  forms  of 
tissue  in  the  shape  of  strings.  In 
Dicotyledons  the  pith  especially  comes 
under  the  same  denomination  ;  it  may 
also  be  found  in  the  purest  form  In  the 
flesh  of  succulent  fruits.  In  stone- 
fruits,  such  as  the  peach,  plum,  cocoa- 
nut,  &c.,  the  si  one  consists  of  a 
sclcrenchymatous  tissue.  It  may  also 
.  occur  that  forms  of  tissue  which 
differ  morphologically  may  be  aggre- 
gated into  a  mass  of  tissue  uniform 
in  its  physiological  characters,  as  in 
the  secondary  ■kooA  of  trees  and  the  succulent  tissue  of  tubers,  such  as  the  potato, 
dahlia,  &c. 

(«)  A  row  or  FHamenf  qf  Cells  is  composed  of  similar  cells  placed  singly  side  by 
side  or  in  rows;  but  they  are  usually  connected  genetically.  Isolated  filaments  of 
this  character  occur  In  the  hyphx  of  Fungi  and  in  many  Algx,  where  they  have 
arisen  by  transverse  partition  of  an  apical  cell  or  by  intercalary  transverse  division. 
In  the  higher  plants  ue  have  abundant  illustrations: — in  the  epidermal  bairs,  vessels, 
laticiferous  vessels,  sieve-tubes,  tannin-receptacles  (as  in  the  phloem  of  Pbaieolui),  &c. 
which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  tissues, 

(j)  A  simple  Layer  qf  Celli  results  where  similar  cells  are  so  united  in  one  plane 
that  the  entire  layer  is  only  a  single  cell  in  thickness.    Among  Cryptogams  It  is  not 


'  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  remark  that  the  pilh  and  cortex  are  neither  fonnx  nui 
■ystems  of  tissue,  but  are  altogether  indeAnite  and  undelinable ;  we  speak,  for  example,  of 
cortex  in  Thaltophytes  in  quite  a  differenl  sense  to  what  we  do  in  Vascular  Plants ;  the  cortex  of 
Monocotyledons  is  something  different  from  that  of  Conifers  and  Ilicolyledons;  in  the  latter  the 
cortex  has  quite  a  dilTerenl  si{^ificalion  in  30ung  and  in  older  paits  of  stems.  ITic  same  is  the 
cose  wilh  the  pilh. 
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rare  for  a  whole  organ  to  consist  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  as  the  leaves  of  Junger- 
manniex,  or  even  the  entire  plant,  as  among  Algx  in  Ulva  and  Rytiphtaa.  In  the 
higher  plants  the  epidermis  usually  consists  of  a  single  layer,  and  this  is  not  unfre- 
quentl;  the  composition  of  the  vascular  bundle-sheath  (always  in  the  case  of  young 
roots) ;  in  water  and  marsh- 
plants  the  fundamental  tissue 
often  resolves  itself  into  simple 
layers  which  enclose  large  in- 
tercellular spaces,  as  in  Nuphar, 
Fig.  68,  Salvinia,  Muia,  &c. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  masses 
of  tissue  to  be  composed  of  a 
number  of  simple  layers  of 
cells,  as  occurs  frequently  m 
the  secondary  wood  of  trees 
and  the  primary  cortex  of 
branches  and  roots,  or  seve- 
ral simple  layers  alike  among 
themselves  are  m  close  juxta- 
position, as  m  the  epidermis 
of  the  leaves  of  Bfgama  and 
Fieui  clailica 

(4)  A    String    or    Bundle 
of  Ctlh  IS  an  elongated  mass 
of  tissue,  the  transverse  sec- 
tion  of  which  consists  of  a 
Dumber   of   cells      Alany  of 
the  loner  plants,  such  as  somi 
of  cells      The   fundamental   tis 
bundles   of  peculiar  cells,    such  •< 
brown    sclerenchymatous    strings    m    the 
stem  of  Pteru  aquilma  and  of  Tree  ferns 
The  true  bast  of  Dicotjledons  not  unlre- 
quently   forms   bundles    in   the   soft    bast 
In    all    vascular    plants    the    bast-like   and 
wood-forming    elements    are    united    into 
bundles,  the  F lb ro- vascular  Bundles,  nhich 
form  true  tissue  systems,  and  traverse  the 
fundamental  tissue 

(5)  Gmupi  of  Ctlts  are  roundish  aggre- 
gations of  similar  cells  In  the  lower  Alg:e, 
as  the  Chroococcacex,  groups  of  this  nature 
anse,  each  from  a  single  mother  cell,  and 
carry  on  an  independent  life  as  Cell  famtbei 
In  the  fundamental  tiwue  of  the  higher 
plants  groups  of  peculiar  tells  are  otten 
formed,  strikingly  different  from  those  that 
surround  them,  as  for  example  the  groups 

of  laticiferous  cells   illustrated   m   Fig    69,     „  ;;;:;„7,7'i«Kl'r«or'«'l."i!nb^'S«i''in'iiVtrJi™,^iTi' 
or  the  groups  of  sclerenchj matous  cells  m     ii"""/  mhc upper •ndnniiBiii derm!. 

the  soft  flesh  of  pears.    True  (compound) 

glands  are  formed  by  the  dissolution  of  such  groups  of  cells  (-vidt  infra). 

(6)  In  the  cases  already  named  a  number  of  similar  cells  are  always  united  into 
a  whole;    but  it  also  frequently  happens  that   a  single  cell   acquires  a   character 


mplc  Fungi  and  Flondez,  consist  of  such  strings 
:  of  the  higher  plants  is  sometimes  traversed  by 
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different  from  that  of  the  surrounding  ones,  owing  to  a  difference  either  in  its  form 
or  its  contents;  as  for  instance  the  stellate  hair  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue 
of  Nymphaeaceac  (Fig.  68),  and  the  Lithocyjtj  in  which  the  cystoliths  (Fig.  53,  p.  68) 
are  formed,  &c.  Cells  marked  by  such  a  striking  peculiarity  I  propose  to  call 
Idioblastj ;  the  special  forms  will  be  described  further  on.  The  term  Eremoblast^  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  given  to  all  those  forms  of  cells  which  detach  themselves 
altogether  from  their  sister-cells,  and  continue  an  independent  life ;  such  as  the  spores 
of  Cryptogams,  antherozoids,  pollen-grains,  some  gemmae  of  Hepaticae,  &c.  The  entire 
individuals  of  some  lower  plants  are  eremoblasts,  as  most  Desmidieae,  Bacillarieac, 
and  Siphoneae  {Uniceliular  Plants),  There  is  this  in  common  between  idioblasts  and 
eremoblasts,  that  the  individual  cells  usually  attain  a  high  degree  of  development ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  in  the  former  the  development  is  commonly  in  one  direction 
only,  while  in  the  latter  the  individual  cell  may  undergo  the  most  varied  differentiation, 
constituting  in  itself  an  organism  endowed  with  independent  life. 

(b)  Nageli  classifies  all  the  various  forms  of  tissue  under  two  primary  heads : — 
Generating  Tusue  or  Merutem,  and  Permanent  7ijjue,  This  classification  is  by  no  means 
parallel  with  one  into  younger  and  older  cells ;  for,  even  when  the  former  consists  of 
younger,  the  latter  of  older  cells,  there  are  also  other  additional  and  important 
differences. 

(1)  Meristem  consists  of  cells  which  increase  slowly  in  size,  and  divide  repeatedly 
in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  the  resulting  cells  continue  to  divide,  while  others 
pass  over  into  permanent  tissue.  The  cells  which  are  still  capable  of  division 
(merismatic)  are  mostly  much  smaller  than  the  permanent  cells  which  are  developed 
from  them,  and  are  more  or  less  similar  to  one  another;  they  are  easily  rccogniied 
by  their  smooth  thin  walls,  the  quantity  of  protoplasm  they  contain,  and  the  absence 
of  any  coarsely  granular  deposits.  Meristem  may  be  again  divided  into  the  two  fol- 
lowing kinds: — 

(a)  Primary  Meristem  comprises  the  whole  cellular  tissue  of  very  young  organs  or 
parts  of  organs,  as  the  apices  of  roots  and  stems,  the  youngest  leaves,  and  the  embryo ; 
from  it  are  subsequently  developed  the  later  forms  of  tissue.  We  shall  hereafter 
discuss  this  form  of  tissue  more  in  detail. 

{b)  Secondary  Meristem  occurs  in  those  organs  or  parts  of  organs  which  have 
advanced  beyond  the  condition  of  primary  meristem,  and  therefore  contain  differentiated 
forms  of  permanent  tissue,  among  which  the  secondary  meristem  is  usually  found  in 
the  form  of  thin  layers,  and  furnishes,  from  its  power  of  forming  cells,  the  material 
for  the  production  of  new  permanent  tissue  in  addition  to  that  already  in  existence. 
Various  forms  of  secondary  meristem  will  be  hereafter  described  under  the  names  of 
Cambium,  Tbickening-ring,  and  Pbellogen  or  Cork-cambium. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  large  cells  of  a  permanent  tissue  which  have 
already  attained  a  high  degree  of  development,  with  moderately  thick  walls,  a  large 
quantity  of  cell-sap,  ^but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  protoplasm,  and  which 
contain  chlorophyll-granules  or  other  coarsely  granular  deposits,  begin  to  grow 
and  to  divide  afresh ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  primary  cortex  of  annual  shoots  and 
stems  when  they  increase  rapidly  in  diameter.  The  cortical  cells  are  compelled,  by 
the  increase  in  size  of  the  wood,  to  stretch  in  a  tangential  direction ;  each  breaks  up 
by  repeated  radial  division  into  a  number  of  segments  (as  shown  in  Fig.  56,  p.  71); 
and  these,  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  behave  like  mature  permanent  cells.  Among 
plants  of  very  simple  structure  such  a  division  of  more  mature  cells  takes  place  in 
Conjugatae,  especially  in  Spirogyra  (Fig.  13,  p.  17).  A  tissue  in  this  condition  has 
been  termed  Older  Meristem,  in  contrast  to  Younger  Meristem,  in  which  all  the 
dividing  cells  are  still  in  their  youngest  condition. 

(2)  Permanent  Ttsstie  is  the  result  of  a  further  development  of  those  cells  of  the 
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primary  and  of  the  various  forms  of  secondary  meristem  which  no  longer  divide,  but 
grow  vigorously,  and  finally  attain  a  definite  development,  in  which  they  are  of  service 
to  the  plant  by  the  rigidity  or  some  other  property  of  their  cell-walls,  or  by  the 
chemical  activity  of  their  contents.  The  most  various  forms  of  permanent  tissue  result 
from  similar  cells  of  the  same  primary  or  secondary  meristem. 

On  attaining  their  permanent  condition  many  forms  of  permanent  tissue  lose  the 
whole  of  their  living  contents,  especially  their  protoplasm,  of  which  dry  granular  vestiges 
are  sometimes  left  behind.  Such  forms  of  tissue  may  be  termed  Kenencbyma^,  and 
include,  for  example,  cork-tissue,  and  the  tracheal  elements  of  the  wood- vessels  and 
vessel-like  wood-cells.  In  contrast  to  this  is  the  Succulent  Tissue ^  the  cells  of  which, 
during  the  life  of  the  organ,  remain  filled  with  chemical  products  of  the  vital  activity 
of  the  plant,  not  with  air  or  water.  These  succulent  tissues  may  again  be  divided 
into  two  groups: — In  the  first  the  cells  still  contain  protoplasm  in  an  active  vital 
condition,  and  are  therefore  able,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  grow  and  divide 
afresh — /.^.  to  pass  over  into  older  meristem,  phellogen,  &c.,  or,  on  being  wounded 
to  form  a  callus  or  cork-tissue — as,  for  example,  in  chlorophyll-containing  tissue, 
the  succulent  parenchyma  of  cortex,  or  of  tubers,  &c.  In  the  second  kind  the  cells 
pass  into  a  condition  of  permanent  quiescence,  as  in  all  those  cases  in  which  the 
protoplasm  becomes  unrecognisable,  or  remains  behind  as  a  doubtful  residue;  and 
where  the  cells  are  filled,  not  with  chlorophyll,  starch,  sugar,  inulin,  fatty  oil,  aleurone, 
or  other  reserve-materials,  but  with  excrementitious  products  of  various  kinds,  as 
volatile  oils,  resin,  gum,  cystoliths,  clusters  of  crystals,  &c.  Cells  of  this  description, 
and  tissues  composed  of  them,  are  apparently  never  capable  of  any  further  develop- 
ment; they  are  incapable,  for  example,  of  forming  a  healing  cork-tissue  over  wounded 
surfaces.  There  is  however  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  these  different 
forms  of  tissue  distinguished  by  their  contents ;  it  is  only  the  extreme  cases  that  can 
be  thus  characterised. 

We  also  find  the  greatest  variety  of  intermediate  links,  if  we  consider  the  various 
kinds  of  tissue  in  reference  to  the  thickness  and  consistency  of  the  cell-wall. 
Starting  from  ordinary  succulent  parenchyma  with  thin  but  firm  and  elastic  walls 
composed  of  nearly  pure  cellulose,  we  see  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the  thin  cell-walls 
become  converted  into  cork  (periderm),  while  on  the  other  hand  the  cell-walls  of 
other  kinds  of  tissue  thicken  and  become  lignified  or  converted  into  mucilage,  or 
as  hard  as  stone.  The  nature  of  lignification  and  conversion  into  mucilage  has 
already  been  pointed  out;  the  collenchymatous  development  of  certain  hypodermal 
tissues  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter;  here  it  is  necessary  only  to  refer  to  the  fact 
that  layers,  strings,  or  groups  of  cells  are  frequently  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary 
hardness  and  thickness  of  their  cell-walls.  Such  tissues,  which  may  arise  in  all  systems 
— as  for  instance  the  *  Stone-cells '  (scleroblasts)  in  the  flesh  of  pears  and  in  the  bark 
of  many  trees,  the  dark -brown  strings  in  the  stem  of  Tree-ferns,  &c,  —  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  collective  term  Sclerenchyma. 

If  we  now  consider  tissues  in  reference  to  the  form  and  the  mode  of  combination 
of  their  cells,  it  is  of  course  evident  that  the  latter  must  depend  on  the  former;  but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  cells  already  existing  must  influence  the 
growth,  and  therefore  the  form,  of  those  which  are  developing.  If  we  for  the  moment 
leave  idioblasts  out  of  account,  and  consider  merely  the  mode  of  association  of  similar 
cells,  we  find  that  the  old  distinction  into  Prosenchyma  and  Parenchyma  can  still  be 
maintained.  By  the  former  is  meant  a  grouping  together  of  elongated  fusiform  pointed 
and  usually  thick-walled  cells,  whose  ends  are  dove-tailed  between  one  another  without 
intercellular  spaces.    A  prosenchymatous  arrangement  of  this   kind   is  well  seen  in 


*  [This  term,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  employed,  is  proposed  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
German  *  Leerzellengewebe.'] 
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the  fascicular  elements  of  the  wood  and  of  true  bast;  but  the  fundamental  tissue 
is  also  not  unfrequently  prosenchymatous.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  cells  are 
roundish  or  polyhedral,  leave  wide  spaces  between  them,  and  touch  one  another  by 
broad  faces,  the  tissue  is  said  to  be  parenchymatous.  In  elongated  organs,  like  roots, 
intemodes,  &c.,  the  cells  are  usually  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth ; 
but  are  truncated  at  both  ends,  and  arranged  in  parallel  rows  with  broad  septa.  In 
green  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  usually  two  kinds  of  parenchymatous  tissue: 
— the  so-called  Palisade-parenchyma  beneath  the  upper  epidermis,  with  cells  elongated 
in  a  direction  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  but  densely  crowded  together  side 
by  side;  and  the  Spongy  Parenchyma  of  which  the  under  half  of  the  leaf  consists, 
with  roundish  cells  which  either  leave  between  them  comparatively  large  intercellular 
spaces,  or  are  furnished  with  outgrowths  and  branches  with  which  they  touch  the 
adjoining  cells,  so  that  the  tissue  becomes  still  more  spongy.  The  parenchyma  attains 
the  highest  degree  of  looseness  when  the  cells  form  a  number  of  many-rayed  stars 
which  are  in  contact  only  by  the  ends  of  the  rays,  as  in  the  stems  of  many  rushes, 
the  petiole  of  Musa,  &c.  The  tissue  of  the  larger  Fungi  (Fig.  55,  p.  71)  can  be  properly 
termed  neither  prosenchymatous  nor  parenchymatous;  but  consists  of  a  number  of 
HypbiBf  i,e,  long  slender  branched  filaments  growing  at  the  apex,  and  dividing  trans- 
versely ;  it  is  best  to  term  it  a  Hyphal  Tissue,  When  the  hyphae  are  densely  interwoven, 
and  their  cells  short  and  broad,  a  parenchymatous  appearance  is  presented  in  transverse 
or  longitudinal  sections,  and  such  a  tissue  has  been  called  Pseudo-parenchyma, 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  individual  cells  in  a  tissue 
otherwise  homogeneous  to  become  developed  in  a  manner  strikingly  different  from 
their  neighbours;  to  such  cells  I  have  applied  the  term  Idioblast.  They  may  differ 
from  the  surrounding  tissue  in  three  different  ways: — (i)  Their  form  is  the  same, 
but  they  are  distinguished  by  their  contents;  as,  for  example,  by  a  coloured  cell-sap, 
or  by  containing  a  volatile  oil,  resin,  gum,  or  other  similar  substance,  in  which  case 
they  are  termed  Simple  Glands  ;  or  they  may  contain  groups  of  crystals,  bundles 
of  raphides,  or  cystoliths,  in  which  case  I  have  termed  them  Lithocysts,  (2)  In  cells 
which  contain  a  coloured  sap,  simple  glands,  and  lithocysts,  the  cell-wall  remains  thin, 
while  in  other  cases  it  becomes  so  thickened  that  the  cavity  of  the  cell  is  reduced 
to  a  narrow  canal  or  a  small  central  hollow;  the  thickened  cell-wall  manifests  strati- 
fication and  pore-canals,  and  is  usually  very  hard.  Idioblasts  of  this  kind  may  be 
included  in  the  general  term  Stone-cells  or  Scleroblasts,  They  are  seldom  isolated, 
but  more  often  associated  in  groups  or  layers,  and  then  form  the  tissue  already  de- 
scribed as  Sclerenchyma.  (3)  In  the  two  kinds  of  idioblasts  already  described  a 
tendency  is  exhibited  to  attain  a  larger  size  than  that  of  the  surrounding  cells; 
scleroblasts  are  especially  characterised  by  outgrowths.  In  the  third  group  this  takes 
place  to  a  remarkable  extent,  this  kind  of  idioblast  being  distinguished  not  only  by 
its  contents  and  the  form  of  its  cell-wall,  but  especially  by  its  great  increase  in 
size  and  vigorous  growth  and  branching.  This  is  illustrated  to  a  moderate  extent  in 
Fig.  16  (p.  21),  more  strikingly  in  the  Spicular  Cells  of  Gymnosperms  (Fig.  52,  p.  66), 
which  usually  contain  a  number  of  crystals  in  their  thick  wall,  are  considerable  in 
size,  and  generally  branch  extensively.  To  this  class  belong  also  the  internal 
'stellate  hairs'  of  the  petiole  of  Nuphar  (Fig.  68,  p.  81) ;  and  closely  allied  to  these  are 
the  structures  termed  by  Van  Tieghem*  Spoils'  in  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
Monsterineae,  a  group  of  Aroideae.  Fig.  70  represents  a  longitudinal  section  through 
the  petiole  of  Monstera  deliciosa ;  a  cell  s  lying  in  the  middle  parenchymatous  row 
has  branched  right  and  left  and  put  out  two  arms  extending  upwards  and  downwards 
into  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  parenchyma,  one  of  which  has  again  put  out  a  small 


*  Van  Tieghem.  Structure  des  Aroidees ;   in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1866,  vol.  VI.    See  also  Otto 
Buch,  Ueber  Sclerenchymzellen.    Breslau  1870. 
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lateral  branch.  The  wall  of  this  cell  has  become  so  thick  that  its  cavitf  is  reduced 
to  a  nirrow  canal.  These  cells  are  very  abundant  in  the  tissue  of  Monsterinex, 
and  present  the  appearance,  when  the  petiole  is  broken  across  or  cut  with  a  blunt 
knife,  of  tough,  slender  hairs  projecting  out  of  the  tissue.  For  idioblasts  of  this  kind 
I  propose  the  term  Trkhoilait,  in  order  to  express  their  resemblance  to  many  epi- 
dermal trichomes.  Those  now  referred  to  have  such  thick  walls  that  their  contents 
are  of  very  little  importance  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  if  indeed  they  do 
not  altogether  disappear  and  become  replaced  by  air.  But  in  other  cases  they 
contain  latex,  which  flows  out  in  greater  or  less  abundance  when  the  plant  is  wounded. 
Such  structures,  the  peculiarities  <.f  which  were  first 
recognised  by  David'  and  compared  by  him  to  the 
trichoblasts  in  the  petiole  of  Monsterinex,  and  termed 
Laticifcroui  Crih,  were  previously  confounded  with 
true  laticiferous  vesseLi  which  result  from  a  coales- 
cence uf  cells  (see  p.  86).  The  receptacles  for  latex  in 
Euphorbiacez,  Morez,  Apocynacex,  and  Asclepiadex 
are  very  long  cells  which  are  closed  on  all  sides,  often 
much  branched  at  the  ends,  but  not  communicating 
with  one  another ;  tiiey  are  formed  at  an  early  period, 
near  the  apex  of  the  stem  in  the  young  fundamental 
tissue  of  the  primary  cortex,  or  of  the  pith  when  the 
side  of  the  vascular  bundles  next  the  pith  contains 
phloem  {Hoya  eamoia)  •  in  other  cases  laticiferous  cells 
belonging  to  the  cortex  put  out  branches  through  the 
ring  of  wood  into  the  pith  (Euphorbiaceie,  Moreae). 
The  laticiferous  cells  of  the  leaves  are,  in  the  case  of 
Eafbarbia,  only  prolongations  of  those  of  the  inter- 
nodes.  The  extraordinary  length  of  the  laticiferous 
cells,  especially  in  Hry/t  carneia,  makes  it  diflicult  to 
recognise  their  true  nature;  but  it  is  easily  explained 
by  their  early  formation  near  the  apex  of  the  stem, 
which  necessitates  their  keeping  pace  with  the  growth 
in  length  of  the  stem  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  leaf.  These  laticiferous  trichoblasts  are 
most  easily  seen  in  Euphorbia  ipUndcns,  since  they  are 
readily  isolated  in  consequence  of  their  thick  firm  cell- 
wall,  and  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  any 
other  form  of  tissue,  by  the  peculiarity  In  the  form 
of  the  starch-grains  as  well  as  the  coagulated  latex 
which  they  contain.  The  laticiferous  cells  represented 
in  Y\%.  71   (slightly  magnified   and   reduced  about  J  in  e  r 

length)  have  been  obtained  by  allowing  the  ends  of  rtfJi^h^'^i"'''™"  .* ''7'*^'""*'  '"'''™ 
branches  oi Etifhorhui  iplcndtni  to  decay  in  water  until  *""  iipar.n.hynijiuiucciisiji.iri- 
the  tissue  has  become  very  soft;    lumps  of  the  soft 

mass  were  then  dissected  with  needles  under  the  microscope,  and  the  pulpy  tissue 
washed  away  as  completely  ai  possible,  until  the  long  laticiferous  cells  weie  ex- 
posed, and  allowed  their  closed  ends  to  be  fully  examined.  The  structure  of  the 
laticiferous  cells  in  the  leaves  can,  according  to  David,  be  determined  with  much 
cerUinty  by  first  extracting  with  alcohol,  and  then  rendering  them  transparent  by 
boiling  in   potash.     In  Ficas  tlaitka  the   laticiferous  cells  are   thin-walled   and    ii;ore 


'  G.  David,  Ueber  die  Milchzellen  dtr  Kuphorbiaceen,  Moi 


I,  Apocyiieen,  u.  Asclepiailiei 
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1  the  oleander,  where  also  the  contents  a 


A  CaaUiccnce  o/Ctlh  arises  from  the  tissue-like  union 
of  similar  cells,  until  their  contents  completely  coalesce, 
the  partition- walls  becoming  partially  or  wholly  ab- 
sorbed. In  this  manner  are  formed  those  filiform  ag- 
gregates of  intercommunicating  cells,  constituting  tubes 
filled  with  air  or  sap,  which  are  known  as  Fiiseli,  such  as 
Wood-vessels,  Bast-vessels  or  Sieve-tubes,  and  Latici- 
ferous  Vessels.  But  roundish  groups  of  cells  may  also 
coalesce  by  the  absorption  of  their  walls  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  single  large  cavity  tilled  with  sap ;  these  are 
Included  under  the  general  term  Glandi  (or  may  be 
specially  distinguished  as  CompeunJ  Glandi).  Just  as  the 
distinction  between  idiobl^ts  and  true  tissue-cells  is 
only  a  progressive  one,  depending  on  the  augmentation 
of  certain  characters,  so  a  coalescence  is  only  an  extreme 
case  of  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  adjacent  cells;  the 
contents  of  these  mingle  to  a  certain  extent  through 
their  partition-walls  by  dilfusion  (osmose).  Hence  we 
frequently  meet  with  tissues  consisting  of  peculiar  cells, 
H'hich  behave  physiologically  as  if  they  had  coalesced, 
although  it  is  questionable  whether  the  cavities  of  the 
cells  are  actually  in  communication  one  with  another. 

True  Lalicifcroai  Veiieh  are  composed  of  coalescent 
cells  containing  latex  and  endowed  with  the  same  pro- 
perties as  we  have  already  described  as  belonging  to  the 
laticiferous  cells  of  Euphorbiacea;,  Morese,  Apocynace*, 
and  Asclepiadea:,  As  far  as  can  he  judged  from  obser- 
vations which  are  not  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion,  thes: 
vessels  originate  from  rows  of  cells  in  the  young  tissue, 
and  especially  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  coalescing 
at  an  early  stage  by  the  complete  disappearance  of 
their  transverse  septa;  long  tubes  (as  shown  in  Fig. 
72]  being  thus  formed  filled  with  latex,  which  usually 
anastomose  with  one  another  laterally,  and  traverse  the 
whole   plant  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  system  0/ 

The  CiehoriaceEc,  GampanulaceK,  and  Lobeliaceie 
possess  very  perfectly  developed  laticiferous  vessels 
belonging  to  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  they 
accompany  throughout  the  whole  plant  in  the  form 
of  reticulately  anastomosing  tubes,  imbedded,  in  the 
case  of  Cichoriacei  in  the  outer,  in  that  of  the 
two  other  orders  in  the  inner  phloem-layer.  Their 
form  is  best  recognised  by  boiling  sections  of  these 
plants  for  some  minutes  In  dilute  potash  solution  ;  the 
anastomosing  tubes  are  then  clearly  recognised  in  the 
transparent  tissue  (Fig.  7a),  and  it  is  easy  to  expose  them  entirely  in  large  pieces.     In 


'  What  follows  is  founded  mainly  on  Hanslein's  researches  reported  in  his  Preisschrift,  Die 
Milchsaftucfiisse  und  die  verwandlen  Organe  der  Rindc.  Berlin  1864.  See  al^o  Dippcl,  Enlslehung 
der  Milchsaflgefasse  und  deten  Stellung  in  Gefassbiindelsj-stem.  Rotterdam  iS6j. — Vagel  in  Jahrb. 
fiitwiss,  Boi.  vol.  V.  p.  31. 
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Papn^acex  (Carica  and  Faicatetlla)  the  laticiferous  vessels,  on  the  other  hand,  run 
through  the  xylem-portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles;  they — i.e.  the  cells  by  the 
coalescence  of  which  they  are  formed— are  repeatedly  produced  in  layers  from  the 
cambium  with  the  other  elements  of  the  lylem  ;  pitted  and  reticulately  thickened 
vessels  alternate  with  them.  The  branches  of  the  taticiferous  vessels  envelope  these 
in  all  directions,  and  are  sometimes  firmly  fixed  to  them  superficially ;  but  hori- 
zontal branches  uf  thrse  tubes  also  penetrate  the  medullary  rays,  and  teni^inate, 
towards  the  primary  cortex,  in  scat- 
tered ramifications  or  recurrent  knots, 
as  also  in  the  pith  if  the  stem  is  hollow. 
As  in  the  other  families,  a  copious 
anastomosis  of  laticiferous  vessels  is  de- 
veloped in  the  horizontal  partition- walls 
which  the  medullary  tissue  forms  at  the 
origin  of  each  petiole  in  the  hollow  of 
the  stem,  penetrating  the  horizontal 
partition- wall  in  countless  ramifications 
and  in  several  layers  one  over  anothEr, 
and  connecting  the  vessels  belorging  lo 
the  medullary  rays  with  these  of  the 
whole  wood-rylinder.  In  Papaveraceac 
{ChtHJoKoaii,  Poptrvtr,  Sanguinaria)  the 
laticiferous  ves^ls  are  also  very  per- 
ff ctly  developed ;  they  are  not  here, 
however,  as  in  the  families  just  named, 
united  into  ribtxin -shaped  groups,  but 
run  mostly  at  a  greater  distance  from 
one  another,  dispersed  through  the 
phloem  and  the  surrounding  paren- 
chyma; single  ones  appear  also  in  the 
pith,  but  do  not  penetrate  into  the 
sylem.  Lateral  outgrowths  and  cross- 
anastomoses  are  seldom  found  in  the 
stem,  but  abundantly  In  the  leaves,  and 
cspeci.illy  in  the  carpels,  in  which  close- 
meshed  reticulations  are  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Unger,  in  the  parenchyma- 
tous fundamental  tissue;  similarly  also 
in  the  cortex  of  the  root.  In  this 
family,  especially  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  root  of  Sanguinaria  eanaJensis, 
the  origin  of  the  laticiferous  vessels 
from  the  coalescence  of  rows  of  cells 
mav, according  to  Hanstein,  be  proved;  i™r"riiimiioiuii»u,i  H4Hiui>ui>ierco<  iiiuciienui  vmriMui 
owing  to  their  imperfect  union  the  re-  . 

suiting  tubes  appear  monitifofm.  In  Aruidex  laticiferous  vessels  united  into  a  net-work 
occur  in  the  tibro- vascular  bundles  and  the  fundamental  tissue;  but  some  genera,  as 
CaloJium  and  Arum,  also  exhibit  the  peculiarity  of  laticiferous  tubes  running  within 
the  xylem,  which,  from  their  position,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  from  thtir  struc- 
ture, must  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed  spiral  vessels.  Simple  broad  tubes  similar 
to  these  also  traverse  the  fundamental  tissue.  In  the  genus  /Iter  the  sieve-tubes  are 
transformed  into  laticiferous  vessels,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  position  in  the  phloem 
and  the  structure  of  their  wall. 

True  laticiferous  vessels  scarctly  occur  among  Monocotyledons.    The  peculiar  and 
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abundant  l.itex  in  the  bulb-scales  of  Allium  Cepa  is  found  In  broad  elongated  rows  of 
cells,  whose  broad  septa  exhibit  sieve-  or  latticed  structure,  but  whose  actual  per- 
foration Is  not  quite  certain  {Fig.  73).  Where  two  tubes  of  th's  kind  lie  side 
by  side,  the  longitudinal  walls  also  show  a  pitted  structure  similar  to  that  of  im- 
mature sieve-tubes.  These  rows  of  cells  traverse  the  bulb-scale?,  at  whose  base  they 
anastomose,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  scapes,  in  long  nearly  parallel  rows,  which  are 
generally  separated  from  the  epidermis  by  from  one  to  three  layers  of  cells.  Similar 
rows  are  formed  by  the  Utricular  l^eueh^  of  Amaryllidei,  as  Narciiius,  Leucajum, 
and  Galanlhas;  they  resemble,  moreover,  laticiferous  vessels  in  this,  that  the  septa 
of  the  rows  of  cells  become  partially,  sometimes 
entirely,  absorbed ;  but  their  sap  is  not  milky,  and 
contains  numerous  needle-like  crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  (raphides).  Allied  to  these  are  numerous 
other  structures  in  Monocotyledons  which  bear 
scarcely  any  other  resemblance  to  laticiferous  ves- 
sels. In  some  genera  of  Liliacea;,  as  Seilln,  Oraiibo- 
galiimiinil  Muicari,  the  utricular  vessels  often  consist 
of  short  interrupted  rows  of  cells,  and  in  the  bulbs 
themselves  larger  isolated  parenchymatous  cells,  re- 
sembhng  the  former  In  containing  raphides.  That 
cells  containing  raphides  may,  however,  unite  into 
tubes,  which  resemble  morphologically  laticiferous 
vessels,  is  shown  In  Commelynacex.  Here  rows  of 
cells  which  are  early  distinguished  from  those  which 
surround  them  by  containing  raphides  arise  in  the 
young  parenchyma  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
the  internodes  and  leaves.  While  their  neigh- 
bours continue  to  divide,  they  do  not,  but  re- 
main unaltered,  and  their  septa  are,  according  to 
Hanstein,  absorbed  as  the  entire  organ  grows  and 
the  cells  in  consequence  elongate.  In  this  man- 
ner long  continuous  tubes,  filled  with  raphides 
of  enormous  length,  are  formed  from  the  rows 
of  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which  contain 

As  in  Monocotyledons  we  find  transitional  forms  between  the  imperfect  laticiferous 
vessels  of  bulb-scales  and  simple  lithocysts  which  do  not  contain  latex  but  only 
raphides;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  Sint-lubej  result  from  a  true  coalescence  of  cells 
which  usually,  it  Is  true,  contain  mucilaginous  proteids,  but  sometimes  also  latex,  as 
fn  Acer  according  to  Hanstein,  and  in  Convolvulaccjc  according  to  Vogel,  l.c? 

While  true  laticiferous  vessels  are  confined  to  a  few  natural  orders,  Sieve-tubes,  on 
the  contrary,  are  apparently  an  essential  constituent  of  the  phloiim  (bast-portion)  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  They  occur  nowhere  else,  and  their  morphological  structure 
will  therefore  be  spoken  of  under  the  fibro- vascular  bundles;    we  must  here  speak 


'  [These  vessels  were  termed  'vesicular'  in  the  ist  edition  of  this  translation.  The  present 
rendeiing,  correiponding  to  the  French  '  vaisseaus  ulrieuleun.'  is  ■  mote  correct  rendering  of 
'  SchlauchgL'fdise,' and  expresses  the  fact  that  Iheyite  composed  of  rows  of  cells  (utricles)  the  cavilies 
of  which  have  not  coalesced  by  the  at>soq>Iion  of  their  sepia  } 

*  See  Hanstein,  I.  c. ;  also  in  Monatsber.  det  Berliner  ALid.  i8>;g, 

'  III  addilion  to  the  forms  of  cells  already  named,  latex  occurs  also  in  the  intercellular  passages 
of  miTiy  ].lanls,  as  Rhus,  Alisma  Planlago,  &C..  and  occasionally  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood,  as 
in  Cirira.  some  Convolvulacea;,  &c.  Ou  this  subject  see  Trecul,  Compt.  rend.  vol.  LXI,  1865, — 
V«n  Ticghem,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal.,  sih  s«r.  vol.  VI,  1 865.— David, /.c.  p.  57. 
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<rf  them  as  a  special  form  of  coalescence  of  cells.  Tbey  make  theii'  appearance  in  the 
yoiin^  phloem  in  the  form  of  long  tubes  arranged  in  rows,  with  thin  walls  and  trans- 
verse or  oblique  septa,  on  which  a  net-work  of  thictening-rldges  is  soon  observed, 
enclosing  thinner  areolie.  At  a  later  period  these  latter  appear  to  be  actually  perforated, 
while  the  thickening-ridges  between  them  often  swell  up  enormously.  In  this  con- 
dition the  septum,  perforated  by  a  ntjmber  of  pores,  is  tenned  a  Sieve-plale ;  it  is 
usually  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  which  therefore  appears  dilated  at  its 
septa,  the  sieve-plates,  and  hence  acquires  a  very  characteristic  form  (Fig.  74),  Sieve- 
ptates  of  simpler  structure  are  also  usually  formed  in  the  side-walls  where  two  sieve- 
tubes  come  into  contact.  In  their  early  stage  the  sieve-tubes  usually  contain  a  tough 
albuminous  mucilage  very  little  affected  by  various  solvents,  which  accumulates  on 
both  sides  of  the  plate,  and  fills  up  the  pores.  The  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
sieve-plates,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  longitudinal  sections  of  them,  render  the 
observation  of  these  characters  extremely  difficult; 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  perforation  of 
the  sieve-plates,  which  can,  however,  be  proved  by 
a  method  first  employed  by  myself'.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  saturate  thin  longitudinal  sections  of  the 
I^loem  with  iodine-solution  until  the  contents  of 
the  sieve-tubes  begin  to  turn  brown,  and  then  to 
add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  this  dissolves  the 
cell-walls  and  the  Substance  of  the  sieve-plates,  and 
nothing  is  left  but  the  mucilaginous  contents  coloured 
a  deep  brown.  The  accumulations  of  protoplasm 
on  each  side  of  the  sieve-plate  are  now  seen  to  be 
united  by  slender  threads  of  the  same  substance  (Fig. 
74,/),  which  evidently  previously  filled  the  perfora- 
tions or  Siei-e-Porei ;  and  their  continuity  proves 
that  the  pores  actually  constituted  a  connection 
between  two  neighbouring  tubes.  Mohl  gave  to  the 
sieve-tubes  discovered  by  Hartig  the  term  Latticed 
eclli-,  since  neither  he  nor  subsequent  observers 
were  able  to  ascertain  the  actual  perforation ;  but 
Hanstein  succeeded  in  determining  it  by  means  of 
Schulie's  solution.  It  is  not  even  yet  by  any  means  '^ii^^J^^^an<^i^^^^''^Cr^^^ 
certain  whether  all  the  rows  of  tells  in  the  phloem  '''""■ 
which  have  in  recent  times  been  called  sieve-tubes 

have  perforated  sieve-plates,  and  are  therefore  the  result  of  actual  coalescence.  The 
cells  of  the  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  also  not  imfrequently  exhibit  a  sieve- 
plate-like  structure  on  their  walls  (see  Fig.  11,  p.  34),  as,  for  example,  in  the  pinnie 
of  Cycadez,  the  bark  of  Cerofegia  aphylla  (.Asclepiadese),  &c.;  but  with  respect  to  the 
latter  Borscow  unhesitatingly  asserts^  that  they  are  not  perforated,  the  pores  being 
stih  closed  by  thin  membranes.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  laliciferous  cells  of 
Ceropegla,  as  well  as  (according  to  David,  /,  c.  p.  57)  those  of  Euphorbiaceic,  are  connected 


»|wfnmln. 


'  Moiil,  Bot.  Ztit.  1855,  p.  873.  [Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1856,  vol  V.  p|j.  141 -1^9.]— Nageii,  Kilz- 
angsber.  der  It.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissen.  186:.— .Sachs,  Flora,  1863,  p.  68.— Haiisltin,  Die 
MilchsaAgefas^,  Berlin  1S64.  p.  13  ((  M7. 

'  [Hartig  termed  the  sieve-tubes  .Siebrbhren,  which  has  been  rendered  'ciibriform  vessels'  by 
some  English,  and  'lubes  cribreux'  by  French  writers.  Mohl  preferred,  fnr  ihi'  reajon  st.ited  in  (he 
text,  to  call  them  '  Gitlenellcn."  which  has  been  variously  rendered  'cellula;  clathral.-c,'  ■cillulos 
treillisecs '  or  '  grillag^es,'  '  lallJccd  cells '  or  '  clalhrate  cells,'] 

'  Borscow,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  348. 
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with  the  parenchymatous  cells  which  adjoin  them  by  such  lattice  plates  which, 
although  they  do  not  bring  the  cells  into  communication,  must  nevertheless  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  certain  constituents  by  diffusion. 

An  Illustration  of  the  coalescence  of  cells  is  furnished  by  the  vessels  of  the  wood 
(mostly  filled  with  air)  especially  those  which  have  bordered  pits,  as  well  as  the  wood- 
cells  with  bordered  pits  (TrarhtiJei),  of  which  sufficient  has  already  been  said  {Figs.  2j- 
17,  pp.  25-27).  In  the  vessels  of  Ihe  secondary  wood  of  Angiospcrms  formed  from  short 
cells  with  large  cavities,  the  transverse  or  oblique  septa  commonly  disappear  altogether, 
so  that  the  entire  row  of  cells  forms  a  completely  continuous  tube.  But  frequently, 
as  in  Helianibu],  Soncbui,  Cirjium,  &c.',  the 
septa  are  only  partially  absorbed,  thick  ridges 
remaining,  which  have  a  reticulate  or  lat- 
ticed form,  or,  when  the  septa  are  very  ob- 
lique, even  scatariform.  When  true  wood-vessels 
form  air-conducting  tubes  in  this  manner,  the 
separate  parts  having  previously  been  closed 
cells,  the  tubes  are  also  in  communication  with 
one  another  laterally  through  the  open  bordered 
pits  already  described.  In  trache'ides  which  are 
arranged  in  a  prosenchymatous  manner,  as  those 
of  Conifers  (Fig.  33,  p.  15)  and  Ferns  (Fig,  27, 
p.a7),  this  lateral  communication  Is  the  only  one, 
since  in  the  cells  pointed  at  both  ends  there  arc 
no  true  septa  which  could  be  broken  through.  It 
is,  on  (he  other  hand,  doubtful  whether  the  cells 
out  of  which  annular  and  spiral  vessels  are  formed 
(see  Fig,  18,  p,  33)  are  always  in  communica- 
tion tt'ith  one  another,  especially  when  the  spiral 
cells  remain  short,  as  in  the  ultimate  branches 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  veins  of  leaves, 
where  they  are  often  considerably  enlarged. 
Preparations  in  which  the  structure  can  be  very 
easily  observed  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  very 
young  leaves  for  some  time  in  potash  solution 
and  then  placing  them  in  glycerin.  Where, 
however,  the  spiral  vessels  arc  formed  at  an 
oimjIillM^cUtJcVf'jt^/wjrlaX'Mi'^^a.-'^l^  CBrly  period  in  these  organs,  attaining  subse- 
^tau^i'ilk^.'3h^''ir'p™L:S^I^^™^'^  qucntly  a  considerable  length,  so  that  the  coils 
■nina;  fari>K<i'<iiE«k«  odhcpcuoiitbccniboi  of  the  spiral  thread  which  were  at  first  very 
dnnipini  the qiiiii land i«Dm«dciach«irrgin  close  bccome  Widely  Separated  (rig.  75),  it  may 
tiIelXipi"ii*'^'^™™"™i>«i''«>^'i>^  ^*  assumed  that  the  thin  membrane  which  sepa- 

fomcddjiabieoruii-^jini.  rates  the  contiguous  ends  of  the  spiral  prosen- 

chymatous cells  becomes  ruptured,  and  thus  the 
ceils  are  placed  in  communication  with  one  another  for  considerable  lengths.  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  it  is  convenient  not  to  limit  the  definition  of  a  vessel  to  eases 
in  which  the  component  cells  actually  coalesce  into  a  tube.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  ditfcrent  forms  of  tissue,  we  find  transitional  structures ;  and  the  definition  of  terms 
must  not  be  founded  on  a  single  characteristic  selected  arbitrarily,  but  on  a  general 
consideration  of  all  the  morphological  and  physiological  characters. 

The  forms  of  coalescence  now  described  possess  the  common  physiological  function  of 
providing  a  means  for  the  transport  of  food -male  rials,  and  of  promoting  and  accelerating 


'  Sec  E.  Taiigl  in  Sitzungsber.  dcr  kais.  Akad.  der  V 
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this  transport  to  the  more  distant  organs  through  the  continuous  tubes  which  they 
fonn.  This  is  shown,  among  other  evidence,  by  the  course  of  these  tubes,  which  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  direction  of  growth,  and  therefore  enables  them  to  place 
those  organs  in  which  food-material  is  produced  in  connection  wMth  those  which 
require  it.  This  is  unquestionably  the  case  with  the  sieve-tubes,  which  serve  for 
the  transport  of  the  diflBcultly  diffusible  proteids,  and  secondarily  also  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates \  It  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  laticiferous  vessels,  in  so  far  as  they 
contain  proteids,  oils,  and  carbohydrates.  This  function  of  the  laticiferous  vessels 
is  not  disproved  by  the  fact^  that  they  usually  also  contain  secretions  that  are  not 
serviceable.  The  purpose,  finally,  of  the  wood- vessels  is  to  form  channels  filled  with 
air  within  the  close  woody  tissue,  replacing  the  air- conducting  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
succulent  parenchyma. 

A  totally  different  physiological  function  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  assigned  to  the 
last  form  of  coalescence  of  cells  to  be  described,  the  Compound  Glands,  That  these  have 
no  use  connected  with  the  transport  of  food-material  is  shown  by  their  round  form, 
which  renders  them  quite  unserviceable  for  placing  different  parts  of  the  plant  in  com- 
munication. The  same  conclusion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  substances  which 
accumulate  in  glands  do  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  growth,  but  must  be  regarded  as 
excrementitious,  or  as  secondary  products  of  metabolism  '. 

The  popular  usage  of  the  term  Gland  is  extremely  indefinite,  including  not  only 
single  cells  with  peculiar  contents,  but  also  certain  external  organs  like  the  nectaries 
of  flowers  and  the  colleters  or  glandular  hairs  of  many  leaf-buds.  In  this  extended 
signification  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  definition  to  the  term.  In  order  to 
get  a  good  definition,  we  must  exclude  in  the  first  place  the  bodies  hitherto  known 
as  Unicellular  Glands,  which  must  be  associated  with  lithocysts  and  gum-cells  under  the 
designation  of  Idioblasts,  as  the  term  has  already  been  defined  (p.  84).  We  may  now 
define  a  Gland*  as  a  group  of  cells  sharply  differentiated  from  those  that  surround 
them,  whose  intervening  septa  become  absorbed,  so  that  a  single  cavity  is  formed, 
which  is  often  surrounded  by  special  layers  of  tissue,  and  filled  with  excrementitious 
products,  especially  volatile  oils.  This  definition  excludes  certain  closely  related  forms 
of  tissue,  such  as  the  nectaries  and  colleters'*  already  mentioned,  which,  however,  in 
order  to  indicate  their  affinity,  may  be  designated  Gland-like  bodies,  in  contradistinction 
to  true  glands. 

Good  examples  of  glands  in  this  sense  are  furnished  by  the  large  receptacles  for 
volatile  oil  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  rind  of  various  species  of  Citrus,  They 
may  be  recognised,  even  Hn  the  young  ovary  of  the  flower,  as  roundish  groups  of 
cells,  distinguished  by  containing  a  turbid  protoplasm  and  small  drops  of  oil.  The 
walls  of  these  cells  soon  begin  to  swell,  and  the  individual  cells  can  be  separated 
by   pressure.     The  walls   then    deliquesce,   and    a    large    globular   cavity   is   formed. 


*  See  Sachs,  Flora,  1863,  p.  50. — Briosi,  Bot.  Zeit.  1873,  nos.  20-22.  [Briosi  detected  the 
presence  of  extremely  finely-divided  starch  in  the  sieve-tubes  of  a  large  number  of  plants.  Experi- 
ments lead  him  to  think  that  by  compression  the  starch  particles  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the 
perforated  partition  from  one  cell  to  another.] 

*  Sachs,  Experimental- Physiologic,  p.  386. 

'  [See  also  Meyen,  Ueber  die  Secretionsorgane  der  Pflanzen,  Berlin  1837. — J.  B.  Martinet, 
Organes  de  secretion  des  veg<5laux  :  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  scr.  vol.  XIV,  1872.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  contents  of  glands  and  similar  secreting  organs  are  not  really  excrementitious,  but 
that  they  serve  to  protect  the  plant  by  preventing  the  consumption  of  the  leaves  &c.  by  insects 
and  other  animals] 

*  [The  term  is  here  used  in  a  somewhat  more  restricted  sense  than  is  usual  in  English  botanical 
works,  in  consequence  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  corresponding  German  term  *  Driise/ 
in  which  the  idea  of  something  compound  is  implied.] 

*  See  Sect.  15,  under  the  head  of  Epidermis,  p.  loi. 
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filled  with  watery  protoplasm  with  large  drops  of  a  volatile  oil  floating  in  it.  The 
layers  of  cells  \\hich  surround  the  cavity  form  an  envelope,  which  difTerentiates  it 
sharply  from  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  ori^n  of  two  different  forms  of  gland 
in  Dielamniii  Fraxinrlla  Is  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figures, .taken  from  Rauter'. 
Fig.  76  represents  the  development  of  a  gland  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  the  contents 
of  which  are  the  source  of  the  powerful  odour  of  the  plant.  These  leaf-glands  of 
Dirtamnuj  originate  from  only  two  cells,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  young  epidermis, 
the  other  to  the  subjacent  parenchymatous  layer;  the  former  divides  again  into  two 
layers  of  cells,  the  outer  of  which  (d)  forms  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis,  while 
the  inner  one  (c)  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  tissue  of  the  gland,  the  principal 


part  of  which  originates  by  divisions  of  the  two  mother-cells  of  the  gland  Ipp) ;  the 
:nveloping  layer  of  the  gland  is  here  but  slightly  developed,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  76,  C. 
sepals  of  the  same  plant  are  formed  large  sessile  or 
lat  ovoid  form,  bearing  at  their  apex  a  single  hair 
IS  Rauter  has  shown,  from  a  single  cell  of  the  young 
vertically,  then  tangcntially  (Fig.  77,  ■^)  ;  thus  two  layers 
are  formed,  the  outer  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  epidermis,  while  the  inner 
produces,  by  further  divisions,  the  tissue  of  the  gland  (B).     In  the  further  course  of 


On  the  (lower-ifalks,  bracts,  ; 
shortly-stalked  glands   of   ■ 
(Fig.  77,  b).     These  always 
epidermis,  which  divides  first  v 


'  Rauter,  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschiditc  eidiger  Trichomgcbilde.   Wien  i8;i. 
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development  the  whole  substance  of  the  gland  now  becomes,  as  it  were,  forced  outwards 
above  the  surface  of  the  organ  (C) ;  and  when,  finally,  the  secreting  tissue  is  absorbed, 
a  cavity  is  formed  filled  with  mucilage  and  drops  of  volatile  oil,  and  surrounded 
only  by  the  continuation  of  the  epidermis.  Similar  to  glands  in  their  origin  are  the 
gum-passages  and  gummy  swellings  of  diseased  stone-fruit.  Gr^goriefT  found  the  seat 
of  the  formation  of  the  gum  in  them  to  hz  principally  the  soft  bast  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  which  traverse  the  fruit-pulp ;  the  cell-walls  become  absorbed  after  they  have 
swelled  up,  and  cavities  with  undefined  boundaries  filled  with  gum  are  thus  formed, 
which  sometimes  exude  their  contents  externally  through  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  when 
the  production  of  gum  is  excessive. 

WTiile  the  origin  of  the  structures  now  described  is  the  coalescence  of  cells  previously 
separated  by  partition-walls,  the  canal-like  Receptacles  for  Secretions  are  formed,  in  many 
plants,  by  cells,  previously  in  contact  by  their  partition-walls,  separating  from  one 
another  and  leaving  an  intercellular  space  (in  the  manner  represented  in  Fig.  66,  p.  78), 
into  which  the  secretion  flows  from  the  surrounding  cells.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  secretion,  we  thus  get  Resin-passages,  as  in  most  Coniferae  and  Terebinthaceae, 
Gum-passages  in  CycadesK,  passages  with  a  mixture  of  gum  and  resin  in  Umbelliferac 
and  Araliaceae;  Latex-passages  in  Rhus  and  in  jiiisma  Plantago  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  petiole  in  front  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  and  passages  with  different  vola- 
tile oils,  often  coloured,  as  in  the  Compositac.  Similar  Secretion-canals^  occur  also  in 
Clus>acez  (the  contents  of  the  canals  of  Garcinia  Morella  yielding  gamboge)  and  in 
Pittosporeac ;  among  Monocotyledons,  in  addition  to  AHsma  Plantago,  we  find  them 
in  Aroideac.  Among  Ferns,  they  are  stated  to  have  been  detected  in  Marattia  and 
Angiopteris,  and  by  Hegelmaier  in  some  species  of  Lycopodium,  as  L,  inundatum,  alo^ 
pecuroideSf  and  annotinum.  Plants  which  possess  secretion-canals  have,  as  a  rule,  no 
laticiferous  vessels;  but  they  both  occur  in  some  Cichoriaceae  as  Scolymus,  Cynaraceac 
as  Cirsium  and  Lappa,  and  in  some  Aroideae  as  Philodendron.  They  are  in  that  case 
distributed  through  different  tissue-systems.  Thus  in  Philodendron  the  laticiferous 
vessels  are  found  in  the  phloem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  secretion-canals  in 
the  fundamental  tissue ;  while  in  Scolymus  and  Cirsium  the  laticiferous  vessels  run 
through  the  phloem,  the  secretion-canals  through  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
cortex*.  Where  there  are  only  secretion -canals,  they  may  belong  exclusively  to  the 
fundamental  tissue  of  the  primary  cortex  {Tagetes  patula,  according  to  Van  Tieghem), 
or  exclusively  to  the  phloem  (the  stem  of  Pittosporum  ^obira,  according  to  Van 
Tieghem),  or  to  both  systems  (Umbelliferac) ;  in  Goniferae  they  occur  in  the  pith 
and  primary  cortex,  and  also  in  the  phloVm  and  xylem.  Where  they  are  found  in 
the  secondary  phloem  formed  out  of  the  cambium,  the  secretion-canals  may  be 
produced  repeatedly  with  other  elements  of  the  soft  bast  in  concentric  layers,  as  in 
Cussonia,  Umbelliferz,  &c. 

The  simplest  forms  of  secretion-canals  are  produced  by  three,  or  more  commonly 
four,  longitudinal  rows  of  secreting  cells  separating  from  one  another  far  enough  to 
form  a  narrow  intercellular  passage  which  they  fill  with  their  secretion,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  roots  of  Compositac,  where  definite  groups  of  canals  of  this  nature  are  formed 
in  the  double  vascular  bundle-sheath.  If  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  secretion- 
canal  attains  a  vigorous  development  in  breadth  and  thickness,  the  intercellular  pas- 
sages, which  were  at  first  narrow,  become  considerably  broader  (Fig.  66,  p.  78),  while 
the  secreting  cells  which  surround  them  also  enlarge,  divide  in  radial  and  tangential 
directions  (in  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  canal),  and  thus  form  round  the  canal 


*  Sec  especially  Van. Tieghem,  Les  canaux  secreteurs  des  plantes,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  5lh  ser. 
vol.  XVT,  1872. — Miiller  in  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  V.  p.  387. — Thomas,  ibid.  vol.  IV^  pp. 
4*-6o. 

*  Van  Tieghem,  in  the  French  translation  of  the  3rd  ed.  of  this  work,  p.  158. 
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a  mass  of  tissue  of  characteristic  form  one  or  more  layers  in  thickness,  the  cells 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  containing  a  turhid  fluid  with  drops  of  oil  and  resin 
floating  in  it,  and  by  their  walls  being  not  lignified  and  usually  thin.  If  the  tissue 
v^'hich  surrounds  the  sec  ret  ion -canal  does  not  increase  in  size,  the  formation  of  the 
canal  or  intercellular  passage  is  sometimes  altogether  suppressed ;  the  secreting  cells 
retain  their  secretion,  and  form  gland-like  groups  of  cells  instead  (Fig.  76,  j1,  D). 

Secretion-canals  resemble  laticiferous  vessels  in  this  respect,  that  they  follow,  as 
a  rule,  the  direction  of  groHth  of  the  organ,  even  when  they  do  not  lie  in  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  and  also  that  they  penetrate  into  all  parts  of  the  plant,  although 
particular  organs,  especially  the  fruit  and  flower,  are  destitute  of  them.  When 
any  part  of  the  plant,  especially  the  stem,  which  is  rich  in  them,  is  wounded,  and  the 


pauinn  Ijlnj  In  Itve  ptiipKor  of 


canal  therefore  broken,  the  contents,  forced  by  the  pressure  which  masses  of  tissue 
exercise  on  one  another,  escape,  in  the  same  manner  as  latex,  collect  round  the 
wound,  and  Anally  become  hard.  In  this  manner  are  obta'ned  the  various  kinds  of 
resin,  as  that  of  Coniferse,  mastic,  sandarach,  &c.,  in  the  same  way  as  dried  latex  such 
as  euphorbium,  laetucarium,  opium,  &c. 


Sect.  15.  The  Epidermal  Tissue. — A  differentiation -into  epidermal  tissue 
and  inner  fundamental  tissue  can  evidently  only  arise  in  those  plants  and  parts 
of  plants  which  consist  of  masses  of  tissue.     In  general  ihe  contrast  of  the  two 
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is  the  plainer  the  more  the  part  of  the  plant  is  exposed  to  kir  and  light,  under- 
ground and  submerged  parts  showing  it  in  a  smaller  degree ;  in  those  destined 
to  a  longer  term  of  life  the  formation  of  epidermis  is  usually  also  more  perfect. 
The  difference  between  epidermis  and  fundamental  tissue  can  only  be  estab- 
lished by  the  outer  layers  of  cells,  whose  morphological  character  is  otherwise 
similar,  becoming  distinguished  by  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  their  cell-walls, 
and  by  having  smaller  cell-cavities  than  those  which  lie  deeper.  In  this  case 
there  is  usually  no  sharp  boundary-line  between  the  two  tissues ;  the  charac- 
teristics gradually  increase  the  more  nearly  the  cell-layers  approach  the  surface. 
This  is  usually  the  case,  among  Algae,  with  the  Fucaceae  and  larger  Florideae, 
with  many  Lichens  and  the  fructifications  of  Fungi ;  even  in  the  stem  of  Mosses 
the  formation  of  epidermis  is  often  indicated  only  in  this  manner.  The  con- 
trast betw^een  epidermal  and  inner  tissue  becomes  most  marked  when,  besides 
a  sharp  boundary  between  the  two,  a  different  morphological  development  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  kinds  of  tissue.  In  the  sporogonia  of  IMosses  and  in  all 
Vascular  Plants  at  least  one  outer  layer  of  cells  may  be  distinguished  in  this  sense 
as  epidermal  tissue,  and  is  termed  the  Epidermis.  In  true  roots  and  many  root-like 
underground  stems,  as  also  in  many  submerged  plants,  the  epidermis  is  only 
slightly  different  from  the  subjacent  tissue  ;  but  in  most  parts  of  stems  and  leaves  it 
shows  an  altogether  peculiar  development  of  its  cells,  giving  rise  to  stomata  and 
trichomes  of  the  most  various  kinds.  In  many  leaves  and  parts  of  stems,  the 
epidermis,  after  it  has  already  become  a  recognisable  tissue  (during  or  after  the 
bud  condition)  undergoes  cell- division  tolerably  late,  by  which  it  becomes  divided 
into  two  or  more  layers.  From  this  epidermis  formed  of  several  layers  of  cells 
(Pfitzer,  /.  c.  p.  53)  those  layers  of  tissue  may  be  conveniently  distinguished  as 
Hypoderma  which  lie  beneath  the  simple,  rarely  beneath  the  multilamellar  epidermis, 
and  perform  the  physiological  function  of  strengthening  the  epidermal  tissue,  without 
however  belonging  to  it  genetically,  while  they  are  strikingly  distinct  from  the  deeper 
lying  fundamental  tissue,  although  genetically  a  part  of  it.  This  hypoderma  consists 
chiefly  of  layers  of  thick-walled  sclerenchymatous  cells,  sometimes  even  of  bast- like 
fibres.  In  Phanerogams,  especially  Dicotyledons,  the  hypoderma  is  mostly  developed 
as  Collenchyma^  the  cell-walls  being  strongly  thickened,  and  in  a  high  degree  capable 
of  swelling  at  the  longitudinal  angles  where  three  or  four  of  them  meet  (Fig.  21, 
B,  p.  24). 

In  those  parts  of  plants  which  live  long  and  which  increase  greatly  in  thickness, 
the  epidermal  system  attains  a  further  development  in  the  production  of  Cork.  This 
originates  in  the  epidermis  itself  or  in  the  subjacent  layers  of  tissue  by  subsequent 
cell-division,  occurring  often  very  late,  and  by  the  suberisation  of  the  newly-formed 
celb.  The  formation  of  cork  often  continues  for  a  very  long  period,  or  is  renewed 
after  interruption ;  and  when  this  occurs  uniformly  over  the  whole  circumference, 
there  arises  a  stratified  cork-envelope,  the  Periderm,  replacing  the  epidermis,  which 
generally  perishes,  and  surpassing  it  as  a  means  of  protection.  But  not  unfre- 
quently  the  formation  of  cork  penetrates  much  deeper;  lamellae  of  cork  arise  deep 
within  the  stem  as  it  increases  in  thickness;  parts  of  the  fundamental  tissue  and 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  or  of  the  tissue  which  afterwards  proceeds  from 
them,  become,  as  it  were,  cut  out  by  lamellae  of  cork.      Since  everything  which 
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lies  outside  such  a  structure  dies  and  dries  up,  a  peripheral  layer  of  dried  tissue 
collects,  which  is  very  various  in  its  form  and  origin.  This  structure,  abundant  in 
Conifene  and  in  many  dicotyledonous  trees,  is  the  Bari,  the  most  complicated 
epidermal  structure  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

(a)  7be  EpiJermal  Formation  of  Ihallopbylis  Is  chieHy  confined  to  the  cells  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  becoming  smaller  and  firmer  the  nearer  tbey  lie  to  the  surface; 
the  cell-walls  very  generally  become  darter,  as  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  cortical 
tissue  of  many  Lichens,  and  the  outer  l.iyers  of  the  peridia  In  Gasteromycetes  and 
Pyrenomycetes ;  in  the  pileus  of  many  Hymenomycetes  the  epidermal  layer  may 
be  detached  in  large  pieces  (Fig.  79).  From  the  small  difference  between  cortex 
and  fundamental  tissue  in  these  Tballophytes,  It  may  appear  doubtful   whether  the 


outer  layer  should  be  termed  cortex  or  epidermis;  when  the  cortical  tissue  Is 
moderately  thick,  this  layer  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  it.  With  Thallophytes,  as 
with  higher  plants,  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  displays  a  tendency  to  the  formation 
of  hairs. 

The  Muscinei  (Hepatici,  Sphagnacese,  Musci)  exhibit  a  great  variety  with  reference 
to  the  epidermal  formation.  While  in  many  other  Hepatlcx  we  have  scarcely  any 
indications  of  one,  in  the  family  of  Marchantiese  (Fig.  65,  p.  78)  an  epidermis  perfectly 
developed  and  provided  with  stomata  suddenly  mates  Its  appearance.  In  Mosses  tlie 
epidermal  formation  on  the  leafy  stem  is  limited  to  thi5,^that  the  cells  towards 
the  surface  become  narrower,  their  walls  becoming  thicker  and  assuming  a  deeper 
red  colour;  the  outermost  layer  often  produces  numerous  long  rhizoids  (Fig,  80). 
In  Bog-mosses  (Sphagnacei),  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  outermost'  layer  of  cells 
of  the  stem,  or  from  two  to  four  such,  assume  an  entirely  different  character.  These 
cells  (Fig.  81,  f)  have  thin  colourless  walls;  their  cavities  are  much  larger  than  those 
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of  the  inner  tissue;  the  walls  sometimn  show  slender  thickening-bands  running  in 
a  spiral  manner,  and  open  externally  by  large  orifices,  being  also  in  communicition 
with  one  another  by  similar  ones  (/).  In  the  mature  state  they  contain  nothing 
but  air  or  water,  which  rises  in  them  by  capillarity.  Within  this  epidermal  tissue  the 
stem  is  similar  to  that  of  Mosses;  the  cells  become  t  >wards  the  surface  gradually 
narrower,  thicker- walled,  and  of  a  darker  colour.  A  similar  epidermal  layer,  and  with 
smilar  hygroscopic  properties,  occurs  in  the  aerial  roots  of  Orchids  and  of  some 
Aroidez. 

Like  the  other  forms  of  tissue,  the  epidermis  also  attains  a  greater  perfection  in  the 
sporogonia  of  Mosses;  the  variously  differentiated  internal  tissue  of  the  sporangium 


highly  developed  true  epidermis,  sometimes  provided  with  stomata 
In  Vascular  Plants  the  epidermal  tissue  consists  usually  only 


is  surrounded  by 
(Fig.  82). 

(b)  The  EipidermiE 
of  a  single  superficial  layer  of  cells,  the  true  Epidti 
a  single  layer;  but  this  sometimes  splits  into  tw 


In  its  origin  it  always  Ci 
more  by  divisions  parallel  t 


'  H.  von  Mohl,  Vermi^chle  SchrLilen  bol.  InbaUs.  Tubingen  1845,  p.  i6o_F.  Cohn,  De 
Cnlicula.  VratisUvia  1  Sjo.— Lcitgeb,  Dtnkschriften  dur  Wiener  Akad.  1865,  vol.  XXIV.  p.  253.— 
Nieolai,  Schriften  der  phys.-ijkonom,  Gcsells.  Kozjigslerg.  1865,  p.  7j.— Thoniai,  Jalitb.  fiir  wiss, 
Bot.vol.  IV.  p.  33.— Kraus.  iiirf.,  vol.  ]V.  p.  30s.  and  vol.  V.  p.  83.  — I'filzcr,  iWi/.,  vol.  VJJ.  p.  561, 
Red  vol  Vin  p.  17.- He  Bai>-.  Bot.  Zeilg.  1871.  nos,  9-11  ami  34-37. 
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surface,  during  or  after  the  bud-condition  of  the  organ  in  question.  In  such  cases 
the  outermost  may  be  distinguished  as  the  Epidermis  proper  from  those  which  lie 
beneath,  or  the  Strengthening-layers;  these  latter  generally  consist  of  large  thin-walled 
cells  with  contents  as  clear  as  water,  for  which  reason  Pfitzer  terms  them  Aqueous 
Tissue.  Epidermis  of  this  kind  consisting  of  several  layers  occurs  in  the  leaves  of 
most  species  of  Ficusy  in  the  stems  and  leaves  of  many  Piperaceae,  and  in  the  leaves 
oi  Begonia,  In  the  roots  also  of  some  species  oi  Crinum  the  epidermis,  at  first  simple, 
splits  into  several  layers ;  but  this  is  much  more  striking  in  the  aerial  roots  of  Orchids 
and  Aroideae,  where  these  cell-layers  afterwards  lose  their  succulent  contents  and  sur- 
round the  substance  of  the  root  as  an  air-containing  envelope  to  the  root  (Velamen), 

The  Hypoderma  is  genetically  distinct  from  the  strengthening-layers  which  result 
by  division  from  the  originally  simple  epidermal  layer,  since  it  arises  from  the  layers  of 
the  fundamental  tissue  which  are  covered  by  the  true  and  simple  epidermis.  The  cells 
of  the  hypoderma  may  also  become  developed  as  aqueous  tissue  like  that  mentioned 
above,  and  often  to  an  enormous  thickness;  this  occurs  in  many  Bromeliaceae  and 
some  species  of  Tradescantia.  The  hypoderma  more  often  exists  in  the  form  of 
layers  of  very  thick-walled  often  sclerenchymatous  cells,  whose  origin  has  been  proved 
to  be  from  the  fundamental  tissue,  not  from  the  epidermis,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
Ephedra  and  E/egia,  and  is  very  probably  so  in  other  cases.  While  this  scleren- 
chymatous hypoderma  is  especially  frequent  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  (e.g,  Equisetaceac 
and  Ferns)  and  in  the  leaves  of  Gymnosperms,  a  third  form,  the  CoUencbymaj  occurs 
very  abundantly  in  the  petioles  and  succulent  stems  of  Angiosperms,  especially  of 
Dicotyledons;  its  usually  narrow  but*  long  cells  are  strikingly  distinguished  by  the 
thickening-masses  often  forming  longitudinal  ridges  at  the  angles  projecting  internally, 
and  swelling  greatly  with  water  or  more  powerful  reagents  (Fig.  ai,  £,  p.  24).  That 
the  collenchyma  originates  from  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  thus  not  from  the  epi- 
dermis, has  been  actually  observed  only  in  Euotiymus  iati/o/iuJ,  Peperomia,  Nerium,  and 
1/eXf  but  is  probable  also  in  other  cases. 

When  the  term  Epidermis  is  hereafter  used  without  further  remark,  the  ordinary 
simple  layer,  or  the  outermost  when  the  epidermal  tissue  consists  of  several  layers, 
is  always  to  be  understood. 

The  cells  of  the  epidermis,  as  also  those  of  the  strengthening-layers  and  of  the 
hypoderma,  are  in  close  contact  on  all  sides;  the  only  intercellular  spaces  are  those 
between  the  guard-cells  of  the  stomata,  through  which  the  large  cavities  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue  communicate  with  the  external  air.  This  close  approximation  of  its 
cells  is  sometimes  the  only  distinguishing  mark  of  the  epidermis,  as  in  the  submerged 
Hydrilleae,  Ceratophyllum,  &c. ;  in  other  cases  the  formation  of  hairs  helps  to  distinguish 
it,  as  in  most  roots,  where  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  otherwise  similar  to  those 
of  the  fundamental  tissue  in  contents  and  in  the  nature  of  their  wall.  But  usually 
in  the  stem  and  foliar  organs  the  epidermis  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  starch,  and 
granular  contents  generally,  while  in  Ferns  and  in  the  water-plants  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  in  other  cases,  the  epidermal  cells  contain  chlorophyll-granules.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  otherwise  colourless  cell-sap  is  in  them  tinged  by  a  red  substance. 

In  organs  which  grow  chiefly  in  length,  as  roots,  long  internodes,  and  the  leaves 
of  Monocotyledons,  the  epidermal  cells  are  usually  elongated  longitudinally;  in  leaves 
with  a  broad  surface  they  are  mostly  broadly  tabular;  in  both  cases  the  side- walls 
are  often  undulated,  so  that  the  adjoining  cells  interlock  with  one  another. 

The  outermost  lamella  of  the  epidermal  cells  is  always  cuticularised,  and  usually  to 
such  an  extent  that  cellulose  cannot  be  detected  in  it,  or  only  with  difficulty.  This 
true  Cuticle  extends  uninterruptedly  over  the  surface,  and  is  strongly  contrasted 
with  the  subjacent  layers  of  the  cell-wall.  With  preparations  of  iodine,  with  or 
without  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  cuticle  is  coloured  yellow  or  yellow-brown ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  soluble  in  boiling  caustic  potash. 
In  submerged  organs  and  roots  it  is  very  thin,  difficult  to  be  seen  immediately,  but 
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rendered  vbible  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid.  The  tru2  cuticle  is  much  thicker  in 
aerial  stems  and  leaves;  it  may  be  obtained  in  them  even  in  large  lamellae  by  decay 
or  solution  of  the  subjacent  cells  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  In  many  cases,  and 
especially  in  stout  leaves  and  internodes,  the  outer  cell-wall  layers  of  the  epidermal  cells 
which  He  beneath  the  cuticle  are  strongly,  often  enormously,  thickened ;  while  the  inner 
walls  remain  thin,  the  lateral  walls  are  usually  strongly  thickened  towards  the  surface, 
becoming  suddenly  thinner  towards  the  inside.  The  thick  portions  of  the  wall  are 
usually  differentiated  into  at  least  two  shells;  an  innermost  thin  shell,  immediately 
surrounding  the  cell-cavity,  shows  the  reactions  of  pure  cellulose,  while  the  layers 
of  the  cell-wall  lying  between  it  and  the  cuticle  are  more  or  less  cuticularised,  and 
the  more  so  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the  cuticle.  Not  unfrequently  these  cuticularised 
layers  extend  downwards  into  the  thick  part  of  the  lateral  walls,  in  which  case  the 
middle  lamella  sometimes  behaves  like  the  true  cuticle,  with  which  it  is  in  contact 
on  the  outside.  Like  the  cuticle  of  isolated  cells  (pollen-grains,  spores),  that  of  the 
epidermis  has  also  a  tendency  to  form  projections,  ridges,  &c.,  but  they  almost  always 
remain  very  insignificant,  and  are  best  seen  on  a  superficial  view ;  as,  for  example,  in 
many  delicate  petals  (see  Sect.  4  (e),  p.  33). 

According  to  the  recent  researches  of  De  Bary,  particles  of  fVaxy  which  cannot  be 
seen  on  section,  but  which  exude  in  the  form  of  drops  when  warmed  to  about  100®  C, 
are  deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  cuticular  layers  of  the  epidermis.  This  deposit  of 
wax  (often  associated  with  resin)  is  one  of  the  contrivances  which  protect  the  aerial  parts 
of  plants  from  becoming  moistened  with  water.  But  very  frequently  the  wax  extends  in 
an  unexplained  manner  over  the  cuticle,  and  becomes  deposited  there  in  different  forms, 
constituting  the  so-called  *  bloom  *  on  fruits  and  some  leaves,  or  as  a  continuous  shining 
coating,  which  is  again  formed  on  young  organs  after  being  wiped  off,  and  in  ripe  fruits 
of  Benincasa  cerlfera  (the  wJlx -cucumber)  appears  again  long  after  maturity.  De  Bary 
distinguishes  four  principal  forms  of  this  wax-coating.  The  bloom  or  gloss  which  is 
easily  wiped  off  consists  of  small  particles  of  two  forms:— (i)  Quantities  of  delicate 
minute  rods  or  needles,  as  in  the  white-dusted  Eucalypti,  Acacia*,  many  Grasses,  &c. ; 
or  of  granules  collected  into  several  layers,  as  in  Kleinia  Jicoides  and  Ricinus  communis ; 
these  are  aggregated  wax-coatings.  (2)  Simple  granular  coatings  consisting  of  grains 
isolated  or  touching  one  another  in  one  layer;  this  is  the  most  common  form,  e.g.  in 
Irh  paUiday  the  onion  and  cabbage,  &c.  (3)  Coatings  of  minute  rods  consisting 
of  long,  slender,  rod-shaped  particles,  bent  above  or  even  curl-shaped,  and  standing 
vertically  upon  the  cuticle,  e.g,  Heliconia  farinosa  and  other  Musaceae,  Cannaceae, 
Saccbarumy  Benincaja  ceriferoy  leaves  of  Cotyledon  orbiculnrh,  (4)  Membrane-like  layers 
of  wax  or  incrustations;  (a)  as  a  gritty  glazing  in  various  species  of  Sempervlvumy 
Euphorbia  Caput -MedustEy  Ibuja  occidentalis ;  (b)  as  thin  scales,  in  Cereuj  alatujy  Opuntia, 
Portulaca  oleracea,  the  yew ;  (c)  as  thick  continuous  incrustations  of  wax,  which 
sometimes  permit  a  finer  internal  structure  to  be  recognised,  similar  to  the  striation 
and  stratification  of  the  cell-wall:  Euphorbia  canariemisy  fruits  of  species  of  Myricay 
stems  of  Panicum  turgidum.  On  the  stem  of  the  Peruvian  wax-palms,  especially  of 
Ceroxylon  andicoloy  these  incrustations  attain  a  thickness  of  5  mm. ;  those  on  the  stem 
of  Chamadorea  Schiedeana  are  thinner,  but  of  similar  structure.  According  to  Wiesner 
(Bot.  Zeitg.  187 1,  p.  771),  these  flakes  of  wax  consist  of  doubly  refractive  four-sided 
prisms  standing  perpendicularly  close  to  one  another. 

Hairs ^  are  products  of  the  epidermis;  they  originate  from  the  growth  of  single 
epidermal  cells,  and  are  present  in  most  plants  in  large  numbers;  when  they  are 
wanting   in   any  part   of  a  plant,  it   is  termed  glabrous.     Their  form   is   subject   to 


*  A.  Weiss,  Die  Pflanzenhaare,  in  vols.  IV  and  V  of  the  Bot.  Untersuchungen  aus  dem  phys. 
Laborat.  by  Karsten,  1867. — J.  Hanstein,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1868.  p.  697  et  seq. — Rauter,  Zur  Entwickel- 
uDgsgeschichte  einiger  Trichomgebilde.  Wien  1871.  [See  also  J.  B.  Martinet:  Organes  de  secretion 
des  vegelaux,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  5th  series,  vol.  XIV,  1871.] 
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extraordinary  variation.    The  first  indication  of  the  formation  of  hairs  occurs  in  the 
papillose  protuberances  of  the  epidermis  of  many  petals,  to  which  their  velvety  ap- 
pearance is  due.    Among  the  simplest  forms  are  also  the  Root-bairj  which  grow  from 
the  epidermis  of  true  roots  or  underground  stems,  as  Ptertj  aqiulina,  Equisetaceae,  &c. ; 
they  are  thin-walled  protuberances  of  the  epidermal  cells  which  lengthen  by  growth 
at  the  apex,  or  only  branch  exceptionally,  as  occurs  sometimes  in  the  turnip.     In 
Vascular  Cryptogams  their  wall   readily  acquires  a   brown-red   colour;   their   length 
of  life  is  usually  short,  and  when  they  die  all  trace  of  them  disappears.    The  structure 
is  similar  of  the  woolly  hairs  which  appear  on  the  leaves  and  intemodes  of  vascular 
plants  while  still  in  the  bud,  especially  Dicotyledons.     On  the  unfolding  of  these  organs 
they  commonly  fall  off  and  disappear,   as  in   the  horse-chestnut,  Rhododendron ^  and 
Aralla  papyrifera^  where  they  form  a  felt  easily  wiped  off  from  the  newly  unfolded 
leaves ;  in  other  cases  they  remain  as  a  woolly  coating,  especially  on  the  under-sides  of 
leaves.     In  Prickles  the  wall  is  mostly  thicker,  silicified,  and  hard;   they  are  shorter 
than  the  woolly  hairs,  pointed  at  the  apex,  and  are  usually  separated  by  a  septum 
from    the    mother-cell.      When    the    free    outer   wall    of   unicellular    hairs    exhibits 
greater   apical   and   surface-growth    at    two   or   more   spots,   branched    forms   result 
with  a  continuous  cavity.     The  papillose  bulging  of  an  epidermal  cell  may  become 
separated  by   a  septum;    the    hair  then   consists  of  a  basal    cell   and    a   free  hair- 
cell,   as    in    Anemia  fraxinifolia ;    but   the   separated   papilla   may   also    become    seg- 
mented by  the   formation   ot    more   or  less    numerous  septa  when   the  hair  grows 
considerably  in   length,  and   thus  arise  segmented   hairs,  as  e.g,  on  the  filaments  of 
7radejcantia,     Sometimes  the  segments   form   lateral   shoots,  and  thus  arise  tree-like 
branched  structures  with  whorled   or  alternate   branches,  e.g,  in  Verhascum  Tbapsus 
and  Nicandra  piysaloides.     If  longitudinal  divisions  occur  in  the  segment-cells  of  the 
hair,  or  if  the    hair  continues  to  grow  by  an  apical  cell  which  forms  segments  on 
two  sides,  flatly  expanded  hairs  are  the  result.     To  this  form  belong,  for  example,  the 
so-called  PaletB  of  Ferns  which  sometimes  entirely  cover  the  younger  leaves.     Finally, 
the  divisions  in  the  young  hair  may  be  so  arranged  that  it  forms  at  length  a  tissue, 
which  on   its  part   may  again  assume  different  forms,  e,g.  the  pappus-like  hairs  of 
Hieracium   aurantiacum   and    Azalea    indica,   the    capitate    hairs    of  Korrea    and   RUfes 
sanguineum. 

The  papilla  which  projects  above  the  epidermis  and  is  separated  by  a  septum  often 
becomes  divided  by  vertical  and  radial  walls,  and  expands  in  a  disc-like  manner,  so 
that  the  head  consists  of  a  radially  arranged  disc  of  numerous  cells ;  thus  arise  Peltate 
Hairjf  such  as  those  of  Elaagnus,  Hippurlsj  and  Pinguicula,  Tufts  of  hairs  arise  when 
the  mother-cell  of  the  hair  which  belongs  to  the  epidermis  divides  into  several  cells 
lying  close  to  one  another ;  each  of  these  then  grows  independently  into  a  hair,  as  is 
shown  in  Fig.  83,  which  is  supplemented  by  Fig.  42,  p.  43. 

Not  unfrequently  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  parenchyma  takes  place  beneath  the 
hair,  and  subsequently  also  in  the  epidermis ;  the  hair  itself  is  then  borne  on  a  conical 
prominence  or  protuberance  of  the  leaf  or  stem,  into  which  its  lower  part  is  often 
deeply  implanted;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  stinging  hairs  of  the  stinging-nettle. 
Thus  also  the  prickles  (climbing  hairs)  on  the  six  projecting  angles  of  the  stem  of  the 
hop  are  inserted  at  their  base  into  a  protuberant  mass  of  tissue,  while  the  upper 
part  grows  into  two  opposite  sharp  points.  Such  double-pointed  unicellular  hairs 
occur  also  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf  of  Malpighia  urens ;  they  are  from  five  to 
six  mm.  long,  fusiform,  very  thick-walled,  and  are  attached  to  the  epidermis  (without 
any  protuberance)  by  their  central  part.  In  this  case  they  easily  become  detached, 
and  remain  sticking  in  the  skin  of  the  hand  which  touches  the  leaf.  (For  further  details 
on  the  Morphology  of  Hairs,  see  Sect.  21.) 

It  is  very  common  for  hairs  to  be  secreting  organs.  Such  are  the  Stinging  Hairs 
already  mentioned  of  Urticacex,  many  Loasacex,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  short  hairs  of 
some  Urticaceac  which  contain   cystoliths.     But  the  most  remarkable  examples  are 
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Glandular  Hairs  These  consist  of  a,  stalk  and  a  terminal  bead  which  is  either  com- 
posed of  a  single  cell  filled  with  resin  or  a  volatile  oil,  or  constitutes  a  true  Gland, 
made  up  of  a  nuinber  of  cells  which  have  coalesced,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  the 
external  cuticulansed  cell-wall  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  vesicle  containing  the  secretion. 
The  oily,  viscid,  odoriferous  secretion  not  unfrequenlly  penetrates  through  the  cell-wall, 
and  nises  the  cuticle  in  the  form  of  a  bladder,  collecting  beneath  it  as  a  clear  fluid, 
while  the  cells  which  produce  it  partially  or  entirely  d  sappcar,  as  in  Suliia,  Caaaab'u, 
and  HumulMt,  m  the  latter  case  on  the  perianth  of  the  female  flou crs  We  are  indebted 
to  a  carefnl  work  by  Hanstein*  for  an  accurate  Lnowledge  of  the  glandular  hairs 
on  the  leaf-buds  of  many  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  The  parts  of  the  bud  are  coated 
by  a  gummy  substance,  or  one  composed  of  gum  mucihge  and  drops  of  balsam,  which 
he  calls  Blaitocolie,  while  the  glandular  hairs  which  produce  them  he  terms  Calltttri, 


BfcDOUFES. 


These  shortly-stalked  multicellular  hairs  springing  from  an  epidermal  cell  may  expand 
towards  the  apex  in  a  strap-shaped  manner  {Ramtx),  or  may  bear  cells  arranged  in 
a  fan-like  manner  on  a  kind  of  mid-rib  (Conenia,  Coffin),  or  may  form  spherical  or  club- 
shaped  knobs  (Riicj  laaguineum,  Syr'mga  -valgarU) ;  in  Plaianui  ac-eri/alia  branched  rows 
of  cells  occur,  the  roundish  terminal  cells  of  which  are  glandular.  7'he  colletcrj  attain 
their  full  development  at  a  very  early  periiid  in  the  Imd,  when  the  folia 
and  portion  of  the  stem  out  of  which  they  spring  are  still  very  young  and  c 
of   tissue   which   is   scarcely  diffcrentialed.      They   are    borne    especially  on    th. 


'  Ucher  cie  Organe  der  Harz-und  Sehleimab^onderung  in  den  Laulifenospen,  Bot.  Ziilg.  iS68,  no, 
Hf.     The  very  instiuclive  illnstrations  to  this  paper  should  bccbnsulttd.— See  alsoMartintl, /.c. 
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veloping  scales  of  leaf-buds  {Aesculuj),  on  stipules  which  precede  the  leaves  in  de- 
velopment (Cunonia,  Viola^  Prunus),  on  ochrese  (Polygonaceae),  or  on  young  leaves 
themselves  {Ribes,  Syringa),  The  secretion  of  the  colleters  is  a  watery  mucilage  in 
the  Polygonaceae;  in  the  rest  it  is  mixed  with  drops  of  balsam  or  resin.  The  gum- 
mucilage  always  arises  from  the  conversion  of  a  layer  of  cellulose  lying  beneath  the 
cuticle  of  the  colleter,  the  substance  of  which  swells  on  addition  of  water,  and  raises 
the  cuticle  in  places  into  small  bladders  (Rumex),  or  detaches  it  continuously  from 
the  hair  as  a  lar^'er  bladder;  finally  the  cuticle  bursts,  and  the  mucilage  escapes  and 
flows  over  the  bud;  the  uninjured  inner  layer  of  cell-wall  can,  on  its  part,  form 
a  cuticle,  beneath  which  a  layer  of  cellulose  again  separates,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 
Where  balsam  is  also  excreted,  it  may  be  recognised  even  in  the  cells  of  the  hair; 
but  it  appears  outside  the  cell-wall  in  dro  s  as  a  deposit  in  the  mucilage,  or  forms 
the  basis  of  the  secretion.  Frequently  also  the  young  epidermis  itself  between  the 
colleters  participates  in  these  processes  (Polygonaceae,  Cunortia);  and  the  blastocolla  is 
even  produced  exclusively  from  the  epidermis;  thus  arises,  for  instance,  the  greenish 
balsam  on  the  bud-scales  and  foliage-leaves  of  poplars  ^ 


Vie,.  B4. — r)c\cIopmcnl  of  the  stomal.!  o^  Pterisjtahtilata  (seen  from  the  "iurface)  ;  A  very  youii);  epidermal  cells; 
P  nearly  mature ;  v  cell  fonncd  by  the  preliminary  division  ;  A  s  mother-cell  of  the  two  (;uard-cclls  ^  j  in  />. 

The  Btomata^  are  never  found  on  the  epidermis  of  true  roots;  on  the  other 
hand  they  are  usually  present  on  underground  stems  and  leaves ;  according  to  Borodin 
they  are  occasionally  found  even  on  submerged  parts;  but  they  are  formed  in  the 
largest  numbers  on  the  aerial  internodes  and  foliage-leaves,  though  not  altogether 
absent  from  the  petals  and  carpels;   they  even  occur  in  the  interior  of  the  cavity  of 


*  [Some  reference  should  here  be  made  to  the  remarkable  discovery  by  F.  Darwin  (Quart. 
Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  1877,  p.  245)  of  the  protrusion  of  protoplasmic  filaments  from  the  glands  within 
the  cup  formed  by  the  connate  bases  of  the  leaves  of  Dipsacus  ayhestris,  which  he  believes  to  have  a 
function  connected  with  the  absorption  of  nitrogenous  matter  for  the  nutrition  of  the  plant] 

'  H.  von  Mohl,  Verm.  Schriften  bot.  Inhalts.  Tubingen  1S45,  pp.  345.  252. — Ditto,  Bot.  Zeitg. 
1856,  p.  701. — A.  Weiss,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  IV,  1865,  p.  125. — Czech,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1865, 
p.  loi. — Strasburger,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  V.  1866.  p.  297.— E.  Pfitzer,  ibid.,  vol.  VII.  1870, 
p.  5\2. — Kauter,  Mittheil.  der  naturwiss.  Vereins  fiir  Steiermark,  vol.  II.  Heft  2,  1870. — 
Borodin,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  841. — Hildebrand,  ibid.,  p.  i. — Ditto,  Einige  Beobachtungcn  aus 
dem  Gebicle  der  Pflanzenanatomie.  Bonn  1861. — Prantl,  Ergebnisse  der  neuern  Untersuchungen 
iiber  Spaltr ffnungcn.  Flora  1872. 
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the  ovary  (e.g,  in  Ricinus),  They  are  most  numerous  where  an  active  interchange 
of  gases  takes  place  between  the  plant  and  the  external  air;  for,  considered  physiologi- 
cally, they  are  nothing  but  the  mouths  of  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  inner  tissue 
which  open  externally  between  the  epidermal  cells;  this  is  however  always  preceded 
by  a  peculiar  development  in  a  young  cell  of  the  epidermis.  Since  the  stomata  do  not 
arise  till  a  late  stage  in  the  development  of  the  intemodes  and  leaves,  or  even  after  their 
expansion,  their  arrangement  is  partially  dependent  on  the  already  elongated  form  of  the 
epidermal  cells;  if  these  are  greatly  elongated  in  one  direction  and  arranged  in  rows 
(as  in  Equuetum  and  the  stem  and  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons  and  Piaus),  the 
stomata  arc  also  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows,  the  cleft  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  growth,  the  guard-cells  right  and  left ;  if  the  epidermal  cells  are  irregular 
on  a  superficial  view,  curved,  &c.,  the  position  of  the  stomata  is  more  undefined  and 
apparently  irregular.  The  number  of  the  stomata  is  generally  extraordinarily  great 
in  the  epidermis  of  organs  containing  chlorophyll.  In  54  species  A.  Weiss  counted  on 
one  square  mm.  from  1  to  100  stomata,  in  38  species  100-200,  in  39  species  200-300,  in  9 
species  400-500,  and  in  3  species  600-700  stomata.  The  origin  of  stomata  is  always 
the  formation  of  a  mother-cell,  first  of  all  by  division  of  a  young  epidermal  cell,  which 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  several  preparatory  divisions  in  it ;  this  mother-cell  becomes 


Fig.  85. — l>cveloi'inent  of  the  stonuita  in  the  leaf  of  Srdum  /urfHrasttm.     ^l  very  ymiii);  stoiii.ita  ;   /^  oiic  uearly 
mature  ;  e  e  cpidemia]  cells;  the  numbers  indicate  the  successive  order  of  the  preparatory  divisions. 


then  more  and  more  rounded  off,  and  the  Guard-cells  of  the  stoma  are  produced  from 
it  by  division.  The  variety  of  these  processes  up  to  the  point  when  the  cleft  itself 
app>ears  can  hardly  be  explained  in  a  few  words;  I  prefer  therefore  to  describe  some 
examples  more  minutely.  One  of  the  simplest  is  afforded  by  the  development  of  the 
stomata  on  the  leaf  of  Hjaciutbus  orirntalhy  which  has  already  been  represented  in 
vertical  section  in  Figs.  61-64  (p.  77).  The  preparation  for  the  formation  of  the  stoma 
is  here  very  simple.  A  nearly  cubical  piece  of  a  long  epidermal  cell  is  separated  by 
a  septum,  and  this  is  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma.  It  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal 
wall  (i.e.  by  one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  leaf  and  at  right  angles  to  its 
surface)  into  two  equal  cells,  which  round  themselves  off  as  they  grow.  How  the 
splitting  of  the  partition- wall  takes  place  has  already  been  depicted  in  Figs.  61-64,  and 
can  now  easily  be  understood  by  the  help  of  the  surface-view  in  Figs.  84-86.  In 
Equuetum  Hmosum  a  similar  appearance  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  61  shows  itself 
immediately  after  the  first  formation  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  stomata;  but  the 
mother-cell  undergoes  in  these  cases  three  divisions,  first  one  obliquely  to  the  right, 
then  one  obliquely  to  the  left,  finally  the  middle  cell  is  bisected  by  a  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface.  Four  cells  thus  arise  in  one  plane,  of  which  the  two  outer  ones 
grow  more   rapidly,  while  the  inner  ones  are  forced  downwards  and  beneath   them; 
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the  stoma  then  appears,  when  perfect,  as  if  it  had  been  formed  according  to  the 
Hyaeittlbui  tjpo,  in  which  each  guard-cell  has  been  again  divided  into  an  upper  and 
a  louer  celt.  But,  according  to  Strasburger,  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  two  pairs  of 
guard-cells  lie  originally  in  one  plar.e,  and,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  the  middle  ceil, 
— which  is  divided  by  a  vertical  wall,  and  the  splitting  of  which  forms  the  cleft, — 
that  is  to  be  considered  as  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma;  the  two  oblique  divisions 
by  which  the  two  lateral  cells  are  formed  that  afterwards  lie  uppermost  must  be 
regarded  merely  as  a  preparation  for  the  formation  of  the  mother-cell.  Preparatory 
divisions  of  this  kind  occur  in  many  Dicotyledons;  one  of  the  young  epidermal  cells 
becomes  the  primary  mother-cell  of  the  stoma,  and  is  divided  successively  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  walls  at  right  angles  to  the  surface;  finally  (Pig.  B5)  we  have 
a  cell  surrounded  by  several  cells  formed  in  this  manner,  which  afterwards  forms  the 
two  guard-cells  (as  in  Crassulacex,  BegonlacesE,  Cruciferx,  Violacex,  Asperifoliear, 
SolanacesE,  Papilionacea;).  In  other  plants,  on  the  contrary,  especially  Monocotyledons, 
after  the  formation  of  the  molher-cell  of  the  stoma  which  results  from  the  division 


of  a  young  epidermal  cell,  divisions  also  take  place  in  the  adjoining  epidermal  cells,  so 
that  the  stoma  is  surrounded  by  a  pair  or  by  two  decussate  pairs  or  by  some  other 
arrangement  of  neighbouring  cells  (Fig.  86) ;  as  in  Ahe  secotrina,  Griminea;,  JuncaccK, 
Cyperacex,  Alismacei,  Marantacex,  Proteacese,  Conifera;,  Polboi  craiiiiurvia,  Fieui 
elailica,  Iradcicantia  •tthrina.  The  origin  of  the  mother-ccll  of  the  stoma  in  Planta- 
ginex,  CEnothercK,  SiieneK,  Centradenia,  and  m;iny  Ferns  deserves  special  study  in 
reference  to  the  mode  of  cell -division.  In  these  coses  the  mother-cell'  is  cut  out  on 
one  side  from  the  young  but  already  tolerably  large  epidermal  cell  by  a  wall  bent  in 
a  U-shape,  the  convexity  of  which  faces  the  cavity  of  the  epidermal  cell,  while  the  ends 


'  Slrasbufgcr  calU  ihcm  ■  special  molhcr-cells.'  1  Ihinlc  it,  however,  beller  entirely  lo  abandon 
thb  expression,  the  more  so  as  its  first  introduction  iu  ihe  forniiition  of  pollen  depended  on  nn 
obtolete  view  of  the  formation  of  the  cell-wall  (compare  our  description,  pp.  33,  J4). 
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are  an>tied  to  one  of  its  side-walls  (Fig.  8«).  Not  unfrequentlj',  especially  with  Fems, 
f.g.  jtiplenlum  butbifenim,  Plerh  crttica,  Cibet'ium  ScbieiUi,  Ac,  preparalory  cells  arc 
cut  out  in  this  manner  from  the  epidermal  cell  before  the  formation  of  the  mother- 
cell,  out  of  which  the  guard-cells  are  then  formed  by  simple  longitudinal  division. 

In  consequence  of  the  U-shape  of  the  division-wall  which  separates  the  mother- 
cell  of  the  stoma  from  the  epidermal  cell,  the  former  is  half,  or  more  than  half,  en- 
closed by  the  latter  when  looked  at  from  above.  In  some  Fems  and  Silenei  the  wall  of 
the  molher-cell  of  the  stoma  is  from  the  first  so  strongly  curved  that  it  touches  the  epi- 
dermal cell  only  in  a  narrow  band;  in  Anemia  villoja  it  touches  it  only  at  one  spot,  the 
partition- wall  seen  from  above  appearing  like  a  circle.  In  Anrmia  dinsa  wnA  fraxinifvlia 
the  side-wall  of  the  epidermal  cell  dofs  not  anywhere  touch  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell 
of  the  stoma'.  When  first  formed  this  cell  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  or, 
more  exactly,  of  a  truncated  cone,  the  base  and  truncated  end  of  which  are  portions 
of  the  upper  and  lower  wall  of  the  epidermal  cell ;  out  of  the  latter  a  cell  is  thus 
cut  out  like  a  piece  out  of  a  cork  by  a  corkborer ;  this  piece  is  the  mother-cell  of  the 


sto-na;  and  thus  arises  the  remarkable  arrangement  represented  in  Fig.  87,  where,  as 
may  be  seen,  the  two  guard-cells  arc  entirely  enclosed  within  a  single  epidermal 
cell-  Similar,  but  more  complicated,  is,  according  to  Rauter,  the  structure  in  Nipbo- 
bolai  Lingua. 


By  further  growth  of  the  guard-cells  a 
them,  different  relative  positions  of  the  for 
the  guard-cells  may,  when  mature,  lie  In  on 
be  deeply  depressed  and  apparently  belong 
times  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  elevated  above  the 

The  stomata  of  Marehantiea:  may  shortly  be 
what  has  alr.-ady  been  said  on  Fig.  65,  p.  78,     After  the  formation  of  the  air-cavities, 
which  are  filled  with  outgrowths  containing  chlorophyll  (Fig.  89,  A,  cbl),  one  cell  of  the 


id  of  the  epidermal  celU  which  surround 
ler  to  the  surface  may  be  brought  about ; 
plane  with  those  of  the  epidermis,  or  may 
deeper  layer  of  cells  (Fig.  88);  some- 
face  of  the  epidermis. 
;ntioncd   here   z 


'  Slrasbnrger,  in  Jolirb.  fiir  wi->! 


t.  VII.  p.  J93;  also  Rauter,  I.n. 
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epidermis  lying  above  the  centre  is  divided  by  several  bipartitions  intn  four,  six  (Mar- 
chantia,  Fcgalella),  or  several  {RebouilUa)  cells,  which  are  arranged  radially  about  a  point 
where  their  walls  unite.  Here  ihe  cells  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  cleft  (Fig. 
89,  B  and  C,fii)  is  surrounded  by  four,  six,  or  more  guard-cells  (si).  Each  of  these  cells 
.  is  finallf  divided  by  walls  parallel  to  the  surface  into  from  «  to  8  cells  lying  one  above 
another,  and  the  stoma  becomes  a  canal  surrounded  by  4,  S,  or  more  rows  of  cells. 


(c)  Cork,  and  Epidermal  Formation!  formed  from  il^  (Periderm,  Lenticcls,  Bark*. 
When  succulent  organs  of  Ihe  higher  plants,  no  longer  in  the  hud-condition,  are  injured, 
the  wound  generally  becomes  closed  up  by  cort-tissue;  i.e.  new  cells  arise  near  the 
wounded  surface  by  repeated  division  of  those  which  are  yet  sound,  and  these,  forming 
a  firm  skin,  separate  the  inner  living  tissue  from  the  outermost  injured  layers  of  cells. 
The  walls  of  this  tissue  resist  the  most  various  agents;  similar  to  the  cuticular  layers 
of  the  epidermis  in  their  physical  properties,  flexible  and  elastic,  permeable  only  with 
difficulty  by  air  and  water,  they  for  the  most  part  soon  lose  their  contents  and 
become  filled  with  air.  They  are  arranged  in  rows  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
face, of  parallelopi pedal  form,  and  constitute  a  close  tissue  without  intercellular  spaces. 
These  are  the  general  distinguishing  features  of  cork-tissue.  It  not  merely  forms  on 
ttounded  surfaces,  but  arises  in  much  greater  mass  where  succulent  organs  require  an 
effectual  protection,  as  on  potato-tubers,  or  where  the  epidermis  is  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  increase  of  circumference  when  growth  in  thickness  continues  for-  a  long 
period.  In  these  cases,  which  occur  but  seldom  in  Monocotyledons  {e.g.  stem  of 
Dracttna),  but  generally  in  stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  when 
several  years  old,  the  cork-tissue  is  formed  even  tefore  the  destruction  of  the  epider- 
mis; and  when  this  splits  under  the  action  of  the  weather  and  falls  oiT,  the  new 
envelope  formed  by  the  cork  is  already  present.  The  cork-tissue  is  the  result  of 
repeated  bipartition  of  the  cells  by  part  it  ton -walls,  rarely  in  the  epidermis  itself,  more 
often  in  the  subjacent  tissue.  These  partition- walls  lie  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
organ ;  where  the  increase  of  the  circumference  necessitates  it,  vertical  divisions  also 


'  H.  von  Mohl.  Vcrmischle  Schriflen  bot.  Inhalts,  Tubingen  1845,  pp.  iii,  13.1.— Ilanstein, 
Untcrsuch.  iibci  clen  Bau  u.  die  Entwlcketung  dcr  Baumrindc.  Berlin  iRfij. — Sanin,  in  Jahrb.  ftir 
wiis,  Bot.,  vol.  II.  p.  39,— Mcrklin,  Melanges  biol,  du  Bulletin  dc  rAcfld.  Imp.  des  sciences  dc 
St.  Peterabon^,  vol.  IV,  Feb.  16,  t8G4. 
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take  place,  by  which  the  number  of  the  rows  of  cells  is  increased.  Of  the  t 
formed  cells  of  each  radial  row  {i.e.  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  organ)  oni 
thin-walled,  rich  in  protoplasm,  and  capable  of  division ;  the  other  becomes  suberised  and 
permanent.  Thus  arises,  usually  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  a  layer  of  cells 
capable  of  dirision,  which  continues  to  form  new  cork-cells,  the  Cori-cambium  or  layer 
of  Pbellogen.  In  general  this  is  the  innermost  layer  of  the  whole  cork-tissue,  so 
that  the  cork  increases  centrifugal ly,  and  new  layers  of  cork  are  constantly  formed 
out  of  the  phellogen  inside  those  already  in  existence.  But,  according  to  Sanio,  it 
also  haj^ns,  when  cork  is  beginning  lo  be  produced,  that  the  formation  of  per- 
manent cells  proceeds  centri  pet  ally,  or  an  alternation  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  cell- 
formation  takes  place  in  the  young  cork-tissue.  But  sooner  or  later  the  centrifugal 
formilion  of  cork  with  phellogen  on  the  inner  side  always  commences,  a  result  of 
the  circumstance  that  the  tissues  lying  on  the  outside  of  completely  suberised  layers 
of  cells  die  sooner  or  later.     Usually  the 

fonnation    of   cork   begins    first    at    single  _  ',     ft 

placesof  the  periphery  of  lignilied  branches; 
but  the  phellogen  gradually  forms  a  con- 
tinuous layer,  from  which  new  layers  of 
cork  are  developed  centrifugally.  When 
in  thus  manner  a  layer  of  cork  arises, 
increasing  progressively  from  the  inside, 
it  is  termed  PtriJcrm.  The  develop- 
ment and  configuration  of  the  cork- 
cells  may  change  periodicjlly  during  the 
formation  of  periderm;  alternate  layers  of 
narrow  thick-walied  and  broad  thin-walled 
cork  tells  are  formed ,  the  periderm  then 
appears  stratified,  like  wood  with  annual 
rings,  as  in  the  periderm  of  the  cork-oak, 
birch,  &.C  In  some  cases  the  phellogen 
gnes  n^  not  onlj  to  cork-cells,  by  which 
the  periderm  increases  in  thickness,  hut 
parcnch)  mitous  cells  are  also  formed  con- 
taining chlorophyll ,  but  it  is  onl)  daughter- 
cells  ot  thephillogei  Ijing  on  the  mnerside 
(facmg  the  wooJ)  that  undergo  this  meta- 
morphosis. In  this  manner  the  green  cor- 
tical tissue  of  some  dicotyledonous  plants 
becomes  thickened  by  the  layers  of  tissue 
procceiling  from  the  phellogen,  which 
Sanio  terms  the  suberoiis  cortical  layer  or 
PtrlloJerm.    This  occurs,  for  example,  in 

branches  two  years  old  or  more  of  Salix  purpurea  and  alba,  the  beech,  &c.  In 
such  cases  ihe  phellogen  lies  between  the  periderm  and  the  phelloderm,  the  outer 
daughter-cells  producing  cork-cells,  ths  inner  phelloderm  (Fig.  90).  The  layers  of 
periderm  which  first  undergo  suberisation  sinnctimes  bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
true  epidermis,  as,  for  instance.  In  branches  one  year  old  (August)  of  the  Scotch  fir, 
where,  while  the  epidermis  still  remains,  the  cork-cambium  is  formed  in  the  cortical 
parenchyma,  and  at  first  presents  the  appearance  as  if  a  second  epidermis  were  formed 
with  cells  greatly  thickened  on  the  outside. 

As  Ihe  epidermis  is  at  first  replaced  by  the  periderm,  so  this  again  is  afterwards 
replaced  by  the  formation  of  bark  when  the  increase  in  thickness  continues  long  and 
vigorous.  In  large  trees,  as  oaks  and  poplars,  the  boughs  are  covered  with  epidermis  in 
their  first  year,  when  several  years  old  with  periderm,  the  older  branches  and  the  stem  , 
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with  bark  ^.  The  formation  of  bark  depends  on  the  repeated  production  of  new  layers 
of  phellogen  in  the  succulent  cortical  tissues  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  which  con- 
tinue to  grow  ccntrifugally.  Layers  of  cells  which  can  extend  through  the  most 
different  tissues  of  the  cortex  are  changed  into  cork-cambium,  which  ceases  to  be 
active  after  the  production  of  thicker  or  thinner  layers  of  cork.  These  layers  of 
cork  cut  out,  so  to  speak,  from  the  cortex,  scaly  or  annular  pieces  of  the  surface; 
everything  which  lies  outside  them  becomes  dried  up;  and  since  this  process  is  con- 
stantly repeated  on  the  outside  of  the  stem,  and  the  new  layers  of  cork  continually 
intrench  further  on  the  growing  cortical  tissue,  a  mass  of  dried  up  portions  of  tissue, 
constantly  increasing  in  thickness,  becomes  separated  from  the  living  part  of  the 
cortex ;  and  this  is  the  BarA,  The  process  is  very  clear  in  the  bark  of  the  oriental 
plane  which  detaches  itself  in  large  scales,  and  almost  as  clear  in  old  stems  of  the  Scotch 
fir.  Since  the  bark  does  not  follow  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stem,  it  splits  in 
longitudinal  crevices  from  the  surface  inwards,  as  in  the  oak,  according  to  the  direction 
of  weakest  cohesion ;  in  other  cases  it  peels  off  in  the  form  of  horizontal  annular  bands 
from  the  stem  (ring-bark),  as  in  the  cherry. 

Lenticeh  are  a  peculiarity  of  cork-forming  Dicotyledons.  They  appear  before  the 
formation  of  periderm  in  branches  during  their  first  year,  as  long  as  the  cortex  is  still 
covered  with  uninjured  epidermis,  and  are  visible  as  roundish  bodies.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  or  in  the  following  summer,  the  epidermis  splits  above  the  lenticel  in  the 
direction  of  its  length;  the  lenticel  becomes  changed  into  a  more  or  less  projecting 
wart,  which  is  often  divided  by  a  central  furrow  into  two  lip-like  ridges ;  its  surface  is 
generally  brown,  its  substance  to  a  certain  depth  dry,  brittle,  and  cork-like.  With  the 
further  increase  in  thickness  of  the  branch,  the  lenticels  become  extended  in  a  direc- 
tion transverse  to  the  branch,  and  present  the  appearance  of  transverse  streaks ; 
when  afterwards  cork  or  bafk  is  formed,  the  splitting  of  the  cortex  commences  with 
these,  and  they  become  indistinguishable  (as  in  the  silver  poplar,  apple,  and  birch) ;  by 
the  scaling  off  of  the  bark  they  are  of  course  removed.  According  te  Unger,  the 
lenticels  arise  only  at  those  portions  of  the  cortex  where  stomata  occur  in  the  epidermis ; 
according  to  Mohl  the  inner  cortical  parenchyma  projects  in  a  wart-like  manner 
through  the  outer,  and  forms  a  cork-tissue,  which,  on  the  formation  of  periderm, 
coalesces  with  the  cork  of  that  tissue ;  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  young  potato-tubers. 
The  formation  of  cork  on  the  lenticel  continues  for  a  number  of  yeare,  until  the  cortex 
which  afterwards  grows  from  within  dies  off  on  the  outside,  periderm  or  bark- 
formations  becoming  interposed  between  the  lenticels  and  the  living  part  of  the  cortex. 
In  many  trees,  as  Cratagiu,  Pyrus,  Salix,  Populus,  where  the  formation  of  periderm 
begins  from  single  spots,  and  becomes  further  extended,  the  lenticels  are,  according  to 
Mohl,  the  points  of  departure  -. 

Sect.  i6.     The    Eibro-vascular    Bundles  \  —  The    tissue    of   the    higher 
Cryptogams  and  of  Phanerogams  is  traversed  by  filiform  or  string-Hke  masses  of 

*  A  considerable  increase  of  thickness  is  not  always  associated  with  the  fonnation  of  periderm, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  sunflower  and  other  annual  stems.  In  Viscum  the  epidermis  always  remains 
capable  of  development,  and  its  thick  cuticular  layers  render  the  protection  of  periderm  super- 
fluous. The  formation  of  bark  is  also  not  a  necessaiy  consequence  of  vigorous  increase  of  thickness; 
(he  copper- beech  and  the  cork-oak,  for  example,  form  nothing  but  periderm. 

*  [For  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  development  of  lenticels,  see  E.  Stahl,  Entw  ickelungs- 
geschichte  und  Anatomic  der  Lenticcllen,  Bot.  Zeitg.,  1873.] 

'  II.  von  Mohl,  Vermischte  Schriften,  pp.  108,  129,  195,  268,  272,  285. — Ditto,  Bot.  Ztitg. 
1855,  P*  ^73- — Schacht,  Lchrb.  der  Anat.  u.  Phys.  der  Gewachse.  pp.  216,  307-354. — Nageli, 
Beitrage  zur  wiss.  Bot.  Leipzig  1858,  Heft  i.— Sanio,  Bot.  Zeitg  1863,  no.  12  et  sry  —  Nageli,  Das 
Dickenwachsthiim  des  Stammes  u.  die  Anordnung  der  Gefasstrange  bei  den  Sapindaceen.  Miinchen 
1864. — Caractere  et  formation  du  li^gedans  les  dicotyledons,  in  Rauwenhoff's  Archives  Neerlandaises, 
vol.  V.  1870.     [For  the  recent  literature  see  Vines  in  Quart.  Jour.  Micr.  Sci.  1876,  pp.  388-398.] 
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tissue,  which  in  some  cases  develop  \>y  increase  in  thickness  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  lose  eslemally  the  fonn  of  strings  and  present  that  of  large  masses, 
retaining,  however,  internally  their  characteristic  structure.  These  are  the  Vascular 
or  Fi6r»-viueular  Bundles.  Veiy  often  they  can  be  completely  isolated  with  ease 
from  the  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  plant.  If,  for  instance,  the  petiole  of  Planlago 
major  b  broken  across,  they  hang  out  from  the  parenchyma  as  tolerably  thick, 
extensible,  elastic  threads.  In  Pkrit  aguilina  it  is  possible,  by  scraping  off  the 
mucilaginous  parenchyma,  after  removing  the  hard  epidermal  tissue  of  the  under- 
ground stem,  to  expose  them  as  strap-shaped  or  filiform  verj'  firm  light  yellowish 
bands  (Fig.  91).  In  older  leaves  of  trees,  diy  pericarps  (as  Datura),  stems  of 
Caclus,  kc,  the  fibro -vascular  bundles  are  left,  through  the  decay  of  the  parenchyma 
which  surrounds  them,  as  a  skeleton  retaining  more  or  le-;S  the  original  form. 
Beautiful  and  inslruclive  skeletons  of  this  nature 
are  afforded  by  the  stems  of  Tree-ferns,  Dra~ 
Ciena,  Fueca,  maize,  &c.,  when  their  parenchyma 
has  been  destroyed  by  gradual  decay,  and 
only  the  epidermal  tissue  and  the  firm  bundles 
in  the  interior  remain;  and  the  student  would 
do  well  in  any  case  to  make  for  himself  pre- 
parations of  thb  kind,  or  to  esamine  them  in 
collections;  they  are  extremely  useful  for  a  clear 
comprehension  of  structure.  This  is,  however, 
the  case  only  with  lignified  fibro- vascular  bundles 
which  run  isolated  between  soft  parenchyma; 
in  some  plants,  on  the  contrary,  the  tissue  of 
the  bundles  is  even  softer  and  more  delicate 
than  that  which  surrounds  them  {e.g.  Ceralo- 
phyllum,  Myriophyllum,  Hydrilleae,  and  other 
water-plants)  ;  and  in  these  cases  they  cannot  of 
course  be  isolated.  But  in  the  older  lignified 
stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons, 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  so  densely  croud-  a«iJiii«..uw«.;itwd«miiiM.i.>iic«._i.r —im^ 
ed,  and  so  extended  by  the  further  development  pcwie*. 
of  their  tissue,  that  at  last  very  little  or  even 

nothing  is  left  of  the  original  fundamental  tissue  which  separated  ihem,  and  such 
stems  consist  almost  entirely  of  fibro-vascular  masses. 

Each  separate  fibro-vascular  bundle  consists,  when  it  is  sufficiently  developed,  of 
several  different  forms  of  tissue,  and  must  therefore  itself  be  considered  as  a  tissue- 
system;  but  different  bundles,  often  in  very  large  number,  unite  in  most  plants  to 
form  a  system  of  a  higher  order.  At  present  however  we  shall  consider  only  the 
separate  bundle. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundle  consists  at  first  of  similar  cells  fitting  together 
without  intercellular  spaces ' ;    this  form  of  tissue   in  the  young  undifferentiated 


'  The  young  ccUs  of  Ihe  fibro-va; 
L  tbe  coots  of  maize  the  young  vaicu 
re  tabular  or  cubical. 


as  llie  adjoiniiij;  o 
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bondle  mar  be  leimed  Pr^vamiiitm'.  As  it  grows  older,  some  of  its  rows  of 
cells  change  inio  perrnaneni  cells  of  definite  fona  (tcsscIs,  bast-fibres,  ftc.) ;  and 
from  these  staiting- points  the  transromiatioD  of  ibe  pnKambium-cells  into  per- 
manent cells  in  the  tninsveree  section  of  the  btmdie  ad\-ances  until  the  cells  have 
all  undergone  this  change;    or  an  inner  layer  of  the  bondle  remains  capable  of 


further  development,  and  is  then  called  C^miium.  In  ad\-anced  age  there  are  thus 
bundles  devoid  of  and  bundles  containing  cambium ;  the  former  may  be  termed 
c/oseJ,  the  latter  c/^n*.     As  soon  as  a  procambium  bundle  has  btconie  transformed 


'  Nastli  calls  the  li 
the  tame  Icim  in  Ihc  iU: 
Dcu.  ohicb  [. 
Cimbicm.  a  ri 


luDtllK  simi'ly  Cambium,  and  applies 
of  the  fcuniUes  which  iDcrc3;e  in  thick- 
tlie  taller  only 


,ae  of  the  young   libn>-i-a$ou1a 
c.  capable  of  (iiriher  developim 
lesi   oLf;hi    to   be   d^stiDguUhed    from    them.     San 
a  whiJi  I  adopt.     (Sanio  in  Bol.  Zeitg.  iSlij.  p,  jfij.'i 
*  Thii  dittir.ction  wn  lir>i  made  by  Schleideu:   but  he  incoircclly  a.'<nlcd  lo  Dicotyledons  in 
Ifcnciat  'iiAy  o^n  biiullei;   hii  distinction  of  limultaneoui  and  fuccii^iie  cannot  be  suilaincd:   all 
ImiMc'  iKc-me  difleier.tialed  successively  in  tiansver&c  Kction.    :>chleiilen's  aimulljneous  bundles 
o(  the  hij^cr  Crjpt'jgams  belong  to  the  cl  sed  descriptiun. 
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into  a  closed  fibro-vascular  bundle,  all  further  growth  ceases,  as  in  Cryptogams, 
Monocotyledons,  and  some  Dicotyledons.  The  open  fibro-vascular  bundle,  on 
the  other  hand,  continues  to  produce  new  layers  of  permanent  tissue  on  both 
sides  of  its  cambium,  and  thus  the  portion  of  the  stem  or  root  concerned  con- 
tinually increases  in  thickness,  as  occurs  in  woody  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers; 
the  foliar  organs,  however,  of  these  plants  possess  closed  bundles,  or,  if  they  are 
open,  the  activity  of  their  cambium  soon  ceases. 

The  different  forms  of  tissue  of  a  differentiated  fibro-vascular  bundle  may  be 
classified  into  two  groups,  which  Nageli  calls  the  Phloem-  (Bast)  and  Xy/em-  (Wood) 
portion  of  the  bundle.  They  are  separated  by  the  cambium,  if  there  is  any.  In 
each  of  the  two  constituents  of  the  bundle,  the  phloem  and  the  xylem,  three 
forms  of  tissue  are  especially  to  be  distinguished:  — (i)  Vascular  cell-unions  (the 
wood-vessels  of  the  xylem,  the  sieve-tubes  of  the  phlofe'm) ;  (2)  Prosenchymatous 
Tissue  (the  wood-fibres  in  the  xylem,  the  bast-fibres  in  the  phloem);  and 
(3)  Parenchymatous  Tissue  (the  wood-parenchyma  in  the  xylem,  the  bast- paren- 
chyma in  the  phloem).  The  phloem  consists  of  succulent,  generally  thin-walled 
cells ;  only  the  bast-cells,  which  are  often  absent,  but  very  frequently  massively 
developed,  are  usually  greatly  thickened  (mostly  however  not  lignified  but  flexible). 
The  thin-walled  succulent  cells  are  either  parenchymatous,  or  they  are  cambiform 
or  latticed-cells,  or  finally  sieve-tubes.  The  xylem -portion  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundle  has  mostly  a  strong  tendency  to  thicken  its  cell-walls,  which  become  hard 
and  lignified;  in  vessels  and  wood-cells  with  bordered  pits  the  contents  disappear, 
and  they  henceforth  contain  air.  Lignified  parenchyma  is  also  abundant,  but  in 
some  cases  no  lignifying  takes  place ;  the  whole  bundle  is  then  soft  and  succulent, 
sometimes  traversed  only  by  single  thinner  strings  of  lignified  vessels  and  wood-cells, 
as  in  the  roots  of  the  radish,  tubers  of  the  potato,  &c.  The  elements  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  as  far  as  they  consist  exclusively  of  procambium,  are  mainly 
prosenchymatous,  or  at  least  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth  of  the 
bundle.  In  open  bundles  there  arise  also  in  the  cambium,  with  the  increase  of  their 
thickness,  radial  rows  and  layers  of  horizontally  extended  cells,  by  which  the  later- 
formed  xylem-  and  phloem-layers  of  the  bundle  become  broken  up  in  a  fan-like 
manner.  These  horizontal  elements  mostly  assume  the  character  of  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  may  be  generally  designated  as  rays;  within  the  xylem  they  are  called 
Xjhm-raj's,  within  the  phlofem  Phloem-rays. 

The  position  of  the  layers  of  phlofe'm  and  xylem  in  the  transverse  section  of  a 
bundle  varies  according  to  the  class  to  which  the  plant  belongs  and  the  organ  in 
which  they  are  found;  in  the  open  bundle  of  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Conifers  the  former  lie  towards  the  circumference  ^  the  xylem  facing  the  axis  of 
the  organ;  between  the  two  lies  the  cambium-layer  (Fig.  93).  But  a  layer  of 
phloem  is  sometimes  found  in  addition  on  the  axial  side  of  the  xylem,  so  that 
the  bundle  possesses  two  phlofem-Iayers,  a  peripheral,  and  an  axial-layer,  e,g.  in 
Cucurbitaceae,  Solanaceae,  and  Apocynacese.  In  the  closed  bundles  of  Dicotyledons 
there  occur  considerable  deviations  from  the  typical  position  of  the  tissues ;  among 


*  See,  however,  what  is  said  in  Book  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  section  on  Dicotyledons,  on  the 
formation  of  tissue  in  that  class. 
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Monocotyledons  ihcse  are  still  more  co 
of  lignified  prosenchyma,  which  often  oi 
Fig.  92).  Among  Ferns,  Li'copodiaceie  ( 
the  xylem  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  bundle 


ispicuous,  especially  if  the  bundle-sheath 
curs  in  them,  is  taken  inio  account  (see 

vith  isolated  bundles '),  and  Rhizocarpese, 
while  the  phloem  forms  a  soft  succulent 


sheath  round  it  (Fig.  67,  p.  So,  and  Fig.  94). 

According  to  the  relative  position  of  the  two  principal  constituents  of  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  they  may  be  classified  under  iwo  varieties: — (1)  Collateral  bundles, 
in  which  the  phloiim  and  xylem  run  parallel  Co  one  another,  like  the  two  halves  of  a 


rod  bisected  lengthwise,  as  occurs  in  Phanerogams  and  Equisetacese ;  and  (a) 
Cotufnlric,  when  the  xylem  is  completely  enclosed  within  a  layer  of  phlo&n,  as 
in  Ferns,  the  simple  bundles  of  Lycopodiaceae ',  Ac.     The  latter  kind  are  always 

'  The  bumJle  in  the  stem  of  Lycopwiiam  C/iamacyparissus,  &c.,  is  clearly  a  union  of  sereril 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  such  as  occurs  in  the  axial  cyliiidtr  of  roots  (sec  Book  ]I..  LyCOpodiaceTc). 

•  See  Kuasow.VcrElcichende  Unlcrsuchurigcn  iiberdie  Lcitbiindclkiyplogamcn.  I'etersbnrE  1873, 
p.  159  r(Mj.  The  lerminoloj.'y  employed  in  this  papvr  docs  not  seem  lo  me  happy,  with  the 
eiccplion  of  the  lenn  "  collaitral  bundles." 
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dosed;  while  the  fonner  may  be  either  closed  or  open.  {Vidt  infra  under  the 
Fibro-vascuiar  system  of  roots.) 

Every  one  of  its  cell-fonns  may  at  one  time  or  other  be  absent  from  a  iibro- 
vascular  bundle ;  bundles  may  occur  without  wood-cells,  without  vessels  (very  rarely), 
without  bast-fibres,  &c. ;  it  is  only  the  soft  bast  (the  succulent  thin-walled  cells  of  the 
phloem)  that  is  scarcely  ever  absent.  All  these  variations  may  occur  in  the  same 
fibro-vascutar  bundle  in  different  parts  of  iis  length,  when  this  is  considerable.  The 
terminations  of  the  bundles  which  traverse  the  stem  of  Phanerogams  are  usually 
found  in  the  leaves;  there,  as  their  thickness  decreases,  they  lose  all  the  elements 
of  the  xylem  except  one  or  two  spiral  vessels,  and  finall)'  these  also ; 
ends  of  these  bundles  which  traverse 
the  mesophyll  of  the  leaves  often 
.  consist  only  of  long  narrow  ihin- 
wjlled  cambifoim  celb. 

If  the  fibro  •  vascular  bundle  is 
formed  at  the  very  earliest  period 
within  an  oi^n  which  afterwards 
grows  rapidly  in  length,  then  the 
elements  which  were  formed  before 
ihe  increase  in  length  (the  inner- 
most vesseb  and  the  outermost  bast- 
cells)  are  the  longest,  since  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  whole  increase  in 
length  of  the  organ;  the  elements 
developed  during  the  elongation  are 
shorter;  and  those  are  shortest  of 
all  which  arise  after  the  increase  in 
length  of  the  whole  organ  has  been 
completed;  this  occurs  in  particular 
with  the  open  bundles  of  Dicotyle- 
dons and  Conifers. 

The  development  of  the  elements 
of  a  bundle  always  begins  at  single     ^JJ  S^S^.;^^';^!^'^'™':^^?^.!.^!?^^^^^ 
points    in    the    transverse    section,     F^^"^'Si]''^'^i^™"C,'^4-«rSI'tIl.'r]Il!^hi'^^ 
and  extends  from  them  in  different     ZT^,;.:t!!^.t:^,T^ZT:^\^-^'^t«.tZ^S:'^.^^ 
directions;  and  thus  the  permanent     "^'"""^ 

cells  which  arise  successively  acquire  different  mature  forms.  In  the  open  bundles 
in  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms  the  development  usually  begins 
widi  the  thickening  of  single  bast-cells  on  the  peripheral  side  of  the  bundle; 
somewhat  later  angle  spiral  vessels  (or  annular  vessels)  arise  next  the  pith; 
and  while  the  development  of  the  phloCm  proceeds  ceniripeially— forming  succes- 
sively and  often  alternately  basl-fibres,  sieve-tubes  and  parenchyma— annular  or 
spiral  vessels  with  reticulate  thickenings  (or  both  forms),  and  eventually  vessels 
with  bordered  pits  alternating  with  wood-fibres  and  wood -parenchyma,  arise 
ccntrifugally  in  the  xylem  (Fig.  95),  In  Coniferae  only  prosenchymalous  cells  with 
bordered    pits  (together  with  xylem-rays)  are  subsequently  produced,  so  long  as 
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the  stem  or  root  grows.  In  Dicolyledoas,  on  the  contrary,  after  the  first  year, 
a  combination  of  vessels  and  wood- prose nchy ma,  often  mixed  with  wood-paren- 
chyma, is  annually  formed.  In  trees  with  annual  rings  in  the  wood  a  periodicity 
may  be  remarked  in. the  development  of  the  cells  of  the  xylem ;  and  on  this  depends 
its  stratification  into  annual  layers.  Not  unfrequently  the  phlofm-portion  also  shows 
a  similar  stratification.  In  the  closed  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  the  order  of 
development  in  the  first  year  is  similar  to  that  already  described.  In  Fig.  92,  for 
example,  the  annular  vessel  r  is  first  formed  in  the  xylem-portion,  then  the  spiral 
vessel  t,  then,  advancing  right  and  left,  the  pitted  vessels  gg,  and  in  the  middle 
(advancing  radially)  the  narrow  pitted  vessels.  It  BOmetimes  occurs  {e.g.  in 
Calodracon,  according  to  Nageli)  that  the  formation  of  vessels  advancing  right 
and  left  encloses  the  procambium,  which  afterwards  passes  over  into  latticed  cells. 


In  the  petiole  of  PUn's  aguilina  the  development  of  the  xylem  begins  in  the 
procambium -bundles,  by  the  formation  of  some  narrow  spiral  vesseb  in  the  fod 
of  their  elliptical  section ;  scalariform  vessels  are  then  Formed  in  the  direction  of 
the  longer  axis  of  the  ellipse,  first  centrifugally  then  cent  ripe  tally,  until  a  compact 
woody  mass  is  produced,  elongated  in  transverse  section ;  round  this  the  pro- 
cambium which  is  still  left  is  transformed  into  latticed  cells,  sieve-tubes,  and 
cambiform  tissue,  and  partly  (at  the  circumference)  into  bast-fibres  (Figs.  94,  96). 
The  same  is  the  case  with  most  concentric  bundles  of  Cryptogams. 

Ibf  Fibro-vaieular  Sjjlem  of  Root  1.  Bundles  of  the  kind  now  described  traverse 
the  stem  and  branches  usually  in  large  numbers  (sometimes,  35  in  Palms,  the  number 
Is  enormous),  bending  at  their  upper  end  into  the  leaves,  where  they  ramify  copiously  In 
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the  lamina,  constituting  its  venation.  Every  bundle  is  complete!)'  surrounded  by 
fundamental  tissue  both  in  the  stem  and  in  the  leaf,  and  is  therefore  isolated  from 
the  rest ;  the  only  connection  between  dilfercnt  bundles  takes  place  at  their  lower 
ends  within  the  stem.  The  arrangement  of  the  hbru-vascular  system  in  the  root  is 
strikingly  different,  if  we  rompare  with  it  in  the  case  of  stems  only  the  original 
structures  produced  by  ditfcrentiation  from  the  primary  meristem,  and  not  the 
thickening-tissues  which  subsequently  arise  from  the  secondary  meristem  or  cambium 
(see  Sect.  16).  The  root  is  usually  cylindrical  and  very  slender;  and  its  transverse 
section,  both  in  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  shows,  beneath  the  epidermis,  a  tt^ick 
layer  of  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue,  surrounding  a  cylindrical  bundle  which 
traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  root.  This  bundle  may  be  termed  the  axial  cylinder 
or  Plermne;  it  is  always  sharply  separated  from  the  cortical  parenchyma  by  an  innermost 
layer  of  the  latter,  the  BunMe-ibralb  or  Phrome-shtatb.  In  most  steins  also  a  similar 
sheath  separates  the  cortex 
from  an  internal  cylinder 
of  tissue'  containing  the 
hbro-vascular  bundles  (Fig. 
9},  p.  iti).  It  may  easily 
be  recognised  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  longitudinal 
partitions  of  its  celts  in  a 
radial  section,  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  pecu- 
liar folding,  appear,  on 
transverse  section,  as  if 
marked  with  a  black  dot 
(Fig.  96,  'Y. 

Within  this  bundle- 
sheath  is  usually  found  in 
thick  roots  a  large  number 
of  ribbon-shaped  vascular 
bundles  arrangi-d  in  a  ring. 
In  each  vascular  bundle  the 
oldest  but  smallest  vessels 
lie  on  the  outside  next  the 
shealh(Fig.  96,  ^/) ;  from 
them  the  formation  of  ves- 
sels advances  centripetally, 
so  that   the   later-formed 

vessels  which  lie  nearer  the  centre  are  always  larger  and  broader.  Between  any  two 
groups  of  vessels  there  always  lies  a  bundle  of  phloem  {ph),  which  not  unfrequently 
has  true  bast-fibres  on  its  outer  margin.  The  rest  of  the  axial  cylinder  consists  of  paren- 
chymatous tissue. 

In  slenderer  roots  the  number  of  xylem-  and  phloem -bundles  in  the  axial  cylinder 
is  commonly  reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  in  that  case  the  former  usually  meet 
in  the  axis,  so  as  to  form  either  a  broad  band  which  divides  the  cylinder  in  two,  or 
a  three-rayed  star  tA  vessels.  In  thicker  roots,  on  the  contrary,  the  inner  edges  of 
the  vascular  bundles  do  not  usually  reach  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  which  in  these 
cases  consists  of  a  mass  of  parenchymatous  tissue  or  pith,  m.     Roots  which,  like  most 

1  Set  also  the  end  of  Sect.  19,  md  Van  Tieghem,  Memoire  sur  les  canaux  sccr^icurs;  Paiis, 
l87>;  foot-nole.  p.  17. 

•  [This  is  well  shown  by  Van  Tieghem,'  Recherchcs  sur  la  sjinttrie  de  structure  des  ].lanti:s  vas- 
culaircs,  in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  ser,  1871,  vol.  xiii.  pi.  3-8.] 
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primary  roots  of  seedling  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  are  thick  in  their  upper  part, 
gradually  decreasing  in  thickness  below  as  they  lengthen,  have  no  pith  in  their  lower 
part,  so  that  the  vascular  bundles,  separated  above  by  this  pith,  are  in  contact  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  root,  presenting  a  star-shaped  appearance  on  trans>'erse  section. 

The  outermost  portion  of  the  axial  cylinder  consists  (except,  according  to  Nageli 
and  Leitgeb,  in  the  case  of  Equisetum)  of  a  simple  layer  of  cells,  which  they  have  termed 
Per'tcambium,  It  must  lie,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  on  the  inside  of  the 
plerome-  or  bundle-sheath  (Fig.  96, /r).  The  importance  of  the  pericambium  in  the 
branching  of  the  root  and  in  its  increase  in  thickness  will  be  discussed  further  on 
in  Sects.  18  and  23. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  tissues  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the  axial 
cylinder  of  roots  should  be  regarded  as  a  single  fibro-vascular  bundle,  or  as  a  coalescence 
of  a  number  of  such  bundles,  corresponding  to  the  bundles  of  xylem  and  phloem.  Van 
Tieghem  (A  c.)  adopts  the  latter  view,  laying  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  most  stems 
also  a  plerome-sheath  (which  he  terms  *  membrane  protectrice  *)  separates  all  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  together  with  the  pith  from  the  cortex.  On  this  view  it  is  only 
necessary  that  the  bundles  in  the  stem  should  be  closely  crowded  together,  and  their 
phloem -port  ion  placed  at  the  side  of  instead  of  in  front  of  the  xylem-portion,  in  order 
to  get  an  axial  cylinder  like  that  of  roots.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  some  stems  (as  in  those  of  Lycopodlum^  Fig.  100,  E.  p.  122,  and  some  water-plants  like 
H ppurtj,'  Hydrillay  &c.)  there  is  an  actual  axial  cylinder  similar  to  that  of  roots. 
Further  investigation  is,  however,  required  to  show  how  far  one  is  justified  in  regarding 
th;;  entire  axial  cylinder  of  roots,  like  that  of  the  stems  just  referred  to,  as  the  result 
of  a  longitudinal  coalescence  of  true  fibro-vascular  bundles. 

Forms  of  Cells.  1  have  at  present  indicated  only  the  relative  positions  of  the 
separate  forms  of  tissue  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundle;  some  remarks  will  follow  on  the 
forms  of  their  cells ;  but  here  also,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  special  modes  of 
development,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  special  morphology  of  separate  classes 
of  plants  in  Book  II.  The  cell-forms  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  attain  their  most 
perfect  and  varied  development  in  Dicotyledons ;  the  forms  which  occur  in  them  may 
therefore  be  employed  as  a  basis  for  the  critical  examination  of  those  of  other  classes  of 
plants. 

The  Xylem-portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  Dicotyledons  is  composed  of 
numerous  cell-forms,  which  may  be  referred,  according  to  Sanio's  careful  researches, 
to  three  types.  He  distinguishes  (i)  Vascular,  (2)  Prosenchymatous,  and  (3)  Paren- 
chymatous. 

To  the  Vascular  forms  belong  the  Ducts  (pitted  or  dotted  wood-vessels)  and  the 
vascular  wood-cells  or  Trachcides,  This  form  of  cells  is  characterised  by  their  walls 
forming  open  orifices  where  two  cells  of  the  same  kind  meet,  so  that  their  contents  soon 
disappear  and  air  takes  their  place ;  the  thickenings  show  a  tendency  towards  the 
formation  of  spiral  bands,  reticulations,  and  bordered  pits.  True  Vessels  (Figs.  25,  94,  pp. 
26,  113)  arise  when  the  septa  of  similar  cells  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  are  entirely  or 
partially  absorbed ;  and  thus  long  tubes  originate,  filled  with  air,  and  distinguished  from  the 
adjoining  wood-cells  principally  by  their  greater  breadth  \  The  septa  may  be  horizontal 
or  more  or  less  oblique;  and  in  general  the  mode  of  their  perforation  corresponds; 
horizontal  walls  are  often  entirely  absorbed,  or  are  pierced  by  large  round  openings.  The 
more  oblique  the  septum,  the  more  do  the  perforations  take  the  form  of  narrower  or 
broader  parallel  fissures ;  and  the  thickening-bands  of  the  septum  which  remain  present 
more  or  less  the  appearance  of  rungs  of  a  ladder,  while  they  often  combine  into  a  net- 
work. These  scalariform  septa  are  found,  according  to  Sanio,  not  only  in  reticulately 
thickened  vessels  and  those  with  bordered  pits,  as  was  previously  supposed,  but  also  in 
spiral  vessels  (e.g.  in  Casuarlnay  Olea^  Vuis),  where  coils  of  the  spiral  band  pass  imme« 


'  See,  however,  p.  90. 
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the  scalariform  mirkings.  The  delachment  of  Ihe  spiral  band  of  ihc  firsl- 
formod  ^iral  vessels  in  steins  -and  petioles  which  are  growing  rapidtj-,  appears  to 
depend  solely  on  the  scp.iralion  of  ilie  band  from  the  thin  quietly-growing  wall 
common  to  the  vessel  -ind  to  the  adjoining  cells.  If  Ihe  band  were  unrolled 
owing  In  Ihc  absorption  of  this  wall,  the  adjoining  cells  would  necessarily  be  opened. 
If  the  septa  of  the  separate  vascular  cells  are  very  oblique,  the  culls  assume  a 
prosenchymatous  appearance,  and  the  more  this  te  the  case  the  more  docs  the  vessel 
appear  completely  continuous.  In  the  sylem  of  Ferns  this  is  often  carried  to  so 
great  an  extent  that,  after 

the  cells  have  been  isolated  .  if 

by  rnacrrstion,  it  would  be  "" 

easy  to  believe  that  wf 
luTC  not  celb  united  into 
vessels,  but  fusiform  pros- 
enchfnu  (Fig.  17,  p.  27); 
Inn  m  tfaisose  also  all  kinds 
of  tran^tions  occur  to  the 
lypica.1  scalarifonn  septa '. 
Vessels  with  pTQienchyma- 
lous  constituents  form  the 
immediate  passage  to  the 
rascular  wood-cells  iTr.i- 
cheides).  If  the  foim  of 
the  cells  is  such  that  there 
is  no  difference  between 
the  longitudinal  wall  and 
the  septum^ which  is  pos- 
sible only  in  decided  prus- 
eochyma — then  Ihe  perlor- 
alions  bctueen  cells  which 
lie  above  and  cells  which  lie 
bcsiite  one  another  are  no 
longer  different  in  form ; 
rows    of   cells   no    longer 

tubes,  but  whole  masses  of 
cclb  ibundles,  &c.)  are  con- 
nected with  one  another  by 
means  of  open  bordered 
pits.  This  occurs  in  an 
especially  marked  manner 
in  the  tracheides  in  the 
wood  of  Conifera  [i-ide 
Figs,  ij,  14,  p.  15).  There 
is  no  other  difference  between  these  and  true  vessels;  for  vessels  with  open  bordered 


*  SecIXppel  in  the  Amllichen  Beiicht  derjQ.  Vers.der  Naturforscher  u.  Acrite.  1SG5  (Giesscn), 
P*-  }k  Fig«-  y-g-  Dippel's  observaliona  on  Cryptogams  and  the  whole  description  of  Ihe  formalion 
ofTCMcU  here  gtven,  their  passage  into  tracheides.  and  especially  ihc  fact  Ihst  Ihe  air-condnctuig 
VMColat  forms  have  open  bordered  pits,  and  ire  thus  in  communicntion  even  whsn  the  pircn- 
chymaloas  constituents  of  a  vessel  ire  united  not  by  large  openings,  Init  by  narrow  fissures,  &c  land 
are  bence  not  closed  cells,  as  Cospary  thinks^,  compel  us  to  reject  Caspary's  hypothesis  of  the 
alHDce  of  Tcsseli  in  Cryplogams  and  many  Phanerogams.  (See  Caspai7,  Monalsbciichle  dcr  k. 
f  Wissenuhanen  in  Berlin,  186],  p.  ^48  [Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  1863,  pp.  3'J4  ,367].) 
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pju  (dacts'i  beluTe  in  reference  to  the  side-walls  exactly  like  trachetdes  (Fig.  15,  p.  36), 
The  sejarate  elements  of  the  vessels  of  Ferns  composed  of  prosenchymatous  cells  (Fig. 
»-.  p.  1'  I  mav  be  correctly  de^i^ated  tracheides. 

The  Preifmrtjrmai^iut  cell-forms  of  the  lylem  are  always  fiisiform,  very  thick-walied 
in  comparison  vith  their  diameter,  with  usually  simple,  but  sometimes  bordered  pits, 
the  pits  small,  always  without  a  spiral  band ;  during  Ihe  repose  of  regetation  they 
contain  starch-  Next  to  the  middle  lamella  of  their  part  it  ion- walls  there  often  lies 
an  oDligD'.fied  gelatinous  thickening- mass  which  is  coloured  violet-red  by  Schultz's 
solution,  and  rewmbles  many  bast-fibres.  These  cells  are  generally  much  lunger 
thao  the  vascular  forms.      Sanio  distinguishes  two  forms ;— the  simple  (libri/brm)  and 


the  leplale  fibres ;  the  latter  arc  distinguished  from  the  former  by  their  cavity 
being  partitioned  by  several  thin  septa,  while  the  common  wall  of  the  whole  fibre  Is 
Ihict.  These  prosenchyraatous  cell-fonns  are  found  in  the  wood  of  dicotyledonous 
trees  and  shrubs  in  the  most  various  intermixture  with  the  vascular  elements  and  the 
other  forms  to  be  named  immediately.  Whether  libriform  fibres  occur  in  Cryptogams 
is  at  least  doubtful. 

The  Partncbymattui  cell-forms  of  the  xytem  are  widely  distributed,  and  especially 
abundant  when  the  «oody  substance  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  attains  a  considerable 
-  thickness.     'Ihey  arise  by  transverse  division  of  the  cambium-cells  before  their  thicken- 
ing commences.    The  sister-cells  show  this  orij^in  chiefly  by  the  mode  In  which  they  are 
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arranged;  when  completely  developed  they  are  thin- walled,  with  simple  closed  pits. 
Their  contents  in  winter  consist  of  starch,  often  associated  with  chlorophyll,  tannin, 
and  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate.  It  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  cambium-cells  on 
the  xylem-side  of  the  bundle  become  transformed,  without  transverse  division,  into 
parenchymatous,  tbin-walled,  simply  pitted,  elongated,  succulent  cells,  which  must 
also  be  considered  as  parenchymatous  forms  of  wood-cells  ^  To  this  last  type  ar#also 
to  be  referred  the  parenchymatous  elements  in  the  xylem-portion  of  the  closed  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  and  Cryptogams;  but  these  thin-walled,  mostly 
elongated  cells  do  not  in  this  case  originate  in  the  cambium  (since  this,  according 
to  the  terms  in  customary  use,  is  absent  from  the  closed  bundles),  but  immediately 
from  the  procambium  of  the  bundle  (Fig.  95,  p.  114,  near  S).  Sometimes  the  wood- 
parenchyma  derived  from  the  cambium  of  Dicotyledons  (parenchyma  of  the  xylem) 
is  more  strongly  developed,  while  only  a  few  vessels  and  tracheides  are  formed: 
this  occurs  in  the  thick  napiform  roots  of  the  radish,  carrot,  beet,  and  dahlia,  and 
in  potato-tubers.  The  apparent  pith  of  these  organs  corresponds,  in  its  origin, 
to  the  wood  of  a  dicotyledonous  tree;  but  the  elements  of  the  xylem  are  not,  or 
only  slightly,  lignilied ;  thfe  succulent  contents  and  the  thin  soft  cell-walls  scarcely 
give  this  xylem  the  appearance  of  a  homologue  of  the  ordinary  wood,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  homology. 

The  Phloem-portioii  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  shows,  when  fully  dev.Mopcf*, 
similar  cell-forms  to  the  xylem-portion ;  the  sieve-tubes  correspond  to  the  vessels, 
the  true  bast-cells  to  the  libriform  fibres,  the  bast-  or  phloem-parenchyma  to  the 
wood-parenchyma.  When  the  bast-parenchyma  consists  of  long,  narrow,  very  thin- 
walled  cells,  it  has  been  termed  by  Nageli  Cambiform  tissue. 

Parenchyma,  cambiform  tissue,  and  sieve-tubes  may  be  included  in  the  term  Scft- 
hojt,  in  opposition  to  the  true  bast  which  is  sometimes  entirely  absent  (as  in  Cucurbita), 
but  in  other  cases  is  very  abundantly  developed  (as  in  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  lime, 
&c.),  and  consists  of  elongated,  prosenchymatous,  flexible,  tough,  firm  cells,  usually  with 
strongly  thickened  walls.  In  Dicotyledons  they  are  generally  arranged  in  bundles,  fre- 
quently forming  layers  alternating  with  soft -bast,  as  in  the  grape-vine ;  but  sometimes, 
especially  in  the  later  portions  of  the  phloem,  which  are  formed  from  the  cambium, 
they  occur  also  as  separate  fibres,  as  in  the  stem  and  tuber  of  the  potato.  The 
middle  lamella  of  the  partition-wall  of  two  fibres  is  generally  lignified  or  cuticularised 
(resistant  and  coloured  yellow  by  iodine)  when  they  are  closely  crowded ;  but  in 
other  cases  it  forms  a  mucilaginous  Mntercellular  substance*  in  which  the  cells  (in 
transverse  section)  appear  imbedded  {f,g,  the  laburnum  according  to  Sanio,  Coniferac 
and  especially  in  Cryptogams,  see  Fig.  95,  b,  p.  114).  The  true  bast-fibres  of  the  phloem, 
like  the  libriform  fibres  of  the  xylem,  may  become  partitioned  by  subsequent  septa 
(as  in  the  vine,  occidental  plane,  horse-chestnut.  Pelargonium  roseum^  Tamarix  gallica^ 
according  to  Sanio,  /.  r .  p.  in).  As  the  libriform  fibres  of  the  xylem  are  often  found 
branched  after  isolation  by  maceration,  so  also  are  the  bast-fibres  ^. 

The  forms  of  cells  now  described  are  the  ordinary  and  essential  constituents  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles ;  various  other  forms  of  tissue  occur,  however,  occasionally,  as 


'  Sanio  applies  to  these  cells  the  term  *  Ersatzzellen.* 

'  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  point  out  that  many  writers  very  inconveniently  also  designate 
certain  cell-forms  of  the  fundamental  tissue  as  bast,  when  they  are  thick-walled,  elongated,  |.ointed  at 
the  ends,  or  even  branched.  In  that  case  the  libriform  fibres  of  the  xylem  must  also  be  called  bast ; 
and  il  is  evident  that  the  term  would  then  have  no  exact  scientific  meaning.  The  term  bast-cells 
has,  till  recently,  been  given  to  hypodermal  proscnchyma,  to  the  bundle-sheaths  of  Grasses, 
Aroidccc,  and  Palms,  as  well  as  to  the  cells  which  we  have,  in  Sect.  14,  called  trichoblasts,  even 
when  they  contain  latex,  as  the  laticiferous  cells  of  Euphorbiacere.  This  practice  is  greatly  to 
be  deprecated,  as  it  must  import  great  uncertainty  into  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  different 
forms  and  systems  of  tissue. 
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will  have  been  seen  from  Sect.  14;  and  this  happens  especially  in  the  phloem.  Thus 
lithocysts,  cells  containing  pigments,  receptacles  for  oil,  and  other  idioblasts  like  the 
rows  of  cells  in  Pbasfolus  which  contain  tannin ;  the  true  laticiferous  vessels  of  Cicho- 
riaceac,  Campanulaccae,  and  Lobeliaceae,  belong  to  the  phloem,  while  those  of  Papa- 
yaceae  and  Aroideae  belong  to  the  whole  fibro-vascular  bundle.  In  may  even  occur 
thftt  vessels  belonging  to  the  xylem  contain  latex,  as  in  Ipomteay  Argemone.,  Gompbocarfnu, 
Euphorbia,  Caricoj  Lactuca,  and  in  Campanulacez  (David,  /.  r.).  In  the  same  manner 
it  has  already  been  shown,  in  Sect.  14,  that  the  secretion-canals — Le,  intercellular 
spaces  containing  oil,  resin,  or  gum — may  occur  either  in  the  phloem,  or  in  the 
xylem,  or  in  both. 


Sect.  17.  The  Fundamental  Tissue. — By  this  name  I  designate  the  tissue 
of  a  plant  or  of  an  organ  which  still  remains  after  the  formation  and  development 
of  the  epidermal  tissue  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  It  consists  very  com- 
monly of  thin- walled  succulent  parench)Tna  filled  with  assimilated  food-materials ; 
but  not  unfrequcntly  it  is  thick-walled ;  sometimes  |>ortions  assume  the  form  of 
strings  of  strongly  lignified  prosenchymatous  cells.  The  most  various  forms  of 
cells  may  arise  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  as  in  the  epidermal  system  and  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles;  a  portion  may  persist  in  a  condition  capable  of  di\'ision,  while 
the  surrounding  portion  passes  over  into  permanent  tissue  ;  or  special  layers  of 
the  fundamental  tissue,  long  after  it  has  been  transformed  into  permanent  tissue, 
may  again  become  subject  to  cell-division,  and  a  generating  tissue  thus  be  pro- 
duced, out  of  which  originate,  not  only  new  fundamental  tissue,  but  also  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  (e.g.  in  Aloinea?). 

In  Thallophytes  and  many  Muscineae  the  whole  mass  of  tissue,  with  the 
exception  of  the  outermost  layer  which  is  often  developed  as  epidermal  tissue, 
may  be  considered  as  fundamental ;  but  in  these  cases,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  fibro-vascular  bundles,  this  distinction  has  but  little  practical  value. 
In  Mosses,  which  have  string-like  cell-groups  in  the  stem,  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  these  are  to  be  considered  as  peculiar  forms  of  fundamental  tissue,  or 
as  very  rudimentary  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In  Vascular  plants,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  independence  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  in  contradistinction  to  the  epidermal 
system  and  fibro-vascular  bundles,  is  at  once  apparent;  it  fills  up  the  interstices 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  epidermal  tissues. 
Wliere  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed  and  do  not  increase  in  thickness 
(as  in  many  Ferns),  it  is  frequently  the  one  which  occupies  the  greatest 
space;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  closely  crowded  fibro-vascular  bundles  produce 
large  masses  of  xylem  and  phlofe'm  by  the  development  of  cambium  (as  in  the 
stems  and  roots  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons),  the  fundamental  tissue  becomes 
less  important.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  stems  are  usually  so  arranged  as 
to  separate  the  fundamental  tissue  into  an  inner  medullary  portion  the  Piih,  sur- 
rounded by  the  bundles,  and  an  outer  cortical  layer  or  Cortex  enveloping  them. 
Since  the  bundles  are  not  in  contact  laterally,  or  only  partially  so,  there  still  remain 
between  them  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which  connect  the  pith  with  the 
cortex,  and  which  are  termed  Medullary  Rays,  If  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of 
an  organ  form  a  solid  axial  cylinder,  as  occurs  in  some  stems  and  in  all  roots, 
the  fundamental  tissue  takes  the  form  of  cortex  onlv. 
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(a)  The  whole  course  of  my  description  of  tissue-systems  necessitates  the  in- 
troduction of  the  idea  of  a  Fundamental  Tissue.  It  has,  in  fact,  long  been  required  ; 
it  was  often  necessary,  in  anatomical  descriptions  of  tissues  which  are  neither  epi- 
dermal nor  fibro-vascular,  to  distinguish  them  by  some  common  term.  Many  writers 
employ  the  term  Parenchyma  in  this  sense,  in  opposition  to  the  fibro-ViVscular  bundles 
and  the  epidermis;  but  this  usage  is  not  scientific;  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  often 
contain  parenchyma,  and,  *vice  v^rsa,  the  fundamental  tissue  is  not  always  paren- 
chymatous but  sometimes  distinctly  prosenchymatous.  We  have,  moreover,  to  deal 
here  not  with  forms  of  cells,  but  with  the  contrast  of  different  systems  of  tissue, 
each  of  which  may  contain  the  most  various  cell-forms.  I  must  compare  some- 
what more  closely  my  description  and  use  of  terms  with  those  of  Nageli.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  Nageli's  Protenchyma  is  synonymous  with  my  fundamental 
tissue;  but  this  is  not  the  case;  the  protenchyma  of  Nageli  is  a  much  more 
comprehensive  idea;  everything  which  I  call  fundamental  tissue  is  protenchyma, 
but  all  protenchyma  is  not  fundamental  tissue.  Nageli*  says,  for  example,  that  he 
would  call  the  primary  meristem  and  all  tissues  which  arise  immediately  from  it 
(i.e.  only  through  the  medium  of  secondary  meristem,  but  not  of  cambium)  Prot- 
enchyma (or  Proten);  the  cambium,  on  the  other  hand,  and  everything  which 
directly  or  indirectly  originates  from  it,  Epenchyma  (or  Epen).  When  Nageli  gave 
these  definitions,  he  was  treating  of  fibro-vascular  bundles;  and  it  is  intelligible  that 
he  on  this  occasion  included  everything  which  does  not  belong  to  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  under  one  common  name  (Proten).  But  our  business  is  to  give  a  uniform 
description  of  the  various  differentiations  of  plant-tissues;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  bringing  only  into  prominence  the  contrast  between  fibro-vascular  and  non- 
fibro-vascular  tissues  (Epenchyma  and  Protenchyma),  and  for  considering  all  other 
differentiations  as  less  important ;  the  protenchyma  of  Nageli  therefore  includes,  accord- 
ing to  my  use  of  terms,  three  kinds  of  tissue  each  of  equal  value  with  his  epenchyma. 
The  primary  meristem  is  not  more  opposed  to  the  fibro-vascular  (epenchyma)  than 
to  the  epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues;  for  the  three  systems  of  tissue  equally 
arise  by  differentiation  from  it.  The  term  Proten,  after  distinguishing  from  it  the 
primary  meristem,  might  be  applied  collectively  to  the  epidermal  and  fundamental 
tissues;  but  I  see  no  reason  for  bringing  into  prominence  this  contrast  alone;  the 
differentiation  between  epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues  is  as  essential  as  that  between 
fibro-vascular  bundles  and  fundamental  tissue.  From  all  this  it  follows  that  epidermal 
tissue,  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  fundamental  tissue  are  conceptions  of  equal  value; 
in  each  we  find  the  most  various  forms  of  cells;  and  secondary  meristem  may  also 
arise  in  each.  In  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  the  cambium  is  of  this  nature ;  the  whole 
of  the  young  epidermis  is  a  generating  tissue  in  as  accurate  a  sense  as  the  cambium ; 
if  this  latter  forms  vessels,  xylem,  phloem,  &c.,  the  former  produces  hairs,  stomata, 
prickles,  &c. ;  the  phellogen,  belonging  to  the  epidermal  system,  arises  still  more  de- 
cidedly as  a  generating  tissue;  finally,  even  in  the  fundamental  tissue  a  portion  may 
persist  for  a  considerable  time  as  generating  tissue,  or  may  subsequently  produce  such 
a  tissue,  r,g.  the  meristem  of  the  stems  of  DractBna,  which  brings  about  its  increase 
in  thickness,  and  thus  forms  new  fibro-vascular  bundles^. 

(b)  Examples.  The  relationship  of  the  three  systems  of  tissue  may  be  observed 
very  readily,  and  undisturbed  by  subsequent  formations,  in  the  foliage-leaves  of  Ferns 
and  of  most  Phanerogams ;  in  these  the  fundamental  tissue  is  generally  the  prevailing 
system,  and  is  developed  into  different  cell -forms.  Isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
separated  by  the  fundamental  tissue,  traverse  the  petiole,  and  are  distributed  through  the 


*  Beitrage  zur  wisscnschaftlichen  Botanik,  Heft  i.  p.  4. 

'  Since  the  publication  of  the  ist  edition  of  this  work,  the  classification  of  tissues  here  proposed 
has  been  generally  adopted,  especially  by  younger  botanists;  as  also  in  the  main,  with  some 
deriations  in  particular  points,  by  Russow,  Unters.  iilxrrclie  Lcitbiindelkryptogamen.  Petersburg  1S72. 
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lamina;  in  the  petiole  they  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  thin-walled  parenchymatous 
fundamenCal  tissue  with  wide  elongated  cells ;  thb  also  forms  sheath-like  envelopes 
around  the  stronger  bundles  of  the  lamiua,  which  are  conspicuous  on  its  under-side 
as  the  yriai ;  but  the  finer  branches,  and  the  finest  of  all,  run  through  the  so- 
called  Meiopbyll,  I.  r.  a  peculiar  form  of  the  fundamental  tissue  distinguished 
by  containing  chlorophyll.  Not 
unfrequently  single  cells  of 
the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
lamina  assume  the  form  of  idio- 
blasts,  e.g.  the  larger  stellate 
cells  in  the  leaf  of  Camtllia  ja- 
ptmSca,  the  erect  rod-like  cells 
upon  which  the  stomata  of  the 
leaves  of  Haiea  are,  as  it  were, 
supported.  All  these  forms  of 
tissue  are  enveloped  by  the 
epidermis,  and  frequently  also 
by  hypodermal  tissue.  In  the 
carpels  of  Phanerogams  there 
occurs  commonly  a  more  mani- 
fold dilTercntiation  of  the  funda- 
mental tissue ;  I  will  instance  only 
the  formation  of  the  so-called 
'stones'  of  Amygdale*.  The 
stone  is  the  inner  layer  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  of  the  same 
foliar  structure  of  which  the  outer 
layers  form  the  succulent  flesh  of 
the  fruit ;  the  former  is  scleren- 
chymalous,  the  latter  parenchy- 
matous and  succulent,  both  being 
traversed  by  fibro- vascular  bun- 
dles. Equally  clear  is  the  struc- 
ture in  the  stems  of  Ferns,  among 
which  Tree  -  ferns  and  Pierii 
aquilina  are  of  special  interest, 
because  the  fundamental  tissue 
occurs  in  them  in  two  quite 
different  forms.  Its  preponder- 
ating mass  consists,  e.g.  in  Ftirii 
eqvi/ina  (Fig.  91,  p.  109)  of  a 
thin- walled  colourless  mucila- 
ginous parenchyma,  and  con- 
taining starch  in  winter;  parallel 
to  the  fibro- vascular  bundles 
there  are  also  threads  or 
bands  of  prosenchymatous  thick- 
wallcd  dark  brown  scleren- 
chyma ;  these  have  nothing  in 
1  with  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  but  are  only  a  peculiar  form  of  the  funda- 
mental tissue,  a  prosenchymatous  form  of  which  often  occurs  also  elsewhere  in 
Cryptogams.  The  tendency  to  a  prosenchymatous  development  of  the  cells  of  the 
fundamental  tissue  is  also  well  seen  in  the  stems  of  l.ycopodiace^.  In  Sriagintlla 
dtntieutata    (Fij,'.    100    A)   the   axial    libro- vascular    bundle    is    surrounded   by   a   very 
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loose  parenchyma  with  Urge  intercelluTar  spaces;  this  innermost  portion  of  the  funda- 
mental -tissue  is  enveloped  by  a  thin-wal!ed  tissue  without  interstices,  which  is  seen 
on  longitudinal  section  to  be  prosenchymatous ;  the  cells  are  pointed  at  both  ends, 
and  penetrate  to  a  considerable  distance  between  one  another;  towards  the  circum- 
ference they  become  gradually  narrower  and  more  pointed ;  the  outermost  are  dark- 
wailed,  and  form  the  epidermal  system  which  gradually  passes  over  into  this  fundamental 
tissue.  In  Lyttpodium  Chamircyparinus  (S)  the  axial  cylinder,  which  consists  of  several 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  greatly  thickened  prosenchyma; 
in  the  young  stem  the  cells  are  similar  to  those  of  Sclagihella ;  but  here  also  the 
prosenchymatous  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  undergo  an  enormous  thickening.  This 
prosenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  is  in  its  turn  enveloped  by  n  layer  of  tissue,  the  cells 
of  which  arc  thin-walled  and  not  prosenchymatous ;  this  layer  is  a  descending  continua- 
tion of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  leaves,  which  envelopes  the  stem  everywhere, 
and  is  itself  covered  by  a  clearly  developed  epidermis. 

(c)  The  Farmi  0/  Celb  and  Tmuu  in  the  system  of  the  fundamental  tissue  have  not 
yet  undergone  a  comparative  and  comprehensive  investigation ',  like  those  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.     Out  of  the  very         ^^  _ 

scattered  material   I  select  the  fol-         Gft  1^^  ^IMBIL    .^no  i 

lowing  for   the  information    of   the  ^|k         ^^^^BBB^yBly'SVSn"^ 

student.  ^tA      /  ^^^^IV^^K  '  ^VS^^^V 

special  pbenomeoa,  it  is  chiefly  in  '  >jHB^yV'^^^B«M^^K.        ,nr 

connexion  with  the  true  epidennal         ^^^V^^^V^    ^^^KfKWB^^^M 

that  the  differentiation  of  the  funda-  ^^^L^^^SBf^^^^^S^        0?;^ 

mental  tissue  has  to  be  considered.  ^^^^SB^^^iP^l'?      t 

strengthen  logs,  or  at  least  as  accom-      n^^'i^f^V.Z,  T^^l^^n^'hZ^S'xbt\fiatZ!^t^v-'^T^iX- 

paniments  of  the  epidermal   tissue,      "pm^l"h"^'-^]flwVli!li^l'''^c1;1k'of^s°''ll™^^™ 

and  have  already  been  described  as      ""ch-  (orminit  the  pmice  10  ihc  iDii«  «iiauci«t  puenchru  of  ox 

H)tfoJei-ma ;   other   masses  of  tissue 

accompany  the  separate  fibro-vascular  bundles  as  partially  or  entirely  closed  envelopes  or 

sheaths;    these    I    term   generally   BunJle-4bentbs   or  Vasrular  Bundle- sheaths.      In   the 

same  manner  the  whole  remaining  internal  space  of  the  organ  concerned  is  commonly 

filled  up  by  other  forms  of  tissue,  which  do  not,  as  for  the  most  part  the  two  former 

do,  occur  in  the   form  of  layers,  but  in   masses;    these   I  \\\\\  designate  simple  hitrr- 

mediate  Tissue.     Each  of  these  combinations  may  be  composed  of  very  different  forms  . 

(a)  The  Hypodirma  appears  sometimes  as  a  thin-walled  succulent  watery  tissue, 
as  in  the  leaves  of  Iradestaniia  and  Bromeliacer  ;  in  the  stems  and  petioles  of  Dicotyle- 
dons it  commonly  consists  of  coUenchyma,  the  cells  of  which  are  extended  longitudinally, 
narrow,  and  thickened  in  the  ang'.es  by  a  mass  capable  of  great  swelling;  or  the 
hypodermal  fundamental  tissue  is  developed  in  a  sclcrenchymatous  manner,  as  in  the 
stem  of  Ptrris  aquiliaa ;  or  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  thick-walled  but  flexible  fibres, 
forming  either  layers  and  bundles  as  in  (he  stem  of  Eqursetaceae  and  leaves  of  Conifers: 
(Fig,  10a),  or  in  long  isolated  fibres,  similar  to  true  bast-fibres,  t.g.  leaves  of  Cycadeat. 
In  all  these  cases  the  hypodermal  cells  are  extended  longitudinally;  but  when  layers 
capable  of  great  resistance  are  also  required,  the  cells  often  extend  in  a  direction 
vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  organ,  and,  increasing  greatly  in  thickness,  form  layers  of 

'  Since  ihc  publicalion  of  the  3rd  edition  of  this  work,  a  close  invesligation  of  Ihc  fundamcnial 
tiuue  has  been  undertaken  by  Russow  (i.  c.)  \  he  haa  however  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  tlic 
various  fonns  of  the  bundle-sheaths  or '  Critcnchyma.' 
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closely  packed  prisms,  as  jn  the  pericarp  of  Mariiira  and  Pilularia,  and  the  testa  of  the 
seeds  of  Papilionaceie.  Isolated  cells  of  the  same  kind  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
hypoderma,  as  accompaniments  of  the  stomata  and  air-cavities,  e.g.  in  leaves  of  Haifa. 

(ff\  The  BunJIe-ihtalbi  consist,  in  many  Monocotyledons  (as  Palms,  Grasses, 
Aroidez,  &c.) ',  of  elongated  very  thick-walled  cells  belonging  to  the  fundamental  tissue 
which  is  in  close  contact  with  each  fibro-vascular  bundle,  either  as  a  continuous  sheath 
composed  of  several  layers  (Fig.  91,  p.  1 10),  or  only  as  a  partial  investment.  In  Ferns 
and  allied  Cryptogams,  on  the  other  hand,  a  single  layer  formed  of  peculiar  cells  encloses 
each  separate  bundle  as  a  cylinder  (Fig,  95,  p.  1 14) ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  a  few 

Phanerogams,  as  in  the  petiole  of  Mmyantbi]  Iri/nliala,  Hydrocltii  HurntolJli,  &C.  A 
layer  of  fundamental  tissue  of  similar  structure  envelopes,  as  we  hare  already  seen  on 
p.  115,  the  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  all  rootsandof  many  stems  {LycofieJiiim,Hydri\~ 
lex,  Hifpurii),  and  in  most  stems  of  Phanerogams  with  isolated  vascular  bundles  (not 
forming  an  axial  cylinder)  separates  the  cortex  from  the  internal  tissue  which  encloses 
the  vascular  bundles  and  the  pith.  In  Dicotyledons  with  the  bundles  arranged  in  a  ring^ 
this  layer  (Fig.  93,  p.  111)  surrounds  the  mass  of  tissue  enclosed  by  the  cortex  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  separate  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  only  in  contact  with  it  at  their 
phloem- portion.     If  the  axial  mass  of  tissue  of  roots  and  stems  is  called  pleromc,  then 


this  layer,  which  separates  it  from  the  cortex,  may  conveniently  be  called  the  Pleromf- 
ibeatb.  In  the  rhizome  of  many  Monocotyledons,  as  Aroideas,  Zingiberaceic,  Iris, 
Vrratrum,  it  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  The  unilamellar  plerome-  or  bundle- 
sheath  consists  of  cells  which  usually  become  lignified  at  an  early  period,  and  strongly 
resist  solution  in  sulphuric  acid ;  the  radial  side-walls  and  the  upper  .md  under  septa  are 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  folding,  which,  in  transverse  section,  gives  the  appearance 
of  a  thickening  of  the  walls,  or  of  a  black  dot.  The  inner  walls  which  face  the  bundle, 
as  well  as  the  radid  side-walls,  often  become  greatly  thickened,  especially  in  Ferns, 
where  the  thickened  walls  frequently  assume  also  a  deep  brown-red  colour. 

(y)  The  Jntermfdiair  Tiitue  usually  consists  of  thin-walled  succulent  parenchyma  with 
intercellular  sp.ices  which  are  absent  from  all  other  forms  of  tissue ;  in  the  stem,  how- 
ever, of  Lycopodiacei  and  of  some  other  Cryptogams  it  consists  of  prosenchyma,  and 
this  is  then   cither  thin-walled  as  in  Selagineliei,  or  thick-walled  as  in   Lycopodiez. 

'  Casiiary.  Jahrh.  fiir  wiss.  Dot.  vols.  1  nnd  IV,  p.  101 
«(jfj.-l'filzcr.  J.ihrl..  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol,  IV.  p.  19-,— Vai 
dcsSci.  Nat.  18:2,  vol.  .\VI. 
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When  it  is  parenchymatous,  it  may  be  termed  simply  Fundamental  Parenchyma.  Two 
principal  forms  of  this  may  be  distinguished,  which  are  nevertheless  united  by  transi- 
tional forms,  v/z.  the  colourless  parenchyma  which  occurs  in  the  interior  of  large 
succulent  stems  and  tubers,  and  in  all  roots  and  succulent  fruits,  and  the  parenchyma 
containing  chlorophyll  which  forms  the  superficial  layers  beneath  the  epidermal  tissues 
of  stems  and  fruits.  In  foliage-leaves,  when  thin  and  delicate,  it  fills  up  the  space 
between  the  upper  and  lower  epidermis;  if  they  are  very  thick,  as  in  Aloe,  it 
forms  only  the  superficial  layers,  while  the  inner  mass  of  tissue  consists  of  colourless 
parenchyma. 

The  hypodermal  layers,  bundle-sheaths,  and  intermediate  tissue  are  the  ordinary 
and  essential  constituents  of  the  fundamental  system ;  but  in  addition  forms  of  cells 
and  tissues  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner  occur,  and  much  more  frequently  than  in 
the  fibro-vascutar  bundles.  Of  the  former  kind  are  the  majority  of  the  cells  described 
as  idioblasts  in  Sect.  14,  isolated  cells  containing  a  pigment,  tannin,  a  volatile  oil,  clusters 
of  crystals,  &c.,  or  large  utricular  vessels,  or  isolated  scleroblasts,  or  the  branched  cells 
comprised  under  the  term  trichoblasts,  such  as  spicular  cells,  the  hairs  in  the  interior  of 
^upbar,  in  the  root  of  Pilular'ta,  in  the  petiole  and  stem  of  Monsterineae,  &c.,  or  finally, 
the  laticiferous  cells  of  Euphorbiaceae,  Morese,  Asclepiadese,  and  Apocynacez.  True 
laticiferous  vessels  are,  on  the  other  hand,  less  often  found  in^  the  fundamental  tissue ; 
but  in  the  cortex  of  many  Liliacez  they  are  replaced  by  utricular  vess.ls  (see 
Sect.  14).  Among  the  more  complicated  forms  of  tissue  which  occasionally  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  fundamental  tissue  may  be  named  true  (compound)  glands,  or 
more  frequently  secretion-canals  containing  gum,  resin,  a  volatile  oil,  or  even  latex,  as 
in  Aluma  and  Rhus.  Of  very  common  occurrence  are,  moreover,  groups  or  layers  of 
scleroblasts  (especially  in  the  cortex  of  many  woody  plants  and  the  juicy  flesh  of  pears), 
and  layers,  bundles,  or  bands  of  brown- walled  sclerenchyma  (in  Pter'u  aquilina  and  Tree- 
ferns).  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  sclerenchyma  of  which  the  stone  of 
stone-fruit  (drupes)  consists  as  a  form  of  fundamental  tissue ;  the  natural  contrast  to  this 
is  the  pulp  or  flesh  of  berries  and  of  many  stone-fruits. 

Sect.  18.  The  Secondary  Increase  in  Thickness  of  Stems  and  Roots  ^ — 
During  the  period  when  the  younger  portions  of  stems  and  branches  are  still 
increasing  in  length,  they  are  also  increasing  in  girth,  the  primary  meristem 
becoming  differentiated  into  other  tissues  which  grow  not  only  in  the  direction 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth,  but  also  in  the  radial  and  tangential  directions. 
At  an  early  period  roots  attain,  immediately  behind  the  growing  point,  the  size  which 
they  retain  until  they  have  ceased  growing  in  length. 

This  increase  in  diameter  of  stems,  which  accompanies,  or  even  for  a 
short  time  outlasts,  the  growth  in  length,  is  frequently  occasioned  mainly  by  the 
tangential  extension  of  the  outer  layers  of  tissue,  while  that  of  the  pith  docs  not 
keep  pace  with  it.  The  pith  will  then  split  and  the  stem  become  hollow ;  and 
this   is  often  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  substance  of  the  cylinder  itself 


'  Nageli,  Ueber  das  Wjichsthum  des  Stammes  u  dcr  Wurzel,  in  Bcitriigc  zur  wiss.  Bot.  Leipzig 
1858,  Heft  1. — Sanio,  Bot.  Zeilg.  1865,  p.  165,  etseq. — Millardet,  Sur  ranatoraie  et  le  devcloppement 
du  corps  ligneux  dans  les  genres  Yucca  et  Draccenoy  in  Mem.  de  la  Societe  Impcr.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  de 
Cherbourg,  vol.  XI,  1865. — On  abnormal  formations  of  wood  in  Dicotyledons  see  Criiger,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1850  and  1851. — Nageli,  Dickcnwachsthum  des  Stengels  u.  s.  w.  bci  den  Sapindaceen.  Munich 
1864. — Eichler,  Ueber  Menispcrmaceen,  in  Dcnkschrift  der  k.  bayer.  bot.  Gesellschaft  zu  Kcgensburg, 
1864,  vol.  V. — Sanio,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  193  et  seq. — Askenasy,  Botanische  morphologische 
Studicn,  Dissertation,  Frankfort-a-M.  1873.— On  the  increase  in  thickness  of  roots  sec  Van  Tieghem, 
Recherches  sur  la  symetric,  &c,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  XIII. 
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becomes  very  thin.  In  this  mode  are  produced  the  hollow  stems  of  Equisetace®, 
Grasses,  many  species  o(  Allium,  and  many  exogenous  plants,  such  as  Umbelliferse, 
Dipsacus,  Taraxacum,  &c.  Septate  hollow  stems  have  a  diaphragm  of  finn  tissue, 
traversed  by  fibro-vascular  bundles,  at  the  insertion  of  each  leaf. 

In  existing  Cryptogams*  and  in  most  Monocotyledons  the  root  and  every 
part  of  the  stem  retain  the  diameter  which  they  had  attained  during  their  growth 
in  length ;  even  at  a  great  age  no  further  increase  in  thickness  takes  place.  When, 
in  these  plants,  the  stems  of  older  specimens  greatly  exceed  in  diameter  those  of 
seedlings,  this  is  a  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  the  apex  of  the  stem  which 
is  enclosed  within  the  leaf-bud  increases  in  diameter  as  it  lengthens,  so  that  thicker 
.  parts  of  the  stem  are  constantly  emerging  from  the  bud,  until  a  stationary  condition 
is  at  length  reached,  when  the  stem  no  longer  increases  in  girth.  When  this  occurs, 
as  in  Palms,  Ferns,  thick-stemmed  Grasses,  Aroideae,  &c.,  the  stem  may  attain  a  very 
considerable  thickness  while  still  very  young,  in  and  below  the  bud,  without  having 
any  power,  at  a  later  period,  to  increase  further  in  size.  In  the  same  manner  the 
roots,  when  they  first  'emerge  from  the  stem,  are  thicker  the  higher  they  stand 
on  it ;  and  in  Pandanus  it  would  appear  as  if  roots  as  thick  as  the  arm  were  formed 
without  any  secondary  increase  in  thickness. 

Very  different  processes  are,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  the  con- 
siderable diameters  of  the  stems  and  roots  of  Gymnosperms,  Dicotyledons,  and 
arborescent  Liliaceae.  After  its  growth  in  length  is  completed  every  part  is 
slender,  usually  only  a  few  millimetres  in  thickness,  rarely  so  much  as  i  or  2 
centimetres;  but  in  the  course  of  months  and  years  those  parts  become  much 
thicker;  the  stem  of  a  seedling  Cistus  only  2  or  3  mm.  in  diameter  may  attain, 
after  two  or  three  months,  a  thickness  of  2  or  3  cms. ;  while  in  the  case  of  the  oak 
the  increase  from  the  same  original  thickness  may  amount  to  from  40  to  60  cms. 
Since  the  girth  increases  with  the  age  of  each  section,  the  oldest,  and  therefore  the 
lowermost  sections  of  the  erect  stem  are  the  broadest,  the  successive  diameters 
decreasing  gradually  to  the  summit  of  the  tree,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  slender 
conical  stem  of  pines.  In  them  the  stem  of  the  mature  plant  is  a  cone  standing 
on  its  base,  while  in  Monocotyledons  and  Cryptogams  the  cone  stands  on  its  apex, 
as  is  well  seen  in  the  large  climbing  Aroideae.  In  Dicotyledons  and  Gymnosperms 
every  part  of  the  stem  is  at  first  slender,  always  becoming  thicker  at  a  later  period ; 
in  Monocotyledons  and  Cryptogams,  on  the  contrary,  every  part  retains  the  thick- 
ness which  it  had  acquired  at  the  close  of  its  growth  in  length ;  the  increase 
in  thickness  of  the  entire  stem  takes  place  at  the  upper  end  from  the  growth  of 
the  bud. 

This  increase  in  girth  which  commences  only  after  the  close  of  the  growth  of 
length  of  the  organ,  and  which  then  generally  lasts  during  the  whole  of  its  life, 
may  be  termed,  in  contradistinction  to  that  arising  from  growth  of  the  bud,  the 
secondary  increase  in  thickness.  It  is  always  the  result  of  an  inner  layer  of  tissue 
remaining  in  a  condition  capable  of  division  (merismatic),  and  continually  producing 


*  In  the  LycoiKxJiaceoe  of  the  Carboniferous  period  WiUiamson  has  recently  demonstrated 
a  secondary  increase  in  thickness.  An  indication  of  this  is  found  in  the  stem  of  Isoiites,  (See 
Book  II.) 
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new  layers  concentrically  one  on  another.  The  mode  in  which  the  meristem  itself 
is  formed,  and  in  which  the  secondary  layers  of  tissue  are  produced  from  it,  differs 
greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant.  The  numerous  special  modes  of 
increase  in  thickness  may  be  classified  under  three  types,  viz.:—^ 

1.  Type  of  the  Arborescent  Liliaceae.  The  innermost  primary  cortical  layer 
produces  a  meristem,  in  which  new  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles  continue  to  arise, 
which  anastomose  into  a  network,  while  the  tissue  between  the  bundles  developes  as 
secondary  fundamental  tissue. 

2.  Type  of  normal  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons.  The  vascular  bundles  of 
the  stem  are  open  and  arranged  in  a  ring ;  the  generating  tissue  which  lies  between 
the  ])hlo€m  and  the  xylem  of  each  bundle  is  also  continued  through  the  medullary 
rays,  /.  e.  those  parts  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which  lie  between  any  two  adjoining 
bundles.  Thus  arises  a  continuous  ring  of  meristem,  which,  according  to  the  old 
use  of  terms,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ring  of  meristem  in  the  preceding  type, 
is  commonly  called  the  Cambium-ring,  While  in  the  preceding  type  jiew  vascular 
bundles  arise  only  in  the  ring  of  meristem,  the  meristem-  or  cambium-ring  in 
this  type  crosses  the  primary  vascular  bundles,  which  have  their  phloem  lying 
on  the  outer  side,  their  xylem  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cambium.  The  increase 
in  thickness  consists  in  new  secondary  xylem  being  continually  formed  out  of  the 
cambium-ring  on  its  inner  side,  new  phlofe'm  or  secondary  cortex  on  its  outer 
side. 

3.  The  type  of  Roots  (of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons).  In  the  axial  fibro- 
vascular  cylinder  or  plerome-bundle  there  lie,  as  has  been  mentioned,  alternate 
groups  of  vessels  (xylem)  and  phlofe'm-bundles  side  by  side;  on  the  inner  side  of 
each  of  the  latter  arises  a  cambium-layer,  which  produces  secondary  xylem  on  its 
inner  side,  phloem  on  its  outer  side ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  primary  groups  of 
xylem  meristem  is  also  formed,  which  either  produces  only  secondary  funda- 
mental tissue,  or  combines  with  the  cambium-layers  already  mentioned  into  a 
complete  cambium-ring,  out  of  which  xylem  is  again  formed  on  the  inside,  phloem 
on  the  outside. 

Further  details  may  now  be  given  regarding  each  of  these  three  types,  with 
an  example ;  the  nomenclature  of  the  more  important  deviations,  especially  for  the 
second  type,  will  be  deferred  till  the  end  of  this  section. 

(i )  TTie  Type  of  Arborescent  LiliacecB  is  represented  in  the  genera  DraccBna,  Aleiris 
{Calodracon\  Yucca,  Aloe\  Lomaiophyllum,  and  Beaucarnea  *.  Specimens  of  the  old 
stems  of  these  plants  are  often  found  in  botanical  collections  so  decayed  that  within 
the  thin  layer  of  periderm  the  whole  of  the  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  has 
completely  disappeared,  while  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  preserved  entire.  If 
one  of  these  stems  is  split  lengthwise,  it  is  seen  that  completely  isolated  bundles 
run  down  the  middle,  as  is  the  case  in  all  Monocotyledons.  Each  bundle  begins 
below  at  the  periphery  of  the  stem;  higher  up,  it  bends  towards  the  centre  of 
the  stem,  and  then  again  outwards,  finally  entering  a  leaf  at  its  upper  end.     The 


*  A  fourth  type  may  be  furnished  by  the  mode  of  the  increase  in  thickness  in  the  primeval 
Lycopodiacex  {yidt  tupra) ;  but  scarcely  anything  certain  is  at  present  known  abotft  it. 
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course  of  these  bundles  necessitates  that  they  must  cross  one  another,  and  form 
a  loose  ma&s  consisting  of  slender  isolated  stnngs,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less 
thick  layer  of  denser  wood)  substance  This  woody  substance  forms  a  cjlmder 
which  in  deci}Cd  stems,  is  altogether  separated  from  the  layer  of  periderm,  and 
looseli  en\eloped  by  it  The  isolated  strings  in  the  interior  are  the  primary 
vascular  bundles  which  ha\e  been  formed  dunng  the  growth  in  length  (properlj  only 


their   lower   ends   or  Leaf  'racts^ 
leaves)      The  woodv  c\hnder  which 


a-- 


upper  ends  bend  outwards    into  the 

elopes  them  all  consists,  on  the  contrarj,  of 
secondar)  fibro  vascular  bundles  formed  bv 
the  increase  in  thickness,  which  are  closely 
crowded  and  anastomose  copioush  with 
one  another  both  in  the  tangential  and 
radial  directions,  anil  thus  form,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  a  more  or  less  com- 
pact or  spongy  mass  the  true  nature  of 
which  it  IS  easj  to  recognise  in  Alot 
and  Beaucarnta  The  course  of  develop- 
mtnt  of  these  stems  is  as  follows  The 
isolated  fibro-\  ascular  bundles  (which  m 
old  specimens  are  found  in  the  interior) 
arc  formed  in  the  primar)  menslem  of  the 
apccofthe  stem,  while  the  whole  remaining 
tissue  between  them  passes  Over  into  pri- 
mary fundamental  tisaue ;  but  after  con- 
siderable time  (in  Akiris fragram  il  takes 
place  about  4  or  5  cm.,  in  Dracwna  refiexa 
as  much  as  17  to  20  cm.  below  the  apex 
of  the  stem)  a  fresh  formation  of  (second- 
ary) meristem  begins  in  one  of  the  cell- 
layers  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which 
immediately  surround  the  outermost  fibro- 
^'^^u'''b^"^'»nlLT=JI;tLT,r*'"^Sl-  vascular  bundles.  The  permanent  cells 
2Mi^I[(™bIl^'^Mi!^i^£Z!i^iw^ik'j"«™  concerned  in  it  divide  repeatedly  by  tangen- 
GtdS ''irtrriTDK  u"M.Mra\n'hfcl  ^^^^i^Tsbl!!^  jjjjj  jjijj  subsequently  sometimes  by  radial 
l'^'J'i^uli^or,'«^iy"«jr'oui''^'u^^'^i^'irJn  ^'^Hs;  and  there  arises  (seen  in  transverse 
taJ™ta''".r"'"™°^  ""  '''°-"""^'"'  """  "  ""'i'*  section)  a  ring  of  meristem  (Fig.  104,  x), 
the  cells  of  which  are  arranged  in  radial 
rows  In  this  meristem  new  fibro -vascular  bundles  are  produced ;  one,  two,  or  more 
adjoining  cills  (on  the  transverse  section)  dividing  repoaiedly  by  longitudinal  walls 
in  tarious  positions  Out  of  the  procambium- bun  dies  which  arise  in  this  manner 
the  fibro  \ascular  bundles  proceed  immediately,  the  procambium-cells  being  trans- 


formed into  fibro  vascular  i 


;  the  intermediate  meristem  passes  over  likewise 


'  It  appears  houeier  ihiit  the  ttiLck-wallt-d  lignified  ctlU  on  the  oulsid*  of  such  a  Inindle 
do  not  tx-loii^  lo  il  bul  to  the  secondary  fundamental  tissue,  and  therefore  represent  only  a 
*cleicncIiimalous^nnd!e  shiaih  while  ihe  bundles  envcloiied  by  them  arc  themselves  veiy  slender. 
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into  pennuient  tissue,  and  indeed  into  thick-walled  parenchyma,  which  now  Torms 
the  secondary  Aindamental  tissue  between  the  secondary  fibro- vascular  bundles. 
Since  the  cells  of  the  thickening-ring  which  face  inwards  pass  over  in  centrifugal 
succession  into  permanent  tissue,  while  the  outermost  divide  repeatedly,  the  whole 
ring  continually  moves  centrifugally  as  it  increases  in  diameter,  and  leaves  behind 
new  bundles  and  parenchymatous  cells.  In  Fucca  Millardet  found  the  origin  of 
the  ring  of  meristem  (thickening-ring)  as  little  as  3  mm.  below  [he  apex  of  the 
stem;  ia  Calodracon  {CordylitK)  faequini,  the  meristem-ring  is  derived  immediately, 
according  to  N^li,  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  apex  of  the  stem,  this  layer 
remaining  in  a  condition  capable  of 

division  while  the  primary  vascular  bun-  *  A 

dies  and  fundamental  dssue  are  being 
differentiated  out  of  the  primary  meri- 

(2)  73<  Tj-'P^  of  normal  Gymnosfxrms 
and  Dieolykdons  may  be  made  clear  by 
a  reference  to  Fig.  105,  which— with 
the  exceptions  of  a  few  points  of  sub- 
ordinate importance,  such  as  the  subsii- 
luiioD  of  six  fibro-vascular  bundles  for 
eight — represents  in  a  simple  diagram- 
matic manner  the  phenomena  connected 
with  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the 
hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem 
(tigellum)  of  Ricinus  communis.  We 
may  commence  with  the  period  when,  in 
the  seedling  stem,  the  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dles— which  are  prolongations  down- 
wards of  those  bundles  which  bend  out- 
wards above  into  the  first  leaves  or 
cotyledons— have  become  clearly  difTcr- 
entiated.  They  lie,  when  seen  in  trans- 
verse section  (Fig.  105  A),  in  a  ring,  and 
run  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the 
surface  of  the  stem.  The  ring  of  fibro- 
\-ascular  bundles  divides  the  primary 
fundamental  tissue  into  pith  (J/)  and 
cortex  (R),  which,  however,  still  relain  their  connection  by  broad  bands  of  funda- 
mental  tissue  lying  between  the  bundles,  the  Medullary  Rays.  Each  of  the  bundles 
consists  of  an  outer  phlo6ra- portion  (Ji)  and  an  inner  xylem-poriion  {x),  between 
which  lies  a  layer  of  cambium.  The  next  change  consists  in  the  bands  of  cam- 
bium belonging  to  the  bundles  uniting  into  a  conlinuous  ring  (Fig.  105,  B), 
meristem  being  formed  between  each  pair  of  adjacent  bundles  by  divisions  in 
the  corresponding  layer  of  the  medullary  rays,  as  is  more  exactly  shown  in  Fig.  93 
tp.  Hi),  which  relates  to  this  stage  of  development.  Although  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  this  portion  of  the  cambium-ring  and  that  which  lies  in  the 
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bundles  themselves,  they  may  conveniently  be  distinguished,  the  latter  as  Fascicular 
Cambium  {^B^ /c)y  the  former  as  Interfascicular  Cambium  (B^  ic\  It  may  further 
be  mentioned  that  three  small  groups  of  bast-fibres  ^  ^  ^  lie  in  the  phlo€m-portion 
of  each  bundle. 

The  activity  of  the  whole  continuous  cambium-ring  now  commences.  The 
ring  consists  of  rows  of  cells  arranged  radially;  in  each  of  these  rows  the  cells  which 
lie  on  the  inner  side  are  the  origin  of  the  secondary  xylem,  those  which  lie  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  secondary  phlofe'm ;  while  a  middle  layer  of  the  cambial  cells  always 
remains  capable  of  division,  and  thus  maintains  the  continued  formation  of  secondary 
xylem  and  phlofe'm.  In  this  manner  the  seedling  stem  increases  considerably,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  both  in  diameter  and  rigidity,  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  cylinder  of  secondary  wood  (xylem)  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
secondary  cortex  (phlofem),  understanding  by  the  latter  term  all  the  layers  of  phloem 
developed  out  of  the  cambium-ring.  Fig.  105,  C  is  the  transverse  section  of  the 
tigellum  of  the  seedling  plant  which  has  already  increased  considerably  in  thick- 
ness; by  the  deposition  of  secondary  phloem,  the  primary  phlofe'm  (R)  has  been 
compelled  to  grow  tangentially ;  its  cells,  as  well  as  those  of  the  epidermis, 
stretch  in  that  direction,  and  become  divided  by  radial  longitudinal  walls.  At 
this  time  it  is  still  possible  to  refer  back  the  various  parts  of  the  secondary 
tissue  to  their  origin ;  the  original  xylem-portions  of  the  bundles  (or),  which 
were  developed  before  the  increase  in  thickness,  can  still  be  recognised;  they 
appear  as  projections  of  the  woody  substance  into  the  pith,  and  are  collectively 
comprised  under  the  term  Medullary  Sheath  x  x  x»  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  make  out  the  original  phlofem-portions  of  the  bundles ;  but  we  are  assisted  by  the 
position  of  the  groups  of  true  bast-fibres  b  b  b  already  mentioned ;  they  still  remain 
unchanged,  but  are  pushed  much  further  asunder,  because  the  intermediate  soft  bast 
has  extended  in  the  tangential  direction,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
secondary  tissue  from  within.  The  radial  diameter  of  each  phlofem-portion  p 
has  also  increased,  secondary  layers,  formed  out  of  the  fascicular  cambium,  having 
been  added  to  the  primary  phloem  from  within.  The  primary  xylem-portion  x 
of  each  bundle  is  separated  from  its  phloem-portion  /  by  a  thick  layer  of 
secondary  xylem  fh,  which  has  been  developed  from  the  fascicular  cambium. 
These  portions  may  be  distinguished  as  Fascicular  Xylem  from  the  Interfascicular 
Xylem  (Fig.  105,  C,  tfh)  formed  out  of  the  interfascicular  cambium ;  a  layer  of  Inter- 
fascicular Phloem  ifp  on  the  outside  corresponds  to  each  of  these  latter.  The  entire 
mass  of  secondary  xylem  consists  therefore  of  fascicular  and  interfascicular  xylem, 
the  entire  mass  of  secondary  phloem  similarly  of  fascicular  and  interfascicular 
portions.  The  primary  xylem  is  wanting  on  the  inner  or  medullary  side  of  the 
interfascicular  xylem,  the  primary  phloem  in  the  interfascicular  phloem.  ' 

With  reference  to  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  secondary  or  thickening- 
tissues,  it  is  first  to  be  noted  that  in  this  respect  the  fascicular  and  interfascicular 
formations  are  alike.  The  whole  mass  of  secondary  xylem,  with  the  exception 
of  ihe  medullary  rays  or  'silver- grain,'  consists,  in  Conifers  of  tracheVdes  with  bor- 
dered pits  (Fig.  23,  p.  25);  in  Dicotyledons  of  wood-prosenchyma,  wood-parenchyma, 
and  pitted  vessels  formed  from  short  cells.  In  the  secondary  xylem  no  annular, 
spiral,  or  reticulated  vessels  are  formed ;  these  arise  only  in  the  original  xylem-portions 
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of  the  bundles,  and  are  therefore  subsequently  found  only  in  the  medullary  sheath  (in 
Gymnosperms  also);  and  since  these  were  formed  during  the  growth  in  length, 
they  are  considerably  longer  than  the  secondary  elements.  The  secondary  phloem 
consists  of  phlo6'm-parenchyma,  sieve-tubes,  and  sometimes  of  true  bast-fibres ; 
but  the  latter  are  often  wanting.  The  mode  in  which  these  elements  combine  to 
form  the  secondary  tissues  varies  greatly  in  different  plants,  and  is,  at  present,  of 
subordinate  importance. 

The  elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  of  which  we  have  now  spoken,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  secondary  phloem,  are,  like  those  of  the  primary  xylem  and  phloem, 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth.  But  elements  also  occur  in  the 
thickening  tissue  placed  horizontally  (/.  e.  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  growth)  and 
radially,  out  of  which  the  radiate  tissue  is  composed.  In  Fig.  105,  C  (p.  129)  the 
secondary  xylem  and  phlc^'m  are  represented  as  crossed  in  a  radial  direction  by  dark 
Knes,  some  of  which  pass  through  all  the  secondary  layers,  while  others  begin  only 
in  the  secondary  xylem  and  end  in  the  secondary  phloem ;  the  former  are  first  formed, 
the  latter  subsequently,  and  constantly  in  increasing  numbers.  Each  of  these  dark 
lines  in  the  figure  represents  a  ray  of  parenchymatous  cells  placed  horizontally ;  each 
of  the  rays  runs,  as  will  be  seen,  uninterruptedly  from  the  xylem  through  the  cambium 
into  the  secondary  phloem ;  as  long  as  it  runs  through  the  xylem  it  is  called  a 
Xylem-ray  ^;  its  continuation  into  the  secondary  cortex  is  a  Phloem-ray,  These  rays 
split  up,  as  it  were,  the  secondary  tissue  in  the  longitudinal  and  radial  directions  into 
sections  which  have  a  wedge-shaped  form  when  cut  through  horizontally,  and  which 
increase  in  number  as  the  cambium-ring  increases  in  size.  Each  separate  ray  does 
not,  however,  by  any  means  extend  through  the  whole  length  (in  the  direction  of 
growth)  of  the  secondary  tissue ;  but  has  generally  only  an  inconsiderable  height. 
If  a  thick  stem  is  split  longitudinally,  the  rays  have  the  appearance,  in  many  close 
woods,  of  glistening  bands  (the  *  Silver-grain '),  traversing  the  prosenchymatous 
woody  tissue  in  a  radial  direction ;  in  a  tangential  section  they  have  the  appearance 
of  wedges  driven  into  the  mass  of  the  wood.  Each  ray  is  sharp-edged  above  and 
below  (i.e,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth),  thin,  but  usually  thickened 
in  the  middle  (in  reference  to  its  height),  and  sometimes  composed  of  a  number 
of  layers  of  cells,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  97,  p.  117.  This  and  the  position  of  the 
rays  causes  the  elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  and  phlofe'm  which  are  elongated 
longitudinally  to  be  more  or  less  bent  in  different  directions.  If  the  rays  were 
imagined  to  be  altogether  removed,  the  entire  thickening-tissue  would  then  consist  of 
bundles  penetrated  by  empty  meshes,  and  anastomosing  tangentially  above  and 
below  them.  A  very  good  idea  of  this  structure  may  be  obtained  by  examining  a 
piece  of  ordinary  lime-bast,  or  stems,  such  as  the  cabbage,  in  which  the  soft 
medullary  rays  have  decayed. 

Just  as  the  elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  and  phlod'm  which  are  elongated 


'  The  term  IVtedulIary  Ray  should  be  avoided  in  reference  to  these  ;  since  most  of  ihc  rays  are 
ntkher  connected  with  the  pith,  nor  have  any  of  its  properties.  [It  is  difficult  however  to  substitute 
any  other  expression,  although  the  term  is  used  in  a  somewhat  conventional  sense.  It  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  as  Primary  Medullary  Kays  those  which  arc  connected  with  the  pith,  and  as  Secondary 
Medullary  Rays  those  which  only  commence  in  the  secondary  xylem.] 
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longitudinally  are  formed  out  of  longitudinally  elongated  cambial  cells,  so  the  rays 
are  formed  out  of  cambial  cells  lying  in  rows  and  elongated  in  the  radial  direction. 
In  the  xylem  the  cells  of  the  rays  are  usually  lignified,  and  sometimes  have  very 
hard  walls,  as  in  the  copper-beech,  where  they  alone  remain  after  the  decay  of  the 
wood,  and  then  have  completely  the  appearance  of  constituents  of  the  wood.  At 
other  times  they  continue  thin-walled,  unlignified,  and  different  from  the  true 
woody  tissue.  The  phlo^'m-rays  are  usually  thin- walled,  parenchymatous,  and  at 
their  outer  end,  where  they  pass  through  the  primary  phlofe'm,  they  are  frequently 
compelled,  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  stem,  to  extend  tangentially,  when  they 
become  divided  by  radial  longitudinal  walls ;  the  phlofe'm-bundles  which  lie  between 
them  becoming  thus  pushed  further  and  further  apart  (Fig.  105,  C), 

All  the  most  essential  points  have  now  been  spoken  of  in  reference  to  the  theory 
of  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stems  of  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons.  But 
the  formation  of  secondary  xylem  and  phlofe'm  from  the  cambium,  which  we  have 
at  present  followed  only  in  the  early  period  of  growth,  continues,  in  perennial 
plants,  throughout  their  whole  growth  ;  the  wood  and  the  secondary  phlofe'm  are 
therefore  constantly  increasing  in  thickness ;  but  the  increase  of  the  xylem  is 
generally  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  phloSm.  At  an  earlier  or  later  period 
in  the  thickening  of  the  stem  periderm  is  formed  in  the  primary  cortex,  which 
sometimes,  as  in  the  beech,  copper-beech,  birch,  and  cork-oak,  follows  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  stem,  and  surrounds  it  as  a  continuous  envelope  of  cork.  But  usually 
Bark  is  formed  ;  /.  e.  lamellae  of  cork  cut  out  flakes  of  the  primary,  and  subse- 
quently also  of  the  secondary  phloem,  which  then  dry  up,  and,  accumulating  on  the 
surface,  as  in  the  pine,  oak,  &c.,  form  the  bark,  or  fall  oflf  periodically,  as  in  the 
plane.  The  whole  of  the  primary  cortex  (phloem)  is  then  replaced  by  bark ;  with 
the  exception  of  the  pith  and  medullary  sheath,  the  stem  consists  then  entirely  of 
masses  of  secondary  tissue  which  have  all  originated  in  the  cambium ;  but  even  of 
the  secondary  phloem  only  the  inner  younger  layer  usually  retains  its  vitality,  the 
outer  layers  uniting  sooner  or  later,  in  the  production  of  bark. 

In  tropical  woody  plants  when  several  years  old,  the  additions  to  the  wood 
formed  in  each  successive  year  are  not  generally  distinguishable  on  a  transverse 
or  longitudinal  section ;  the  entire  mass  of  the  wood  is  homogeneous.  In  woody 
plants,  on  the  contrary,  that  grow  in  a  climate  in  which  the  periods  of  growth 
are  interrupted  by  a  cold  or  wet  season,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  the  annual  additions 
to  the  wood  may  be  recognised  as  sharply  separated  concentric  layers,  known  as 
Annual  Rings,  Their  sharp  separation  from  one  another  is  caused  by  the  Vernal 
Wood  being  of  a  looser  texture  than  the  Autumnal  Wood.  Every  annual  ring 
consists,  therefore,  on  the  inside  of  looser,  on  the  outside  of  denser  wood  which 
pass  into  one  another  insensibly  without  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  dense  autumnal  wood  of  the  preceding  ring  is  very  sharply 
separated  from  the  looser  vernal  wood  of  the  succeeding  ring.  In  Coniferae  the 
distinction  between  the  looser  vernal  and  the  denser  autumnal  wood  consists  only 
in  the  tracheVdes  of  the  former  having  larger  transverse  diameters,  while  in  the 
later  wood,  and  especially  that  formed  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  growth,  they 
are  narrower.  The  same  mass  of  vernal  wood  includes  therefore  a  larger  amount 
of  cell-cavity,  and   is  consequently  looser,  than   the  autumnal  wood.     The  walls 
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of  the  later-formed  wOod-cells  being  thicker  tends  to  the  same  result.  In  Dico- 
tyledons, in  addition  to  this  difference,  the  vernal  wood  contains  a  larger  number 
of  large  pitted  vessels  than  that  formed  in  the  autumn,  where,  indeed,  they  may  be 
altogether  wanting. 

The  cause  of  the  formation  of  annual  rings  lies,  as  I  was  the  first  to  suggest, 
and  as  has  been  proved  experimentally  by  de  Vries,  in  the  pressure,  changing  with 
the  time  of  year,  which  the  cortex,  and  especially  the  bark,  exercises  on  the 
cambium  and  the  young  wood.  This  will  be  shown  more  in  detail  in  Book  III. 
Sect.  16. 

In  most  woods,  but  not  all,  whether  the  annual  rings  are  conspicuous  or  not, 
there  is  a  distinction,  when  the  stem  has  attained  a  sufficient  thickness,  between  the 
so-called  Duramen  and  Alburnum.  The  Duramen  consists  of  the  older  and  inner 
layers  of  wood,  and  is  of  a  dark-broNMi,  yellow,  red,  or  even  black  colour,  and  of  a 
firmer  harder  texture ;  the  Alburnum ^  consisting  of  the  last  annual  additions,  forms 
a  light-coloured  or  white,  softer  and  more  spongy  tissue  round  this  nucleus.  The 
inner  layers  of  alburnum  are  gradually  transformed  into  duramen,  the  cambium 
depositing  new  layers  of  wood  on  the  outside,  and  the  cell-walls  assuming  a  darker 
colour,  from  saturation  with  resin,  colouring  substances,  &c.  The  distinction 
between  alburnum  and  duramen  is  very  clear  and  well-marked  in  the  oak,  walnut, 
cherry,  elm,  'acacia'  (Robinia  Pseud- Acacia)^  lignum- vitae  {Guaiacum  officinale),  log- 
wood (HcBmaloxylon  campechianum),  brazil-wood  [CcBsalpinia  echinala),  &c.  On  the 
other  hand  no  duramen  is  found  in  the  silver  fir,  Scotch  fir,  lime,  or  Paidownia 
tmpertalis,  &c. 

(3)  ne  Secondary  Increase  in  Thickness  of  Roois  in  Gymnosperms  and  Dicoty- 
ledons differs  from  that  which  takes  place  in  the  stem  only  in  the  first  production  of 
the  cambium-ring;  and  this  difference  consists  merely  in  the  fact  that  in  roots 
the  phloem  does  not  lie  outside  the  xylem-bundles  (in  the  radial  direction),  but  is 
disposed  alternately  with  it  on  the  periphery  of  the  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder. 
When  the  cambium  is  once  formed,  it  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
it  does  in  the  stem. 

We  may  first  investigate  the  process  in  a  root  which  is  from  the  first  moder- 
ately thick,  and  has  a  true  pith  enclosed  within  its  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder 
or  plerome,  as  in  many  primary  roots,  at  least  in  their  upper  thicker  portion. 
Fig.  106  represents  a  transverse  section  through  the  upper  part  of  a  root  of  the 
scarlet-runner  (Phaseolus  mulliflorus)  at  the  lime  when  the  cambium  has  been  formed 
and  has  commenced  its  work ;  s  is  the  plerome-  or  bundle-sheath  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  tissue,  which  immediately  encloses  the  pericambium  or  outermost  layer 
of  the  plerome  p  c.  Within  this  may  be  observed  the  four  primary  xylem-bundles, 
consisting  of  vessels  of  which  the  oldest  and  smallest  p  lie  on  the  outside,  while  the 
younger  and  larger  g  g  2Jq  next  to  the  pith  31,  In  the  interval  between  each 
pair  of  xylem-bundles  lies  a  broad  phloem-bundle  b,  by  with  true  bast-fibres. 
The  parts  now  described  have  been  formed  during  the  growth  in  length ;  this 
has  however,  at  the  time  when  the  section  was  taken,  ceased  for  three  or  four 
days  in  this  part  of  the  root  and  increase  in  thickness  has  taken  its  place.  The 
cells  lying  on  the  inner  side  of  each  phlo^'m-bundle  first  divide  repeatedly  by 
tangential  longitudinal  walls ;    a  layer  of  cambium  (c)  is  thus  formed  behind  each 
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phloem-bundle,  consisting  of  radial  rows  of  cells.  Some  of  the  innermost  cambial 
cells  g^g'  have  already  enlarged  considerably,  to  form  the  first  vessels  of  the  secondary 
jtylem ;  these  are  arranged,  in  Pkaseolus,  in  an  annular  zone  continuous  with  the 
inner  youngest  vessels  of  the  primary  xylem- bun  dies,  a  structure  which  is  seen 
nowhere  else.  Between  and  in  front  of  these  vessels  other  cambial  cells  develope 
into  prosenchymatous  and  parenchymatous  wood-cells.  Since  therefore  the  cam- 
bium-layer behind  each  phloem-bundle  is  continually  producing  vessels,  wood-paren- 
chyma, and  wood-prosenchyma  on  its  inner  side,  a  four-rayed  cross  of  woody  tissue 
is  formed,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  107  (less  strongly  magnified).  The  four  arms  of  this 
cross  correspond  in  their  position — as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said,  and 
from  a  comparison  with  Fig.  106 — to  the  four  primary  phloem -bundles  b,  i,  b,  b. 


On  the  outer  side  of  each  cambium-layer,  but  within  the  primary  phlofim,  a  zone  of 
new  true  bast-fibres  (Fig.  107  i')  has  already  been  formed  in  the  secondary  phloem. 
Between  the  four  arras  of  the  secondary  sylem  and  secondary  phlofim  belonging 
to  it,  lie  four  broad  rays  of  tissue,  consisting  of  large  parenchymatous  cells  elongated 
in  the  horizontal  and  radial  directions.  These  four  bands  lie  on  the  same  radii  as 
the  four  primary  xylem-bundles  (Fig.  106,  p)\  in  front  of  each  of  these  latter  a 
meristem-Iayer  has  been  formed,  which  however  has  not  produced  xylem  and 
phloem  like  the  cambium  behind  the  phloem -bun  dies,  but  only  radiate  parenchyma 
to  the  extent  required  by  the  growth  of  the  adjacent  masses  of  secondary  xylem 
and  phloem.  Fig.  107  further  shows  the  tissue  which  surrounds  the  primary  and 
secondary  phiofim  in  the  act  of  division ;  radial  rows  of  cells  have  been  produced 
here  also,  and  form  a  layer  of  cork  or  periderm  k  on  the  outside  of  the  cortex. 
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Precisely  similar  to  Ihe  growth  in  thickness  in  Phaseolus  is  that  of  the  primary 
roots  containing  pith  of  seedlings  of  Cucurbila  Pepo,  Convolvulus  tricolor,  Cereus, 
Clusia,  Ac. ;  only  that  in  these  cases  the  secondary  xylem  does  not  coalesce  with 
the  primaiy  xylem,  but  remains  quite  distinct,  so  that  the  alternation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary-  elements  of  the  xylem  is  at  once  evident'.  In  slender  roots-which 
have  no  pith,  and  where  the  primary  xylem-bundles  meet  in  the  centre,  cambium 
is  also  formed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  primary  phloem,  and  the  secondary  fibro- 
rascular  masses  form,  therefore,  in  this  case  also  two,  three,  or  more  groups, 
which  originate  in  the  intervals  between  the  primary  xylcm -bundles,  as  is  very 
dearly  seen  in  Tropaolum,  but  project  much  further  outwardly.  When  there  are  two 
of  these  primary  xylem-hundles,  as  in  Bela,  Tropaolum,  Taxus,  and  Umbelliferae, 
they  form  a  vascular  band  dividing  the  axial  cylinder  in  half;  when  three  or  more, 
as  in  Pisum,  a  three-  or  four-rayed  star. 

In  the  cases  hitherto  considered,  the  secondary  libro- vascular  tissues  (consisting 
of  svlem  and  the  phloem  belonging  to  it)  remain  separated  into  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  masses,  nothing  but  parenchymatous  fun-  ,. 

damental  tissue  being  formed  between  them  and 
in  front  of  the  primary  xylem,  as  in  Phaseolus.  In 
other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  true  cambium  is  formed 
in  front  of  the  primary  xylem,  producing  xylem  on 
the  inside,  phlogm  on  the  outside  ;  and  thus  is 
formed  a  compact  cylinder  of  secondary  xjlem, 
surrounded  by  a  continuous  layer  of  secondary 
phloem,  as  in  Taxus,  Pinus,  Beta,  &c.,  and  as  is 
shown,  in  the  case  of  the  stem,  in  Fig.  105. 

The  secondary  xylem  of  roots  very  frequently 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  succulent  wooJ- 
parenchjina,  in  which  the  few  vessels,  surrounded 
by  a  few  lignified  cells,  are  collected  into  isolated 
groups.  This  occurs  especially  in  the  cultivated 
beci-root,  the  cultivated  carrot,  and  in  Allhaa  officinalis,  Rhctim  rhaponliaan,  Alropa 
Billndonna,  Cocculus  palmalus.  Inula  Heknium,  &c.  The  secondary  phbem  of  roots 
also  has  a  tendency  towards  an  abundant  formation  of  parenchyma,  with  a  diminished 
development  of  bast.  The  secondary  tissues  of  roots  so  completely  resemble,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  of  stems  in  the  formation  of  xylem-  and  phloCm-rays  (medullary 
rays)  and  in  other  respects,  that  it  is  not  always  possible,  especially  when  the 
wood  of  the  root  is  not  strongly  lignified,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  wood  of  the 
stem  without  examining  the  central  axis,  when  its  real  nature  may  always  be 
determined  from  the  primary  xylem-bundlcs  and  the  occasional  absence  of  the 
pith. 

From  the  great  numbers  of  spccii-'s  belonging  to  the  classes  Gymnosperms  and 
Dicotyledons,  and  from  their  extremely  different  ailaptations  to  various  vital  conditions, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  processes  connected  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the 
stem  there  should  be  a  great  variety  of  deviations  from  the  norma!  types  described 

'   Very  inslnictive  figures  of  this  ate  nivtn  by  Van  Tieghcm,  I.e. 
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above.  An  exhaustive  description  of  these  deviations^  would  far  exceed  our  space, 
and  would  lead  us  to  great  difficulties,  since  there  is  at  present  no  portion  of  the 
field  of  botany  so  unworked  as  the  anatomy  of  plants  properly  so  called.  What 
follows  will  only  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  student  to  some  of  the  most 
striking  deviations  from  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of  the  second  type,  to 
which  some  reference  will  again  be  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the 
structure  of  Dicotyledons  in  Book  II. 

(a)  The  variation  is  only  slight  when  the  increase  in  thickness  is  not  uniformly  con- 
centric, but  is  altogether  suspended  on  one  side,  as  in  the  roots  of  Polygala  Senega^  or 
is  much  stronger  on  one  side  than  elsewhere,  as  in  the  root  of  Ononis  spinosa  and  in 
many  stems. 

(b)  The  cambium  is  sometimes  formed  only  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  in 
consequence  alone  produce  secondary  xylem  and  phloem,  while  the  bridging  over  of  the 
medullary  rays  by  cambium  does  not  take  place,  and  interfascicular  secondary  fibro- 
vascular  masses  are  therefore  not  formed.  The  fundamental  parenchyma  which  lies 
between  the  bundles  increases  like  them  slowly  in  thickness  by  the  extension  of  its 
cells  and  their  occasional  division,  as  for  example  in  the  stem  of  Cucurbitay  where 
the  bundles  are  also  singular  in  possessing  a  layer  of  phloem  on  the  inside  of  the 
xylem,  a  peculiarity  belonging  also  to  Solanaceae  -  and  Apocynaceae.  But  in  old  stems 
this  ends  in  an  over-bridging  of  the  medullai*y  rays  by  meristem. 

(c)  The  processes  deviate  much  more  widely  from  the  normal  type  in  those  cases 
where  the  activity  of  the  original  cambium  soon  ceases,  and  new  bundles  are  produced 
out  of  a  meristem  in  the  surrounding  cortex ;  these  bundles  first  increasing  in  thickness 
by  cambium,  but  then  ceasing  to  grow,  when  a  new  ring  of  bundles  is  formed  in  a  new 
meristem ;  so  that  at  length  the  wood  consists,  not  of  a  compact  mass,  but  of  concentric 
layers  of  isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles.  This  process  presents  a  certain  resemblance 
to  what  takes  place  in  the  Aloineae  (Type  i).  The  rather  frequent  instances  of  this 
mode  may,  according  to  Nageli  and  Eichler,  be  classified  into  two  groups,  according  as 
the  ring  of  meristem  which  produces  the  new  l)undles  is  formed  in  the  primary  or 
secondary  phloe^. 

Each  successive  ring  of  bundles  originates  in  the  primary  cortex  in  Gnetum  (Gymno- 
sperms),  in  Menispermaceae,  and  in  Rbyncbosia  sc aniens  among  Leguminosac.  Each  of 
the  secondary  bundles  has  on  its  outer  side  a  border  of  phloem,  which  in  Gnetum  even 
forms  true  bast. 

The  new  rings  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  originate  successively  in  the  secondary 
cortex,  according  to  Eichler  in  Dilleniacese,  many  Leguminosae  (e,g.  Baubiniay  Caulo- 
tretus),  some  Polygalaceae  (Securidaca  and  Comesperma)y  Ampelideac  (Cissus  according  to 
Criiger),  and  Phytolaccaceae. 

(d)  *The  stem  of  Malpighiaceae  and  Bignoniaceae  *  (Eichler  Lc)  *at  a  later  period 
often  agrees  so  far  with  the  foregoing,  that  the  wood  appears  as  if  broken  up  by 
layers  of  a  parenchyma  resembling  cortical  tissue  into  a  number  of  isolated  portions, 
of  which  only  the  outer  ones  are  merismatic.  The  history  of  development  is, 
however,  quite  different.  It  does  not  consist,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  of  an  actual 
new  formation  of  vascular  bundles  outside  those  already  in  existence,  but  in  a  subse- 
quent vigorous  cell-multiplication  within  the  medullary  rays  and  the  layers  of  wood- 
parenchyma  which  intersect  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  AH  the  portions  of  wood 
which  are  by  this  means  more  or  less  driven  apart  and  displaced  are  therefore  only 
portions  of  the  primary  ring  of  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  it  is  obvious  that  only  the  outer 
ones  are  capable  of  increase,  since  cambium  is  found  in  them  only.*  The  wood 
however  does  not  always  break  up  longitudinally  into  pieces  that  are  actually  separated  ; 
sometimes  it  is  only,  as  seen  on  transverse  section,  divided  into  lobes,  or  shows  deep 
indentations,  which  appear  from  without  as  deep  furrows,  running  usually  in  a  spiral 

*  [Oliver  has  collected  the  bibliography  of  the  stem  in  Dicotyledons  in  the  Nat.  Hist.  Review 
1862,  pp.  298-329,  and  1863,  pp  251-258.] 
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direction.  These  lobes,  separated  by  radial  lamellae  of  tissue  resembling  cortex, 
may  again  be  divided  in  the  same  manner  into  smaller  lobes;  as  occurs  in  some 
Malpighiacex  like  Heteropterys  and  Bannuteria,  In  some  species  of  Bignonia  the  wood, 
as  seen  in  transverse  section,  forms  a  four-armed  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are 
separated  by  very  broad  soft  masses  of  tissue  resembling  medullary  rays,  which  pass 
outwards  into  the  cortex  surrounding  the  stem  (see  Fig.  107).  In  this  order  Tecoma 
radlcans  has  also  the  peculiarity,  noticed  by  Sanio,  that  a  new  ring  of  wood  is 
formed  in  the  pith,  altogether  separated  from  the  medullary  sheath  of  the  ordinary 
ring ;  this  new  ring  has  on  its  inner  side  a  secondary  layer  of  phloem,  and  is  increased 
by  cambium. 

(e)  Some  of  the  most  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  wood  is  formed  are  found  in  many 
climbing  Sapindacex.  The  abnormalities  here  described  are,  in  fact,  met  with  chiefly 
among  lianes,  Ue,  woody  climbing  and  twining  plants  growing  in  tropical  forests; 
although  there  are  typical  liane-stems  which  do  not  climb.  In  the  abnormal  Sapindaceae, 
especially  the  genus  Serjanla^  a  transverse  section  shows  three,  four,  five,  or  more  portions 
of  wood  completely  separated  from  one  another,  of  which  the  central  one  is  usually 
much  the  most  strongly  developed.  Elach  of  these  masses  of  wood  presents  the 
structure  of  a  normal  dicotyledonous  stem ;  medullary  rays  proceed  from  its  central  pith 
towards  its  circumference ;  each  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  secondary  cortex,  by  which 
they  are,  however,  united  into  a  whole.  Looked  at  from  without,  the  more  slender 
outer  portions  of  wood  have  the  appearance  of  cushions,  which  project  below  out  of 
the  central  larger  one,  and  coalesce  again  with  it  above.  The  separate  masses,  which 
on  a  transverse  section  seems  to  be  completely  independent,  are  therefore  only  pro- 
jections or  outgrowths  of  the  originally  homogenous  stem.  According  to  Nageli  this 
abnormality  is  caused,  at  the  very  origin  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  by  their  not 
being  arranged  in  a  ring,  so  that  a  single  cambium-ring  cannot  unite  them  all  \ 

(f)  In  the  cases  hitherto  described  the  deviation  from  the  typical  processes  is 
caused  essentially  by  abnormalities  in  the  origin  of  the  cambium-ring,  or  by  its  sub- 
sequent behaviour,  or  finally  by  repeated  fresh  formation  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  a 
secondary  meristem.  The  case  is  different  in  Piperaceae,  Begoniaceae,  Nyctagineae,  and 
Amaranthaceas.  An  abnormality  is  here  brought  about  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
growth  of  length  of  the  stem,  of  such  a  nature  that,  in  addition  to  the  leaf-trace-bundles 
which  bend  above  into  the  leaves,  vascular  bundles  also  arise  in  the  stem  which  do 
not  pass  out  into  the  leaves,  i.  r.  'cauline  bundles.*  On  a  transverse  section  even 
of  a  very  young  internode  a  number  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  seen  dispersed 
through  the  fundamental  tissue;  and  the  alternative  now  presents  itself  whether  the 
leaf-trace-  or  the  cauline  bundles  shall  be  united  by  cambium  and  hence  become 
thicker,  or  whether  the  formation  of  cambium  shall  be  altogether  suppressed.  Sanio 
states  that  the  latter  occurs  among  Piperaceae,  in  the  genus  Peperomia,  where  the  leaf- 
trace-bundles  which  constitute  an  outer  circle  are  not  united  by  a  ring  of  cambium, 
any  more  than  the  inner  ones  which  do  not  bend  out  into  the  leaves.  In  Cbavica, 
on  the  contrary,  this  takes  place  in  the  outer  ring  of  leaf-trace-bundles,  while  in  the 
pith  which  is  enclosed  by  them  the  cauline  bundles  remain  isolated  and  without  any 
secondary  increase  in  thickness.  The  structure  is  the  same  in  Begoniaceae.  That  of 
Nyctagineae,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  certain  extent  varies  from  this;  the  thick  leaf- 
trace-bundles,  ascending  through  the  middle  of  the  fundamental  tissue,  remain  isolated, 
while  a  wider  outer  ring  of  cauline  bundles  forms  a  ring  of  wood  by  the  activity  of  its 
cambium. 

Sect.  19.    The  Primary  Meiifltem  and  the  Apical  Cell^. — At  the  growing 
ends  of  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots,  the  forms  of  tissue  hitherto  described  do  not 


*  Nageli  (/.  c)  describes  the  very  complicated  processes  more  fully. 

*  Nageli,  Die  neueren  Algensysteme.     Neuenburg  1847. — Cramer  in  Pflanzenphysiol.  Unter- 
suchungen,  Heft  III.  p.  21.  Zurich. — Pringsheim,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  III.  p.  484. — Kny, 
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exist;  here  is  found  a  homogenous  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  are  all  capable  of 
division,  rich  in  protoplasm,  with  thin  and  smooth  walls,  and  containing  no  coarse 
granules.  This  tissue  is  termed  Primary  Men's  tern ;  it  is  a  meristem  because  all 
the  cells  are  capable  of  division,  and  primary  because  it  presents  the  condition  out 
of  which  the  different  permanent  forms  of  tissue  are  successively  formed  by  differen- 
tiation (*  Proto-meristem '  might  perhaps,  therefore,  be  a  better  term).  If  the  general 
structure  of  the  plant  is  simple,  as  in  Algae  and  Characea*,  the  cell- forms  arising 
from  the  primary  meristem  only  differ  slightly  from  one  another.  If  the  plant  belongs 
to  a  higher  type,  as  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  layers  of  tissue  of 
a  different  character  first  originate  from  the  undifferentiated  primary  meristem  which 
proceeds  from  the  growing  apex,  and  in  these  the  different  cell-forms  of  the 
epidermal  and  fundamental  tissues,  as  well  as  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  finally 
arise  by  further  development,  at  a  still  greater  distance  from  the  primary  meristem. 
The  differentiation  takes  place  so  gradually,  and  at  such  different  periods  in  the 
various  layers  of  the  tissue,  that  it  is  impossible  at  any  one  time  to  assign  a  definite 
lower  limit  to  the  primary  meristem.  As  growth  proceeds  at  the  end  of  shoots,  leaves, 
and  roots,  lower  portions  of  the  primary  meristem  become  gradually  transformed 
into  permanent  tissue;  but  the  primary  meristem  is  always  again  renewed  by  the 
production  of  new-  cells  close  to  the  apex.  Nevertheless  whole  organs,  the  apical 
growth  of  which  soon  ceases,  may  at  first  consist  entirely  of  primary  meristem, 
which  finally  passes  over  altogether  into  permanent  tissue,  so  that  no  primary 
meristem  is  left.  Examples  of  this  are  furnished  by  the  development  of  the 
sporogonium  of  Muscineae,  of  the  sporangia  of  Ferns,  and  even  of  most  leaves 
and  fruits  of  Phanerogams. 

The  terminal  portion  of  an  organ  with  permanent  apical  growth,  consisting 
entirely  of  primary  meristem,  is  termed  the   Growing  Point  or  *  Punctum  Vege- 
tationis;'    not   unfrequently   (but   by  no   means   always)  it   projects   as  a  conical 
elongation,  and  is  in  this  case  distinguished  as  the  Vegetative  Cone  or  Com  of 
Growth, 

The  production  and  renewal  of  the  primary  meristem  commence  with  the 
cells  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  growing  point ;  and,  by  the  manner  in  which  this 
happens,  two  extreme  cases  may  be  distinguished,  which  are  however  united  by 
transitional  forms.  In  the  one  case,  the  usual  one  with  Cryptogams,  though  not 
without  exception,  the  whole  of  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  trace  their  origin 
back  to  a  single  mother-cell  lying  at  the  apex  of  the  growing  point  and  called 
the  Apical  Cell,  In  some  Cryptogams,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  Phanerogams, 
there  is  no  single   apical  cell  of  this   character;    even  when  a  cell  lies  at  the 


ditto,  vol.  IV.  p.  64. — Hanstein,  ditto,  vol.  IV.  p.  238. — Geyler,  ditto,  vol.  IV.  p.  481. — M tiller, 
ditto,  vol.  V.  p.  247. — Rees,  ditto,  vol.  VI.  p.  209. — Nageli  imd  Lcitgeb,  in  Beitrage  zur  wisscn. 
Bot.,  Heft  IV.  Munchen  1867. — J.  Hanstein,  Die  Scheitelzellgruppe  im  Vcgctalionspunkt  der 
Phanerogamen  (in  the  Festschrift  der  niederrh.  Ges.  fur  Natur-  und  Heilkunde,  Bonn;  and 
Monatsubersicht  of  the  same  Society,  July  5,  1869).— Hofmeister,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1870,  p.  441.— 
Leitgeb,  Sitzungsb.  der  Wiener  Akad.  1868  and  1869,  and  Bot.  Zcitg.  1871,  nos.  3  and  34.— 
Rcinke  in  Hanstein's  Botan.  Untersuchungen,  Bonn  1871,  Heft  III.— Russow,  Vergleich.  Untcrsuch. 
der  Leilbundelkryptogamen,  in  M^m.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  7th  ser.,  vol.  XIX.  no.  i, 
Petersburg  1872. — Warming,  Recherches  sur  la  ramification  des  Phanerogamcs,  in  Vidcnsk.  Selsk., 
Skr.  5,  Rakke  10,  B.  i,  Copenhagen  1872  (Danish,  with  French  abstract). 
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apex,  it  is  not,  as  in  the  fonner  case,  distinguished  by  its  greater  size ;  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  it  cannot  be  recognised  as  the  single  original  mother- 
cell  of  all  the  ceUs  of  the  primary  meristem,  nor  even  of  a  definite  layer.  We 
may  distingtush,  therefore,  between  the  Growing  Point  with  and  without  an  Apical 
Ceil. 

(a)  Growing  Point  wilh  an  Apical  Cell.  The  formation  of  the  primary 
meristem  out  of  the  apical  cell  may  be  brought  about,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
in  different  ways,  but  it  generally  results  from  the 
constant  repteated  division  of  the  apical  cell  into  two 
unequal  daughter- cells.  One  of  the  two  daughter-cells 
(the  Apical  Cell)  remains  from  the  first  similar  to  the 
mother-cell,  and  includes  the  apex ;  it  is  immediately 
enlarged  by  growth  till  it  equals  the  previous  apical 
cell  in  size,  and  then  again  divides,  and  so  on.  This 
process  produces  the  appearance  as  if  the  apical  cell 
always  remained  intact ;  and  this  has  been  assumed  in 
ordinary  language,  although  the  apical  cell  existing  at 
any  time  is  only  a  daughter-celt  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  other  daughter-cell,  on  the  other  hand,  appears 
from  the  first  like  a  piece  cut  off  from  the  back  or  side 
of  the  apical  cell,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  disc  or 
angular  plate,  and  is  hence  called  the  Segment^.  In 
the  simplest  case  the  segment  may  remain  undivided; 
and  then  the  whole  tissue  which  is  produced  from  the 
apical  cell  has  the  form  of  a  simple  row  of  cells,  as  in 
some  Algse,  and  in  Fungus-hyphs  and  hairs.  But 
generally  the  segment  divides  into  two  cells,  each  of 
which  again  breaks  up  into  two,  and  this  process  is 
mostly  repeated  many  times  in  the  daughter- cells,  until 
a  more  or  less  extensive  mass  of  tissue  is  produced  from 
the  segment  The  aggregate  of  such  masses  of  tissue 
constitutes  the  primary  meristem.  A  very  simple  case  of 
this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  108,  where  the  apical  cell  (i), 
here  very  large,  growing  straight  out  from  its  base,  is 
divided  by  septa  (/■",  F),  and  thus  forms  the  segments  cVi'.iif!"  *^''""''  *"  "^ """  ""''""= 
which  lie  in  a  row  one  over  another.    But  each  of  these 

'  The  portions  of  wall  arliich  enclose  a  segmeal-ccll  ilifTer  ia  (heir  nature  and  origin,  and 
behave  difietenlly  in  Iheir  subsequent  growth.  Each  segment  possesses  two  walls  which  were 
originally  division -walls  of  the  apical  cell;  they  ate  generally  parallel  to  one  another,  and  ate  called 
the  *  Principal  walls'  of  the  segment :  the  older  faces  the  base,  the  younger  [he  apex  of  the  organ. 
Another  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  segment  is  a  part  of  the  oulei  wall  of  the  apical  cell ;  it  may  be 
termed  the  'Outer  wall'  of  the  segment.  Where  the  segments  arise  as  transverse  discs  of  an  apical 
cell,  as  in  Siypoeaulon  and  Characex,  the  outer  wall  Is  cylindrical ;  when  the  segmentation  takes 
place  on  two  or  three  sides  the  process  is  veiy  complicated;  the  segments  have  in  this  case, 
besides  the  two  principal  walls  and  the  outer  wall,  side-walls  which  intersect  at  an  acute  angle. 
The  side-walls  ate  portions  of  the  principal  wall:i  of  oldLt  adjoining  segments,  and  are  successively 
cut  off  by  the  youngest  septum  of  (he  apical  cell,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  youngest 
principal  wall. 
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last  is  again  immedialely  broken  up  by  a  septum  (//-,  //*)  into  two  disc-shaped 
cells,  and  in  each  of  these  numerous  small  cells  arise  by  the  formation  of  vertical 
and  afterwards  horizontal  walls  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure  further  back  from 
the  apex) ;  and  it  is  easily  seen  how  the  whole  branch  is  built  up  of  portions 
of  tissue,  each  of  which  originated  from  a  single  segment.     The  same  takes  place 


in  the  lateral  branchlets  x,  y,  which  in  ihis  ease  arise  originally  from  lateral 
protuberances  of  the  apical  cell.  These  processes  are  remarkably  clearly  seen 
in  Sfypocauhn,  in  the  first  place  because  only  one  row  of  segments  is  formed 
lying  one  over  another,  and  in  the  second  place  because  ihe  segments  themselves 
are  transformed  into  portions  of  tissue  without  at  the  same  time  growing,  as  is 


usually  the  case.     Distortions  often  occur  from  the  growth  of  the  segments,  which 
render  difficult  an  investigation  of  the  processes  of  division. 

Figs.  109  and  110  show  us  a  case  in  which  the  apical  cell  is  divided  alternately 
right  and  left  by  oblique  walls,  so  as  to  produce  two  rows  of  segments  attached 
to  one  another  in  a  zigzag  manner  within  and  behind,  but  separated  to  some 
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distance  in  front;  in  the  angle  which  the  two  youngest  segments  enclose  lies 
the  apical  cell  s.  Fig.  109  shows  the  end  of  a  shoot  of  Metzgeria  furcata  in 
the  act  of  bifurcation;  each  fork  ends  in  an  apical  cell  s\  the  segments  and 
the  masses  of  tissue  which  are  formed  from  them  are  drawn  just  as  they  appear 
to  the  eye  under  the  microscope  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  flat  ribbon-shaped 
shoot.  From  the  course  of  the  cell-walls  and  the  resulting  grouping  of  cells 
round  the  apical  cell,  the  diagram  Fig.  no, -4  is  deduced,  in  which  the  dis- 
tortions of  the  cell-walls  occasioned  by  growth  are  neglected,  and  hence  the 
genetic  relationships  represented  more  clearly.  For  further  elucidation  Fig.  no,  /^ 
is  added,  which  also  represents  diagrammatically  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  apical  region,  at  right  angles  to  the  broad  surface  of  the  ribbon-shaped 
shoot.  This  longitudinal  section  bisects,  behind  the  apical  cell,  the  mid-rib 
(Fig.  109,  If,  «'),  which  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  while  the  lateral  ex- 
pansions of  the  shoot  are  only  one  layer  in  thickness.  The  origin  of  the  tissue 
is  now  clear  from  the  diagrammatic  Fig.  no,  -^  and  B,  if  it  is  observed  in  the 
first  place  that  the  portions  of  the  surface  indicated  by  m^  n,  o,  /,  and  q  are  the 
segments  of  the  apical  cell  s  which  were  formed  successively  in  the  same  order, 
so  that  m  represents  the  oldest,  q  the  youngest  segment.  From  each  segment  a 
small  piece  is  first  cut  oflf  behind  by  a  wall  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  shoot; 
from  the  zigzag  row  of  these  posterior  sections  arises  the  mid-rib  of  the  shoot,  which 
attains  a  thickness  of  several  layers  of  cells,  each  division  first  of  all  splitting 
up  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot  into  two  cells  lying  one  over 
another,  and  each  of  these  cells  on  its  part  again  dividing  in  the  same  manner. 
Divisions  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot  (Fig.  no,  B)  are  then  also 
formed  in  the  uppermost  and  undermost  of  the  cells  produced  in  this  way;  an 
outer  small-celled  layer  is  formed  on  the  mid-rib  covering  its  upper  and  under 
side,  and  surrounding  an  inner  bundle  which  consists  of  longer  cells.  While 
the  posterior  sections  of  the  segment  produce  the  tissue  of  the  mid-rib,  the  tissue 
of  the  flat  lateral  portion  (Fig.  109,/",/"')  proceeds  from  the  anterior  sections  which 
face  the  margin  of  the  shoot ;  and  this  tissue  is  only  one  cell-layer  in  thickness, 
no  division  taking  place  in  it  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  shoot.  All  the  divisions 
in  these  marginal  sections  of  the  segment  are,  on  the  contrary,  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface,  and  are  produced  by  the  marginal  section  first  of  all  breaking  up 
into  two  cells  lying  side  by  side  (see  Fig.  no,  A^  <?),  each  of  which  then  forms 
several  shorter  cells  by  repeated  bi-partition,  and  these  may  again  undergo  further 
division  according  to  the  activity  of  the  growth.  In  general  the  first  divisions 
only  of  the  segment  are  constant;  the  further  course  of  cell-multiplication  is, 
according  to  the  minute  investigations  of  Kny,  subject  to  many  deviations.  Since 
the  tissue  produced  from  the  marginal  sections  becomes  prominent  during  growth, 
it  results  that  the  apical  cell,  with  the  youngest  segments,  lies  in  a  depression  of 
the  margin  of  the  shoot;  and  we  have  here  a  simple  example  of  the  depression 
of  the  growing  point  in  the  tissue  which  grows  more  luxuriantly  around  it,  such 
as  often  occurs  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Fucaceae,  Ferns,  and  Phanerogams. 
The  differentiation  of  the  tissue  of  the  shoot  of  Metzgeria  furcata  does  not 
attain  a  high  degree ;  the  cells  of  the  margin  and  of  the  mid-rib,  when  mature, 
differ  only  slightly  from  one   another;    but  this  differentiation  is    brought  about 
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very  early,  even  in  the  first  division  of  the  segment,  so  that  the  marginal  tissue 
and  the  youngest  extremity  of  the  mid-rib  can  be  traced  close  up  to  the  apical 
cell.  Fig.  lie,  C,  finally,  afibrds  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  mode  of  formation 
of  a  new  apical  cell  out  of  a  cell  of  the  meristem,  a  case  which  occurs  often  enough 
in  Muscineae  and  the  higher  Cryptogams.  While  the  thallome  of  Sfypocaulon 
(Fig.  1 08)  shows  how  the  apical  cell  of  the  lateral  shoot  grows  immediately  from 
that  of  the  principal  shoot  as  a  lateral  protuberance,  which  is  then  cut  off  by  a 
wall,  in  Meizgeria  furcaia^  as  is  shown  by  the  researches  of  Hofmeister,  Kny, 
and  MtiUer,  it  appears  that  the  origin  of  a  new  apical  cell  may  be  brought  about 
in  a  different  manner.  Fig.  no,  C  shows  the  case  described  by  Kny;  in  the 
third-youngest  segment  0^  which  is  formed  from  the  apical  cell  j,  the  customary 
separation  into  a  mid-rib-cell  and  a  margin-cell  has  first  taken  place;  the  latter 
then  divides,  as  usual,  into  two  cells  lying  side  by  side ;  but  the  new  apical  cell  is 
constituted  by  the  appearance  of  a  curved  wall  in  one' of  these  margin-cells  of 
the  second  order;  and  this  wall  intersects  the  dividing  wall  of  the  margin-cell 
previously  formed,  thus  cutting  out  a  wedge-shaped  piece  2,  which  assumes  at 
once  the  function  of  the  apical  cell  of  a  new  shoot*. 

In  Equisetacese  and  many  Ferns,  the  axis  of  the  shoot  terminates  in  a 
comparatively  very  large  apical  cell,  which  is  bounded  by  four  walls — an  outer  one, 
overarching  the  apex  and  spherically  triangular,  and  three  converging  obliquely 
below  and  within,  which  form  at  the  same  time  the  upper  principal  walls  of  the 
youngest  segments  (Fig.  in,  -4,  Z?);  the  apical  cell  has  hence  the  form  of  a 
segment  of  a  sphere,  or  of  a  three-sided  pyramid  with  its  spherical  base  upper- 
most. The  three  plane  principal  walls  of  the  apical  cell  are  of  different  ages. 
The  next  division-wall  arises  in  the  apical  cell,  and  is  parallel  to  the  oldest  wall ; 
a  segment  is  formed  bounded  by  two  triangular  principal  walls,  an  arched  outer 
wall,  and  two  nearly  oblong  side-walls*;  after  the  apical  cell  has  again  grown  to 
its  original  size,  a  second  division  follows  parallel  to  the  next-younger  principal 
wall,  which  is  followed  again,  after  fresh  renewal  of  the  apical  cell,  by  a  division 
parallel  to  the  youngest  principal  wall.  Three  segments  are  now  formed,  placed 
somewhat  like  the  steps  of  a  winding  staircase ;  each  is  in  contact  with  a  principal 
wall  of  the  apical  cell;  and  in  this  manner  the  divisions  are  repeated;  and  since 
each  segment  takes  in  a  third  of  a  circuit  of  the  winding  staircase,  the  segments 
out  of  which  the  stem  is  built  up  all  lie  in  three  rows  parallel  to  the  axis, 
each  embracing  a  third  of  the  diameter  of  the  stem.  In  Fig.  in,  jff  and  C,  the 
segments  are  numbered  /,  77,  777,  Ac,  according  to  the  order  of  their  formation, 
and  are  represented  as  they  appear  when  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  seen  from  above 
(not  in  transverse  section),  or  as  if  the  arched  surface  of  the  apex  were  spread 
out  flat.  If  the  segments  are  followed  according  to  the  order  of  their  numbering, 
the  path  described  is  an  ascending  spiral,  because  each  segment  lies  higher  than 
the  older  ones,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  in,  7?,  where,  however^  only  two  rows  of 


*  We  shall  recur,  in  Chap.  Ill,  to  this  case  of  spurious  dichotomy. 

•  These   side-walls   are   pieces  of  the  principal  walls  of  the  adjoining  segments,  as  is  seen 
in  B  and  C. 
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segments  are  to  be  seen  from  without.  The  formation  of  tissue  begins  by  each 
segment  dividing  into  two,  soon  after  its  production,  by  a  partition  parallel  to  the 
principal  walls;  the  new  half-segments  are  indicated  in  B,  C,  and  D  by  i,  i.  Since 
in  each  of  these  two  half-segments  the  further  processes  are  almost  exactly  the  same,  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  only  one  of  them.  Each  half-segment  becomes  divided 
first  of  all  by  a  curved  vertical  wall,  which  meets  internally  a  side-wall,  externally  the 
outer  wall  of  the  segment  at  its  middle  (Fig.  iii,  E),  Since  three  segments  com- 
pose a  transverse  section  of  the  stem,  and  each  half-segment  divides  into  two  cells,  the 


section  of  the  stem  now  appears  as  if  composed  of  six  cells  or  sextants,  whose  walls 
are  placed  nearly  radially,  forming  a  six-rayed  star,  as  is  shown  in  the  transverse 
section  Fig.  ii\,E.  Hence  (he  walls  by  which  this  division  is  brought  about  are 
called  sextant- walls ;  in  C  and  D  they  are  indicated  by  the  figure  2.  Each  of  the 
sextant-cells  is  still  further  broken  up  by  vertical  walls  into  an  outer  larger  and 
an  inner  smaller  cell  (Fig.  1 1 1,  E);  and  thus  the  foundation  is  laid  of  the  two 
layers  of  tissue  into  which  the  primary  meristem  separates,  viz.  into  an  outer  and 
an  inner  layer,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  in,  A.    In  the  outer  layer  divisions 
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parallel  to  the  principal  walls  and  in  the  vertical  radial  direction  at  first  preponderate; 
in  the  inner  layer  the  divisions  are  less  numerous,  so  that  the  cells  become  more 
uniform  in  diameter.  This  inner  mass  of  tissue,  arising  from  the  inner  sections 
of  the  sextants,  is  the  pith  which  splits  as  the  stem  dcvelopes,  dries  up,  and  thus 
causes  the  hollowness  of  the  stem ;  from  the  outer  layer  of  the  primary  meristera 
are  also  formed  further  from  the  apes  the  cortex,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and 
later  the  epidermis '.  The  external  organs  of  Equiselum  are  also  derived  from  the 
outermost  layer  of  the  primary  meristem,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 1,  -4, 
where  the  protuberances  x,  y,  b,  bs  represent  the  rudiments  of  leaves.  To  these 
processes  I  shall  recur  hereafter ;  here  it  need  only  be  mentioned  that  each  set  of 
three  consecutive  segments  undergoes  at  an  early  period  a  small  vertical  displace- 
ment, so  that  at  least  their  outer  surfaces  fonn  a  horizontal  zone  which  then 
bulges  out  and  is  the  origin  of  a  leaf-shealh. 

As  a  final  e^tample  of  the  formation  of  the  primary  meristem  from  an  apical 
cell,  we  may  now  consider  the  processes  that  lake  place  at  the  growing  end  of  a 
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Fern-root,  with  which  the  greater  number  of  roots  of  Cryptogams  agree  in  the  main. 
Fig.  112,  A  represents  an  axial  longitudinal  section  through  a  Fern -root,  with  the 
apex  uppermosL  From  the  apical  cell  v  arises  not  merely  the  tissue  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  root  0,  c,  but  also  the  root-cap  k,  I,  m,  n,  a  mass  of  tissue  which 
covers  like  a  helmet  the  growing  point  of  every  root  The  apical  cell  in  this  case 
resembles  that  of  the  stem  of  Equisetaceee  and  of  many  other  Cryptogams,  in  so 
far  as  it  presents  a  three-sided  pyramidal  segment  of  a  sphere;  this  form  is 
sufficiently  seen  by  comparing  the  longitudinal  section  A  with  the  transverse 
section  B.  Here  also  three  straight  rows  of  segments  are  formed  by  successive 
divisions  of  the  apical  cell,  which  are  numbered  according  to  their  order  in  age, 
/,  //,  ///,  &c.,  in  Fig.  B ;  and  here  also  a  spiral  is  described  by  the  line  con- 
necting the  centres  of  the  consecutive  segments.  The  great  difference  between 
the  apices  of  roots  and  the  growing  stem  of  Crj-ptogams  is  however,  that  in  the 
former    the   apical    cell    not    onl/  produces    these    segments  which    build   up   the 

'  Compare  Book  II,  Class  Equisclacefc,  under  the  /ommtion  of  their  tissue. 
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tissue  of  the  root\  but  other  segments  also  which  build  up  the  Root-cap,  These 
latter  are  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  by  septa  in  such  a  manner  that  they  cover 
them  like  a  cap ;  and  every  such  segment  belonging  to  a  root-cap  is  hence  termed 
simply  a  Cap-celL  According  to  the  investigations  of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  it 
appears  to  be  the  rule  that  whenever  three  segments  have  been  formed  (from  the 
substance  of  the  root),  a  new  cap-cell  arises;  but  this  rule  is  not  always  strictly 
adhered  to. 

The  cap-cell  increases  quickly  in  breadth ;  and  its  transverse  section,  originally 
spherically  triangular,  becomes  circular.  It  is  simultaneously  divided  into  two  equal 
halves  by  a  vertical  wall  (parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  root) ;  in  each  of  these  halves 
a  wall  again  arises  at  right  angles  to  the  former;  and  thus  four  quadrant-cells  are 
formed.  Each  quadrant  again  breaks  up  into  two  cells  (octants),  the  further  divisions 
varying  in  different  species.  In  the  successive  layers  of  the  cap  the  quadrants  are 
not  superimposed  but  alternate ;  1.  e,  the  quadrant-walls  of  one  layer  deviate  from 
those  of  the  preceding  and  following  ones  by  about  45°. 

The  growth  in  length  of  the  substance  of  the  root,  in  so  far  as  it  is  occasioned 
by  divisions  of  the  apical  cell,  proceeds,  as  has  already  been  indicated,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  septa  which  arise  in  spiral  succession  are  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  the  apical  cell.  Each  segment-cell  is  bounded  by  five  walls,  as  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem  of  Equiselum^ — two  principal  triangular  walls,  two  oblong  side-walls, 
and  one  somewhat  convex  outer  wall,  in  contact  with  a  root-cap.  The  first  wall 
which  arises  in  each  segment-cell  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  walls,  and 
is,  with  reference  to  the  whole  root,  a  radial  longitudinal  wall.  Two  cells  arise 
in  this  manner  side  by  side,  unequal  in  form  and  size,  the  septum  meeting  internally 
a  side-wall,  but  externally  the  middle  of  the  outer  wall.  In  this  manner  the  trans- 
verse section  of  the  root,  composed  at  first  of  three  segment-cells,  breaks  up  into  six 
cells  or  sextants  (compare  the  processes  described  above  in  the  stem  of  Equisetum) ; 
three  of  these  sextants  reach  to  the  centre  of  the  section;  but  the  three  which 
alternate  with  them  do  not.  The  sextant-walls  are  seen  in  Fig.  112,  B^  in  the 
segments  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  as  lines  dividing  the  outer  wall  in  half;  in  a  deeper 
transverse  section  they  would  form,  together  with  the  three  side- walls  of  the  three 
segments,  a  six -rayed  star,  similar  to  that  in  Fig.  iii,  ^'.  Each  sextant-cell  is  next 
divided  again  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  root  into  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cell ;  in  the  transverse  section  of  the  root  (/'.  e,  in  the  corresponding  transverse  section 
beneath  the  apex),  twelve  cells  can  therefore  be  recognised  at  this  stage,  of  which 
the  six  outer  ones  form  a  peripheral  layer,  and  the  six  inner  ones  a  central  nucleus. 
The  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  112,  A,  shows  this  wall  at  c  c,  and  it  may  thus  be  seen 
how  the  mass  of  the  substance  of  the  root  is  broken  up  by  it  into  an  outer  layer  0  c 
and  an  inner  thick  bundle  c  c  c  c.  Out  of  the  former  arises  by  further  division  a 
tissue  which  becomes  differentiated  further  backwards  into  epidermis  0  and  cortex 
(between  0  and  c) ;  the  axial  bundle  c  c  c  c,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  the  result 
of  further  longitudinal  divisions  of  the  inner  sections  of  the  sextants,  forms  the 
procambium-cylinder  of  the  root,  in  which  the  vascular   bundles  arise.     In  this 


*  They  are  bounded  by  thicker  lines  in  the  longitudinal  section  A. 

*  Compare  Book  11,  £(|uisetace3e,  diagram  of  root,  Fig.  284. 
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case  also  the  ultimate  separation  of  the  mass  of  tissue  into  two  distinct  portions 
is  determined  by  the  first  divisions  of  the  youngest  segments ;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  corresponding  process  in  the  stem  oi  Equisetum  shows  that  the  mass  of  tissue 
which  is  formed  from  the  central  portions  of  the  sextant  has  quite  a  different 
signification  from  what  it  has  there;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  peripheral 
layer.  A  further  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  tissue  of  the  root  out  of 
these  portions  of  the  primary  meristem  will  be  entered  into  when  treating  of  Ferns 
and  Equisetaceae. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  where 
they  arise  in  two  or  three  rows,  have  at  first  a  position  oblique  to  the  ideal  axis  of 
the  organ,  and  enclose  an  angle  open  towards  the  apical  cell ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  growth,  the  position  of  the  segments  generally  changes  so  that  they  come  to  lie 
gradually  more  'transversely,  and  finally,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  apical  cell, 
the  principal  walls  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  organ.  The  process  is  not 
clearly  shown  in  Figs.  1 1 1  and  112;  but  more  evidently  in  examples  to  be  brought 
forward  later  (e,g.  Fig.  116,  p.  153). 

(b)  Growing  Point  without  an  Apical  Cell,  This  occurs  universally  in  Phanero- 
gams ;  the  apical  region  of  growing  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots  consisting  of  a  primary 
meristem,  the  cells  of  which  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  entire 
growing  point,  and  very  numerous.  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  whether 
even  the  cells  next  the  apex  can  be  traced  back  to  a  single  primary  mother- 
cell,  although  sometimes  undoubtedly  one  cell  l}ing  at  the  aj)ex  is  distinguished 
by  a  somewhat  greater  size  and  by  its  form.  In  many  shoots  the  surface  of  the 
apex  seen  from  above  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  superficial  rows  of  cells 
which  to  a  certain  extent  points  to  this  one  cell  as  their  common  primary  mother- 
cell;  but  even  if  this  were  the  case,  which  is  by  no  means  proved,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  altogether  impossible  to  connect  genetically  the  inner  layers  of  cells 
also  with  this  cell.  The  peculiar  significance  of  the  apical  cell  of  Cryptogams  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  furnish  evidence  of  descent 
from  it  in  different  degrees. 

But  as  in  Cryptogams  the  first  divisions  of  the  segment-cells  determine  certain 
layers  of  the  primary  meristem  which  subsequently  pass  into  the  differentiated  tissue- 
systems  further  backwards  from  the  apex,  so  also  in  Phanerogams  a  definite 
arrangement  of  the  cells  is  brought  about  in  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing 
point,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  various  layers  of  the  primary  meristem,  when 
followed  further  backwards,  have  a  genetic  relation  with  the  epidermal  tissue,  the 
cortex,  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  may  be  recognised  as  the  first  rudiments 
of  them.  The  outermost  layers  run  uninterruptedly  over  the  apex  of  the  growing 
point,  overarching  an  inner  mass  of  tissue  of  the  primary  meristem,  which  latter, 
on  its  part,  sometimes  runs  out  beneath  the  apex  into  a  single  cell  (in  Hippuris 
and  Anacharis  canadensis,  according  to  Sanio),  but  usually  terminates  in  a  somewhat 
subordinate  group  of  cells. 

While  in  Cryptogams  with  an  apical  cell  an  evident  cell  of  this  kind  is  formed 
where  a  lateral  outgrowth  (shoot,  leaf,  or  root)  is  about  to  be  developed  on  the 
growing  point,  in  Phanerogams,  on  the  other  hand,  a  whole  group  of  cells, 
including  inner  and  outer  layers,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  spot  in  question,  so 
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that  even  at  the  firat  commencement  of  an  org;an  no  one  predominating  apical  cell 
can  be  recognised  (Fig,  113).  After  Sanio'  had  investigated  these  processes  in 
Phanerogams,  Hanstein  *  studied  them  in  a  more  general  and  detailed  manner,  and 
has  recently  shown  that  even  in  the  embyro  of  Phanerogams  the  first  divisions  take 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  negative  from  the  first  the  existence  of  an  apical  cell; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  differentiation  into  an  outer  layer  and  an  inner  nucleus 
of  tissue  early  manifests  itself. 

The  outermost  layer  of  the  primary  meristem  which  covers  the  growing  point 
together  with  its  apex  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  epidermis  of  die  older 
part  which  lies  further  backwards ;  it  may  therefore  be  termed  the  Primordial 
Epidermis;  Hanstein  has  however  already  applied  to  it  the  name  Dirmaingtn. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  divisions  occur  in  it  exclusively  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface ;  it  is  only  at  j, 

a  subsequent  period  that  tangential 
diWsions  also  sometimes  occur,  when 
tlie  epidermis  becomes  divided  into 
several  layers. 

Beneath  the  Primordial  Epidermis 
one  or  more  layers  are  generally 
found  which  also  cover  the  apex 
continuously,  and  out  of  which  the 
cortex  originates  further  backwards 
from  the  apex  (Fig,  laa,  rr,  p.  163); 
they  represent  therefore  the  Pri- 
mordial Cortes  ;  Hanstein  calls  this 
layer  of  the  primary  meristem  the 
Ptrihkm.  Enclosed  and  overarched 
by  this  is  a  nucleus  of  tissue,  (l,ru^T**ifc*""iu»'j'i~'i^""'  '''"'''*''''"''^'''°'"° 
which  may  be  followed  out  as  an 

immediate  continuation  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  of  the  pith  enclosed 
or  traversed  by  them.  The  layer  of  tissue  in  which  the  first  fibro-vascular 
bundles  originate,  termed  by  Sanio  the  Thickening- ring,  thus  corresponds  to  the 
outer  layer  of  this  inner  tissue-nucleus  (which  Hanstein  terms  Plerome),  when  a 
pith  is  formed*.  If  no  pith  is  formed,  as  in  many  roots  and  some  stems  (^.^, 
Hif^rit,  Anacharis,  Ac),  the  whole  of  the  plerome  is  developed  into  procambium, 
and  this  into  an  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder,  which  is  then  traversed  by  two  or  more 
vascular  bundles  and  bast-bundles. 

The  origin  of  the  root-cap  in  Phanerogams  may  be  considered,  according  to 
the  recent  investigations  of  Hanstein  and  Reinke,  simply  as  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  primordial  epidermis  or  dermatogen,  localised  at  the  apex  in  such  a  manner  that 


'  Sanio,  in  Bot.  Zdtg.  1865,  p.  184  a  ttq. 

'  Huistrin,  Die  Sdieilebellgruppe  ira  Vegetal  ion  spun  ct  der  rhanerogaraen.     Bonn  1868. 

'  Ilansteio.  Monatsber.  der  niederrh.  Gesell-,  July  5,  iS'ig.  For  futlher  tlelails  sec  the  eenetal 
characteristics  of  Phanerogams  in  Book  II. 

•  Compare  however.  Russow,  /.  c.  pp.  i  J7,  1 83,  from  which  it  appears  queilionablc  whelher  this 
first  differentiation  of  the  primary  mcrislsm  invariably  ta.kes  place  in  this  way. 
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the  part  of  the  dermatogen  which  covers  the  apex  of  the  root  divides  periodically 
by  tangential  walls.  Thus  the  dennatogen  splits  at  the  apex  into  two  layers  of  cells, 
the  outermost  of  which  developes  into  a  many-celled  cap,  the  Rool-cap,  while  the 
inner  layer  at  first  again  performs  the  functions  of  dermatogen,  until  a  new  splitting  of  the 
layer  at  the  apex  causes  the  formation  of  a  new  stratum,  which  again,  on  its  part,  as 


in  Cryptogams,  becomes  separated  by  tangential  divisions  into  several  layers,  as  is 
exemplified  in  Fig.  114. 

According  to  the  description  here  given,  which  can  onlj  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
what  follows  for  the  student  in  a  few  examples,  it  might  almost  appear  as  if  the  processes 
in  the  growing  {miut  of  Phanerogams  were  essentially  difTerent  from  those  in  Cryptogams, 
a  hypothesis  which  I  however  do  not  accept.  On  the  one  hand  the  careful  investigations 
of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  in  Lycopodiacex  (/.  f .)  on  this  point  prove  that  in  this  family  the 
significance  of  the  apical  cell  in  the  production  of  the  primary  meristem  is  different  from 
that  in  other  Cryptogams,  and  approximates  to  what  occurs  in  Phanerogams;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apical  cell  of  Cryptogams  may,  equally  with  the  apical  cell- 
group  of  Phanerogams,  l>e  considered  the  starting-point  of  the  first  differentation  of  the 
layers  of  tissue. 
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Sect.  20.  Distinotion  between  Members  and  Organs  ^.  Metamorphcsis. 
The  parts  of  plants  which  are  ordinarily  termed  their  Organs — very  various  in 
their  form,  and  serving  different  physiological  purposes — may  be  considered  scien- 
tifically from  two  different  points  of  view.  The  question  may  be  asked  at  the 
outset.  How  far  are  these  parts  adapted,  by  their  form  and  structure,  to  perform 
their  physiological  work  ?  In  this  case  they  are  regarded  from  one  side  only,  as 
instruments  or  organs,  and  this  mode  of  regarding  them  belongs  to  physiology.  In 
the  other  case  these  relationships  may  be  completely  put  aside,  and  the  question 
may  be  kept  out  of  consideration  what  functions  the  parts  of  the  plant  have  to  fulfil, 
and  the  only  point  kept  in  view  may  be  where  and  how  they  arise,  that  is  in  what 
manner  the  origin  and  growth  of  one  member  are  related  in  space  and  time  to. 
those  of  another.  This  mode  of  regarding  them  is  the  morphological  one.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  is  as  one-sided  as  the  physiological ;  but  investigation  and  description 
require,  here  as  everywhere  else  in  science,  abstractions  of  this  kind ;  and  they  are 
not  only  not  hurtful,  but  even  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  investigation,  if  the 
investigator  is  only  clearly  conscious  that  they  are  abstractions. 

In  this  chapter  we  shall  concern  ourselves  exclusively  with  the  morphological 
consideration  of  the  parts  of  a  plant.  But  before  we  proceed  to  a  more  minute 
investigation,  it  will  be  useful  to  get  a  somewhat  more  exact  comprehension  of  the 
relationship  between  the  physiological  and  the  morphological  view. 

Morphological  investigation  has  led  to  the  result  that  the  infinite  variety  of  the 
parts  of  plants,  which  in  their  mature  state  are  adapted  to  functions  altogether 
different,  may  nevertheless  be  referred  to  a  few  Original  forms ^  if  regard  is  paid 
to  their  development,  their  mutual  positions,  the  relative  time  of  their  foqjnation^ 
and  their  earliest  states ;  that,  for  instance,  the  thick  scales  of  a  bulb,  the  mem- 
branous appendages  of  many  tubers,  the  parts  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  stamens 
and  carpels,  many  tendrils  and  spines,  &c.,  altogether  resemble,  in  these  respects. 


'  Nageli  und  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop.  Leipzig  1867,  p.  599. — Hofmeister,  Ailgcmcine 
Morphologic  dcr  Gewiichse.  Leipzig  1868,  Sect,  i,  2. — Hanstein,  Botanische  Abhandlungen  aus 
dem  Gebiete  der  Morphologic  u.  Physiologic.    Bonn  1870,  Heft  L  p.  85. 
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case  also  the  ullimaie  scparalion  of  the  mass  of  tissue  into  two  distinct  portions 
is  determined  by  the  first  divisions  of  the  youngest  segtnents ;  but  a  comparison  of 
the  corresponding  process  in  the  stem  of  Equiselum  shows  that  the  mass  of  tissue 
which  is  formed  from  the  central  portions  of  the  sextant  has  quite  a  different 
signification  from  what  it  has  there;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  peripheral 
layer.  A  further  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  forms  of  tissue  of  the  root  out  of 
these  portions  of  the  primary  merislera  wiU  be  entered  into  when  treating  of  Ferns 
and  Equiselaccac. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  where 
they  arise  in  two  or  three  rows,  have  at  first  a  position  oblique  to  the  idea!  axis  of 
the  organ,  and  enclose  an  angle  open  towards  the  apical  cell ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  growth,  the  position  of  the  segments  generally  changes  so  that  they  come  to  lie 
gradually  more  'transversely,  and  finally,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  apical  cell, 
the  principal  walls  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  organ.  The  process  is  not 
clearly  shown  in  Figs,  1 1 1  and  112;  but  more  evidently  in  examples  to  be  brought 
forward  later  {e.g.  Fig.  1 16,  p.  153). 

(b)  Growing  Point  wilhoul  an  Apical  Cell.  This  occurs  universally  in  Phanero- 
gams ;  the  apical  region  of  growing  shoots,  leaves,  and  roots  consisting  of  a  primary 
meristem,  the  cells  of  which  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  entire 
growing  point,  and  very  numerous.  It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  whether 
even  the  cells  next  ihe  apex  can  be  traced  back  to  a  single  primary  mother- 
cell,  ahhough  sometimes  undoubtedly  one  cell  lying  at  the  apex  is  distinguished 
by  a  somewhat  greater  size  and  by  its  form.  In  many  shoots  the  surface  of  the 
apex  seen  from  alMve  shows  an  arrangement  of  the  superficial  rows  of  cells 
which  to  a  certain  extent  points  to  this  one  cell  as  their  common  primary  molher- 
cell;  but  even  if  this  were  the  case,  which  is  by  no  means  proved,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  altogether  impossible  to  connect  genetically  the  inner  layers  of  cells 
also  with  this  cell.  The  peculiar  significance  of  the  apical  cell  of  Cryptogams  lies 
in  the  fact  that  all  the  cells  of  the  primary  meristem  furnish  evidence  of  descent 
from  it  in  different  degrees. 

But  as  in  Cryptogams  the  first  divisions  of  the  segment-cells  determine  certain 
layers  of  the  primary  meristem  which  subsequently  pass  into  the  differentiated  tissue- 
systems  further  backwards  from  the  apex,  so  also  in  Phanerogams  a  definite 
arrangement  of  the  cells  is  brought  about  in  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing 
point,  of  such  a  kind  that  the  various  layers  of  the  primary  meristem,  when 
followed  further  backwards,  have  a  genetic  relation  with  the  epidermal  tissue,  the 
cortex,  and  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  may  be  recognised  as  the  first  rudtmenls 
of  them.  The  outermost  layers  run  uninlemipiedly  over  the  apex  of  the  growing 
point,  overarching  an  inner  mass  of  dssue  of  the  primary  meristem,  which  laller, 
on  its  part,  sometimes  runs  out  beneath  the  apex  into  a  single  cell  (in  Hij^urii 
and  Anaciaris  canai/rniis,  according  to  Sanio),  but  usually  terminates  in  a  somewhat 
subordinate  group  of  cells. 

While  in  Cryptogams  with  an  apical  cell  an  evident  cell  of  this  kind  is  fonned 
where  a  lateral  outgrowth  (shoot,  leaf,  or  root)  is  about  to  l>c  developed  on  the 
growing  poini,  in  Phanerogams,  on  the  other  hand,  a  whole  group  of  cells, 
including  inner  and  outer  layers,  makes  its  appearance  at  the  spot  in  question,  so 
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organ  no  one  preilominfiting  apical  cell 
113),  After  Sanio '  had  investigated  these  processes  in 
,ludied  them  in  a  more  general  and  detailed  manner,  and 
ven  in  the  embyro  of  Phanerogams  the  first  divisions  lake 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  negative  from  the  first  the  existence  of  an  apical  cell ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  differentiation  into  an  outer  layer  and  an  inner  nucleus 
of  tissue  early  manifesis  itself. 

The  outermost  layer  of  the  primary  meristem  which  covers  the  growing  point 
together  with  its  apex  is  the  immediate  continuation  of  the  epidermis  of  tin;  older 
part  which  lies  further  backwards;  it  may  therefore  be  termed  the  Primordial 
Epidermis;  Hanstein  has  however  already  applied  to  it  the  name  Dtrmatogin. 
It  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that  divisions  occur  in  it  exclusively  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface ;   it  is  only  at  ^.^ 

a  subsequent  period  that  tangential 
divisions  also  sometimes  ocLur,  when 
the  epidermis  becomes  divided  into 
several  layers. 

Beneath  the  Primordial  Epidermis 
one  or  more  layers  are  generally 
found  which  also  cover  the  apet 
continuously,  and  out  of  nhich  the 
cortex  originates  further  backinrds 
from  the  apex  (Fig.  i  z  z,  r  <-,  p.  1 63) ; 
Ihev  represent  therefore  the  Pri- 
mordial Cortex  ;  Hanstein  calls  this 
Uyer  of  the  primary  meristem  the 
PeriiUm.  Enclosed  and  overarched  fic.  .i3_L°iisHii<iii.^.«i»i.iiir™i;nthcaprc.i™(i™i,MHc  .i^™ 
by  this  is  a  nucleus  of  tissue,  6^"i^T^7'**ui^"iu»>T'i'""^"''"' ''°''"''° '"'"" "''''' '"' 
which  may  be  followed  out  as  an 

immediate  continuation  of  the  fibro-vascuiar  bundles,  and  of  the  pith  enclosed 
or  traversed  by  them.  The  layer  of  tissue  in  which  the  first  fibro-vascular 
bundles  originate,  termed  by  Kanio  the  Thickening-ring,  thus  corresponds  to  the 
outer  layer  of  this  inner  tissue -nucleus  (which  Hanstein  terms  Plerome),  when  a 
ptih  is  formed'.  If  no  pith  is  formed,  as  in  many  roots  and  some  stems  {f.g. 
Hippuris^  Anacharii,  &c.),  the  whole  of  the  plerome  is  developed  into  procambium, 
and  thb  into  an  axial  libro- vascular  cylinder,  which  is  then  traversed  by  two  or  more 
vascolar  bundles  and  bast -bundles. 

The  origin  of  the  root-c.ip  in  Phanerogams  may  be  considered,  according  to 

the  recent  investigations  of  Hanstein  and  Reinke,  simply  as  a  luxuriant  growth  of 

^theprimordial  epidermis  or  dcrmatogen,  localised  at  the  apex  in  such  a  manner  that 

^^^HBuio.  in  Bot.  Zeile.  lS6s.  p.  1S4  i/  117. 

^^^^Br^ansicin.  Die  Scheitctzellgruppi:  im  Vcgctatiottspunct  dei  Phancragamen.     Ijunn  igfiS. 

^^^^*  Hanstan.  Monatsbcr.  der  niederrh.  Geiell.,  July  5.  iSlg.     For  furlher  delails  see  the  genenl 

cbartcleristics  of  Phanerogams  in  Book  II. 
I  *  Compare  howevetRuesow,  i.e.,  pp.  177,  183,  from  which  it  ippcars  quest ionablt-  whelhcr  ihis 
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the  green  organs  which  have  been  termed  simply  leaves  (foliage-leaves).  All 
these  structures  are  therefore  also  called  Leaves  {Phyllomes)\  and  this  designa- 
tion is  frequently  justified  by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  organs  actually  become 
transformed,  under  peculiar  conditions,  into  green  leaves.  Since  the  green  organs 
which  are  termed  leaves  in  popular  language  (foliage-leaves)  may  be  considered 
as  leaves  par  excellence^  the  other  structures,  which  are  also  considered  to  be 
foliar,  are  termed  metamorphosed  leaves.  The  same  is  also  the  case  with  those 
parts  to  which  the  leaves  are  attached,  and  on  which  they  grow  as  lateral  ap- 
pendages. They  sometimes  have  the  form  of  cylindrical  or  prismatic,  slender, 
greatly  elongated  stems,  sometimes  of  thick  roundish  tubers,  or  are  often  hard 
and  lignified  (trunks) ;  in  other  cases  they  are  soft  and  flexible,  either  embracing 
other  firm  bodies  (bines),  or  firmly  attached  to  them,  as  in  the  ivy;  they  may 
also  occur  as  sharp  spines  or  tendrils  (grape-vine).  All  this  is  connected  with 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  plant,  and  with  the  fiinctions  of  the  structures  under 
consideration.  But  if  the  one  characteristic  only  is  kept  in  view,  that  they  all  bear 
leaves  which  arise  below  their  growing  apices,  an  agreement  is  found  as  important 
as  complete,  which  may  for  the  time  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the  physio- 
logical functions  and  the  corresponding  structure ;  and  when  once  this  abstraction 
is  made,  the  agreement  may  be  denoted  by  applying  a  common  name  to  all  those 
parts  which  bear  leaves ;  they  may  be  termed  Stem-structures  (Caulomes)  or  simply 
Axes.  In  the  same  sense  therefore  in  which,  for  example,  the  tendril  of  a  pea  is  a 
leaf,  the  tuber  of  a  potato  is  also  a  stem  or  axial  structure ;  and  just  as  the  tendril  of 
a  pea  is  termed  a  metamorphosed  leaf,  so  the  tuber  of  a  potato  may  also  be  called  a 
metamorphosed  stem. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  hairs  as  with  leaves  and  stems;  the  distuiguishing 
characters  of  root-hairs,  woolly  hairs,  prickles,  glandular  hairs,  &c.,  is  that  they  all 
originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermal  cells.  If  we  now  go  a  step  further,  we  may  term 
all  appendages  of  other  parts  which  originate  as  outgrowths  of  epidermal  cells, 
whatever  their  form  and  function.  Hairs  {TricJiomes),  Thus  the  so-called  paleae  and 
the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  trichomes ;  or,  if  the  ordinary  filiform  hairs  are  considered 
the  original  form,  they  are  then  metamorphosed  hairs.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  hairs  grow  from  a  true  epidermis ;  it  is  held  sufficient  if  they  arise  from  single 
superficial  cells ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  external  appendages  termed  trichomes 
is  still  further  increased. 

As  in  the  case  of  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs,  we  may  speak  also  of  metamorphosed 
roots  ;  they  are  usually  filiform,  long,  and  slender,  but  sometimes  thick  and  tuberous ; 
usually  they  grow  beneath  the  ground,  but  also  sometimes  above  ground,  and  even  in 
an  upward  direction.  Nevertheless,  under  all  circumstances  roots  maintain  so  striking 
a  similarity  to  their  typical  forms,  that  the  term  metamorphosed  is  but  seldom  ap- 
plied to  them. 

This  mode  of  investigation,  applied  to  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams, 
has  shown  that  all  the  organs  of  these  plants  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these 
morphological  categories;  every  organ  is  either  Stem  (Axis),  Root,  Leaf,  or  Hair. 
The  Muscineae  have  no  roots  in  a  morphological  sense,  although  they  possess 
organs  which  completely  fulfil  the  functions  of  roots ;  on  the  other  hand  most  have 
leaves  which  grow  on  stems  (axes).     In  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens,  the  plant  has 
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generally  appendages  which  may  be  termed  hairs ;  but  there  are  never  any  roots 
in  the  morphological  sense,  and  the  term  leaf,  as  understood  in  higher  plants,  can  no 
longer  be  rightly  applied  even  in  those  cases  where  the  external  form  of  the  mature 
parts  is  similar  to  the  foliage-leaves  of  higher  plants,  e.g,  Laminaria  digitata^  &c. 
It  is  now  agreed  to  apply  to  those  vegetable  structures  in  which  the  morphological 
distinction  of  stem  and  leaves  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  (and  which  have  never  any  true  roots),  the  morphological  term  Thallus 
or  Thallome,  In  contradistinction  to  ThallophyieSy  all  plants  in  which  leaves 
can  be  morphologically  distinguished  might  be  termed  Phyllophytes;  the  name 
Cormophytes  has,  however,  been  given  in  preference  to  them.  From  what  has 
been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thallophyte  is  only  distinguished  from  a  cormophyte 
by  the  lateral  outgrowths  which  occur  somewhere  or  other  on  it  not  presenting 
sufiBcient  morphological  distinctions  from  the  part  which  bears  them,  to  permit  us  to 
term  them  leaves  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  more  highly  differentiated  plants. 
But  as  the  morphological  distinctions  of  stem  and  leaf  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
established  even  in  higher  plants,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  boundary 
between  Thallophytes  and  Cormophytes,  and  indeed  it  is  certain  that  one  does  not 
exist 

If  we  now  accept  the  terms  Thallome,  Stem  (Caulome),  Leaf  (Phyllome),  and 
Hair  (Trichome)*,  in  the  senses  indicated,  it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  the  leaf  is  the 
organ  for  this  or  that  function ;  for  leaves  may  undertake  all  possible  functions  \  and 
the  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  other  parts.  It  is  therefore  on  all  accounts 
inexpedient  simply  to  apply  the  term  Organs  to  thallomes,  stems,  leaves,  and  hairs, 
for  many  of  them  have  in  fact  no  function  at  all.  In  order  to  avoid  this  mode  of 
expression,  which  is  confusing  and  foreign  to  morphology,  it  is  obviously  best  to 
speak  in  this  sense  not  of  Organs,  but  oi  Members,  The  term  Member  is  used  when 
we  speak  of  a  part  of  a  structure  in  reference  to  its  form  or  position,  and  not  to  any 
special  purpose  it  may  serve.  Thus,  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  stems, 
leaves,  hairs,  roots,  thallus-branches,  are  simply  members  of  the  plant-form ;  but  a 
particular  leaf,  a  particular  portion  of  the  stem,  &c.,  may  be  an  organ  for  this  or  that 
function,  which  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  investigate. 

The  morphological  nature  of  a  member  is  best  recognised  in  its  earliest 
stages  of  development,  and  by  its  relative  position  in  the  series  of  processes  of 
growth ;  the  morphological  definitions  depend  therefore  essentially  on  the  history 
of  development. 

The  older  a  member  becomes,  the  more  obvious  becomes  its  adaptation  to  a 
definite  function,  the  more  completely  is  its  morphological  character  often  lost  In 
their  earliest  states  the  members  to  which  the  same  morphological  term  is  applied 
(e.g,  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant)  are  extremely  similar  to  one  another;  at  a  subsequent 
period  all  those  distinctions  arise  which  correspond  to  their  different  functions. 
Wc  can  now  arrive  at  a  definition  of  Metamorphosis  which  may  be  used  in  a 
scientific  manner: — Metamorphosis  is  the  varied  development  of  members  of  the 
same  morphological  value  resulting  from  their  adaptation  to  definite  functions. 


*  See  Nageli  iind  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  vol.  II.  p.  591. 
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(a)  The  conceptions  of  Stem,  Leaf,  Root,  Trichome,  as  at  present  employed  in  botary, 
Femlt  from  the  examination  of  highly  developed  plants,  the  different  members  of  which 
actually  present  considerable  diversities,  or  display  considerable  differentiation ;  but  if  the 
attempt  is  made  to  apply  these  conceptions  in  the  same  manner  to  the  lets  differentiated 
HepaticEE,  Atgz,  Lichens  and  Fungi,  many  diSicitlties  arise,  depending  principally 
on  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  thallome  sometimes  display  striking  resemblances 
to  leaves,  hairs,  stems,  and  even  roots,  while  wanting  others  of  their  characteristics. 
Transitions  occur  from  the  members  of  Thailophytes  which  are  but  slightly  differen- 
tiated morphologically  to  the  highly  differentiated  members  of  Cormopfaytes,  in  the 
members  which  ue  term  stem,  leaf,  root,  hair,  it  is  clear  that  those  differences  are 
only  augmented  which  also  occur,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  the  more  homoge- 
neous ramilicaltons  of  the  thallome,  especially  of  the  higher  Algx;  absolute  distinctions 
between  thallomcs  and  leaf-bearing  axes  are  not  to  be  found.  It  is  therefore  a  matter 
of  convenience  where  the  bnimdary-line  is  drawn. 


(b)  The  expressions  Thallome,  Caulome,  Phyllonie,  Trichome,  Root,  de»gnate,  as  has 
been  said,  general  ideas,  from  Ihe  definition  of  which  are  eliminated  all  those  properties 
of  the  members  which  adapt  them  only  for  delinite  functions,  while  a  few  charactere 
only,  drawn  from  their  origin  and  mutual  position,  are  kepi  in  view.  Parts  which 
are  physiologically  entirely  different  may  therefore  be  morphologically  equnialenl, 
.  and,  •vice  •ueria,  physiologically  equivalent  organs  may  fall  morphologically  under  quite 
different  conceptions.  The  statement,  for  example,  that  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are 
trichomes,  means  only  that  they  originate,  like  all  hairs,  from  epidermal  cells;  in  this 
characteristic  hairs  and  the  sporangia  of  Ferns  are  morphologically,  equivalent.  On  the 
other  hand  the  underground  hairs  of  Mosses  and  the  true  roots  of  vascular  plants  are 
physiologically  equivalent ;  both  serve  for  the  absorption  of  nourishment  and  the  fixing  of 
the  plant  in  the  ground,  although  the  former  are  morphologically  trichomes,  the  latter 
rcots. 
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(c)  General  ideas,  like  those  considered  here  and  in  the  sequel,  depend  always  on 
abstractions;  they  therefore  necessarily  want  the  practical  clearness  of  the  particular 
ideas  from  which  they  have  been  abstracted.  How  far  the  abstraction  may  be  carried  is 
moi«  or  less  arbitrary;  and  the  only  correction  for  this  lies  in  the  scientific  usefulness 
of  the  idea.  Those  ideas  are  the  most  useful  which,  from  the  greater  precision  of 
the  definition,  and  from  their  greater  clearness,  include  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  particular  cases;  for  in  this  manner  is  that  complete  general  comprehension  of  the 
phenomena  most  easily  obtained  which  must  precede  a  closer  examination  of  them.  The 
definlt)(«s  in  the  following  paragraphs  are  given  from  this  point  of  view. 

Sect.  ai.  IteftTea  and  Leof-bflaring  Axes'. — The  members  of  the  plant 
which  are  called  Leaves  (Phyilomes)  in  Characeae,  Muscineae,  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
and  Phanerogams,  are  related  to 
the  axis  or  stem  from  which  they 
are  derived  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  following  para- 
graphs. 

(i)  The  Ltavis  ahvays  origi- 
naie  beimv  tte  grimiing  afitx  of  the 
lUm  as  lateral  outgrowths,  either 
singly,  or  several  at  the  same 
height,  i.e.  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  apex ;  in  the  latter  case 
they  form  a  whorl,  the  single 
leaves  of  which  may  dilTer  in  age, 
as  in  Chara  and  Salvinia,  and  in 
the  whorls  of  many  flowers. 

(2)  So  long  as  the  apex  of 
the  shoot  continues  growing  in  a 
straight  tine,  and  the  portion  of 
the  shoot  which  produces  leaves 
lengthens,  the  leaves  arise  in 
acropetal  order;  i.e.  the  nearer  "-.vTi^ J?^'!^''™''"''™'"'"''  '*■'""'""'*"""'"""*"""■• 
the  leaves  are  to  the  apex,  the 

younger  they  are.  In  this  case  leaves  are  never  produced  further  from  the  apex 
than  those  already  in  existence.  It  is  only  when,  as  not  unfrequently  hapjwns 
with  the  flowers  of  Phanerogams,  the  growth  in  length  of  the  shoot  ceases  or 
becomes  weaker  at  the  apex,  while,  at  the  same  time,  active  growth  continues  in 
a  transverse  zone  or  place  beneath  the  apex,  that  new  leaves  can  arise  between 
those  already  in  existence '. 

{3)    The  Leaves  always  originate  from  the  Primary  Meristem  of  the  Grooving 


nuln  leiTAft,  a  iriu^^r  tip 


'  Nageli  u.  Schwendencr,  Das  Mikroskop,  Leipzig  1R69,  p.  599  tl  stq. — Hofmeistcr,  Allge- 
meine  Morphologic  der  Gewebe.  Leipzig  i)J63,  Sect,  1, — Pringsheim.  Jahib.  fiir  wiss<n.  liot. 
vol.  in.  p.  484.— Ditto  on  UMtularia,  in  Monalsbcr.  der  Berliner  Akad.,  Kelt.  1869.— Hanslein.  Itol. 
Abhandlungen,  Bonn  1S70,  Heft  L — Leilgeb,  Hotan,  Zeitg.  i8;l.  no,  3. — Warming,  Kcchcrchcs  sur 
li  lamiticaliDn  des  PhanerogaiDe'i.    Copenhagen,  1H7],  p.  vi. 

'  Since  phenomena  of  this  kind  are  conlincd  to  ihc  Rowers  and  inflorescence  of  Phanerogams, 
iheir  consiileralion  may  for  the  time  Ik  post]K>nctl. 
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Point,  never  from  those  parts  of  the  stem  which  already  consist  of  fully  differentiated 
tissues.  In  Characese,  Muscinese,  &c.,  before  or  during  the  first  divisions  of  their 
segments,  the  leaves  become  visible  close  beneath  the  growing  point  as  protuber- 
ances, the  outer  portion  constituting  an  apical  cell,  from  the  segments  of  which  a 
leaf  is  built  up.  In  Vascular  Cryptogams  a  many-celled  cone  of  growth  often  over- 
tops the  youngest  rudiment  of  a  leaf,  as  in  strong  Equisttum  buds,  Salvinia,  many 
Ferns  and  SelaginelleEe,  In  Phanerogams  (Figs.  117,  118,  119)  this  is  general' ;  in 
them  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf  does  not  begin  with  an  apical  cell  projecting  from 
the  cone  of  growth,  as  in  Cryptogams,  but  a  rounded  or  broad  cushion  is  formed, 
which  from  its  very  first  origin  consists  of  numerous  small  raerismalic  cells. 

(4)  The  Leaves  are  always  Exogenous  Formations,  i.  e.  the  rudiment  of  the 
leaf  never  has  its  origin  exclusively  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  and 
is"never  covered  by  layers  of  tissue  of  the  stem  which  take  no  part  in  its  formation. 


as  is  the  case  with  roots  and  many  endogenous  shoots.  In  Crj'ptogams  it  is  usually 
a  single  superficial  cell  (/.  e.  superficial  before  the  differentiation  of  the  epidermis) 
which  forms  the  foliar  protuberance.  In  Phanerogams  a  mass  of  tissue  bulges 
out  as  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf,  and  consists  of  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  periblem 
covered  by  dermatogen  (Sect.  19,  Fig.  113,  p.  147).  By  this  means  the  leaf  is  at 
once  distinguished  from  the  hair  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  slate.  The  hwr  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  epidermis;  but  since  in  Phanerogams  the  primordial  epidermis 
or  dermatogen  covers  the  whole  of  the  growing  point  above  the  leaves,  hairs  may 
also   spring    up   higher   in   position   than   the  }'Oungest  leaves,  from  ^ngle  cells 

'  [Warming  however  remarks  (Ramification  des  PhantTognmcs,  p.  iii)  thai  the  (p-owing  point 
may  have  the  most  various  ibnns,  from  thai  of  a  rather  acule  cone,  as  in  Giaminne,  Aniaramllait, 
and  Planiago,  lo  ihat  of  a  cup-ahapc<l  depression,  e.  g.  Digitalis,  and  Ihal  Ihe  form  may  differ  even  in 
specie!  beloneing  lo  the  same  gcnns;   thus  in   Digilahs  lulia   il  is  convex,  in  D.  farvijlara  con- 
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belonging  to  tbe  dermatogen,  as  in  Utricularia  according  to  Pringsheim.  But  in 
CiTptogams  the  derroalogen  becomes  differentiated  only  after  the  fonnation  of  the 
leaf;  and  hence  the  hairs  are  always  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  apex  than  the 
joungest  leaves  (Fig.  1 16) ;  the  superficial  cell  of  the  stem,  which  in  Cryptogams 
becomes  the  apical  cell  of  a  new  leaf,  is  not  an  epidermal  cell,  since  its  origin  dates 
long  before  the  differentiation  of  the  tissue  into  epidennts  and  peribien). 

(5)  7S«  Tiistu  of  the  tna/ure  Ltaf  is  conlinuous  in  Us  formation  wilh  thai  of  the 
S/em.  It  is  impossible,  histologically,  to  find  a  boundary  line  between  the  stem 
and  the  base  of  the  leaf,  although  such  a  boundary  line  must  be  assumed  dieo- 
retically.  If  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  imagined  to  be  continued  through  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  the  transverse  section  thus  caused  is  called  the  Insertion  of  th4 
Leaf. 

The  continuity  of  the  tissue  is  especially  observable  in  vascular  plants,  where 
the  well-developed  leaves'  consist,  like  the  stem,  of  epidermal  and  fundamental 
tissues  and  fibro-vascular  bundles.     The  , 

cortical  layers  of  the  stem  bend  out  with- 
out inlermplion  into  the  leaf,  and  consti- 
tute its  fundamental  tissue;  in  the  same 
manner  the  epidermis  passes  over  from 
the  stem  into  the  leaf;  the  fibro-vascular 
bandies  of  the  leaves  have,  in  Phanero- 
gams and  many  Cryptogams,  the  appear- 
ance of  being  tbe  upper  ends  of  the  'com- 
mon' bundles  which  asc;nd  in  the  stem 
(Fig.  119);  and  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  as  in  Lycopodiacese,  the  basal  por- 
tions of  the  foMar  bundles  and  the  fibro- 
vascular  mass  of  the  stem  are  nevertheless 
in  continuity. 

Tbe  main  cause  of  the  continuity  of 
tissue  between  stem  and  leaf  is  that  the 
leaf  arises  from  the  cone  of  growth  of  the  stem,  where  it  still  consists  entirely 
of  primary  meristem;  in  vascular  plants  the  young  leaf  appears  as  a  luxuriant 
development  of  its  outer  layers  (the  dermaiogen  and  inner  layers  of  periblem,  see 
Sect  19).  And  as  vascular  bundles  (at  first  in  the  form  of  procambium)  become 
differentiated  in  the  central  tissue  of  the  stem  or  plerome,  similar  bundles  also 
appear  in  the  tissue  of  the  growing  leaf,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  are  in 
connection  wilh  one  another.  This  connection  may  be  such  that  the  foliar 
bundles  appear  as  the  upper  prolongations  of  those  of  the  stem ;  thus  arise  tbe 
'  common '  bundles  of  Phanerogams,  the  portion  that  nms  through  the  stem 
being  termed  the  Leaf-trace  (see  Seel.  18).  But  in  some  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
as  Lycopodiacese  and  Equisetacex,  the  procambium  bundles  which  are  differentiated 
in  the  tissue  of  the  young  leaf  are  so  connected  with  the  young  fibro-vascular 


'  Leaves  which  wither  early,  or  which  per&isi  as  small  scales,  like  all  Ihe  leaves  of  Fiilatuin,  s 
many  small  leaf-scnles  of  Phanerogams,  have  no  iibro-vascular  bundles. 
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bundles  of  the  stem,  that  although  they  are  actually  continuous,  their  independent 
origin  is  still  easily  seen  in  radial  longitudinal  sections  through  the  apices  of  young 
stems.  In  both  cases  the  development  of  the  first  vessels  usually  commences  in 
the  region  where  the  bundle  that  bends  out  into  the  leaf  unites  with  that  of  the 
stem.  In  addition  to  the  Common  Bundles  formed  in  this  way,  fibro-vascular  bundles 
may  also  arise  in  the  stem,  as  has  already  been  described  in  Sect.  18,  which  belong 
to  it  alone,  and  are  therefore  termed  Cauline  Bundles,  Cauline  bundles  may  be 
formed  at  an  early  period  of  the  growth  of  the  stem,  as  in  Piperaceae,  Nycta- 
gineae,  &c.,  or  only  as  a  consequence  of  increase  in  thickness,  when  the  leaves  have 
already  long  been  developed,  or  have  even  fallen  off,  as  in  AloVneae,  Menispermaceae, 
&c.  (see  Sect.  i8). 

(6)  The  Leaves  usually  grow  more  rapidly  in  lenglh  Ihan  the  parent  shoot  above 
their  insertion  (Figs.  116,  117,  118).  If  the  leaves  are  formed  rapidly  one  after 
another,  they  envelope  the  end  of  the  shoot,  and  thus  form  a  Bud,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  the  leaf-forming  growing  point.  This  production  of  a  bud  depends 
also  on  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  outer  or  under  side  of  the  leaves  in  their 
young  state,  by  which  they  become  concave  on  the  inner  (afterwards  the  upper) 
side,  and  adpressed  to  the  stem.  It  is  only  by  the  extension  of  their  tissue  that 
the  leaves  ultimately  turn  outwards  in  the  order  of  their  age,  and  thus  escape 
from  the  bud.  If  the  portion  of  the  stem  between  the  insertions  of  the  leaves 
undergoes  at  the  same  time  a  considerable  extension,  the  leaves  then  become 
placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  and  a  shoot  results  with  elongated  inter- 
nodes.  In  such  cases  the  section  of  the  stem  in  which  the  leaf-insertion  lies 
usually  developes  in  a  different  manner  from  the  intermediate  portions ;  these  zones 
are  termed  the  Nodes,  the  intermediate  portions  the  Internodesy  as  in  Characeae,  Equi- 
setaceae,  and  Grasses.  If  the  stem  remains  entirely  undeveloped  between  the  nodes, 
it  possesses  no  proper  exposed  surface,  but  is  entirely  covered  by  the  leaf-insertions, 
as  in  Nephrodium  Filix-mas ;  but  more  commonly  this  is  only  apparently  so  from 
the  internodes  being  very  short,  as  in  many  palm-stems.  The  internodes  may  be 
present  immediately  after  the  first  formation  of  the  leaves,  when  the  consecutive 
leaves  or  leaf-whorls  appear  at  considerable  distances  in  height  from  one  another, 
as  in  Chara^  and  Zea  (Fig.  117);  or  they  may  originate  only  after  further  develop- 
ment of  the  stem-tissue,  as  in  Mosses  (Fig.  116)  and  Equisetaceae,  where  every 
segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  a  rudiment  of  a  leaf,  so  that  the 
leaf-rudiments  follow  immediately  one  after  another;  and  it  is  only  by  further 
cell-formation,  growth,  and  differentiation  that  the  lower  portions  of  the  segment 
become  developed  into  the  exposed  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  stem,  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  Fig.  116.  The  formation  of  a  bud  in  the  way  described  above 
does  not  take  place  when  on  the  one  hand  the  leaves  are  developed  very  slowly 
one  after  another,  or  on  the  other  hand  when  the  stem  grows  rapidly  in  length 
between  the  youngest  leaf-rudiments  or  even  before  the  appearance  of  the  youngest, 
so  that  there  is  always  only  one  slightly  developed  leaf  near  the  apex,  as  in  the 
underground  creeping  shoots  of  Pteris  aquilina  (see  Book  II,  Ferns). 


*  I  consider  in  Chara,  as  in  Miiscinesc,  and  in  fact  universally,  that  the  cortex  belongs  originally 
to  the  stem,  and  not  to  the  leaf. 
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(7)  Evtty  Leaf  assumes  a  form  different  io  that  of  the  Stem  which  produces  it,  and 
to  that  of  its  lateral  Shoots,  This  is  usually  so  conspicuous  that  no  further  descrip- 
tion is  needed.  Nevertheless  one  point  must  be  mentioned  which  often  causes 
difficulty  to  the  student.  It  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  lateral  shoots  of  certain 
plants  present  a  great  similarity  in  form  and  physiological  properties  to  the  foliage- 
leaves  of  other  plants,  as  the  flat  lateral  shoots  (phylloclades)  which  bear  the  flowers 
in  RuscuSj  Xylophylla^  MuhlerAeckia  platyclada^  &c. ;  but  the  course  of  development 
shows  that  these  apparent  leaves  must,  from  their  position,  be  lateral  shoots,  them- 
selves producing  leaves;  and  the  leaves  of  these  plants  are  usually  of  quite  a  dif- 
ferent form  from  these  leaf- like  branches.  The  phrase  *  leaf-like '  has  in  these  cases 
usually  no  distinct  morphological,  but  only  a  popular  meaning;  and  what  will  be 
said  under  paragraph  (8)  may  be  applied  here.  The  branches  or  leaf-bearing  lateral 
shoots  arise  in  very  different  ways  in  different  plants;  but  very  commonly  they 
have  this  in  common  with  leaves, — that  they  originate  also  as  lateral  and  exogenous 
outgrowths  in  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing  point ;  that  they  are  formed, 
Uke  the  leaves,  in  acropetal  succession;  and  that  the  differentiation  of  their  tissue 
proceeds  continuously  with  that  of  the  primary  shoot.  They  are  distinguished, 
however,  from  the  leaves  of  the  same  plant  by  their  place  of  origin,  by  their 
much  slower  growth — at  least  at  first  (later  they  may  overtake  the  leaves), — and 
by  their  relations  in  point  of  symmetry,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
leading  fact,  however,  is  that  the  lateral  shoot  repeats  in  itself,  by  the  formation 
of  leaves,  all  the  relations  hitherto  named  between  leaf  and  stem,  and  is  there- 
fore a  repetition  of  the  primary  shoot,  although  in  other  physiological  characters 
it  may  differ  greatly  from  it. 

(8)  The  morphological  conceptions  of  Stem  and  Leaf  are  correlative  ;  one  cannot 
be  conceived  without  the  other ;  Stem  (Caulome)  is  merely  that  which  bears  Leaves ; 
Leaf  (Phyllome)  is  only  that  which  is  produced  on  an  axial  structure  in  the  manner 
described  in  paragraphs  (1-7)  ^  All  the  distinguishing  characters  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  the  definition  of  Caulome  and  Phyllome  express  only  mutual  relationships 
of  one  to  the  other ;  nothing  is  implied  as  to  the  positive  properties  of  either.  If 
we  compare  together  all  the  structures  which  we  call  leaves  without  reference  to 
the  stems  to  which  they  belong,  we  shall  be  unable  to  find  a  single  characteristic 
which  is  common  to  them  all  and  which  is  wanting  in  all  stems  *.  But  that  which 
is  common  to  all  leaves  is  their  relation  to  the  stem.  Hence  the  ideas  Phyllome 
and  Caulome  cannot  be  obtained  by  comparing  together  the  positive  properties 
of  leaves  or  the  positive  properties  of  stems,  or  by  laying  stress  on  the  points 
which  they  have  in  common  and  on  those  wherein  they  differ;   but  these  ideas 


*  There  arc,  for  instance,  thallomes  strikingly  similar  to  certain  leaf-forms,  as  those  of  Lami' 
naria,  Deiesseria,  &c. ;  they  are,  however,  not  leaves,  since  they  are  not  formed  on  a  stem  as 
lateral  structures. 

'  [Wanning  (Ramification  des  Phanerogames,  p.  xvii)  remarks  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  find 
constant  characters  for  separating  phyllomes  from  caulomcs,  they  spring  from  the  peripheral  tissue 
at  slightly  different  depths.  Phyllomes  originate  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  periblem,  from  the 
first  to  the  third ;  feebly  developed  foliar  organs,  such  as  bracts,  even  in  the  first  layer  alone. 
Caulomes  scarcely  ever  originate  in  the  first  layer,  but  usually  in  the  third  or  fourth.  Warming 
attributes  this  to  the  necessity  for  the  largest  structure  to  have  the  deepest  origin.] 
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are  obtained  by  observing  leaves  exclusively  in  their  relation  to  the  stem  which 
produces  them,  and  stems  in  relation  to  the  leaves  produced  from  them.  In  other 
words,  the  expressions  Stem  and  Leaf  denote  only  certain  relationships  of  the  parts 
of  a  whole — the  Shoot ;  the  greater  the  differentiation,  the  more  clearly  are  Stem 
and  Leaf  distinguished.  The  measure  of  the  difference  is  usually  arbitrary;  but 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  those  plants  to  which  the  term  leaf  is  applied  in  ordinary 
language,  the  distinction  of  leaves  from  stem  depends  on  the  relationships  named 
in  paragraphs  (1-7);  and  in  this  sense  certain  lateral  outgrowths  in  some  Algae 
may  be  termed  Leaves,  and  the  axial  structures  which  produce  them  Stems  {^,g, 
Characese,  Sargassum),  But  when  the  difference  between  the  outgrowths  and  the 
axial  structures  which  produce  them  is  less,  one  or  more  of  the  relationships  named 
in  paragraphs  (1-7)  disappear,  and  it  becomes  doubtful  whether  the  expressions 
Leaf  and  Stem  ought  still  to  be  used ;  and  when  finally  the  similarity  preponderates, 
the  whole  shoot  is  no  longer  called  a  Leafy  Stem,  but  a  Thallome.  A  branched 
thallome  has  the  same  relation  to  a  leaf-bearing  stem  as  a  slightly  differentiated  to  a 
highly  differentiated  whole. 

The  external  differentiation  of  the  members  of  the  shoot  into  Stem  and  Leaf 
is  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  internal  differentiation  which  brings 
about  the  different  forms  of  tissue  and  the  cell-divisions,  as  is  shown  in  the 
comparison  of  Muscineae  and  Characeae  with  Phanerogams.  The  internal  seg- 
mentation may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  cell-divisions,  or  may  altogether  dis- 
appear; in  the  latter  case  the  single  cell  represents  a  shoot,  the  lateral  outgrowths 
of  which  behave  as  leaves  and  the  axial  part  as  stem,  as,  for  example,  in  Caulerpa 
amongst  Algae.  What  has  already  been  said  as  to  the  continuity  of  the  tissue 
of  stem  and  leaf  and  their  common  origin  from  the  primary  meristem,  must 
here  be  understood  in  an  extended  sense.  In  place  of  the  primary  meristem  we 
have  the  growing  point  of  a  single  cell  continuing  its  growth,  and  instead  of 
the  differentiation  of  tissue  the  development  of  the  older  part  of  the  cell-wall 
and  of  its  contents.  Caulerpa  consists  of  a  single  cell,  which  grows  like  a 
creeping  stem  and  puts  out  lateral  leaf-like  protuberances  and  tubular  hairs  which 
even  perform  the  function  of  roots,  the  whole  enclosing  a  continuous  cell-cavity 
without  partition-walls  \ 

(a)  The  leaves,  like  the  shoots,  grow  at  first  at  the  apex,  /.  e,  at  the  end  opposite 
the  place  of  their  origin.  This  apical  growth  continues  indefinitely  in  many  thallomes 
and  leaf-bearing  axes  until  checked  by  some  external  cause ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
in  the  primary  shoots  of  Fucaceae,  pleurocarpous  Mosses,  Characeae,  the  rhizomes  of 
Equisetaceae,  Ferns,  and  the  primary  stems  of  Conifers  and  of  many  Angiosperms.  If 
the  primary  shoots  themselves  bear  organs  of  reproduction,  the  apical  growth  generally 
ceases  with  their  development,  as  in  many  acrocarpous  Mosses,  the  fertile  stems  of 
Equisetaceae,  the  haulms  of  grasses  which  bear  the  inflorescence,  and  in  all  cases  in 
Angiosperms  where  a  primary  shoot  ends  in  a  flower.  The  lateral  shoots  are  usually 
of  limited  growth;  the  growth  frequently  ceases  without  any  external  cause,  more 
especially  when  they  bear  reproductive  organs,  or  become  transformed  into  spines,  or 
are  very  different  in  their  shape  from  the  primary  shoot,  as  the  horizontal  lateral 
branchlets  of  many  Coniferae,  the  leaf-like  shoots  (phylloclades)  of  Phyllocladus^  Xylo- 
pbylla^  Rujctity  &c. 


'  See  Nageli,  Zeilschrift  fiir  wissenschaflliche  Botanik,  and  Neuere  Algensysteme. 
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In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  leaves  the  apical  growth  ceases  early,  the  apex 
itself  becoming  transformed  into  permanent  tissue.  In  Ferns,  however,  the  apical  growth 
a(  the  leaves  usually  continues,  and  in  many  genera  is  even  unlimited,  the  apex  of  the 
leaf  always  remaining  capable  of  development,  and  not  becoming  transformed  into 
permanent  tissue,  as  in  Ntpbrolepu ;  in  GleicbtnUii  Mertetuiay  Lygodiunty  and  Guarea,  the 
growth  of  the  apex  of  the  leaf  is,  as  in  many  shoots,  periodically  interrupted,  and  again 
renewed  in  each  period  of  growth. 

(b)  Besides  tJie  apical  growth,  there  always  exists,  however,  both  in  stems  and  in 
leaves,  an  interstitial  growth,  by  which  the  parts  produced  by  the  apical  growth  increase 
in  size  and  become  further  developed.  The  development  of  the  intemodes  of  the  stem 
depends  almost  exclusively  on  this  interstitial  growth,  as  indeed  is  shown  by  the  crowded 
position  of  the  leaves  and  the  shortness  of  the  internodes  in  the  bud ;  it  is  generally  at 
first  very  rapid,  and  the  increase  in  size  occasioned  by  it  is  often  very  considerable ;  but 
it  usually  soon  ceases,  and  the  tissues  become  differentiated  into  unchanging  permanent 
forms.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  a  basal  zone  of  the  intemodes  (as  in  Grasses,  Equi- 
jetum  fyemale,  &c.),  and  in  many  cases  the  base  of  the  leaf  also,  remains  (or  a  long  time 
in  a  condition  capable  of  development,  while  the  parts  nearer  to  the  apex,  long  since 
transformed  into  permanent  tissue,  have  attained  their  full  growth.  In  this  manner 
a  secondary  basal  increase  in  length,  often  continuing  for  a  long  time,  is  occasioned 
in  parts  which  have  long  ceased  to  grow  above;  this  occurs  in  a  peculiarly  marked 
manner  in  the  long  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons  (Grasses,  Liliacex,  &c.)  which 
are  sheath-like  in  their  lower  part,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  in  many  Dicotyledons 
{r.g,  Umbelliferae).  Where,  as  in  Ferns,  and  in  a  lower  degree  in  many  pinnate  leaves 
of  Dicotyledons,  the  apical  growth  long  remains  active,  the  basal  interstitial  growth 
usually  soon  ceases,  and,  vice  verja,  continues  the  longer  the  earlier  the  apical  growth 
comes  to  an  end.  Two  extreme  cases  may  therefore  be  distinguished  in  leaves,  although 
closely  connected  by  intermediate  forms;  the  predominantly  apical  and  the  predomi- 
nantly basal  growth. 

If  the  interstitial  growth  continues  at  one  part  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and  attains 
there  a  maximum  which  then  decreases,  a  bag -like  projection  of  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  is  formed,  which  is  termed  a  Sfwr^  such  as  occurs  in  many  petals,  as  AquUegiay 
Dieentra^  &C. 

(c)  Before  the  tissues  which  are  differentiated  from  the  condition  of  primary 
meristem  assume  their  definite  forms,  a  rapid  growth  usually  takes  place  in  their  cells, 
which  is  no  longer  accompanied  by  cell-division ;  the  size  of  the  cells  is  not  unfrequently 
increased  by  this  means  ten  or  even  a  hundred-fold  and  more.  This  process,  which  is 
mainly  dependent  on  the  rapid  increase  of  the  watery  sap,  may  be  termed  Extension,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  growth  of  the  younger  cells  which  is  connected  with  their 
dinsions,  and  which  always  precedes  the  extension.  On  this  extension  depends  the 
rapid  unfolding  of  the  parts  of  the  bud,  which  had  long  before  assumed  their  main  out- 
lines, but  had  remained  small.  The  buds  very  often  remain  a  long  time  in  a  condition 
of  rest,  until  a  rapid  unfolding  of  the  leaves  and  internodes  already  formed  suddenly 
takes  place ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  germination  of  many  seeds,  and  in  the  persistent 
buds  of  many  trees  (horse-chestnut),  bulbs  (tulip),  and  corms  (crocus,  &c.),  formed  in 
the  summer  and  germinating  in  the  spring  after  long  rest  in  winter. 

(d)  The  Axis  ofgroivtb  or  of  length  of  a  member  (as  will  further  be  shown  in  a  special 
paragraph)  is  an  imaginary  line  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  base  to  the  apex.  The 
entire  gro^-th  both  of  leaves  and  of  stems  is  usually  most  rapid  in  the  direction  of  this 
line;  they  are  therefore  for  the  most  part  longer  than  they  are  broad  or  thick.  In 
stems  the  growth  is  most  often  nearly  equal  along  all  diameters ;  they  assume  therefore 
cylindrical,  prismatic,  or  bulbous  rounded  forms.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  the  case  that 
the  growth  in  length  advances  much  more  slowly  than  that  in  diameter ;  and  then  the 
stem  becomes  tabular  or  flat,  as  in  many  bulbs,  the  corm  of  the  crocus,  and  especially  in 
Isoetes,     It  is  only  in  the  lateral  shoots  of  higher  plants  which  have  a  very  limited 
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growth  that  the  internodes  expand  in  a  plane  which  also  includes  the  axis  of  length,  and 
thus  become  leaf-like,  as  in  Rtucus,  XjJophyUa^  &c. 

In  leaves  the  principal  growth  is  usually  in  a  plane  which  cuts  the  stem  transversely, 
and  is  mostly  symmetrical  right  and  left  of  a  plane  which  includes  the  axes  of  length 
both  of  the  leaf  and  the  stem ;  the  common  form  of  leaves  is  therefore  that  of  thin 
plates  symmetrically  divided  in  half  in  the  direction  of  their  length.  There  occur, 
however,  cylindrical  and  roundish  tuber-like  leaves,  fn  which  the  growth  has  been  nearly 
equally  rapid  in  all  diameters  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  leaf,  as  in  Mesembryan- 
tbemum  echinatum '. 

Sect.  22.  Hair  (Trichome)^  is  the  term  given  in  the  higher  plants  to 
those  outgrowths  which  arise  only  from  the  epidermis,  t\  e,  from  the  layer  of  cells 
which  always  remains  the  outermost  in  roots,  stems,  and  leaves,  whether  these 
outgrowths  assume  the  form  of  simple  tubular  protuberances,  rows  or  plates  of  cells, 
or  masses  of  tissue,  or  have  the  physiological  character  of  woolly  envelopes  of  the 
young  leaves,  root-like  absorbing  organs  as  in  Muscineae,  glands,  prickles,  or  spo- 
rangia as  in  Ferns  ^. 

Hairs  may  originate  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing  point,  or  from 
young  leaves  and  lateral  shoots,  if  an  external  layer  of  cells  has  already  been 
differentiated  as  dermatogen,  as  in  Phanerogams;  but  they  may  originate  also  in 
much  older  parts  the  tissue-systems  of  which  have  already  become  further  differ- 
entiated, and  which  exhibit  interstitial  growth,  because  in  such  cases  the  epidermis 
produces  new  cells,  for  example  stomata,  and  long  remains  capable  of  cell- division. 

When  hairs  spring  from  the  growing  point,  they  are  usually  formed  after  the 
leaves,  1*.  e,  further  from  the  apex  than  the  youngest  leaves ;  but  it  also  occurs  in 
Phanerogams  that  they  are  developed  above  the  youngest  leaves  and  nearer  to  the 
apex,  the  outermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  growing  point  having  in  this  case  ah*eady 
become  differentiated  as  dermatogen,  as  in  Ulricularia  according  to  Pringsheim. 
In  Muscineae  and  Vascular  Cryptogams  also,  where  the  leaves  become  visible  long 
before  the  differentiation  of  the  external  layers  of  tissue,  the  hairs  do  not  appear  on 
the  surface  of  the  stem  till  a  later  period  and  further  from  the  apex. 

If  the  hairs  arise  near  the  apex  of  a  growing  point  or  on  a  zone  of  interstitial 
basal  growth,  as  do  the  sporangia  of  Hymenophyllaceae,  they  may  be  arranged 
according  to  a  definite  law,  which  is  not  the  case  with  hairs  that  spring  from  older 
organs,  or  at  least  not  evidently  so. 

Hairs  are  always  strikingly  different  in  their  form  from  the  leaves  and  lateral 
shoots  of  the  same  plant,  although  they  sometimes  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to 
these  organs  in  other  plants.  The  development  in  size  of  a  single  hair  is  usually 
extremely  small  compared  to  that  of  the  member  which  produces  it ;  even  the  mass 
of  all  the  hairs  of  a  leaf,  root,  or  stem  is  generally  quite  inconsiderable  compared 
to  the  weight  of  the  organ. 

*  [The  leaf  is  also  frequently  unsym metrical,  i.  e,  the  growth  has  not  been  equally  vigorous 
of  the  two  halves  separated  by  the  axial  plane,  as  in  the'limc,  Begonia^  &c.] 

^  Kauter,  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  einiger  Trichomgebilde.  Vienna  1871,  p.  33. — Compare 
also  Seels.  15  and  19  (b). — Waiming,  Sur  la  difference  entre  les  trichomes  et  les  epiblastemes,  d'un 
ordre  plus  elcve  (extract  from  the  Videnskabelige  Meddelelser  de  la  societe  d'Hist.  Nat.  dc 
Copenhague,  nos.  10-12,  1872. 

'  [Hairs  may  develope  into  adventitious  buds,  as  in  Begonia;  see  Carucl,  Trasformazione  di 
peli  in  gemme,  Nuov.  Giom.  Bot.  Ital.,  July  1875.] 
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(a)  The  woolly  and  glandular  hairs  on  buds  are  distinguished  by  a  remarkably 
rapid  growth ;  they  are  often  perfectly  formed  long  before  the  parts  of  the  bud  unfold, 
but  then  they  generally  die  off;  the  persistent  hairs  which  remain  during  the  life  of 
the  leaves  are  formed  much  more  slowly,  and  are  marked  by  a  great  variety  of  form. 
The  root-hairs  are  formed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  growing  point  of  the 
root,  often  from  i  to  a  cm.  from  the  apex,  and  mostly  die  off  after  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  so  that  the  older  parts  of  the  roots  of  even  annual  plants  are  destitute  of  living 
hairs.  The  existence  of  these  hairs  is  connected  with  the  activity  of  the  roots  in  the 
ground. 

The  root-hairs  which  spring  from  the  stems  of  Mosses  are  marked  by  a  very  long 
continued  apical  growth,  and  often  by  repeated  branching.  They  consist  of  cells  divided 
into  rows  by  oblique  septa,  and,  viewed  physiologically,  replace  the  root-system  of 
vascular  plants.  These  root-hairs  of  Muscinex  are  remarkably  endowed  with  generative 
power,  and  behave  in  many  respects  like  the  Protonema,  a  means  of  propagation  pecu- 
liar to  Muscineae;  like  it,  they  produce  gemmae,  which,  when  exposed  to  light,  grow 
into  leafy  stems.  If  the  root- hairs  themselves  are  exposed  to  the  air  (e,g.  by  turning 
up  a  sod)  they  put  out  rows  of  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  on  which  also  gemn.x 
are  produced. 

(b)  Thallophytes,  when  they  consist  of  a  mass  of  tissue,  also  form  true  hairs,  like 
Connophytes ;  but  when  the  thallome  consists  only  of  one  layer  of  cells,  or,  like  CauUrpa 
and  others,  is  unicellular,  one  can  no  longer  speak  of  an  external  layer  corresponding  to 
the  epidermis ;  and  its  hair-like  outgrowths  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  trichomes 
in  the  same  sense  as  those  of  the  higher  plants.  Nevertheless  it  is  customary  to  speak  in 
such  cases  also  of  hairs,  when  the  outgrowths  are  long  and  slender,  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, and  otherwise  dissimilar  to  the  thallus  which  produces  them.  On  the  other  hand 
structures  occur  in  highly  organised  plants  which  are  closely  analogous  to  many  forms  of 
hairs  in  their  physiological,  and  partly  also  in  their  morphological  properties,  but  which 
differ  from  true  hairs  in  not  originating  from  single  epidermal  cells,  but  consist  of 
outgrowths  of  the  tissue  which  lies  beneath  the  epidermis,  remaining  however  covered 
by  a  continuation  of  it.  Examples  of  such  structures,  which  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  term  Emergences^  are  afforded,  according  to  Rauter,  by  the  prickles^ 
and  glandular  hairs  of  roses,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  various  species  of  Kubus,  Closely 
related  to  these  are  probably  the  warts,  tubercles,  and  knobs  on  the  surface  of  many 
fruits  (according  to  Warming,  for  example,  on  the  fruit  of  Datura  Stramonium,  and, 
according  to  my  own  observations,  on  that  of  Ricinuj).  To  the  same  category  belong 
the  *  beards '  of  many  petals  (according  to  Warming,  e,  g.  those  of  Menyanthes  trifoUata) ; 
the  *  tentacles  *  on  the  leaves  of  Drojera,  the  sharp  hairs  beneath  the  calyx  of  Agrimcnia 
Eiifatorium,  the  pappus  of  Composite,  &c.  Larger  emergences  of  this  nature  may  even 
be  penetrated  by  branches  of  the  vascular  bundles  from  the  organs  which  produce  them, 
as  in  Drosera,  Datura,  &c.  They  resemble  the  leaves  and  branches  of  Phanerogams  in 
their  origin  and  mode  of  formation,  while  they  agree  with  hairs  in  the  late  period  at 
which  they  are  produced,  their  occurrence  on  stems  and  leaves,  and  their  frequently  irre- 
gular distribution  both  as  respects  one  another  and  the  organ  on  which  they  grow.  The 
classification  adopted  by  Warming  (A  c.  p.  27),  t/z.  including  emergences  under  the  term 
trichome,  and  dividing  this  class  of  structures  into  two  sub-classes,  hairs  and  emergences, 
seems  to  me,  if  not  false,  at  all  events  inconvenient ;  because  it  becomes  impossible  to 
give  any  exact  definition  to  the  term  trichome.  The  fact  that  emergences  constitute  a 
transition  between  trichomes,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  leaves  or  secondary 
axes,  does  not  justify  including  them  under  the  former  term ;  they  might  as  well  be 
treated  as  branches  of  leaves  or  of  stems.  If  the  occurrence  of  transitional  structures 
were  held  to  prevent  our  distinguishing  certain  groups  of  members  sharply  from  one 
another,  then  the  distinction  must  be  abandoned  between  phyllome  and  caulome,  or 


'  On  spines,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  prickles,  see  Sect.  28. 
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between  caulome  and  root,  ance  transitional  structures  occur 
occurrence  of  these  transitional  structures  in  nature  is  in  itself ; 
definitions.  Definitions  are  not  in  themselves  objects;  but 
objects,  and  for  enabling  us  to  understand  them. 


also  in  tbese  cases.  The 
I  reason  for  framing  exact 
are  means  for  arranging 


Sect.  33.  The  tenn  Boot'  is  applied,  in  botanical  morphology,  in  contrast 
to  its  use  in  popular  language,  only  to  such  outgrowths  of  the  substance  of  the 
plant  as  are  clothed  at  their  growing  apex  with  the  Rool-cap  already  described  in 
Sect  19.  Rools  do  not  form  leaves  or  other  exogenous  foliar  structures;  thdr 
epidermal  cells,  on  the  contrary,  generally  develope  into  long  tubular  appendages, 
the  Root-hairs.  The  apex  of  every  root  which  is  just  beginning  to  be  formed  lies 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  organ  from  which   it   proceeds';   it  is  then  usually 


covered  with  thick  layers  of  tissue,  which  it  breaks  through  in  its  further  growth. 
Hence  roots  are  always  endogenous  formations,  by  which  character  they  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  trichomes  and  leaves,  and  from  most  lateral  shoots. 


'  Nagcli  \m&  Ldigeb  in  Nigeli's  Beitri^en  zut  wissen.  Bot.,  Hefl  IV,  iSfi;. — Hofmeister, 
MorpholoEie  der  Gewebf.  Leipzig  1868,  Sect.  5, — Ilanstein,  Botm.  Abbandlimgen.  Bonn  1870, 
Heft  I.— Dodel,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Hot.,  vol.  VII.  p,  I49  it  wv— Reinke,  Wachalhumsgeschiehtc  der 
Fhancrogamcawurzel.  in  Hanstein's  Botan.  Unlersuchungen.  Heft  III,  Bonn  1S71. — Van  Ti^hent. 
Recherches  sut  la  aym^irie  de  la  slruclure  des  plantes  vasculaires,  Fasc.  I,  La  tacine,  Paris  1871 ; 
(also  m  Ann,  des  Sd,  Nal.,  slh  ser.,  vol,  XIH.  1871.) 

'  I  choose  this  expression  becauK  it  appears  also  (o  fit  the  primary  root  of  the  embryo  of 
Vascular  Cryptogams. 
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Roots  occur  only  in  those  plants  the  tissue  of  which  is  traversed  by  fibro- 
rascular  bundles  and  they  themselves  tbeitfore  alwa}s  contain  fibra  vascular 
bundles  but  these  Litter  difer  from  those  of  the  stem  and  leaves  m  the  first 
vessels  bemg  formed  near  the  circumference  of  the  bundle  while  the  later 
ones  are  always  formed  further  mside  and  hence  centnpetally  m  reference  lo 
the  diameter  of  the  root.     The  phlofim  bundles  he  m  the  intervals  bem  een  the 


imroary  vascular  bundles  at  the  circumference  of  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  (see 
Seels.  16, 18.) 

Although  roots  are  commonly  present  in  vascular  plants,  >'.  t.  the  higher 
Crj'ptogams  and  all  Phanerogams,  there  occur  even  in  these  groups  particular  species 
from  which  they  are  entirely  absent.    Thus  among  Rhizocarpeae  the  genus  Sa/vinia, 
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among  Lycopodiaceae  the  genus  Psiloium,  among  Orchideae  Epipogum  Gmelini  and 
Corallarhiza  innata^  are  destitute  of  roots;  the  little  Lemna  (Woljffid)  arrhiza  does 
not  form  roots,  and  is  at  the  same  time  destitute  of  vascular  bundles. 

With  reference  to  the  place  of  their  formation  roots  are  remarkably  variable. 
A  root  is  usually  present  even  in  the  young  embryo  which  proceeds  from  the 
fertilised  ovule  (but  not  in  Orchideae) ;  it  appears  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  em- 
bryonal stem,  and  may  be  termed  the  Primary  Rooty  whether  it  remains  weakly 
and  soon  dies,  as  in  Cryptogams  and  Monocotyledons  S  or  whether  it  continues 
to  grow  more  vigorously,  like  the  rest,  as  in  many  Dicotyledons.  But  besides  the 
primary  roots,  there  are  usually  formed  in  addition  a  large  number  of  Secondary 
Roots,  or  simply  Roots;  since  they  are  enormously  more  numerous  than  the 
primary  roots,  and  of  much  greater  importance  to  the  plant,  a  special  name  is 
superfluous  where  the  contrast  to  the  primary  root  is  not  of  importance.  They 
arise  in  the  interior  of  the  primary  or  secondary  roots,  and  on  stems  and 
petioles.  The  primary  root  with  its  secondary  roots,  or  any  root  with  its  lateral 
roots,  may  be  termed  a  Root-system,  With  the  exception  of  many  Dicotyledons 
with  a  persistent  strongly  developed  primary  root,  the  majority  of  roots  spring 
from  stems,  especially  when  these  latter  creep,  float,  climb,  or  form  bulbs  or  tubers. 
In  Tree-ferns  the  stem  is  often  densely  covered  throughout  its  whole  length  with 
a  felt  of  delicate  roots.  In  Ferns  with  densely  crowded  leaves  in  which  no  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  left  bare,  the  roots  spring  exclusively  from  the 
petioles,  as,  for  example,  in  Nephrodium  Filix-mas,  Asplenium  Filix-fcemina,  Cera- 
topten's  thalictroideSy  &c. ;  sometimes  the  fronds  put  out  roots  as  in  Mertensia  *. 
When  the  stem  possesses  dearly  developed  nodes  and  internodes,  the  roots  usually 
spring  from  the  former ;  thus,  for  example,  exclusively  from  the  nodes  in  Equise- 
tacese,  and  most  commonly  so  in  Grasses. 

Roots  owe  their  origin  either  to  the  primary  meristem,  or  to  partially  differentiated 
masses  of  tissue,  or  finally  to  a  secondary  meristem  enclosed  between  layers  com- 
pletely differentiated.  The  primary  roots  of  embryos  arise  from  quite  undifferentiated 
primary  meristem;  the  lateral  roots  of  Cryptogams,  as  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  have 
shown,  originate  near  the  growing  point  of  roots,  where  the  differentiation  of  their 
tissues  first  begins;  and  with  Phanerogams  the  same  is  the  case.  But  stems  may 
also  produce  roots  near  their  growing  point,  where  the  differentiation  of  the  primary 
meristem  first  commences ;  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  creeping  stems  of  Rhizo- 


*  [On  the  primary  root  of  Monocotyledons,  which  disappears  at  an  early  period,  see  Falkenberg, 
Vergloichende  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Bau  der  vegetationsorgane  der  Monocotylcdonen.  Stutt- 
gart 1876.] 

*  A  leaf  of  Phaseolus  mtdtiflorus  cut  off  at  the  pulvinus  and  placed  in  water  developed  from  the 
callus  an  abundant  root-system,  and  remained  living  for  some  months.  [The  leaves  of  Ficus  elasHea 
behave  in  the  same  way.]  According  to  Van  Tieghem,  the  cotyledons  of  the  simflower,  scarlet 
runner,  Cueurbita  maxima,  Mirabilis  Jalappa,  &c.,  when  laid  on  damp  moss  in  a  temperature  of  from 
22°  to  25^  C,  produce  in  a  few  days  a  number  of  roots  ;  and  this  takes  place  even  if  the  cotyledons 
are  cut  into  small  pieces,  the  roots  then  proceeding  from  the  sections  of  the  vascular  bundles.  I  have 
myself  seen  a  seedling  of  Cueurbita  covered  up  too  thickly  with  earth  put  forth  long  roots  from  its 
cotyledons.    See  further  Dodel,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  177. 
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carps  and  in  Pieris  aquilina.     Roots  are  formed  out  of  a  secondary  meristem  much 
further  backwards  from  the  growing  point,  where 
the  tissue  is  akeady  completely  differentiated,  in 
older  portions  of  stems,  and  especially  when 
mutilated,  or  when  kept  dark  and  damp. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  secondary 
roots  is,  according  to  N^geli  and  Leitgeb,  dis- 
tinctly acropetal  in  the  primary  roots  of  Crypto- 
gams, where  they  arise  near  the  apex;  new  roots 
are  probably  never  formed  in  these  plants  be- 
tween those  already  in  existence.  The  same  is 
probably  always  the  case  where  roots  are  pro- 
duced in  the  primary  meristem  or  near  the  grow- 
ing point  of  the  stem,  as  in  Ptlulan'a,  MarsiUa, 
CereuSy  &c.  But  even  where  their  origin  is 
further  from  the  apex,  as  with  the  lateral  roots 
from  the  primary  root  of  Phanerogams  and 
from  many  stems,  such  as  the  maize,  they  gener- 
ally appear  in  acropetal  order ;  but  owing  to 
subsequent  disturbance  roots  may  arise  adven- 
titiously, /'.  e.  in  abnormal  positions,  especially  on 
older  primary  roots  of  Dicotyledons. 

Secondary  roots  usually  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  exterior  of  the  fibro-vascular  bun- 
dles ;  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  secondary 
root  is  then  placed  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
to  those  of  the  mother-root ;  the  cortex  is  then 
only  incompletely  continuous  with  that  of  the 
latter,  the  epidermis  not  at  all  so.  The  case 
is  different  in  the  primary  roots  of  embryos, 
which  are  formed  early  and  mostly  so  near  the 
surface  of  the  embr}'0  that  a  complete  con- 
tinuity is  possible  in  all  the  tissue-systems  be- 
tween stem  and  primary  root ;  but  in  Grasses 
and  some  other  Phanerogams  the  first  root 
arises  so  deep  in  the  interior  of  the  substance 
of  the  embryo  that  it  is  covered,  in  the  fully 
developed  embryo  of  the  ripe  seed,  by  a  thick 
layer  of  tissue  (Fig.  124,  ws),  which  is  ruptured 
on  germination  (Fig.  123,  ws\  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Root-sheath  or  Cokorhiza,  Similar 
formations  occur  also  in  the  first  lateral  roots  of 
seedHngs  of  Allium  Cepa^  and  occasionally  else- 
where. But  in  other  cases  the  secondary  roots 
which  are  formed  deeper  in  the  tissue  simply  split 
the  layers  of  tissue  which  cover  them,  and  project  from  a  two-lipped  chink. 


w\ 


in. 


Fig.  123.— GerminAtinn  of  maize  in  the  ortler  /,  //, 
A  an<l  B  Ihc  embryo  separated  from  /,  in  A 
seen  in  front,  in  K  from  the  side ;  w  the  prin>ary  ro^>t ; 
■wi  its  root'Sheath  ;  iv',  -ti/',  if'"  secondary  ro»>ls  ; 
e  the  part  of  the  seed  filled  with  endosperm ;  k  the 
plumule;  ic  scutellum  of  the  embryo;  r  r  its  open 
mar>:ins;  *  f  b"  thi;  first  leaves  of  the  seedlin;; 
(natural  size). 
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The  typical  form  of  roots  is  filirorm  and  cylindrical ;  their  section  ia  nsiully 
circular  when  not  altered  by  external  pressure.  It  is  only  when  roots  undergo 
a  secondary  increase  in  thickness,  and  serve 
as  reservoirs  for  reserve-material,  as  in 
many  Dicotyledons  and  some  Monocoty- 
ledons, that  the  original  filiform  shape  is 
changed  into  the  fusiform  or  into  tuberous 
swellings,  as  in  the  turnip,  the  tuberous 
roots  of  the  dahlia,  Bryonia,  AsfiiaUius,  Sec. 
Roots  rarely  form  chlorophyll,  and 
even  then,  as  in  Meiiyanlhes,  only  in  small 
quantities ;  usually  they  are  quite  colour- 
less, not  only  when  they  grow  in  the 
ground,  but  also  in  water  or  air. 

A  secondary  basal  growth  appears  never 
to  occur  in  roots,  as  it  does  in  many 
leaves  and  internodes  when  the  regions  near 
the  apes  have  already  been  transformed 
(xiimneiV.p.^^;  .i^in»i«SiiiS"i.iB!I«;yiba^'of  into  permanent  tissue.  Interstitial  growlh 
i™niaB«M"»f"'«'"4«i«™'i  ««iiKUomo(iiic  tmbryn ;  bchlnd  thc  apcx  often  continues,  however, 
mt!wit>iT>Mii>cMh';>'ii»«e)^nduT™a<pH'>ii°e  for  3  long  time  (in  Lycopodiacex  accord- 
ing to  Nageli  and  Leitgeb) ;  the  extension 
of  the  tissue  commences  immediately  behind  the  terminal  part  of  the  root  formed 
of  primary  meristem,  an  arrangement  by  wJiich  the  elongation  of  the  roots  in  the 
ground  is  essentially  assisted. 

(a)  The  primary  root  of  the  embryo  of  most  Phanerogams  gives  thc  impression  of 
being  entirely  exogenous,  as  if  its  apex  were  the  actual  posterior  termination  of  the 
embryonal  stem  ;  but  its  first  origin  is  endogenous ;  for  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo 
is  originally  attached  to  the  'pro-embryo'  or  suspensor  in  Phanerogams,  and  the  primary 
root  is,  at  its  first  origin,  covered  by  this'.  There  was  formerly  some  doubt  as  to 
the  endogenous  origin  of  the  primary  root  of  Ferns  and  Rhizucarps ;  but  when  it  is 
observed  that  thc  root  is  not  constituted  as  such  until  the  apical  cell  has  thrown  off  the 
first  layer  of  the  root-cap,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case  also  the  apex  of  the  new  root 
lies  from  the  first  inside  the  tissue  of  the  embryo', 

(b)  Thc  origin  of  lateral  roots  in  a  mother-root  is  always  on  the  outside  of  its 
axial  fibro-vascular  or  picrome-cylinder ;  and  the  points  where  Ihc  new  formation  com- 
mences  is — with  a  few  exceptions  among  Phanerogams — on  the  outside  of  the  vascular 
bundles,  so  that  each  bundle  corresponds  to  a  longitudinal  row  of  secondary  roots. 
There  are  however  some  ditferences  between  the  phenomena  in  Cryptogams  (Ferns, 
Marstleacex,  and  Equisetacez ')  and  Phanerogams,  -vit.,  that  in  the  former  the  roots 
originate  from  the  innermost  cortical   layer  or  plerome -sheath  which   surrounds   the 


n  the  fonsalioD  of  the 


'  A  more  exact  account  of  this,  according  lo  Hanstein's  reseatches 
embryo,  will  lie  given  JD  Book  II,  on  the  Characferistics  of  Phanerogams. 

'  Compare  the  drawings  of  the  cmbiyos  of  Fenis  and  Rhiiocarps  in  Boolt  11. 

'  In  Lycopodiacei  (and  according  lo  Van  Tieghem,  Ophioglossacea)  no  lateral  roots  arc 
formed  in  the  mother-roots,  ihc  roots  branching  dicholomously,  and  the  growing  point  which  is 
enveloped  by  the  root-cap  splitting  into  two  growing  points,  each  of  which  forma  its  own  root-cap 
(see  Fig.  13S,  p.  i8i). 
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fibro-vascular  handle,  while  in  Phanerogams  they  proceed  from  the  pericambium  which 
is  eoTeloped  bj  the  plerome-sheath  (see  Sects.  16,  18).  In  the  Cryptogams  named 
above  the  new  roots  originate  each  from  a  single  primary  mother-cell,  and  there  are 
always  particular  cells  of  the  plerome-sheath  which  give  rise  to  the  rudiment  of  a  root, 
while  in  Phanerogams,  on  the  contrary,  several  of  the  pericambial  cells  take  part  in 
the  production  of  each  secondary  root.  Another  difference  consists  In  this,  that  the 
plane  of  synunetry  of  the  secondary  root  is,  in  Cryptogams,  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
the  mother-root,  while  in  Phanerogams  (according  to  Van  Tieghem)  the  two  coincide, 
at  least  when  the  mother-root  and  lateral  roots  each  contain  only  two  vascular 
bundles. 

In  Fems,  Marsileacese,  and  Equisetacex,  where  the  root  developes  with  an  apical 
cell  which  becomes  seg-  __ 

mented  on  three  sides, 
and  contributes  the  cap- 
cells  to  form  the  root- 
cap  (Sect.  19),  the  for- 
mation of  the  lateral 
roots  commences  with 
cell-divisioas,  by  which 
a  three-sided  pyramidal 
celt  is  formed  with  its 
base  outwards,  wb  Ich  be- 
haves as  the  mother-cell 
oft  he  young  root.  These 
mother-cells  of  the  la- 
teral roots  lie  in  the 
plerome-sheath  of  the 
axial  bundle,  in  front  of 
its  groups  of  vessels, 
and  are  therefore  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer- 
most of  these  vessels 
by  the  pericambium. 
Further  transforma- 
tions take  place  sub- 
sequently in   the   peri- 

quence      of     which     the  Fir..iii.— HaJc<i(foiiiul>>ino(tlieli:cnlr<»Iiftninaiii«hcrTi»tDrrFd/d«iuu« 

of  the    lateral    root    CO-  n>oi  MKlo«dln  IhellMutor  lliemnlh«..™ii*rronwii[ihcliiliwi  wihrjiwicom- 

aleSCeS  with   that   of  the  brniria  root-up.  dlisrienniiuiiin.    C  iccon.l>iTr«i(li>i  further  ilAefor  develop. 

mother-root.  This  does         '^i.'whuh^t^Xi'^'"'-''^^''"''^  '  ""  ""  '"''"''""'''  "  '"  i™""""^ 

not  take  place,  however, 

in  Equisetacez,  where  there  is  no  pericambium. 

In  Phanerogams  it  is  also  the  general  rule,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  for  the 
lateral  roots  to  originate  outside  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  mother-root.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  is  however,  according  to  Van  Tieghcm,  afforded  by  Grasses,  since  thes: 
have  no  pericambium  exterior  to  the  vascular  bundles;  the  new  roots  originate  there- 
fore on  the  outside  of  the  phloem-bundles  which  lie  between  the  vascular  bundles  and 
exterior  to  which  pericambium  occurs.  The  phenomena  are  also  different  in  Umbclli- 
(erz  and  Araliacex ;  a  secret)  on  .canal  lies  here  in  the  pericambium  outside  each  libro- 
vascular  bundle ;  and  the  lateral  roots  are  therefore  formed  midway  between  each  pair 
of  bundles,  and  therefore  outside  the  phloem- bundle. 

In  Phanerogams,  according  to  Reinke,  the  commencement  of  a  lateral  root   is 
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indicated  by  the  splitting  of  several  cells  of  the  pericambium  of  the  mother-root  by 
tangential  walls,  so  that  it  is  divided  into  two  layers  (Fig.  laSi  -<^).  The  outer  layer 
is  immediately  constituted  into  dermatogen  (</),  which  afterwards  forms  the  layers  of 
the  root-cap  by  tangential  divisions ;  since  each  outer  layer  of  cells  which  results  from 
the  successive  layers  of  the  dermatogen  constitutes  a  layer  of  the  root-cap  {Cb).  The 
inner  layer  of  cells  {j1,  n  n),  which  faces  the  vessels  of  the  vascular  bundle  of  the 
mother-root,  then  also  splits  again  into  two  layers  (B) ;  and  further  longitudinal  and 
transverse  divisions  follow,  by  which  the  primary  meristem  of  the  young  root  is  formed. 
This  soon  divides  into  periblem  and  plerome,  as  may  be  'clearly  seen  in  Z),  where  /  /  is 
the  periblem,  and  m  m  the  basal  portion  of  the  plerome,  by  which  a  union  is  effected 
with  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the  mother-root.  While  the  young  root  lengthens 
somewhat  obliquely  to  the  axis  of  the  mother-root  and  downwards,  it  compresses  the 
cortical  tissue  (D) ;  the  plerome-sheath  (A-D^  r)  resists  disorganisation  longest,  and,  at 
least  at  first,  follows  the  growth  of  the  young  root,  surrounding  it  with  a  sheath  until 
it  is  destroyed.  Finally  the  young  root  lengthens  and  its  apex  protrudes  through  the 
cortical  tissue  of  the  mother-root. 

(c)  In  stems  lateral  roots  arise  either  from  the  interfascicular  cambium  {e,g,  in  Im^ 
pattens  parvtflora  immediately  above  the  soil  in  the  primary  stem),  or  from  the  outermost 
phloem-layer  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  is  more  commonly  the  case.  These 
layers  of  tissue  then  behave  like  the  pericambium  of  a  primary  root,  as  in  Feronica  Btcea" 
bungOf  Lystmacbia  nwnmularia,  or  the  ivy,  according  to  Reinke. 

(d)  While  the  formation  of  the  root-cap,  as  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect.  19, 
is  proceeding  at  the  apex  of  the  root,  its  outermost  layers  pass  over  into  per- 
manent tissue;  the  cells  retain  simple  forms,  but  their  walls  become  thicker,  and 
in  the  outermost  cell-layers  of  the  cap  swell  up,  become  gelatinous,  and  thus  cause 
the  apex  of  the  root  to  appear  viscid;  finally  they  die  and  become  detached.  In 
aerial  and  underground  roots  the  root-cap  is  closely  attached  to  the  substance  of 
the  root  by  its  oldest  layers,  which  generally  extend  backwards ;  in  the  roots  of  Lem- 
naceae,  Stratiotes,  and  some  other  plants,  which  float  on  the  water,  it  forms  a  loose 
sheath  which  envelopes  the  substance  of  the  root  high  up,  and  is  only  fixed  below  to  its 
apex. 

(e)  Roots  are  generally  clearly  distinguished,  by  the  characteristics  mentioned 
above,  from  leaf-bearing  shoots;  there  occur,  however,  a  few  transitional  forms 
which  show  that  roots  can  become  directly  transformed  into  leafy  shoots,  as  in 
Neottia  Niiiuj-avLs,  where  (according  to  Reichenbach,  Irmisch,  Prillieux,  and  Hof- 
meister)  older  lateral  roots  of  the  stem  throw  off  their  root-caps  and  form  leaves 
beneath  the  apex.  On  the  other  hand,  leaf-bearing  shoots  cease  to  produce  leaves,  as 
in  many  Hymenophyllaceae,  and,  according  to  Mettenius,  form  root-hairs,  and  assume 
the  habit  of  true  roots  (whether  they  actually  form  a  root-cap  is  doubtful) ;  in  these 
species  true  roots  are  wanting.  In  Psilotum  triquftrum  Nageli  and  Leitgcb  have  shown 
that  the  apparent  roots  are  only  underground  shoots,  on  which  more  or  less  evident 
traces  of  leaf-formation  may  be  recognised ;  they  resemble  true  roots  in  function  and 
in  the  mode  of  formation  of  their  tissue,  but  have  no  root-cap,  and,  when  they  come 
above  ground,  grow  in  the  manner  of  ordinary  leafy  shoots.  In  Selaginellez  also,  the 
same  investigators  have  shown  the  presence  of  leafless  shoots  (rhizophores)  which 
grow  downwards,  and  do  not  form  root-caps  until  they  touch  the  ground  (see  Book  II, 
Lycopodiaceae). 

We  thus  sec  that  transitional  structures  between  roots  and  leafy  shoots  are  found 
even  in  highly  diff"crentiated  plants.  But  even  in  Algae  the  thallus  is  often  fixed  to 
its  substratum  by  organs  of  attachment,  which  may  be  compared  with  roots  in  their 
habit  and  in  many  functional  properties ;  and  this  occurs  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
large  Fucaceae  and  Laminarieae,  but  even  in  the  unicellular  Vaucheria  and  Caulerpa. 

In  confirmation  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  referred  to  at  the  conclusion  of  this  work 
(see  Book  III.  Chap.  7),  it  is  of  great  importance  to  know  that  members  differing 
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to  the  greatest  extent  morphologically  and  physiologically  are  connected  by  transi- 
tional forms,  and  that,  especially  in  the  branched  thallomes  of  Algae,  the  rudiments 
are  to  be  found  of  alt  the  differentiations  of  the  higher  plants.  Distinctions  which,  in 
the  ramifications  of  the  Alga-thallus,  are  only  of  a  weak,  undefined,  and  rudimentary 
character,  increase  more  and  more  in  the  higher  plants;  points  which  can  be  sharply 
defined  in  the  tatter  become  indistinguishable  when  we  are  considering  the  more  simple 
Thallophytes.  The  more  the  attempt  is  made  to  establish  exact  definitions  for  single 
forms,  the  more  does  one  become  convinced  that  all  definition,  all  limitation,  is  arbi- 
trary, and  that  Nature  presents  gradual  transitions  from  the  indistinguishable  step  by 
step  to  the  distinct,  and  finally  to  the  opposite. 

Sect.  24.  Different  Origin  of  Equivalent  Members ^ — (i)  The  different 
members  of  a  plant  spring  out  of  one  another ;  the  members  produced  may  there- 
fore be  similar  (homogeneous),  or  dissimilar  (heterogeneous)  to  the  member  which 
produced  them.  In  the  former  case  the  formation  of  new  members  is  ordinarily 
termed  Branching  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  new  member. 
A  root,  for  instance,  branches  in  the  production  of  new  roots,  a  stem  in  that  of  new 
stems,  a  thallome  in  that  of  new  thallomes ;  in  the  same  sense  the  production  by  a 
leaf  of  lateral  leaf-structures  must  also  be  considered  a  case  of  branching.  On  the 
other  hand  the  stem  produces  also  leaves,  roots,  and  hairs ;  leaves  not  unfrequently 
produce  leaf-bearing  shoots,  sometimes  roots,  generally  hairs;  leaf-forming  buds  may 
also  arise  from  roots.  But  since  members  which  are  morphologically  dissimilar — 
stem,  leaf,  root,  trichome — do  not  differ  absolutely,  but  only  in  degree,  the  difference 
between  branching  and  the  production  of  new  members,  between  homogeneous 
and  heterogeneous  growth,  must  be  regarded  not  as  an  opposition,  but  only 
as  a  gradually  increasing  differentiation  of  the  members  which  grow  out  of  one 
another. 

(2)  New  members  may  originate  either  by  Lateral  Buddhig  or  by  Dichotomy, 
Lateral  budding  occurs  when  the  producing  member,  after  its  previous  increase  in 
length  at  the  apex,  forms  outgrowths  below  it,  which  are  from  the  very  first  weaker 
than  the  portion  of  the  axial  structure  which  lies  above  them.  Dichotomy,  on  the 
other  hand  (rarely  Polytomy),  is  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  previous  increase  in 
length  of  a  member  at  its  apex,  and  by  two  (or  more)  new  apices  arising  side  by 
side  at  the  apical  surface,  which,  at  least  at  first,  are  equally  strong,  and  develope  in 
diverging  directions.  Lateral  budding  may  either  form  structures  which  are  similar  or 
dissimilar  to  the  axial  structure ;  and  thus  leaves,  roots,  hairs,  or  branches  arise  by 
lateral  budding  from  the  stem ;  leaflets,  lobes,  hairs,  sometimes  leaf-bearing  shoots, 
or  even  roots,  from  the  leaf.  Dichotomy,  on  the  contrary,  never  produces  struc- 
tures which  are  dissimilar  to  the  producing  structure ;  the  divisions  of  a  root 
produced  by  dichotomy  are  both  roots,  those  of  a  leaf-bearing  shoot  both  leaf- 
bearing  shoots,  those  of  a  leaf  both  foliar  structures ;  dichotomy  hence  always  falls 
under  the  conception  of  branching  in  the  above-named  narrower  sense. 


*  Compare  the  literature  mentioned  in  the  previous  sections,  and  in  addition,  H.  von  Mohl, 
Ijnnsea,  1837,  p.  487. — Trecul  in  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  1847,  vol.  VIII.  p.  268. — Peter -Petershausen, 
Bcitrage  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Brutknospen.  Ilamcln  1869. — Braun  and  Magnus,  Ver- 
handlungcn  des  Bot.  Vcreins  der  Provinz  Brandenburg,  1871  (on  Callioptii), — [Warming,  Ramification 
des  Phanerogames ;  Danish  with  French  abstract.    Copenhagen  1872.] 
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Dichotomous  branching  is  very  common  among  Thallophytes,  especially  Algae 
and  the  lower  Hepaticae ;  among  Phanerogams  it  occurs  only  exceptionally ;  among 
Vascular  Crj-ptogams  it  appears  to  occur  in  Ferns  {€,g,  the  leaves  of  Plafycerium 
alcicorne) ;  but  it  is  the  only  mode  of  branching  in  all  shoots  and  roots  of  Sela- 
ginelleae,  Lycopodieae,  and  in  the  roots  of  Iso^'teae  ^ 

(3)  The  origin  of  lateral  members,  whether  similar  or  dissimilar  to  the  pro- 
ducing member,  is  either  exogenous  or  endogenous.  The  former  term  is  applied 
when  they  are  formed  by  lateral  outgrowth  of  a  superficial  cell  or  of  a  mass  of 
cells  which  includes  the  outer  layers  of  tissue,  as  in  the  case  of  all  leaves  and 
hairs  and  most  normal  leaf-bearing  shoots.  A  member  is  of  endogenous  origin 
when  it  is  covered,  even  when  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  by  a  layer  of  the  tissue 
of  the  producing  member  which  does  not  take  part  in  the  new  formation,  as  in 
all  roots,  all  lateral  shoots  of  Equisetaceae,  and  in  adventitious  buds. 

(4)  Lateral  members  of  any  kind  are  almost  always  formed  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  axial  structure  which  produces  them,  and  even  repeatedly  one 
after  another,  because  the  producing  structure  continues  to  increase  in  length, 
and  the  conditions  for  similar  equivalent  outgrowths  are  repeated.  Thus  the 
stem,  so  long  as  it  continues  to  grow  at  the  apex,  produces  leaves,  hairs,  often 
even  roots,  and  generally  lateral  shoots  in  great  numbers,  one  after  another; 
roots  usually  form  in  succession  many  hteral  roots,  branching  leaves  usually  several 
segments.  If  the  apical  growth  ceases  early,  the  number  of  the  lateral  members  is 
also  limited;  thus  the  short  primary  stem  of  Welwitschia  mirabilis  produces  only 
two  leaves.  When  the  increase  in  length  of  the  stem  is  very  slow,  the  formation  of 
lateral  shoots  from  it  is  sometimes  altogether  suppressed,  as  in  Iso'eieSy  Boirychium^ 
and  Ophioglossum, 

(5)  An  axial  structure  may  produce  either  several  equivalent  lateral  members 
at  the  same  level,  or  only  one;  in  the  second  case  the  members  formed  in 
succession  are  termed  solitary,  in  the  first  case  a  Whorl  or  Verticil.  Leaves 
often  occur  in  whorls,  branches  less  frequently,  roots  occasionally  (in  the  primary 
roots  of  Phanerogams).  In  the  same  whorl  the  members  may  arise  either  simul- 
taneously y  as  the  petals  and  stamens  of  many  flowers,  or  the  foliage-leaves  of 
many  Phanerogams;  or  successively,  as  in  Characeae  and  Salvinieae.  A  whorl  is 
a  true  one  when  the  zone  on  which  the  lateral  members  are  inserted  is  trans- 
verse from  the  first,  as  occurs  in  both  the  last-named  plants  and  in  many  flowers; 
Spurious  Whorls,  on  the  other  hand,  are  formed  by  displacement  and  unequal 
growth  in  the  axis,  as  in  Equisetaceae,  where  the  leaves,  roots,  and  branches  arise 
from  transverse  zones  which  are  themselves  formed  by  displacement  of  three  segments 
of  the  stem'-. 

(6)  Similar  and  equivalent  lateral  members  usually  arise  on  their  common 
axial  structure  in  acropetal  or  basifugal  order,  /.  e,  the  younger  a  member  is  the 


'  For  further  details  of  lateral  branching  and  dichotomy  see  the  conclusion  of  this  section  and 
Sect.  25. 

■  The  three  segments,  which  together  form  the  periphery  of  the  stem,  stand  at  first  at  different 
heights,  but  arrange  themselves,  as  Rees  has  shown,  in  a  transverse  zone,  which  developes  cx- 
lemally  a  circular  protuberance,  the  rudiment  of  the  leaves  (sec  Book  II,  Equisetaceae). 
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nearer  it  is  to  the  apex.  The  lateral  members  which  are  formed  from  and  suffi- 
ciently near  the  growing  apex  of  an  axial  structure  are  apparently  always  acropetal ; 
but  the  order  is  disturbed  when  lengthening  at  the  apex  ceases  and  new  forma- 
tions occur  in  the  primary  meristem  below  it,  as  in  many  flowers  and  in  the 
abnormal  inflorescence  represented  in  Fig.  126.  The  lateral  members  formed  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  growing  apex  of  the  axial  structure  are  sometimes, 
but  not  always,  acropetal.  Since  branching  and  the  formation  of  lateral  members 
out  of  the  growing  point  occur  in  nearly  all  plants^  and,  by  their  regular  repetition 
at  definite  points  of  the  growing  axis,  determine  the  external  form  of  the  plant, 
they  may  be  considered  as  normal,  in  opposition  to  the  adventitious  production  of 
members  which  takes  place  at  the  older  parts  of  the  axial  structure  at  a  distance 
from  the  apex  and  without  definite  order.  Such  new  formations  are  equally  adven- 
titious even  when  they  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  plant 
from  a  physiological  point  of  view. 
Adventitious  shoots  are  generally 
formed  internally  by  the  side  of 
the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the 
branch,  leaf,  or  root ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  all  en- 
dogenous shoots  are  adventitious. 
All  the  shoots  of  Equisetaceae  are 
endogenous  in  their  origin;  but 
they  are  not  adventitious,,  since 
they  are  produced  in  the  primary 
meristem  below  the  apex  of  the 
mother-shoot,  and  in  a  perfectly 
definite  order.  It  is  equally  in- 
correct to  call  all  roots  adventi- 
tious although  they  arise  in  the 
interior  of  the  stem,  leaves,  or 
roots.      They    are    adventitious 

only  when  they  occur  in  older  parts,  and  even  then  not  always;  when  they 
arise  close  to  the  growing  point  of  a  mother-root  or  a  stem,  they  are  arranged 
in  strictly  acropetal  order,  and  are  for  that  reason  not  adventitious.  When  a 
member  has  a  basal  zone  of  growth,  and  produces  lateral  members  from  it,  they  may 
be  arranged  in  basipetal  order,  as  the  sporangia  on  the  columella  of  Hymenophyl- 
laceae,  according  to  Mettenius,  or  the  segments  of  the  leaves  of  Myriophyllum, 

(7)  When  in  the  higher  plants  a  new  individual  is  formed  destined  for  per- 
manent and  independent  growth,  a  leaf-bearing  axis  is  first  constituted,  i,e,  a 
shoot  on  which  roots,  hairs,  and  lateral  shoots  subsequently  arise.  In  all  vascular 
plants  this  first  shoot  arises  immediately  out  of  the  sexually-produced  embryo ;  and 
the  externally  undifferentiated  embr)'o  must  therefore  be  considered  as  itself  a 
primary'  axis*.     In  Muscinex,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sexually-produced  embr)'o  is 


Fig.  ia6  —Median  longitudinal  section  throui^h  a  younR  inflnrescence  of 
the  sunflower,  the  broad  axis  of  which  has  been  injured  at  the  apex  s,  and  has 
in  consequence  ceased  ^owtnff.  The  zone  m  x  commenced  instead  an  inter- 
caLiry  growth,  and  beharc<i  as  an  apical  re);i(>n  takint;  the  place  of  the 
summit  a  s  a\  the  bracts  and  flowers  of  this  apical  portion  have  in  conse- 
quence been  formed  from  above  downwards  in  a  centrifugal  direction ;  while 
iK-fore  the  injury  to  the  apex  they  were  pr^cluced  at  m  w  in  the  noimal 
manner  acropeuUy.  The  relative  position  of  the  bracts  and  flowers  is  also  the 
reverse  in  the  abnormal  part  of  the  inflorescence  of  what  we  flod  normally. 


*  Compare  what  will  be  found  under  Rhizocarpeae  and  Angiosperms  in  Book  11. 
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transformed  into  the  sporogonium,  a.  structure  without  leaves,  roots,  or  branches, 
the  sole  function  of  which  is  the  production  of  spores.  A  new  Moss-plant  is, 
on  the  contrary,  constituted  by  the  production  of  a  leaf-bearing  shoot  from 
a  branch  of  the  alga-like  Protonema,  which  branches,  strikes  root  (by  root- 
hairs),  and  is  independently  nourished.  The  shoot  first  produced,  from  which 
are  developed  the  rest,  is  termed  the  Primary  Shool ;  it  is  often  more  strongly 
developed  than  its  lateral  shoots,  as  in  most  Fems,  Cycadeie,  Conifers,  Palms, 
and  Amentiferae.  The  primary  shoot  produces  Lateral  Shoots  of  the  first  order 
or  Secondary  Shoots,  these  again  lateral  shoots  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on. 
Nevertheless  it  often  happens  that  lateral  shoots  of  any  order  take  root  and 
become  detached  from  the  primary  shoot; 
they  then  assume  all  its  peculiarities,  and 
may  equally  be  considered  as  primary 
shoots.  But  it  also  happens  that  the 
prinury  shoot  itself  is  arrested  at  an 
early  period.,  while  new  orders  of  shoots 
proceed  from  it  which  gradually  become 
more  vigorous,  as  in  many  bulbous  and 
tuberous  plants.  Shoots  which  become 
detached  from  the  mother-plant  when  but 
slightly  developed,  continue  to  grow  by 
independent  nourishment,  and  repeat  the 
peculiarities  of  the  primary  shoot,  are 
called  Gemma  or  Bulbih;  they  are  often 
adventitious  shoots;  but  bulbils  may  also 
be  shoots  of  normal  origin,  as  in  many 
species  oi  Allium. 

'  Now  that  we  have  already  spoken  of 

the  origin  ol  leaves,  hairs,  and  roots,  and 
nore  important  points  (Sects,  lo,  ai,  sa),  it  only 
irious  modes  of  origin  of  leaf-bearing  shoots. 
rise  /rom  Lea-vci,  and  especially  when  the  stem 
1  Nefhrodiam  Filix-mai,  Asplfnium  Filix-ftttaina, 
Pterii  aquilina,  &c.  In  these  species  the  buds  spring  singly  out  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
petiole  at  a  greater  or  less  height  above  its  insertion.  In  other  species  it  is  usually 
the  lamina  which  produces  numerous  buds,  generally  in  the  axils  of  the  pinm,  as  in 
Aipltnlum  Jfcuiialum  (Fig.  117),  j4.  Bellanseri,  A.  caudatum,  Ccralopterii  thaliclroidtJ,  Or 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  itself,  as  in  Aipleaium  Jurcatum,  &.C.  In  all  these  cases  the 
buds  produced  on  the  leaves  arc  exogenous  in  their  origin,  and  those  on  the  petioles 
of  the  first-named  species  arise,  while  the  leaves  are  still  very  young,  out  of  single 
superficial  cells'.  These  shoots  take  root  while  still  In  connexion  with  the  mother-leaf, 
but  sooner  or  later  become  detached;  in  Nephrodium  Filix-mai  and  Pterh  aquilina  often 
only  after  some  years,  when  they  have  already  acquired  considerable  strength,  and  the 
base  of  the  mother- leaf  has  died  off  and  decayed. 

In  Phanerogams  buds  also  occur  on  leaves,  although  much  more  rarely.     The  best 


entered  sufficiently  into  detail  on  the 

remains  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  v 

(a)    In  many  Fems  leary  shoots  a 

branches  but  little  or  not  at  all,  as  i 


>  Hofmeisler,  Beilriige  zur  Kennloiss  der  Gefass-Kryptogamen,  vol.  II.    Leipiig  1S57. 
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liaown  are  those  whicb  are  formed  abundantly  in  the  indentations  of  tbe  leares  of 
BrytffyllMm  ralychtum;  according  to  Hoftneister'  they  arise  before  the  complete  un- 
folding of  the  leaf  as  small  masses  of  primitive  parenchyma  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the 
incisions  of  the  leaf.  In  the  aqoatic  Utricalaria  wlgarii  weak  shoots  arise,  according 
to  Pringsheim',  mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axils  of  the  divisions  of  the  leaf;  in 
both  cases  these  shoots  ai«  of  exogenous  origin.  Nothing  Is  known  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  buds  produced  on  the  leaves 
of  Atbtrmruj  timaiai  or  ifyat'mthut  Pmeudiu 
(Doll,  Flora  von  Baden,  p.  34S). 

(b)  Adventitious  shoots  springing  ,/raiiR 
Roeii  are  always  endogenous ;  they  arise, 
according  to  Hofmeister,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  libro-vascuiar  bundles  or.  in  the 
cambium,  as  in  Opbi^liunmt,  Epipaciit  mi- 
enfbylla,  Lixaria  -vulgarij,  Griium  arvenie, 

the  aspen,  and  apple. 

(c)  Mvfntitieia  Budj  arise  moreover 
in  an  endogenous  manner  under  peculiar 
circumstances  from  older  detached  leaves 
or  pieces  of  stem  and  root,  especially  when 
kept  damp  and  in  darkness.  On  this  de- 
pends the  propagation  of  many  plants  in 
gardens,  as  of  Begonias  from  leaves,  Marat- 
tias  from  their  thick  stipules,  &c.  Adven- 
titious buds  also  sometimes  appear  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  old  stems  of  woody 
plants ;  this  occurs  on  the  callus  formed 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  when 
the  stem  is  cut  off  above  the  root.  The 
branchiets  which  break  out  in  old  stems 
of  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons  are, 
however,  often  not  true  adventitious  shoots, 
but  old  dormant  'eyes'  which  have  been 
left  behind,  having  been  formed  at  an 
earlier  period  as  normal  exogenous  axillary 
buds,  when  the  stem  itself  was  still  in  the 
bud-condition ;  they  had  become  enveloped 
by  the  bark  as  the  stem  increased  in  thick- 
ness, and  carried  on  a  feeble  existence, 
until  placed  in  a  condition  for  active 
growth  by  a  favourable  accident,  as  the  nMnugrmeriieiKhiiiini  ' 
removal  of  the  stem  above  them  (Hartig). 

(d)  In  the  genus  Iio'e'tej  the  leaf-bearing  shoot  arises  exclusively  from  the  fertilised 
germ-cell  or  embryo,  and  forms  neither  normal  lateral  buds  out  of  the  stem  nor  any 
from  the  leaves  or  roots,  nor  any  kind  of  adventitious  buds. 

(e)  Tht  Normal  Formation  of  Lattral  Sboati  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  growing 
point  of  the  primary  axis  is  endogenous  in  Equisetacci '.  With  the  exception  of  the 
primary  axis  which  is  developed  out  of  the  embryo,  all  the  lateral  shoots  are  here  of 


'  Hofmeister,  AUgemebe  Morphologic,  p.  4*3. 
*  Pringsheim,  Zur  Morphologie  der  Ulricularien 


*  [So3ie  doobt  i«,  however,  r 


Monatsb.  der  k.  Akad.  dcr  AVi^scn.   Berlin 
thii  enccpiion  ;  see  Book  II,  K()iiijel,ii:ei.l 
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endogenous  origfn  (Fig.  iiS,  K K);  they  are  developed  out  of  a  cell  in  the  interior  of 
the  tissue  of  the  stem  near  to  the  growing  point,  and  afterwards  break  through  the  base 
of  the  older  leaf- sheaths.  In  some  Jungermannieae  the  normal  terminal  branching  of 
the  stem  takes  place  partially  or  entirely  by  endogenous  formation  of  shoots'. 

With  these  exceptions  all  normal  lateral  branches  produced  at  the  cone  of  growth 
of  the  bud  or  in  its  neighbourhood  are,  like  the  leaves,  exogenous. 

(f)  The  lateral  branches  which  arise  normally  below  the  growing  apex  of  a  mother- 
shoot  are  always  produced  in  acropetal  order,  like  the  leaves,  with  which  they  exhibit 
various  relationships  as  to  position,  age,  and  number. 

(n)  The  numerical  relationship  of  the  lateral  branches  to  the  leaves  formed  oa 
the  same  axis  is  variable.  If  the  number  is  unequal,  a  greater  number  of  leaves 
than  of  branchiets  usually  arises  on  the  same  axis;  in  MuscineiE,  Ferns,  Rhizocarpege, 
Cycadeae,  and  Conifene  a  much  larger  number.  A  brancblet  may  arise  when  a  de- 
finite number  of  leaves  has  been  formed,  as  in  many  Muscinez  and  some  Ferns,  or 


the  formation  of  a  branchlet  results  when  the  Increase  in  length  of  the  primary  axis 
and  the  formation  of  its  leaves  censes  for  a  time  and  is  subsequently  renewed,  as 
in  Abiet.  When  the  leaves  stand  in  whorls,  the  number  of  the  lateral  branches 
may  be  equal  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  whorl,  as  In  Equisetacez,  or  smaller,  as 
in  Characea:.  It  is  unusual  for  the  number  of  branchiets  to  be  larger  than  that  of 
the  leaves,  but  thb  occurs  in  some  Angioeperms,  where  two  or  more  lateral  buds  often 
arise  side  by  side  above  a  leaf  (Fig.  13a),  or  one  above  another,  as  iii  Jrutalocbia  Sipba, 
Gledittcbia,  &c.  In  most  Angiosperms  the  number  of  the  lateral  branchiets  (with  the 
exception  of  the  flower-shoots]  is,  at  first,  the  same  as  that  of  the  leaves;  but  usually 
only  a  much  smaller  number  continue  to  developc. 

(S)  The  relationship  in  position  and  origin  of  leaves  and  branches  is  constant  la  each 
species  and  often  in  a  whole  class  of  plants.  The  lateral  branches  arise  below  the  leaves 
(according  to  the  acute  investigations  of  Leitgeb')  probably  in  all  Mosses,  as  wdl  as  in 


'  [Sec  Leilgcb,  Bot.  Zeit.,  iH7a.] 

•  Leili^b,  lleitraec  nir  Entwickcluiigsc««:hichte  der  Flhnienorgane 


a  KtnmijibeT.  der  kais. 
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tbe  Hepaticie  RaJala  and  Lejeimia;  the  branch  springs  (as  shown  in  ¥{%.  116,  s,  p.  ij]) 
out  of  the  lower  part  of  a  segment  of  the  stem,  the  upper  part  of  which  has  developed 
into  a  leaf.  In  Fontinalii  this  occui^  below  the  median  line  of  the  leaf,  in  Spbagtium 
laterally  below  one  half.  According  to  the  same  observer,  tbe  lateral  branches  arise 
Id  place  of  a  half-leaf  beside  the  remaining  half  in  many  Jungermanniez,  as  Fmt/aaia^ 
MaJetbtta,  Maitigeiryum,  Jimgermanmia  Iricbopbjilla '.  If  each  tooth  in  the  leaf-sheath 
of  an  Bquuetum  be  considered  as  a  leaf,  the  buds  originate  at  the  side  of  the  leaves  and 
between  them,  for  they  break  through  the  leaf-sheaths  between  the  teeth.  In  Characese 
and  Angiosperms  the  normal  lateral  branchlets  spring  from  the  acute  angle  which  the 
leaf  forou  with  tbe  stem  (Figs.  119,  i]i).  Usually  only  one  is  formed  above  the  middle 
of  the  insertion  of  the  leaf,  or  two  or  three  one  above  another;  sometimes  several 
ar«  formed  side  by  side,  as  in  the  bulbs  of  Muieari  (Fig.  130),  and  the  Sowers  in  the 
axils  of  the  bracts  of  Musa.  Such  branchlets  are  called  AxUIbtj  Sbooti;  in  Angio- 
^Krms  the  branching  is,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  always  axillary^. 

The  axillai7  shoot  is  usually  so  situated  that  it  is  attached  both  to  the  Subtmding  leijf 
in  the  axil  of  which  it  grows  and  to  the  primary  axis,  and  is  therefore  in  direct  con- 


nection with  both.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  lateral  shoot  to  advance  along  the 
primary  axis  and  thus  lose  its  connection  with  the  subtending  leaf,  or  contrariwise  to 
appear  as  if  attached  to  the  base  of  the  leaf  away  from  the  axis.  Examples  of  both  are 
furnished  by  the  sporangia  of  LycepoJium  and  Selaginella.  The  advance  of  the  axillary 
shoot  along  the  base  of  the  subtending  leaf  is  not  uncommon  in  the  inflorescence  of 
Phanerogams,  where  the  flower-bud  springs  from  the  base  of  the  bract,  as  in  Hippur'u 
(Fig.  119,  p.  155),  Jmorpba,  Salix  nigricani,  Stdum  Fabaria,  &c.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subtending  leaf  may  advance  on  its  axillary  shoot,  when  it  originates  later  than 


Akad.  der  Wissen,  lU  Wien,  vol.  LVII,  1868,  and  vol.  LIX,  1869;  and  Hot.  Zeilg.  1871.  no.  34.  See 
aim  more  in  detail.  Book  II,  Mascinese. 

'  Leitgtb.  Bol,  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  s6j ;  see  also  Book  II,  Ilepaliea:. 

•  (The  relationship  of  leaf  and  lateral  shoot  is  intelligible  in  the  Jlfuwinfa,  where  thelwostruc- 
Intes  are  derived  from  the  same  ultimate  segment  of  the  apical  i.-elL  In  Phanerogams  Warming 
considers  (/.  t.  p.  xxiii)  the  leaf  and  its  axillary  bud  (which  are  always  united  at  thtir  base)  to  no 
less  form  a  whole,  and  to  conslilule  a  double  oipm  whose  parts  have  a  different  moqihological 
value  and  are  sometimes  enually  developed,  while  in  some  cases  one  is  developed  at  the  expense  of 
the  other.] 

'  [This  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  Ihe  flowering  shoots  or  inflorescences  of  Phanerogams,  when 
!uch  shoots  are  termed  tuira-aMillary.] 
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the  latter ;  in  this  manner  is  formed  the  bract  on  the  flower-bud  in  jinthemis,  Sisymbrium^ 
and  Umbelliferae.  When  in  addition  to  this  it  also  happens  that  after  the  formation  of 
the  subtending  leaf  the  basal  portion  common  to  it  and  to  the  bud  lengthens,  then  the 
former  is  elevated  on  the  axis  of  its  axillary  shoot,  and  the  shoot  appears  to  have  no 
subtending  leaf,  because  this  latter  is  placed  upon  it,  and  constitutes  its  first  leaf.  This 
occurs  in  ^besium  ebracteatum^  Samolus  Valerandi^  SpirtBOy  Ruta,  Tilia  (in  this  case  the 
bract  and  the  entire  inflorescence),  Borragineac,  Solanaceae,  and  Crassulaces  \ 

(y)  In  reference  to  the  relative  time  of  production  of  the  leaves  and  lateral  branches 
on  a  primary  axis,  the  general  rule  is  that  axillary  buds  are  formed  later  than  their 
subtending  leaves.  This  is  the  case  in  Characeae,  Hepaticae,  Equisetaceae,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  inflorescences,  in  Phanerogams.  In  the  region  of  growth  the  sub- 
tending leaf  attains  a  considerable  size,  even  in  the  latter,  before  its  axillary  shoot  is 
formed ;  and  in  the  meantime  new  and  younger  leaves  are  produced  above  the  youngest 
bud.  In  those  inflorescences,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  formation  of  leaves  is  more  or 
less  suppressed,  the  bud  is  often  formed  immediately  after  the  bract,  or  at  the  same  time, 
or  even  earlier  than  it ;  and  in  the  two  last  cases  the  bract  has  often  the  appearance  of 
being  a  product  of  the  bud  (see  conclusion  of  par.  /3).  It  may  even  happen  that  when 
the  flower-buds  are  formed  very  rapidly,  the  production  of  bracts  is  altogether  sup- 
pressed, as  in  most  Cruciferae  (Fig.  132)^ 

(d)  The  fact  that  lateral  shoots  arise  far  most  frequently  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  stem  than  the  youngest  leaves,  distinguishes  them  sufficiently  from 
dichotomous  branchings,  which  must  always  of  necessity  arise  above  the  youngest  leaf. 
But  even  when  the  leaves  are  visible  only  later  than  the  corresponding  buds,  as  in  the 
inflorescence  of  Grasses,  or  is  even  completely  suppressed,  as  in  most  Cruciferae,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  confound  lateral  with  dichotomous  branching,  if,  as  in  these  cases,  the 
cone  of  growth  greatly  overtops  the  youngest  lateral  bud,  and  continues  to  grow  in  a 
straight  line  (Figs.  117,  119,  pp.  154,  155).  Still  more  conspicuous  is  the  distinction 
between:  lateral  branching  and  dichotomy  when  the  primary  axis  ends  in  a  broad  flat 
apical  surface,  as  in  the  young  capitula  of  Compositae.  Here  the  lateral  shoots  (the 
flowers)  are  so  small  in  comparison  to  the  mother-shoot,  and  are  from  the  first  placed  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  its  apex,  and  so  uniformly  on  all  sides  of  it,  that  the  mother- 
shoot  must  be  regarded  as  the  independent  centre  of  all  new  formations.  The  idea 
of  dichotomy  supposes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  mother-shoot  ceases  as  such,  and  that 
two  branches,  at  first  at  least  equally  strong,  continue  to  grow  in  length  in  diverging 
directions  in  its  place. 

If  it  is  desired  to  include  lateral  branching  from  the  growing  point  and  dichotomy  of 
the  apex  under  one  common  term,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  adventitious 
formation  of  branches  from  older  portions  of  the  stem,  leaves,  or  roots,  the  expression 
Terminal  Branching  commends  itself. 

Sect.  25.  Different  capacity  for  Development  of  the  members  of  a 
Branch-system^. — Systems  of  similar  members  originate  by  branching;  out  of 
a  root  a  root-system  originates,  out  of  a  shoot  a  shoot-system;  when  a  leaf 
branches,  we  get  a  pinnate,  digitate,  lobed,  or  incised  leaf,  &c.  We  may  therefore 
examine  the  more  important  relationships  of  form  of  such  a  system,  taking  into 
account  for  the  time  only  the  relative  size  and  capacity  for  development  of  the 


'  See  Warming,  Recherches  sur  la  ramification  des  Phan^rogames.    Copenhagen  1872,  p.  xx. 

*  [On  the  suppression  of  the  bracts  in  Cruciferse,  see  Masters,  Joum   lAnn.  Soc.  1875,  vol. 

XIV.  p.  391] 

*  Nageli  und  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  599. — Ilofmeister,  Allgemeine  Morphologic  dcr 
Gewebe.  Sect.  7. — Kaufmann,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  P-  886.— Kraus,  Metlic.-Phys.  Soc.  in  Erlangen,  Dec. 
f,  1870. — Warming,  I.e. 
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Inanches  of  the  various  orders.  We  may  here  leave  adventitious  branchings  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration;  for  it  is  evident  that  in  respect  to  the  phenomena 
now  under  consideration  they  play  no  essential  part  in  the  building  up  of  the 
vrhole  plant.  We  have  therefore  to  do  only  with  the  branchings  which  arise  at 
the  end  of  a  growing  shoot,  leaf,  or  root,  /.  e,  with  terminal  branchings.  These 
may  be  referred  (as  has  aheady  been  shown  in  Sect.  24,  div.  2)  to  two  principal 
forms,  dependent  on  the  origin  of  the  branching  by  dichotomy  or  by  lateral 
branching;  branch-systems  of  the  first  kind  may  be  called  simply  Dichotomies,  of 
the  second  kind  Monopodia. 

A  Dichoiamous  Branch-sysiem,  according  to  the  definition  given  in  Sect.  24,  is 
the  result  of  the  cessation  of  the  growth  at  the  apex  in  the  original  direction, 
and  its  continuation  in  two  new  direc- 
tions at  newly  constituted  apical  points, 
as  is  very  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  133  ^ 
We  may  term  the  newly  formed  branches 
Bt/urcations,  and  the  member  which  pro- 
duces them  the  Base  of  the  bifurcation. 
Every  base  can  only  bifurcate  once;  but 
every  branch  may  again  become  the  base 
of  a  new  bifurcation'. 

A  Monopodium  arises  when  the  gener- 
ating structure,  following  the  direction  of 
its  previous  growth,  continues  to  grow 
at  its  apex,  while  lateral  structures  of  a 
like  kind  are  produced  beneath  it  in  aero- 
petal  succession,  their  longitudinal  axes 
being  placed  obliquely  or  transversely  to 
that  of  the  generating  member.  The 
generating  member,  since  it  continues  to  grow  during  the  branching,  may  form 
numerous  lateral  members;  for  all  these  it  is  the  common  base;  hence  the  name 
Monopodium  (Figs.  119,  123,  132).  Every  lateral  branch  may  again  branch  in 
the  same  manner,  and  thus  itself  become  a  monopodium  of  the  second  order. 


FlC  133.— Dichotomy  of  the  ttiallus  of  Dictyota  dichotoma 
(after  Naj^eli) ;  the  order  of  development  is  according:  to  the 
letters  A—E;  the  letters  t—z  indicate  the  sef^iuentations  of 
the  apical  cell  before  it  dichotomises  ;  i  is  the  division-wall  by 
which  the  dicliotomy  commences ;  3 — 6  the  segments  of  the 
new  apical  cells. 


'  Since  we  have  to  give  here  a  narrower  application  to  the  term  Direction  of  Growth,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  compare  with  this  Sect.  27. 

*  In  Cryptogams  with  apical  cells  it  may  be  thought  that  dichotomy  must  necessarily  be  brought 
about  by  longitudinal  division  of  the  apical  cell,  ^lien  the  segments  arise  by  transverse  division 
thb  is  actually  the  case,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  133 ;  but  when  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  takes 
place  in  two  or  three  rows,  this  would  necessitate  that  the  dichotomising  wall  should  bisect  its 
inferior  angle,  and  thus  have  a  position  which  is  apparently  universally  avoided  in  cell-division. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  a  true  dichotomy  may  take  place  without  this.  Suppose  the  old 
apical  cell,  immediately  after  the  formation  of  a  new  one  by  its  side,  were  to  change  the  direction 
of  its  longitudinal  growth,  so  that  both  apices  diverge  from  the  previous  direction  of  growth ;  the 
old  apical  ceU  then  represents  the  apex  of  a  new  direction  of  growth.  From  this  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  distinction  between  a  dichotomy  and  monopodium.  Mutatis 
mutandis  this  is  also  true  of  Phanerogams  which  have  no  apical  cell.  It  is  necessary  here  again 
to  point  out  that  the  occurrence  of  transitional  forms  between  dichotomies  and  monopodia  does 
not  prevent  our  giving  an  exact  definition  of  these  terms ;  it  is  only,  in  fact,  by  this  very  means  that 
tiansitional  forms  can  be  recognised  as  such. 
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Just  as  the  dichotomy  may  consist  of  numerous  bifurcations,  so  may  a  mono- 
podium  consist  of  several  orders  of  monopodia!  branching. 

These  definitions  refer  only  to  the  bud-condition  of  the  branch-system.  Not 
unfrequently,  both  in  dichotomous  and  in  monopodia!  systems,  the  original  character 
is  maintained  in  their  further  growth;  the  two  bifurcations  develope,  in  the  case 
of  dichotomy,  with  equal  strength  and  branch  uniformly ;  in  the  case  of  a  mono- 
podium  the  primary  axis  continues  to  grow  more  strongly  than  all  the  secondary 
axes,  and  branches  more  copiously.  But  it  is  very  commonly  the  case  that  in 
a  dichotomous  system  some  of  the  bifurcations  are  weaker,  or  that  in  a  mono- 
podia! system  some  of  the  lateral   axes,  soon  after  their  formation,  grow  more 

strongly  and  branch  more  copiously  than 
the  primary  axis.  In  such  cases  the  ori- 
ginal character  of  the  branch-system  be- 
comes less  and  less  evident  as  it  developes ; 
and  it  may  happen  that  systems  originally 
dichotomous  have  subsequently  the  appear- 
ance of  monopodia,  and  vice  versd.  It  b 
hence  impossible  to  infer  from  a  mature 
system  whether  it  originated  in  dichotomy 
or  in  lateral  brancliing.  It  will  therefore 
be  desirable  to  make  a  simple  classification 
of  the  most  important  changes  which  a 
branch-system  undergoes  during  the  de- 
velopment of  its  memt)ers. 

(i)  Tlie  Development  of  Dichoiomow 
Systems  may  take  place  either  in  a  bifurcate 
or  a  sympodial  manner;  I  call  a  system 
bifurcate  when  at  each  fork  the  two 
branches  develope  with  equal  strength,  as 
in  Fig.  134,  -<4.  The  dichotomous  system  is 
developed  sympodially  when  at  each  bifurcation  one  branch  developes  more  strongly 
than  the  other ;  in  this  case  the  base  of  each  successive  bifurcation  forms  apparentiy 
a  primary  shoot,  on  which  the  weaker  branches  appear  as  lateral  shoots  (Fig.  134,  B^ 
C),  The  apparent  primary  shoot,  which  in  fact  consists  of  the  bases  of  consecutive 
bifurcations,  may  on  this  account  be  termed  a  Pseud-axis  or  Sympodium,  Thus  in  B 
(Fig.  134)  the  sympodium  is  composed  of  the  left-hand  branches  /,/,/;  in  C  of  the 
alternate  left  and  right-hand  branches  Ir,  Ir,  Whether  the  case  represented  in  B, 
which,  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  certain  monopodia!  systems,  may  ht  termed  a 
Helicoid  (bostr>xhoid)  Dichotomy^  actually  occurs  is  doubtful  (it  probably  does  how- 
ever in  the  leaf  o{  Adiantum  pedaium).  On  the  other  hand  the  development  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  134,  C  is  common  in  shoots  of  Selaginelleae,  and,  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  some  monopodia!  systems,  may  ht  termed  a  Scorpioid  (cicina!) 
Dichotomy  *. 

(2)  The  development  of  Monopodial  Systems  may  take  place  in  a  racemose 


Fig.  134. — Diagram  of  the  Tariotis  modes  of  derelop- 
ment  of  a  dichotomy ;  A  one  developed  in  a  bifurcate 
manner ;  B  a  helicoid ;  C  a  scorpioid  dichotomy. 


*  On  Dichotomous  Inflorescences  see  Book  II,  Phanerogams. 
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or  cjmose   manner;    and    the    cjntnose    development  may  be  either  apparently 
dichotomous  (or  even  apparently  polytomous)  or  sympodial. 

(a)  A  racemose  system  occm^  when  the  monopodial  mother-shoot  continues 
to  develope  more  strongly  than  all  the  lateral  shoots,  and  when  the  lateral  shoots 
of  each  successive  order  behave  in  the  same  manner  in  respect  to  their  mother- 
shoot  This  occurs  very  clearly,  for  instance,  in  the  stems  of  most  Conifers 
(especially  Ptnus,  Araucaria,  &c.)  and  in  the  compound  leaves  of  Umbellifers. 

(b)  The  cymose  development  of  a  monopodial  system,  or  a  Cyme,  depends  on 
the  fact  that  each  lateral  shoot  begins  from  an  early  period  to  grow  more  strongly, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  also  branches  more  copiously  than  the  mother-shoot, 
the  growth  of  which  then  usually  soon  ceases.  Two  principal  forms  of  Cyme 
may  be  distinguished,  according  as  a  pseud- axis  (sympodium)  is  formed  or  not. 

(a)  When  two,  three,  or  more  lateral  shoots  arise  beneath  the  growing  end  of 
each  shoot,  which  develope 

in  different  directions  more  "^^v  ' 

strongly  than  their  mother- 
shoot,  the  growth  of  which 
soon  ceases,  a  false  Dicho- 
tomy (or  Trichotomy,  or 
Polytomy)  arises.  Fig.  135 
represents  the  formation  of 
a  false  dichotomy;  the  shoot 
/  produces  the  shoots  IT, 
ir\  originally  weaker,  but 
soon  growing  more  strong- 
ly, while  the  growth  of  / 

ceases  ;  the  same  takes  place        Fic>  i^s— Di^P^in  o^*  ^  'I'^sc  dichotomy  (dichasmm) ;  the  numerals  indicate  the  order 
.,       _»_-  .«^«.«        .^.  of  development  of  the  ihoots  of  the  syitciiu 

With  Iir,  and  IIF,    False 

dichotomies  of  this  kind,  which  occur  abundantly  in  the  inflorescences  of  Phanero- 
gams, are  termed  by  Schimper  Dichasia.  But  instead  of  two  lateral  branches 
growing  out  in  opposite  directions,  three  or  more  shoots  standing  in  a  true 
or  spurious  whorl  may  develope  more  strongly  than  their  mother-shoot,  and 
thus  arises  an  umbellate  system,  such  as  is  developed  in  a  typical  manner  in  the 
inflorescences  of  our  native  Euphorbias;  a  system  of  this  kind  may  be  called  a 
Cymose  Umbel, 

(ff)  The  sympodial  development  of  an  originally  monopodial  system  occurs 
when  one  lateral  shoot  always  developes  with  greater  vigour  than  its  mother- 
shoot,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  136,  Ay  where  the  lateral  shoot  2,  2  grows  more 
strongly  than  the  part  2,  i  of  its  mother-shoot,  and  so  on.  Usually  the  portions 
of  all  the  shoots  which  lie  below  their  lateral  branches  develope  more  strongly 
than  the  terminal  portions,  as  is  indicated  in  the  figure  by  the  thicker  lines ;  the 
terminal  portions  (indicated  by  thin  lines)  often  die  off  early;  the  thicker  basal 
portions  of  the  different  ramifications  which  proceed  from  one  another  then  com- 
monly place  themselves  in  a  straight  line,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  connected 
whole;  like  a  primary  shoot  to  which  the  terminal  portions  of  each  separate  order 
of  shoots  are  attached  as  if  they  were  lateral  branches.     The  apparent  primary 
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shoot  of  the  system  is  called  the  Sympodium  or  Pseud-axis,  It  consists,  in 
Fig.  136,  B^  of  the  pieces  between  i  and  2,  2  and  3,  3  and  4,  4  and  5 ;  the  weaker 
terminal  portions  of  the  respective  branches  i,  2,  3,  &c.  are  bent  sideways.  A 
comparison  of  Fig.  136  C  with  A  shows  that  between  a  S3mQpodially  developed  and 
a  spurious  dichotomous  system  the  only  point  of  difference  is  that  in  the  latter  each 
branch  produces  two  stronger  lateral  branches.  If  in  C  one  of  the  branches  is 
imagined  to  be  suppressed  alternately  left  and  right,  the  form  A  results,  which  is 
then  easily  transformed  into  B. 

Sympodial  systems  occur  in  two  dififerent  forms,  according  as  the  lateral 
shoots,  the  basal  portions  of  which  form  the  pseud-axis,  arise  always  on  the 
same  side  or  on  dififerent  sides  of  it. 


Fig.  136.— Cymose  branchlnf^  represented  diaj^ramnuitically ;  A,  B  scorpioid  (cicmal)  cyme ;  C  dichasium;  Z>heIicoid  (bostry* 
choid)  cjrme ;  the  pumerals  indicate  the  order  of  succession  of  the  lateral  shoots  which  spring  from  one  another. 

If  the  sympodial  ramification  takes  place  always  on  the  same  side — e,  g,  always 
to  the  right,  as  in  Fig.  12S,  D,  or  always  to  the  left — the  whole  system  is  called  a 
Hdicoid  Cyme^  or  Bostryx;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  each  branch  which  continues 
the  system  arises  alternately  right  and  left,  as  in  Fig.  136,  A,  J?,  the  system  is 
a  Scorpioid  Cyme  or  Cicinus.  If  in  these  cases  we  have  to  do  with  leafy  shoots 
where  the  leaves  are  arranged  spirally,  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  terms  right  and 
left  becomes  needful.     It  is  then  necessary  to  imagine  a  median  plane  drawn  through 


'  [Some  difficnlty  will  perhaps  be  felt  with  regard  to  Fig.  D,  which  stands  for  a  helicoid  cyme 
in  the  text,  but  which  is  also  identical  with  the  scoFpk)id  cyme  of  descriptive  botany,  and  corresponds 
to  the  specific  name  * scorpioides^  given  by  linnscus  to  several  plants  in  which  it  occurs.  The  term 
scorpioid  was  introduced  by  A.  P.  De  Candulle  (Organographies  vol.  I.  p.  415),  to  express  a  unilateral 
cyme  the  undeveloped  portion  of  which  is  usually  rolled  up.  This  is  the  characteristic  inflorescence 
of  Borragineae,  amongst  which  Myosotis  has  long  been  distinguished  as  *  scorpion-giass '  on  this 
account.  Bravais  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  and  ser.  vol.  VII.  p.  197)  distinguished  the  helicoid  cyme, 
which  he  defined  as  having  the  successive  flowers  ranged  in  a.  spiral  round  the  pseud-axis.  He 
amended  De  Candolie's  definition  of  the  scorpioid  cyme  by  pointing  out  that  the  flowers  are  in  two 
rows  parallel  to  the  pseud-axis.] 
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Ac  axis  of  growth  of  each  shoot  and  through  that  of  its  immediate  mother-shoot; 
then,  in  the  helicoid  cyme  each  following  median  plane  always  stands  right  or 
left  of  the  preceding  one,  following  the  course  of  the  leaf-spiral ;  in  the  scorpioid 
cyme,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consecutive  median  planes  stand  alternately  right  and 
kft 

(a)  la  Thallophytet  and  the  Thalloid  Hepaticz,  dichotomy  is  verf  common,  but 
monopodial  brancfain^also  occur  developed  in  the  most  various  ways.  The  dichotomous 
branching  is  unusually  clear  and  generally  bifurcate  among  Algz,  especially  in  Dictyoteae 
and  ^lecies  of  Facus  (in  particular  F.  lerratui).  In  some  there  occurs  a  tendency  towards 
a  sympodial  development  of  the  bifurcations,  but  osually  only  at  a  late  period ;  so 
that  the  dichotomous  branching  can  be  clearly  recognised  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
even  with  the  naked  eye.  The  same  is  the  case,  among  Hepaticst,  in  Anthocerote*, 
Ricciez,  Marcbantiex,  and  in  Metageria  (Fig.  137),  where  a  flat  expansion  of  the  thallus 
or  thalloid  stem  arises  between 
the  young  bifurcations,  first  of 
all  as  a  protuberance  (f  f), 
which  however  cannot  be  con- 
sidered IS  a  continuation  of 
the  shoot,  nnce  it  has  no  apical 
cell  or  mid-rib;  subsequently 
this  protuberance  disappear, 
asin/«>. 

Distinctly  monopodial  (la- 
teral) ramiScations  are  parti- 
cularly clear  in  filamentous 
Algz,  when  the  apical  cell  re- 
mains unbranched,  and  lateral 
branches  grow  only  out  of  the 
individual  cells  (segments  of 
the  filament);  as  in  ClaJopbora,  _ 

LejaTuUl,  tec.      It   occurs   how-  H  .houl  isl;   «t  ■.mulribriminlnKof  M.rralla^n.  hramnim  ikholo- 

ever    sometimes    that    lateral         ™"h/ihlifuB.t'o^ii.a'^r'"ne  \ajv i^tcmi /•^/'" tt,''''^r^-.''Jl'i^'i»t 
branches  proceed  ont  of  the         Srh^^foCZ^  ib^'!""  I^"' '^■'™**''^"'' *""'"'"''"'"''■"" 
apical   cell   itself,  as   ts   espe- 
cially  shown   in   Siypacauhn  (Fig.   108,  p.  ijg).     In   other  cases  the  branching  of  the 
apical  cell  is  dichotomous,  as  in  Cvlrocixru  solula  (see  Book  II,  Algae). 

(b)  In  the  roots  of  Ferns,  Equisetacex,  and  Rhizocarpeae,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Conifers,  Monocotyledons^  and  Dicotyledons,  the  branching  is  always,  as  far  as  is  known, 
at  first  monopodial,  and  even  at  a  later  period  the  primary  root  generally  remains  stronger 
than  its  lateral  roots;  these  root-systems  are  therefore  developed  in  a  racemose  manner 
(Fig.  113,  p.  165) ;  this  is  seen  very  beautifully  in  the  root-systems  which  proceed  from 
the  primary  roots  of  Dicotyledons  when  they  are  allowed  to  germinate  and  grow  In  water. 
Dichotomy  of  roots  occurs  only  in  Lycopodiaceac,  and  probably  in  Cycadex,  where  they 
appear  at  a  later  period  as  systems  of  bifurcations.  According  to  the  most  recent 
researches  of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  it  is  still  altogether  doubtful  whether  the  branching 
depends,  even  in  Lycopodiacei,  on  true  dichotomy  ' ;  but  the  root-branches  of  Lyeopo- 


'  For  the  above-mentioned  reasons  1  share  Kny's  view  thai  the  branching  is  in  this  case 
dichotomous.     (Sec  Hofmeisler,  AUgemcinc  Morphologic,  p.  433.) 

'  Compare  Nigcli's  Beitriige  lut  wissen.  Botanik,  Heft  IV,  J867,  1  would  lay  less  stress  on  the 
itlalion  of  dicholomies  to  (he  apical  cell,  because  the  latter  has  scarcely  the  snme  decided  signifi- 
cation in  I.ycopodiacex  as  in  Fems,  Equiselacex,  and  other  Cryptogams;  and  the  apical  growth 
ipporeally  approaches  tieaier  to  that  of  Phanerc^ams. 
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diacez  always  arise  so  near  to  the  apex,  and  they  assume  at  so  early  a  period  the 
character  of  dichotomies  developed  in  a  bifurcate  manner,  that,  until  further  inves- 
tigation proves  the  contrary,  they  must  be  considered  as  such.  It  is  scarcely  necessaty 
to  mention  in  conclusion  that  when  roots  branch  dichotomously  the  bifurcations  are  at 
first  covered  by  the  original  root-cap,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  i  jS. 

(c)  Lravei.  Bifurcations  resulting  apparently  from  true  dichotomy  occur  in  the  leaves 
of  some  Ferns,  t.g.  Plaiycerium  o/cicame^ ;  and,  according  to  an  older  statement  of 
Hofmeister,  it  appears  that  the  branching  of  Fern-leaves  generally  commences  dicho^ 
tomously,  although  mature  leaves  mostly  resemble  a  monopodium.  On  a  mid-rib 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  p»etiole  are  placed  numerous  secondary  mid-ribs  with 
secondary  laciniz  (pinnz).  Since  these  branches  are  apparently  always  alternate  and 
not  opposite,  and  the  terminal  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  frequently  developed  as  equally 
strong  bifurcations,  leaves  of  this  kind  may  be  considered,  according  to  HofmeisteHs 
hypothesis,  as  dichotomies  developed  in  a  svmpodial  (and  indeed  a  scorpioid)  manner, 
the  mid-rib  representing  the  sympodium,  and  the  apparent  lateral  branchlets  the  weaker 


branches  (as  in  Fig.  ij4,C,  p.  178);  a  process  which  is  repeated  in  the  segments  of  the  leaf 
itself  when  the  leaf  is  doubly  or  many  times  pinnate.  A  similar  interpretation  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  of  the  simply  pinnite  leaves  of  Cyeadear.  The  repeated  branching 
of  the  stamens  in  the  male  flowers  of  Ricimu  appears,  according  to  Payer',  to  proceed 
from  dichotomy,  and  to  a  certain  extent  even  from  polytomy,  commencing  at  an  early 
period.  The  separate  stamens  appear  as  roundish  protuberances  on  the  iloral  axis,  and 
each  of  these  immediately  forms  two  or  more  similar  protuberances  on  its  surface,  and 
on  these  the  same  process  is  again  repeated.  When  mature,  the  stamens  (Fig.  139) 
appear  as  if  divided  dichotomously  or  trichotomously  upon  long  stalks,  the  branches 
being  developed  somewhat  irregularly. 


'  The  petiole  of  Adienium  ptda 
which  forma  a  hdicoid  cyme  of  ram 
of  iho  hclieoid  cyme  stand  upright 


'um  divides  above  into  two  equally  strong  branches,  each  of 
Ideations  arising  probably  by  dichotomy ;  the  weaker  branches 
and  their  numerous  pinna;  form  a  scorpioid  cyroe  prodnced 
of  the  most  beautiful  forms  of  leaves,  the  history  of  the 


development  of  which  would  be  of  unusual  interest. 

■  '  I'nyer,  OrganoK^nic  dc  la  lleur,  fl.  108,  coifirmed  by  Warming  /,  •-. 
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On  an  origioaUy  roonopodial  branching  depends,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of 
the  pinnate,  lobed,  divided,  and  toothed  foliage-leaves  of  Angiosffemis '.  The  leaf 
a[^>eaTS  on  the  cone  of  growth  as  a  roundish  protuberance  which  quickly  broadens  into 
a  sbell-like  form  (Fig.  140,  j1,  6),  and  grows  vigorously  at  its  apex.  Beneath  the  apex 
pnituberances  arise  at  the  right  and  left  in  acropetal  order;  these  also  grow  in 
the  same  manner  at  their  apex  (/),  and  produce  again  lateral  protuberances  of  the 
second  order  (^) ;  which,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is 
developed,  become  lobes  of  a  simple  leaf  or  distinctly  separated  leaflets. 

When  two  rows  of  lateral  branches  arise  successively  on  the  median  axis  of  the  leaf, 
thef  generally  remain  weaker  than  it,  and  their  lateral  branches  are  also  less  numerous 
and  weaker ;  the  development  of  such  an  originally  monopodia!  branch-system  of  leaTes 


is  therefore  racemose.  But  the  development  may  also  be  cymose,  and  may  even  lead  to 
the  formation  of  sympodia,  especially  when  only  one  branch  arises  right  and  left  on  the 
primary  leaf.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  leaves  of  Heilebanu,  Rubtu,  and  of 
several  Aroidesr,  as  Saaromatum  and  ^morphepballtu.  Fig.  141,  A  represents  a  weakly 
leaf  of  the  last-named  plant  with  only  one  branch  on  each  side;  but  when  the  leaves 
attain  a  more  vigorous  development,  as  shown  at  B,  each  lateral  lobe,  z  2,  forms  on  its 
outer  side  again  a  lobe  of  the  third  order,  3  },  which  again  produces  a  similar  one  of  the 
fourth  order,  4  4,  and  so  on.  According  to  the  general  definitions  given  above,  the  first 
branch  of  the  leaf,  i,  forms  with  a  3  a  dichasium;  but  each  branch  of  the  dichasium 


'  This  was  first  shown  in  detail  by  Nageli  (Pflanienphys.  Untersuch.  von  Nageli  und  Crnircr, 
lleft  TI)  in  the  [caves  of  Aralia  ^aoia. — See  Eichlei,  Zur  Entwickelungsgcschichte  des  DIalte! 
(Dissertation.  Marbnrg,  iS60- 
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developes  further  only  on  one  side,  the  new  branches  always  arising  either  only  on  the  left 
or  only  on  the  right  side,  j  from  a,  and  4  from  j ;  every  lateral  branch  thus  produces  a 
Gympodial  system,  and  in  fact  a  helicoid  cyme. 

If  nowthebasa!  pieces  a,  3, +,  combined  inasympodial  manneron  both  lateral  shoots, 
are  imagined  to  be  much  shortened,  so  that  the  bases  of  the  lobes  2,  j,  ^  come  close  to 
the  base  of  the  lamina  i,  then  all  the  lobes  of  the  leaf  will  appear  to  spring  from  one 
point,  and  the  leaf  is  called  digilalt.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  leaves  may  also 
arise  by  the  formation  from  the  broad  end  of  the  young  leaf  itself,  firet  of  a  middle  lobe, 
and  then  of  new  lateral  lobes  right  and  left  from  above  downwards,  as  in  LufiHui, 
according  to  Payer's  drawings  (Organogfnie  de  la  fleur,  pi.  104).  If  the  lobes  remain 
completely  united  or  have  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  lamella,  we  have  a  feJiatr 
leaf'.  It  is  impossible  to  go  more  into  the  detail  of  these  processes  without  numerous 
illustrations  which  cannot  be  given  here.  Fig.  14)  will  explain,  in  conclusion,  the 
origin  of  the  quadripartite  lamina  of  the  leaf  of  Manilea  Drummimdi,  according  to 

Hanstein  (Jahrb.  filr. 
wissen.  Bot.  vol.  IV). 
The  leaf  has  its  origin 
in  a  cell  of  the  cone 
of  growth  of  the  stem, 
which,  becoming  the 
apical  cell  of  the  leaf, 
produces  two  rows  of 
segments  from  which 
the  right  and  left  halves 
are  formed.  Thus  a 
broad  cone  first  arises, 
growing  at  its  apex,  and 
bent  towards  the  stem 
(j1,  B);  when  this, 
which  is  the  future 
petiole,  has  attained  a 
certain  height,  it  in- 
creases  in  breadth  right 
and  left.  Beneath  the 
still  growing  apex,  Z>,i/, 
a  protuberance  {)ib)  arises  on  both  sides;  and  while  the  latter  (destitute  of  an  apical 
cell)  becomes  still  more  arched  (C,  4ib),  the  apical  growth  of  the  leaf  ceases  (C,  bi),  its  apical 
cell  disappears,  and  soon  two  equally  strong  outgrowths  arise  near  the  apical  point,  which, 
like  the  earlier  lateral  ones,  increase  vigorously  and  grow  out  into  broad  lobes  of  the  leaf. 
Thus  arises  a  quadripartite  lamina  at  the  end  of  the  petiole,  the  lateral  lobes  of  which 
have  resulted  from  lateral  branching,  but  the  middle  ones  by  dichotomy.  The  four 
lobes  remain,  as  they  grow,  narrow  at  their  base,  becoming  much  broader  at  the  free 
margin ;  and,  since  the  part  of  the  leaf  from  which  they  originated  remains  short  and 
narrow,  they  appear,  in  the  mature  leaf,  to  spring  from  a  single  point,  the  end  of  the 
petiole. 

(d)  Branrh-ifslem  qf  Ltaf-btariag  SbonU.  The  branching  of  the  stem  of  Lyco- 
podiaccx  is  dichotomous.  In  Piitotum  irlguetrum  all  the  branches  develope  uniformly; 
and  this  is  the  most  regularly  developed  dichotomy  found  among  vascular  plants. 
In  Lycopodiex  the  development  is  much  more  irregular,  but  the  bifurcation  is 
always  evident  throughout ;  in  Selagincltez,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  to  be 


'  Compare  further  Trecul,  Formaiion  dcs  feuilles,  in  Ann.  dcs  Sci    Nat.  vol.  «.  185 j;  and 
Payer,  I.e.  p.  40J;  also  Entwickclung  der  Blatigeslalten,  Jena  1846. 
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recognise  only  on  the  youngest  branches,  since  the  bifurcations  are  developed  sym- 
podiaUy,  and  in  fact  as  scorpioid  cymes.  This  often  happens  (as  in  Sehginella 
flabellatd)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entire  outline  of  a  branch  consisting  of  nume- 
rous bifurcations  assumes  a  form  similar  to  that  of  a  multipinnate  Fem-Ieaf.  The 
student  who  desires  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  different  modes  of  development  of 
a  system  produced  from  a  dichotomous  origin,  and  especially  of  the  formation  of 
sympodial  forms  out  of  dichotomies,  could  find  no  better  object  of  study  than  the 
Selaginelleae  which  are  cultivated  in  all  hot-houses.  On  the  branching  of  the  stem  of 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  description  of  the  respective 
classes  in  Book  II. 

The  branching  always  originates  monopodially  in  the  stems  of  Characeae,  Equiseta- 
ceac,  and  Coniferx,  and  here  also  its  future  development  is  always  racemose.  The 
branch-systems  of  Mosses  also  always  originate  monopodially,  but  are  sometime  developed 
sympodially  (as  the  '  innovations'  of  Acrocarpous  Mosses  beneath  the  sexual  organs).  It 
is  often  very  irregular,  but  is  sometimes  of  such  a  nature  that  much-branched  systems 
of  shoots  develope  racemosely  and  assume  defined  outlines,  like  those  of  multipinnate 
leaveSy  as  in  Hylocamium^  TbuUium,  &c. 

The  branching  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  is  always  originally  monopodia!, 
but  the  mode  of  development  of  the  system  is  extraordinarily  variable ;  on  the  same  plant, 
and  even  on  the  same  branch-system,  different  forms,  both  racemose  and  cymose,  may 
arise.  The  peculiarities  of  the  different  forms  of  development  are  usually  very  con- 
spicuous in  inflorescences,  and  are  of  many  different  kinds ;  and  since  the  attention  of 
botanists  has  been  turned  for  a  long  time  in  this  direction,  they  are  not  only  copiously 
employed  in  the  description  of  plants,  but  also  furnished  with  names,  which  are  here 
used  in  a  more  general  sense.  A  more  special  description  of  those  branch-systems 
which,  in  the  case  of  Flowering  Plants,  are  called  Inflorescences,  will  follow  in  the  general 
consideration  of  Angiosperms  in  Book  II  ;  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  the 
forms  distinguished  as  spikes,  racemes,  and  panicles  are  examples  of  the  racemose 
development,  while  those  termed  dichasia,  cymose  umbels  (in  Euphorbia)^  and 
scorpioid  and  helicoid  cymes,  are  examples  of  the  cymose  development  of  branch- 
systems  which  are  at  first  monopodial. 

Every  other  form  of  vegetative  branching  of  Flowering  Plants  may  be  regarded  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  The  formation  of  sympodia  is  not  unfrequently  brought 
about  by  arrest  of  the  growth  of  the  terminal  portion  or  bud  of  the  shoot,  while  the 
nearest  lateral  bud  developes  more  vigorously,  and  appears  like  a  continuation  of  the 
mother-shoot,  as  in  Robinia,  Corylus,  Cercu,  and  many  other  plants;  in  the  lime  the 
primary  stem  itself  is  a  sympodium  formed  in  this  manner.  If  the  flower-bearing  shoots 
above  ground  die  annually,  while  the  underground  portions  remain  in  a  living  condition, 
underground  sympodia  sometimes  arise  composed  of  the  comparatively  short  but  thick 
basal  portions  of  numerous  larger  shoots  which  have  long  since  died  off.  This  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  in  Pofygonatum  muliiflorum,  the  underground  stem  of  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Solomon's  Seal.  In  Fig.  143  is  represented  the  anterior  portion  of  one  of 
these  underground  stems,  those  produced  during  eight  previous  years  having  been  re- 
moved. The  stem  denoted  by  b  1866  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  upright  aerial  shoot 
bearing  leaves  and  lateral  flowers,  which  was  in  existence  in  that  year ;  but  this  shoot  is 
itself  only  the  terminal  part,  its  much  thicker  basal  portion  is  denoted  in  the  diagram  B 
(as  seen  from  above)  by  «  +  2  ;  the  slenderer  terminal  part  dies  off  in  the  autumn,  and  at 
b,  by  beneath  the  numbers  1864  and  1865,  are  shown  the  scars  which  remain  behind 
after  the  death  of  the  similar  earlier  terminal  parts.  The  portion  of  the  sympodium 
here  represented  thus  consists  of  the  three  basal  portions  «,  «  +  i,  »  +  2,  of  three  shoots, 
each  of  which  unfolded  its  aerial  portion  bearing  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  year  indicated. 
In  the  same  manner  the  bud  «  +  3  will  now  develoj>e  further ;  it  springs  from  the  axil 
of  the  leaf,  the  scar  or  insertion  of  which  is  denoted  by  9".  The  basal  portion  of  the 
shoot  which  proceeds  from  it  will  add  a  new  piece  to  the  sympodium,  its  terminal  part 
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will  grow  upwards,  develope  leaves  and  flowers,  and  then  die  off.  Just  asn-t-j  sprang 
from  a  leaf-axil  as  a  lateral  shoot  of  n  -t- 1,  so  did  this  also  spring  from  »  + 1.  Each 
of  these  shoots  produced  on  its  basal  portion  nine  membranous  colourless  scale-like 
leaves'  which  aie  still  partially  retained  in  n-f-j, while  in  a,a+  i,aDd  n  +  3,  ouly  their 
scais  are  to  be  seen  ■,  the  numbers  i-^  indicate  these  in  each  gear's  growth.  The  new 
lateral  shoot  arises  each  year  in  the  axil  of  the  ninth  and  last  scale-leaf,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding leaves  are  foliage-leaves  on  slender  elongated  intemodes,  while  the  intemodes 
of  the  basal  portion  between  the  membranous  scale-leaves  are  thick  and  short.  The 
leaves  are  in  two  rows  on  the  basal  parts,  alternately  right  and  left,  as  may  be  seen  by 
their  scais;  if  the  position  of  the  ninth  leaf  of  the  segment  n  is  called  left,  then  that 
of  the  segment  n  -i- 1  is  right,  that  of  the  segment  n  -i-  a  left ;  the  shoots  which  continue 
the  sympodium  are  thus  again  alternately  right  and  left;  and  hence  the  sympodium  Is  in 
this  case  a  scorpioid  cyme. 

It  is  evident  that  the  processes  of  growth  would  remain  precisely  the  same,  if,  at  the 

close  of  each  period 
of  growth,  after  the 
bud  for  the  next 
year  had  attained 
sufficient  vigour,  the 
whole  shoot,'includ- 
in g  its  basal  portion, 
had  died  off  and 
decayed ;  then,  of 
course,  no  sympo- 
dium would  be 
formed,  but  the 
development  of  the 
underground  buds 
would  nevertheless 
be  sympodial.  This 
occurs,  for  instance, 
in  our  native  tu- 
berous species  of 
Opbryt,  but  with 
the  difference  that 
if  a  sympodium  were 
actually  formed,  it 

would  be  a  helicoid  cyme.  The  processes  in  Cokbiaim  are  similar,  but  somewhat  more 
complicated. 

The  explanation  of  processes  of  growth  of  this  nature  requires  much  space,  as  is 
shown  by  the  above  example;  I  must  refer  therefore  to  the  laboure  of  Irmisch  men- 
tioned below'.  Where  the  leaves  are  clearly  developed  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicoty- 
ledons— and  it  is  only  in  a  few  forms  of  inflorescence  that  this  is  not  the  case — it  is 
almost  always  easy  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  a  branch-system,  even  without 
microscopic  examination;  because,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the  branching  is  axillary; 
the  position  of  the  leaves  then  makes  it  sufhcienlly  clear  which  is  mother-shoot  and 


'  [Niederblatter  or  ' Cataphyllary  leaves'  of  Henfrey;  Braun's  Rejuvenescence  in  Nature;  io 
Ray  Soc,  Botanical  and  Physiological  Memoirs,  1853.  p.  4.] 

'  Irmisch,  KnoUeti  und  Zwiebelgewachse.  Berlin  1830.— Dltlo,  Biologie  und  Morphol<^e 
der  Orehideen.  Leipzig  1853. — Dillo,  Beilrage  lur  Motphologie  dcr  Ptlanien.  Halle  18J4,  1856. — 
See  also  hia  papers  in  the  Bolanische  Zeilung  and  the  Regensburg  '  Flora.'  [Henfrey.  Bot.  Ga*. 
r850.  1851.] 
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which  lateral  shoot  when  we  have  spnpodUl  pseud-axes.  Sometimes,  however,  distor- 
tions occur  {t.g.  in  Soianaceae)  which  might  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  if  reference 
were  not  made  to  the  earliest  stages  of  development. 

Sect.  a6.  The  Belfttive  Fositioiis  of  Lateral  Uembers  on  a  Common 
Ajcib  '. — In  order  to  bring  the  facts  which  we  have  now  to  consider  into  a  clear 
and  simple  arrangement,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  use  of  a 
few  technical  expresdons  and  geometrical  modes  of  representation. 

By  the  term  Axial  Structure  or  Axis  is  to  be  understood,  in  future,  when  the 
contrary  is  not  expressly  stated,  any  member  that  continues  to  grow  at  its  apex 
and  produces  lateral  members ;  for  example,  a  mother-root  with  its  lateral  roots, 
a  stem  with  its  leaves ',  the  mid-rib 
of  a  leaf  with  its  leaflets,  pinnae, 
or  lobes,  or  a  tballus-shoot  with  its 
lateral  outgrowths. 

If  two  or  more  similar  lateral 
members  proceed  in  different  direc- 
tions from  the  same  transverse  zone 
of  an  axis,  they  constitute  a  Whorl. 
A  true  whorl  results  when  the  zone 
of  the  axis  which  produces  it  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
(Fig.  136);  a  Spurious  or  Pseudo- 
Whorl  when  the  zone  is  the  result 
of  unequal  development  of  the  axis, 
or  when  lateral  members  which 
were  formed  at  the  same  level 
have  become  so  far  separated  by 
subsequent  unequal  elongation  of 
the  axis,  that  they  appear,  in  the 
mature  state,  distributed  into  different 
zones.  SitnuUantous  Whorls  are  those 
whose  members  are  formed  simul- 
taneously  (Fig.  144).  Whorls  are  ^.;„'^r^f,"°^e^ 
svcctssive  when  the  members  at  the  1"k  ■TSt'^i^^cai'^'u.^i 
same  zone  grow  in  succession  either 
right  and  left,  as  is  shown  in  Fig  145,  and  as  occurs 


I  the  true  leaf-whorls  of 


'  Roper,  linnita,  1817,  p.  84,— Schimper-Braun.  Flora,  1835.  pp.  14;.  737.  748-— Bravais, 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  vol,  VII.  1837,  pp.  41,  193.— Wichura,  Flora,  1844,  p.  161.— Sendtner,  Flora, 
1S47,  pp.  joi,  J17.— Brongniart.  Flora,  1849,  p.  »s.— Braun,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Dot.  vol.  I.  1838.  p. 
JO7.— Iimisch.  nora,  1851,  pp.  81,  497.— Hanstein.  Flora,  1857,  p.  407.— Schimper.ditlo.p.  680.— 
Buchenau,  Flora,  i860,  p.  448.— Steniel,  Flora,  i860,  p.  45.— Numerous  pipers  by  \\>dler,  *.  g. 
Linnaa,  184J.  p.  15J;  Flora,  1844,  1850,  1851,  i8j;7,  1859,  i860, 1863.  and  elsewhere.— Hofracisler, 
Allgemdne  Morpholt^ic  der  Gewebe.  \%  8,  9.  [Haughton,  Manual  of  Geology. — Ellis.  Malhe- 
malical  Tracts,— A.  Dickson,  Trans.  Royal  Soc,  Edinb,  vol,  XXVI.  p.  jos—CliBunccy  Wright, 
Jlem.  Amer.  Acad.  vol.  IX,  p.  379. — H.  Airy,  Proceedings  Koyal  Society,  vol.  XXI,  p.  176. — 
Beal,  American  Naturalist,  1873,  vol.  VII   p.  449.] 

'  [TTie  lenn  Ph^lalaxa  is  used  in  works  on  descriplive  botany  to  denote  the  mode  of  arrange- 
ment of  leaves,  and  especially  of  the  foliage- leaves  on  the  stem.] 
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system  of  concentric  circles  comprises  the  members — in  this  case  leaves — on  an 
axis ;  the  lateral  axes — here  secondary  shoots — are  interposed  between  the  insertion 
of  the  respective  leaves  and  their  primary  axis. 

If  the  axial  members  are  greatly  shortened,  the  view  (from  above)  of  an 
axis,  with  its  lateral  members,  often  itself  supplies  the  diagram ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  leaf-rosettes  of  Crassulaceae,  and  in  most  flowers.  In  other  cases  a  transverse 
section  through  the  bud  enables  the  observer  to  examine  the  divergence  of  the 
leaves;  but  in  many  other  cases  the  relative  positions  are  more  obscure,  and  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  careful  examination.  In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  history 
of  development,  particular  methods,  depending  on  geometrical  principles,  are  often 
necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  relative  positions  correctly  and  at  the  same 
time  clearly. 

There  are  also  circumstances  in  which  it  is  desirable,  instead  of  representing 
the  relative  positions  on  a  horizontal  projection,  to  project  them  on  the  unrolled 
surface  of  the  axial  structure,  considered  as  a  cylinder  the  surface  of  which  is 
flattened  out.  The  transverse  sections  of  the  axis  lying  one  over  another  are 
denoted  on  this  surface  by  straight  horizontal  lines  on  which  the  positions  of  the 
members  are  drawn. 

Among  the  different  arbitrary  constructions  which  may  be  attempted  on  paper, 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  relative  positions  of  the  members  on  an  axis, 
or  of  reducing  them  to  short  geometrical  or  arithmetical  expressions,  the  following 
has  been  employed.  A  line  is  imagined  proceeding  from  any  one  of  the  older 
members  in  such  a  direction  that,  passing  round  the  axis  towards  the  right  or 
the  left,  it  includes  the  points  of  insertion  of  all  the  successive  lateral  members 
in  the  order  of  their  age;  the  horizontal  projection  of  this  line  is  called  the 
Genetic  Spiral;  in  reality  it  is  a  spiral^  running  round  the  stem  more  or  less 
regularly.  The  importance  of  this  construction  has  been  very  much  overrated, 
and  it  has  been  employed  where  it  is  not  only  inapplicable  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  history  of  development,  but  even  where  it  has  not  even  a  geometrical  meaning, 
and  no  longer  assists  a  conception  of  the  relative  positions,  but  even  makes  it 
more  difficult  and  complicated. 

When  we  are  dealing  with  solitary  leaves  or  shoots,  standing  out  from  the  axis 
in  three,  four,  fivt,  eight,  or  more  directions,  and  when  the  divergences  are  not  too 
variable,  the  construction  of  the  genetic  spiral  is  of  excellent  service  for  a  ready 
understanding  of  the  position  of  the  leaves  (Fig.  149) ;  and  a  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  peculiar  properties  of  this  ideal  line  may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  of 
great  use  in  morphology.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  even 
to  the  relative  pyosition  of  whorls ;  but  in  a  large  number  other  constructions  appear 
much  more  natural,  since  they  afford  an  easier  explanation  of  the  relative  positions, 
and  are  more  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  of  growth.  The  construction 
of  the  desired  genetic  spiral  is  altogether  impossible  where  the  leaves  are  formed 


*  If  the  spiral  winds  from  right  to  left,  the  right  edge  of  the  leaves  (as  you  ascend)  is  called  the 
kathodic,  the  left  edge  the  anodic;  the  reverse  in  the  spiral  of  an  opposite  direction  seen  from 
without. 
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io  simultaneous  whorls',  as  the  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  of  moat  flowers;  or 
even  In  successive  wborls  where  the  members  are  formed  in  advancing  order  right 
and  left,  as  in  Cbaracex  and  the  flowers  of 
Jieuda  (Fig.  145).  In  the  successive  whorls  of 
Salvaiia  nalant  the  construction  of  a  genetic 
spiral  would  be  equally  impossible.  Fig.  150,^ 
shows  the  diagram  of  the  stem  of  this  plant 
with  three  consecutive  three-leaved  whorls;  in 
each  of  these  the  leaf  w  is  formed  first,  then 
the  leaf  Z„  and  finally  the  leaf  Z,.  If  an 
attempt  be  made  to  construct  the  spiral,  it 
must  pass  from  w  over  Z,  across  to  Z„  then 
again  in  the  same  direction  over  w  across 
to  Z,;  the  figure  thus  formed  is  a  circle,  in 
which  the  divergences  of  successive  leaves  vary 
greatly.  If  we  now  pass  to  the  next  whorl,  the 
line  proceeds  in  a  spiral  direction  to  the  ntiX 
leaf  10;  but  then,  to  retain  the  genetic  succes- 
sion in  the  second  whorl,  the  line  must  be  continued  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
and  this  is  repeated  with  every  new  whorl.  It  is  evident  that  no  clear  conception 
can  be  obtained  in  this  forced  manner,  and  the  whole  construction  appears  alto- 
gether superfluous,  since  it  is 
required  by  no  feature  in  the 
history  of  development.  The 
stem  of  this  plant  is  construct- 
ed, as  Pringsheim  has  shown, 
of  two  rows  of  segments  (G, 
H,J,  K,  &c.,  in  Fig.  150,  A), 
which  arise  alternately  right 
and  left  from  the  apical  cell. 
Even  before  the  production  of 
the  leaves  each  segment  under- 
goes various  divisions,  and  in 
this  manner  the  stem  is  built 
up  of  transverse  disks  which 
are  in  alternate  succession 
nodes  and  internodes.  Each 
nodal  disk  consists  of  the 
anterior  half  of  an  older 
segment  and  the  posterior 
half  of  a  segment  nest  younger  in  age,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  An  intemode 
is  formed  of  a  whole  segment  of  one  row  and  of  two  half-segments  of  the  other 


'  Many  writers  employ  even  in  such  cases  the  conceplions  borrowei)  from  a  spiral  artangcment, 
considering  arbitrarily  as  of  successive  origin  the  members  of  the  whorl  which  arise  simultaneously ; 
but  this  is  not  in  harmony  with  a  true  scicntilic  method. 
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row.  Nodal  cells  occupying  clearly-delined  positions  produce  the  leaves  in  the 
order  stated.  This  development  furnishes  no  evidence  that  the  leaves  are  formed 
in  spiral  succession ;  the  bilateral  structure  of  the  stem  shows  rather  that  a 
spiral  construction  is  in  this  case  altogether  inadmissible.  The  same  may  be 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  MarsiUa,  where  the  creeping  stem  bears  on  its  upper 
side  two  rows  of  leaves,  while  the  under  side  forms  roots ;  the  leaves  borne  on 
the  upper  side  may  in  this  case  be  united  in  the  order  of  their  age  by  a  zigzag 


line  broken  right  and  left,  which  does  not  anywhere  touch  the  leafless  under  side 
of  the  stem,  and  corresponds  in  its  course  to  the  bilateral  structure  of  the  stem. 
The  spiral  construction  appears  also  to  be  meaningless  in  all  those  cases  where  it 
is  indifferent  whether  the  spiral  be  carried  right  or  lefL  This  is  the  case  where  the 
members  are  placed  in  two  rows,  with  a  constant  divergence  of  1,  and  are  thus 
arranged  alternately  in  two  orlhoslichies  lying  exactly  opposite  to  one  another,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  branchings  of  many  thallomes  i^e.g.  Stypocaulm,  Fig,  io8,  p.  139), 
the  leaves  of  Grasses,  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  lime,  elm,  hazel,  &c.     In  all  these 
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cases  of  decidedly  bilateral  construction  the  genetic  spiral  might  be  imagined  just  as 
well,  and  with  the  same  divergence,  ascending  right  or  left,  by  which  of  course  it 
loses  its  importance  for  any  morphological  conclusion,  as  much  as  if  one  supposed 
it  to  change  its  direction  from  leaf  to  leaf. 

It  is  principally  in  upright  axes  with  solitary  leaves  arranged  in  three,  four, 
five,  or  more  directions,  that  the  spiral  construction  appears  conformable  to 
natare,  and  agrees  with  the  symmetrical  relationships  of  plants,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  hereaftei.  The  spiral  construction  proves  to  be  opposed  to  nature 
in  bilateral  structures,  especially  in  creejHng  or  climbing  stems,  and  in  lateral 
branches. 

Id  those  cases  in  which  the  spiral  construction  may  be  employed  naturally 
to  elucidate  the  relative  portions  of  the  members,  two  cases  may  be  distinguished, 
according  as  the  divergences,  on  the  one  hand,  are  very  unequal  and  change 
abruptly,  or,  on  the  Other  hand,  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  one  another  or 
only  change  gradually.  In  the  first  case  the  members  appear  to  be  arranged 
irregularly  and  without  order,  as  the  foliage- leaves  on  the  stem  of  Frilillaria 
imptrudu  (Fig.  151),  the  flowers  on  the  rachis  of  the  raceme  of  Trigtochirt 
pahutrt  or  of  many  Dicotyledons.  When  the  change  of  divergence  on  the  same 
axis  is  abrupt,  it  may  also  ap- 
pear nore  natural  to  represent 
the  phyBotaxis  by  two  homodromal 
spirals  instead  of  one,  as  in  many 
species  of  aloe,  where  the  shoots 
commence  with  leaves  arranged  in 
two  rows,  and  then  pass  over  into 
complicated  divergences  which  lead 
finally  to  rosettes  of  leaves  radiat-  FiciiJ.-T™m™!i«iioin.f..hM.of^«\sn™. 

ing    on    all   sides.      This    occurs, 

e.g.  in  Alot  n'liaris,  lah/olia,  hrachyphyUa,  Lingua,  m'gricans,  and  Serra.  Fig, 
15a  shows  the  bansverse  section  of  a  shoot  of  the  last-named  species;  the 
first  six  leaves  are  arranged  alternately  in  two  rows  with  a  constant  diver- 
gence I;  at  the  7th  leaf  this  arrangement  is  suddenly  changed;  instead  of 
being  placed  over  5,  its  position  is  between  5  and  6 ;  but  the  8th  leaf  exhibits 
the  divergence  \  from  the  7th;  the  9th  again  changes  the  divergence,  instead  of 
being  placed  over  7,  it  is  between  7  and  6;  the  loih  leaf  again  diverges  about  | 
from  the  5th;  and  so  on.  The  leaves  7-15  are  evidently  arranged  in  pairs, 
the  pairs  being  7,  8;  9,  10;  ti,  12;  13,  14;  each  pair  consists  of  two  alternate 
(i.e.  not  opposite)  leaves,  the  divergence  of  which  is  |;  but  the  pairs  them- 
selves diverge  from  one  another  by  smaller  fractions.  If  it  is  desired  to  unite  all 
the  leaves  from  i  to  15  by  a  genetic  spiral,  an  abrupt  alteration  of  the  divergence 
would  occur  in  it.  The  relative  positions  are  shown,  however,  more  simply 
and  dearly  if,  keeping  in  view  the  bilateral  origin  of  the  shoot,  two  spirals  are 
constructed,  each  of  which  commences  from  one  of  the  original  orthostichies,  and, 
so  to  speak,  continues  it  in  a  spiral  curve ;  the  one  contains  all  the  leaves  with  an 
even  number,  the  other  those  with  an  uneven  number ;  the  two  are  homodromat, 
runiung  in  the  same  direction  round  the  stem.    The  bilateral  origin  of  the  shoot 
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may  be  followed  in  this  manner  up  to  the  terminal  rosette  of  leaves.  SimOar 
phyllotaxes  appear  to  occur  in  Drucana  and  in  some  Aroidese;  and  at  first  sight 
present  the  appearance  as  if  the  leaves  were  placed  in  two  rows  which  have  become 
changed  into  spirals  by  the  torsion  of  the  stem. 

If  w«  now  turn  to  those  cases  which  clearly  gave  rise  to  the  errooeous 
hypothesis  that  the  primary  law  of  phyllotaxis  is  a  universal  spiral  arrangement, 
we  find  the  leaves  placed  singly,  and  their  divergences  almost  or  quite  equal  or 
gradually  passing  over  into  some  other  value,  thus  corresponding  to  the  second 
case  named  above  of  spiral  arrangement.  In  these  cases  the  spiral  construction 
affords  a  simple  expression  of  the  law  of  phyllotaxis;  the  only  thing  required 
is  to  name  the  constant  angle  of  divergence ; — according  as  this  is  i,  J,  \,  |,  H, 
tec,  the  phyllotaxis  is  termed  simply  one  of  ^,  |,  J,  and  so  on.  It  is  usual  in 
such  cases  for  the  divergence  not  to  remain  constant  for  all  the  lateral  members 
of  an  axis;  shoots  which  form  numerous  leaves  mostly  begin  with  more  simple 
arrangements,  as  |,  and  then  pass  over  into  more  complicated  ones,  an  arrange- 
ment being  considered  more  complicated 
when  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  the  fraction  of  divergence  are  larger. 
When  the  diveig;ence3  between  lateral 
members  placed  solitarily  with  a  spiral 
arrangement  are  equal,  they  must  also 
stand  in  straight  rows,  the  number 
of  which  is  expressed  by  the  denom- 
inator of  the  angle  of  (Uvergence.  If, 
for  instance,  the  divergence  is  a  constant 
one  of  f,  as  in  Fig.  153,  there  are  eight 
orthostichies,  the  9th  member  standing 
on  the  same  median  plane  as  the  ist, 
the  loth  as  the  and,  the  nth  as  the 
3rd,  and  30  on.  In  a  f  phyllotaxis,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  6th  member  stands  over  the  rst,  the  7th  over  the  and,  and  so 
on.  In  some  cases  the  orthostichies  are  very  obvious,  as,  for  instance,  in  cacti  with 
prominent  angles  to  the  stem,  the  angles  corresponding  to  the  orthostichies  of  the 
spirally  arranged  leaves,  which,  however,  in  this  case  mostly  remain  undeveloped. 
In  venicillate  leaves  also  the  straight  rows  are  mostly  conspicuous  if  the  shoot  be 
looked  at  from  above,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  decussate  two-leaved  whorls  of  £u- 
pkorbia  LatkyrU,  and  the  cactus-like  E.  eanarietuts. 

When  the  members  of  a  spiral  phyllotaxis  with  a  constant  angle  of  divergence 
stand  sufGciently  close  to  one  another,  other  spiral  arrangements  are  easily  seen, 
one  of  which  may  be  followed  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  and  more  or  less 
completely  concealing  the  genetic  spiral.  These  rows  are  called  Parasiichia,  and 
are  particularly  clear  in  fir-cones,  the  leaf-rosettes  of  Crassulacex,  the  flower-heads 
of  the  sunflower  and  other  Compositx,  and  the  spadices  of  Aroide».  They  may  be 
seen  in  every  spiral  phyllotaxis  with  a  constant  divergence,  and  can  always  be  made 
clear  in  the  diagram,  or  when  the  arrangement  is  represented  on  an  unrolled 
cylindrical  surface.     The  consideration  of  these  constructions  leads  b)  definite 
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geometrical  roles,  by  means  of  which  the  genetic  spiral  can  be  easily  deduced 
from  the  parastichies  ^. 

It  is  evident  that  the  constructions  hitherto  mentioned  can  only  be  more  or 
less  convenient  aids  to  an  understanding  of  the  actual  principles  of  the  arrangement 
of  leaves.  But  in  order  to  obtain,  with  their  assistance,  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
processes  of  growth  themselves  of  which  these  principles  are  the  result,  it  is 
necessary  to  follow  the  development,  and  in  every  single  case  to  ask  the  question, 
what  circumstances  are  the  cause  of  a  new  member  being  fonned  just  in  this  place. 
and  nowhere  else.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  bring  forward  here  some  of  the 
points  which  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  this  view. 

(i)  The  first  point  is  always  to  determine  with  certainty  the  order  of  succession 
in  which  the  lateral  members  are  formed.   . 

(2)  Attention  must  be  paid  not  only  to  the  lateral  divergence,  but  also  to  the 
k>ngitu<final  distance  at  which  a  new  member  is  formed  at  the  growing  point  above 
the  members  last  preceding  it  The  longitudmal  distances  of  the  youngest 
lateral  structures  of  a  growing  point  from  one  another  are  usually  very  small; 
there  is  often  no  space  to  be  distinguished  between  them,  t.  e,  between  the 
planes  of  insertion  of  the  youngest  members.  This  circumstance  may,  on  the 
one  band,  assist  in  the  determination  of  the  place  where  the  next  member  must  be 
produced ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  give  occasion,  as  the  development  of  the 
axis  proceeds  with  its  crowded  lateral  members,  to  compression  and  distortion,  by 
which  the  original  arrangement  is  altered. 

(3)  By  the  increase  in  length  of  the  common  axis,  members  which  were  at 
first  closely  crowded  become  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one  anoth;^r, 
while  others,  in  consequence  of  slower  growth,  remain  closely  packed;  so  that  a 
different  distribution  occurs  in  different  parts  of  the  stem,  as  in  the  leaf-rosettes  and 
flower- stalks  of  Crassulaceae,  Agave,  A  hi,  &c.  In  the  same  manner  the  angle  of 
divergence  frequently  becomes  changed  by  the  more  rapid  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  axial  structure  on  one  side  than  on  the  other;  and  stiU  more  commonly  by 
torsion  round  its  own  axis  of  growth.  By  such  torsions  lateral  members,  arranged 
at  first  exactly  in  straight  rows,  become  displaced  so  that  the  orthostichies  appear  as 
if  wound  spirally  round  the  axis.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  according  to  N^geli 
and  Leitgeb,  in  the  root-systems  of  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Rhizocarpeae,  as  well  as 
in  the  three-rowed  phyllotaxis  of  the  Moss  Fontinalis  aniipyretica,  according  to 
Leitgeb.  But  the  most  striking  example  is  furnished  by  the  stem  of  the  screw-pine, 
Pandanus  uiilis.  In  the  bud,  the  numerous  leaves,  already  strongly  developed, 
stand,  as  is  shown  by  the  transverse  section,  in  three  perfectly  straight  lines  with 
the  phyllotaxis  \ ;  but,  as  the  development  of  the  stem  advances,  it  undergoes  so 
severe  a  torsion  that  the  three  orthostichies  are  transformed  into  three  strongly 
curved  spiral  lines  running  round  the  stem  (see  Fig.  154).  In  these  and  similar 
cases  the  change  in  the  relative  positions  caused  by  the  torsion  of  the  actual 
structure  can  be  easily  and  certainly  determined.  But  when  the  structures  are  so 
arranged  at  the  apex  of  the  axial  structiu'e  that  the  angle  of  divergence  cannot 


*  As  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  only  of  value  to  those  who  are  practically  concerned  with 
phyllotaxis,  I  must  refer  to  the  detailed  description  in  Hofmeister's  Allgemeine  Morphologic^  §  9.  , 
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be  accurately  csiimaied  by  an  apical  view  from  above,  it  must  remain  uncei^h 

whether  the  posilion  of  the  mature  members  is  unchanged,  or  has  been  aUered 
by  lateral  displacement  and  torsion  of  the  axis.  A  displacement,  for  instance, 
of  about  9"  would  be  sufficient  to  alter  the  divergence  from  |  to  |,  a  similar 
displacement  of  i'3''  would  change  the  divergence  from  -jg  to  j^.  When  the  phyl- 
lolaxis  is  very  complicated  and  the  number  of  the  longitudinal  rows  very  large, 
extremely  small  and  alinoBl  inappreciable  distortions  are  sufficient  to  destroy  the 


original  arrangi 


id  to  bring  i 


)  existence  altogether  different  systen 
parastichies.  This  observation  is  of  in- 
terest so  far  as  it  makes  it  seem  doubtful 
whether  certain  complicated  phyllotaxes 
are  always  due  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment of  the  members '. 

(4)  It  must  be  observed  whether  the 
posilion  of  ni-'wly-formcd  members  or  the 
subsequent  change  shows  any  relation  to 
the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  of 
the  light  u'hich  falls  upon  them,  or  of  any 
pressure  acting  from  without^  The  effect 
of  ihe  force  of  gravitation  is  that  primary 
shoots  which  are  in  the  main  upright  put 
forth  leaves  spreading  on  all  sides ;  while 
such  as  have  a  decidedly  horizontal  growth, 
in  which  a  rooting  under  side  is  contrasted 
with  an  upper  side,  usually  show  an  ar- 
rangement of  leaves  on  the  latter  in  two 
rows,  or  one  which  is  divided  into  two 
equal  halves  by  a  plane  cutting  ihe  stem 
longitudinally,  as  Sahinia,  MarsiUa,  Poly- 
poditmt  auraim,  Phris  aquiUita,  &c.  When 
vertical  primary  shoots  with  leaves  in 
several  rows  bear  secondary  horizontal 
branches  with  leaves  in  two  rows,  this 
relationship  is  less  clear,  as  in  the  cherry- 
laurel,  sweet  chestnut,  hazel,  &c.,  because 
of  r*'pMM"J','i^''Jv^lI!!l™uT!»  w^'^in^'iS  ^n  influence  independent  of  gravitation 
Mo7tl'l''rto'uu"*u«f.hV^™«Ir!^^n"b'.tap'iVVh'tK  '""St  in  these  cases  be  presumed  to  be 
«^««B ,.^.  «>i>«un;r,  .h.  .«r-u»mk.,u  «,  i„dit".,=d  b,  exercised  by  the  primary  upon  the  lateral 
axis,  as  is  shown  by  the  position  of  the 
leaves  in  the  Ja(«ral  buds  before  unfolding  (eee  Fig.  155,  p.  208}. 

{5)    It    must    further    be    observed    whether    the  first    appearance    of  lateral 


>  [S«  Airy.  Proc.  Roj-al  Soc  l.  ^.] 

*  Hofmeisler  (Allgemeinc  Morphologie,  j{  13,  14)  has  collected  a  series  of  facts  which  show 
reklionihips  of  this  kind ;  but.  imlh  with  Teference  to  Ihe  individiuil  facts  and  lo  the  iiileipretatioa 
which  he  gives,  I  un  deeidrily  of  a  different  opinion,  the  reasoni  for  which  would  carry  me  loo  far. 
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members  is  preceded  by  circumstances  connected  with  their  development  which  assist 
in  determining  their  place  of  origin.  Of  this  nature,  for  instance,  is  the  connexion 
between  the  points  of  origin  of  lateral  roots  and  the  fibro-f ascular  bundles,  the 
course  of  which  determines  the  arrangement  of  the  roots  in  rows ;  and  this  in 
turn  determines  the  lateral  roots  being  arranged  spirally  or  in>  whorls.  Here 
the  arrangement  in  longitudinal  rows  is  clearly  the  general  and  primary  one;  the 
divergdhces  and  longitudinal  distances  are  a  secondary  effect  determined  by  special 
accessory  circumstances.  The  point  of  origin/  of*  a  lateral  shoot  isj  on  the  other 
hand,  in  general  primarily  determined  by  its-relation  to  the  nearest  leaf^  since  it  must 
be  formed  beneath,  beside,  or  above  its  median  plane ;  forces  of  secondary  import- 
ance then  determine  whether  lateral  shoots  are  formed  in  connexion  with  each  leaf 
or  only  with  particular  leaves  of  an  axis/  and  so  forth.  The  phyllotaxis  of  the  lateral 
shoot  may  differ  from  that  of  its  primary  shoot,  because  the  growth  of  the  latter 
assists  in  influencing  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  lateral  shoots  with  a  distichous 
phyllotaxis  on  primary  shoots  with  an  arrangement  in  several  rowsv  Under  this 
heading  falls  also  the  bilateral  branching  of  leaves,  whether  the  stemntself  be  bilateral 
or  multilateral.  The  dimensions  of  the  growing  point  and  the  thickness  of  the  axial 
structure  derived  from  it  may  also  determine  the  number-  of  the  rows  of  lateral 
structures;  thus  thick  mother- roots  usually  produce  three  or  more  rows  of  seconc'ary 
roots,  while  more  slender  primary  roots  produce  only  two  rows  or  at  all  events  a 
smaller  number.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  roots  of  Cryptogams  (according  to  Nageli 
and  Leitgeb),  the  thick  primary  roots  of  the  maize,  oak,  pea,  scarlet-runner,  &c., 
form  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  more  orthostichies  of  lateral  roots,  which,  on  their  part, 
are  much  slenderer  and  produce  leweF  opihostichies.  The  same  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  with  the  phyllotaxis  of  stems.  When  the  size  of  the  growing  point  increases, 
the  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  larger  number  of  rows,  as  in  the  vigorous  seedlings  of 
many  Dicotyledons,  in  Palms,  Ncphrodium  Filix-mas,  &c.  This  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  many-rowed  flower-heads  of  the  sunflower  on  the  four-rowed  foliage- 
stem,  the  size  of  the  growing  point  undergoing  a  sudden  and  great  increase  at  the 
period  when  the  flower-head  is  being  formed  (Fig.  126,  p.  171).  But,  vice  versd^ 
the  number  of  the  rows  of  leaves  diminishes  when  the  size  of  the  growing  end  of  the 
stem  decreases  in  consequence  of  vigorous  growth  in  length;  this  is  seen,  for 
instance,  in  the  few-rowed  long  and  slender  peduncles  which  proceed  from  the 
many-rayed  leaf-rosettes  of  species  of  Aid^,*  Echeven'a,  &c.  If  the  insertion-  of  the 
leaves  or  shoots  takes  up,  at  an  early  stage,  a  large  part  of  the  periphery  at  the 
growing  point,  only  a  few  rows  of  leaves*  are  formed ;  if  the  insertion-planes  are 
relatively  small,  the  number  of  rows  on  the  axis  increases.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
many  rows  of  small  flowers  in^the  spadices*  of  Aroideae  or  the  racemes  of  Trifolium, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  same  phnts  are  in**  few  rows,  their  insertions  embracing  the 
stem  or  being  even  broader.  Hofmeister  *,  to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of  this 
point  of  view  in  the  theory  of  phyllotaxis,  states  the  general  rule  in  the  following 


'  Allgemeine  Morphologie,  §  11,  where  particular  cases  are  discussed  in  detail.  This  treatise  is 
beyond  question  the  most  important  that  has  hitherto  been  written  on  phyllotaxis ;  nevertheless,  in 
my  account,  which  necessary  limits  have  confined  almost  to  a  mere  sketch,  I  differ  from  Hofmeister's 
views  even  in  some  points  of  primary  importance. 
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"words : — New  lateral  members  have  their  origin  above  the  centres  of  the  widest  gaps 
which  are  left  al  the  circumference  of  the  growing  point  between  the  insertions  of  the 
nearest  older  numbers  of  the  same  kind.  The  rule  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  alterna- 
ting whorls  (especially  of  pairs  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  or  'decussating  % 
or  by  that  of  distichous  leaves  with  a  base  which  grows  early  in  breadth,  in 
Phanerogams  where  the  growing  point  consists  of  small  cells.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  decidedly  bilateral  horizontal  axes,  as  in  Pteris  aquilina,  Salvihia^  and 
Marsilea,  or  definite  relations  of  the  phyllotaxis  to  the  segmentation  of  an  apical 
cell  as  in  Mosses,  or  distinctly  successive  formation  of  the  members  of  the  same 
whorl,  as  in  Char  a,  Salviniay  the  flowers  of  Reseda^  kc,  the  mechanical  importance 

'  of  the  rule  is,  in  my  opinion,  subordinate  to  the  other  causes  which  then  have  the 
greatest  influence  in  determining  the  position  of  the  new  members.  Independently 
of  the  points  of  view  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1-4,  the  genetic  relationships  indicated 
in  this  paragraph  show  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  single  rule  which  will 
govern  all  cases  of  phyllotaxis.  Causes  which  belong  to  altogether  different  cate- 
gories must,  according  to  circumstances,  exercise  the  greatest  influence  in  determining 
the  point  at  which  a  new  member  is  formed. 

(6)  I  consider  it  a  circumstance  of  primary  importance  that  the  same  or  very 
similar  kinds  of  phyUotaxis  may  be  brought  into  existence  by  very  different  com- 
binations of  causes,  and  arrangements  apparently  very  different  by  very  similar 
combinations  of  causes.  Among  the  causes  here  referred  to  I  include  the  anterior 
development  of  the  axis  and  of  its  lateral  members,  the  influence  of  the  primary  on 
the  secondary  axes,  the  effect  of  pressure,  gravitation,  light,  and  similar  conditions. 
This  position  becomes  evident  when  it  is  observed  that  the  same  or  similar  diver- 
gences of  leaves  or  lateral  shoots  may  occur  everywhere,  in  unicellular  plants,  in 
.multicellular  plants  with  a  distinct  apical  cell,  and  in  those  in  which  the  growing 
point  consists  of  a  small-celled  tissue  without  any  definite  relation  to  the  segmentation 
of  an  apical  cell,  as  in  Phanerogams.     The  mechanics  of  growth  must  undoubtedly 

*be  different  when  the  lateral  branches  of  the  single  cell  of  Vaucheria  are  formed  in 
two  rows,  and  the  leaves  of  a  Fissidens  or  of  a  Grass  are  produced  in  the  same  or 
a  similar  position,  in  which  case  the  cell-walls  of  the  primary  meristem  represent  a 
multiplicity  of  causes  of  growth  and  of  hindrances  to  it.  The  similar  arrangement 
of  the  outgrowths  under  such  different  circumstances  does  not  prove  that  the  cir- 

.  cumstances  themselves  are  indifferent,  but  only  that  altogether  different  combinations 
of  causes  may  lead  to  very  similar  relationships  of  position.  In  Muscineae  and 
Vascular  Cryptogams  the  relation  of  the  formation  of  leaves  to  the  segmentation 
of  the  apical  cell  is  the  more  obvious  the  nearer  the  leaves  originate  to  the  apex. 
It  is  most  obvious  of  all  in  Mosses,  where  each  segment  grows  out  into  a  leaf- 
forming  protuberance  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  and  before  further  cell-division 
takes  place.  Here  the  immediate  controlling  cause  of  the  position  of  the  leaves  is 
that  of  the  leaf-forming  '  segments '  themselves ;  when  these  latter  are  formed  in  two 
alternating  longitudinal  rows,  as  in  Fissidens  \  two  rows  or  orthostichies  of  alternating 
leaves  arise  with  the  divergence  J.     When  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  is  into 


'  Lorentz,  Moosstudien.    Leipzig  1864. 
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three  rows,  so  that  each  new  division-wall  of  the  apical  cell  is  parallel  to  the  last 
division-wall  bat  two,  as  in  F<nUtnalis,  three  rows  of  leaves  result,  arranged  spirally 
with  the  constant  divergence  ^.  When  the  apical  cell  is  a  three-sided  pyramid, 
but  the  new  walls  which  are  formed  in  it  are  not  parallel  to  those  already  in  existence, 
bat  obliqae,  so  that,  for  example,  all  the  segments  are  broader  on  the  anodic  than 
on  the  kathodic  side,  then  the  segments  no  longer  lie  in  three  straight  rows,  but 
either  three  spirals  or  one  only  can  be  recognised  encirclii^  the  axis;  and  since  each 
' s^^ent'  in  this  case  {e.g.  in  Polyirichum,  Catharinea^  and  Sphagnum ^)  developes 
into  a  leaf,  the  leaves  are  formed  in  spiral  phyllotaxes,  with  divergences  depending 
on  the  obliquity  of  the  principal  walls  of  the  segments  to  one  another'.  These 
phenomena  show  clearly  that  wheu  each  segment  produces  a  leaf,  the  phyllotaxis 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  new  principal  walls  of  the  segments  arise ;  and 
since  the  direction  taken  by  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  depends  again  on 
causes  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant,  the  phyllotaxis  must  also  finally  be 
referred  to  these  unknown  causes.  In  certain  cases  a  reason  may  be  given  why,  when 
the  mode  of  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  is  the  same,  the  positions  at  which  th  i  leaves 
are  formed  are  nevertheless  variable.  The  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  both  in 
Fontirudis  and  in  Equisetum^  lie  in  three  straight  rows ;  but  in  Foniinalis  the  solitary 
leaves  stand  in  straight  rows  and  are  arranged  spirally  with  the  constant  divergence 
J,  while  in  Equueium,  on  the  contrary,  alternating  whorls  of  leaves  arise  whicli  have 
grown  together  in  the  form  of  a  sheath ;  because  here,  as  Rees  has  shown ',  the  three 
s^^ents  of  each  cycle,  arranged  originally  in  a  spiral  manner,  are  finally  placed,  in 
consequence  of  the  growth  not  being  uniform,  on  the  same  zone.  From  this  a  cir- 
cular projection  next  grows  out,  on  which  the  sheath-teeth  are  formed.  From  the 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  growth  of  the  segments,  the  causes  of  which  are  at  present 
unknown,  still  further  differences,  as  compared  with  FonimaliSy  are  introduced,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  development  of  the  whorls  themselves  becomes  alternate 
instead  of  superposed,  as  might  be  the  case.  If  the  processes  which  take  place  in 
Martilea^  as  Hanstein  has  described  them  *,  are  compared  with  this,  it  is  seen  that  the 
segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  agrees  in  the  main  with  that  of  Foniinalis 
and  Equiseium  ;  it  is  in  three  rows  with  a  divergence  \,  As  in  Foniinalis,  the  leaves 
originate  by  a  curving  outwards  of  the  segment-cells ;  but  the  leaves  are  in  this  case 
not  arranged  in  three  rows  as  in  Foniinalis,  nor  in  whorls  as  in  Equiseium,  but  in  two 
rows.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  stem,  together 
with  the  growing  point,  lies  in  a  horizontal  position ;  it  has  an  upper  and  an  under 
side.  The  segments  of  the  apical  cell  form  two  rows  on  the  upper  and  one  on  the  under 
side ;  but  the  former  produce  leaves,  the  latter  roots.  The  horizontal  position  of  the 
stem  and  its  bilateral  development  are  here  perhaps  the  cause  why  the  upper  side 


'  Compare  the  admirable  description  by  Leitgeb  in  the  case  of  Sphagnum,  in  the  Sitzungsber . 
der  kais.  Akad.  der  Wissenschaften,  Wien,  March  1869. 

*  See  Hofmeister,  AUg.  Morph.  p.  494;  and  Miiller,  Eine  algemeinc  morphologische  Studie, 
Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  t.  IX.  fig.  24.  In  such  cases  the  behaviour  of  the  apical  cell  may  be  represented  by 
imagining  it  to  rotate  on  its  axis,  as  I  expressed  it  in  my  first  edition.  The  description  there  given 
does  not  however  now  appear  to  me  suited  to  the  beginner. 

*  Recs,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  VI.  p.  216. 

*  Hanstein,  in  Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  IV.  p.  252. 
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only  produces  leaves ;  and  since  its  segments  lie  in  two  rows,  there  are  two  rows  of 
leaves,  which  we  may  imagine  united  by  a  zigzag  line.  But  a  further  cause  of  the 
difference,  as  compared  with  Foniinalis  and  Equiseium,  arises  from  the  fact  that  in 
MarsiUa  it  is  not  every  segment  of  the  two  rows  on  the  upper  side  that  forms  a  leaf; 
according  to  Hanstein,  certain  segments  remain  sterile,  and  these  form  the  intemodes 
which  are  at  first  wanting  in  Foniinalis  and  Equisetum^  and  are  only  formed  at  a 
later  period  by  further  differentiation  and  intercalary  growth.  In  Pieris  aquilina  and 
in  Salvinia  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  are  also  formed,  as  in  Eissidtns, 
in  two  rows ;  but  the  phyllotaxis  is  in  all  these  cases  very  different.  The  effect  of  the 
difference  of  growth  is  first  of  all  shown  in  the  decidedly  horizontal  position  of  the 
stem  of  these  plants,  and  also  in  the  circumstance  that  the  segments  themselves  grow 
vigorously  in  thickness  and  length,  and  divide  before  the  formation  of  the  leaves 
commences  ;  it  is  not  from  the  segment-cells  which  are  already  in  existence  that  the 
leaves  originate,  but  from  certain  cells  resulting  from  their  division  at  a  distance 
from  the  apex  of  the  stem.  This  is  common  to  PUris  and  Salvinia;  but  in 
the  divisions  of  the  segments  and  in  the  whole  growth  of  the  stem  considerable 
differences  between  the  two  occur.  Pieris  aquilina  forms  on  the  upper  side  of  its 
thick  underground  horizontal  shoots  two  alternating  rows  of  leaves,  while  Salvinia 
forms  alternating  whorls  on  its  slender  floating  shoots,  the  members  of  the  whorls 
showing  a  very  peculiar  order  of  succession  corresponding  to  the  bilateral  arrange- 
ment and  the  horizontal  growth  of  the  axis. 

The  genetic  forces  which  have  an  evident  influence  on  the  phyllotaxis  of  Cryp- 
togams through  the  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  and  the  further  behaviour  of  the 
segments,  are  wanting  in  Phanerogams,  where  the  leaves  spring  from  a  small-celled 
cone  of  growth  the  tissue  of  which  behaves  like  an  almost  homogeneous  plastic  mass. 
The  immediate  causes  which  determine  the  spot  where  a  leaf  or  shoot  is  to  arise 
can  no  longer  be  referred  here,  step  by  step,  to  the  behaviour  of  an  apical  cell ; 
they  lie  rather  in  the  position  of  leaves  already  in  existence,  in  their  increase  in 
breadth,  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  cone  of  growth,  in  its  inclination  to  the  vertical, 
in  its  relation  to  the  size  of  the  mother-shoot,  &c. — conditions  which,  as  has  ab-eady 
been  mentioned  under  paragraph  5,  have  been  treated  in  detail  by  Hofmeister.  The 
rule  there  enunciated,  that  lateral  shoots  arise  above  the  centres  of  the  widest 
intervals  between  the  youngest  contiguous  shoots,  gives  an  efficient  cause  for  the 
determination  of  the  place  of  origin  of  new  members,  and  may  be  applied  also  to  the 
first  leaves  of  lateral  shoots,  which  generally  show  a  definite  relationship  to  the 
subtending  leaf.  In  Monocotyledons,  for  instance,  the  first  leaf  of  an  axillary  shoot 
usually  stands  on  its  posterior  side,  i.  e,  next  the  mother-axis ;  while  in  Dicoty- 
ledons the  axillary  shoot  generally  begins  with  two  leaves,  which  stand  right  and 
left  of  the  median  plane  of  the  subtending  leaf,  and  thus  fall  in  the  space  between 
it  and  the  primary  axis  which  is  least  exposed  to  pressure. 

As  has  now  been  shown  in  this  brief  introduction,  the  investigations  of 
phyllotaxis  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  ascertain  in  each  separate  case  the 
phenomena  preceding  and  accompanying  the  origin  of  a  member,  as  well  as  those 
forces  which,  from  their  direction,  exercise  an  influence  on  the  point  of  origin, 
and  then  lay  down  more  general  laws  as  the  result  of  comparison  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  cases.     In  these  as  in  all  other  investigations  into  organisms,  we  are 
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alwajTs  however  met  at  the  very  outset  by  a  consideration  of  great  importance  which 
imposes  itself  upon  us,  I  mean  the  /au/  ensemble  of  properties  which  define  the 
character  of  the  natural  group,  class,  or  order.  By  recognising  a  plant  as  a  member 
of  a  particular  class,  e,g,  Muscineae,  Filices,  Equisetaceae,  Rhizocarpeae,  Phanerogamia, 
&c.,  an  aggregate  of  properties  is  ascribed  to  it,  which  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
such.  If  we  pay  special  regard  to  the  point  of  view  opened  out  by  the  Theory  of 
Descent,  we  must  recognise  in  the  law  of  heredity  and  the  physiological  adaptation 
of  organs,  the  difficulty  or  even  impossibility  of  demonstrating  the  causes  of  any 
morpholc^cal  phenomenon  in  any  other  manner  than  genetically.  Organic  forms 
are  not  the  result  of  combinations  of  forces  and  materials  given  once  for  all, 
and  alwajTS  again  reproduced  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  crystal  which  is  first  dissolved  and  then  re-crystallised,  but  of  combinations 
which  repeat  themselves  hereditarily  and  which  at  the  same  time  undergo  change. 
To  understand  these  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  past,  and  not  merely  to  the  im- 
mediate present 

Abundant  opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  the  description  of  the  various  classes  in 
Book  II.  for  a  more  exact  observation  of  particular  relations  of  position ;  but  what  has 
now  been  said  is  sufficient  as  a  preliminary.  Some  additional  remarks  on  the  Spiral  Theory 
in  the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis  may  however  find  a  place  here.  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  the  construction  required  and  employed  in  this  theory  is  not  in  all  cases 
possible^  being  sometimes  arbitrary  and  without  relation  to  development,  and  at  other 
times  simply  meaningless;  and  that,  finally,  only  those  cases  admit  of  the  application 
of  this  theory  without  violence,  where  the  shoot  forms  three  or  more  rows  of  leaves 
distributed  singly  and  uniformly  in  all  directions.  The  history  of  development  often 
points  to  quite  different  constructions,  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  spiral  is  still 
geometrically  possible.  But  even  where  the  connection  of  the  leaves  in  order  of  suc- 
cession in  age  by  a  spiral  running  round  the  stem  in  the  same  direction  is  possible  and 
even  apparently  useful,  there  is  not  in  the  phenomena  connected  with  development 
any  sufficient  reason  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  growth  of  the  generating  axis  itself 
actually  follows  a  spiral  ^. 

Closely  connected  with  the  spiral  theory,  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  doctrine  of  phyllotaxis,  is  another  very  peculiar  law  connected  with  the  angles  of 
divergence.  It  was  thought,  namely,  that  a  kind  of  natural  law  was  found  when  it  was 
discovered  that  some  of  the  most  commonly  occurring  constant  divergences  ^,  ^,  |,  ^,  ^, 
and  some  of  the  less  common  ones,  as  ^^f,  if,  j^  ^,  &c.',  may  be  represented  as  succes- 
sive convergents  of  the  continued  fraction 

1 RADCUFEBb 

2  +  1 


I  +  I 

I  •  .  .  • 

Were  it  possible  to  combine  all  kinds  of  phyllotaxis  without  exception  in  this  manner 
into  one  single  continued  fraction,  we  should  actually  have  a  kind  of  natural  law,  in  which 
there  would  be  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  which  would  hence  stand  out  as  an 


'  See  on  this  point  Hofmeister,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1867,  nos.  5,  6,  7,  and  Allgemeine  Morphologie, 
p.  481. 

'  It  roust  be  observed  in  reference  to  this  that  it  remains  uncertain  whether  such  complicated 
divergences  are  ever  so  formed  originally,  or  whether  they  are  not  always  consequences  of  compli- 
cated displacements,  in  consequence  of  which  the  direct  observation  of  the  growing  point  does 
not  give  in  these  cases  a  certain  conclusion. 
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inexplicable  curiosity.  This  is  not  however  exactly  the  case.  There  are  many  phyl- 
lotaxes  which  ^annot  be  expressed  by  this  continued  fraction ;  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  method,  new  continued  fractions  have  to  be  constructed,  e,g. 


^     or  ^    &c.; 

I  +  I  I  +  I 

of  which  indeed  only  one  or  two  convergents  are  for  the  most  part  met  with  as  actual 
angles  of  divergence.  And  since  it  is  possible  immediately  to  construct  a  new  continued 
fraction  for  every  phyllotaxis  which  cannot  be  arranged  under  those  already  in  existence, 
it  is  of  course  possible  to  represent  by  this  method  all  varieties  of  phyllotaxis;  but  it 
follows  at  the  same  time  that  the  method  itself  thus  loses  all  deeper  significance.  If 
.  those  divergences  only  occurred  on  one  and  the  same  axis  or  on  one  system  of  axes 
which  can  be  represented  by  convergents  of  one  and  the  same  continued  fraction,  or 
if  the  different  values  of  one  particular  continued  fraction  occurred  exclusively  in  a 
genus,  family,  or  order,  the  method  would  even  in  that  case  be  of  some  value.  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  Since  moreover  no  actual  relationship  of  the  method  to  the  history 
of  development,  to  the  classification  of  plants,  or  to  the  mechanics  of  growth,  has  been 
established,  in  spite  of  numberless  observations,  it  seems  ^o  me  absolutely  impossible  to 
imagine  what  value  the  method  can  have  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  laws  of  phyllotaxis. 
But  even  as  a  mnemonic  assistance  it  appears  to  me  not  only,  superfluous,  but  even  dis- 
advantageous, since  the  use  of  it  diverts  the  attention  from  relationships  which  are  of 
real  importance  ^ 

Sect.  27.  DirectionB  of  Growth*. — (i)  In  every  thallus,  branch,  stem,  leaf, 
hair,  and  root,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  two  opposite  ends,  the  Base  and  the 
Apex.  The  base  is  the  place  where  the  member  originated  and  began  to  grow; 
the  apex  is  the  extremity  in  the  direction  of  the  growth.     The  direction  from  the 


*  [Chauncey  Wright  (Memoirs  of  Amer.  Acad.  vol.  ix.  p.  389)  has  pointed  out  an  interesting 
property  of  the  series  i»  i«  }*  ^ which  includes  all  the  mor&  common  arrangements  of  phyllo- 
taxis. If  the  spiral  line  passing  through  successive  leaves  be  traced  the  long  way  round,  we  obtain 
the  complementary  series  ^»  f  1 1»  i the  terms  of  which  arc  successive  convergents  of  the  con- 
tinued fraction                                     x  + 1 

i  +  i 


1+   &C. 


If  we  put  this  =  K  then  ^  =  -  ' 


or  K'^i-K 

.-.  I  iK^K\i-K 

or  K  is  the  ratio  of  the  extreme  and  mean  proportion ;  and  generally 

K  is  therefore  the  angular  divergence  which  would  effect  *  the  most  thorough  and  rapid  distribution 
of  the  leaves  round  the  stem,  each  new  or  higher  leaf  falling  over  the  angular  space  between  the  two 
older  ones  which  are  ixearest  in  direction,  so  as  to  divide  it  in  the  same  ratio,  A',  in  which  the  first 
two  or  any  two  successive  ones  divide  the  circumference.  Now  f  and  all  successive  fractions  differ 
inappreciably  from  K?  Practically,  therefore,  all  terms  of  the  series  above  the  third  fulfil  the 
condition  of  that  leaf-distribution  which  is  theoretically  the  most  efficient  by  distributing  the  leaves 
most  completely  to  the  action  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.] 

^  H.  von  Mohl,  Ueber  die  Symmetric  der  Pflanzen,  in  his  Vermischte  Schriften.  1846. — 
Wichura,  Flora,  1844,  pp.  161  et  ftf^.— Hofmeister,  AUgemeine  Morphologic,  §§  i,  23,  24. — Pfeflfer, 
Arbeiten  des  botan.  Instituts  in  Wiirzburg,  1871,  p.  77. 
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base  to  the  apex  is  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  member  mKler  consideration ; 
and  a  section  made  in  this  direction  is  called  a  longitudinal  section.  The  transverse 
direction  and  section  of  the  member  are  at  right  angles  to  the  longitudinal  ones. 

(2)  In  every  transverse  section  of  a  member  there  is  a  point  about  which  the 
internal  structure  and  external  contour  are  so  arranged  that  it  must  be  considered 
as  its  Organic  Centre.  Every  line  drawn  from  this  point  towards  any  point  of  the 
circtimfereDce  is  a  radius;  every  portion  of  the  transverse  section  has  one  side 
facing  the  drcomference  and  one  facing  the  centre^  these  being  usually  developed 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  sides  that  face  the  radii,  and  hence  easily  distin- 
guishable from  them.  These  relationships  are  recognised  with  ease  in  the  transverse 
section  of  woody  stems  and  of  all  roots,  but  can  be  easily  made  out  in  other 
cases  also,  even  in  unicellular  plants  and  hairs.  The  organic  centre  of  the  trans- 
verse section  does  not  usually  coincide  with  the  geometrical  centre,  as  is  easily 
seen  in  the  transverse  sections  of  most  petioles  and  horizontal  branches  with  an 
'  eccentric'  pith. 

(3)  If  a  line  be  imagined  uniting  the  organic  centres  of  all  the  transverse 
sections  of  a  member,  this  is  the  Longtiudinal  Axis  or  Axis  of  Grawih  of  the 
member.  The  axis  of  growth  may  be  a  straight  or  a  crooked  line ;  in  the  younger 
parts  (nearer  the  apex)  it  may  be  crooked,  and  again  straight  in  those  which  are 
further  developed  (further  from  the  apex),  as  in  Sa/vima  and  Utricularia ;  or  the 
reverse.  A  plane  which  passes  through  the  member  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contain 
the  axis  is  called  an  Axial  Longitudinal  Section.  If  the  axis  be  curved  in  a  plane, 
this  plane  coincides  with  the  axial  longitudinal  section ;  if  the  axis  is  straight,  the 
number  of  possible  axial  longitudinal  sections  is  very  large  or  even  infinite. 

Growth  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  is  generally  quicker,  and  also 
generally  lasts  longer,  than  in  the  transverse  directions,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  most 
stems  (haulms,  flower-stalks,  scapes,  palm-stems),  in  long  leaves,  in  all  roots,  and 
in  most  hairs  and  thallomes.  This  characteristic  cannot  however  be  used  in  the 
general  definition;  for  there  are  cases  in  which  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the 
growth  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  is  more  intense  or  more  prolonged 
than  in  the  radial  directions;,  as,  e.g.  in  the  stem  oi IsoHtes^  and  the  prothallium  of 
some  Poljrpodiaceae.  But  the  characteristic  is  superfluous  for  the  determination  of 
the  longitudinal  axis ;  its  direction  can  always  be  recognised  by  the  position  of  the 
base  and  apex  of  a  member ;  and  the  point  where  it  cuts  the  transverse  section  (the 
organic  centre)  can  be  found  without  anything  else  being  known  about  the  relation- 
ships of  growth.  It  is  always  possible,  without  even  knowing  the  duration  or 
intensity  of  the  growth,  to  decide  which  is  the  longitudinal  and  which  the  transverse 
section  of  a  member ;  this  can  indeed  be  determined  from  a  very  small  fraction  of 
it ;  in  a  MammOaria,  a  Melocactus,  or  a  Cereus,  it  is  just  as  easy  to  determine  the 
longitudinal  axis  of  growth  in  early  youth,  when  these  cacti  are  often  as  thick  as 
they  are  long,  as  it  is  later  when  they  are  much  longer  than  thick.  This  is  also  the 
case  in  the  abbreviated  axis  of  bulbs,  in  many  tubers  and  corms  (as  the  crocus), 
and  in  fruits,  like  those  of  many  gourds,  whose  diameter  is  much  greater  than  their 
length. 

The  growth  of  roots  and  stems  in  the  direction  of  their  longitudinal  axis  is 
generally  unlimited,  that  of  leaves  and  hairs  mostly  limited,  although  these  rela- 
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tionships  are  sometimes  reversed.  When  the  growth  is  unlimited,  its  products 
along  the  axis  are  usually  constantly  repeated,  the  segments  formed  one  after 
another  are  similar,  the  lateral  members  that  spring  from  them  (branches,  leaves, 
lateral  roots,  &c.)  are  uniform,  or  they  exhibit  in  their  development  a  repeated 
alternation,  as,  e,  g»  in  Moss-stems,  rhizomes  of  Equtsetum^  primary  stems  of  Coni- 
fers, &c.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  growth  along  the  axis  is  limited  and  definite, 
the  resulting  segments  are  dissimilar,  and  their  outgrowths  exhibit  progressive 
changes  (metamorphosis).  This  occurs  in  most  leaves,  the  basal  portions  of  which 
are  usually  strikingly  different  in  form  from  the  parts  nearer  the  apex;  it  occurs 
also  in  the  stems  of  Angiosperms  with  terminal  flowers,  which  commence,  for 
instance,  with  the  formation  of  radical  leaves,  proceed  to  that  of  foliage-leaves,  and 
then,  through  the  bracts,  pass  over  into  the  production  of  floral  leaves,  closing  with 
that  of  carpellary  leaves. 

Axial  growth  is  always  limited  when  true  dichotomy  occurs  at  the  apex;  on 
the  other  hand,  bifurcations  repeat  and  continue  the  mode  of  development  of  their 
common  basal  portion  (as  in  Fucus  or  Selaginellc^  although  individual  branches 
may  terminate  their  growth  without  dichotomy  by  producing  fruit. 

(4)  If  an  axial  longitudinal  section  is  imagined  to  pass  through  a  member, 
the  conformation  right  and  left  may  be  similar,  like  the  right  and  left  halves 
of  the  human  body.  If  the  two  halves  are  so  similar  that  the  one  is  a  reflected 
image  of  the  other,  they  are  symmetrical,  and  the  dividing  plane  between  them 
is  called  a  plane  of  symmetry.  In  this  strictest  sense  symmetry  is  very  rarely 
found  in  plants  (most  nearly  in  many  flowers  and  stems  with  decussating  whorls); 
and  accordingly  the  term  is  constantly  employed  in  a  laxer  sense.  Two,  three,  four, 
or  a  larger  number  of  symmetrically  dividing  planes  often  pass  through  a  member 
(a  branch  or  root),  all  of  which  intersect  in  the  axis  of  growth.  Such  members 
are  called  polysymmeirical ;  so-called  *  regular '  flowers,  stems  with  alternating 
whorls,  and  most  roots,  are  polysymmetrical.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  only  one  symmetrically  dividing  plane,' as  in  the  flowers  of  Labiatae 
and  Papilionaceae  ^,  in  stems  with  opposite  pairs  of  leaves,  where  the  median 
plane  of  the  two  rows  of  leaves  is  at  the  same  time  the  plane  of  symmetry,  in 
the  thalloid  shoots  of  Marchantia,  and  in  most  leaves,  the  object  is  manosymmetrical, 
or  simply  symmelricaL  Monosymmetry  is  however  only  a  particular  case  of  the 
ordinary  bilateral  structure,  which  consists  in  the  processes  of  growth  being 
similar  to  the  right  and  left  of  an  axial  longitudinal  section,  although  the 
two  halves  of  the  member  do  not  lie  exactly  opposite  to  one  another  like 
reflected  images.  Thus,  for  example,  the  oblique  leaves  of  Begonia  are  not 
symmetrical,  although  bilateral;  the  one  half  to  the  right  of  the  mid-rib  of  the 
lamina  is  larger  and  of  somewhat  difl^erent  shape  to  the  other  half  to  the  left  of 
the  mid-rib;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  elm.  A  branch  with  alternating 
leaves  in  two  rows  is  also  simply  bilateral  without  being  monosymmetrical ; 
if  it  is  divided  at  right  angles  to  the  common  median  plane  of  all  the  leaves, 
the  two  halves  bear  each  one  row  of  leaves ;  but  the  one  is  not  the  reflected  image 


*  A.  Braun  calls  monosymmetrical  flowers  zygomorphic^  an  expression  which  is  also  elsewhere 
interchangeable  with  monosymmetrical. 
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of  the  other,  since  the  leaves  of  the  two  rows  spring  from  different  heights.  Where 
a  true  ]iionos3anmetrical  structure  occurs,  it  may  be  considered  a  particular  case  of 
the  bilateral;  the  latter,  therefore,  being  the  more  common,  is  the  more  important 
phenomenon. 

There  is  the  same  relktionship  between  polysymmetry  and  multilateral  arrange- 
ment as  between  monosymmetry  and  bilateral  arrangement ;  polysymmetry  must  be 
considered  only  as  a  particular  case  of  the  multilateral  structure.  This  latter  always 
occurs  where  several  pairs  of  halves  can  be  produced  by  axial  longitudinal  sections, 
so  that  the  two  halves  of  each  pair  are  very  similar  to  one  another,  but  not  exactly 
ahke,  like  an  object  and  its  reflected  image.  Thus  the  short  stems  of  Sempervwum, 
the  leaf-rosettes  of  JSamum,  and  £r-cones  with  their  scales^^  can  be  easily  halved  by 
numerous  longitudinal  sections,  but  the  halves  thus  formed  are  never  symmetrical, 
because  the  leaves  and  scales  are  arranged  spirally,  and  a  spiral  can  never  be  divided 
symmetrically ;  but  in  so  far  as  the  spirally  arranged  leaves  stand  in  three,  four,  five, 
eight,  thirteen,  ftc.  orthostichies,  the  shoot  itself  may  be  said  to  be  tri-,  quadri-, 
quinqoi-  octo-,  trideci- lateral,  Ac. 

The  most  common  distinction  is  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  structures ; 
in  both  cases  the  lateral  arrangement  may  rise  into  symmetry,  the  former  into 
monosymmetry,  the  latter  into  polysymnaetry.  The  extremes  are  seen  on  the  one 
side  in  roots  with  a  circular  transverse  section,  on  the  other  side  in  most  leaves  and 
leaf-like  shoots  with  only  two  symmetrical  halves.  If,  however,  in  the  case  of  roots 
regard  is  paid  to  the  number  of  their  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  apparently  infinite 
number  of  their  planes  of  symmetry  may  usually  be  reduced  to  two,  three,  four, 
or  five. 

To  obtain  a  convenient  mode  of  expression  for  relationships  of  this  kind,  each 
longitudinal  section  which  produces  two  similar  halves  may  be  termed  a  principal 
section  or  principal  plane ;  and  if  the  two  halves  are  symmetrical  it  is  a  symmetrical 
section  or  plane.  Thus  bilateral  structures  have  one  principal  section,  multilateral 
structures  two  or  more  principal  sections. 

(5)  Lateral  arrangement  and  relationships  of  symmetry  may  be  looked  at  from 
two  important  points  of  view,  according  as  the  members  of  a  plant  are  compared 
with  one  another,  or  are  considered  in  reference  to  their  relation  with  the  external 
world,  with  gravitation,  light,  or  the  pressure  of  external  objects. 

If  the  members  of  a  plant  are  compared  with  one  another,  it  is  seen,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  principal  sections  of  all  the  leaves,  though  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  may  lie  in  one  plane,  in  which  case  the  shoot  itself  is  bilateral ;  or  they  may  lie 
in  two  planes  crossing  one  another  at  right  angles,  when  the  shoot  is  quadrilateral, 
as,  for  instance,  when  it  bears  decussate  whorls  of  two  members,  a  case  which,  in 
reference  to  other  relationships,  is  very  near  to  that  of  bilateral  arrangements,  and 
may  be  termed  a  double  bilateral  arrangement.  In  these  cases  the  principal  sections 
of  the  leaves  are  also  at  the  same  time  principal  sections  of  the  stem.  In  Salvima, 
MarsUea^  Polypodium  aureum^  and  Pieris  aquilina^  on  the  contrary,  the  principal 
sections  of  the  leaves,  forming  two  rectilineal  series,  lie  right  and  left  of  the 
single  principal  section  of  the  bilateral  stem,  an  arrangement  which  is  in  these 
cases  dependent  on  the  horizontal  growth. 

The  relationship  of  lateral  arrangement  and  symmetry  to  the  external  envi- 
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ronment  of  the  plant  is  shown,  for  example,  in  the  fact  that  multilateral  shoots 
usually  grow  upright,  while  bilaterd  shoots  generally  lie  horizontal,  the  principal 
section  being  then  vertical.  Many  bilateral  shoots  cling  on  one  side  to  a  horizontal, 
oblique,  or  vertical  support,  as  the  Marchantieae,  Jungermannieae,  the  ivy,  &c. ; 
and  in  that  case  the  principal  section  is  at  right  angles  to  the  support.  Bilateral 
structures,  leaves  or  whole  shoots  and  systems  of  shoots,  generally  form  their  two 
sides  to  which  the  principal  section  is  perpendicular  very  differently  in  respect 
to  the  external  world ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  a  right  and  left  half  (right  and  left 
of  the  principal  section),  there  is  also  a  dear  distinction  between  an  upper  and 
under  side,  an  attached  and  free  side,  a  dark  and  light  side;  and  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  dependence  of  lateral  arrangement  on  external  conditions  is  most 
clearly  evident. 

In  each  special  case  it  must,  however,  be  left  for  more  exact  observation  to 
settle  how  far  the  position  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  members  of  a  plant  are 
determined  by  internal  relationships  of  growth,  or  by  external  influences  *,  a  question 
which  can  seldom  be  satisfactorily  answered  when  not  decided  by  experiment  To 
this  end  the  researches  on  Marchanlia  polymorpha^  begun  by  Mirbel  in  1835  and 
carried  on  with  great  success  by  Dr.  Pfeffer  in  1870  {/.  r.),  are  of  peculiar  interest. 
Dr.  Pfeffer  shows  that  the  two  flat  sides  of  the  gemmae  of  this  liverwort  are 
identical;  i.e.  each  of  the  two  sides  has  the  power  of  forming  root-hairs  when 
turned  downwards.  Bilateral  arrangement  and  differentiation  of  the  upper  and 
under  sides  are  first  developed  in  the  flat  shoot  which  springs  from  the  gemma. 
The  side  of  the  shoot  exposed  to  light,  whatever  its  position,  becomes  under  all 
circumstances  the  upper  side  which  forms  stomata,  the  dark  side  becomes  the  under 
side  which  produces  root- hairs  and  leaf-like  processes.  Even  after  the  lateral 
shoots  have  been  formed,  the  two  sides  of  the  gemma  itself  are  still  alike.  Similar 
relationships  may  also  prevail  in  the  germinating  spores  of  creeping  Jungermannieae 
and  in  the  formation  of  the  prothallium  of  Ferns ;  but  on  this  point  more  exact 
researches  are  still  wanting.  In  Ferns  only  thus  much  is  known,  that  (according 
to  Wigand)  when  the  light  is  stronger  from  one  side,  the  principal  section  places 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest  illumination,  while  the  apex  of  the  axis  of 
growth  is  turned  towards  the  shade. 

What  has  now  been  said  will  serve  as  a  definition  only  of  the  most  important  ideas, 
and  an  illustration  of  the  points  of  view  from  which  observations  must  be  made.  The 
results  obtained  by  them  cannot  be  given  in  detail ;  and  since  a  definite  theory  has  not 
yet  been  elaborated,  a  more  detailed  description  must  deal  with  numerous  peculiari- 
ties and  critical  comparisons,  for  which  we  have  no  space.  A  few  important  facts  may, 
nevertheless,  be  briefly  mentioned. 

( I )  In  reference  to  the  Direction  of  the  Axis  of  Grofwib,  it  appears  to  be  the  general 
rule  that  the  origin  of  a  new  individual  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  a  new 
direction  of  growth.  This  is  very  strikingly  the  case  in  the  swarmspores  of  (Edogonium 
(Fig.  4,  p.  9),  the  longitudinal  axis  of  which  is  transverse  to  that  of  the  filament  which 
produces  them,  and  becomes  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  new  plant ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  origin  of  new  filaments  of  Nojtoc  and  Rivu/aria  (see  Book  II,  Algae).  In 
many  Cryptogams,  researches  have  not  yet  been  made  on  this  point,  or  it  would  carry 
us  too  far  to  mention  them.     It  may  be  mentioned,  merely  by  way  of  example,  that  the 


*  Compare  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Morphologic,  §§  23,  24. 
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axis  of  growth  of  the  embryo  of  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  is  distinctly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  archegonhim.  In  Phanerogams  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  embryonal  stem  is 
opposed  to  that  of  the  ovule ;  the  apex  of  the  young  stem  is  formed  in  a  direction 
different  to  that  of  the  ovule,  and  it  continues  its  growth  in  this  direction.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  sporocarp  of  Mosses  forms  an  exception  to  this  manner  of  growth,  if  it  is 
considered  as  a  new  individual,  but  this  appears  very  questionable ;  it  grows  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  ardiegonium,  and  even  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  stem  when  the 
archegoninm  is  afncal  {i.e.  in  Acrocarpous  Mosses). 

A  second  remark  relates  to  the  fixation  of  the  base  of  the  axis  of  growth.  In  all 
lateral  members  and  Infiircations  the  base  is  the  fixed  point  at  which  the  branching  or 
new  formation^  begins ;  and  in  the  new  formation  of  an  axis  of  growth  from  swarm- 
spores  and  fertilised  oospheres,  the  growth  in  a  definite  direction  does  not  begin  until 
some  one  cell  has  become  fixed.  This  occurs  in  all  swarmspores,  which  do  not  begin 
to  grow  into  tubes  and  filaments  until  their  hyaline  end,  the  anterior  one  in  the 
swarming,  has  become  fixed,  even  if  only  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  ger- 
minating ^K>re  also  of  Ferns  and  Equlsetaceae  puts  out  at  an  early  stage  a  root-hair 
which  fixes  it  to  the  support  (the  macrospore  of  Rhizocarps  and  Selaginelleae  does  not 
require  this  in  consequence  of  its  weight).  In  a  similar  manner  also  the  longitudinal 
growth  of  the  embryo  of  Phanerogams  does  not  begin  until  it  has  become  attached  at 
its  posterior  end  to  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  The  embryo  of  Vascular  Cryptogams 
produced  by  a  sexual  process  fixes  itself  laterally  by  the  portion  called  the  foot  into  the 
tissue  of  the  pro.halliunu 

It  is  only  in  some  Algat  of  the  simplest  structure  that  there  is  no  attachment  of 
a  point  of  the  newly  constituted  plant  to  an  external  object  (for  which  purpose  any 
portion  of  the  generating  body  may  serve).  In  this  case  the  opposition  of  base  and 
apex  disappears;  growth  may  then  produce  a  uniform  arrangement  in  different  and 
even  opposite  directions;  simple  threads  result  in  which  an  anterior  and  posterior  end 
can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  as  in  some  Desmidieae  and  Diatoms,  or  spherical  families 
of  cells,  like  GJaocapsa. 

But  when  once  a  fixed  point  is  established  as  a  base,  the  increase  of  length  takes 
place  umi/ormfy  in  one  direction  only  from  it;  L^.  whatever  grows  in  this  direction  is  a 
member  of  a  morphologically  definite  character.  This  does  not  however  prevent  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  growth  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  the  member  which  is  formed 
in  this  direction  is  of  a  different  nature  morphologically ;  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  the 
embryos  of  Phanerogams,  in  which,  according  to  J.  Hanstcin's  recent  researches,  the 
origin  of  the  primary  root  is  in  fact  such  that  its  longitudinal  axis  must  be  considered 
as  the  prolongation  of  that  of  the  stem  in  a  posterior  direction. 

(a)  fFitJb  reference  to  the  Relations  of  Symmetry^  the  most  important  point  is  that  dicho- 
tomous  branching  is  frequently  repeated  in  one  and  the  same  plane  in  thallomes  (as  in 
Fucacez  and  Metxgeria)^  stems  (Marcbantia,  Selaginella  ^),  and  leaves  (in  some  Ferns). 
A  different  development  then  generally  takes  place  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane  of 
dichotomy,  one  side  of  the  shoot  clinging  closely  to  the  ground  or  to  upright  bodies  (as 
in  Hepaticae),  or  one  side  turning  to  the  light,  the  other  side  to  the  shade  (Selaginelleae) ; 
in  such  cases  the  shoots  have  their  greatest  diameter  in  the  plane  of  dichotomy. 
Where  no  such  different  development  of  the  two  sides  occurs,  as  in  Lycopodium  (espe- 
cially L.  Selago  according  to  Cramer),  consecutive  bifurcations  may  take  place  in 
different  planes ;  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  roots  of  Lycopodiaceae  (see  Nageli 
and  Leitgeb,  and  Pfeffer,  /.  c.  p.  97). 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  usually  impossible,  without  experiment,  to 
determine  whether  the  position  of  the  principal  section  of  bilateral  shoots  and  leaves 
is  directly  brought  about  by  external  conditions,  such  as  pressure,  gravitation,  and 
light '.    The  position  of  the  principal  section  usually  shows  a  definite  relation  to  .the 


^  In  the  roots  of  SelagineUa,  however,  the  successive  bifurcations  lie  in  planes  at  right  angles. 
•  This  subject  has  been  treated  by  Hofmeister  (Allgemeine  Morph.  §§  23,  24)  from  another 
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mother-shoot,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  direction  of  gravitation,  light,  and  pressure 
(the  latter  in  clinging  or  climbing  plants,  such  as  ivy,  Jungermanniea:,  &c.).    It  b 
therefore  probable  that  internal  and  external  causes  generally  cooperate  to  determine 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinaJ  anis  of  a  member  when  first  formed,  as  well  as  of  its 
lateral  shoots '.     Further  development  may  show  new  rtUtions  to  the  original  axis  and 
to  eitenial  influences.     The  horiionlal  lateral  shoots  of  numerous  woody  Dicotyledons 
with  alteinate  leaves  in  two  rows  have  the  principal  section  vertical,  their  rows  of  leaves 
right  and  left.    The  axillary  buds  of  these  leaves  which  remain  dormant  through 
the  winter  show  an  altogether  ditferent  disposition  of 
their  parts ;  the  axis  of  the  bud  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  mother-shoot ;  it  bears  its  leaves  in  two  rows,  one 
facing  the  sky  and  the  other  the  eart£  (Fig.  155);  the 
mid-ribs  of  the  folded  leaves  are  always  turned  out- 
wards, away  from  the  mother-axis;  the  principal  axis 
of  the  whole  bilateral  shoot  (the  bud)  is  horizontal. 
But  when  the  bud  nnfolds  in  the  spring,  a  torsion 
takes  place  of  soch  a  nature  that  the  principal  section 
assumes  a  vertical  position,  the  prominent  mid-ribs  of 
the  leaves  turn  downwards,  while  their  bees  turn  up- 
wards; and  thus  the  lateral  shoot  of  a  horizontal  mothei^ 
shoot  acquires  the  same  position  as  its  parent.    The 
fact  that  the  two  rows  of  leaves  within  the  lateral 
bud  arise  on  the  upper  and  under  side,  and  consequently 
both  in  a  vertical  plane,  might  be  referred  to  the  im- 
mediate  influence    of  gravitation;   but    this   view    is 
opposed  by  the  fact,  among  others,  that  the  position  of 
the  terminal  bud*  of  the  horizontal   mother-shoot  is 
mi^ii    usually  from  the  first  different.    In  Ccrrii  and  Corylus, 
'iu»     f'"'   example,  the  terminal   bud  stands  on  the  under 
"  ^    side  of  the  horizontal  end  of  the  branch,  and  its  leaves 
*ihe    right  and  left  of  the  vertical  principal  section  of  the 
J^i!     bud.     The  position  of  a   terminal  bud  may  be  easily 
represented  by  turning  Fig.  15550  that  the  parent  axis 
a  lies  above,  the  subtending  leaf  A  beneath  the  bud  (the  apparently  terminal  bud  thus 
becoming  axillary),  and  the  vertical  line  t  becomes  horizontal.     This  difference,  which 
exists  from  the  very  first  in  the  position  of  the  lateral  and  terminal  buds  in  horizontal 
bilateral  mother-shoots,  excludes  the  immediate  influence  of  gravitation  ;  but  by  a  useful 
adaptation,  even  in  the  bud  all  the  parts  are  so  arranged  that  by  a  single  twist  of  the  axis 
during  unfolding,  they  assume  those  positions  which  are  most  favourable  for  the  functions 
of  the  leaves,  and  by  which  their  faces  are  turned  towards  the  light.    In  the  terminal 
buds  of  such  shoots  this  twisting  is  not  necessary.    Whether  it  is  gravitation  or  the 
influence  of  light  on  growth  which  occasions  thb  torsion  of  the  axis  of  the  bud  is  not 


point  of  view :  but  on  consulting  the  facts  themselves  1  dnd  much  that  is  nol  in  agreement  with  his 
statements,  and  in  Iheir  interpretation  I  arrive  at  essenlially  difTerenl  conclusions,  the  reasons  for 
which  cannot  be  explained  here  in  detail. 

'  In  order  to  determine  this  question  experimentally,  the  apparatus  which  is  descrilxd  m  Book 
III.  Chap.  J,  Sect.  10,  should  be  used,  a  dnim  which  holds  the  plant,  and  which  rotates  slowly 
round  a  horizontal  axis. 

'  It  is  for  our  present  purpose  the  same  whether  the  bud  at  the  end  of  the  horiiontal  shoot  be 
its  true  terminal  hud.  or  a  laleial  bud  the  development  of  which  is  induced  by  the  abortion  of  a 
terminal  bud,  as  in  Ctrcis  and  Corylus.  In  reference  to  the  position  of  the  terminal  bud  it  is  also 
indifferent  thai  the  position  of  the  lateral  buds  is  sometimes  not  quite  horizontal,  but  a  little 
oblique  upwards  and  outwards,  as  in  Corylui,  Cellis,  Sec. 
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the  question  now  under  discussion.  But  the  most  important  result  is  that  the  principal 
sections  of  the  axillary  buds  of  a  bilateral  mother-shoot  may  have  greatly  varying  posi- 
tions, and  that,  in  consequence,  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  bud  is  independent 
of  gnyitation;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  definite  relationship  to  the  mother-axis 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  bud.  The  axillary  bud  of  such  a  shoot  may 
arise  either  laterally  or  on  the  under  or  upper  side  * ;  in  all  cases  its  leaves  turn  their 
prominent  mid-ribs  outwards,  away  from  the  mother-shoot,  so  that  the  principal  section 
of  the  bod  is  always  at  the  same  time  an  axial  longitudinal  section  of  the  mother-shoot. 

We  are  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  study  of  two-  or  three-year-old  seed- 
lings of  Ibi^a  and  other  Cupressinea^  The  leaves  of  the  primary  stem  are  arranged 
below  in  alternating  whorls  of  fours,  and  consequently  in  eight  longitudinal  ro^'s; 
higgler  up  the  whorls  are  alternate  and  of  three  leaves,  and  the  leaves  are  in  six  rows. 
The  axillary  shoots,  the  number  of  which  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  leaves, 
appear,  both  in  the  eight-rowed  and  in  the  six-rowed  region  of  the  stem,  to  be  generally 
in  two  rows,  so  that  in  reference  to  its  branching  the  primary  stem  is  bilateral  (other 
positions  of  the  branches  occur,  however,  higher  up,  especially  later).  These  lateral 
shoots  of  the  first  order  begin  at  once  with  alternating  whorls  of  two  leaves,  or  a 
decussate  arrangement ;  and  the  first  pair  always  stands  right  and  left  of  the  subtend- 
ing-leaf.  Every  such  lateral  shoot  of  the  first  order  usually  produces  a  bilateral 
branch-system,  which  spreads  out  in  one  plane.  This  plane  is  usually  horizontal  in 
seedlings  of  ^bmja  gigantea,  T.  LMii,  &c.,  and  the  principal  section  therefore  vertical. 
But  thb  is  not  without  exception;  lateral  branch-systems  are  formed  here  and  there 
spreading  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  principal  section  of  which  is  therefore  horizontal ;  and 
this  is  sometimes  repeated  in  some  of  the  lateral  shoots  of  the  second  order.  I  found, 
however,  on  a  strong  seedling  of  Cupressiu  La^wsoniana  seventeen  lateral  systems  of 
shoots  (standing  in  two  opposite  rows  on  the  primary  stem)  all  spreading  in  a  vertical 
plane,  while  only  one  lower  system  spread  horizontally.  These  differences  in  the 
position  of  the  principal  section  of  lateral  branch-systems  are  not  however  brought 
about  by  torsions,  which  would  easily  be  recognised  from  the  phyllotaxis;  they  are 
original,  and  permanent.  Where  a  lateral  shoot  of  the  first  order  branches  hori- 
zontally, its  branches  are  produced  only  from  the  axils  of  leaves  that  stand  right  and 
left;  where  it  branches  vertically,  only  from  the  axils  of  leaves  that  stand  above  and 
below.  Now  since  the  principal  sections  of  these  lateral  branch-systems  have  altogether 
different  inclinations  to  the  horizon,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  gravitation 
(or  light)  has  any  immediate  influence  on  the  origin  of  the  lateral  branches  of  the 
second  order.  The  vertical  position  of  the  principal  section  of  lateral  shoots  of  the 
first  order  is  much  more  constant  in  Araucaria  excelsa;  and  here,  as  horticultural 
experience  shows,  we  have  a  phenomenon  inherent  to  lateral  arrangement; — lateral 
shoots,  planted  vertically  as  cuttings,  take  root  and  continue  to  grow  .vertically,  but 
produce  only  lateral  shoots  in  two  rows ;  the  branch  which  has  once  been  produced  as 
a  lateral  shoot  does  not  change,  when  placed  vertically,  into  a  many-sided  primary  stem'. 

I  may  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  species  of  the  genus  Begonia,  which  show  that  the 
relation  of  the  bilateral  arrangement  of  the  parts  to  external  influences  may  be  entirely 
different  in  very  closely  allied  forms,  while  it  is  constant  for  members  of  the  same  plant. 
The  leaves  of  Begonias  are  alternate  in  two  rows;  on  thick  stems  the  two  rows 
approximate  on  one  side  of  the  stem,  and  the  other  side  of  the  stem  appears  naked ; 
the  shoot  is  thus  not  only  bilateral,  but  it  has  a  leaf-bearing  anterior  and  a  naked 
jK>sterior  side  which  are  very  unlike.  The  blade  of  the  leaves  is  very  unsymmetrical, 
one  half  being  much  larger.  The  larger  halves  of  all  the  leaves  are  turned  towards 
the  posterior  side  of  the  stem ;  and  this  can  be  used  to  distinguish  the  posterior  and 


'  Axillary  shoots  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  the  mother-shoot  near  its  base  in  Cercis,  and 
bear  inflorescences. 

'  [This  is  not  without  exception:  sec  Gocppert,  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  1868,  p.  34,  t.  i.] 
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anterior  sides  even  in  slender-stemmed  species,  as  B,  wtdu/ata  znd  huamata,  although 
in  these  cases  the  leaves  are  not  approximated  on  the  anterior  side,  but  follow  exactly 
the  divergence  J.  It  is  well  to  remark  at  the  outset  that  the  leaf-stalks  of  Begonias  are 
moderately  heliotropic,  while  the  axes  of  the  shoot  are  scarcely  so.  In  thick  axes 
heliotropism  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting ;  in  slender  axes  (B,  vndulata  and  ineamata) 
it  is  always  very  slight.  Some  species  with  moderately  thick  stems,  as  B,  Versebaffeltii 
and  manieata^  grow  upright  when  the  light  comes  from  one  side ;  very  thick-stemmed 
species  bend  without  reference  to  the  direction  of  the  light,  while  slender-stemmed  species 
allow  their  weak  branches  to  hang  down  without  pointing  in  any  one  definite  direction. 
If  attention  be  now  paid  to  the  direction  in  which  the  stems  bend,  the  plane  of 
curvature  is  found  always  to  coincide  with  the  principal  section  of  the  shoot  which 
divides  it  into  two  similar  halves,  each  possessing  a  row  of  leaves.  A  definite  relation- 
ship is  also  manifested  between  the  tendency  to  bend  and  the  relative  thickness  and 
length  of  the  internodes.  If  the  thickness  of  the  intemodes  be  represented  by  i,  then, 
in  the  upright  stems  of  Begonia  nitens^  Mdhnngi,  and  s'muata,  their  respective  lengths 
are  9,  3*2,  and  2 ;  in  the  slightly  curved  B,  manicata  it  is  i  or  less;  but  in  procumbent 
and  strongly-curved  stems  as  low  as  07  (B,  bydrocotyl'tfolid)^  0*4  (A  pruinata),  and  ca 
(B,  ricinifolm).  In  the  slender-stemmed  upright  species  the  rows  of  leaves  are 
diametrically  opposite  to  one  another ;  in  the  species  with  slightly-curved  thicker  stems 
they  approach  on  the  anterior  side ;  in  the  very  thick-stemmed  species  which  are  bent 
downwards  the  insertions  of  the  leaves  are  placed  entirely  on  the  anterior  side  *.  In 
the  thick-stemmed  species  the  stem  curves  downwards  with  the  anterior  side  concave, 
or  lies  procumbent ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  always  the  leafless  posterior  side  which 
faces  downwards  and  puts  out  adventitious  roots  (B,  ric'mlfolia  and  macropbylld).  In 
species  on  the  other  hand  which  have  tall  stems  and  slender  intemodes,  the  branches 
hang  down,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  posterior  side  which  becomes  convex  and  faces 
upwards  (B,  undulata  and  ineamata).  Or,  in  other  words,  if  we  look  at  the  buds,  in, 
the  slender-stemmed  forms  all  the  larger  halves  of  the  leaves  when  first  formed  turn 
upwards,  while  in  the  thick-stemmed  forms  they  turn  downwards.  The  want  of  sym- 
metry of  the  leaves  is  thus,  when  the  position  of  the  bud  is  inclined,  opposed  to 
gravitation,  and  when  the  stem  is  upright  has  no  relationship  with  it.  In  species  with 
short  intemodes  and  thick  stems  only  a  few  lateral  shoots  are  developed,  in  those 
with  slender  stems  a  great  many.  Such  a  relation  constantly  occurs  in  other  cases 
(Cactaceae,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  to  an  extreme  extent  in  Isoetes).  The  bilateral  arrange- 
ment of  the  lateral  branches  is  connected  with  that  of  the  parent  axis  in  the  following 
way : — in  all  species  the  posterior  side  of  the  lateral  branch,  and  hence  the  larger  halves 
of  the  leaves,  faces  the  parent  axis ;  the  principal  section  of  the  former  in  the  slender- 
stemmed  species  is  therefore  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  latter.  In  thick-stemmed 
species,  where  the  axillary  shoots  are  approximated  in  front,  the  principal  section  of  the 
lateral  branch  makes  an  acute  angle  with  that  of  the  parent  axis.  As  development  pro- 
gresses, the  branches  of  slender-stemmed  species  retain  nearly  their  original  position ; 
in  thick-stemmed  species  where  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  differ  greatly,  the  lateral 
branch  twists  in  such  a  manner  that  its  posterior  side  faces  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
of  the  parent  axis. 

I  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  mode  of  life  of  different  species  of 
Begonia^  but  suppose  that  those  species  in  which  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  are 
differentiated,  and  which  do  not  cling  to  the  ground,  may  have  the  power  of  climbing,  like 
the  ivy ;  although  observations  which  I  have  had  made  for  this  purpose  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  Wiirzburg  have  not  yet  led  to  any  satisfactory  result,  partly  because  the 
plants  were  already  too  old,  partly  because  the  access  of  light  was  possibly  too  small  on 


*  The  absolute  measures  of  thickness  run  almost  parallel  to  the  above-named  relative  ones ;  the 
relatively  thickest  internodes  are  also  usually  absolutely  the  thickest,  and  these  stems  show  the  most 
decided  tendency  to  a  horizontal  growth. 
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the  anterior  side.  The  facts  stated  above  do  not  negative  the  hypothesis  that  with 
stronger  access  of  light  from  one  side  the  stems  of  Begonias  may  possibly  be  aphelio- 
tropic.  It  appears  moreover  from  Martins  ('Flora  brasiliensis,*  fasc.  XXVII.  p.  394) 
that  at  least  some  Begonias  cling  to  rocks  and  the  stems  of  trees  ^. 

Sect.  28.  Charaoteristio  Forms  of  Leayes  and  Shoots. — The  peculi- 
arities of  thallomeSy  leaves,  axes,  and  roots  which  are  common  to  whole  classes, 
orders,  or  families,  are  the  subject  of  special  morphology  and  systematic  botany; 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  province  of  physiology  to  study  the  special  organi- 
sation by  which  the  members  of  a  plant  become  adapted  to  perform  definite 
functions.  There  are,  however,  some  peculiarities  of  growth  which  recur  in  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  present  themselves  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  ordinary  phenomena,  and  which  are  for  this  reason  well  adapted  to 
bring  into  prominence  the  value  of  general  morphological  ideas.  Peculiarities 
of  this  kind  are  termed  characteristic,  and  they  must  be  briefly  mentioned  here, 
chiefly  in  order  to  explain  some  scientific  terms  which  will  be  used  in  Book  II. 
We  may  limit  our  remarks  to  leaves  and  leaf-bearing  shoots,  since  the  forms 
of  the  thallus  will  be  treated  in  sufficient  detail  in  the  chapter  on  Thallophytes, 
and  those  of  roots  present  only  slight  characteristic  differences,  to  which  refe- 
rence has  already  been  made;  the  characteristic  forms  of  hairs  has  already  been 
sufficiently  alluded  to. 

(i)  Forms  0/  Leaves,  When  fully  developed,  leaves  are  usually  flatly  extended 
plates  of  tissue,  the  extension  being  generally  in  directions  right  and  left  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  median  plane  or  principal  section,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  leaf  lies 
transversely  (at  right  angles  or  obliquely)  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  stem.  This 
is  generally  quite  true  for  the  base  of  flat  leaves ;  but  the  upper  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  is  sometimes  itself  extended  in  the  direction  of  the  median  plane,  so 
that  the  plane  of  extension  coincides  with  an  axial  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem, 
as  in  the  genera  Ixia,  Iris,  &c.  But  sometimes  the  leaves  are  not  flat,  but  conical 
or  polyhedral;  conical  with  almost  circular  transverse  section  in  Characeae  and 
Pilularia,  polyhedral  in  some  species  of  Mesembryanthemum  and  Aloe, 

The  outline  of  leaves  is  either  simple  or  segmented ;  the  former  is  the  case 
when  no  definitely  separated  parts  can  be  distinguished  in  the  leaf;  a  leaf  is 
segmented  when  it  consists  of  pieces  of  various  shapes,  which  are  more  or  less 
separated  from  one  another.  Leaves  which  are  not  flat  are  usually  simple,  as 
also  are  those  which  are  flat  but  small,  their  length  and  breadth  being  inconsider- 
able relatively  to  the  stem,  and  not  exceeding  a  few  millimetres  or  centimetres  in 
absolute  measurement.  Larger  leaves  are  usually  distinctly  segmented,  and  in 
general  the  degree  of  segmentation  increases  with  the  increase  of  size ;  the  small 
simple  leaves  of  Mosses,  for  instance,  may  be  contrasted  with  the  large  segmented 
leaves  of  Ferns,  the  small  simple  leaves  of  Lycopodiaceae  and  Coniferae  with  the 
large  compound  leaves  of  Cycadeae,  the  small  simple  leaves  of  Linaceae  with  the  large 
much-divided  leaves  of  the  nearly-allied  Geraniaceae,  &c.  The  segmentation  of  leaves 
usually  consists  in  the  distinction  of  a  basal  portion  which  generally  remains  narrow, 
cylindrical,  or  prismatic,  and  of  an  upper  portion  which  is   flady  extended ;   the 


*  On  htliolropismsee  Book  111.  Chap.  3.  Sect.  8. 
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former  being  called  the  leaf-stalk  or  petiole^  the  latter  the  blade  or  lamina.  Or  the 
lower  portion  of  the  leaf  has  the  form  of  a  sheath  enclosing  the  stem  and 
younger  leaves  like  a  hollow  cylinder.  If  the  upper  part  is  flatly  expanded  the  leaf 
then  consists  of  a  sheath  or  vagina  and  a  blade ;  it  sometimes  also  happens  that  a 
stalk  intervenes  between  the  sheath-like  basal  portion  and  the  lamina,  as  in  Palms  and 
some  Aroideae  and  Umbelliferae.  Segmentation  into  sheath,  petiole,  and  blade  may 
be  distinguished  as  longitudinal,  from  lateral  segmentation,  which  consists  of  actual 
branching,  as  in  pinnate,  deeply  lobed,  or  compound  leaves,  or  of  a  rudimentary 
branching,  as  in  indented,  toothed,  and  sinuate  leaves.  Leaves  are  termed  compound 
in  which  the  individual  lateral  pieces  of  the  lamina  are  completely  separated  at  their 
base ;  while  those  forms  are  termed  lobed  in  which  the  lateral  branches  are  only  more 
or  less  projecting  portions  which  unite  at  their  base.  If  the  individual  branches  of  a 
branched  leaf  are  sharply  separated,  each  branch  forms  independently,  so  to  speak,  a 
leaf,  and  is  hence  distinguished  as  a  leaflet.  The  pinnation,  like  the  formation  of 
lobes,  may  be  repeated.  If  the  branches  are  obviously  arranged  in  two  rows  the 
leaf  is  said  to  be  pinnate  if  it  is  a  compound  leaf;  pinnately-lobed,  pinnatisect,  or 
pinnatifid  if  the  divisions  are  incomplete ;  dentate,  serrate,  or  crenate  if  the  iateral 
projections  are  very  small  relatively  to  the  lamina.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  branches 
or  lobes  of  the  lamina  are  aggregated  at  the  end  of  the  petiole,  and  radiate 
from  it,  the  leaf  is  said  to  be  digitate,  palmately  lobed,  &c.  It  is  termed  peltate 
when  the  lamina  is  attached  not  by  a  portion  of  its  margin,  but  at  a  point 
on  its  under  surface  (as  in  TropcBolum^  Nelumhium^  &c.).  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  more  important  forms;  the  student  will  find  in  every  text-book  a  number  of 
other  distinctions  and  terms  employed  in  the  special  description  of  plants '. 

As  occasional  appendages,  which  indicate  a  still  further  segmentation  of  leaves, 
must  be  mentioned  stipules,  ligular  structures,  and  hood-like  outgrowths. 

Stipules  may  be  considered  as  lateral  branches  of  leaves  which  arise  at  their 
very  point  of  insertion ;  they  stand  in  pairs  right  and  left  of  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
either  entirely  distinct  from  it  {free)  or  united  to  it  in  growth  (adnate) ;  each  single 
stipule  is  usually  bilaterally  unsymmetrical,  and  its  shape  is  the  reflected  image 
of  the  other.  Stipules  are  not  formed  until  after  the  origin  of  the  leaf,  but  then 
grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  attain  their  final  development  at  an  earlier  period; 
hence  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  position  of  the  parts  in  the  bud.  In 
vernation  they  either  extend  by  their  inner  margins  (those  facing  the  median  plane  of 
the  leaf)  over  the  back  of  the  leaf  and  cover  it  outside  either  partially  or  entirely, 
or  they  extend  in  front  of  the  leaf  (on  the  side  facing  the  stem)  right  and 
left,  and  thus  cover  the  parts  of  the  bud  next  youngest  in  age.  In  one  or  the 
other  of  these  modes  chambers  are  not  un frequently  formed  by  the  stipules,  in  which 
the  formation  of  the  leaves  is  completed,  and  from  which  they  expand  and  unfold; 
the  stipules  then  either  also  remain  and  unfold,  or  die  and  drop  oflF. 

The  term  ligule  is  applied  to  a  membranous  outgrowth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  leaf  of  Grasses  at  the  point  where  the  flat  lamina  bends  out  at  an  angle  from 
the  sheath;  it  stands  transversely  to  the  median  plane  of  the  leaf.  Similar  out- 
growths are  also  found  elsewhere,  as  on  the  petals  of  Lychnis  and  Narcissus  (where 

*  [Gray's  Botanical  Text-book,  Part  I,  Structural  Botany,  1879,  gi^'^s  perhaps  the  best  English 
exposition  of  the  current  terminology  of  Flowering  plants.] 
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they  form  the  so-called  Corona)^  on  the  leaves  of  Allium,  &c.,  and  may  be  included 
in  the  general  term  of  ligular  structures.  Outgrowths  sometimes  occur  from  the 
posterior  (outer)  side  of  leaves,  as,  for  instance,  the  large  hood-like  appendages 
of  the  stamens  in  Asclepiadeae. 

It  is  only  in  some  Muscineae  that  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  consists  throughout  of 
a  single  layer  of  cells.  Usually,  especially  in  large  leaves,  the  tissue  is  composed 
of  several  layers,  and,  in  vascular  plants,  is  distinguished  into  epidermis,  paren- 
chymatous fundamental  tissue,  and  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  fundamental  tissue 
is  termed  nusaphyll ;  the  system  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  running  into  the 
leaf  forms  the  so-called  venation.  In  the  leaves  of  many  Mosses  which  otherwise 
consist  of  only  one  layer,  there  runs  in  the  middle  from  the  base  towards  the 
apex  a  bundle  of  several  layers,  called  the  mid-rib;  in  leaves  of  more  com- 
plicated structure  there  is  also  usually  a  mid-rib  which  runs  from  the  base  to  the 
apex  of  the  lamina,  and  divides  it  more  or  less  symmetrically  into  two  halves. 
The  same  occurs  in  every  lateral  leaflet  or  in  every  branch  or  lobe  of  the  lamina ; 
from  the  mid-rib  spring  the  lateral  veins  which  run  to  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  In 
larger  leaves,  especially  those  of  Dicotyledons,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which 
traverse  the  mid-rib  and  its  stronger  branches  are  enclosed  in  a  thick  paren- 
chymatous layer  of  tissue,  the  cells  of  which  differ  from  those  of  the  mesophyll. 
Usually  these  veins  project  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  the  larger  the 
whole  lamina  the  more  strongly  are  they  constructed  (especially  the  mid-rib). 
The  finer  veins,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  single  fibro-vascular  bundles,  often 
branching  extensively,  which  run  through  the  mesophyll  of  the  lamina  itself. 
The  kind  of  venation  varies  in  different  classes  of  vascular  plants,  and  is  often 
very  characteristic  of  large  groups.  This  will  be  explained  more  in  detail  in  the 
proper  place. 

In  Characeae,  Muscineae,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant 
are  usually  similar,  being  either  simple  or  segmented  in  the  same  manner,  although 
the  segmentation,  especially  in  Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  is  simpler  in  young  than  in 
the  large  leaves  of  mature  plants.  But  it  also  happens,  even  in  Cryptogams,  that 
leaves  of  very  diflFerent  forms  are  found  on  the  same  plant.  Thus  some  Muscineae 
form  colourless  minute  leaves  on  the  underground  creeping  shoots,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  organs  of  reproduction  they  often  produce  leaves  of  a  different 
shape  from  those  on  the  rest  of  the  upright  parts.  In  the  same  manner  among 
Ferns  the  leaves  on  the  underground  shoots  (stolons)  of  Struthiopteris  germanica 
are  represented  by  thin  membranous  scales,  which  are  replaced  on  the  upright  end 
of  the  stolon  by  large  green  pinnate  leaves.  In  Salvinia,  among  Rhizocarps,  each 
whorl  consists  of  two  simple  roundish  leaves  which  rise  into  the  air,  and  one  that 
hangs  down  into  the  water  and  consists  of  filiform  branches.  Even  in  Coni ferae  and 
Cycadeae  variation  in  the  leaves  of  the  individual  plant  is  much  more  common; 
while  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  the  shapes  of  leaves  become  extra- 
ordinarily variable,  not  only  on  the  same  plant  but  often  on  the  same  axis. 

The  two  most  common  forms  of  leaves  are  the  scale-  or  *cataphyllary'  leaves  * 
and  the  foliage-leaves. 

'  [Hcnfrey,  in  his  translation  of  I5raun's  *  Rejuvenescence  in  Nature'  (Ray  See,  Botanical  and 
Physiological  Memoirs,  1853),  first  proixjsed  to   render    the   tcruib   Hocbblatt,   Nicderblall,   and 
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The  foliage-leaves'^  are  always  distinguished  by  their  green  colour,  owing  to 
their  containing  chlorophyll  (which  however  is  sometimes  concealed  by  red  sap); 
and  it  is  these  which,  in  popular  language,  are  exclusively  called  leaves.  Usually 
they  are  the  largest  foliar  organs  of  the  plant,  lasting  the  longest,  and  distinguished 
by  the  greater  degree  of  segmentation  of  the  outline,  as  well  as  by  the  more  perfect 
development  of  their  tissue.  As  the  chief  store-houses  of  chlorophyll  they  are  the 
most  important  organs  of  assimilation,  and  are  always  destined  to  be  expanded  to  the 
light  even  when  they  are  formed  on  underground  growing  points  (as  in  Sabal^  Pieris 
aquilina^  &c.).  When  small  they  are  usually  produced  in  great  numbers  on  a  shoot ; 
as  they  increase  in  size  their  number  and  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  diminishes  in 
proportion.  In  this  respect  the  numerous  small  leaves  of  Mosses  may  be  compared 
with  the  few  large  leaves  of  Ferns,  the  numerous  small  leaves  of  Conifers  with  the 
few  large  ones  of  Cycads,  &c. 

Scale-  or  Cataphyllary  leaves  are  usually  produced  on  underground  shoots, 
and  remain  buried  in  the  earth,  although  they  also  frequently  occur  above  ground, 
especially  as  an  envelope  to  the  winter-buds  of  woody  plants  (as  the  Horse-Chesnut, 
Oak,  &c.).  In  the  genus  Pinus  the  primary  and  strong  lateral  axes  form  leaves 
of  this  kind  only;  the  acicular  foliage-leaves  appear  in  tufts  on  small  axillary 
shoots;  in  Cycas  scale-leaves  alternate  regularly  on  the  stem  with  large  foliage- 
leaves.  Seedlings  (as  of  the  Oak)  and  the  lateral  shoots  from  underground  axes 
often  begin  with  scales  and  only  advance  at  a  later  period  to  the  production  of 
foliage-leaves  (e,  g.  Sirulhiopteris,  JEgopodium,  Orchis ,  Polygonaium,  &c.).  In 
parasites  and  plants  which  live  on  decaying  vegetable  matter  (saprophytes)  and 
are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  {e,g.  Monotropa^  Neoitia^  Corallorhiza^  Orobanche^  &c.) 
the  scales  are  the  only  foliar  structures  of  the  vegetative  parts,  the  foliage-leaves  being 
absent.  Even  in  those  plants  whose  foliage-leaves  are  much  segmented  the  scales 
remain  simple ;  they  are  distinguished  by  a  broad  base,  usually  diminutive  length, 
the  absence  of  prominent  veins,  and  by  forming  no  chlorophyll  or  only  very  little. 
They  are  colourless,  yellowish,  reddish,  or  often  brown ;  their  texture  is,  according 
to  circumstances,  fleshy,  succulent  (as  in  some  bulbs),  membranous,  or  tough  like 
leather. 

In  Phanerogams,  especially  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  several  other 
forms  of  leaves  make  their  appearance  as  a  preliminary  to  fertilisation — bracts, 
sepals,  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels.  The  thick  s^ed-leaves  or  cotyledons  will  be 
spoken  of  in  detail  as  a  peculiarity  of  these  classes. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Theory  of  Descent  we  are  justified  in  considering 
all  other  forms  of  leaves  as  subsequent  metamorphoses  of  foliage-leaves  ;  and  these 
latter  are  therefore  regarded  as  the  original  typical  leaves.  When  they  lost  their 
original  function — the  assimilation  of  food-materials — and  served  other  purposes, 
they  assumed  at  the  same  time  other  forms  and  structure.  The  same  is  meant 
when  certain  tendrils  and  spines  are  said  to  be  metamorphosed  leaves.    Leaf-lendrils 


l^ubblatt  by  *  hypsophyll,'  'cataphyll/  and  •euphyll.'  The  two  first  of  these  are  useful  additions 
to  botanical  terminology ;  the  last,  howeveri  does  not  seem  to  be  required,  being  precisely  equivalent 
to  ihe  term  foliage-leaf,  which  is  already  in  general  use  (hypsophyll  — bract)]. 

'  Compare  the  characteristics  of  the  formations  of  leaves  in  A.  Braun,  Verjungung   In   der 
Natur,  Freiburg  1849-50,  p.  66.     [Kay  Soc,  Bot.  and  Phys.  Mem.  1853,  p.  6a.] 
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are  leaves  or  parts  of  leaves  which  have  become  filiform,  and  possess  the  power 
of  winding  round  slender  bodies  and  thus  of  serving  as  climbing  organs  (as  in 
Victa^  Gicriasa^  Smilax  aspera,  <kc.).  Leaf-spines  are  leaves  which  have  developed 
into  long,  conical,  pointed,  woody  bodies;  they  take  the  place  of  foliage-leaves 
(Berberts)  or  stipules  (Xanihium  sptnosum,  some  species  of  Acacia).  These  two 
kinds  of  metamorphosis  occur  almost  exclusively  in  Flowering  plants  (Angio- 
spenns),  the  morphological  and  physiological  perfection  of  which,  in  comparison 
with  Cryptogams  and  Gymnosperms,  is  especially  due  to  the  capability  of  their  leaves 
to  assume  the  most  various  forms. 

(2)  Forms  of  Shoots.  The  axis  of  leaf-bearing  shoots  is,  when  sufficiently 
developed,  usually  columnar,  with  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  surface.  If  the  growth 
in  length  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  that  in  thickness,  the  short  column  forms 
a  plate,  as  in  the  bulbs  of  A  ilium  Cepa^  and  Isoeies ;  if  the  growth  in  length  is 
somewhat  greater,  with  at  the  same  time  considerable  increase  of  thickness, 
rounded  or  elongated  masses  are  produced  (as  the  tuber  of  the  Potato  and  Arti- 
choke, the  a^frial  stems  of  Mammillaria  and  Euphorbia  meloformis)\  when  the 
growth  in  length  greatly  preponderates  we  have  stems,  scapes,  and  filiform  struc- 
tures of  various  kinds.  Very  commonly  the  same  shoot  shows  differences  of  this 
kind  in  successive  stages  of  its  longitudinal  growth ;  thus  the  stem  of  the  Onion, 
which  is  at  first  broad  and  tabular,  afterwards  rises  as  a  high  naked  scape,  the 
end  of  which  in  its  turn  remains  short,  and  thus  produces  the  umbellate  in- 
florescence; and  in  the  same  manner  the  thick  tuber  of  the  Potato  is  only  the 
swollen  end  of  a  slender  filiform  shoot.  Among  the  numerous  deviations  from 
the  columnar  form  of  the  axis  the  conical  is  of  peculiar  interest.  The  conical 
stem  is  of  two  kinds;  it  may  be  slender  at  the  base,  increasing  in  thickness  with 
further  growth  in  length,  so  that  each  portion  of  the  axis  is  thick  in  proportion 
to  its  youth,  and  the  upright  stem  resembles  a  cone  placed  upon  its  point;  the 
growing  apex  then  lies  on  the  surface  which  is  turned  uppermost,  or  rises  above 
it  as  an  upright  cone.  This  form  occurs  in  the  stems  of  Tree-ferns,  Palms,  in 
Maize  and  in  many  Aroideae ;  it  depends  on  the  absence  of  a  secondary  growth 
in  thickness,  while,  with  the  age  of  the  plant,  the  young  tissue  of  the  stem  becomes 
constantly  larger  in  circumference  immediately  beneath  its  apex;  when  this  in- 
crease ceases,  the  circumference  of  the  later  increment  of  length  remains  the 
same,  and  the  inverted  conical  stem  continues  to  grow  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder. 
The  second  form  of  conical  stem  is  caused  by  a  long-continued  secondary  growth 
in  thickness  together  with  the  small  circumference  of  the  shoot  at  the  growing  point ; 
this  occurs  in  Conifers  and  many  dicotyledonous  trees,  the  older  stems  of  which 
are  thick  below  but  slender  above,  and  thus  resemble  a  slender  cone  placed  on 
its  base. 

The  habit  of  a  leafy  axis  or  of  a  segment  of  one  is  usually  in  close  relation 
to  the  number,  size,  and  formation  of  its  leaves.  If  the  internodes  are  very  short 
but  the  leaves  small  and  numerous,  the  surface  of  that  portion  of  the  axis  is  nowhere 
exposed,  and  the  leaves  only  are  seen,  as  in  species  of  Thuja  and  Cupressus,  and 
some  Mosses  {Thuidium)\  in  such  cases  whole  branch-systems  frequently  have  the 
appearance  of  multipinnate  leaves.  If  the  closely  packed  leaves  are  large,  they  form 
a  rosette  enveloping  the  end  of  the  stem,  while  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  are 
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clothed  with  the  remains  of  the  leaves,  or  are  nalted,  as  in  Tree-Fems,  procumbent 
species  ot  Aspidium,  Palms,  species  oi  Alol,  &c. 

If  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  amount  of  development  in  bulk  which 
lakes  place  in  the  leaves  and  in  the  axis  of  a  shoot,  we  find  as  extremes  on  one 
Bide,  for  example,  the  Cacti  {Cereus,  Mammillarui,  Echinoeaclus,  &c.)  with  gigantic 
axes  and  entirely  abortive  leaves,  on  the  other  side  the  Crassulacese  with  fleshy 
crowded  leaves  and  comparatively  weak  stems;  or  on  one  side  the  underground 
tubers  of  the  Potato  with  scarcely  visible  scales,  and  on  the  other  side  the  bulbs 
of  Liliacese  with  fleshy  scales  which  entirely  envelope  the  short  stem. 

In  reference  to  the  formation  of  leaves  which  appear  on  the  shoots,  it  must 
first  be  noted  whether  the  same  axis  always  produces  only  similar  leaves  or  such 
as  gradually  vary  in  form.  The  first  is  the.  case,  for  ex:imple,  in  most  Muscinex, 
Ferns,  Lycopodiacea,  Rhizocarps,  all  Equisetacese,  and  most  Conifers ;  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  occurs  commonly  in  shrubby  Dicotyledons.  In  Monocotyledons 
and  fficoiyledons  (to  a  certain  extent  even  in  Conifers)  it  not  unfrequenlly  happens 


that  the  different  forms  of  leaves  are  distributed  over  different  generations  of  shoots; 
certain  shoots  produce,  for  example,  little  or  nothing  but  foliage-leaves,  others 
produce  only  bracts  with  or  without  flowers  {e.  g.  Begonia).  In  such  cases  the 
shoots  may  be  designated,  according  to  their  leaves,  scaly  shoots,  leafy  shoots, 
bract-axes,  flowers,  peduncles,  &c.  On  this  point  further  details  will  be  given  in 
Book  II. 

It  is  of  very  common  occurrence  with  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms  (not 
with  Gymnosperms)  for  a  persistent  primary  axis  or  branch-system  to  continue  lo 
grow  underground,  and  to  send  up  only  at  intervals  long  foliage-leaves  or  shoots, 
which  subsequently  disappear  in  their  turn  and  arc  replaced  by  others.  When 
such  axes  or  branch-systems  lie  horizontally  or  obliquely  in  the  ground,  and 
produce  lateral  roots,  they  are  called  rhizomes  (Fig.  156),  (as  in  Iris,  Polygoaalum, 
PUris  aquilina  and  many  other  Ferns).  Frequently  they  die  at  the  posterior  and 
continue  to  grow  at  the  anterior  end.  Underground  tubtrs  and  bulbs  are  more 
transitory  structures,  usually  lasting  only  for  one  jjcriod  of  vegetation ;   the  fonnei 
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are  characterised  by  the  preponderance  of  the  axial  mass  with  a  very  small  amount 
of  leaves,  the  latter^  on  the  contrary,  by  the  preponderance  of  leaves  closely  packed 
round  a  short  stem.  If  the  lower  parts  of  a  plant  produce  slender  lateral  shoots 
with  small  scales  growing  upon  or  beneath  the  earth,  and  after  rooting  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  mother-stock  produce  foliage-shoots  or  shoots  stronger 
than  themselves,  they  are  called  stolons^  as,  for  instance,  in  JEgopodium  Poiagraria^ 
Fragaria^  StriUhiopkris  germam'ca,  and  in  Mnium  and  Calharinea  among  Mosses. 

The  greatest  degree  of  variation  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  shoots  is  displayed 
by  the  fiat  leaf-like  axes  and  branch-systems,  and  by  the  stem-tendrils  and  spiny 
shoots  which  occur  frequently  in  Angiosperms.  Leaf-like  axes  (phylloclades) 
are  found  in  those  Phanerogams  in  which  large  green  foliage-leaves  are  wanting, 
and  they  replace  them  physiologically;  their  axial  structure  is  of  considerable 
superficial  extent,  and  they  produce  and  expose  to  the  light  large  quantities  of 
chlorophyll;  they  generally  bear  only  very  small  membranous  scale-leaves.  Ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  Phyllocladus  among  Conifers,  Ruscus  among  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  among  Dicotyledons  in  Muhlenbtckia  platyclada  (Polygonaceae), 
Xyhphylla  (Euphorbiaceae),  Carmchaelia  (Papilionaceae),  and  in  Opuntia  hrasiliensis 
and  Rhipsalts  crispata  (Cactaceae),  &c. 

Stem-tendrils^  like  leaf-tendrils,  are  long,  slender,  filiform  structures,  which  have 
the  power  of  winding  spiraUy  round  slender  bodies  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  position 
with  which  they  come  laterally  into  contact,  and  thus  serve  as  climbing  organs ;  they 
spring  laterally  from  shoots  which  have  not  the  form  of  tendrils,  and  are  distinguished 
by  the  absence  of  foliage-leaves,  their  power  of  forming  leaves  being  mostly  limited 
to  very  minute  membranous  scales.  They  are  usually  easily  distinguished  from  leaf- 
tendrils  by  their  origin,  position,  and  by  the  production  of  leaves ;  cases,  however, 
occur  where  the  morphological  nature  of  a  tendril  is  doubtful,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Cucurbitacese  ^  Evident  examples  of  stem-tendrils  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Viiis^  AmpelopstSf  and  Passiflora.  Shoots  which  bear  strongly  developed  foliage- 
leaves  on  long  slender  intemodes,  and  which  have  the  power  of  winding  in  an 
ascending  manner  round  upright  supports,  are  not  considered  tendrils,  but  are 
called  twining  or  climbing  sterns^;  a  distinction  is  drawn  between  tendril- 
climbers  (as  Vilis)  and  stem-climbers  (as  Phaseolus,  Humulus,  Convolvulus^  &c.).  In 
Cuscuta,  where  the  primary  shoot  and  all  the  lateral  shoots,  except  the  inflorescences, 
twine  in  the  manner  of  tendrils  and  of  climbing  stems,  and  where  foliage-leaves  are 
also  entirely  suppressed,  the  peculiarities  of  tendrils  and  of  climbing  stems  are  to  a 
certain  extent  united.  A  distinction  similar  to  that  between  stem-tendrils  and  climb- 
ing stems  is  also  possible  in  leaves;  the  foliage-leaves  of  Lygodium  exhibit  con- 
tinuous growth  in  length,  and  behave  completely  like  climbing  stems,  the  rachis 
of  the  leaf  corresponding  to  a  climbing  axis,  and  the  leaflets  to  its  foliage-leaves '. 

The  axial  shoots  of  many  Angiosperms  have,  like  the  leaves,  the  power  of 


'  According  to  Warming  these  are  also  metamorphosed  branches. 

*  Compare  H.  von  Mohl,  Ueber  den  Bau  und  das  Winden  der  Ranken  und  Schlingpflanzen. 
Tubingen  1827.  [See  also  Darwin,  On  the  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  London 
1875.] 

'  Compare  Book  II,  Ferns,  and  Book  III,  on  the  Physiological  Signification  of  Tendiils  and 
Climbing  Stems. 
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fonning  spines,  becoming  transformed  into  conical,  pointed,  hardened  bodies. 
This  may  take  place  either  by  the  whole  shoot  or  even  a  whole  branch-system 
becoming  spiny,  with  suppression  of  the  foliage -leaves,  as  in  the  branched  spines 
of  Ghdilschia  ftrox,  or  by  the  shoot  first  producing  foliage-leaves,  growing  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  finally  finishing  its  growth  in  length  by  a  spiny  point,  as 
in  the  lower  axillary  shoots  of  GUditsckia  triacanihos,  Prumu  spinosa,  and  many 
Others. 

Among  Phanerogams,  especially  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  displacements  of 
the  leaves  and  lateral  shoots  (as  well  as  roots),  and  adhesions  of  members,  constantly  occur, 
which,  as  development  advances,  are  in  apparent  contradiction  to  tbe  typical  laws  of 
growth  and  local  position  which  are  the  ordinary  ones  in  these  classes;  and  it  appears 


impossible  to  apply  even  the  most  general  rules  of  growth  which  wc  have  now  been  con- 
sidering. It  would  be  difficult  for  even  a  clever  beginner  to  explain  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  regarded  in  this  chapter  as  most  universal,  the  structure,  for  instance,  of  the  ex< 
panded  Hower  of  an  Orchis,  Rose,  L(tnifu>n,£a/i'fa,orof  many  other  plants,  of  a  partially  or 
wholly  ripe  fig,  or  the  phyllotaxis  in  the  inflorescences  of  Borraginex  and  Solanacea:  and 
many  others.  But  the  history  of  development  shows  that  even  such  cases  may  be  ranged 
under  these  laws,  and  that  peculiarities  of  structures  of  this  kind  only  arise  at  a  later 
period,  or  in  such  a  manner  that  they  confinn  general  rules.  1  he  deviations  from  these 
laws  are  caused  by  the  cessation  of  the  growth  of  particular  parts  at  an  early  period,  while 
others  undergo  a  gre.tt  advance;  or  Ihey  are  caused  by  the  adhesion  of  parts  originally 
distinct.      Although   it   is  quite  impossible    to   give   general   rules  for  the  explanation 
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of  abnormal  formations,  yet  the  causes  which  most  commonly  produce  these  results 
may  be  mentioned ;  these  may  be  included  under  the  heads  displacement y  adhesion^  and 
abortion.  Very  commonly  the  two  first  act  in  unison,  and  in  many  flowers  combine  with 
abortion  to  produce  complex  organs  difficult  to  explain.  It  belongs  to  the  most  beautiful 
problems  of  morphology  to  refer  such  apparent  exceptions  to  more  general  laws  of 
development;  and  the  determination  of  natural  affinity,  the  definition  of  the  typical 
characters  of  whole  classes,  orders,  and  families,  depends  upon  it.  Since,  however,  these 
complicated  phenomena  belong  almost  exclusively  to  Angiosperms,  and  in  them  occur  to 
mnch  the  largest  extent  in  the  flowers  and  inflorescences,  the  best  place  for  a  more 
detailed  description  will  be  when  the  characteristics  of  this  class  are  under  consideration. 
Some  explanation  may,  however,  be  given  here,  by  means  of  a  few  examples,  of  the  use 
of  the  terms  displacement,  adhesion,  and  abortion. 

Fig.  157  represents  diagrammatically  a  branch-system  developed  sympodially  and 
proceeding  from  an  axillary  shoot;  i,  i  being  the  first  shoot  with  its  two  leaves  i^  and 
i*>;  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf  i*»  is  developed  the  shoot  2,  2,  with  its  two  leaves  2%  2^;  in 
the  axil  of  its  leaf  (2^)  again  arises  the  lateral  shoot  3,  3,  with  its  leaves  3*,  3*^,  and  so  on. 
The  parts  of  the  stem  of  the  shoots  i,  2,  3,  4,  which  proceed  from  one  another,  form  a 
straight  pseud-axis  or  sympodium  with  the  peculiarity  that  the  mother-leaf  in  whose  axis 
the  lateral  shoot  developes  adheres  to  it,  and  is  carried  up  by  it  for  some  distance.  If 
we  call  the  globular  ends  i,  2,  3,  4  of  the  figure  flowers,  the  whole  is  well  adapted  to 
represent  diagrammatically  the  inflorescence  of  some  Solanaceae.  If  the  leaves  i*,  2»,  3% 
4*  are  supposed  to  be  removed,  the  diagram  might  stand  for  the  primary  branch  of  the 
inflorescence  of  Sedum,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lateral  shoot  is  supposed  to  be  formed 
in  each  case  in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  i*,  2*,  3*,  4*  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  other 
side  with  displacement  of  the  mother-leaf,  this  would  repeat  diagrammatically  in  a  simple 
manner  the  branching  and  phyllotaxis  of  Datura  ^ 

Still  more  complicated  are  the  phenomena  in  Fig.  158,  where  /represents  the  lower 
part  of  a  flowering  plant  of  Henninium  Monorcbis.  /  /  is  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
what  lies  below  this  is  therefore  underground:  £  is  a  swollen  spherical  root,  above 
which  rises  the  leaf-bearing  shoot,  which  produces  in  its  lower  part  slender  lateral  roots, 
*w,  <w,  <Wy  as  well  as  a  sheath-like  scale  ^  b,  and  two  foliage-leaves  r,  d,  and  continues 
higher  as  a  slender  scape  Ay  bearing  a  raceme  of  flowers  at  its  summit.  Turning  our 
attention  exclusively  to  the  structure  /f ;  we  find  it  to  be  a  shoot  which  contains  the  bud 
for  the  next  year;  for  the  whole  plant  A,  Bin  I  dies  off  after  flowering,  a  similar  plant 
being  produced  the  next  year  from  the  bud  contained  in  H,  H  is  therefore  an  axillary 
shoot  of  the  scale  by  an  earlier  condition  being  represented  in  Fig.  ///,  where  M  repre- 
sents the  base  of  the  leaf  b  cut  through  its  median  plane ;  ^  is  a  flbro-vascular  bundle 
running  from  the  primary  axis  to  the  bud  «;  ^/  is  the  flrst  leaf  of  this  bud  u  which 
is  placed  with  its  back  to  the  mother-axis  and  forms  a  diminutive  sheath  enclosing 
the  succeeding  leaves  of  the  bud  k  ;  B*  is  the  young  tuberous  root  with  its  root-sheath  v. 
In  order  to  understand  the  displacement  which  has  already  taken  place,  the  whole  lower 
part*between  M  and  v  must  be  imagined  shortened  to  such  an  extent  that  B^  would  be 
somewhere  near  the  letter  g ;  and  the  bud  u  must  be  supposed  at  the  same  time  moved 
backwards  towards  0.  By  this  means  the  normal  position  of  the  parts  of  H  under  con- 
sideration is  restored,  and  it  is  intelligible  that  the  channel  /,  inclosed  by  the  base  of  the 
leaf  bly  is  a  consequence  of  the  oblique  direction  outwards  of  the  growth  of  the  tissue 
lying  between  0  and  u,  that  the  root-sheath  1;  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  surface 
of  the  primary  axis  above  AT,  and  that  in  consequence  E^  has  been  formed  in  the 
tissue  of  the  mother-axis  beneath  the  bud  k,  and  laterally  on  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  g. 
In  the  normal  position  of  the  bud  and  root,  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  latter  would  form 
almost  a  right  angle  with  that  of  the  bud,  whereas  by  the  displacement  one  forms  a 


*  [5>ee  Payer,  Elements  de  Botanique,  p.  1 1 7.] 

'  A  first  scale  in  the  axil  of  which  the  hud  k  stands  is  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
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proloDgadon  of  the  other.  The  growth  of  the  massoftissue  lying  between^  and  u  further 
continues  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  whole  lateral  shoot  asumes  the  form  repre- 
sented in  H  (Fig.  /) ;  the  still  further  change  of  position  of  the  parts  which  takes  place 
in  consequence  is  explained  hj  Fig.  //,  where  kn  represents  the  bud  v  in  III,  bl  the 
still  more  elongated  sheath  of  the  leaf  U  in  ///;  the  channel  /  is  the  cavit;  inclosed  hy 
the  leaf  A/ increased  in  breadth,  and  which,  were  there  no  displacemeat,  would  be  entirely 
filled  up  by  the  bud  u  (or  in)'. 

In  order  to  make  the  following  displacement,  which  occurs  very  cotnmonly,  more 
intelligible,  reference  should  be  first  made  to  Fig.  tiS,  p.  134.  This  shows  how  the 
tissue  beneath  the  apex  expands  laterally  by  early  growth,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
growing  point,  which  would  otherwise  be  elevated  in  a  cone,  becomes  almost  level;  and 
the  apical  point  thus  comes  to  lie  in  the  middle  of  a  plane  instead  of  at  the  point  of 
a  cone.   In  the  Sunflower  this  state  of  things  remains  nearly  unchanged  as  the  capitulum 


iwcr  o(  JTtia  al^na  f4flcr  Piyrf 


developes;  but  the  abnormal  growth  increases  in  many  cases  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  apical  point  eventually  lies  at  the  base  of  a  deep  hallow,  the  walls  of  which  result 
from  older  masses  of  tissue,  which  properly  lie  beneath  the  apex,  growing  upwards  and 
overarching  the  aj>ex  itself.  This  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  development  of  the  fig, 
which,  as  shown  in  Fig.  159,  is  a  metamorphosed  branch,  the  apex  of  which  is  at  J»  still 
nearly  level,  at  //  has  already  been  outstripped  by  a  circular  leaf-bearing  cushion,  and 
at  ///*  is  depressed  in  the  form  of  an  um.  The  apical  point  of  this  shoot  lies  in  this 
ease  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  hollow,  the  inner  side  of  which  is  properly  only  the 

ID  des  Optirydiies  ct  de  la  naluie  dc  lenrs  tubcrcula, 
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pndongatlon  of  the  outwle  of  the  fig,  ud  bears  in  consequence  a  large  number  of  flowers 
(exogenous  lateral  shoots).  In  the  nearly  related  genus  Darjtnia  the  fig  remains  open ; 
the  marghis  of  the  tabular  part  of  the  axis  which  bears  the  small  flowers  do  not  arch  over 

On  a  process  very  similar  to  the  formation  of  the  common  fig  depends  the  origin  of 
perigynoQS  flowers  and  of  inferior  ovaries.  Fig.  i6o  represents  this  in  the  perigynous 
Bower  of  a  Rose,  /shows  the  very  young  shoot  which  is  to  develope  into  a  Rower,  seen 
half  from  above  and  from  the  outside ;  the  end  of  the  shoot  is  tbickiy  swollen ;  it  has 
already  produced  the  five  sepals  / 1,  and  the  five  petals  alternating  with  them  are  visible 
as  little  knobs,  e,  between  which  the  apical  region  of  the  floral  axis  appears  broad  and 
Rat.  Wh3e  the  sepals  grow  quickly,  the  zone  of  the  tissue  of  the  axis  out  of  which 
they  firing  becomes  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  circular  wall  x  in  //,  which  afterwards 
contracts  the  opening  above  as  seen  in  IF;  an  urn-shaped  structure  is  thus  formed 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  a  hip,  and  is  distinguished  when  ripe  by  its  red 
or  yellow  ctAom  and  its  sweet  pulpy  tissue.  Here  also  the  apical  point  lies  in  the 
middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  of  the  urn  is 
a  portion  of  the  outer  side  of  the  floral  axis  which  has  been  turned  in.  To  this  cor- 
responds the  acropetal  succession  of  the  leaves  (which,  however,  is  only  adhered  to  In  a 
general  way).  It  is  clear  that  if  the  apical  point  lies  at^  (in  //),  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  leaves  (in  this  case  stamens  il  and  carpels  Ji)  from  above  downwards  must  be 
termed  acropetal. 

If  an  additional  proof  of  what  has  just  been  said  were  wanted,  it  would  be  fur- 
nbhed  by  the  history  of  development  of  the  flowers  of  Geum,  a  genus  very  nearly 
related  to  the  Rose  (Fig.  t6t).  That  part  of  the  floral 
axis  which  bears  the  sepals  /,  the  corolla  e,  and  the  stamens 
a  a,  is  elevated  in  the  form  of  a  circular  wall  yj;  but 
tbc  apical  region  which  in  Raia  entirely  ceases  to  elongate, 
becomes  here  again  elevated  as  a  conical  body  x,  bearing 
at  its  summit  the  apical  point  of  the  floral  axis.  The  order 
of  succession  of  the  foliar  structures  is  again  acropetal, 
and  in  consequence  the  stamens  a  are  formed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  axis  yy  from  above  downwards,  the 
carpels  which  succeed  them  on  x  from  below  upwards. 
In  Grrnm  and  other  Dryadcx  the  xxm  jy  spreads  out  at 
the  time  of  fertilisation,  its  margin  grows  so  vigorously  in 
dze  that  it  expands  in  the  form  of  a  Hat  plate,  and  after 
the  expansion  its  inner  surface  becomes  the  outer  surface, 
in  the  middle  of  which  the  gynophore  x  rises  like  a  cone, 
and  in  Fragaria  afterwards  swells  out,  becomes  fleshy,  and 
forms  the  strawberry  (a  pseudocarp  tike  the  hip). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  formation  of  the  fig,  the  hip,  and 
that  of  the  subsequently  flat  receptacle  of  Geum  depends 
on  a  displacement  which  is  caused  by  vigorous  growth  of 
masses  of  tissue  that  arise  in  the  form  of  zones  beneath  the 
growing  point.    There  is  In  these  cases  no  such  thing  ai  fun^  a^wa  ot  linm  rn^i., 

adhesion  of  foliar  structures  (as  is  usually  stated  in  works 

on  descriptive  botany).  The  so-called  coherent  corolla  and  calyx  of  gamopetalous  or 
sympetalous  and  gamosepalous  or  synsepalous  flowers  are  also  not  the  result  of  cohe- 
Mon ;  the  petals  or  sepals  are  on  the  contrary  formed  as  a  whorl  of  separate  pro- 
tuberances on  the  broad  end  of  the  young  flower-stalt.  That  a  gamopetalous  corolla  or 
gamosepalous  calyx  subsequently  has  the  appearance  of  a  bell  having  at  its  margin  only 
as  many  teeth  as  the  leaves  of  which  it  is  considered  to  consist,  docs  not  depend  on 
lateral  cohesion  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves,  but  on  the  fact  that  the  whole  annular  zone 
of  the  young  receptacle  which  bears  the  corolla  or  calyx  grows  up ;  the  bell-shaped  part 
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therefore  never  consisted  of  distinct  leaves,  but  is  the  common  basal  piece  which  Is 
developed  from  the  floral  axis  as  a  whole,  and  which  shows  at  its  margin  the  original  still 
separate  leaves  as  teeth  of  the  bell.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  leaf-sheaths  of 
Equhetumf  where  an  annular  wall  originally  projects  round  the  axis,  from  which  the 
separate  leaf-teeth  afterwards  grow  out.  Iti  this  case  also  the  sheath  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  previously  distinct  pieces,  but  the  separate  teeth 
of  the  sheath  must  rather  be  considered  as  branches  of  a  single  annular  rudimentary  leaf. 
A  similar  explanation  applies  to  the  bundles  of  stamens  which  are  generally  termed 
coherent  (monadelphous,  polyadelphous,  &c.)  stamens.  As  many  protuberances  are 
formed  originally  as  there  are  bundles  of  filaments  to  be  produced;  and  these  pro- 
tuberances must  be  considered  as  the  original  staminal  leaves  which  subsequently 
produce  by  branching  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  stalked  anthers  (as  e.g.  in  Hypericum^ 
CaUitbamnuSf  &c.).  Cohesions  of  parts  originally  distinct  are  rare;  examples  are  fur- 
nished by  the  connate  inferior  ovaries  of  two  opposite  flowers  of  an  inflorescence  in 
Lonicera  alpigena,  the  fruits  of  Benthamia  fragiftra  which  cohere  into  a  large  pseudo- 
berry,  and  the  cohesion  of  the  two  stigmata  in  the  flower  of  Ascleplas  to  each  oUier  and 
to  the  anthers.  The  anthers  of  Compositae  are  not  truly  coherent,  but  only  glued 
together  by  their  sides. 

Much  more  common  than .  actual  cohesion  is  the  abortion  of  members  already 
formed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  paripinnate  leaves  of  some  Leguminosae  ^  originate  as 
imparipinnate  leaves ;  the  terminal  leaflet  which  is  Anally  aborted  is  at  first  in  the  bud 
even  larger  than  the  lateral  leaflets ;  but,  as  development  progresses,  it  is  so  retarded 
that  in  the  mature  leaf  it  overtops  the  origin  of  the  uppermost  lateral  leaflets  only  as  a 
minute  point.  In  the  same  manner  the  whole  (branched)  leaf-blades  of  many  Acacias 
are  also  abortive,  and  are  replaced  by  the  petiole  (phyllode),  which  is  then  expanded 
in  its  median  plane.  Still  more  complete  is  the  abortion  of  the  leaves  from  the  axils  of 
which  spring  the  branches  of  the  panicles  of  Grasses;  and  in  this  class  whole  flowers 
are  often  aborted.  In  diclinous  Phanerogams  the  unisexuality  of  the  flowers 
usually  depends  on  the  abortion  of  the  stamens  in  the  female,  of  the  carpels  in  the 
male  flowers.  Sometimes  only  one  of  several  stamens  is  aborted,  as  in  Gesneracese 
(e.  g,  Columnea^  where  it  is  transformed  into  a  small  nectary) ;  and  the  same  occurs 
with  the  carpellary  leaves  (e,g.  in  Terebinthaceae).  In  all  these  cases  the  structure  which 
is  afterwards  abortive  is  actually  present  in  the  bud  or  even  later,  but  its  further 
growth  ceases.  The  comparison,  however,  of  nearly  related  plants  shows  that  very 
commonly  certain  members  are  wanting  in  the  flower  the  presence  of  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  position  and  number  of  the  others  and  from  their  presence 
in  nearly  related  forms,  although  in  such  cases  even  the  earliest  condition  of  the 
bud  does  not  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  absent  member.  Since  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Theory  of  Descent  it  must  be  assumed  that  nearly  related  plants  are  descended 
from  a  common  ancestral  form,  the  absent  member  may  in  such  cases  also  be  sup- 
posed to  be  aborted,  only  the  arrest  of  development  which  has  once  taken  place  at  an 
early  period  is  so  complete  and  has  become  so  hereditary,  that  even  its  first  rudiment 
is  suppressed.  The  true  theory  of  the  structure  of  many  flowers,  and  the  reference 
of  diff^erent  forms  of  flowers  to  common  types,  often  depends  on  the  restoration  of 
aborted  members  of  this  kind;  but  to  this  we  shall  recur  in  detail  in  Book  II,  when 
treating  of  Phanerogams. 

Sect.  29.    Reproduction;  Sexual  Organs;  Alternation  of  Generations. 

Reproduction,  or  the  production  of  new  individuals,  is  generally  brought  about 
by  particular  portions  of  an  individual  becoming  detached,  which  then  have  the 
power,  first  of  all  of  producing  new  organs  of  nutrition,  and  afterwards  of  continuing 


*  Hofmcister,  Allgemeine  Moqihologie,  p.  546, 
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their  growth  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  vital  phenomena  of  the  mother-plant 
are  one  by  one  reproduced  in  it.  Since  the  same  individual  can  form  a  number 
of  reproductive  organs,  either  simultaneously  or  successively,  so  there  is  also,  in 
the  reproductive  process,  at  least  the  possibility  of  a  multiplication  of  individuals, 
inasmuch  as,  under  favourable  vital  conditions,  a  number  of  descendants  of  the 
same  mother-plant  actually  come  into  existence.  But  since  all  those  portions  of 
the  surface  of  the  globe  which  it  is  possible  for  plants  to  inhabit  are  already  covered 
with  vegetation,  it  is  in  general  only  possible  for  such  a  proportion  of  these 
descendants  to  arrive  at  full  maturity,  that  the  number  of  individuals  in  existence 
remains  the  same  from  year  to  year.  We  shall  see  in  the  third  book  what  an 
important  bearing  this  fact  has  on  the  struggle  for  existence  and  on  the  conse- 
quent production  of  new  vegetable  forms.  At  present  we  have  to  consider  only 
the  most  important  morphological  phenomena  connected  with  the  organs  of 
reproduction. 

The  parts  which  become  separated  for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  are  very 
various  in  their  nature.  Among  Cryptogams  they  consist  most  commonly  of  single 
cells, — spares^  gom'dia  (or  com'dia\  oospheresy  antherozoids  :  less  often  they  are  bodies 
consisting  of  a  small  number  of  cells  united  into  a  tissue,  like  the  gemmce  or  bulbils 
of  the  Marchantieae.  In  the  more  highly  organised  plants  it  frequently  occurs  that 
shoots,  /.  e,  portions  of  the  axis  bearing  leaves,  become  detached  of  their  own  accord 
in  the  bud- condition,  then  put  out  roots,  and  continue  an  independent  growth ;  buds 
of  this  kind  occur,  for  example,  in  some  Mosses,  in  many  Ferns,  in  Lilium 
bulbiferum^  several  species  o{  Allium,  Ac.  Very  often  almost  any  part  of  the  plant, 
such  as  detached  pieces  of  leaves,  stems,  roots,  &c.,  may  become  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion, that  is,  they  are  able,  under  favourable  conditions,  to  put  out  adventitious  buds, 
and  thus  develope  into  new  plants.  In  Phanerogams,  finally,  the  normal  reproductive 
bodies  are  the  seeds,  in  which,  even  before  separation  from  the  mother-plant,  a 
new  individual  has  already  advanced  to  a  lower  or  higher  stage  of  development, 
so  that  when  the  seed  germinates  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  an  increase  in 
size  of  the  parts  that  are  already  formed, — root,  stem,  and  leaves. 

In  some  cases  the  organs  of  reproduction  appear,  as  it  were,  accidentally; 
but  we  will  not  here  consider  these  cases,  but  rather  turn  our  attention  to  those 
in  which  the  formation  of  these  organs  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  life-history,  and 
is  essential  to  the  complete  development  of  the  plant.  These  normal  but  still 
very  various  reproductive  organs  may  be  divided  first  of  all  into  two  groups,  the 
sexual  and  the  asexual. 

Reproduction  is  said  to  be  asexual  when  the  part  of  the  plant  which  becomes 
detached  is  able,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  organ,  to  produce  a  new 
individual.  Of  this  nature  are  the  spores  of  the  Hymenomycetous  Fungi  and  of 
Ferns,  the  gemmae  of  Hepaticae,  and  most  zoogonidia  of  Algae. 

Reproduction  is,  on  the  contrary,  sexual  when  two  organs,  developed  expressly 
for  this  purpose,  co-operate  to  produce  a  body  out  of  which,  either  directly  or  after 
some  further  processes,  one  or  more  new  individuals  arise.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  variety  in  the  form  of  the  organs  of  sexual  reproduction  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  the  complicated  nature  of  the  processes  which  often,  especially  in 
the  higher  plants,  precede  the  act  of  sexual  union,  the  essential  feature  of  this 
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act  is  always  that  two  cells  of  the  simplest  possible  kind  combine,  either  completely 
coalescing  with  one  another,  or  at  least  their  contents  becoming  partially  inter- 
mingled so  as  to  afford  a  starting-point  for  a  fresh  development.  It  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  sexual  reproductive  cells  that  each  is  incapable  of 
further  development  by  itself,  this  being  the  result  of  the  combined  action  of 
two  such  cells. 

It  is  only  in  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life,  in  some  Algae  and  Fungi, 
that  the  two  cells  which  take  part  in  the  act  of  sexual  union  are  alike  or  at  least 
very  similar  in  size,  form,  and  physical  properties.  In  this  case  their  union  is 
called  conjugaiion^  and  the  cell  capable  of  germination  which  results  from  the 
union  a  zygospore.  In  all  other  cases  the  two  uniting  cells  are  strikingly  different 
in  size,  form,  and  physical  properties.  In  these  cases  one  of  the  two  cells, 
the  male  cell,  conveys  to  the  other  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  material  by 
means  of  which  it  produces  an  effect  upon  it ;  this  other  cell,  the  female  cell, 
contains  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  material  which  takes  part  in  the 
development  incited  by  the  act  of  union.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  complicated 
cases  among  Algae  and  Fungi,  which  will  be  particularly  described,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  sexual  reproductive  cells  is  still  more  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  male  cell  is  motile,  carrying  to  the  other  cell  the  fertilising 
material  The  motion  of  the  male  cell  is  however  of  two  kinds ;  it  may  either  be 
spontaneous,  as  in  most  Cryptogams,  when  the  cell  is  termed  an  anlherozoid'^ ; 
or,  as  in  Phanerogams,  the  male  cell,  then  called  a  pollen-graiuy  becomes  detached 
from  the  parent-plant,  and  conveys  the  fertilising  material  to  the  female  cell  first 
of  all  by  the  aid  of  external  forces,  then  by  its  own  growth.  The  female  cell,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  is  fertilised  by  means  of  the  male  cell,  remains  at  rest  at 
the  place  where  it  was  formed,  or  at  most,  as  in  the  Fucaceae,  is  carried  about 
passively;  with  the  exception  of  the  cases  above  referred  to  it  is  always  a  naked 
primordial  cell,  and  is  termed  the  oosphere,  or  germinal  vesicle.  After  fertilisa- 
tion, it  secretes  a  cell-wall,  and  is  then  termed  an  oospore ;  from  this,  either  at 
once,  or  after  a  period  of  rest  {resling  spore\  the  young  plant  is  subsequently 
developed.  •  Some  not  inconsiderable  deviations  from  this  plan  will  have  to  be 
pointed  out  in  the  class  Carposporeae  of  Thallophytes ;  but  even  in  these  cases 
the  essential  condition  of  fertilisation  remains,  that  the  male  cell  only  incites  to  de- 
velopment, while  the  development  itself  proceeds  entirely  from  the  female  organ. 

Very  considerable  variety  is  shown  in  the  morphological  characters  of  the 
sexual  organs,  if  we  take  a  comparative  view  of  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom; 
but  in  the  larger  groups  of  plants  we  find  the  morphology  of  these  organs  to  agree 
completely  in  all  essential  points,  even  when  the  anatomy  of  the  vegetative  organs, 
the  habit  and  mode  of  life  of  the  plants  that  compose  them,  vary  greatly.  When 
considering,  in  Book  II,  the  distinguishing  characteristics-  of  the  different  classes 
of  plants,  our  attention  will  be  specially  directed  to  the  morphology  of  the  sexual 
organs,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  here,  as  an  introduction  to  what  follows,  to  define 
the  most  general  terms  connected  with  these  organs. 


^  [The  term  'anthtrozoid'  was  first  proix>sed  by  Derb^  and  Solicr,  Ann.  des  sc.  nat.  1850,  vol. 
XIV.  p.  263.] 
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In  some  plants  we  find  only  one  kind  of  reproduction,  either  only  the 
asexual,  as  in  some  of  the  simplest  Algae  and  Fungi,  or  only  the  sexual,  as  in 
the  Conjugatse. 

But  in  most  plants  reproductive  organs  of  both  kinds,  sexual  and  asexual, 
are  prodnced  either  simultaneously  or  successively.  The  two  kinds  of  reproduction 
may  then  occur  in  the  same  individual,  as  in  Vaucheria  or  Eurotium^  or  may  be 
distributed  on  different  individuals.  In  both  cases  the  entire  process  of  development 
may  be  divided  into  two  sharply  separated  stages: — At  the  termination  of  one 
stage  sexual  organs  are  formed:  by  their  union  the  second  stage  of  develop- 
ment is  rendered  possible,  and  this  closes  with  the  production  of  asexual  spores. 
Such  a  course  of  development  is  termed,  from  the  analogy  of  certain  processes 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  an  Alternation  of  Generations^  a  term  which  is  especially 
applicable  in  those  cases  in  which,  in  one  or  both  of  the  two  stages  of  develop- 
ment, multiplication  of  the  individual  also  takes  place  by  gonidia  or  gemmae, 
so  that  each  of  the  two  stages  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  sexual  or  asexual 
generation. 

Since  we  have  here  to  do  with  phenomena  which  are  foreign  to  ordinary  life, 
and  hence  somewhat  difficult  to  understand,  we  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  alternation 
of  generations  by  a  few  simple  examples. 

An  alternation  of  generations  is  very  evident  in  Ferns.  The  plant  which  we  call 
in  common  language  the  Fern  is  merely  the  second  stage  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  plant,  or  the  asexual  generation  [sporophore].  It  consists  of  a  stem  which 
forms  true  leaves  and  roots;  on  the  leaves  are  produced  small  capsules  or  sporangia, 
in  which  the  spores  are  produced  without  any  sexual  process.  But  each  of  these 
spores  does  not,  on  germination,  again  produce  a  Fern,  but  a  minute  plant  of 
extremely  simple  structure  which  nourishes  itself  independently  as  a  leaf-like  thallus 
with  root-hairs.  This  little  plant,  termed  a  prothallium^  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, reproduce  itself  by  gemmae ;  and  thus  from  a  single  spore  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  prothallia  will  arise,  which  also  behave  as  independent  plants,  although 
each  prothallium  is  only  the  first  stage  of  development,  the  sexual  generation 
[oophore],  of  a  Fern.  For,  finally,  the  prothallia  produce  sexual  organs  of  repro- 
duction; and  from  the  oosphere  of  the  female  organ  is  produced  an  embryo 
which  developes  into  a  Fern  with  true  roots  and  leaves.  In  this  stage  also 
the  Fern  is  capable  of  immediate  multiplication  by  the  production  of  bulbils 
from  which  Fern-plants  are  directly  developed,  but  the  normal  development  closes 
with  the  production  of  spores.  Precisely  the  same  processes  as  in  Ferns  take 
place  also  in  the  Equisetaceae  and  Ophioglossaceae.  In  the  Selaginelleae  the  pro- 
thallium  is  formed  inside  the  spore,  and  this  class  therefore  establishes  a  transition 
to  Phanerogams,  where  the  prothallium  is  altogether  rudimentary,  and  is  found  in  a 
spore-like  structure,  the  embryo-sac,  within  the  ovule;  so  that  the  alternation  of 
generations,  so  evident  in  Ferns,  can  be  recognised  here  only  by  the  most  careful 
comparison  with  the  most  highly  developed  Cryptogams.  This  will  be  explained 
more  in  detail  in  Book  II. 

In  the  Muscineae  the  alternation  of  generations  is  no  less  clear  than  in  Ferns, 
although  it  assumes  an  entirely  different  form.  A  Moss,  in  the  state  in  which  we 
ordinarily  see  it,  consists  of  a  stem  provided  with  numerous  leaves  and  root-hairs; 
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but  this  leafy  plant  does  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fern,  produce  spores,  but  can  be 
reproduced  by  bulbils  of  different  kinds.  At  length  however,  like  the  prothallium 
of  Ferns,  it  produces  sexual  organs,  and  an  embryo  is  the  result  of  the  fertilisation 
of  the  oosphere :  this  is  not  connected  organically  with  the  Moss-plant,  but  remains 
attached  to  it,  deriving  its  nourishment  from  it,  and  finally  developes  into  a  capsule 
supported  on  a  long  stalk,  the  Sporogomum,  in  the  interior  of  which  are  produced 
numbers  of  spores.  A  number  of  these  stalked  capsules,  i.  e,  entire  generations, 
may  arise  on  the  same  Moss-plant  either  simultaneously  or  successively.  The 
course  of  development  of  a  Moss  is  therefore  divided  into  two  sharply  separated 
stages,  VIZ,  the  formation  of  a  leafy  stem  which  produces  sexual  organs  (oophore), 
and  the  production  of  stalked  capsules  out  of  the  fertilised  oospheres  of  the  female 
organs.  In  Muscineae  the  second  or  asexual  generation  (sporophore),  the  sporo- 
gonium,  has  no  power  of  directly  producing  its  like  from  itself,  as  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  Ferns,  by  bulbils;  its  only  function  is  to  produce  spores^;  and  when 
the  spore  germinates  it  gives  rise  first  of  all  to  a  Proionema,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinues to  grow  for  a  long  while,  and  can  reproduce  itself  by  gemmae,  until  at  lengh 
Moss-stems  with  true  leaves  again  api)ear  on  it,  which  also  are  capable  of  multi- 
plication by  means  of  bulbils. 

Even  in  Thallophytes  we  meet  with  various  forms  of  an  alternation  of  gene- 
rations ^  It  is  well  shown  in  certain  Fungi  of  the  class  Ascomycetes  which  have 
been  closely  investigated,  as>  for  example,  in  the  common  mould,  Penicillium 
giaucum,  the  ordinary  form  of  which  is  only  the  first  generation  or  stage  of 
development  in  its  life.  During  this  stage,  the  first  or  sexual  generation,  the 
so-called  Mycelium,  developes  on  special  branches  a  number  of  cells  {amtdia)^ 
by  which  the  Fungus  is  continually  propagated  in  this  form.  But  when  the 
excessive  development  of  these  conidia  is  prevented  by  exclusion  of  the  air, 
sexual  organs  arise,  as  Brefeld  has  shown,  on  the  luxuriant  mycelium,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  union  a  tuberous  body  is  formed  of  a  totally  different 
nature,  within  which  spores  are  finally  produced  in  extremely  numerous  sacs 
(asa)  of  peculiar  form;  and  these,  when  they  germinate,  again  produce  the 
mycelium  with  its  penicillate  conidiophores.  The  mycelium  of  this  Fungus 
(and  strictly  speaking  of  all  Fungi)  corresponds  therefore  to  the  first  stage  of 
development,  the  prothallium,  of  Fenis,  or  to  the  leafy  Moss-plant;  and  all  three  may 
be  considered  as  the  Sexual  Generation  [oophore],  since  their  normal  development 
ends  with  the  formation  of  sexual  organs.  In  all  three  cases,  this  sexual  gene- 
ration (prothallium.  Moss-plant,  mycelium)  may  propagate  itself  by  gemmae  or  by 
conidia  before  it  produces  the  sexual  organs.  The  small  tubers  which  are  the  result 
of  fertilisation  in  Penicillium  correspond  to  the  second  stage  of  development,  viz. 
the  sporogonium  of  Mosses,  and  the  mature  Fern-plant';  in  all  three  cases  the 
product  of  this  second  generation  [sporophore]  is  a  large  number  of  spores,  by 


'  [The  researches  of  Pringsheim  and  Stahl  however  have  shown  that  this  limitation  can  no 

longer  be  maintained.    See  Book  II.  Group  2.] 

*''  [This  explanation  is  now  no  longer  generally  accepted ;  see  Joum.  of  Botany,  1879.] 

'  If   these   small    tubers    in    Penicillium   are    termed    the   fructification,    then    in    the    same 

sense  the  sporogonium   of  Mosses  is  a  fructification ;   and  the  Fern  is  also  the  fructification  of 

the  prothallium. 
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which  the  whole  process  of  development  is  again  repeated.  And  as  in  Ferns,  in 
addition  to  the  spores,  bulbils  are  also  sometimes  developed  on  the  mature  plant, 
so  penicilliate  conidiophores  are  also  occasionally  produced  on  the  tuber  of 
Pemallmm.  For  the  purpose  of  including  this  second  stage  of  development  in 
the  various  classes  of  plants  under  a  common  name,  it  may  be  termed  the  Spore- 
/arming  or  Asexual  Generation  [sporophore],  excluding  fix)m  the  idea  of  true 
spores  the  conidia  of  PenicHlium^  as  well  as  the  gonidia  of  Thallophytes. 

If  now,  in  the  three  examples  cited  of  alternation  of  generations,  we  compare 
the  organisation  of  the  first  or  sexual  with  that  of  the  second  or  spore-forming 
generation,  it  is  seen  that  the  latter,  the  result  of  an  act  of  sexual  union,  is  more 
highly  and  perfecdy  developed  than  the  former,  and  therefore  in  this  respect 
also  represents  the  true  close  of  the  process  of  development  Thus  in  Penicillium 
we  find  the  first  generation  developed  in  the  form  of  a  so-called  mycelium, 
consisting  of  slender  segmented  branched  filaments,  while  the  second  generation 
consists  of  a  compact  tissue  of  complicated  structure.  In  Mosses  again  the 
first  generation  commences  with  a  protonema,  consisting,  like  a  mycelium,  of 
branched  segmented  filaments  of  cells;  but  here  this  generation  advances  to  a 
higher  development,  since  the  protonema  produces  the  leaf-bearing  Moss-plant, 
the  histolc^cal  structure  of  which  is  still  however  very  simple  in  comparison  with 
the  much  more  complete  differentiation  of  the  sporogonium.  Still  more  strikingly 
are  these  characteristics  seen  in  Ferns,  where  the  first  generation  or  prothallium 
consists  of  a  plate  of  tissue  which  shows  scarcely  any  external  differentiation, 
while  the  second  generation  or  true  Fern  is  a  very  highly  organised  plant,  dif- 
ferentiated externally  into  root,  stem,  and  leaves,  the  tissue  itself  being  also 
differentiated  into  three  well-marked  systems,  the  epidermal  system,  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  and  the  fundamental  tissue. 

Starting  then  from  Algae  and  Fungi,  and  proceeding  through  the  classes  of 
Muscineae,  Filices,  and  Equisetaceae  to  the  Lycopodiaceae,  and  finally  to  the  Phane- 
rogams, it  is  seen  that  in  the  alternation  of  generations,  the  first  generation 
(oophore)  continually  recedes  in  importance  and  independence,  while  the  develop- 
ment of  the  second  generation  (sporophore)  continually  advances ;  so  that  at  length 
in  Phanerogams  the  former  is  no  longer  a  plant  with  independent  power  of  growth, 
bat  takes  the  form  of  a  special  mass  of  tissue,  the  so-called  Endosperm  in  the  repro- 
ductive apparatus  of  the  latter,  filling  up  along  with  the  embryo  the  cavity  of  the 
seed-coats.  In  contrast  to  this,  at  the  starting-point  of  the  series  (Algae  and  Fungi), 
the  first  or  sexual  generation  is  alone  developed  as  a  plant  with  independent  growth ; 
the  second  (asexual)  generation  appearing  on  it  as  its  fructification  or  spore-fruit, 
represented,  in  its  simplest  form,  by  a  single  spore  resulting  from  fertilisation,  as 
will  be  illustrated  in  the  introducdon  to  the  Thallophytes. 

Designating  the  course  of  development  which  we  have  sketched  out  as 
alternation  of  generations,  each  of  the  two  stages  may  be  termed  an  Alternating 
Generation.  Each  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  propagated  directly  by  gemmae,  or 
by  conidia,  those  developed  by  the  first  generation  again  producing  individuals 
of  the  same  kind;  and  in  the  same  manner  bodies  of  the  same  nature  produced 
by  the  second  generation  will  reproduce  it.  But  this  mode  of  reproduction  may  be 
wanting  in  either  of  the  two  alternating  generations. 

Q  2 
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If  we  now  regard  the  two  alternating  generations  as  two  stages  of  development 
of  the  same  plant,  each  of  which  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  other,  it  is  seen 
that,  in  the  first  place,  the  entire  course  of  development  of  a  plant  commences 
twice  with  a  simple  cell: — the  first  time  the  development  begins  with  the  spore 
to  form  the  first  (sexual)  generation,  the  second  time  with  the  oosphere  in  the 
female  organ  to  produce  the  second  (spore-forming  or  asexual)  generation.  Secondly, 
we  find  that,  in  addition  to  these  two  beginnings  from  spore  and  oosphere,  which 
are  united  to  one  another  by  the  complete  course  of  development,  a  subsidiary 
mode  of  development  may  also  occur,  each  of  the  two  generations  having  the 
power  of  propagating  itself  directly.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  them 
from  the  true  spores  with  which  the  development  of  the  second  generation  doses, 
we  term  all  those  reproductive  organs  which  immediately  propagate  the  same 
generation  either  Gemmce  or  Gonidia,  A  Spore^  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  arises 
only  from  the  second  generation,  and  gives  rise,  on  germination,  to  the  first 
generation;  a  bulbil  or  gonidium,  on  the  contrary,  may  arise  from  either  of 
the  alternating  generations  and  reproduce  it.  The  same  facts  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  manner: — Sexual  cells  (oospheres)  and  true]  spores 
indicate  the  turning-points  in  the  alternation  of  generations;  they  are  not  organs 
for  direct  reproduction,  for  each  of  them  always  produces  something  different  from 
that  from  which  it  immediately  sprung ;  the  spore  of  the  Fern,  for  example,  gives 
rise  to  a  prothallium,  the  oosphere  of  the  prothallium  to  a  Fern;  the  spore  of 
the  tuber  of  Penicillium  does  not  again  give  rise  to  a  tuber,  but  to  a  fila- 
mentous mycelium,  on  which  the  tuber  again  arises  as  the  result  of  fertilisation 
of  the  female  cell.  Bulbils  and  gonidia  are,  on  the  contrary,  organs  for  direct 
reproduction,  by  means  of  which  the  same  stage  in  the  process  of  development 
is  again  repeated;  the  bulbil,  for  example,  which  arises  on  the  leaf  of  a  Fern, 
does  not  produce  a  prothallium,  but  a  Fern;  in  the  same  manner  the  conidia 
formed  on  the  branches  of  the  mycelium  of  Penicillium  do  not,  on  development, 
give  rise  to  the  tuber,  but  to  a  mycelium  like  that  on  which  they  were  borne. 

The  alternation  of  generations,  as  we  have  now  described  it  in  a  few  examples 
where  it  is  peculiarly  well  exhibited,  does  not  occur  in  those  classes  of  Thallophytes 
which  have  the  simplest  structure;  its  first  indications  are  met  with  where  an  act  of 
sexual  union  is  first  detected,  until  at  length,  in  the  more  highly  developed  plants, 
the  alternation  is  manifested  with  perfect  sharpness. 

a.  The  idea  of  an  alternation  of  generations  is  extended  by  some  botanists  con- 
siderably beyond  the  limits  to  which  we  have  here  confined  it.  It  has  been  proposed, 
for  instance,  to  apply  the  term  to  the  case  of  Phanerogams  in  which  lateral  branches 
with  foliage-leaves  spring  from  a  rhizome  clothed  only  with  scales,  and  from  these 
other  branches  which  develope  into  flowers;  and  to  others  of  a  like  nature.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  the  cases  in  question  have  a  totally  different  significance  in  the 
history  of  development  to  that  of  the  alternation  of  generations,  using  the  term  in 
the  sense  indicated  above ;  they  might  be  included,  by  way  of  distinction,  under  the 
common  phrase  Alternation  of  Axes.  This  phenomenon  is  one  which  is  very  incon- 
stant even  within  limited  groups  of  plants,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  true  alternation 
of  generations  prevails  over  almost  the  entire  vegetable  kingdom;  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  runs  through  particular  groups  of  plants  is  one  of  the  weightiest  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  natural  system.     This  will  be  further  elucidated  in  Book  II. 
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h.  The  problem  which  is  met  by  the  theory  of  alternation  of  generations  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  now  been  presented,  is  to  refer  the  most  important  stages  in  the 
history  of  development  of  all  plants  to  a  single  scheme  which  is  illustrated  most  clearly 
in  the  cases  of  Muscineae  and  Filices,  where  Hofmeister  first  discovered  this  alternation 
in  185 1.  The  same  botanist  was  also  the  first  to  explain  the  development  of  the  seed 
in  Gymnosperms  by  the  alternation  of  generations  in  Lycopodiaceae,  and  hence  to 
compare  it  with  the  same  phenomenon  in  Filices  and  Muscineae.  At  the  present  time 
our  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Thallophytes  has  made  so  much  progress  that 
it  is  possible  to  determine  what  are  its  main  features,  and  to  compare  them  with  those 
of  Muscineae  and  vascular  plants.  This  comparison,  which  has  only  been  briefly 
indicated  above,  will  be  followed  out  more  in  detail  in  the  sequel,  and  will  lead  to 
the  result  that  Thallophytes  may  also  be  included  in  the  scheme  under  which  the 
other  classes  are  comprised,  the  first  stage  of  development  closing  with  the  formation 
of  sexual  organs,  from  which  proceeds  the  second  generation,  essentially  different 
from  the  first,  and  closing  with  the  production  of  true  spores.  It  will  therefore  show 
that  the  development  of  all  plants  which  possess  sexual  organs  may  be  divided  into 
two  stages  which  correspond  in  all  essential  points  to  the  two  generations  in  the  life- 
history  of  a  Fern;  and  that  there  is,  therefore,  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom, 
only  one  type  of  alternation  of  generations  so  far  as  it  is  brought  about  by  sexual 
organs. 
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GROUP    I. 

THALLOPHYTES. 

In  this  group  are  comprised  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens,  the  term  being  applied 
to  them  because  their  vegetative  body  is  usually  a  Thallus,  i,e,  exhibits  no  differ- 
entiation into  stem,  leaf,  and  root,  or,  if  at  all,  only  in  a  very  rudimentary 
degree.  There  occur  however  in  various  groups  of  Thallophytes  transitions  from 
the  simplest  forms,  which  display  no  external  differentiation,  to  others  which  show 
some  indication  of  it ;  in  the  most  highly  developed  representatives  of  some 
groups  the  external  diflferenliation  is  carried  so  far  that  the  terms  leaf  and  stem 
are  as  applicable  to  them  as  to  the  higher  plants.  A  true  root,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  is  applied  to  vascular  plants,  is  however  never  found,  though  root- 
like organs  are  commonly  present  which  are  termed  Rhizoids;  these  are  however 
always  distinguishable  by  the  absence  of  a  root-cap  and  by  the  branching  not  being 
endogenous. 

Like  the  external,  the  internal  differentiation  of  Thallophytes  also  begins  at 
the  lowest  stages,  ascending  by  numberless  transitional  steps  to  a  more  perfect 
development  of  cells  and  tissues  ;  but  even  in  the  most  perfectly  developed  forms  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  sharp  differentiation  into  those  different  systems  which  we 
know  among  the  higher  plants  as  epidermal  tissue,  fundamental  tissue,  and  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.  Even  where  the  thallus  consists  of  large  masses  of  tissue,  as  in 
Fungi,  it  is  still  strikingly  homogeneous. 

Thallophytes  nevertheless  present  a  great  variety  of  examples  of  the  mode  in 
which  morphological  differentiation  proceeds  from  the  simplest  organic  forms  to 
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Others  which  are  both  externally  and  internally  more  and  more  complex.  In  the 
simplest  stage  the  whole  vegetative  body  consists  of  a  single  small  cell  of  a 
roundish  form,  the  cell-wall  of  which  is  thin  and  smooth,  and  within  which  proto- 
plasm, chlorophyll,  and  cell-sap  are  only  imperfectly  separated.  Advancing  from 
this,  progressive  development  is  first  displayed  in  the  perfection  of  the  single  cell, 
which  increases  in  size,  and  often  attains  dimensions  unknown  elsewhere  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  differentiation  being  either  chiefly  in  the  contents,  or  in  the 
external  form,  i.  e,  in  branching.  The  growth  of  the  cells  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  accompanied  by  cell-division,  the  thallus  becoming  multicellular,  so  that  from  a 
single  cell  there  arises  either  a  row  of  cells  or  a  segmented  filament,  a  simple  plate 
of  cells,  or  finally  a  massive  tissue  growing  on  all  sides.  Each  of  these  processes 
further  presents  a  great  variety  of  modifications. 

In  the  simpler  Thallophytes  a  tendency  prevails  for  a  larger  or  smaller  portion 
of  their  existence  to  be  passed  in  the  condition  of  motile  primordial  cells,  which 
bear  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the  simplest  Infusoria,  and  were  in  fact  until 
recently  confounded  with  them.  In  some  cases  cells  which  are  already  clothed 
with  a  cell-wall,  or  assemblages  of  such  cells,  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
motile  condition,  swimming  freely  in  the  water.  But  these  motile  conditions  are 
always  interrupted  by  long  periods  of  rest,  during  which  growth  and  increase  in 
size  usually  take  place.  In  many  of  the  more  highly  developed  Thallophytes 
this  power  of  motility  is  however  limited  to  the  male  *  swarming '  fertilising 
elements,  the  antherozoids ;   and  in  many  cases  is  not  displayed  even  here. 

Like  the  structure  of  the  vegetative  body,  the  mode  of  reproduction  of 
Thallophytes  also  exhibits  great  variety,  commencing  with  the  simplest  kinds, 
and  progressing  finally  to  modes  of  reproduction  almost  as  complicated  as  those 
which  are  met  with  in  the  highest  plants.  In  the  simplest  cases  reproduction 
appears  to  be  coincident  with  ordinary  cell-multiplication ;  the  cell  which  con- 
stitutes the  vegetative  body  grows  and  divides,  each  derivative  cell  then  carrying 
on  an  independent  life  and  repeating  the  process.  In  the  more  highly  developed 
forms  the  unicellular  or  multicellular  thallus  continues  to  grow  for  a  longer  time,  and 
becomes  differentiated  externally  and  internally,  until  at  length  at  some  one  spot 
reproductive  cells  are  produced.  In  most  Thallophytes  both  kinds  of  reproduction, 
sexual  and  non-sexual,  occur;  and  in  the  higher  forms  an  evident  alternation  of 
generations  is  manifested.  The  reproductive  organ  which  becomes  separated  from 
the  mother-plant  is  almost  always  a  single  cell,  which  however  varies  greatly  in  its 
origin,  significance,  and  capacity  for  development.  The  nomenclature  which  gives  to 
all  these  reproductive  cells  the  name  *  Spores '  is  a  very  unfortunate  one,  obscuring 
an  insight  into  the  course  of  development  of  the  different  forms,  and  rendering  dif- 
ficult the  comparison  of  members  of  one  group  of  Thallophytes  with  those  of  another. 
The  erroneous  theory  of  so-called  *Pleomorphy  among  Fungi  was  the  result  of 
a  defective  perception  of  the  true  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of  reproductive  organs 
on  which  the  common  name  of  Spore  had  been  bestowed.  What  we  have  now 
to  say  on  this  point  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  prevalent  confusion 
of  terms  is  founded  on  the  view  explained  in  Sect.  29  of  Book  I,  on  alternation 
of  generations  and  on  the  relationship  to  it  of  the  different  reproductive  organs. 
I  begin  by  designating  as  Spores  the  reproductive  cells  which  are  produced  in  the 
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sporangia  of  Ferns  and  capsules  of  Mosses.  These  are  obviously  the  result  of  a 
vegetative  process,  excited  by  the  act  of  sexual  union,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  arise  on  the  second  (non-sexual)  generation  [sporophore]  which  springs  from 
the  fertilised  oosphere  of  the  first  (sexual)  generation  [oophore].  Let  us  now 
transfer  these  conceptions  to  the  most  highly  developed  Thallophytes  which  ex- 
hibit an  evident  alternation  of  generations,  as  the  Ascomycetes.  We  have  already 
seen,  in  the  Section  referred  to,  that  the  ascospores  of  PeniciUium  are  the  result 
of  a  vegetative  process  brought  into  action  by  the  sexual  organs  of  the  mycelium, 
and  which  has'  for  its  result  the  formation  of  the  tuberous  fructification  which 
constitutes  the  second  generation.  The  ascospores  of  PeniciUium  therefore  cor- 
respond to  the  spores  of  a  Moss  or  a  Fern.  If  now  we  suppose  the  result  of 
the  union  of  the  sexual  organs  to  be  a  very  inconsiderable  vegetative  structure, 
and  the  second  generation  consequently  to  be  merely  rudimentary  and  a  simple 
appendage  to  the  first,  the  spores  themselves  would  then  seem  to  be  an  almost 
immediate  result  of  fertilisation,  as  occurs  for- instance  in  the  Nemalieae  (Fig.  164, 
C,  p.  237).  If  we  were  further  to  imagine  that  the  act  of  fertilisation  did  not 
result  in  the  production  of  any  vegetative  structure,  or  the  second  generation  to 
be  altogether  suppressed,  the  fertilised  oosphere  would  then  itself  become  a  spore, 
as  in  the  Coleochaetes,  (Edogonieas,  and  Vaucheria,  In  this  case  the  spore  is 
an  equivalent  for  the  whole  of  the  second  generation ;  it  stands  for  the  entire 
fructification  of  the  Ascomycetes,  the  entire  spore-capsule  of  a  Moss,  &c.  Precisely 
the  same  is  true  for  the  zygospore  which  results  from  conjugation.  The  zygospore 
(as  for  example  in  the  Mucorini),  or  the  oospore  (as  in  Vaucheria),  represents  there- 
fore in  a  morphological  sense  the  entire  second  generation  of  these  plants.  This 
conclusion,  which  might  easily  be  proved  more  in  detail,  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
in  the  statement  that  the  Spore  is  either  an  immediate  product  of  fertilisation 
(zygospore,  oospore),  or  of  a  process  of  growth  which  is  induced  by  fertilisation ;  and 
this  vegetative  growth  may  either  be  inconsiderable,  as  in  the  Nemalieae  and  Erysipheae, 
or  it  may  be  considerable,  and  it  then  gives  rise  to  the  second  generation  in  which 
the  spores  are  produced,  as  in  PeniciUium  and  other  Ascomycetes.  This  explanation 
shows  at  once  how  -in  Thallophytes  the  second  generation  is  a  gradually  increasing 
structure  developed  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  fertilisation.  But  for  the  purpose 
of  a  scientific  nomenclature  the  term  Spore  (if  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
Muscineae  and  Vascular  Cryptogams)  must  be  applied  in  Thallophytes  only  to 
those  reproductive  cells  which  are  the  result  of  an  act  of  impregnation,  whether 
direct,  or  indirect  through  the  production  of  a  vegetative  body  which  constitutes 
a  second  generation  and  closes  the  entire  course  of  development  of  the  plant.  All 
other  unicellular  and  non-sexual  organs  of  reproduction  we  shall  not  term  spores, 
but  gom'dia  or  comdia. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  further  description  of  the  various  kinds  of  sexual 
organs  found  among  Thallophytes,  and  of  the  true  spores  which  result  from  their 
union  with  or  without  an  alternation  of  generations.  The  following  three  principal 
forms  or  types  may  be  distinguished  \ 


*  More  minute  evidence  of  the  statements  here   made  will   be   found   in  the  sequel  in  the 
description'^of  Algse  and  Fungi.     The  facts  stated  are  derived  from  the  writings  of  Pringsheim, 
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1.  ConjugcUion  and  Prodtuiion  of  Zygospores.  Two  cells  of  similar  if  not 
always  of  precisely  the  same  nature  coalesce,  and  produce  a  reproductive  cell 
termed  a  Zygospore^  which  germinates  after  a  shorter  or  longer  period  of  rest,  and 
then  gives  rise  either  to  spores  or  at  once  to  a  plant  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in 
which  the  conjugation  took  place.  An  alternation  of  generations  is  exhibited  only 
in  so  far  as  the  zygospore  constitutes  the  entire  second  (non-sexual)  generation. 

The  process  of  the  formation  of  zygospores  has  a  very  different  appearance 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  conjugating  cells.     The  simplest  case  is  presented 

in  the  conjugation  of  zoogonidia 
A         /i  discovered   by   Pringsheim   (Fig. 

162,  A),  These  bodies  during 
the  process  of  swarming  come 
into  contact  in  pairs  by  their 
hyaline  anterior  ends,  and  then 
gradually  coalesce  into  a  primor- 
dial cell,  which  subsequently  be- 
comes invested  with  a  cell-wall, 
and  then  grows,  producing  again 
motile  cells,  and  each  of  these 
gives  rise  to  a  plant  of  the  ori- 
ginal kind.  These  Zoospores  which 

Fig.  163.— Various  forms  of  conju{;ation  and  the  production  of  zy(;ospotes;  rPSUlt     frOm      the     ZVffOSDOre     maV 
onjuf^tion  of  the  zoof^onidia  of  Pandorina ;  H  formation  of  zygospores  •'^O       »^  * 

Piftocefkalis  (after  Pringsheim  and  Brefekl).     The  numbers  indicate  in  Ka    considered    aS    trUC    SDOreS     iu 
ch  case  the  successive  stages  of  dcTelopmenL  r^ 

the  same  sense  as  those  of  the 
Muscineae;  for  the  zygospore  is  homologous  with  the  spore-capsule  of  Mosses, 
and  represents  a  rudimentary  alternate  generation.  The  conjugation  of  Spirogyra, 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  6,  p.  10,  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  The  conjugating 
cells  are  here  surrounded  by  a  firm  cell-wall ;  they  put  out  pjrotuberances  opposite 
to  one  another,  which  unite  to  form  a  canal,  through  which  the  contents  of 
one  cell  pass  over  into  the  other,  and  coalesce  with  its  contents;  the  resulting 
protoplasmic  body  invests  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  and  becomes  'a  zygospore,  which 
again  produces  a  Spirogyra  filament  by  direct  germination.  The  formation  of 
zygospores  in  the  Zygomycetes  is  represented  in  Fig.  162,  B,  Here  the  two  cells 
which  coalesce  after  having  grown  towards  each  other  are  perfectly  alike  and  immotile ; 
and  it  is  only  a  portion  of  the  coalesced  contents  which  becomes  separated  by  a 
partition-wall,  and  produces  the  thick-walled  zygospore  which  germinates  after  a 
period  of  rest. 

2.  The  Formation  of  Oospores  in  Oogonia.  The  two  reproductive  cells  are 
here  essentially  different;  the  female  cell  or  Oosphere  is  always  a  naked  immotile 
primordial  cell  developed  within  an  older  cell  which  is  termed  the  Oogonium, 
The  male  cells,  the  Anther ozoids^  the  mother-cells  of  which  are  called  Aniheridia^ 
are  very  small,  and  are  endowed  with  motion  by  means  of  vibratile  cilia ;  they 
swarm  round  the  oosphere,  and  cause  its  impregnation  by  the  coalescence  of  their 
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Dc  Bary,  Thurct,  Niigeli,  Janczewski,  Brefcld,  and  others;    though   a   different   signification   to 
,thal  of  the  authors  is  sometimes  applied  to  them. 
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substance  with  it.  The  size  of  the  antherozoids  is  so  inconsiderable  that  they 
Ecaicely  add  appreciably  to  the  mass  of  the  oosphere,  but  yet  produce  a  change  in 
it,  one  consequence  of  which  is  that  it  becomes  invested  with  a  firm  cell-wall,  and 
then  constitutes  the  Oospore. 

The  ooqx>re  may  germinate  immediately  and  give  rise  to  a  plant  resembling  the 
mother-plant,  as  in  Fucus,  or  only  after  a  certain  period  of  rest  Uke  the  zygospores, 
and  this  is  the  usual  case.  But  here  again  the  oospore  may  on  germination  give 
rise  directly  to  a  plant  resembling  the  molher-ptant,  as  in  Vauchtria  and  some 
Saprtdegniese ;  or  it  may,  after  remaining  dormant,  produce  out  of  its  contents  a 
lai^er  or  smaller  number  of  zoospores,  each  of  which  finally  gives  rise  to  a  plant 
like  the  mother-plant,  as  in  SpharopUa,  (Edogonium,  and  Cyslopus.  In  this  process 
a  rudimentary  alternation  of  generations  can  again  be  detected :— an  oospore  which 
breaks  up  into  zoospores  may  be  compared  to  the  sporogonium  of  a  Moss  in 


which  all  the  parts  except  the  spores  arc  suppressed.  If  we  were  to  imagine  the 
fertilised  oosphere  in  the  archegonium  of  a  Moss  as  itself  producing  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  spores',  we  should  have  something  similar  to  one  of  these  oospores. 
In  this  case  therefore  the  oospore  is  -properly  a  many-spored  fructification  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Moss-capsule ;  the  zoospores  produced  from  it  are  true 
spores  in  the  sense  of  those  of  Muscinex  and  Ferns,  and  we  have  consequently 
the  first  indication  of  the  alternation  of  generations  which  attains  its  highest 
development  in  those  classes.  The  new  plants  which  result  from  the  direct 
germination  of  the  oospores,  or  through  the  medium  of  zoospores,  have  the  power, 
in  most  cases,  of  propagating  non-scxually  by  the  formation  of  gonidia,  until  at 
length  individuals  arise  which  produce  anlheridia  and  oogonia.  This  non-sesual 
reproduction  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Marchantiece  by  gemmK  produced 
on  their  vegetative  body,  until  finally  anthcridia  and  archegonia  are  developed. 

'  That  xuch  »a  analogy  is  not  altogether  fanciful  is  shown  by  Ritcia,  a  genus  of  tiepaticx, 
the  extremely  simple  sporocarp  of  which  may  well  b«  compared  to  the  oospore  of  an  (Edogonhim. 
Pringsheim  and  De  Fary  have  a\rta,Aj  pointeil  out  this  analogy  (see  De  Bary.  Die  Familie  der 
CoDJugatcn,  Leipzig  185S,  p.  60), 
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But  on  the  other  hand  the  formation  of  oospores  exhibits  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  process  of  conjugation.  It  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Pandorineae  in 
this  point  of  importance  only,  that  the  two  coalescing  sexual  cells  are  not  alike, 
so  that  the  fertilisation  of  Vaucheria  and  (Edogonium  may  be  considered  as  a 
higher  form  of  conjugation  from  a  morphological  point  of  view.  But  the  mode 
of  formation  of  many  oospores  displays  also  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  the 
mode  of  fertilisation  which  we  shall  describe  as  a  third  type ;  and  in  this  respect 
the  Saprolegnieae  in  particular  present  a  similarity  to  certain  Ascomycetes. 

3.  Formaiion  of  Carpospores  in  Carpogonia,  This  type  resembles  the  second 
in  the  fact  that  the  two  sexual  organs  contribute  in  very  diflferent  degrees  to  the 
production  of  the  fertilised  body,  the  male  organ  only  inciting  to  change,  while 
the  whole  of  the  further  development  of  the  plant  proceeds  from  the  female  organ, 
the  result  being  the  production  of  the  Sporocarp, 

The  female  organ,  which  may  consist  either  of  one  cell  or  of  more,  may  be 
designated  by  the  general  term  Carpogonium.  The  male  organs  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  group  to  which  the  plant  belongs;  they  may  be  swarming  or 
passively  motile  antherozoids,  or  tubular  Pollinodia ;  and  fertilisation  may  be 
effected  by  the  entrance  of  the  antherozoids,  as  in  the  case  of  oospores,  or  by  a 
kind  of  conjugation,  the  sexual  cells  coalescing  by  means  of  openings  in  the  cell- 
walls  of  both,  or  finally  by  simple  apposition  and  probably  diffusion  of  a  fertilising 
substance.  The  product  of  fertilisation  is  sometimes  a  single  cell  germinating 
direcdy  or  through  the  medium  of  zoospores ;  but  more  generally  a  multicellular 
body  results,  from  which  spores  are  finally  produced.  An  alternation  of  generations 
may  here  also  be  recognised,  rudimentary  or  more  fully  developed  according  as  the 
structure  of  the  fructification  is  simpler  or  more  complicated.  In  the  simplest 
cases  the  sporocarp  appears  only  as  an  appendage  of  inconsiderable  size  to  the 
plant;  in  the  other  extreme  the  fructification  is  able  to  continue  an  independent 
growth  for  a  considerable  time,  and  thus  constitutes  a  second  alternating  genera- 
tion. These  phenomena  will  be  described  more  in  detail  in  the  special  description 
of  the  Carposporeae.  One  essential  difference  between  sporocarps  and  oospores 
consists  in  this,  that  in  the  production  of  the  former  certain  cells  also  take  part 
which  were  not  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of  impregnation;  and  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  simplest  cases,  the  portion  of  the  fructification  which  produces 
the  spores  is  surrounded  by  a  sterile  envelope  which  serves  merely  for  protection 
or  also  for  further  nourishment.  Fig.  164  illustrates  some  of  the  most  different 
forms  of  sporocarps. 

In  CokochcBie  (A)  the  female  organ  or  carpogonium  (hitherto  described  as  the 
oogonium)  consists  of  a  single  cell  w  which  runs  out  upwards  into  a  long  narrow 
canal  opening  at  the  apex.  Fertilisation  is  effected  by  small  roundish  swarming 
antherozoids  wi,  and  as  a  consequence  the  portion  of  the  protoplasm  (oosphere) 
which  occupies  the  basal  part  of  the  cell  becomes  invested  with  a  firm  cell-wall.  So 
far  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  in  the  formation  of  the  oospores  of  Vaucheria 
or  (Edogonium^  the  only  important  difference  consisting  in  the  long  canal  formed  by 
the  cell-wall.  A  more  essential  deviation  is  now  manifested  in  that  the  body  which 
previously  had  the  appearance  of  an  oospore  grows  considerably  after  fertilisation, 
jand  in  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  fertilisation  shows  itself  also  in  the  growth  of  the 
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cells  ^rinch  adjoin  the  female  organ,  so  that  this  latter  becomes  surrounded  by 
an  envelope  h,  A  sporocarp  is  thus  formed,  the  fertilised  oosphere  of  which 
produces  out  of  its  contents  alter  a  certain  period  of  rest  a  mass  of  tissue,  all 
the  cells  of  which  produce  zoospiores,  and  each  of  these  gives  rise  to  a  plant  of 


the  same  kind.  The  sporocarp  of  the  ColeochffiteK  combines  the  most  essential 
characters  of  an  oospore  with  those  of  the  sporocarp  of  the  FloridcK  and  of  some 
Fungi.  As  respects  an  alternation  of  generations,  the  oosphere  surrounded  by  its 
envelope,  together  with  the  tissue  which  subsequently  fills  it  up  and  which  produces 
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the   zoospores,  must  be  regarded  as  the  second  generation,  while  the   zoospores 
may  be  compared  homologically  with  the  spores  of  Mosses. 

In  Nemalion  (C)  the  carpogonium  w  consists  also  of  a  single  cell  which  is  wide 
below  and  narrow  and  elongated  above.  This  elongation,  termed  the  Trichogyne^ 
is  a  closed  tube;  the  male  fertilising  cells  attach  themselves  to  it,  empty  their 
contents  into  it,  and  thus  incite  a  further  development  of  the  basal  part  of  the 
female  cell,  which  now  increases  in  size,  and  divides  into  a  nmnber  of  cells  which 
grow  out  into  densely  crowded  branches.  A  spore  is  formed  at  the  end  of  each 
of  these  branches;  and  the  whole  assemblage  of  spores  together  with  its  short 
pedicel  constitute  the  sporocarp,  which  in  this  case  has  no  envelope. 

In  the  true  Florideae,  of  which  Nemalion  may  be  considered  the  simplest  form, 
the  carpogonium  w  consists,  even  before  impregnation,  of  a  number  of  cells  (Z?) ; 
a  lateral  row  of  cells  bears  at  its  apex  a  closed  hair-like  prolongation,  the  tri- 
chogyne,  and  is  hence  termed  the  Trichophore,  The  trichogyne  receives  the  fer- 
tilising substance  from  the  male  cells  which  become  attached  to  it ;  but  neither  the 
trichogyne  itself  nor  the  trichophore  is  thereby  excited  to  any  further  development, 
the  sporocarp  resulting  from  the  other  cells  of  the  carpogonium  which  lie  beside  the 
trichophore.  The  fertilisation  therefore  takes  effect  at  a  distance  from  the  spot  to 
which  the  male  cell  has  attached  itself.  Certain  cells  of  the  carpogonium  grow, 
divide,  and  finally  produce  the  stalked  spores,  the  pericarp  or  envelope  of  the  fruit 
arising,  as  the  result  of  branching  beneath  the  carpogonium. 

The  sporocarp  of  the  Characese  {B)y  which  has  hitherto  been  without  any 
analogy,  becomes  intelligible  if  we  compare  it  on  the  one  hand  with  that  of  the 
Coleochaeteae,  on  the  other  with  that  of  the  Florideae.  The  carpogonium  w 
consists  of  a  large  ovoid  cell  which  is  borne  on  certain  small  round  basal  cells 
(Braun's  *  Wendezellen ').  These  basal  cells  take  no  part  in  the  development 
brought  about  by  fertilisation,  their  behaviour  being  similar  to  that  of  the 
trichophore  of  the  Florideae.  The  large  cell  is  fertilised  by  filiform  antherozoids, 
and  itself  forms  the  single  carpospore  in  the  sporocarp,  the  envelope  of  which 
has  been  completely  developed  before  fertilisation ;  and  it  behaves  also  in  other 
respects  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  Coleochaeteae,  Florideae,  and  Erysipheae. 
That  the  large  cell  which  becomes  the  carpospore  does  not  possess  any  hair-like 
receptive  organ  or  trichogyne  is  a  point  of  very  subordinate  importance,  since  in 
the  carpogonium  of  the  Ascomycetes  this  organ  is  sometimes  present,  sometimes 
absent  \ 

One  of  the  simplest  cases  of  the  formation  of  the  fructification  in  the 
Ascomycetes  is  afforded  by  Podosphcera  {E)]  and  we  here  get  the  transition  to 
an  evident  alternation  of  generations.  The  carpogonium  w  consists  of  a  single 
cell,  and  is  fertilised  by  another  tubular  cell,  the  pollinodium.  The  result  of  fer- 
tilisation is  that  the  female  cell  grows,  and  divides  into  two  cells,  of  which  the 
upper  one  forms  in  its  interior  several  spores  {Ascospores),  and  is  hence  termed 
the  Ascus,  Beneath  the  pedicel  cell  of  the  ascus  shoot  out  filaments  which  form 
the  envelope  of  the  fructification  y. 

The  processes  are  somewhat  more  complicated  in  Ascodoius,  another  Asco- 


*  See  De  Bar>',  Ikitrage  zur  Morphologic  u.  Physiologie  der  Pilze,  voL  III.  p.  88. 
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mjcete,  of  which  a  diagrammatic  section  is  given  in  F.  w  is  the  carpogonium 
consisting  of  several  ceHs,  which  is  fertilised  by  the  tubular  branched  pollinodium ; 
the  result  is  that  a  number  of  filaments  shoot  out  from  a  central  cell  of  the 
carpogonium,  which  then  form  sacs  at  the  apices  of  their  branches,  and  in  these 
a  number  of  carpospores.  The  envelope  of  the  sporocarp  is  in  this  case  ver)' 
massive,  and  consists  of  cellular  filaments  which  shoot  out  beneath  the  carpogonium ; 
and  it  finally  forms  a  compact  pseudo-parenchyma  in  which  the  carpogonium  is  en- 
closed together  with  the  ascogenous  filaments  and  the  asci  which  proceed  from  them. 
The  mycelium  which  produces  the  carpogonia  in  both  the  Fungi  now  described  is 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  to  the  large  sporocarp  which  results  from  the  fer- 
tilisation of  the  carpogonium ;  the  sporocarp  itself  in  many  cases  continues  to  grow 
for  some  time  independently  of  the  mycelium,  and  therefore  constitutes  a  second 
(non-sexual)  generation  of  these  Fungi.  If  the  mycelium  were  large  and  vigorous, 
and  the  sporocarp  which  springs  from  it  small,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Florideas  and 
Characeas,  the  sporocarp  would  in  these  cases  also  have  the  appearance  of  being 
only  an  appendage  of  the  sexual  generation,  and  an  alternation  of  generations 
would  scarcely  be  suggested,  although  this  does  actually  occur,  since  the  entire 
course  of  development  of  such  a  Fungus  can  be  divided  into  two  sharply-defined 
phases,  of  which  the  first  is  the  mycelium  with  its  sexual  organs,  while  the  second 
is  the  sporocarp  with  its  independent  power  of  growth. 

Besides  the  true  spores  produced  directiy  or  indirectly  by  the  act  of  fertilisation, 
which  complete  the  course  of  development  of  the  plant  by  a  rudimentary  or  an 
evident  alternation  of  generations,  there  is  commonly  among  Thallophytes  an 
extremely  productive  propagation  by  gonidia  which  are  not  brought  into  existence 
either  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  act  of  fertilisation,  and  which  have  therefore 
nothing  to  do  with  the  alternation  of  generations. 

The  Gonidia^  often  arise  on  the  thallus  by  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
certain  cells  of  the  thallus  dividing,  and  thus  producing  one  or  more  gonidia 
which  become  detached  from  the  plant.  But  in  other  cases  special  supports  or 
receptacles  are  formed  on  the  thallus,  the  sole  function  of  which  is  to  produce 
gonidia,  either  by  the  abstriction  of  the  ends  of  special  branches  {Siylogonidia,  as 
in  PiplocephaliSj  Pmicillium^  &c.),  or  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  interior  of  large 
cells  {Endogonidia^  as  in  the  Saprolegnieae,  Mucorini,  and  Vaucheria),  In  many 
cases,  especially  among  Fimgi,  propagation  is  effected  almost  exclusively  by  such 
gonidia,  the  normal  completion  of  the  development  by  actual  fertilisation  being 
attained  only  under  specially  favourable  conditions.  This  is  the  reason  why  the 
sexual  organs  of  many  Thallophytes  are  at  present  entirely  unknown,  while  their 
gonidia  are  perfectiy  familiar.  It  is  therefore  often  a  very  diflScult  matter  to 
assert  with  respect  to  a  Thallophyte,  that  it  never  produces  sexual  organs;  since 
even  in  the  case  of  the  common  Mould-fungus  {Pmicillium)  and  in  many  Algse, 
the  gonidia  of  which  have  long  been  known,  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  sexual 
organs  and  the  alternate  generation  resulting  from  them  have  been  discovered.  Even 
in  the  majority  of  the  large  marine  Algae,  the  Phaeosporeae,  and  the  numberless 


'  Among  Fungi  the  small  gonidia  which  become  detached  in  great  numbers  are  also  called 
Conidia,  from  the  Greek  kwwl^  dust. 
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large  Fungi  (Basidiomycetes),  the  sexual  organs  are  still  unknown;  although  in 
the  latter  case  the  analogy  of  the  Ascomycetes  renders  it  very  probable  that  the 
Fungi  known  as  Hymenomycetes  and  Gasteromycetes  are  only  the  fructification 
which  is  the  result  of  the  union  of  sexual  organs  on  the  mycelium.  The  spores 
which  are  produced  on  these  Fungi  must  therefore  be  treated  as  true  spores  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  and  their  mode  of  formation  as  something  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  gonidia  of  the  Mould-fungi. 

It  is  very  common  among  Algae,  and  occurs  also  in  some  Fungi  which  grow 
in  water  or  on  a  moist  substratum,  for  the  gonidia  when  they  escape  from  the  mother- 
cell  to  be  naked,  z\e.  without  any  cell-wall,  and  motile;  after  their  escape  they 
have  for  some  minutes  or  even  hours  the  power  of  swimming  about,  at  the  same 
time  rotating  on  their  axis  (swarming).  The  anterior  end  is  hyaline,  destitute  of 
granules  or  colouring  matter ;  and  in  some  Algae  a  minute  red  dot  lies  at  one  side 
behind  the  hyaline  part ;  the  cause  of  the  motion  is  the  vibration  of  certain  very  fine 
threads,  the  Vtbraitle  Cilia,  Usually  two  of  these  cilia  are  attached  to  the  hyaline 
anterior  end,  or  one  in  front,  the  other  at  the  side;  but  sometimes  there  is  only 
.  one,  while  in  others  the  hyaline  anterior  end  is  encircled  by  a  dense  circlet  of 
numerous  cilia ;  or  finally  the  entire  surface  of  the  zoogonidium  is  covered  with 
short  cilia.  During  swarming  a  cell- wall  of  cellulose  begins  to  be  secreted;  the 
zoogonidium  then  comes  to  rest,  attaches  itself  to  some  solid  body  by  its  anterior 
end,  the  cilia  disappear,  and  germination  commences,  the  end  which  was  posterior 
during  swarming  becoming  the  growing  point  and  hence  the  anterior  end  of  the 
young  plant.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  some  cases  swarming  cells 
conjugate,  and  these  must  then  of  course  be  regarded,  not  as  gonidia,  but  as  sexual 
organs  which  bear  only  a  deceptive  resemblance  to  zoogonidia;  at  any  rate 
there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  motile  cells  of  some  Algae  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  simply  as  gonidia,  are  capable  of  conjugation  and  are 
therefore  sexual  organs. 

Motile  cells  of  the  kind  now  described  may  make  their  appearance  at  any  stage 
in  the  course  of  development ;  it  is  not  uncommon,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  entire 
contents  of  an  oospore  or  even  of  a  carpospore  (as  in  Coleochceie)  to  be  transformed 
into  motile  cells  which  can  then  germinate ;  even  in  the  so-called  conidia  of  the 
Peronosporeae  the  whole  of  the  contents  may  break  up  into  motile  ceUs.  In  other 
cases  again  these  bodies  are  produced  in  special  branches  of  the  thallus,  and  not 
unfrequently  any  vegetative  cell  of  the  thallus  may  allow  its  whole  contents  to 
escape  in  the  form  of  motile  cells.  These  motile  cells  have  hitherto  been  all 
known  as  Swarm-spores  or  Zoospores ;  but,  according  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
Spore  which  we  have  now  adopted,  we  must  term  the  asexually  produced  motile 
cells  Zoogonidia,  and  designate  the  receptacles  in  which  they  sometimes  arise  in 
large  numbers,  not  zoosporangia,  but  Zoogonidia-receptacles.  It  is  moreover 
obviously  of  secondary  importance  whether  the  gonidia  simply  become  detached,  as 
in  most  Fungi,  or  whether  they  take  the  form  of  motile  cells.  The  difference  is 
evidendy  dependent  on  the  mode  of  life  of  the  plant ;  the  presence  or  absence  of 
the  power  of  swarming  is  not  one  of  morphological,  but  only  of  physiological 
importance ;  just  as,  in  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  Phanerogams,  some  have  a  power 
of  transportation  by  means  of  a  special  floating-apparatus,  while  others  simply  fall 
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off.  In  the  genus  Vauch^ri'a  we  find  all  stages  of  transition  from  motile  cells  to 
gonidia  which  simply  fall  off. 

The  Classification  of  Thallophytes  has  been  till  quite  recently  based  essentially 
on  characteristics  relating  merely  to  the  mode  of  life,  according  to  which  they  have 
been  divided  into  three  classes, — Algae,  Fungi,  and  Lichens;  the  Characeae  have 
been  sometimes  included  under  Algae,  sometimes  altogether  separated  from  Thallo- 
phytes. But  since  more  accurate  investigations  have  enabled  us  not  only  to  elucidate 
the  morphological  significance  of  the  growth  of  these  plants,  but  also  to  discover  the 
sexual  organs  in  the  main  divisions,  and  in  many  cases  to  follow  the  whole  course  of 
development,  this  classification  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  since  it  depends 
essentially  only  on  differences  in  the  external  appearance  and  mode  of  life,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  seen  that  a  totally  different  classification  is  necessitated  by  their 
morphological  characteristics.  The  admirable  labours  of  Schwendener,  for  example, 
have  shown  that  Lichens,  hitherto  considered  as  a  separate  class,  must  not  only  be 
included  among  Fungi,  but  must  be  regarded  as  a  section  of  a  particular  order,  the 
Ascomycetes.  Since  we  have  become  more  accurately  acquainted  with  the  sexual 
organs  of  the  Coleochaeteae  and  Florideac,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  Algae 
have  a  close  affinity  to  Characeae  in  the  structure  of  their  fructification.  We  can 
therefore  now  distinguish  only  two  classes  of  Thallophytes, — Algae  and  Fungi.  But 
it  has  long  been  admitted  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  satisfactory  boundary-line 
between  these  two  classes ;  several  writers  have  indeed  frequently  pointed  out  that 
some  families  of  Fungi  must  be  closely  associated  with  certain  families  of  Algae.  It  has 
been  recognised  more  and  more  clearly  that  these  two  classes  are  separated  only 
by  a  single  distinguishing  character;  if  the  two  old-established  groups  are  to  be 
retained,  the  only  distinction  between  the  two  (and  the  one  adopted  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  this  book)  is  to  place  under  the  head  of  Algae  all  those  Thallophytes 
which  contain  chlorophyll,  under  the  head  of  Fungi  all  those  which  do  not.  But 
this  separation  is  altogether  artificial,  and  could  only  be  tolerated  so  long  as  want  of 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  these  plants  compelled  us  to  admit 
a  classification  having  no  foundation  in  morphology.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  in  which  at  least  the  morphological  foundation  for  a  scientific  classi- 
fication of  Algae  and  Fungi  may  be  laid  down,  it  is  not  only  permissible  but 
incumbent,  in  the  interest  of  progress,  at  least  to  attempt  a  morphological  classi- 
fication of  Thallophytes. 

The  first  point  to  note  is  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  chlorophyll  can  be 
no  sufficient  reason  for  separating  plants  which  are  nearly  related  to  one  another 
morphologically,  and  which  agree  in  their  structure,  their  sexual  organs,  and  their 
alternation  of  generations.  In  Phanerogams  this  principle  is  thoroughly  admitted. 
If  all  Flowering-plants  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll  were  formed  into  one 
class  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  do  contain  it,  the  Rafflesiaceae,  Balanopho- 
raceae,  Corallorhiza^  Cmcuia,  Orobanche^  Monoiropa,  &c.  would  have,  in  spite  of 
the  differences  in  their  organic  structure,  to  be  combined  into  one  class,  and 
removed  from  their  true  relationship.  No  one  however  disputes  that  Cuscuia 
belongs  to  the  Convolvulaceae,  Orobanche  to  the  Labiatiflorae,  Monotropa  to  the 
Pyrolaceae,  and  Corallorhiza  to  the  Orchidea).  These  affinities  are  inferred,  among 
Phanerogams,  chiefly  from  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  the  embryo,  and  no  one 
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attaches  the  least  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  want  of  chlorophyll  and  the  pe- 
culiar mode  of  life  of  these  plants  gives  them  so-  different  an  appearance  from 
that  of  their  nearest  allies.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  results  of  a  truly 
scientific  morphology  and  classification  that,  among  Phanerogams,  the  remarkable 
habit  of  parasites  and  saprophytes  is  regarded  as  an  altogether  secondary  matter. 
But  the  same  principle  should  also  be  applied  in  determining  the  systematic 
relationships  of  Thallophy tes ; — habit  and  mode  of  life,  the  presence  or  absence 
of  chlorophyll  should  also  be  treated  as  characters  of  altogether  subordinate 
importance.  All  Thallophytes  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll  —  /.^,  all  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  termed  Fungi — must  necessarily  agree  with  one  another 
more  or  less  in  their  habit  and  mode  of  life,  because  they  are  all  adapted  to  absorb 
organic  carbonaceous  nutriment  from  their  environments.  If  they  obtain  it  from 
living  bodies,  we  have  parasitism  developed  in  its  various  forms;  if  they  have 
the  capacity  of  consuming  dead  organic  remains,  the  habit  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  plant  must  vary  accordingly.  Algae,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  has  hitherto 
been  used,  are  able  themselves  to  produce  carbonaceous  food-materials  out  of 
carbon  dioxide  by  assimilation;  they  are  not  therefore  usually  either  parasites  or  sa- 
prophytes, but  can  maintain  an  independent  life;  they  are  however  compelled,  by 
the  peculiarities  of  their  organisation,  to  live  in  water  or  in  damp  places.  Their 
dependence  on  assimilation  requires  that  Algae  should  inhabit  localities  where  there 
is  free  access  of  light,  while  Fungi  are  not  absolutely  dependent  on  light  for 
their  supply  of  food. 

But  all  these  facts  are  of  altogether  secondary  importance  in  determining 
degrees  of  aflSnity  in  the  compilation  of  a  natural  system  of  classification  of 
Thallophytes.  This  object  can  be  attained  only  by  a  comparison  of  such  mor- 
phological characteristics  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  development  reveals.  The 
determining  considerations  of  a  morphological  nature  are  in  Thallophytes,  still 
more  than  in  other  groups  of  plants,  dependent  on  the  question  whether  they 
possess  sexual  organs,  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  how  these  are  formed,  how  the 
act  of  fertilisation  is  effected,  and  especially  what  is  the  nature  of  that  structure 
which  results  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  it,  in  one  word,  how  the  act  of 
fertilisation  affects  the  entire  course  of  development. 

We  have  already  described  the  more  important  forms  of  the  organs  of 
fertilisation  in  Thallophytes,  and  the  origin  of  an  alternation  of  generations  con- 
sequent upon  it.  If  now  the  plants  which  agree  in  these  characters  are  compared 
with  one  another,  it  is  seen  that  the  remaining  morphological  facts  also  suggest 
a  close  affinity.  The  structural  peculiarities  connected  with  sexuality  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  guiding  characteristics,  by  which  we  are  directed  to 
relationships  within  the  group.  With  our  present  still  very  imperfect  knowledge  of 
Thallophytes  it  is  however  not  surprising  if,  in  a  classification  founded  on  these 
principles,  forms  are  nevertheless  occasionally  found  placed  near  each  other  which 
appear  to  have  but  little  affinity.  This  is  unavoidable,  because  the  intermediate 
transitional  forms  are  unknown;  and  it  must  moreover  be  observed  that  in  Thal- 
lophytes of  a  simple  structure  the  morphological  characteristics  are  more  easily 
concealed  by  physiological  adaptations  and  by  changes  in  habit  than  in  the  higher 
plants. 
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The  classification  here  adopted  does  not  therefore  make  any  pretension  to 
be  one  which  will  endure  for  all  time ;  it  rather  claims  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  bring  into  proximity  those  forms  which 
agree  in  the  most  important  features  of  their  development.  In  a  certain  sense 
this  classification  may  still  be  called  an  artificial  one ;  but  it  is  natural  in  so  far  as 
it  attempts  to  bring  into  prominence  actual  affinities  and  not  merely  differences  and 
resemblances  of  external  habits 

It  is,  as  every  one  knows,  easier  to  make  objections  to  a  system  than  to  lay 
down  clear  principles  on  which  one  should  be  established;  and  we  will  therefore 
only  add  a  few  explanatory  remarks  respecting  the  following  table.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  seem  compelled,  first  of  all,  to  establish  a  class  of 
Thallophytes  in  which  not  only  is  sexual  reproduction  unknown,  but  in  which 
there  is  no  near  affinity  to  any  sexual  forms ;  this  class  will  include  only  the 
simplest  and  most  minute  of  all  plants,  and  is  therefore  formed  into  the  first 
class  under  the  name  Protophytes.  But  in  a  large  number  of  Thallophytes  in 
which  we  arft  unacquainted  with  the  sexual  organs,  there  is  an  obvious  close  affinity 
with  well-known  forms,  with  which  therefore  they  may  be  associated  in  classification. 
Finally,  there  are  other  Thallophytes  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  still  unknown, 
but  in  which  no  distinct  aflSnity  is  exhibited  with  the  Protophytes  or  with  other 
well-known  forms.  These  plants  are  altogether  omitted  from  our  classification, 
since  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  present  an  index  of  all  existing  forms,  but  only  to 
show  the  affinities  of  those  that  are  best  known  ^. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  here  proposed  starts  with  very  simple  forms,  and 
attains,  through  diverging  lines,  very  different  degrees  of  development.  The  closest 
affinities  are  therefore  found  by  comparing  the  simplest  primary  members  of  each 
class,  especiaUy  those  of  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  classes ;  and  the  widest  differences 
by  comparing  the  most  perfect  forms  of  the  different  classes.  In  this  respect 
therefore  these  proposed  classes  resemble  the  recognised  divisions  in  the  groups 
of  Muscineae,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  Phanerogams. 

In  order  not  to  depart  too  widely  from  the  classification  still  current,  and 
to  facilitate  a  general  view,  I  shall,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  treat 
separately  the  forms  which  contain  chlorophyll  (so-called  Algae)  from  those  destitute 
of  chlorophyll  (so-called  Fungi)  within  each  class'. 


'  Cohn,  who  was  the  first  to  give  up  the  division  of  Thallophytes  into  Algae  and  Fungi,  has 
not  been,  in  my"  opinion,  so  happy  in  the  classes  which  he  has  proposed.  He  does  not  start 
from  any  definite  principle,  but  employs  as  his  typical  characters  sometimes  points  of  great, 
sometimes  those  of  secondary  morphological  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  of  the  classes : — 
Schizosporese,  Zygospores,  Basidiosporex,  Ascosporese,  Tetrasporeae,  Zoosporeoe,  and  Oosporetje 
(sec  Hedwigia,  1873,  p.  18). 

•  [Reference  for  some  criticism  and  additional  details  on  this  classification  of  the  Thallophytes 
may  be  made  to  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1875,  pp.  295-326,  and  pp.  396-401 :  see  also  de  Bary,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1881.    For  a  Classification  of  Fungi,  see  de  Bary,  Beitr.  IV.  1881] 

*  Since  this  classification  and  the  following  account  of  Thallophytes  has  been  ready  for  the 
press,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Brefeld  by  Prof.  Fischer 
l^Oct.  29tb,  1873),  in  which  the  following  classification  is  proposed : — 
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Myxomycetes.  Fungi.  Algie. 
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THALLOPHYTES. 


Class  I. 

Caniaining  Chlorophyll. 

Cyanophyceae. 
Palmellaceae  (in  part). 


Protophyta. 

Not  coniaining  Chlorophyll, 

Schizomycetes. 
Saccharomycetes. 


Class  n.    ZygosporesB. 

Conjugating  cells  motile. 

Myxomycetes. 

Conjugating  cells  stationary. 
Conjugatse  (including  Diatomacea&).         Zygomycetes. 


Pandorineae. 
(Hydrodictyeae). 


Class  m.    Oospore®. 


Sphaeroplea. 
Vaucheria  . 
Volvocineae. 
CEdogonieae. 
Fucoideae. 


Coleochaeteae. 

Florideae. 

Characeae. 


{Coeloblastce). 


( Saprolegnieae. 
(  Peronosporeae. 


Class  IV. 


CarposporesB. 

Ascomycetes  (including  Lichens). 
iEcidiomycetes  (Uredineae). 
Basidiomycetes. 


Class  I.     No  sexual  reproduction. 


Saccharomyces. 


Phycochromaocfle. 


Glass  II.    Reproduction  by  conjugation. 
Zygomycetes.  Diatomacexi  Conjugate. 

Class  III.     Heproduction  by  oospores,  the  result  of  fertilisation. 

Peronosporese.  Palmellacex,  Siphoneae.. 

Saprolegnieae.  Confervaceae,  Fucaccoe,  Coleochoeteae, 

Characex  (?). 

Class  rv.    A  compound  fruotifioation  resulting  from,  fertilisation  . 

(alternation  of  generations). 

Ascomycetes.  Florideae. 

Basidiomycetes. 

Prof.  Fischer  still  treats  Algoe  and  Fnngi  as  two  entirely  distinct  series  developed  in  parallel 
rows ;  while  I  suppose  that  in  each  class  Fungi  have  diverged  as  ramifications  from  various  types  of 
Algae :  there  are  other  important  differences  between  our  systems  in  the  position  of  the  M3rxomy- 
cetes,  Coleochxtece,  and  Characeae.  But,  with  the  exception  of  these  differences,  the  main  point  is 
the  agreement  of  our  views  with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  four  classes  which  serve  equally  for 
Fungi  as  for  Algse. 
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PROTOPHYTA. 

In  this  class  are  comprised  the  most  simple  and  minute  of  all  plants,  whether 
they  contain  chlorophyll,  and  therefore  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
Alga;  or  whether  they  contain  no  chlorophyll,  as  the  Yeast-fungi  and  the  so-called 
Schizomycetes  (Bacteria,  etc.). 

Those  Protophytes  which  contain  chlorophyll  live  chiefly  in  water,  or  at  least 
in  damp  localities,  sometimes  as  pseudo-parasites,  and  their  green  colouring  matter  is 
often  mixed  with  a  blue  one  which  is  soluble  in  water.  Those  which  are 
destitute  of  chlorophyll  are  either  true  parasites  or  inhabit  the  moist  surfaces  of 
organic  bodies,  or  are  found  in  fluids  which  contain  organic  substances  in  solution 
from  which  they  derive  their  nutriment,  and  which  they  decompose,  causing 
putrefaction  or  fermentation. 

The  structure  of  Protophytes  is  always  extremely  simple,  and  in  the 
simplest  of  all  the  cells  are  so  small  that  they  can  be  seen  only  under  a  high 
mag^fying  power.  In  the  smallest  a  distinction  can  scarcely  be  detected  be- 
tween cell-wall  and  cell-contents;  and  when  this  can  be  done  the  contents  are 
homogeneous,  or  minutely  granular.  The  cell-wall  has  a  tendency  to  deliquesce 
into  a  soft  jelly  in  which  the  cells  remain  imbedded  either  regularly  or  irregularly; 
but  sometimes  it  only  swells  up,  and  is  then  manifestly  stratified. 

In  the  simplest  forms  the  cells  are  isolated ;  the  two  halves  of  a  divided  mother- 
ccll  increase  till  they  attain  its  size,  and  then  again  divide;  the  derivative  cells 
separate,  and  carry  on  an  independent  life.  In  the  more  highly  developed  forms 
the  derivative  cells  remain  united,  and  the  final  result  is  either  simple  and  often 
extremely  slender  rows  of  cells,  thin  lamellae,  cell-division  taking  place  in  one  plane, 
or  agglomerations  in  consequence  of  cell-division  taking  place  in  all  directions. 
It  is  only  in  the  most  perfectly  developed  individual  that  the  multicellular  body 
has  a  determinate  external  form. 

The  species  which  contain  chlorophyll  are  in  general  larger  than  those  which 
do  not,  and  the  structure  of  their  cells  more  perfect ;  the  largest  and  most  perfectly 
developed  among  the  latter  being  Yeast-cells.  Even  in  this,  the  lowest  stage  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  want  of  chlorophyll  is  seen  to  be  usually  associated  with 
a  degradation  of  structure.  All  the  cells  in  the  individual  are  usually  exactly 
alike;  it  is  only  in  the  higher  forms  that  a  few  larger  cells  of  a  diflferent  colour 
— termed  HeUrocysts — are  intercalated  among  the  otherwise  similar  cells  of  a 
filament 

In  most  cases  there  is  no  distinct  base  and  apex,  and  therefore  no  definite 
direction  of  growth;    but  in  a  few  of  the  highest  members  of  the  class  a  base 
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and  apex  of  growth  can  be  distinguished,  and  a   kind   of  branching   makes   its 
appearance. 

Although  zoogonidia,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  higher 
Thallophytes,  do  not  occur  (with  the  exception  of  some  Palmellacese  which  perhaps 
do  not  belong  to  this  class),  many  Protophytes  are  nevertheless  endowed  with  a 
power  of  motion  by  means  of  which  they  swim  about ;  spirally-wound  multicellular 
filaments  turn  on  their  axis;  or  the  filaments  themselves  bend  backwards  and 
forwards;  or  some  other  kind  of  motion  occurs. 

No  sexual  organs  have  yet  been  observed,  and  in  most  cases  there  are  no 
non-sexual  organs  of  reproduction,  the  multiplication  of  individuals  being  effected 
by  the  separation  of  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells  ^  In  other  words,  organs  for 
nutrition  and  reproduction  are  not  differentiated;  it  is  only  in  the  most  highly 
developed  forms  that  cells  of  peculiar  form  are  produced  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reproduction. 

The  class  has  hitherto  been  divided  into  three  groups  distinguished  by  their 
colour;  viz.  i.  those  containing  pure  chlorophyll,  Palmellaceae ;  2.  those  in  which 
the  chlorophyll  is  mixed  with  a  blue  pigment,  and  which  therefore  appear  of  a  light 
green  or  bluish  green  colour,  Cyanophyceae ;  and  3.  those  in  which  there  is  no 
chlorophyll,  Schizomycetes  and  Yeast.  While  limiting  the  class  of  Protophyta 
to  these  three  groups,  it  is  nevertheless  possible  that  some  of  the  forms  included 
in  it  are  not  independent  species,  but  merely  stages  in  the  development  of  other 
higher  Thallophytes,  which  have  a  perpetual  power  of  reproducing  themselves. 
Thus  it  has  already  been  determined'  that  the  genus  Pleurococcus,  hitherto  placed 
among  Palmellaceae,  is  merely  a  stage  of  development  of  Chlamydomonas  which 
belongs  to  Pandorineae,  a  class  of  Zygosporeae;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  group  of  Palmellaceae,  and  perhaps  also  some  Chroococcaceae,  are 
of  the  same  nature,  and  must  at  some  time  be  eliminated  from  the  class  of 
Protophyta. 

FORMS  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

A.  CvANOPHYCEiE.  Thcsc  organisms  are  of  a  bluish,  emerald,  or  brownish  green, 
or  some  similar  colour,  due  to  a  mixture  of  true  chlorophyll  and  phycocyanin;  this 
pigment  becomes  diffused  out  of  dead  or  ruptured  cells,  and  thus  produces  the  blue 
stain  on  the  paper  on  which  Oscillatorieae  are  dried.  From  crushed  specimens 
treated  with  cold  water  phycocyanin  is  extracted  as  a  beautiful  blue  solution, 
blood-red  in  reflected  light'.  When  the  crushed  plants  are  treated  with  strong  alcohol 
after  the  extraction  of  the  blue  pigment,  a  green  solution  is  obtained  which  contains 
true  chlorophyll,  and  probably  a  special  yellow  pigment,  phycoxanthin*. 

I.  The  Chroococoace®  exist  as  isolated  roundish  cells  or  in  roundish  families,  the 
cells  of  which  are  imbedded  either  in  an  amorphous  mucilage  or  in  the  swollen  walls 
of  their  mother-cells.  They  occur  as  gelatinous  growths  in  damp  places.  Several 
genera   are    distinguished,  with  numeious  species: — e,g.  Cbroococcus    and    Glatocapsa 


*  [Gonidia  have  been  discovered  in  Glceocapsa  by  Bornet  (Ann.  sci.  nat,  ser.  V.  XVII;   in 
Nostoc  by  Janczewski  (16.  XIX),  and  in  Bacillus  by  Cohn  (Beit,  zur  Biol.  d.  Pflzn.  I).] 

*  Cienkowski,  Bot.  Zcit.  1865,  no.  3 ;  and  Rostafinski,  Bot.  Zeil.  1871,  p.  786. 

'  Cohn,  in  Schulze's  Archiv  fur  mikiosk.  Anatomic,  vol.  III.  p.  12. — Askenasy,  Bot.  Zeit.  1867. 

*  Millardct  and  Kraiis,  Comptcs  Rendiis,  vol.  J.XVl.  p.  505. 
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Fig.  165.— Mode  of  cdl-division  in 
GlcMC't/sa. 


(Fig.  165),  which  divide  in  all  directions,  the  latter  imbedded  in  a  stratified  jelly; 
GlaotbecCf  imbedded  in  a  stratified  jelly  but  dividing  in  one  direction  only;  and 
Merismopediay  the  cells  of  which  divide  cross-wise  in  a  single  plane. 

2.  The  Nostoeaces  form  lumps  of  mucilage  or  gelatinous  pellicles  which  float 
in  water  or  lie  on  damp  earth  or  among  moss.  In  the  jelly  are  serpentine  monilifonn 
rows  of  roundish  cells,  a  few  larger  cells,  termed  Hetero- 

cysUy  the  contents  of  which  are  of  a  different  colour,  being 
interposed  at  intervals.  The  filaments  increase  in  length 
by  the  division  of  the  individual  cells,  thus  constantly 
adding  to  the  coils  which  lie  in  the  jelly  that  they  ex- 
crete. New  colonies  are,  according  to  Thuret*,  formed 
in  the  following  manner: — The  jelly  of  the  old  colony 
becomes  softened  by  water,  the  portions  of  the  threads 
lying  between  the  heterocysts  become  detached,  separate 
from  the  jelly,  and  straighten  themselves,  while  the  hetero- 
cysts themselves  remain  in  the  jelly.  After  they  have 
entered  the  water,  the  old  portions  of  the  threads  become 
endowed  with  motion  like  the  Oscillatorieae,  and  their  exit 
is  probably  caused  by  this  movement".  The  roundish 
cells  of  the   filaments   grow  transversely,    ue,   at   right 

angles  to  the  axis  of  the  filament,  and  then  divide,  the  division-planes  being  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  filament,  which  now  consists  of  a  series  of  short  articulate  threads, 
the  axis  of  whose  growth  is  at  right  angles  to  its  own.  The  threads  which  are  thus 
formed  increase  in  length  and  join,  placing  their  terminal  cells  in  contact  [alternately 
above  and  below  in  each  successive  thread],  and  thus  unite  into  a  single  curved 
A'or/or-filament.  Individual  cells,  apparently  without  any  definite  law,  become  hetero- 
cysts. In  the  meantime  the  gelatinous  envelope  is  developed,  and  the  new  colony, 
which  is  at  first  microscopic,  attains  the  size  of  a  walnut'. 

3.  The  OBCillatorieo  consist  of  rigid  cylindrical  filaments  of  various  thickness, 
often  extremely  slender,  divided  into  disc-like  cells  by  very  delicate  transverse  septa. 
The  filaments  are  not  straight,  but  somewhat  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  very  oblique 
spiral;  they  revolve  on  their  axis,  and  become  matted,  when  large  numbers  grow 
together  (in  water  or  on  moist  earth),  into  balls  or  pellicles.  When  a  lump  is  placed 
in  water  or  on  wet  paper,  Nageli  has  shown  that  it  assumes  a  star-like  arrangement 
in  consequence  of  these  movements. 

4.  The  Bivalarieo^  form  soft  greenish  blue  lumps  of  jelly  which  swim  about  in 
stagnant  water  or  grow  attached;  in  the  first  case  they  are  spherical,  in  the  second 
hemispherical,  the  smallest  about  \  millimetre  in  diameter,  the  largest  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut.    A  number  of  moniliform  filaments  consisting  of  roundish  cells  lie  in  the 


*  Thuret,  Observations  sur  la  reproduction  de  quclques  Nostochinees,  Mem.  dc  la  soc.  imp. 
des  sci-  nat.  de  Cherbourg,  vol.  V.  1857.     [Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1858,  vol.  II.] 

*  These  motile  threads  of  Nosloc  were  seen  by  Janczewski  to  enter  the  young  stomata  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  thallus  of  Anthoceros  Icevis,  where  they  further  develope  into  round  balls.  Such 
colonics  of  No&toc  have  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  cavities  and  in  the  tissues  of  diflferent  Hepa- 
ticx  {Blatia,  Pellia,  Diplolana,  Aneura,  Riccia),  but  have  generally  been  considered  endogenous 
gemmae  of  these  species,  until  Janczewski  proved  their  true  nature.  Nostoc  also  establishes  itself  in 
the  large  porous  cells  of  the  leaves  of  Sphagnum.  The  entrance  of  Nostoc  into-  the  parenchyma 
of  the  stem  of  a  dicotyledonous  plant,  Gunnera,  is  brought  about,  according  to  Reinke,  in  a  different 
manner  ;  the  deeper-lying  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  outer  part  of  the  stem,  themselves  covcicd  by 
layers  of  parenchyma,  are  densely  filled  v/ith  colonies  of  the  Alga.  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1872,  pp.  59 
and  74.)     [See  also  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat.  1872,  p.  306,  and  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  p.  369.] 

*  [Archer  has  described  the  occurrence  of  *six)res'  in  Nostoc  paludosum  which  were  always 
placed  singly  Ixtwcen  the  heterocysts.     Quart.  Jouru.  Micr.  Sc.  1872,  p.  367.] 

»  Dc  IJaiy,  riora,  18O3.  p.  ^^y 
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jelly  arranged  radially;  at  the  free  end  the  filament  runs  out  into  a  long  hyaline 
hair,  while  at  the  central  end  is  a  large  heterocyst  which  gives  the  whole  filament  the 
form  of  a  riding- whip.  The  filament  increases  in  length  by  the  transverse  division  of 
its  cells.  Reproduction  is  effected  by  the  cell  which  lies  next  to  a  basal  heterocyst 
becoming  thicker,  increasing  considerably  in  length  and  assuming  a  cylindrical  form; 
its  contents  become  denser,  and  invested  by  a  firm  membrane.  When  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  colony  perishes  these  Resting-spores  only  remain.  They  subse- 
quently germinate,  the  contents  dividing  into  from  4  to  12  shorter  cylindrical  pieces, 
each  of  which  again  divides  repeatedly,  until  more  than  100  cells  are  formed  which 
become  rounded  off  and  the  filament  moniliform.  During  this  lengthening  the  mem- 
brane of  the  germinating  cell  ruptures,  the  upper  end  of  the  filament  projects,  the 
lower  portion  subsequently  creeps  out  of  the  sheath,  and  the  terminal  cells  become 
pointed.  The  filament,  now  free,  breaks  up  into  several  pieces,  which  become 
closely  packed  together  into  a  tuft  or  ball.  Blach  filament  now  lengthens  at  one 
end  into  a  segmented  hair,  while  the  cell  at  the  other  end  becomes  a  heterocyst. 
Such  a  tuft  which  springs  from  a  germinating  cell  forms  a  young  mass  of  Rhjulariay 
the  filaments  becoming  enveloped  in  jelly.  The  multiplication  of  the  filaments  of 
a  growing  mass  takes  place  by  a  kind  of  branching;  i.  e,  one  of  the  lower  cells  becomes 
a  new  heterocyst;  the  portion  of  the  filament  that  lies  between  it  and  the  old 
heterocyst  developes  into  an  independent  filament  alongside  the  parent-filament. 

5.  The  SoytonemeaB  form  branched  filaments  enclosed  in  thick  gelatinous  enve- 
lopes, which — at  all  events  in  their  older  portions — consist  also  of  several  rows  of  cells. 
To  this  family  belong  Scytonema^  Siroj/pbon,  &c.* 

B.  The  Palmellace-e  contain  pure  chlorophyll.  The  cells  live  singly  or  remain 
in  families  imbedded  in  mucilage ;  they  resemble  the  Cyanophyceae  in  many  ways.  Thus 
Glceocyst'uy  belonging  to  this  family,  has  the  appearance  of  a  pure-green  Glceoa^ja; 
7etrajpora  forms  iVoj/or-like  lumps  of  jelly,  but  is  propagated  by  zoogonidia;  in 
Occardium  the  filaments  are  arranged  radially  in  jelly,  as  in  Rrvularia.  The  delicate 
green  growths  on  damp  walls,  stems  of  trees,  &c.  consist  of  cells  either  isolated  or 
grouped  into  families  which  are  known  under  the  names  Protococcuj,  Palmelhy  Cysto- 
coccuSf  &c. ;  Palmella  cruenta  forming  blood-red  incrustations.  Probably,  as  has  already 
been  said,  all  these  forms  are  only  stages  in  the  development  of  higher  Algae,  which 
attain  their  further  normal  development  only  under  favourable  conditions  of  growth. 


FORMS  NOT  CONTAINING  CLOROPHYLL. 

C.  The  ScHizoMYCETES*  (Fig.  166)  live  in  fluids  which  contain  organic  substances 
(albuminoids)  liable  to  putrefaction,  from  which  they  obtain  their  nutriment,  and  of  the 
putrefaction  of  which  they  are  the  cause.  The  greater  number  consist  of  extremely 
small  cells  without  any  differentiation  into  cell-wall  and  cell-contents,  so  that  in  some 
cases  their  organic  nature  can  only  be  determined  by  indirect  methods'.  Where 
they  occur,  an  enormous  number  of  individuals  are  usually  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous 


*  Various  forms  of  the  Algse  described  under  A.  and  B.  occur  again  in  the  bodies  described  as 
gonidia  of  Lichens.     (See  Fig.  222.) 

*  Cohn,  Untersuchungen  iiber  Bacterien,  Beitrage  zur  Biologie,  1872,  Hft.  2.  p.  127  ;  1876,  Bd. 
ii.  Hft.  2.     [Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  p.  156;  1877,  p.  81  ;  1879.  pp.  356-404?] 

*  Since  the  smaller  Schizomycetes,  usually  called  Bacteria,  are  found  also  on  the  slimy  surface 
of  living  bodies,  on  wounds,  &c.,  they  have  recently,  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  been  regarded  as 
the  cause  of  diseases.  A  copious  literature,  generally  deficient  in  even  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  scientific  botany,  treats  of  the  Schizomycetes  from  this  point  of  view ;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  observers  have  frequently  mistaken  the  mere  pro<lucts  of  decomposition  of  organic 
substances,  and  every  crystalline  precipitates  of  an  inorganic  character,  for  Bacteria. 
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mucilage,  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  most  minute  forms,  the  investigation  of 
which  Ls  hence  rendered  extremely  difficult. 

The  forms  and  vital  phenomena  of  the  Schizomycetes,  as  far  as  they  are  accurately 
known,  recall  various  species  of  Chroococcaceae  and  Oscillatorieae ;  but  they  are  in 
general  much  smaller  than  the  corresponding 
forms  belonging  to  the  chlorophyllaceous 
series.  Thus,  for  example,  Sarcina  (Fig. 
166, 1 ),  which  grows  in  the  human  stomach, 
corresponds  to  Merismopediay  the  small  cells 
dividing  cross-wise  and  remaining  for  a  time 
united  into  tetrads.  In  the  remaining 
Schizomycetes,  which  are  commonly  known 
as  Bacteriay  growth  takes  place  only  in  the 
direction  of  length,  and  the  cells  formed 
by  repeated  transverse  division  either  sepa- 
rate or  remain  united  into  filaments.  Cohn 
divides  them  into  four  groups: — i.  SphaBro- 
bacteria,  with  extremely  small  roundish 

_ii         t_«i_i^  jj.i_j  J-  Fig.  166. — Schlznmycetes:   i  Sam'na :  a  Bacteritim: 

cells  which  become  detached,  corresponding  3  ,.,*„;,;  4  s^tnuum  (after  cohn). 

to  the  most  minute  forms  of  the  Ghroococ- 

cacez  and  Palmellaceae.  They  grow  on  the  surface  of  moist  dead  organic  bodies 
forming  gelatinous  growths,  often  of  an  intense  yellow-green,  blue,  or  violet  colour; 
these  pigments  which  are  contained  in  the  protoplasm  are  sometimes  soluble,  sometimes 
insoluble  in  water.  2.  Bacteria  proper,  in  which  the  cells,  when  separate,  are  long, 
rod-like,  very  minute,  and  able  to  swim  about  in  the  fluid.  Fluids  that  contain 
albuminoids  putrefy  and  become  milk-white  from  the  multiplication  of  these  ordinary 
Bacteria;  they  correspond  in  form  to  the  genus  Synecbococctu  among  Chroococcaceae 
which  forms  bluish-green  coatings  on  rocks  ^  3.  Filobacteria,  in  which  the  slender 
cells  remain  united  into  threads,  which  are  either  straight,  forming  the  genus  BacUliu  of 
Cohn,  or  curved  and  bent,  when  they  are  Fibrio  (Fig.  166,  3).  They  do  not  excrete 
a  gelatinous  envelope  and  resemble  small  Oscillatorieae.  If  the  Schizomycetes  are 
constituted  into  a  distinct  group,  then  Begg'mtoay  with  contractile  filaments,  which  has 
been  hitherto  referred  to  the  Oscillator iese,  must  be  included  in  it.  4.  Spirobacteria, 
which  form  spirally  curved  filaments  sometimes  of  considerable  size  in  comparison  to  the 
preceding  ones.  Cohn  distinguishes  the  genera  Spirillum  (Fig.  166,  4)  and  Spirochau, 
which  recall  Spirulina  among  the  Oscillatorieae. 

D.  The  Saccharomycetes,  of  which  the  genus  Saccbaromyces  is  the  only  one  that 
is  accurately  known,  consist  of  small  round  cells  which  live  isolated,  and  resemble  in 
form  some  Chroococcaceae  and  Palmellaceae ;  their  organisation  is  nevertheless  capable 
of  a  more  accurate  investigation  than  that  of  the  Schizomycetes,  which  they  also  usually 
greatly  exceed  in  size.  The  genus  Saccbaromyces,  which  causes  the  alcoholic  fermentation 
in  saccharine  fluids,  consists  of  separate  cells  of  an  ellipsoidal  form  with  smooth  and  thin 
walls,  the  protoplasm  in  which  can  be  clearly  recognised  as  such  and  encloses  one  or 
more  vacuoles.  When  growing  in  a  solution  capable  of  fermentation  these  cells 
multiply  very  rapidly;  not  however  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  division,  but  by  budding 
and  abstriction.  At  some  point  or  other  of  the  yeast-cell  a  small  protuberance  makes 
its  appearance,  which  increases  to  the  size  of  the  mother-cell ;  the  very  narrow  point  of 
union  then  gives  way,  and  the  two  cells  then  carry  on  an  independent  life,  and  again 
repeat  the  process.    Whether  under  some  circumstances  the  cells  can  also  grow  out 


*  [E.  R.  Lankester  (Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  p.  40S)  believes,  from  the  investigation  of  a 
peach-coloured  Bacterium^  that  the  scries  of  forms  distinguished  by  Cohn  cannot  be  maintained  as 
dLi>tinct.  Lister  (ibid.  1873,  p.  393)  believes  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  origin  of  Bacteria  from 
a  Fungus,  a  species  of  Demcuium.'] 
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into  tubes  and  assume  hypha-like  forms,  as  asserted  by  Cienkowski*,  appears  to  be 
uncertain.  Reess^,  however,  has  discovered  that  when  yeast-cells  are  grown  on  the 
surface  of  cut  pieces  of  potato,  turnips,  &c.,  they  attain  a  larger  size,  and  the  pro- 
toplasm contained  in  them  breaks  up  into  from  two  t9  four  roundish  endogenous 
gonidia,  which,  when  placed  in  a  saccharine  fluid,  at  once  again  produce  yeast-cells 
by  budding  and  abstriction.  Reess  considers  these  endogonidia  of  Saccbaromyces  to  be 
ascospores,  and  the  yeast-fungus  therefore  to  be  an  Ascomycete.  Brefeld,  however, 
makes  the  forcible  objection  to  this  view, — that  if  a  yeast-cell  which  forms  gonidia  is 
considered  an  ascus,  and  the  gonidia  ascospores,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  supposed 
ascus  is  developed  from  an  ascogonium,  i.e.  from  a  female  sexual  organ,  as  in  the 
Ascomycetes.  Such  an  origin  has,  however,  never  l)een  proved,  and  is  extremely 
improbable. 

The  view  advocated  by  Pasteur ',  and  since  his  time  very  popular,  but  never  enter- 
tained by  me,  that  the  yeast-fungus  can  live  in  fluids  which  do  not  contain  any  oxygen 
diffused  through  them,  and  that  they  obtain  the  oxygen  necessary  for  their  respiration 
by  the  decomposition  of  chemical  compounds,  and  especially  by  that  of  sugar  into  alcohol, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  other  products,  has  been  shown  to  l>e  altogether  without  foundation 
by  the  recent  researches  of  Brefeld  *  carried  out  in  the  botanical  institute  of  Wttrz- 
burg.  Yeast-cells,  like  all  other  vegetable  cells,  require  for  their  growth  oxygen 
either  free  or  diffused  through  the  fluid'.  The  Fungi  of  fermentation  afford  no 
exception  to  this  general  law,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
able  to  make  use  of  even  the  most  minute  quantities  of  oxygen  diffused  in  the  fluid. 
If  the  saccharine  fluid  is  altogether  free  from  diffused  oxygen  and  from  other 
nutrient  substances,  fermentation  still  takes  place,  but  the  yeast-cells  do  not  grow,  but 
pass  into  a  dormant  condition,  perishing  after  a  time;  dead  yeast-cells  do  not  cause 
fermentation.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  is  caused  by  the  living  yeast-fungus,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
respiration,  growth,  or  nutrition  •. 


CLASS    II. 


ZYGOSPORES. 


According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Introduction  to  the  group,  this 
class  comprises  plants  which  have  hitherto  been  placed  among  Algae  on  the  one 
hand  and  among  Fungi  on  the  other  hand, — all  those,  in  fact,  in  which  sexual 


*  [Bull.  Acad.  imp.  St.  Petersb.  1872,  vol.  XVII ;  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1875,  pp.  145-149.] 

•  Reess,  Botanische  Untersuchungen  Uber  des  Alkoholgahrugspilze,  Leipzig  1870.  [Quart.  Joum. 
"Micr.  Sc.  1875,  PP-  142*  I43-] 

•  [Comptes  lendus,  1872,  pp.  784-790;  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  p.  351. — See  also  Mayer, 
Lehrbuch  der  Gahrungs  Chemie,  1876;  Schiitzenberger,  Les  Fermentations,  1876.] 

*  Vortrag,  July  26th,  1873,  in  the  Physik. -medic.  Gesellschaft  of  Wiirzburg. 

*  The  nature  and  the  necessity  of  respiration  in  plants  was  first  pointed  out  by  me  in  my 
Handbuch  der  Experimental-physiologic,  pp.  263-264;  (see  infra.  Book  III.  Chap.  2.  Sect.  6). 

•  On  other  Fermentation-fungi  see  Van  Ticghem,  Ann.  Scicntif.  de  I'ecole  normale,  vol.  I.  1864, 
and  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  ^"^  scr.  vol.  VIII.  1868,  as  well  as  the  French  translation  of  ibis  work, 
P-  .^52. 
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reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  conjugation,  the  essential  characteristics 
of  this  process  being  that  the  two  cells  which  take  part  in  it  are  alike,  and 
produce,  by  the  coalescence  of  their  protoplasmic  contents,  a  cell  of  peculiar 
form,  the  Zygospore^  which  usually  remains  for  a  time  dormant,  and  is  then  termed 
a  resting-spore.  Conjugation  is  the  simplest  form  of  sexual  reproduction,  and 
the  morphological  characters  of  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  simpler  than  of  those  which  constitute  the  succeeding  classes. 
The  mere  fact  of  sexuality  does  nevertheless  show  an  advance  on  the  mode 
of  reproduction  of  the  Protophyta,  and  the  Zygosporeae  manifest  in  consequence  a 
higher  degree  of  organisation,  and  present  the  transition  from  the  non-sexually 
propagated  Protophytes  to  those  forms  of  Thallophytes  in  which  reproduction  is 
sexual  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

Like  that  of  the  vegetative  organs,  the  form  of  the  organs  of  conjugation 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  sections  of  this  class;  the  zygospore  is  sometimes 
produced  by  the  conjugation  of  naked  zoogonidia,  sometimes  of  highly  developed 
cells  belonging  to  the  thallus,  somedmes  of  special  branches  which  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  thallus.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with 
sexuality  is  the  formation  of  Auxospores  in  the  Diatomaceae,  which,  as  far  as  our 
present  knowledge  goes,  takes  place  in  some  cases  by  actual  conjugation,  but  in 
others,  as  Schmitz  has  shown,  by  the  simple  approximation  of  two  cells  without 
any  coalescence  or  actual  contact,  an  interchange  of  substance  taking  place  pro- 
bably by  diffusion. 

The  plants  comprised  in  this  class  differ  greatly  in  the  structure  of  their 
vegetative  body;  and  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  but  few  intermediate 
transitional  forms  connecting  the  various  sections  belonging  to  it.  This  evi- 
dently arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  process  of 
conjugation,  previously  known  only  in  the  Conjugatse,  has  been  studied  in  the 
Pandorineae,  Zygomycetes,  and  other  families.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  further 
investigation  of  the  zoogonidia  of  a  large  number  of  Algae  will  show  them  to  be 
conjugating  sexual  organs;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  among  plants  which  are 
very  nearly  allied  some  produce  zoogonidia  which  actually  conjugate,  while  in  others 
the  corresponding  cells  do  not  usually  conjugate,  but  proceed  to  a  further  develop- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  are  propagated  parthenogenetically.  Some  such  phe- 
nomenon is  indicated  in  the  formation  of  the  auxospores  of  the  Diatomaceae  already 
mentioned ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  forms,  like  the  HydrodictyesB ',  in  which 
no  conjugadon  of  the  zoogonidia  has  hitherto  been  observed,  although  they  are 
nearly  connected,  in  their  morphological  characters,  with  the  Pandorineae  in  which 
this  mode  of  reproduction  does  occur.  I  do  not  therefore  hesitate  in  assigning  the 
Hydrodictyeae  a  place  among  the  Zygosporeae.  The  question  is  more  difficult 
whether,  in  addition  to  the  Zygomycetes,  the  Chytridineae  and  Myxomycetes  should 
also  be  included  in  this  class.  In  the  Chytridineae  it  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  zoogonidia  conjugate,  although  this  has  not  hitherto  been  observed*.     In  the 

*  [The  conjugation  of  microzoogonidia  was  obscned  by  Suppanctz  in  1873.  Roslafinski,  Mem. 
Soc.  Sc.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  1875,  ^^l-  XIX.  p.  152.] 

'  [Novakowski  has  discovered  sexual  reproduction  in  Polyphagm  Euglems.  Cohn,  Bcitr.  3.  Biol. 
1876,  Bd.  II.     See  al:>o  infra,  p.  26-1,] 
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Myxomycetes  a  conjugation  of  zoogonidia  does  take  place  if  the  term  is  used 
in  its  most  extended  sense ;  for  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  coalescence 
of  the  Myxoamoebse^  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  conjugation,  and  the 
production  of  plasmodia  as  analogous  to  that  of  zygospores.  What  has  hitherto 
prevented  botanists  from  recognising  this  analogy  is  merely  the  habit  of  life  of 
the  Myxomycetes,  especially  the  peculiarity  of  not  forming  cells,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  conjugation  takes  place  between  thousands  of  zoogonidia.  If  the 
coalescence  of  the  myxoamoebae  into  a  Plasmodium  is  compared  to  the  conjugation 
of  the  zoogonidia  of  the  Pandorinese,  then  the  fructification  which  results  from  the 
Plasmodium  must  be  regarded  as  a  large  zygospore,  the  contents  of  which  break  up 
into  a  number  of  spores,  like  the  large  resting-spore  of  Synchiirium.  They  have  at 
first,  it  is  true,  no  power  of  motion,  but  this  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration  if 
regard  is  had  to  the  corresponding  processes  in  the  Pandorinese. 

With  reference. to  the  structure  of  the  thallus,  all  the  plants  included  in  this 
class  may  be  termed  unicellular,  the  thallus  consisting  of  a  single  independent  cell, 
an  eremoblast ;  or,  when  it  is  multicellular,  the  separate  cells  are  nevertheless  essen- 
tially similar,  so  that  their  union  is  scarcely  necessary  physiologically  for  the  existence 
of  the  whole.  Such  unions  of  equivalent  cells,  the  product  of  a  single  mother- 
cell,  sometimes  take  place  only  after  the  individual  cells  have  passed  through 
a  kind  of  swarming  phase ;  when  they  come  to  rest,  a  number  of  cells  imite 
to  form  the  so-called  Cccnobium^  and  continue  their  development  as  a  body  with 
definite  form.  This  formation  of  coenobia,  as  it  occurs  in  Hydrodiciyon  and  Pedi- 
astrum,  exhibits  a  certain  analogy,  not  only  with  the  process  of  conjugation  generally, 
but  with  the  formation  of  plasmodia  in  the  Myxomycetes  in  particular,  except  that 
a  Plasmodium,  if  regarded  as  a  coenobium  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  protoplasm, 
no  longer  manifests  any  independence  of  the  separate  parts. 

The  formation  of  a  tissue  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  occurs  only  in  a  few 
AlgfiB,  as  Uloihrix  and  some  Conjugatae,  in  so  far  that  the  divisions  take  place  in 
one  direction  only,  and  the  cells  thus  produced  remain  more  or  less  firmly  united, 
forming  filaments  in  which  all  the  cells  are  still  perfectly  equivalent,  each  one  of  them 
representing  therefore  the  entire  plant.  The  predominant  unicellular  character  is 
manifested  also  in  individual  cells  being  capable  of  a  high  development,  especially 
in  the  Conjugatae,  Diatomacea?,  and  Zygomycetes.  This  tendency  is  manifested 
in  the  former  in  the  contents  of  the  cells  and  in  the  peculiar  sculpture  of  the 
cell-wall,  in  the  Zygomycetes  in  the  extremely  complicated  branching,  while  the 
cell-contents  remain  simple. 

The  greater  number  of  forms  belonging  to  the  class,  especially  those  which 
contain  chlorophyll,  the  Pandorineae,  Hydrodictyeae,  Desmidieae,  and  Diatomaceae, 
exhibit  in  their  thallus  no  distinction  between  base  and  apex ;  they  form  either 
spherical  or  tabular  coenobia  or  rows  of  cells,  all  of  which  multiply  by  division 
without  any  distinction  between  base  and  apex;  but  in  some  Diatomaceae  and  at 
all  events  in  the  germination  of  the  zygospores  of  the  Mesocarpeae  and  Zygnemeae 
adhesion  takes  place  to  a  substratum,  and  hence  a  kind  of  contrast  arises  between 


*  See  Brcfcld,  Ueber  Dictyostelium  mucoroiJes  iii  Abhandl.  des  Seukenb.  Gescllsch.,  vol.  VII. 
1869,  p.  20. 
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base  and  apex.  This  occurs  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the  Zygomycetes,  and 
even  in  the  Myxomycetes,  which,  growing  on  a  substratum,  send  up  their  gonidio- 
phores  and  sporocarps  into  the  air. 

A  non-sexual  reproduction  takes  place  universally,  but  in  different  ways.  In 
the  Pandorineae,  Desmidieae,  and  Diatomacese  every  cell-division  may  be  regarded 
as  a  vegetative  multiplication,  since  every  single  cell  constitutes  an  individual;  but 
in  the  Hydrodictyeae  and  in  Ulothrix  peculiar  zoogonidia  are  formed,  different 
from  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells.  Propagation  by  gonidia  takes  place  however 
in  the  most  perfect  form  in  the  Zygomycetes,  where,  before  the  formation  of  the 
zygospores,  receptacles  are  produced  on  long  stalks  which  develope  endogonidia 
in  vesicular  swellings,  the  so-called  sporangia,  or  conidia  (stylogonidia)  on  branched 
stalks.  In  many  Zygomycetes  the  much-branched  cellular  filament  which  forms 
the  mycelium  may  break  up  under  unfavourable  vital  conditions  into  a  number  of 
spherical  cells  or  gonidia,  each  of  which  may  subsequently  reproduce  the  plant. 

Many  Zygosporeae  recall  the  Protophyta  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  also  con- 
ditions, during  their  true  vegetative  period,  in  which  they  have  the  power  of  motion ; 
this  occurs  to  an  especially  high  degree  in  the  Pandorineae  and  Myxomycetes,  much 
less  so  in  some  Conjugates  and  Diatomaceae. 


FORMS  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

A.    Conjugation  takes  place  bet^ueen  mottle  cells  {Zoosporets), 

I.  The  Pandorine-e*  consist  of  cells  which  are  either  isolated  or  united  into 
ccenobia  by  gelatinous  envelopes;  the  coenobia  are  either  spherical,  as  in  Stephano- 
spbttroy  ellipsoid,  as  in  Pandorina^  or  are  square  plates,  as  in  Gonium,  In  these  states, 
although  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall,  they  have  still  a  power  of  motion,  each  cell  pos- 
sessing two  long  cilia  which  protrude  through  the  cell-wall.  The  isolated  cells  of 
Cblamydomonas  and  Cblamydococctu  swim  about  in  this  manner  like  ordinary  zoogonidia; 
in  the  ccenobia,  on  the  contrary,  the  cilia  of  all  the  individual  cells  project  through  the 
common  envelope,  and,  by  their  united  action,  set  the  whole  coenobium  in  a  twisting 
and  rolling  motion.  The  course  of  life  of  these  plants  may  be  illustrated  in  two 
examples. 

The  genus  Cblamydomonas  consists  of  isolated  zoogonidia  which  multiply  in  the 
vegetative  state  by  bi-  or  quadri-partition.  But  in  the  sexual'reproduction  the  zoogonidia 
divide  into  eight  motile  daughter-cells  each,  provided  with  four  cilia,  differing  from 
one  another  in  size  but  smaller  than  the  mother- cells.  According  to  Rostafinski  these 
cells  conjugate  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Pringsheim  has  described  in  the  case  of 
Pandorina  {vide  infra) ;  the  zygospores  thus  formed  come  to  rest  and  continue  to  grow 
for  some  weeks ;  if  then  dried  and  again  placed  in  water  they  divide  repeatedly,  and 
form  resting  motionless  families  of  cells  identical  with  the  genus  Pleurococcus  formerly 
placed  under  Palmellacex. 


*  Cohn,  Ueber  Chlamydococcus  und  Chlamydomonast  Berichte  dcr  schles.  Ges.  1856.  [Ray  Soc., 
Bot.  and  Physiol.  Mem.  185a.] — Cohn  und  Wichura,  Ucber  Stephanosphara  pluvialis.  Nova  Acta 
Acad.  nat.  curios,  vol.  XXVI.  p.  i.  [Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1858,  p.  131 ;  Archer,  ib.,  1865, 
pp.  116-185.] — Pringsheim,  Uel)er  Paarung  der  Schwarmsporen,  Monatsber.  der  Berliner  Akad.,  Oct. 
1869.  [Ann.  des  .Sc.  Nat.  1869,  vol.  XII.] — De  B»iry,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1858,  p.  73. — Rostafinski,  Bot.  Zeit. 
1871,  p.  787. 
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In  I'lindiirma  Morum  (Fig.  167)  the  complete  course  of  development  was  followtJ 
by  Pring^heim,  this  being  the  tirst  instance  that  had  been  observed  of  the  conjugation  ol 
zoogonidia.  Pandorina  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Pandorinez.  The  sixteen  cells 
of  a  CfTDobium  (Fig.  167,  f)  are  closely  crowded  together,  and  surrounded  by  a  thin 
gelatinous  envelope  out  of  which  the  long  cilia  protrude.  T1>e  non-sexual  multipli- 
cation results  from  each  of  the  sixteen  Cells  breaking  up  into  sixteen  smaller  cdls; 
the  sixteen  daughter-families  (//)  become  free  by  the  absorption  of  the  gebtinous 
envelope  of  the  mother-family  ;  each  daughter- family,  again  surrounded  by  a  gelatinous 
emclnpc,  grows  to  the  origin.ii  size  of  the  mother-family.     The  sexual  reproduction 


is  brought  about  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  gelatinous  envelopes  of  the  jroWl 
families  become  softened,  and  the  separate  cells  are  thus  freed  and  each  swims  aboW  bj 
itself  (///) ;  these  free  zoogonidia  are  of  very  variable  size,  rounded  and  green  at  tk 
posterior  end,  pointed,  hyaline,  and  furnished  with  a  red  corpuscle  in  front,  whet*  tbei 
bear  the  two  cilia.  Among  the  crowd  of  these  soogonidia  may  be  seen  some  whiA 
approach  in  pairs  as  if  they  were  seeking  one  another.  When  they  meet,  their  point* 
come  in  contact,  and  they  coalesce  into  a  body  at  first  hour-glass-shaped  (TT),  W 
gradually  contracting  into  a  ball  (F)\  in  this  ball  the  two  corpuscles  ani)  the  fiiV 
cilia  at  the  enlarged  hyaline  spot  are  still  lo  be  seen  for  a  time ;   but  these  alt  wca 
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Some  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  conjugation  the  resulting 
lygosporc  is  a  spherical  cell  ('7),  which  remains  at  rest  for  some  lime  enclosed  in 
its  cell-wall,  its  green  colour  passing  over  into  a  brick-red.  If  the  dried-up  zygospores, 
which  have  now  greatly  increased  in  size,  are  placed  in  water,  germination  begins 
after  twenty-four  hours;  the  outer  shell  of  the  cell-wall  breaks  up,  an  inner  membrane 
protrudes  and  now  contains  one,  two,  or  three  large  zoospores  which  finally  escape 
(f7//,  IX),  surround  themselves,  after  a  short  period  of  swarming,  with  a  gelatinous 
envelope,  and  break  up  by  successive  divisions  into  sixteen  primordial  cells  which 
now  again  form  a  cccnobtum  like  Fig.  1. 

A  further  Illustration  of  the  course  of  development  in  the  Pandorinen:  is  furnished 
by  Slepbanaipbara  pluvialii,  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  family  (Fig.  t6S), 
occurring  rarely  in  the  rain-water  which  collects  in  the  hollow  of  large  stones. 
The  process  of  vegetative  reproduction  is  the  same  as  in  Pandoriiia ;  but,  according 
to  Cohn  and  Wichurn,  the  succession  of  generations  of  this  kind  is  interrupted  by 
the  cells  belonging  to  a  family  dividing  repeatedly  (Fig.  168,  XII)  Into  ioogonidia 
which    ultimately  become   free  (XIII).  and   probably  produce   resting   zygospores  by 


conjugatic 


stated  by  the  observers  above-named 


that  stationary  immotile  balls  (J)  accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  which,  as  they 
grow,  assume  a  red  colour.  After  these  resting-cetis,  which  are  probably  zygospores, 
hare  lain  for  some  time  dry  and  then  again  been  moistened,  they  germinate,  the  contents 
breaking  up  Into  from  4  to  8  zoospores  {II — r)  which  invest  themselves  with  a  cell- 
wall,  and  each  gives  rise,  in  a  single  day  by  successive  division  ini—IX),  to  an 
eight-cell  c(i:oobium  {X,  XI),  which  again  in  the  next  night  gives  birth  to  eight 
motile  fomilies'. 

J.  The  nearest  allies  to  the  Pandorinex  a 
shown  by  their  formation  of  c<rnobia,  and  still  □ 
Tclopment,  which  Pringsheim '  first  described  ii 
the  soogonidia  has  in  this  case  also  not  been  a 


:  probably  the  Hvdrodictyes,  as  is 
Lore  by  the  whole  course  of  their  de- 
I  detail.  Although  the  conjugation  of 
actually  observed,  they  offer  a  striking 


'  [Archci  has  described,  t.  c„  pp.  7,  8. 
of  Strf^motpliiBra  undergo.] 

'  I'tiagiheim,  Mon.  del  kiinigl.  Atad.  dcr  Wiss.  zu  B< 

Sm.  »fl6o.  *ol.  XIV ;  Qum.  Jwim.  Micr.  Sc.  if6i,  pp.  54, 

a^i  Ray  Sac.  Itoi.and  rhysiol.  Mem.  1853,  pp.137,  190. 


-kable  amixboid  pho^  which  the  primordial  cells 


EC,  13.  1S60.  [Ann.  dfs  Se. 
e  also  A.  Braun,  Vcrjungung, 
p.  ■!■■] 
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resemblance  in  their  mode  of  origin  and  subsequent  development  to  those  of  the 
Paudorinex.  When  the  ecenobia  multiply,  a  large  number  of  zoogonidia  are  formed 
in  each  mother-cell,  within  which  they  move  about  for  some  time ;  when  they  come 
to  rest  they  congregate  In  some  definite  arrangement,  and  then  continue  their  develop- 
ment unitedly,  eventually  again  multiplying  in  the  same  way,  as  for  instance  in  Ptdiaitnm 
(Fig.  169}.     In  JiyJredkljon  WrK-u/afam,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  ditches,  the  mature 


plant  or  ccenobium  consists  of  a  sac-like  net  several  centimetres  long,  which  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  cylindrical  cells  united  at  their  ends  so  as  to  form  a  four-  or  six- 
cornered  mesh.  The  ordinary  mode  of  reproduction  consists  In  the  green  contents 
of  one  of  the  cells  of  the  net  breaking  up  into  from  7,000  to  ao.ooo  zoogonidia  which 
move  about  with  a  trembling  motion  within  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  come  to  rest  in 
the  course  of  half-an-hour,  and  then  arrange  themselves  in  such  a  way  that,  by  their 
elongation,  they  again  form  a  net  of  the  original  kind  which  is  set  free  by  the  absorption 
of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  and  attains,  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  size 
of  the  mother-plant.  In  other  cells  of  the  mature  net  the  green  contents  break  up 
into  from  50,000  to  100,000  microzoogonidia  which  at  once  leave  the  mother-cell  and 
swarm  about  for  some  hours.  The  hypothesis  has  not  yet  however  been  confirmed 
that  conjugation  then  takes  place  between  these  zoogonidia';  but  when  they  come  to 
rest  they  are  spherical,  invented  with  a  firm  cell-wall,  and  may  retain  their  vitality  for 
months  when  dried  up  if  protected  from  light.  After  remaining  several  months  at  rest 
these  resting-spores  begin  to  grow  slowly,  and  after  they  have  attained  a  considerable 
size  their  contents  break  up  into  two  or  four  large  zoospores  which  come  to  rest 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  assume  a  peculiar  angular  form  when  they  have  reached  a 
considerable  size,  putting  out  horn-like  appendages.  In  each  of  these  so-called  polj- 
hedra  the  green  parietal  protoplasm  again  breaks  up  into  zoogonidia  which  move  about 
for  10  or  40  minutes  within  a  sac  which  protrudes  out  of  the  polyhedron.  When  come 
to  rest  they  arrange  themselves  into  a  sac-like  net  consisting  of  from  aoo  to  }oo 
cells,  but  in  other  respects  resembling  one  of  the  ordinary  ones.  In  some  of  the 
polyhedra  smaller  and  more  numerous  zoogonidia  are  formed,  but  these  also  unite 
into  a  net. 
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3.  Ulothrichace^.  Differing  in  many  respects  from  the  Pandorineae  and  Hydrodic- 
tycae  is  the  genus  Ulothrix,  an  Alga  consisting  of  segmented  filaments  composed  of  cells 
which  are  all  alike.  It  is  mentioned  in  this  connection  only  because  it  is  characterised 
by  the  conjugation  of  equivalent  zoogonidia«  Cramer  states^  that  the  contents  of 
some  of  the  individual  cells  of  a  filament  break  up  into  two,  four,  or  eight  zoogonidia 
which  immediately  germinate  and  produce  new  filaments.  Other  of  the  cells,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  birth  to  16  or  32  microzoogonidia  which,  after  escaping,  conjugate 
exactly  like  those  of  Pandorina,  Nothing  is  known  of  the  development  of  the  zygo- 
spores. It  is  questionable  whether  Ulothrix  is  not  more  nearly  related  to  Spharoplea 
among  the  Oospores,  and  whether  the  conjugation  of  the  zoogonidia  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  simpler  case  of  the  formation  of  oospores  which  occurs  in  the  latter  ^ 

B.   Conjugation  takes  place  betfiveen  stationary  cells, 

(a)  The  CoNjUGATiE'  consist  of  cells  with  a  limited  power  of  growth,  which 
multiply  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  bipartition;  the  cells  thus  produced  either  live 
entirely  independently,  or  remain  united  in  filaments.  The  chlorophyll-bodies  form 
either  parietal  bands,  axile  plates,  or  radiate  bodies  arranged  in  pairs.  Conjugation 
takes  place  between  ordinary  vegetative  cells,  the  contents  coalescing  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  the  resulting  zygospore  becoming  invested  with  a  cell-wall,  germinating  after 
a  period  of  repose,  and  presenting  essential  differences  in  form  from  that  of  the 
vegetative  cells.  There  are  no  distinct  gonidia,  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells  per- 
forming the  functions  of  reproductive  organs.  De  Bary  divides  the  Conjugate  into 
three  families: — 

(i)  The  Meaocarpea  consist  of  cylindrical  segmented  filaments  with  an  axile  plate 
of  chlorophyll ;  filaments  which  lie  parallel  to  one  another  put  out  conjugative  processes, 
or  two  cells  of  contiguous  filaments  come  into  contact  by  knee-like  projections ;  the  parts 
of  the  walls  which  are  in  contact  become  absorbed  and  a  broad  canal  is  formed  in 
which  the  protoplasm  of  the  two  conjugating  cells  collects;  the  canal  then  becomes 
shut  off  by  two  or  four  transverse  septa  and  constitutes  the  zygospore.  This  mode  of 
production  of  zygospores  is  clearly  analogous  to  similar  processes  in  the  Zygomycetes. 
On  germination  the  zygospore  produces  at  once  a  segmented  filament,  the  end  that 
remains  in  the  spore  forming  its  base  and  the  exposed  end  its  apex.  This  contrast  is 
not,  however,  permanent ;  all  the  cells  subsequently  multiply  by  transverse  division.  To 
this  family  belong  the  genera  Mesocarpus,  Crater ospermumy  and  Staurospermum. 

(2)  The  Zygnemeo  consist  also  of  cylindrical  segmented  filaments  with  the 
chlorophyll  arranged  in  straight  or  spiral  parietal  bands  or  in  stars  placed  in  pairs. 
Conjugation  takes  place  between  two  parallel  filaments;  the  individual  cells  put 
out  opposite  conjugative  protuberances  (see  Figs.  5  and  6,  p.  10)  which  eventually 
touch  one  another,  when  the  absorption  of  the  ceH-walls  at  the  point  of  contact 
forms  a  narrow  canal.  Since  a  number  of  cells  of  two  filaments  usually  conjugate 
at  the  same  time,  the  whole  forms  a  ladder-like  structure  in  which  the  rungs  are 
represented  by  the  canals.    After  the  formation  of  the  conjugating  canal  the  proto- 


'  Cramer,  Naturfor.  Gesellsch.  in  Zurich,  March  21st,  1870. 

'  [A.  Dodel  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  1876,  vol.  X.  Heft  4)  has  described  in  detail  the  germination 
of  the  zygospores  of  Ulothrix,  The  whole  course  of  development  presents  a  striking  analogy  to 
that  of  Hydrodictyon,  Dodel  has,  like  Areschoug,  observed  occasional  conjugation  between  the 
microzoogonidia;  if  these  do  not  conjugate,  they  then  propagate  themselves  non-sexually  like  the 
macrozoogonidia.] 

*  De  Bary,  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Familie  der  Conjugaten,  1858.  [See  also  Hassall,  Hist. 
Brit.  Freshwater  Algse,  1845;  Wittrock  on  Mesocarpere;  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  p.  123. 
Besides  the  modes  of  conjugation  described  in  the  text,  contiguous  cells  of  the  same  filament  conju- 
gate by  lateral  processes  both  in  MesocarJ^ea  and  Zygneme<B.'\ 

s 
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plasmic  bodies  of  the  two  cells  contract,  one  of  them  passes  through  the  canal  into  the 
other,  and  the  two  coalesce  into  a  round  zygospore  invested  with  a  thick  cell-wall  . 
consisting  of  several  layers  which  lies  within  the  much  larger  mother-cell,  and  which 
genninates  only  after  a  period  of  rest  (Fig.  170).  In  the  Zygnemex  there  is  also  at  first 
a  contrast  in  the  young  plant  between  base  and  apex,  which  afterwards  disappear,  all 
the  cells  behaving  exactly  alike  during  growth.  Among  the  genera  are  Zygttma, 
Spiragyra,  Meugeolia,  Siregonium,  and  Zygagonium. 

(j)  The  Desmidleee '  consist  of  cells  which  live  isolated  or  less  often  in  rows  which 
easily  break  up  and  are  imbedded  in  mucilage.  The  cells  arc  either  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  sometimes  furnished  with  hom-libe  appendages  (ScmrJeimut) ;  in  other  cases 
they  have  a  circular  or  elliptical  outline,  and  are  divided  by  a  deep  constriction  into  two 
symmetrical  halves.  Even  where  there  is  no  such  constriction,  the  chlorophyll -body  is 
divided  symmetrically  in  the  interior  of  the  cell,  or  the  symmetry  is  indicated  by  the 
so-called  chloroph;  ll-vesicles  [am ylum -bodies] '  and  the  distribution  of  the  starch-grains. 
In  accordance  with  this  symmetrical  structure  the  vegetative  propagation  of  the  cells 
(individuals)  is  cifected  by  the  formation  of  a  septum  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  or 
within  the  constriction  which  splits  into  two  lamellx  and  divides  the  cell  into  two  halves. 
Growth  at  the  point  of  separation  then  produces  a  segment  which  restores  the  symmetry- 
The  mode  of  formation  of  the  zygospores  is  similar  to  that  in  the  ZygnemcK ;  but  in  the 


simplest  forms,  as  CyUadrocyith  and  Meiottnium,  where  the  conjugating  individuals  are 
of  very  simple  form,  conjugation  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  coalescence,  altogether 
similar  to  that  of  the  zoogonidia  of  Pandarina.  The  zygospore  either  germinates 
directly  or  divides  into  two  or  four  daughter-cells,  each  of  which  repeats  the  vegetative 
mode  of  reproduction  already  described.  In  the  last-named  case  we  may  consider,  as 
in  Pandorina,  the  zygospore  to  be  a  fructification  which  produces  several  spores  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  Muscinea:;  and  we  may  here  again  have  an 
indication  of  an  alternation  of  generations. 

These  processes  may  now  be  explained  more  in  detail  in  the  case  of  Cetmarium 
Bolrytii  (Fig.  171),  as  described  by  De  Bary  (I.e.).  The  cells  live  isolated,  and  are 
symmetrically  bisected  by  a  deep  constriction  (Fig.  171,  .X),  and  are  also  compressed 


'  [See  also  Ralfs,  British  Desmidieas.  1848.— Archer  in  Tritchartl's  Infusoria.] 
'  [Strasburger  has  shown  (Zelllheilung  und  Zellbildung,  a"  Aull.  p.  83)  that   the   i 
existing  in  the  chlorophyll-bodies  of  Zygntma  and  Spirogyra  are  tnte  chlorophyll-gianules  io  which 
numerous  slirch-grains  arc  placed  concentrically  so  as  to  form  a  layer  at  the  surface.     These  stnic- 
tores  ore  identical  with  (hose  mentioned  above  as  chlorophyll- vesicles  and  amylimi-bodies,] 
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at  right  an^es  to  the  plane  of  canslriction  (/,  a)  \  in  each  half-cell  are  two  amylutn- 
bodi«s  and  eight  chlort^hyll-plates,  which  curve  and,  running  from  two  centres  to  the 
wall,  converge  in  pairs.  The  multiplication  of  the  cells  by  division  is  brought  about 
by  the  narrowest  part  of  the  constriction  elongating  a  little,  when  the  thicker  outer 
layer  of  the  cell-wall  opens  by  a  circular  fissure ;  the  two  halves  of  the  cell  hence  appear 
separated  from  one  another  and  united  by  a  short  canal,  the  wall  of  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  inner  layer  of  the  walls  of  the  half-cells.  A  septum  soon  appears  in 
the  canal  which  unites  th^m,  by  which  the  cell  is  divided  into  two  daughter-cells,  each 
of  which  is  a  half  of  the  mother-cell.  The  septum,  at  first  simple,  splits  into  two 
lamellae,  which  immediately  become  convex  towards  one  anothtr  {IX,  h),  and  each 
daughter-cell  now  possesses  a  small  rounded  outgrowth  which  grows  gradually  and 
assumes  the  form  of  a  half-cell,  so  that  each  daughter-cell  now  again  consists  of  two 
symmetrical  halves  {X).  While  the  wall  is  undergoing  this  growth,  the  chlorophyll- 
body  of  the  old  half-cell  grows  into  the  newly-formed  half.  The  two  amylum-bodies 
in  the  old  }ialf-celk  elongate,  become  constricted,  and  each  divides  into  two;  of 
these  four,  two  pass  over  into  the  new  growing  half-cell,  and  all  again  arrange  them- 


selves in  the  original  symmetrical  manner.  Conjugation  takes  place  between  cells 
lying  in  pairs  in  a  crossed  position  enclosed  in  soft  jelly  (Fig.  171,  /).  Each  of  the  two 
cells  puts  out  from  its  centre  a  conjugating  protuberance  (/,  c)  which  meets  the  other; 
these  protuberances  are  formed  of  a  delicate  membrane  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
inner  layer  of  the  cell,  the  firm  outer  layer  of  which  is  split  (/,  <■).  Each  of  the 
two  protuberances  swells  up  Into  a  hemispherical  bladder,  they  come  into  contact, 
the  separating  wall  disappears,  and  the  contents  unite  in  the  broad  canal  thus 
formed;  the  protoplasm  becomes  loosened  from  the  cell-wall,  and  contracts  into  a 
spherical  form.  The  united  protoplasmic  body  appears  as  if  surrounded  by  a  delicate 
gelatinous  wall  {//,  /)  by  the  side  of  which  lie  the  empty  cell-walls  (//,  e.  A).  The 
zygospore  now  becomes  rounded  into  a  ball ;  its  wall  forms,  as  it  matures,  three  layers, 
an  outer  and  an  inner  colourless  layer  of  cellulose,  and  a  middle  firmer  brown  layer. 
TTiis  stratified  cell-wall  grows  out  at  several  points  into  spiny  protuberances  which 
are  at  first  hollow  and  afterwards  solid,  each  of  them  again  producing  at  its  end  a  few 
smaller  teeth  {lit).  The  starch-grains  of  the  conjugating  cells  become  transformed  into 
oil  in  the  zygospore.  Germination  commences  by  the  protrusion  of  the  colourless  inner 
layer  through  a  wide  split  in  the  outer  layer  (/r),  the  thin-walled  ball  thus  set  free 
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ibf  The  DiATOitACZX '  < BadQanex*.  a  group  extraiie?T  rich  ii 
fafir  after  the  Desmidiex ;  m  particular  ther  are  aLied  to  the  Ccvj^plae  bv 
of  dereiopment  which  comsgood  to  the  coojagatioo  of  the  btter. 
a  certain  rescntbiaace  to  it  -.  They  bear  a  special  resetDbliare  to  the  DesBadKK  m  the 
form  of  their  ceHs.  :=  the  manner  of  dirssooy  and  in  the  mode  of  cujyfctM»  of  the 
<iaogfater-cc{k.  Like  the  DcsniicScz,  the  similar  cells  of  tbe  DiatoiBacex  wax  be  nnited 
into  nywsy  or  mar  liTe  entirdj  isolated.  The  tendency  of  Diatoms  to  secrete  a  soft 
jefly  in  which  they  iire  socially  is  fonr.d  aho  in  Desmods.  a2thoi;gh  less  stimj^i  dis- 
pbred.  In  the  same  manner  the  morements  of  Diatoms  are  not  ahogether  dHwimilar 
to  those  of  Desmids,  and  eren  the  snirification  of  the  ceil-wall.  whsdi  is  very  strong 
in  the  former,  is  foond,  thoogh  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  CiuUriam  and  other  Desmids ; 
and  tbe  fine  scniptnring  of  the  silicioos  shell  ako  finds  an  analogoe^  ahhoqgh  in  a  ooaiscr 
form,  in  the  celi-wall  of  some  Desmids,  Tbe  Diatoms  are  the  ocly  Ajgr,  except  the 
Coojogatz,  in  which  chlorophyD  occurs  in  plates  asd  bands,  bat  in  sook  forms  it 
is  also  fomid  in  grannies,  and  the  green  colooring  nutter  is  concealed,  as  in  the 
chlorophyU-grancles  of  the  Fucacez,  by  a  boff-cokmred  substance,  Diatomin  or  Pby- 
coxanthin'.  One  ci  the  most  prominent  pecaliarities  of  Diatoms  consists  in  their 
silicrfied  cdl-wall  being  composed  oi  two  separated  halres  or  Tahes  of  unequal  age,  of 
wfaidi  the  older  one  partiaJ!y  envelopes  the  younger  like  the  lid  of  a  box.  When 
the  cell  begins  to  diride,  the  valres  separate  from  one  anocher,  and  after  the  ifirision 
of  the  contents  into  two  daughter-cells,  each  of  them  forms  a  new  layer  at  the  plane 
of  dirisaon  which  is  adjusted  by  its  tumed-in  margin  «the  girdlei  to  the  girdle  of  the 


'  Luders,  Ucber  Organisation.  Theilcng  cad  Copola::oo  dcr  DtatonKcn*  Bot.  Zcitg.  1863. — 
MiHariet  aad  Kians  disc^&s  their  coloanng-marter  in  Compc  read.  vol.  LXVL  p.  505 — Askcnasy 
in  Bot.  Zcrlt.  1S69.  p.  799.~PbLzer.  in  Hanston's  Bot.  AbhaadL  Heft  IL  iSjr.  gires  the  most  im- 
portant c>£.tribQtioa  to  oar  knovLedge  of  the  Bacillarieae.  [^Qoart.  Jocm.  Micr.  Sc^  1S72,  187^] — 
BoTK/jw.  die  SdsTasser-badllanaceen  Russlaads,  1^73. 

*  ^Thvaitcs  first  discorcred  the  coojugaticn  of  the  Diatomacex.  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  1847, 
ToL  XX;  yoz  aUo  Carter,  Aim.  a»l  Mag.  Nrit.  His:.  1S56. — Schmitr,  Qnait.  Jonm.  Micr.  Sc 
i!<7i,  p.  li-f- — Sm:th.  Synopsis  of  British  Diatomacex  ^ 

*  '.PtMHMlaria  tiridit  aod  Symsdia  tfiemdau  arc  green.  yatinJm ^sifsrwds  Tar.  oginana  is  cobalt 
Une  a&d  coaunu&icates  a  green  colour  :o  the  oysters  which  feed  00  it :  Natme.  voL  XVL  p.  397.] 
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old  valve  of  the  mother-cell ;  this  latter  extends,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  over  the  newly- 
formed  valve;  and  the  two  valves  of  the  two  daughter-cells  lie  next  one  another. 
Since,  according  to  Pfitzer,  the  silicious  valves,  which  also  contain  some  organic  matter, 
do  not  grow,  it  is  clear  that  the  new  cells  must  constantly  become  smaller  from 
generation  to  generation.  When  they  have  thus  attained  a  certain  minimum  size, 
large  cells,  the  Auxospores,  are  suddenly  formed;  the  contents  of  the  small  cells, 
leaving  the  silicious  valves  which  fall  apart,  increase  either  simply  by  growth  or  by 
both  growth  and  conjugation.  After  this  the  auxospores  surround  themselves  with 
new  valves.  Since  the  large  auxospores  are  of  somewhat  different  shape  to  their 
smaller  mother-cells  and  primary  mother-cells,  the  first  result  of  their  division  must 
necessarily  be  cells  of  a  different  form  and  with  unequal  halves,  as  in  the  Desmidiez. 
The  formation  of  the  auxospores  has  been  more  exactly  followed  out  only  in  a  few 
cases.  It  would  appear  that  they  are  formed  in  very  different  ways,  from  two  or  from 
one  mother-cell,  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  with  or  without  conjugation;  they  are  alike 
only  in  so  far  that  their  size  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  mother-cell.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that,  according  to  the  recent  researches  of  Schmitz  in  the  case  of 
Cocconema  Cutula,  the  auxospores  are  produced  by  two  cells  laying  themselves  parallel 
side  by  side  and  allowing  their  contents  to  escape  by  the  opening  of  the  two  valves ;  the 
cell-contents  then  commence  growing  rapidly  without  coming  actually  into  contact, 
and  a  pair  of  auxospores  is  thus  formed.  Diatoms  are  found  in  enormous  numbers  at 
the  bottom  both  of  the  sea  and  of  fresh  water,  and  attached  to  the  submerged  parts  of 
other  plants.  Besides  the  ordinary  rotation  of  protoplasm  in  their  interior,  they  also 
exhibit  a  creeping  motion  by  means  of  which  they  crawl  over  hard  bodies  or  push  small 
granules  along  their  surface.  This  occurs  only  in  a  line  drawn  along  the  length  of 
the  cell-wall,  in  which  Schultze^  supposes  crevices  or  holes  through  which  the  pro- 
toplasm protrudes;  and  this,  although  not  yet  actually  seen,  probably  occasions  the 
creeping  motion. 


FORMS  NOT   CONTAINING   CHLOROPHYLL. 

A.    Conjugation  takes  place  betwten  motile  cells  (myxoamoebx). 

The  Myxomycetes*  differ  so  greatly  in  external  appearance  from  the  rest  of  the 
I'hallophytes  that  they  have  been  by  some  altogether  separated  by  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  But  if  attention  be  directed  not  so  much  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  external 
appearance  as  to  those  points  in  each  stage  of  their  development  which  are  importftnt  from 
a  morphological  point  of  view,  and  especially  to  the  fact  that  the  formation  of  a  cell- wall 
is  a  point  only  of  secondary  importance  in  the  lower  Thallophytes  generally,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  M yxomycetes  are  allied  in  all  essential  points  to  the  Pandorineas ;  and 
even  if  their  mode  of  life  is  so  remarkably  different  from  that  of  this  group  of  plants,  the 
chief  cause  of  this  is  that  they  do  not,  like  them,  live  in  water,  but  in  the  interstices  of 
moist  substrata,  in  consequence  of  which  their  motion  is  necessarily  of  a  very  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  Pandorineae.  In  place  of  swimming  and  rotating,  we  have  in  the 
Myitomycetes  a  creeping  of  amoeboid  masses  of  protoplasm  such  as  alone  is  practicable 
on  the  substratum  on  which  they  grow.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  we  have  here  at 
command,  to  go  into  these  relationships  more  in  detail ;  it  must  suffice  to  trace  the 
main  points  in  the  history  of  their  development,  and  to  point  out,  in  pussing,  the  most 
important  analogies. 


'  [See  Pop.  Sci.  Rev.  1866,  p.  395— Engclmann,  Bot.  Zeit.  1879,  p.  49.] 

*  De  Bary,  Die  Mycetozoen,  1864.  [Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  i860,  vol.  V.  p.  233.]— Cienkowski  in 
Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  HI.  pp.  325,  400. — Brefeld,  Utber  Dictyosielium  mucoroides,  1869,  Abhnndl. 
der  Senkenberg.  Gcsellsch.,  vol.  VII. — Rostafinsky,  Versuch  eines  Systems  der  Mycetozoen,  1873. — 
Brefeld,  Ueber  Mucor  racemosus  und  Hefe,  Flora  1873  (flatter  part  of  the  article). 
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The  Myiomycetes  generally  firet  make  themselves  visible  at  the  time  wben  they 
emerge  from  their  porous  substratum,  and  form  their  comparatively  large  fructification. 
The  largest  of  these  are  the  sulphur- yellow  bodies  which  appear  in  summer  on  tan- 
heaps,  and  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  '  Flowers  of  Tan '  (jSlialium  ji^kwm) ; 
those  of  Lyti^ala,  which  are  found  on  the  stumps  of  trees,  are  of  the  size  and  form  of 
hazel-nuts.  In  most  other  Myxomycetes  the  fructihcation  is  a  small  stalked  c^isate, 
containing,  like  those  already  mentioned,  an  enormous  number  of  minute  roundish, 
thick-walled  spores.  Wben  these  capsules  burat,  other  structures  often  make  their 
appearance,  to  which  the  term  Capillitiam  has  been  given : — capillary  tubes  or  threads, 
often  united  together  in  a  reticulate  or  lattice-like  manner,  to  the  origin  of  which  we 
shall  recur  presently  (Fig.  171, C).  Id  the  simplest  form  at  present  known,  Diciyoitttatm 
mucereiiUi  discovered  by  Brefeld,  not  only  is  the  capillitium  wanting,  but  also  the  outer 
wall  of  the  fructification,  which  consists  only  of  a  stalk  composed  of  parenchymatous 


cells  and  of  a  roundish  mass  of  spores.  It  is  instructive  to  dwell  on  this  simplest  form 
of  the  Myxomycetcs  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  of  their  systematic 
position.  The  spores  of  DUtymlrUum  will  dcvelope  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope 
in  an  aqueous  decoction  of  rabbit's  dung,  and  produce  ripe  fructifications  after  some 
days  beneath  the  eye  of  the  observer.  When  the  spores  germinate,  the  entire  pro- 
toplasm of  each  of  them  escapes  from  the  ruptured  wall,  creeps  about  with  an 
amtcboid  motion,  absorbs  nutriment,  and  grows.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
amtehoid  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  zoogonidia,  only  diRering  from  ordinary  ones 
in  their  mode  of  motion.  After  they  have  increased  considerably  in  size  in  the  course 
of  several  days,  they  divide,  and  multiply  repeatedly  in  this  way,  a  process  which  may 
unquestionably  be  compared  directly  with  the  vegetative  propagation  of  Ctlamjdemoiuu, 
and  indirectly  also  with  that  of  Pandorma.  The  nucleus  of  these  bodies  subsequently 
disapprears,  their  motion  becomes  more  sluggish,  and  conjugation  commences.    They 
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creep  about  in  troops,  come  into  close  contact  with  one  another,  and  finally  coalesce 
into  large  lumps.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  lumps  is  formed,  the  rest  collect  from  all 
sides  round  it  as  a  centre,  coalesce  with  it,  and  increase  in  this  manner  the  mass  of 
protoplasm  which  then  becomes  more  and  more  rounded  off.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  collective  union  of  zoogonidia  is  a  conjugation  and  therefore  a 
sexual  act,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  conjugation  of  the  zoogonidia  of  the  Pando- 
rineae ;  and  the  large  mass  of  protoplasm  formed  in  this  way,  which  is  called  a  Plasma^ 
d'mm^  must  therefore  be  treated  as  the  analogue  of  the  zygospore.  The  only  difference 
b  that  in  this  case  the  zygospore  does  not  become  invested  with  a  cell-wall  nor  go 
through  a  period  of  rest,  but  at  once  undergoes  further  development,  becoming 
transformed  into  a  stalked  fructification  which  produces  a  large  number  of  spores. 
In  accordance  with  their  mode  of  origin  these  spores  may  be  compared  not  merely 
with  the  zoospores  developed  from  the  zygospore  of  Pandorina^  but  also  with  the 
ascopores  of  the  Ascomycetes,  and  even  with  the  spores  of  the  Muscinex.  The 
formation  of  this  fructification  out  of  the  roundish  Plasmodium  of  Dictjostelium  com- 
mences with  the  production  in  its  centre  by  free  cell-formation  of  a  number  of  cells 
each  surrounded  by  a  cell-wall  of  cellulose,  which  unite  into  a  parenchymatous  tissue 
forming  in  the  interior  of  the  Plasmo- 
dium a  column  or  stalk  standing  erect 
on  the  substratum.  As  this  column  con- 
tinues to  grow  in  height,  the  rest  of  the 
protoplasm  which  surrounds  it  creeps 
up  it,  and  collects  at  its  summit  into 
a  round  lump,  the  entire  substance  of 
which  now  breaks  up  into  a  number  of 
spores.  This  example  furnishes  the 
simplest  case  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  a  Myxomycete.  In  most  other 
instances  it  is  much  more  complicated, 
the  development  being  more  complete, 
and  a  reduction  to  this  plan  becoming 
constantly  more  diflicult.    But  the  first  ^^^'  ^7\-—p^yi'*rum  aibu7n  (after  cicnNicowski).    i  spore ; 

'  ,  2  escape  of  its  contents  ;  3  the  contents  when  free;  4.  $  the  same  in 

stage    of  the    development    is    essentially         the  form  of  a  zoogonidium  provided  with. icillum:  6.  7  after  loss  of 

the  same  in  all  Myxomycetes.  Each  •  ^LmciS'm.'""  ^^"'*""  "'  *'^  """^'**  '"*'"•  "  *  «"*" 
spore  gives  birth  to  from  one  to  eight 

amoeboid  bodies,  which  grow  and  multiply  by  repeated  division,  subsequently  coalescing 
with  one  another  in  large  numbers  and  producing  plasmodia.  The  plasmodia  of  other 
Myxomycetes,  however,  do  not  at  once  produce  fructifications,  but  maintain  for  a 
longer  period  an  independent  life,  creeping  about  in  the  moist  interstices  of  their 
substratum;  as,  for  example,  the  yellow  plasmodia  inside  a  tan-heap,  which  at  length 
come  to  the  surface,  and  then  coalesce  into  the  large  bodies  which  are  known  as 
'flowers  of  tan.'  Other  plasmodia  creep  about  for  a  time  on  rotten  wood  or  among 
decaying  leaves,  at  length  in  the  same  way  reaching  the  surface,  and  then  usually 
producing  simultaneously  a  number  of  fructifications.  Fig.  172  ^  may  give  an  idea  of 
the  mode  in  which  net-like  structures  are  produced  by  these  motions  of  the  plasmodia. 
Tlie  substance  of  the  Plasmodium  is  thin  and  granular  in  the  interior  and  bounded  on 
the  outside  by  a  homogeneous  pellicle ;  it  is  constantly  changing  its  form ;  protuberances 
arise  at  various  spots  which  move  onwards  with  a  flowing  and  creeping  motion,  ramify, 
and  anastomose  with  one  another,  while  the  substance  flows  into  them  from  behind, 
and  in  this  manner  enables  the  entire  structure  to  creep  gradually  forwards.  Imme- 
diately before  the  period  when  the  fructification  is  produced,  a  tendency  is  manifested 
to  creep  up  erect  bodies,  so  that  finally  the  fructification  is  frequently  found  on 
plants,  stems,  or  leaves  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  original  nutrient  sub- 
stratum.   At  this  period  the  Plasmodium  collects  at  certain  spots,  and  forms  either 
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a  broad  cake  as  in  the  '  flowers  of  tan,'  or  weak  ascending  outgrowths  which  gradually 
assume  the  form  of  the  mature  fructification,  usually  a  stalked  spherical  or  club- 
shaped  body,  or  a  spiral  tube  \  the  growth  of  which  is  generally  completed  in  a  few 
hours.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  ripe  fructification  is  usually  sur- 
rounded by  a  firm  wall,  and  that  it  often  contains  the  so-called  capillitium,  in  the 
interstices  of  which  lie  the  numerous  spores.  Neither  the  wall  of  the  fructification 
nor  the  capillitium  is  composed  of  cellulose,  nor  is  the  fruit-stalk,  which  is  usually 
hollow;  it  must  rather  be  supposed  that  the  substance  of  the  Plasmodium,  after  it 
has  already  assumed  the  external  form  of  the  fructification,  becomes  differentiated 
into  two  distinct  substances,  one  of  which  becomes  hardened  in  various  ways  into 
pellicles,  tubes,  and  solid  threads,  and  thus  forms  the  stalk,  the  wall  of  the  fructifica- 
tion, and  the  capillitium,  while  the  rest  of  the  protoplasm,  which  has  the  capacity 
of  further  development,  breaks  up  into  small  round  portions  which  become  invested 
with  cell-walls  and  thus  form  the  spores.  The  substance  of  the  wall  and  of  the 
capillitium  corresponds,  therefore,  as  Brefeld  has  pointed  out,  to  the  mass  capable 
of  swelling  which  fills  up  the  sp^ce  between  the  conidia  in  the  conidiophore  of  the 
Mucorini.  In  the  process  of  free  cell-formation  also  by  which  the  ascospores  of  the 
Ascomycetes  are  produced,  there  often  remains  within  the  ascus  a  considerable  portion 
of  its  contents  which  is  obviously  not  adapted  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  spore 
capable  of  germination. 

In  the  differentiation  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  Plasmodium  into  spores  and  into 
those  portions  (capillitium  and  wall  of  the  fructification)  which  take  no  part  in  the 
further  development,  other  portions  of  the  contents  which  are  useless  for  purposes  of 
reproduction  also  become  eliminated,  and  especially  lime,  which  is  often  excreted  in 
large  quantities  in  the  form  of  fine  granules  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  the  yellow  sub- 
stance which  coats  in  loose  flakes  the  fructification  of  the  *  flowers  of  tan.* 

It  must  be  added  in  conclusion  that  under  favourable  vital  conditions  both  the 
separate  zoogonidia  and  the  young  or  old  plasmodia  pass  into  a  resting-state,  the  former 
simply  becoming  invested  by  a  cell-wall,  the  latter  becoming  transformed  into  masses 
of  cells  ^  • 


B.    Conjugation  takes  place  between  stationary  cells* 

In  the  Zygomycetes'*  the  vegetative  body,  which,  as  in  all  Thallophytes  des- 
titute of  chlorophyll  (Fungi),  is  termed  the  mycelium,  consists  of  a  ramified  hollow 
tubular  cell  (Fig.  174  B,  w),  in  which  septa  only  appear  when  it  is  fully  mature  and 
ready  for  sexual  or  non-sexual  propagation.  The  ramifications  of  this  mycelium  all 
originate  from  a  single  germinating  filament  which  is  developed  from  a  non-sexual 
reproductive  cell   (conidium),  and  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  cover  with  a 


*  The  term  JEthalium  U  given  by  Rostafinski  to  those  large  fructifications  produced  by  the  co- 
alescence of  several  simple  ones,  and  which  are  therefore  syncarps,  as  in  the  case  of  *  flowers  of  tan.' 

*  On  the  Chytridinees,  which  are  perhaps  allied  to  the  Myxomycetes,  see  Braun,  Abhandl.  der 
Berliner  Akad.  1856,  p.  22. — De  Bary  and  Woronin,  Berichte  der  naturf.  Gesellsch.  in  Freiburg,  1863, 
vol.  III.  Heft  2. — Woronin  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1868,  p.  81.  [Sorokin  (Bot.  Zeit.  1874)  has  discovered  in 
Zygochytrium  a  process  of  conjugation  resembling  that  of  Mucorini,  and  in  Tetraekytrium  a  con- 
jugation of  zoogonidia.  Pfitzer  (Monatsb.  d.  Acad.  d.  wiss.,  Berlin,  1872)  includes  Chytridiacect  with 
all  the  Ccelobla^ia  destitute  of  chlorophyll  in  one  group,  the  Phycomycetes.  Sorokin  suggests  the 
name  Siphomycetes  for  this,  of  which  Amcebidium  (Cienkowski,  Bot.  Zeit.  1 861)  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  simplest  foim.] 

*  Brefeld,  Botanische  Untersuchungen  iiber  Schimmelpilze,  Hth  i,  1872. — Van  Ti^hem.  Re- 
cherches  sur  les  Mucorinees,  Ann.  dcs  Sc.  Nat.,  5®  ser.,  1873,  vol.  XVII,  and  in  the  French  translation 
of  this  work,  p.  336  et  seq,  [Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Soc.  1 871,  pp.  49-76. — Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat., 
6*  ser.,  vol.  I,  1875.  p.  i.] 
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weft  an  area  of  several  square  centimetres.  The  mycelial  (ilainents  grow  on  organic 
substrata,  such  as  fruits,  bread,  glue,  or  even  on  saccharine  fluids  or  dung,  absorbing 
their  nutriment  from  them ;  many  species  even  grow  pantsitically  on  others  nearly 
allied,  exhausting  the  contents  of  their  cells  through  peculiar  feeding  organs,  the  Haus- 
toria  (see  Fig.  175  b). 

T^  non-sexual  propagation  of  the  mycelium  may  continue  through  an  endless 
nnmber  of  generations,  until  the  conditions  are  favourable  for  the  formation  of  con- 
jugating oi^ns,  i.  e.  for  sesual  reproduction.  The  conidia  arise  in  two  diRerent 
ways: — In  the  bmily  of  Mucorini  stout  branches  grow  from  the  mycelium  erect 


into  the  air,  reaching  a  height  of  several  centimetres,  and  at  length  swelling  up  at 
the  summit  into  a  sphere  (Fig.  174  B,g).  Within  this  sphere  are  formed  a  number  of 
round  endogonidia,  which  become  free  by  the  rupture  of  the  wall,  germinate  at  once, 
and  reproduce  the  mycelium.  In  a  second  family,  the  Piptocephalidse,  the  conidia 
are  also  produced  on  erect  stalks,  but  these  stalks  branch  copiously  near  their  summit, 
and  form  numerous  conidia  (stylogonidia)  by  abstriction  at  the  extremity,  which 
produce  a  mycelium  just  as  in  the  previous  case.  Besides  these  normal  non- 
sexual   reproductive    organs,    I  he    mycelium    aku    frL>c|iiciit!y    produces    gonidia    of 


26§  THALLOFHYTES. 

A  different  kind,  the  filaments  breaking  up  by  the  formation  of  lepta  into  short 
segments,  which  Chen  became  rounded  off,  and  are  able,  under  favoimble  conditions, 
to  produce  new  mycelium.  This  explains  the  production  of  the  so-called  Muear-feasX. 
(from  Mueor  racemaiiu'),  which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  true  jreast  {Sattharo- 
mycei) ;  the  mycelial  gonidia  can  multiply  by  a  yeast-like  budding  when  placed  in 
an  unsuitable  nutrient  fluid. 

The  mycelium  has  the  power,  under  special  circumstances,  of  reaching  the  mor- 
phological completion  of  its  development  by  the  formation  of  sexual  reprodtictive  organs. 
Thicker  branchlets  with  a  club-shaped  extremity  are  produced  on  neighbouring  filaments 


of  the  mycelium ;  the  apices  of  these  branchlets  come  into  contact,  and  coalesce  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  cell-walls  at  the  point  where  they  touch  (Fig.  l^^  D  and  175  Z; 
see  also  (61  B)  after  a  septum  has  been  formed  in  each  filament  on  each  side  of 
the  point  of  conjugaliun.  The  protoplasm  collects  in  the  space  which  has  been 
thus  marked  off;  and  a  zygospore  of  comparatively  large  size  is  produced  by  the 
growth  either  of  the  entire  space  thus  separated  (Fig.  174  C)  or  of  its  central  part 
only  (Fig.  17;  Z);  the  thick  outer  wall  of  the  zygospore  being  usually  of  a  dark 
colour  and  furnished  with  protuberances  or  spiny  outgrowths.    The  zygospore  ger- 

'  Brefeld,  Flora.  1873,  no.  35. 
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minates  only  after  a  long  period  of  rest,  and  does  not  then  give  rise  at  once  to  a 
new  mycelium  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  but  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  bursts  the 
outer  layer  and  protrudes  through  it  in  the  form  of  a  tube  (Fig.  174  C),  which 
immediately  developes  into  a  conidiophore  that  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  conidia 
each  of  which  developes  into  a  new  mycelium.  This  behaviour  is  evidently  analogous 
to  the  germination  of  the  zygospores  of  Pandorina,  and  to  that  of  the  oospores  of 
(Edogomium  and  Cystopus  hereafter  to  be  described,  which  do  not  however  produce 
conidiophores,  but  a  number  of  zoospores  which  give  birth  to  new  individuals. 
The  zygospore  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  sporocarp,  forming,  together  with 
its  conidiophores,  a  second  generation,  only  that  the  carpospores  are  here  precisely 
like  the  ordinary  non-sexual  conidia. 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge  the  Zygomycetes  may  be  divided  into  two 
families : — 

I.  The  Mueorini,  in  which  the  conidia  are  formed,  by  free  cell-formation,  in 
the  interior  of  spherical  receptacles.  In  the  genus  Mucor  the  conidia  are  set  free  by 
the  bursting  of  the  ftagile  wall  of  the  receptacle,  while  in  Pilobolus  this  remains 
intact,  but  when  ripe  becomes  detached  at  its  base  and,  together  with  the  conidia, 
is  thrown  to  a  distance  by  its  elasticity.  Mucor  Mucedo  is  one  of  the  commonest 
moulds,  being  found  on  fruits,  bread,  dung,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  nuts  and 
apples  into  which  the  mycelium  penetrates.  Mucor  stolonlfer  covers  in  a  short  space 
of  time  large  pieces. of  the  same  substrata,  the  mycelium  putting  out  long  stolon-like 
branches  which  attach  themselves  by  their  extremity,  and  produce  conidiophores  with 
black  heads.  The  mycelium  can  even  penetrate  through  the  shell  of  fresh-laid  eggs, 
and  form  conidiophores  within  them.  Pbycomyces  nttem  (Fig.  174  E)  is  distinguished  by 
its  conidiophores,  which  are  ten  or  fifteen  centimetres  in  height  and  of  a  violet  colour. 
Ibamnidium  bears  an  ordinary  large  conidiophore  at  the  summit  of  each  of  the  long 
stalks,  and  below  these  whorls  of  small  branches  with  very  small  receptacles  containing 
only  a  few  conidia.  Pilobolus  almost  always  makes  its  appearance  when  fresh  horse-dung 
is  covered  by  a  bell-glass  ^ 

9.  The  PiptocephalidflB  bear  a  number  of  stylogonidia  on  their  conidiophores  which 
are  much  branched  towards  the  summit.  The  two  genera  described  by  Brefeld, 
Cbtetocladium  and  Piptocepbalisy  are  parasitic  upon  Mucor  Mucedo^  the  latter  being 
represented  in  Fig.  175. 


CLASS  III. 

O  O  S  P  O  R  E  /E. 

To  this  class  belong  all  those  Thallophytes,  whether  containing  chloro- 
phyll or  not,  which  are  reproduced  sexually  by  means  of  oogonia.  An  Oogo- 
nium is  a  cell  distinguished  by  its  size  and  shape;  the  contents  either  form 
a  naked  primordial  cell — the  Germ-cell  or  Oosphere — by  simple  contraction  and 
rounding  off  within  the  oogonium,  which  opens  later,  or  divide  into  two 
or  more  portions,  which  similarly  become  oospheres.  The  fertilisation  of 
these   oospheres   is    effected   by   means   of  motile   Anlherozoids  produced   within 

*  [On  Pilobolus  erystaUinus  sec  Cohn,  Nova  Acta  Acad.  Nat.  Curios,  vol.  XV.  pt.  I.  p.  370. — 
Klein  in  Pringsheim's  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.] 
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AtUheridia,  which  penetrate  into  the  oogonia  and  fertilise  the  oospberes;  or  a 
kind  of  conjugation  takes  place  between  the  antheridium  and  oogonium,  as 
Pringsheim  has  shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  Saprolegnieae.  With  the  exception 
of  the  extremely  simple  Spharoplea^  the  antheridial  cell  is  always  smaller  than 
the  oogonium  and  different  in  form ;  the  motile  antherozoids,  which  are  pro- 
duced either  by  simple  contraction  of  the  contents,  or  more  commonly  by  division 
into  a  great  number  of  portions,  are  always  much  smaller  than  the  oosphere, 
and  generally  many  hundred  or  thousand  times.  This  great  difference  in  size  is 
the  essential  difference  between  this  mode  of  sexual  union  and  conjugation,  be- 
sides the  fact  that  the  immotile  oosphere  passively  awaits  fertilisation  by  the 
antherozoids  which  swim  around  it.  After  fertilisation  the  Oospore  which  results 
from  the  oosphere  behaves  precisely  as  a  zygospore;  it  becomes  invested  by  a 
firm  cell-wall,  and  (except  in  Fucacese)  must  undergo  a  period  of  rest  before 
germinating.  Germination  is  in  most  cases  indirect;  i,e,  the  contents  of  the 
oospore  do  not  at  once  develope  into  a  new  plant,  but  divide  into  a  smaller 
or  larger  number  of  cells  which  escape  in  the  form  of  naked  zoospores,  each  of 
which  grows  into  a  new  plant  In  such  cases  therefore  the  oospore,  as  we  have 
repeatedly  seen  in  the  Zygospore®,  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  simple  sporocarp 
or  as  a  second  generation.  The  oosphere  is  the  analogue  of  the  oosphere  in 
the  archegonium  of  Mosses;  the  ripe  oospore,  with  its  contents  which  break  up 
into  zoospores,  is  the  very  simple  equivalent  of  the  moss-capsule,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Pringsheim,  to  whose  researches  we  owe  almost  all  that  is  here 
described.  But  cases  occur,  as  in  the  Zygospore®,  in  which  the  oospore  germi- 
nates directly,  as  in  the  Fucaceae,  and  there  is  no  period  of  rest 

The  vegetative  body  of  the  Oosporeae  may  consist  of  undifferentiated  cells,  as 
in  Sphceropleay  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Conjugate,  the  filiform  thallus  present- 
ing no  distinction  of  base  and  apex.  In  one  large  group  (Coeloblastae)  the  thallus 
consists,  until  the  formation  of  fructification,  of  a  single  tubular  cell,  which  often 
branches  copiously,  as  in  the  Zygomycetes;  in  a  further  grade  of  development 
the  thallus  consists  of  branched  and  segmented  filaments  composed  of  cells  of 
different  kinds,  and  the  plant,  which  is  fixed  to  a  substratum,  manifests  a  well- 
marked  contrast  between  base  and  apex.  Finally  we  find  the  Fucaceae,  in  which 
the  thallus  is  very  massive,  and  forms  an  actual  tissue  in  which  differentiation 
may  be  recognised  into  epidermal  layers  and  fundamental  tissue. 

There  is  no  non-sexual  multiplication  by  gonidia,  either  in  the  simplest  form 
belonging  to  the  class,  SphcBVopkay  or  in  the  most  highly  developed,  the  Fucaceae. 
The  thallus  of  the  other  intermediate  forms,  on  the  contrary,  produces  abundance 
of  gonidia,  by  means  of  which  propagation* may  take  place  through  many  genera- 
tions, in  the  same  manner  as  Marchantia  is  propagated  by  bulbils.  The  gonidia 
are  produced  either  singly  or  in  numbers  as  endogonidia  in  the  interior  of  cells, 
escaping  in  the  form  of  zoogonidia,  or  as  stylogonidia  by  abstriction  at  the  extremity 
of  special  branches ;  they  are  then  immotile,  as  in  the  Peronosporeae,  though  their 
contents  may  become  transformed  into  motile  zoogonidia. 

In  a  systematic  classification  of  the  Oosporeae,  the  forms  which  do  not  contain 
chlorophyll  may  be  arranged  as  a  special  section  of  those  that  do,  the  genetic 
relationship  beii)g  here  umiucstionable. 
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A.  SpH£ROPLEA  annuUna^  is  at  present  the  sole  representative  of  the  most  simply 
organised  of  the  Oospores.  It  consists,  when  fully  developed,  of  cylindrical  filaments 
divided  by  septa  into  very  long  cells,  the  green  protoplasm  enclosing  rows  of  large 
vacuoles,  and  thus  forming  girdle-like  rings.  AVhen  in  the  vegetative  state  the  cells 
are  all  alike;  it  is  only  when  the  process  of  sexual  reproduction  is  commencing  that 
a  difference  makes  its  appearance,  some  of  the  cells  forming  nothing  but  antherozoids, 
the  rest  nothing  but  oospheres.  The  latter  are  produced  in  large  numbers  within 
each  cell,  the  contents  breaking  up,  after  various  previous  changes,  into  several  globular 
portions,  each  of  which  is  characterised  by  a  hyaline  speck.  The  antherozoids  are 
formed  in  extraordinarily  large  numbers  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  entire  contents  of  a 
cell  which  had  previously  assumed  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  In  both  kinds  of  sexual 
cells  a  number  of  holes  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of  portions  of  the  wall;  the 
antherozoids  escape  through  these  orifices,  forcing  themselves  in  quantities  into  the  cells 
in  which  the  oospheres  lie.  The  antheridia  and  oogonia  therefore  resemble  one  another 
in  external  form,  while  the  antherozoids  and  oospheres  are  very  unlike;  the  latter 
are  elongated  and  club-shaped,  with  two  cilia  at  the  pointed  end.  The  oospore  or 
fertilised  oosphere  clothes  itself  with  a  thick  warty  cell-wall;  its  contents  become 
brick-red.  Its  further  development  commences  after  a  resting  stage;  the  red 
contents  divide  by  successive  bipartition  into  a  large  number  of  primordial  cells 
which  escape  from  the  oospore,  are  provided  with  two  cilia,  swarm  about,  and 
germinate  after  a  period  of  rest.  The  germinating  cell,  which  is  at  first  shortly 
fusiform,  then  grows  in  both  directions  into  a  capillary  filament,  so  that  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ends  are  exactly  alike,  and  there  is  no  distinction  between  base  and  apex. 
After  the  filament  has  grown  to  a  considerable  size,  transverse  divisions  take  place  and 
the  filament  is  then  composed  of  a  number  of  equivalent  cells. 


B.— C(ELOBLAST-fi. 

In  this  section  are  included  for  the  present  all  those  Oospores  in  which  the  thallus 
consists  of  a  single  tubular  cell,  without  a  nucleus'^,  more  or  less  branching,  and  usually 
fixed  to  one  spot.  It  is  only  when  reproduction  is  commencing  that  branches  of  special 
form  are  separated  by  septa.  The  Coeloblastae  are  therefore  not,  accurately  speaking, 
unicellular;  it  is  only  the  vegetative  body  that  is  so.  In  all  cases  which  have  been  accu- 
rately observed  a  non-sexual  reproduction  takes  place  by  means  either  of  stylogonidia 
or  of  motile  endogonidia.  The  oogonia  and  antheridia  are  usually  terminal  cells  of  short 
lateral  branches,  and  are  very  different  in  form ;  the  former  are  more  or  less  spherical, 
the  latter  tubular ;  the  two  being  mostly  placed  close  beside  one  another. 


FORMS  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

I.  Vaucheria'  consists  of  a  single  elongated  cell,  branched  in  various  ways,  some- 
times as  much  as  30  centimetres  long,  containing  no  nucleus,  and  developing  on  damp 
earth  or  in  water.  The  fixed  end  is  hyaline  and  branched  in  a  wavy  manner ;  the  free 
part  contains  within  the  thin  cell-wall  a  layer  of  protoplasm  rich  in  chlorophyll-granules 
and  drops  of  oil,  and  enclosing  the  large  sap-cavity.  This  part  of  the  thallus  forms  one 
or  more  main  filaments  which  branch  behind  their  growing  point ;  only  in  K  tuberosa  is 


*  Cohn,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  4*  ser.,  1856,  p.  187. 

*  [According  to  Schmitz  (Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879)  ^  great  number  of  nuclei 
are  present  in  Vaucheria  and  its  allies.] 

'  Pringsheim,  Ueber  Befruchtung  und  Kcimung  der  Algen,  1855;  Jahrbuch  fur  wissen.  Bot. 
Bd.  II.  p.  470. — Schenk,  Wurzburger  Verhandl.  Iki.  VIII.  p.  235. — Walz,  Jahrbuch  fUr  wissen. 
Bot.  Bd.  V.  p.  127. — Woronin,  Bot.  Zeit.  1869,  nos.  9,  10.     [Slahl,  Bot.  Zcit.  1879.] 
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the  branching  dichotomous;  though  commencing  monopodially,  the  lateral  branches 
often  develope  sympodially.  At  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  growth  in  the 
spring  the  plants  arise  from  the  oospores  which  have  remained  dormant  through  the 
winter,  and  are  at  first  propagated  through  several  generations  in  a  purely  non-sexual 
manner.  This  is  effected  either  simply  by  the  abstriction  of  the  ends  of  branches,  or  by 
very  large  zoogonidia  which  escape  from  the  interior  of  a  cell,  and  are  covered  by  very 
short  cilia.  Between  these  two  forms  the  various  species  of  Vaucberia  show  intermediate 
steps.  \ii  V,  tuberosa,  for  example,  branches  swell  up  to  a  considerable  size,  become 
detached  at  the  base,  and  put  out  at  once  one  or  more  germinating  tubes.  In 
V.  geminata  the  end  of  a  branch  swells  up  to  an  oval  shape,  its  contents  become 
separated  by  a  septum,  contract,  and  form  a  new  cell-wall,  and  the  gonidium  thus 
formed  either  becomes  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  mother-cell-wall,  or  falls  off 
along  with  it,  germinating  after  some  days.  The  gonidia  of  V,  bamata  are  formed  in 
the  same  way,  but  are  thrown  out  with  a  jerk,  remain  at  rest,  and  germinate 
during  the  next  night.      In  other  species,  as  V.  sesitlu^  sericea,  and  pUobolauUs,  the 


Fig.  tyC.—  raMcAeria  sfssi/ti,  (X  about  30). 


contents  of  a  branch  become  separated  and  contract,  and  force  themselves  out  as 
a  zoogonidium  through  a  crevice  at  the  extremity.  The  motion  of  the  zoogonidia  lasts, 
in  K  sericea,  only  for  i  to  ij  minutes,  but  in  other  cases  for  hours.  The  rotation 
begins,  in  V,  jejjtiijf  as  I  have  distinctly  seen,  during  their  escape ;  and  if  the  opening 
of  the  mother-cell  is  too  small,  the  zoogonidium  splits  into  two  pieces ;  each  becomes 
rounded  off  and  again  constitutes  an  entire  zoogonidium;  the  outer  one  swims  away, 
while  the  inner  one  remains  rotating  within  the  mother-cell.  The  formation  of  the 
zoogonidia  begins  in  the  night,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Algx  and  Fungi ;  they  escape  in 
the  morning,  and  their  germination  commences  during  the  day  or  the  next  night. 
They  put  out  on  germination  either  only  one  or  two  tubes  (Fig.  176,  C,  /)),  or  form  at 
the  same  time  a  root-like  organ  of  attachment  (E,  F,  <w).  The  oogonia  and  antheridia 
originate  as  lateral  protuberances  from  a  filament  which  contains  chlorophyll  (Fig.  177,  -^, 
JB),  sometimes  even  on  the  germinating  tube  of  a  zoogonidium.  All  the  species  of  Vaucberia 
are  monoecious,  and  the  two  kinds  of  sexual  organs  are  mostly  found  very  near  together. 
The  antheridia  (Fig.  177,  ba)  are  the  terminal  cells  of  slenderer  branches,  the  contents 
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of  which  contain  but  little  chlorophyll  but  produce  a  large  number  of  very  small 
antheroEoids  (Fig.  177,  jD)  ;  these  escape  from  the  antheridLal  cell  which  bursts  at 
the  apex.  In  several  species  the  antheridia  are  curved  like  horns ;  in  others  they  are 
straight  (F.  jericea)  or  curved  sacs  (F.  paetyderma) ;  in  the  V.  lynaadra,  discovered  by 
Woronin,  frmn  two  to  seven  small  horns  arise  on  the  large  ovoid  terminal  cell  of  a  two- 
cdled  branch.  The  oogonia  arise  as  thick  protuberances  (Fig,  177,  A,  B,  <^)  filled 
wHh  ^  and  chlorophyll.  They  swell  up  into  an  obliquely  ovoid  form,  and  finally  the 
dense  contents  are  separated  by  a  septum  {F,  oip).  The  green  and  coarsely  granular 
mass  cotlects  in  the  centre  of  the  oogonium,  while  colourless  protoplasm  accumulates 
at  Ks  vpcx,  at  which  spot  it  opens ;  at  this  moment  the  whole  contents  contract 
and  form  the  oosphere.  In  some  species  a  colourless  drop  of  mucilage  is  expelled 
from  the  mouth.  After  the  entrance  of  the  antherozoids  the  oosphere  clothes  itself  with 
a  thick  cell-wall ;  its  contents  become  red  or  brown,  and  the  oospore  now  commences 
its  period  of  rest.    The  formation  of  the  oogonia  and  antheridia  begins  in  the  evening, 


i  accomplished  between  i 


and  is  completed  the  next  morning ;  fertilise 
in  the  day '. 

Closely  allied  with  Famberia  in  the  form   of  their  thallus— which   is   usually  a 

mnch-branched  filament  undivided  by  septa— are  a  series  of  other  genera  formerly 
comprised  in  the  class  SipH0NE£,  the  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  of  which  is  how- 
ever at  present  unknown,  if  indeed  they  have  any.  It  cannot  therefore  yet  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  whether  the  Siphonex  constitute  3  natural  group.  The  mode  in  which 
the  gonidia  are  formed  is  at  least  not  opposed  to  this  idea.  The  following  forms  may  be 
especially  mentioned  : — In  Botrydlum'  the  young  plant  is  a  spherical  cell,  from  which 

'  [Stahl  hu  described  a  peculiar  encysted  fonn  of  Vatichrria  gmanaia:  this  has  been  previausly 
described  l>y  Kutiing  as  a  distinct  plant  under  the  name  Gongrosira  dichnlvma.     (Bot.  Zeit.,  1879.)] 

'  Braun.  Veijiingung  in  der  Nalur,  p.  136  [Kay  Soc.  Roslafinsfci  and  Woronin  have  detected 
(Bot,  Zeil.  1877)  the  conjugalion  of  loogonidia  in  B.  gra<iularum.  The  former  considers  (he  Bolry- 
diaetit  allied  to  FoHdoriiita  and  Hydndiet^a.'] 
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a  hyaline  prolongation  is  subsequently  formed  which  branches  like  a  root  and  penetrates 
the  earth,  while  the  upper  part  swells  up  into  an  ovoid  vesicle,  in  w^ich  the  proto- 
plasm forms  a  parietal  layer  containing  chlorophyll.  From  this  arise,  after  growth 
is  completed,  a  number  of  zoogonidia  which  are  set  frfee  by  the  wall  of  the  mother- 
cell  becoming  gelatinous  and  deliquescing.  This  is  evidently  a  more  simple  mode  of 
growth  than  that  of  Vaucberia,  A  higher  degree  of  branching  is  found  in  Bryopflds,  which 
is  also  unicellular.  This  genus  also  forms  on  one  side  root-like  organs  of  attachment,  on 
the  other  upright  much-branched  stems  (several  centimetres  in  height)  with  unlimited 
growth  at  the  apex ;  small  branches  with  limited  apical  growth  are  formed  on  them  in 
two  rows  or  spirally,  which  clothe  the  stem  like  leaves,  and  after  they  have  become 
shut  off  from  it  by  septa,  fall  off;  in  them  numerous  zoogonidia  are  formed*.  The 
branching  of  a  single  large  cell  is  carried  still  further  in  the  genus  Caulerpa,  whicl^ 
forms  creeping  stems  growing  at  the  apex  with  descending  branched  rhizoids  and  ascending 
leaf-like  branches^.  The  growth  of  a  unicellular  thallus  takes  place  in  still  another 
manner  in  Aeetabularia.  Here  the  plant,  two  or  three  centimetres  high,  has  the  form 
of  a  slender  Hymenomycetous  fungus,  the  stem  of  which  developes  a  rhizoid  below  and 
bears  a  pileus  above,  consisting  of  a  disc  of  closely  crowded  rays,  which  are  themselves 
radial  branches  of  the  stem.  The  stem  ends  above  in  the  form  of  a  boss ;  at  the  base  of 
the  radial  branches  surrounding  the  boss  stands  an  umbellate  whorl  of  branched  seg- 
mented hairs.  In  the  rays  of  the  pileus  are  formed  the  non-sexual  zoogonidia '.  Finally 
IJdotea  cyathiform'ti  must  be  mentioned  here.  This  species  forms  a  stalked  leaf-like 
thallus,  the  stalk  \  inch,  and  the  thallus  from  i  inch  to  2  inches  long  and  broad,  its 
thickness  from  i^^y  to  ^^77  line.  When  cut  transversely  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  cellular 
tissue,  but  in  reality  the  thallus  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  branched  filaments, 
which,  forming  a  cortical  and  medullary  layer,  are  all  ramifications  of  a  single  cell*. 


FORMS  NOT  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

2.  The  SaprolegnuesB  °  are  colourless  parasites  usually  found  attached  to  animal 
or  vegetable  organisms  in  water,  especially  dead  insects,  forming  dense  radiating  tufts. 
The  individual  plants  are  long  undivided  filaments,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  substratum 
by  means  of  root-like  branches,  and  branching  more  or  less  in  the  surrounding  water, 
sometimes  in  an  arborescent  manner.  The  zoogonidia  are  formed  in  the  branches 
after  the  contents  have  been  separated  by  a  septum;  occasionally  a  number  of  such 
septa  are  formed,  and  they  are  then  produced  in  each  cell.  The  zoogonidia  are 
fonned  simply  by  the  simultaneous  division  of  the  contents  into  a  very  large  number 
of  portions  (Fig.  178,  A)\  the  cell  opens  at  the  apex  and  the  gonidia  are  expelled; 
these  at  once  swarm  about  in  the  water  and  become  dispersed,  or  at  first  accumulate 
in  a  resting  state  in  front  of  the  opening;  each  gonidium  then  becomes  immediately 
invested  with  a  firm  cell-wall,  but  after  a  short  time  it  abandons  it  and  then  begins 


*  Pringsheim,  on  Bryopsis^  in  the  Monatsber.  der  Berlin.  Akad.  May  1871. 
'  Nageli  in  Zeitschrift  fur  wiss.  Bot.  1844,  Bd.  I.  p.  134. 

*  [Woronin.  Ann.  des  So.  Nat.  4*  scr.,  vol.  XVI.  p.  200.  De  Bary  and  Strasbuiger  have 
detected  (Bot.  Zeit.  1877)  the  conjugation  of  zoogonidia.] 

*  Nageli,  Die  neueren  Algcnsystemc,  p.  177.  [The  remarkable  fossil  plant  from  Canada  of 
Devonian  age,  Proiotaxites  Logani^  was  probably  an  enormous  Siphonaceous  Alga;  sec  W.  T. 
Thiselton  Dyer,  Joum.  of  Bot.  1871,  p.  252  ;  Carruthers,  Monthly  Micros.  Joum.  1872,  p.  160.] 

*  Pringsheim  in  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  I.  p.  285  [Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat.  1859,  torn.  XI.  p.  349]  J 
vol.  II.  p.  205  ;  vol.  IX.  p.  191. — De  Bary,  ditto,  vol.  IL  p.  169. — Hildebrand,  ditto,  vol.  VL  p.  249. — 
Leitgcb,  ditto,  vol.  VII.  p.  257. — Comu  in  Ann.  de  Sci.  Nat,  5th  ser.,  vol.  XV.  p.  328. — Schcnk, 
Bot.  Zeit.  1859,  p.  348.— Pfitzcr  in  Monatsber.  d.  Berlin.  Akad.  May  1872.— [De  Bary  und  Woronin, 
Beit,  zur  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  d.  Pilze,  IV,  18S1.J 
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swvmbig  about  (rig,  178,  B),  It  also  sometimes  occurs  that  the  gonidia  clothe  them- 
advei  with  a  delicate  cell-wall  while  still  withia  the  mother-cell,  forming  a  kind  of 
porencfaynu,  and  then  escape  from  the  mother-cell  through  numerous  holes  in  its  wall.' 
These  various  modes  of  formation  of  the  gonidia,  by  means  of  which  species  and  even 
gencn  have  hitherto  been  distinguished,  can,  as  Pringshelm  has  shown,  take  place 
simnltaneoaalr  on  the  same  plant,  as  in  SapraUgnia  and  Aeblja.  In  SapraUgnia, 
when  the  gonidia  have  escaped  from  the  terminal  celt  of  a  branch,  the  septiun 
bulges  out  and  developes  into  a  new  gonidial  receptacle  which  takes  the  place  of  the 
one  that  is  now  empty ;  in  Ael^ta  a  lateral  branch  beneath  the  septum  becomes  the 
new  gonidial  receptacle.     In  the  very  small  and  simple  genus  Pjthmm,  whit-h  Is  parasitic, 


filaments  emerge  which  open  at  their  apex  and  allow  the  protoplasm  to  escape  In  a  ball 
which  then  breaks  up  into  a  number  of  zoogonidia.  After  coming  to  rest  the  zoo- 
gonidia  of  the  Saprolegniez  give  rise  to  new  plants,  which,  when  they  have  access  to 
a  fresh  substratum,  such  as  a  dead  fly,  produce  in  succession  several  generations  of 
non-sexual  gonidia-forming  individuals. 

It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  growth  that  sexual  Individuals  make 
their  appearance.  The  extremities  of  the  lilamcnts  then  swell  up  into  a  globular 
form  (Fig.  179),  a  septum  is  formed  beneath  the  swelling,  which  constitutes  the  oogo* 
ntum,  and  its  protoplasmic  contents  either  simply  contract  to  form  the  oosphere,  as 
in  Pytb'aan  manoiptrmum  and  Apbanomyeei,  or  the  contents  divide  into  two  or  more 
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(C.  candidui),  or  the  terminal  conidium  of  each  chain  gives  rise  to  a  germinating  filament, 
if  it  is  capable  of  germinating,  while  the  other  cells  of  the  conidial  chain  produce 
zoogonidia  (C.  Portulacie).  After  the  swarming  is  finished  the  zoogonidia  become  firmly 
attached  to  the  cuticle  of  the  host,  invest  themselves  with  a  thin  cell-wall,  and,  in  the 
case  of  Peronoifora  infeitaiu,  put  out  a  delicate  germinating  filament  directly  into  an 
£pidermal  cell,  piercing  through  its  outer  wall.  After  it  has  entered  the  cell  (Fig. 
iSo,  if)  this  tUament  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  zoogonidium,  and, 
after  piercing  also  the  inner  wall  of  the  epidermal  cell,  reaches  an  intercellular  space, 
where  the  mycelium  developes.  The  zoogonidia  afCyitapus  are  firmly  attached  near  the 
stomata  of  tbeir  host,  and  push  their  germinating  Hlaments  into  their  orifices  (Fig.  iSo,  G), 


and  thus  find  their  way  at  once  into  the  intercellular  spaces.  When  the  mycelium  has 
once  obtained  a  footing  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  host,  it  continues  to  grow  in  it,  and 
finally  often  spreads  through  the  whole  plaAt,  .putting  out  its  conidia-bearing  branches 
at  various  places  in  the  stem,  leaves,  or  inflorescence.  In  this  manner  the  (unicellular) 
mycelium  of  P.  infeitant  can  even  hibernate  in  the  tubers  of  the  potato,  to  undergo 
further  development  in  the  shoots  in  the  following  spring.  The  sexual  organs  of 
the  Peronosporcac  are  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  their  host.  Spherically 
dilated  ends  of  branches  of  the  mycelium  shape  themselves  into  oogonia  (Fig.  i8i,  ^4,  og), 
in  each  of  which  an  oospbere  is  formed  out  of  a  portion  of  the  protoplasm  (B,  oi). 
From  another  branch  of  the  mycelium  a  branchlet  grows  towards  the  oogonium, 
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swells,  and  becomes  closely  attached  to  it;  and  the  thicker  part  becoming  separated 
by  a  septnin  (just  as  takes  place  with  the  oogonium  itself),  developes  into  an  antbe- 
ridhun.  As  sood  as  the  oosphere  is  formed,  a  fine  branch  of  the  antheridium  (£,  an) 
reaches  it,  penetrating  the  membrane  of  the  oogonium.  After  fertilisation  the  oosphere 
becomes  suiTonnded  bj  a  coat  which  thickens  and  forms  an  external  rough  dark-brown 
exospore  and  an  inner  endospore.  These  oospores  remain  dormant  through  the 
winter  and  then  germinate ;  in  the  case  of  Peronoipora  FalerianeHa  thef  form  a  m^ce- 
Inun  on  moist  ground;  those  of  Qfjlifuj,  however,  produce  zoospores;  the  endo- 
spoTK  (i)  forces  itself  like  a  bladder  out  of  the  ruptured  exospore  (Fig.  181,  F),  and 
then  bunting,  the  zoospores  (G)  are  set  free,  which  behave  in  exactly  the  same 
maimer  as  the  zoogonidia  produced  from  the  conidia  of  this  genus. 


The  genus  Empusa,  in  which  no  sexual  organs  have  as  yet  been  discovered ',  is 
probably  related  to  the  Saprolcgniex  and  to  the  Peronosporex.  Empiua  miuc^  is  the 
parasite  which  proves  fatal,  more  especially  in  the  autumn,  to  house-flies.  If  these 
insects  remun  attached  lo  the  window-panes  they  become  surrounded  by  a  powdery 
substance  which  consists  of  extruded  conidia.    These  conidia  are  capable  of  forming 

'  [Brefeld,  Untersnch.  iiber  die  Entwickelang  der  Emptiia  Mtuca  uiid  E.  ladicans,  1871. 
Nowaltowski  aod  Brefeld  have  both  recently  published  observnions  on  Empma  musca  {Entomofk- 
Onra)  in  llie  Bot.  Zeit.  for  lilJ.  While  Nowakowski  slates  that  he  has  observed  zygospores, 
Brefeld  believes  that  the  n^sling  ^jiores  arise  asexually.  Nowokawski  thinks  the  Eummopktkoria 
allied  with  Pipioci[halidia.'\ 
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secondary  conidia,  and  of  projecting  them  to  some  distance.  If  one  of  these  happens 
to  strike  a  fly  upon  the  white  area  of  the  under  surface  of  its  body,  it  sends  a  hypha 
through  the  skin,  and  there  forms  toruloid  cells,  which  multiply  by  germination  and 
are  disseminated  in  the  blood  throughout  the  body  of  the  fly.  These  Anally  grow  into 
hyphae  which  penetrate  the  skin,  each  forming  a  conidium,  which  is  cast  off  with  con- 
siderable force. 

C. — ^VOLVOCINEiE  ^. 

[This  group  includes  two  genera,  Volvox  and  Eudorina^  which  resemble  Pandortna  in 
many  respects,  and  were  formerly  included  with  it  in  one  group.  Like  Pandortna^  these 
plants  are  motile,  and  consist  of  a  number  of  ciliated  cells  aggregated  into  a  ccenobium. 
In  Eudorinay  which  so  much  resembles  Pandortna  as  to  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  it,  the 
number  of  cells  is  16  or  3a ;  in  Folvox  it  is  very  great,  amounting  even  to  thousands. 
The  cells  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  the  wall  of  a  hollow  sphere.  The  distinction 
between  these  plants  and  Pandortna  is  that  in  them  certain  cells  of  the  ccenobium 
develope  into  antheridia  and  oogonia.  In  Eudorina  four  of  the  cells  become  antheridia, 
and  the  remainder  oogonia :  in  FbJvox  a  certain  number  only  of  the  cells  take  on  the 
function  of  reproductive  organs.  The  antherozoids  formed  in  the  antheridia  escape  and 
make  their  way  through  the  wall  of  an  oogonium  to  the  oosphere  which  it  contains,  and 
fertilise  it.  The  oosphere  then  surrounds  itself  with  a  Arm  double  cell-wall,  .and 
assumes  a  red  colour:  it  becomes  an  oospore. 

Non-sexual  reproduction  is  eflfected  by  the  repeated  division  in  Fol'vox  of  certain 
cells  (gonidia)  of  the  ccenobium,  and  in  Eudorina  of  all  the  cells.  In  the  former,  the 
young  coenobia  which  are  thus  formed  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  mother-ccenobium, 
where  they  remain  until  they  are  set  free  by  its  death  and  disintegration :  in  the  latter, 
they  are  at  once  set  free. 

Sexual  and  non-sexual  reproduction  do  not  go  on  simultaneously  in  the  same 
ccenobium  of  Fblvox,  and  in  one  species  {Folixtx  minor^  Stein)  the  male  and  female 
organs  are  not  produced  in  the  same  ccenobium,  whereas  this  is  the  case  in  Fol'vox 
Globator^  L.  ' 

The  germination  of  the  oospore  has  been  observed  by  Kirchner  in  Fo/vox  minor.  The 
protoplasmic  contents  divide  into  two,  and  this  is  repeated  until  about  500  small  cells 
have  been  produced ;  these  are  arranged  like  those  of  the  adult  ccenobium.  The  wall  of 
the  oospore  gradually  deliquesces,  and  the  young  ccenobium  is  set  free.] 


D.— CEdogonieje. 

The  CEdogoniefld'  include  at  present  only  the  two  genera  (Edogonium  and  BuJ6o- 
crtpte,  the  few  species  of  which  are  common  in  fresh  water,  fixed  by  an  organ  of  attach- 
ment at  the  lower  end  to  solid  bodies,  mostly  the  submerged  parts  of  other  plants. 
The  thallus  consists  of  unbranched  {(Edogonium)  or  branched  (Bulboebsnte)  rows  of 
cells,  which  multiply  by  intercalary  growth,  while  the  terminal  cells  elongate  into  hyaline 
bristles.  The  longitudinal  growth  of  the  cylindrical  cells  begins  with  the  formation  of 
an  annular  cushion  of  cellulose  inside  the  cell,  close  beneath  it^  upper  septum;  the 
cell-wall  ruptures  at  this  place  circularly;  the  ring  of  cellulose  then  stretches,  and  a 
broad  transverse  zone  is  thus  intercalated  in  the  wall  of  the  cell.  The  process  is 
constantly  repeated  immediately  beneath  the  older  very  short  upper  piece  of  the  cell, 

*  [On  Volvox,  sec  Cohn,  Beitr.  z.  Biol.  d.  Pflzn.  I.  3,  and  Kirchner,  ibid.  II.  i :  on  Eudorina  see 
Carter,  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  ser.  III.  vols.  2  and  3.] 

*  Pringsheim,  Morphologic  der  Oidogonieen,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Hot.  vol.  I.  De  Bftry,  Ueb. 
(Edogonium  u.  Bulbochctte,  1854. — Juranyi,  Jahrb.  d.  wiss.  Hot.  IX.  [Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1856, 
vol.  V.  p.  251.— Carter,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  1858,  vol.  I.  pp.  29-39.] 
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so  that  these  jdeces,  forming  small  projections,  give  to  the  upper  end  of  the  celt  the 
appearance  of  consisting  of  caps  placed  one  over  another,  while  the  lower  end  of  the 
cells  appean  to  be  enclosed  in  a  long  sheath  (the  lower  old  piece  of  cell-wall).  This 
lower  part  of  an  elongated  cell  is  always  separated  by  a  septum  from  the  upper  cap- 
bearing  piece  (see  Fig.  17,  p.  12),  In  Bulbothate  the  growth  of  all  the  shoots,  even  of 
the  first  which  proceed  from  the  spores,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  cell-multiplication, 
b  limited  to  the  division  of  their  basal  cell;  it  follows  therefore  that  the  cells  of  each 
shoot  must  be  considered  to  l>e  the  basal  cells  of  the  bteral  branches  which  stand  upon 


them.  The  celb  contain  chlorophyll-grains  and  a  nucleus  in  a  parietal  layer  of  proto- 
plasm. The  zoogonidia,  as  well  as  the  oogonia  and  antheridia,  are  formed  from  cells  of  the 
filaments,  which  only  become  enlarged  and  assume  a  more  or  less  spherical  form  when 
they  give  rise  to  oogonia.  From  the  oospores  which  have  remained  at  rest  for  a  con- 
uderable  period  several  (usually  four)  zoospores  are  immediately  formed,  which  produce 
asexual,  i.e.  zoogonidia-forming  plants,  from  which  again  similar  ones  proceed,  until  the 
series  of  them  is  closed  by  a  sexual  generation  (with  formation  of  oospores) ;  but  the 
sexual  plants  produce  zoogonidia  as  well.  The  sexual  plants  are  either  monoecious  or 
dioecious ;  in  many  species  the  female  plant  produces  peculiar  zoogonidia  (Androgonidia), 
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out  of  which  proceed  very  small  male  plants  (dwarf  males).  Several  generative  cycles 
or  only  one  may  be  completed  in  a  vegetative  period.  The  zoogonidium  is  formed  in 
an  ordinary  cell  of  the  filament  (sometimes  even  in  the  first  cdl.  Fig.  i8a,  £)  by  the 
contraction  of  its  whole  protoplasmic  substance;  it  becomes  free  from  the -mother- 
cell,  the  cell-wall  splitting  by  a  transverse  slit  into  two  very  unequal  halves  (as  in  the 
division  of  the  cells)  (Fig.  i8a,  A,  B,  E),  It  is  at  first  surrounded  by  a  hyaline  mem- 
brane, which  however  it  also  breaks  through.  At  its  hyaline  end — ^the  anterior  end 
during  the  swarming — it  is  encircled  by  a  circlet  of  numerous  cUia.  This  end  lies 
laterally  in  the  mother-cell,  and,  after  the  movement  ends,  becomes  the  lower  attached 
end  which  grows  out  into  a  rhizoid ;  the  direction  of  growth  of  the  new  plant  is  thus 
at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  mother-cell.  The  antherozoids  are  very  similar  in  form  to 
the  zoogonidia,  but  much  smaller  (Fig.  183,  D,  s);  their  motion,  due  to  a  circlet  of 
cilia,  is  also  similar.  The  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  are  cells  of  the  filament, 
but  shorter  and  not  so  rich  in  chlorophyll  as  the  vegetative  cells;  they  lie  either 
singly  or  in  groups  (sometimes  as  many  as  twelve)  above  one  another.  In  most  species 
each  antheridium-cell  divides  into  two  equal  special  mother-cells,  each  of  which  produces 
an  antherozoid ;  they  escape  by  the  splitting  of  the  mother-cell  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
zoogonidia)  (Fig.  183,  /)).  The  androgonidia  from  which  the  dwarf  male  plants  arise 
are  produced  from  mother-cells  similar  to  those  which  give  birth  to  the  antherozoids 
(without  formation  of  special  mother-cells).  After  swarming  they  fix  themselves  to  a 
definite  part  of  the  female  plant,  on  or  near  the  oogonium,  and  after  germination  produce 
at  once  the  antheridium-cells,  and  in  them  the  antherozoids  (Fig.  183,  u^,  ^  m,  m).  The 
oogonium  is  always  developed  from  the  upper  daughter-cell  of  a  vegetative  cell  of  the 
filament  which  has  just  divided,  and  immediately  after  the  division  swells  up  into  a 
spherical  or  ovoid  form.  In  Bulbocbmte  the  oogonium  is  always  the  lowest  cell  of  a 
fertile  branch.  This  is  not  opposed  to  the  law  of  growth  above-mentioned,  inasmuch  as 
the  mother-cell  of  a  branch  fulfils  at  the  same  time  the  function  of  its  basal  cell ;  the 
oogonium  of  Bulbocbmte  is  never  the  first  cell  of  a  branch,  since  this  is  always  developed 
as  a  bristle.  The  oogonium  becomes  at  first  more  completely  filled  with  contents 
than  the  remaining  cells ;  immediately  before  fertilisation  the  protoplasm  contracts  and 
forms,  as  in  Vaucheria,  the  oosphere,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  chlorophyll  granules 
are  densely  crowded.  The  part  of  the  oosphere  which  faces  the  opening  of  the 
oogonium  consists  simply  of  hyaline  protoplasm.  The  opening  of  the  oogonium  is 
produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  some  species  of  (Edogonium  and  all  of  Btdboclmte  its 
wall  has  an  oval  hole  in  its  side,  out  of  which  the  colourless  part  of  the  oosphere 
protrudes  in  the  form  of  papillae,  and  takes  up  the  antherozoids.  In  some  species  of 
(Edogonium  (Fig.  183,  A^  B),  on  the  other  hand,  the  oogonium-cell  splits,  as  when  the 
zoogonidia  are  escaping ;  and  the  otherwi^  straight  row  of  cells  of  the  filament  thus 
appears  as  if  broken  at  this  spot.  In  the  lateral  fissure  appears  some  colourless  muci- 
lage, which  the  observer  can  actually  see  take  the  form  of  an  open  beak-like  canal  (Fig. 
183,  £,  z),  through  which  the  antherozoid  enters.  The  antherozoid  coalesces  with  the 
hyaline  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  oosphere  and  disappears  \  Immediately  after 
fertilisation  the  oosphere  surrounds  itself  with  a  membrane,  which  afterwards,  like  its 
contents,  assumes  a  brown  colour ;  but  in  Bulbochxt6  the  contents  of  the  oospore  thus 
formed  is  of  a  beautiful  red.  The  oospore  remains  enclosed  in  the  membrane  of  the 
oogonium,  which  separates  from  the  neighbouring  cells  of  the  filament  and  falls  to  the 
ground,  where  the  oospore  passes  its  period  of  rest.  When  it  awakes  to  new  activity, 
the  oospore  does  not  itself  grow  into  a  new  plant ;  but  in  Bulbocbmte^  where  this  process 
has  been  observed,  its  contents  divide  into  four  zoospores,  which  escape  together  with 
the  inner  skin  of  the  oospore,  and  after  this  latter  is  dissolved,  swim  about.  After 
becoming  stationary  each  grows  into  a  new  plant. 


*  In  O.  diplandrum,  discovered  by  Juranyi,  the  large  antherozoids  creep  in  an  amoeboid  manner 
over  the  oogonium  until  they  reach  the  canal,  which  they  slowly  enter. 
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The  OcHiCarvaoeA,  like  the  CEdogoniez,  consist  of  rows  of  cells  or  segmented  fila- 
meots,  which  either  remain  onbranched,  as  in  Cbatontorpba,  or  become  branched,  as  in 
Ciadapbvra,  R^Koclamian,  Stignchnium  (Fig.  }),  Draparnaldia,  Ciittafbora'.  With  re- 
ference to  their  reproduction,  it  is  onlf  known  that  macro-  and  micro-zoogonidia  arc 
fonned  in  the  cells  of  the  filaments  (Cbrlomarplia,  Cladopbara),  the  sexual  »gnificance 
of  which  b  stjn  unknown* ;  and  that  in  the  other  above-mentioned  plants  resting-spores 
are  formed  in  certain  cells  of  the  filaments.  Pringsheim  suggests  that  the^  are  probably 
equiralent  to  oospores,  but  that  they  are  produced  partfaenogeneticallf. 


The 
genera  of  Urge 


comprise,  in  the  narrow  limitation  proposed  by  Thuret',  a  few 
arine  Algz,  the  tballomes  of  which,  often  many  feet  long,  have  a 


grecntsh-brown  colour  and  a  cartilaginous  consistency.  They  are  fixed  to  stones  or 
other  bodies  by  a  branched  attachment-disc.  The  thallomes  branch  dichotomously, 
and  the  further  development  is  also  frequently  forked,  but  in  other  cases  sympodia),  as 
in  Fig.  1S4.  The  ramifications,  irr(<spectively  of  later  displacements,  all  lie  in  one 
plane. 

'  [The  Ulvaoos  are  probably  allied  to  the  Confervacea;.  In  them  the  cells  are  arranged  so 
IS  to  form  B  delicate  membrane.] 

'  [AccoFdirg  to  Areschoug  (Nov.  Act.  rcg.  soc.  sei.  Ui«al.  ser,  3,  vgl.  IX)  Ihu  mJcroioogoniiJia 
of  Cladophoro  conjugate  in  pairs.] 

'  G.  Thuret,  Aon.  dea  .Sci.  Nat,  II.  1KJ4.  p,  lyj. 
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The  tissue  consists  at  the  surface  of  small  closely-crowded  cells ;  in  the  interior  it  is 
laxer,  and  the  elongated  cells  are  often  connected  into  articulated  threads.  The  cell- walls 
often  consist  of  two  clearly  distinct  layers,  an  inner  thin,  firm,  compact  layer,  and  an 
outer  gelatinous  one,  capable  of  swelling  greatly  in  water,  which  fills  up  the  interstices  of 
the  cells,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  more  or  less  structureless  Mntercellular  substance;' 
it  is  clearly  the  cause  of  the  slimy  character  which  the  Fucaceae  assume  after  lying  for 
some  time  in  fresh-water.  The  granular  cell-contents  have  been  but  little  investigated ; 
they  appear  to  be  mostly  brown,  but  contain  chlorophyll  which  is  concealed  by  other 
colouring  materials;  from  dead  plants'  cold  fresh-water  extracts  a  buff-coloured  sub- 
stance ^.  The  tissue  often  becomes  hollowed  out  internally  into  large  cavities  containing 
air  which  are  forced  outwards  and  serve  as  swimming  bladders.  The  thallus  has  not, 
as  far  as  I  know,  been  further  minutely  examined ' ;  the  outer  conformation  especially 
has  been  but  little  investigated  from  a  morphological  point  of  view.  (Cf.  Nageli,  Neuere 
Algensysteme.) 

The  mode  of  sexual  reproduction  is  far  better  known  through  the  labours  of  Thuret 
and  Pringsheim.  The  antheridia  and  oogonia  are  formed  in  spherical  hollows  (Con- 
ceptacles)  which  make  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  and  densely  crowded  at  the 
ends  of  the  longer  forked  branches  or  of  lateral  shoots  of  peculiar  form.  These  con- 
ceptacles  are  not  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue,  but  are  depressions  of  the  sur- 
face which  become  walled  in  by  the  surrounding  tissue  and  so  overgrown  that  at 
length  only  a  narrow  channel  remains,  opening  outwards.  The  layer  of  cells  which 
clothes  the  hollow  is  thus  a  continuation  of  the  external  epidermal  layer  of  the  thallus ; 
and  since  the  filaments  which  produce  the  antheridia  and  oogonia  sprout  from  it,  these 
latter  are,  morphologically,  trichomes.  Some  species  are  moncecious,  ue.  both  kinds 
of  sexual  organs  are  developed  in  the  same  conceptacle,  as  in  Fucus  platycarpus  (Fig. 
184) ;  others  are  dioecious,  the  conceptacles  of  one  plant  containing  only  oogonia,  those 
of  another  plant  only  antheridia  (e,g,  Fucus  'vesiculasus^  serratus,  and  nodatus,  Himantbalia 
lorea),  A  number  of  hairs  which  grow  in  the  conceptacles  among  the  sexual  organs  are 
long,  slender,  articulated,  but  unbranched,  and  project  in  F,  platycarpuz  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  receptacle  in  the  form  of  tufts  (Fig.  184,  B).  The  antheridia  are  produced  as 
lateral  ramifications  of  branched  hairs.  Each  antheridium  consists  of  a  thin-walled  oval 
cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which  splits  up  into  numerous  small  antherozoids ;  these  are 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  each  is  furnished  with  two  motile  cilia ;  in  the  interior  they 
contain  a  red  spot.  The  formation  of  the  oogonium  begins  with  the  papillose  swelling  of 
a  parietal  cell  of  the  conceptacle ;  the  papilla  is  separated  off  by  a  septum,  and  divides, 
as  it  grows  in  length,  into  two  cells,  a  lower,  the  pedicel-cell,  and  an  upper,  which 
forms  the  oogonium;  this  swells  up  into  a  spherical  or  ellipsoidal  form  and  becomes 
filled  with  dark  protoplasm.  The  protoplasm  of  the  oogonium  remains  undivided  in 
some  genera  {Pycnopbycus,  Himantbalia^  Cystoseira,  Halidrys),  and  the  whole  contents 
of  the  oogonium  thus  form  one  oosphere ;  in  others  {Pel'vetia)  it  divides  it  into  two,  four 
{OzotbaJiia  vulgaris)^  or  eight  (Fucus),     Fertilisation  takes  place  outside  the  concep- 

'  In  a  recent  paper  (Comptes  Rendus  de  TAcad.  des  Sci.  Feb.  22,  1869)  Millardet  showed  that 
from  quickly-dried  and  pulverised  Fucaceae  an  olive-green  extract  is  obtained  by  alcohol,  which, 
shaken  up  with  double  its  volume  of  benzine  and  then  allowed  to  settle,  produces  an  upper  green 
layer  of  benzine  containing  the  chlorophyll,  while  the  lower  alcoholic  layer  is  yellow  and  contains 
phycoxanthine.  Thin  sections  of  the  thallus,  completely  extracted  with  alcohol,  contain  also  a 
reddish-brown  substance  which  in  fresh  cells  adheres  to  the  chlorophyll-grains,  and  can  be  extracted 
by  cold  water,  more  easily  when  the  dried  Fucus  has  been  previously  pulverised.  Millardet  calls 
this  reddish-brown  substance  phycophxine.  (Compare  further  the  interesting  treatise  of  Rosanoff, 
Observations  sur  les  fonctions  et  les  propriet^s  des  pigments  de  diverses  Algues,  in  M^moires  de  la 
Societd  des  Sci.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  vol.  XIII.  1867 ;  and  Askenasy,  Bot.  Zeitg.  no.  47, 1869.)  L^c© 
also  Sorby,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1873,  vol.  XXI.  pp.  445,  454.  461.] 

'  [See  Rostafinski,  Beit.  z.  Kenntniss  der  Tauge,  1876:  also  Bower,  Quart.  Joum.  Mic.  Sci. 
vol.  20,  new  scries.] 
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tacles.  The  oospberes  are  expelled,  surrounded  by  an  inner  membrane  of  the  oogonium, 
and  escape  through  the  openrng  of  the  conceptacle;  the  antheridia  at  the  same  time 
become  detached,  and  collect  in  numbers  before  the  mouth  of  the  conceptacle  when  the 
fiertile  bnmdies  are  lying  out  of  the  water  in  moist  air.  When  they  again  come  into 
contact  with  the  sea-water,  the  antheridia  open  and  allow  the  antherozoids  to  escape, 
the  oospheres  at  the  same  time  escaping  from  the  envelope  which  still  surrounds  them,  and 
which  b  then  seen  to  consist  of  two  separated  layers  (Fig.  185,  //).  The  anthcrozoids 
collect  in  numbers  around  the  oospheres,  become  firmly  attached  to  them,  and  when 
their  number  is  sufiiciently  great,  their  movement  becomes  so  energetic  that  they  impart 
to  the  very  large  oosphere  a  rotatory  motion  which  lasts  for  about  half  an  hour. 
Whether  the  antberozoids  force  themselves  into  the  oosphere  Thurct  leaves  undecided; 
bnt  analogy  with  the  processes  observed  by  Pringsheim  in  Vaucberia  and  (Edoganlunt 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  one  or  several  of  them  mingle  their  substance  with  that 
of  the  naked  ball  of  protoplasm,  A  short  time  after  these  processes  are  completed,  the 
fertilised  oo^here  surrounds  itself  with  a  cell-wall,  fixes  itself  to  some  body  or  other, 
and  begins,  without  any  period  of  rest,  to  germinate,  and,  lengthening  at  the  same  time, 


undeifoes  hist  of  all  a  transverse  division  followed  by  numerous  other  divisions.  The 
mass  of  tissue  thus  formed  puts  out  from  the  part  on  which  it  rests  a  root-like  hyaline 
organ  of  attachment,  while  the  thick  free  end  forms  the  growing  apex  (Fig,  185,  IF), 

There  are  numerous  marine  Alga^  included  in  the  group  of  FhieoBporen,  which 
resemble  the  Fucacea:  as  well  in  the  structure  of  their  vegetative  organs  as  in  the 
presence  of  a  colouring -matter  mingled  with  their  chlorophyll.  To  this  group  belong 
the  often  enormous  Lamiuariex  (Macrocyilii,  Laminaria,  Leuonia,  etc.),  as  also  the 
smaller  Ectocarpese,  Sphacelariex,  Chordaries,  and  Dictyotea^ 

Tlie  Phzosporese  are  reproduced  non-sexually  by  zoogonidia,  a  mode  of  reproduc- 
tion which  does  not  occur  among  the  Fucacex.  In  some,  bodies  which  appear  to  be 
antheridia  have  been  detected,  but  no  oogonia '. 


s  of 


'  [Goebel  has  observed  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1878)  the  conjugation  of  zoogonidia 
Eetatarpui:  see  also  Berlhold,  in  Mittheil.  tl.  Zool.  Sut.  Neapel,  II.  18S1.] 
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CLASS  IV 


CARPOSPOREiE. 


Under  the  name  of  Catposporeas  I  include  in  a  single  class  the  Coleochaetes, 
Characex,  and  Floridese  on  the  one  hand,  all  of  which  contain  chlorophyll^  and  on 
the  other  true  Fungi,  namely  the  Ascomycetes,  Basidiomycetes,  and  .£cidiomycetes. 
The  remarkable  differences  of  their  habit  and  mode  of  life  offer  no  real  obstacle  to 
such  an  arrangement,  any  more  than  do  the  similar  differences  which  exist  between 
the  Lemnaceae  and  the  Palms  to  their  being  both  included  in  the  class  of  Monocoty- 
ledons. In  this  case,  as  in  that,  it  is  the  peculiarities  which  accompany  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  reproductive  organs  and  become  especially  prominent  in  the  product  of 
fertilisation  that  indicate  the  existence  of  a  relationship  between  plants  which  are  at 
first  sight  so  different. 

All  the  plants  belonging  to  this  class  are  characterised  by  the  formation  of 
a  spore-fruit  (sporocarp)  as  the  result  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  female  reproductive 
organ,  and  differ  herein  from  all  those  which  have  hitherto  been  considered.  This 
spore-fruit  consists,  except  in  certain  cases  in  which  it  is  rudimentary,  of  two  distinct 
parts,  a  fertile  part,  which  is  directly  derived  from  the  female  organ  and  which  pro- 
duces at  a  later  period  one  or  more  commonly  numerous  true  spores,  and  an 
investing  part,  which  encloses  the  spores.  OccasionaDy  this  fruit  attains  a  very  con- 
siderable size,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Truffle :  in  other  forms  it  may  remain  com- 
paratively small.  In  all  cases,  however,,  fertilisation  not  only  causes  a  further 
development  of  the  female  cell,  as  in  the  Zygosporeae  and  Oosporeae,  but  certain 
processes  of  growth  are  initiated  which  may  lead  to  comparatively  insignificant 
results  (as  in  Characeae),  but  which  are  usually  of  an  extensive  character,  so  that 
a  sporocarp  is  produced  consisting  of  a  considerable  mass  of  tissue.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  sporocarp  remains  relatively  small,  and  in  which  it  continues  to  derive 
its  nourishment  from  the  parent-plant  until  the  spores  are  ripe  (as  in  Characese, 
Florideae,  Coleochaeteae,  and  in  some  Fungi),  it  seems  to  be  a  mere  appendage,  like 
an  apple  on  a  tree  :  but  in  those  cases  in  which  it  attains  a  considerable'  size,  grows 
for  a  length  of  time  and  finally  produces  numerous  spores,  after  that  the  parent- 
plant  has  decayed,  an  alternation  of  generations  becomes  apparent  Such  is  the 
case  among  the  true  Fungi,  especially  in  the  Ascomycetes.  In  these,  the  fructifica- 
tion continues  to  grow  for  some  time,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  being  a 
perfectly  independent  plant.  In  fact,  it  is  usually  but  erroneously  regarded  as  being 
the  whole  Fungus,  whereas  it  is  only  the  product  of  a  process  of  sexual  reproduction 
which  has  taken  place  on  the  vegetative  body,  the  m]^celium.  In  such  cases  the 
process  of  the  life-history  of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  a  Fern ;  the  insignificant 
mycelium  corresponds  to  the  prothallium,  and  the  well-developed  sporocarp  of  the 
Fungus  to  the  spore-bearing  Fern.  If  we  consider  from  this  point  of,\'iew  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  fruit  is  formed  among  the  Carposporeje,  we  shall  find  that 
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all  possible  intermediate  stages  exist  between  two  extreme  forms,  the  simplest  being 
that  form  in  which  the  sporocarp  produces  only  a  single  spore  or  a  single  mother- 
cell  in  which  spores  are  formed,  the  most  complex  being  that  in  which  the  sporocarp 
exists  as  an  independent  plant  and  produces  countless  spores. 

The  sporocarp  is  derived  from  a  female  organ  which  we  will  term  the  Carpo- 
gomum.  It  is  only  in  the  simplest  case  that  the  carpogonium  is  a  single  cell,  and 
then  it  sometimes  resembles  very  closely  the  oogonium  of  Class  III,  especially 
when,  as  in  the  Coleochaeteae,  fertilisation  is  effected  by  means  of  motile  anthero- 
zoids,  or  when  the  unicellular  carpogonium  is  fertilised  by  a  tube  growing  from  the 
male  organ  (Sardartay  Podospharct)^  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  Saprolegnieae.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  the  carpogonium  is  multicellular  before  fertilisation,  and 
its  cells  contribute  in  different  ways  to  its  further  development ;  some  absorb  the 
fertilising  substance,  whilst  others  give  rise  to  that  part  of  the  fructification  which 
produces  the  spores.  This  division  of  labour  is  very  evident  in  the  Ceramieae  and 
other  Florideae,  as  also  in  many  Ascomycetes  (e.  g.  Ascoholus  /ur/uraceus).  It 
occurs  both  in  unicellular  and  in  multicellular  carpogonia  that  a  more  or  less 
elongated  tubular  projection  arises  from  the  carpogonium,  the  function  of  which  is 
the  absorption  of  the  fertilising  substance.  This  organ,  which  takes  no  part  in  the 
subsequent  development  of  the  fruit,  is  termed  the  Trichogym^  a  name  given  by 
Thuret  and  Bomet  to  this  organ  in  the  Florideae.  Like  the  style  on  the  ovary 
of  Phanerogams,  the  trichogyne  of  the  Carposporeae  may  be  sometimes  well- 
developed,  and  sometimes  entirely  absent.  For  instance,  in  Characeae  and  in  many 
Ascomycetes  {Sordarta^  Erysiphe)  it  is  wanting ;  it  is  only  imperfectly  developed  in 
Ptziza  canfluens,  and  it  is  well -developed  in  Coleochaeteae  and  Florideae.  The  male 
reproductive  organ  occurs  in  very  various  forms  in  the  different  groups  of  CarpK)- 
sporeae,  this  variety  being  evidently  dependent  upon  the  varying  form  of  the  carpo- 
gonium and  the  habitat  of  the  plant.  In  Coleocjiaeteae  and  Characeae  only  is 
fertilisation  effected  by  motile  antherozoids  ;  in  Florideae  it  is  effected  by  cells  which 
are  conveyed  passively,  and  in  most  Fungi  by  tubular  outgrowths. 

Should  it  be  suggested  as  an  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  relationship 
between  the  true  Fungi  and  the  green  plants  which  are  included  within  this  class, 
that  the  difference  of  habit  between  them  is  very  great,  it  might  be  replied  that  the 
tissue  of  many  Fungi  presents  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  many  Florideae.  The 
hyphal  tissue  of  many  gelatinous  Fungi  finds  its  analogue  in  the  gelatinous  tissue  of 
many  Florideae.  The  rows  of  cells  too,  of  which  the  mycelial  filaments  (hyphae) 
of  Fungi  consist,  differ  only  in  habit  from  the  branched  rows  of  cells  of  which  the 
thallus  of  many  Coleochaeteae  and  of  very  many  Floridese  consists. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  order  to  detect  the  relationships  existing 
between  different  groups  of  plants,  the  simplest  and  not  the  highest  forms  are  those 
which  must  be  compared.  If  this  be  done  in  this  case,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
simplest  Florideae  are  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the  Coleochaeteae  and 
Characeae,  on  the  other  with  the  simplest  Ascomycetes.  Each' of  these  series  of 
forms,  however,  becomes  developed  into  higher  forms  in  some  particular  direction, 
and  so  if  the  most  perfect  Ascomycetes  be  compared  with  the  most  highly-developed 
Florideae  and  Coleochaeteae,  only  a  very  slight  similarity  between  them  will  be 
detected. 
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FORMS  CONTAINING  CHLOROPHYLL. 

These  are  all  submerged  water-plants,  the  vegetative  and  reproductive  organs 
of  which  have  a  well-marked  tendency  to  clothe  themselves  with  a  peculiar  cortex. 
This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  genus  Chara,  and  it  will  be  described  in  detail 
hereafter  when  that  genus  is  under  consideration.  It  is  also  very  evident  in  the 
Ceramiacee,  and  but  rudimentary  in  the  Coleocbxtese,  where  it  is  confined  to  the 
fruit  Side  by  side  with  forms  possessing  this  cortex,  there  are  others,  very  nearly 
related,  which  do  not  possess  it. 

In  all  the  plants  belonging  to  this  group  the  fruit  is  small  in  proportioti  to  the- 
thallus  which  bears  it,  and  the  alternation  of  generations  which  finds  its  expression 
in  the  fonnation  of  the  fruit  is  therefore 
not  very  clearly  marked. 


A.  The  Coleochxtkx. 
The  carpogonium  is  uoicenular  with  a  toog 
trichogyne  opening  at  its  apex.  Fertilisatioa 
is  effected  by  antheroxoids  which  are  formed 
either  in  special  small  braaches  or  in  the  ceHs 
of  a  lilament  which  have  undergone  division. 
In  the  baal  portion  of  the  fertilised  carpogo- 
nium there  is  a  cell  which  grows  consideraUy, 
and  becomes  invested  by  outgrowths  derived 
from  neighbouring  cells.  In  the  next  period 
of  vegetation  it  gives  rise  to  numerous  carpo- 
spores  in  the  form  of  zoospores. 

The  Coleochacteae '  are  small  (about  i-i 
mm.)  fresh-water  Algse,  of  a  bright  green 
colour  and  constructed  of  branched  rows  of 
celL<!,  attached  in  standing  or  slowly- running 
water  to  the  submerged  parts  of  other  plants 
(e.g.  Eqaiietum),  and  forming  circular  closely- 
attached  or  cushion-like  discs.  Their  chloro- 
phyll assumes  the  form  of  paHetal  plates  or 
of  large  granules.  The  name  of  the  genus 
CtlreebKU  (shealh-hajr)  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  certain  cells  of  the  thallus  bear 
lateral  colourless  bristles  fixed  in  narrow 
sheaths  (Fig.  186,  j1,  b).  If  the  phenomena 
of  growth  of  the  different  species  are  com- 
pared, two  extreme  cases  are  seen,  connected 
by  transitional  forms.  The  one  extreme  is 
formed  by  C.  Jrvrrgrru,  which,  as  it  developes 
from  the  spore,  produces  first  of  ail  creeping 
from  these  spring  ascending  articulated 
also  irregularly  branched;  the  whole  thallus  does  not  assume 
In  C.  fiuMaaia,  on    the  contrary,  the   thallus  forms  a  hemi- 


irregularly-branched    articulated    thread; 
branches  which  an 
any   definite   form. 
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spherical  cushion ;  the  cellular  filaments  which  are  the  result  of  germination  branch 
somewhat  Irregularly  in  one  plane,  but  form  something  like  a  disc;  from  them  rise 
up  ascending  articulated  branches,  which  again  branch  and  form  the  cushion.  In  the 
following  q)ecies  no  ascending  branches  are  formed,  but  those  which  cling  to  their 
support  form  a  more  or  less  regular  disc.  In  C  irregular u  this  takes  place  by  irregular 
ramifications  which  lie  in  one  plane  gradually  filling  up  all  the  interstices,  till  an  almost 
aninterrupted  layer  of  cells  is  obtained.  In  C  joluta  (Fig.  186),  on  the  other  hand, 
a  dichotomous  ramification  commences  in  the  two  first  daughter-cells  of  the  germinating 
spore,  with  corresponding  cell-division  of  such  a  nature  that  even  at  a  very  early 
period  a  closed  disc  of  radial  forked  branches  is  formed,  which  either  lie  loosely  or  are 
closely  crowded  side  by  side.  While  in  the  species  already  named  the  branches  arise 
laterally  from  cells,  but  never  from  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch,  in  C  soluta  we  have  the 
first  instance  of  dichotomy  as  well  as  regular  disc-shaped  centrifugal  growth,  a  condition 
which  attains  the  highest  development  in  C.  tcutata.  In  this  species  the  cells  which 
result  from  germination  remain  from  the  first  united  laterally  and  do  not  form  isolated 
branches ;  the  circular  disc,  when  once  formed,  continues  to  grow  by  increase  of  its 
circumference,  the  marginal  cells  dividing  by  radial  and  tangential  walls.  This  mode 
of  growth  may  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  first  branches  are  united  laterally 
and  grow  with  equal  rapidity  in  a  radial  direction,  and  then  become  divided  by  septa 
(in  this  case  tangential) ;  while  the  broadening  of  the  terminal  cell  of  each  radial  row 
corresponds  with  the  succeeding  radial  division  of  a  dichotomy.  The  law  which  prevails 
in  the  species  previously  mentioned,  that  only  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch  is  divided  by 
transverse  septa,  is  exemplified  in  C.  sctUata  by  the  marginal  cells  only  of  the  disc  being 
divided  by  tangential  walls. 

The  Reproduction  of  the  Coleochztez  is  brought  about  by  asexual  zoogonidia  and 
by  resting  oospores  produced  sexually.  The  oospores  do  not  at  once  produce  new 
plants,  but  several  zoospores;  and  the  following  alternation  of  generations  takes 
place: — The  zoospores,  which  arise  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  at  the  commence- 
ment of  vegetation  from  a  sporocarp  of  the  previous  year,  produce  only  asexual 
plants,  or,  in  other  words,  only  sucfar  as  can  form  zoogonidia.  Only  after  a  series  of 
asexual  generations  varying  in  length  does  a  sexual  generation  arise,  which  may  be 
either  monoecious  or  dioecious  according  to  the  species.  Fertilisation  produces  one 
oospore  in  the  carpogonia,  which  clothe  themselves  with  a  peculiar  layer  of  cortical 
cells;  and  this  oospore  itself  again  developes  into  a  parenchymatous  reproductive 
body,  firom  the  cells  of  which  the  zoospores  proceed  in  the  next  period  of  vegetation 
(Pringsheim).  The  zoogonidia  (Fig.  187,  D)  may  arise  in  all  the  vegetative  cells  of  the 
Coleochaeteae ;  in  C  pulvinata  especially  from  the  terminal  cells  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  always  formed  from  the  entire  contents  of  the  mother-cell,  and  escape  through 
a  round  hole  in  its  cell-wall. 

The  carpogonium  is  always  the  terminal  cell  of  a  branch,  and  hence  in  C.  scutata 
the  terminal-cell  of  a  radial  row  (Nageli).  The  peculiar  mode  of  its  development  is 
subject,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  to  some,  though  subordinate,  modifi- 
cations. One  species,  Cpulvinata  (Fig.  187),  may  first  of  all  be  examined  somewhat 
more  closely.  The  terminal  cell  of  a  branch  swells  up  and  at  the  same  time  elongates 
into  a  narrow  sac  (Fig,  187,  A^  og,  to  the  left),  which  then  opens  (og",  to  the  right)  and 
exudes  a  colourless  mucilage.  The  protoplasm  of  the  swollen  part,  which  contains 
chlorophyll,  forms  the  oosphere  in  which  a  nucleus  is  visible.  The  antheridia  are  formed 
at  the  same  time  in  adjoining  cells,  two  or  three  protuberances  (A,  an)  growing  out, 
which  become  separated  by  septa ;  each  of  the  cells  thas  formed,  which  have  somewhat 
the  shape  of  a  flask,  is  an  antheridium ;  its  entire  contents  form  an  antherozoid  (z)  of 
oval  shape  with  two  cilia  which  is  endowed  with  motion  like  a  zoogonidium ;  its  entrance 
into  the  oogonium  has  not  yet  been  observed.  The  effect  of  fertilisation  is  seen  in 
that  the  contents  of  the  carpogonium  become  surrounded  with  a  proper  membrane  and 
form  the  oospore.     This  now  grows  considerably,  and  at  the  same  time  the  formation  of 
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the  cortical  layer  (r)  of  the  carpogonium  commences ;  out  of  the  cells  that  support  It 
proceed  branches  (A,  og")  which  cling  closely  to  it.  These  again  form  braodies  which 
also  cling  closely  and  divide  transversely;  the  branchlets  of  other  branches  abo  ramify 
(B);  and  only  the  neck  of  the  carpogontum  does  not  become  covered  with  the  cortical 
layer.  All  this  happens  between  May  and  July;  later,  the  contents  of  the  remaining  ceOs 
of  the  plant  disappear,  and  the  walls  of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  carpogonium  assume 
a  deep  dark-brown  colour.  The  further  development  of  the  oospore  wttbin  the  carpo- 
gonium now  covered  with  its  cortical  layer  begins  only  In  the  nest  spring;  a  paren- 
chymatous tissue  is  formed  by  successive  bipartitioos;  the  cortical  layer  splits  and  is 


thrown  oir(Fig.  187,  C);  and  from  each  cell  arises  a  zoospore,  and  from  this  again  an 
asexual  plant.  C.  icutaia  (the  most  abnormal  species)  deviates  from  these  processes 
only  so  far  that  in  it  the  carpogonia  provided  with  their  cortical  layer  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  disc,  and  the  antheridia  are  the  result  of  divisions  of  disc-cells  into  fours. 

Fringsheim  {loc.  cit.)  has  already  pointed  out  various  relationships  existing  between 
the  Coleoch^te*,  the  Floride*,  and  the  CharaccK. 


B.    The  Floride*. 

The  carpogonium  is  either  unicellular  or  composed  of  several  cells,  and  it  is  provided 
with  a  permanently-closed  trichogyne.  If  the  carpogonium  is  multicellular,  the  tri- 
chogyne  is  borne  by  a  lateral  row  of  cells,  which  is  termed  the  trichophore.  Fertilisation 
is  effected  by  non-motile  rounded  antherozoids  which  become  attached  to  the  trichogyne, 
'As  a  consequence  of  fertiliution  the  basal  portion  of  the  carpogonium,  which  does  not 
form  the  trichophore,  forms  3  great  number  of  spores  by  budding,  each  spore  being  the 
terminal  cell  of  a  short  branch.  The  mass  of  spores  is  usually  surrounded  by  an  invest- 
ment and  thus  a  cystocarp  is  formed. 

The  Floridez'  are  a  group  of  Algz  of  extraordinarily  variable  form,  belonging, 

'  Niigeli  und  Cramer,  Pflanzenphys.  Unlers.  Zurich,  Hefl  I.  1855;  Heft  IV.  1857,— "niqrct, 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  iSjp.  Recherches  sur  la  ficondation,  &c. — rringsheim,  Ucber  die  Befrnchtg.  u. 
Kcimung  dtr  Algun,  Iteilin  iSfS-— [Quait.  Joum.  Micr.  St.  1856,  vol.  IV.  pp.  63,  1 14.]— Nageli, 
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with  few  exceptions  (Batracbospennum,  Hildenbrandtia^)^  to  the  sea.  In  the  normal 
<x>nditlon  they  are  of  a  red  or  violet  colour ;  the  green  colour  of  their  chlorophyll  is 
concealed  by  a  red  pigment',  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  Titt//«j  of  the  Floridex  consists,  in  the  simplest  forms,  of  branched  rows  of  cells, 
which  elongate  by  apical  growth  and  transverse  division  of  their  apical  celk  An  appa- 
rent formation  of  tissue  occurs  in  many  Ceramiaceac  (C.  Cramer,  Physiolog.  u.  system. 
Untersoch.  iiber  die  Ceramiaceen,  Ziirich,  1863)  from  the  branchis  growing  closely 
adpressed  to  their  mother-axes,  and  thus  surrounding  them  with  a  cortex,  reminding  one 
of  the  formation  of  the  cortex  in  Cbara,  In  other  Floridex  the  thallus  is  a  flat  expan- 
sion of  cells,  but  often  consisting  of  several  layers ;  in  some  (as  Hypoghssum  and  Deles^ 
scria)  it  assumes  the  contour  of  stalked  leaves,  even  the  venation  being  represented ;  in 
others  {e,g,  Spbxrococeus  and  Gelidium)  it  consists  of  filiform  or  narrow  strap-shaped 
masses  of  tissue,  which  ramify  copiously  (e,g,  Plocamium,  &c.).  In  all  these  cases  Niigeli 
asserts  (Neuere  Algensysteme,  p.  248)  that  apical  growth  takes  place  from  an  apical  cell 
(in  Pehsomelia  possibly  from  several).  In  the  simpler  forms  the  segments  of  the  apical 
cell  are  formed  in  one  row  by  transverse  divisions,  in  others  in  two  or  three  rows  by 
oblique  walls.  One  group  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  species,  the  Melobesiaccae 
(Rosanoff,  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Sci.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  vol.  XII.  1866),  forms  clic- 
like  thallomes,  which  grow  centrifugally  at  the  circumference  and  are  closely  attacl  ed 
to  the  substance  on  which  they  grow,  which  generally  consists  of  larger  Algs ;  they 
resemble  CoUoebate  scutata  in  their  size  and  mode  of  life,  but  their  thallome  generally 
consists  of  several  layers,  and  the  cell-wall  is  encrusted  with  lime. 

The  asexual  organs  of  reproduction  are  gonidia:  since  four  are  usually  formed  in 
a  mother-cell,  they  are  termed  letragonldiay  but  sometimes  only  one,  or  two,  or  eight 
are  formed^  They  do  not  occur  in  the  Nemalieae.  When  the  thallus  consists  of  rows  of 
cells,  the  tetragbnidia  are  produced  in  the  apical  cell  of  lateral  branches ;  in  the  rest  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Phyllophoraceae,  according  to  Nagcli)  they  lie  imbedded  in  the  tissue 
of  the  thallome,  often  in  branches  of  peculiar  shape,  in  great  numbers. 

The  sexual  organs,  antheridia  and  carpogonia,  are  produced  on  other  plants  of  the 
same  species ;  the  sexual  plants  are  frequently  dioecious. 

Sitzungsb.  dcr  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wisscn. — Bornet  and  Thurct,  Ann  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  scries, 
vol.  VII.  1867. — Sol m s- La u bach,  Bot.  Ztitg.  nos.  21,  22,  1867.  [See  also  Agardh.  Kloiidccnies 
Morphologic,  1880;  Kny,  Ueb.  Axiliarknospcn  bei  Florideen,  1873;  Thuret,  fclUules  phycologiqiies, 
1878;  Bornet  et  Thuret,  Notes  Algologiques,  1876-80;  Janc/ewski,  Lc  developpcment  des  cysto- 
carpes  dans  les  Floridees,  Cherbourg,  1876;  Berthold.  Zur  Kennt.  d.  Bangiaceen  (^Mitlh.  d.  Zool. 
Stat.  z.  Neapel,  1880);  Solms-Laubach,  Corallineen  (Fauna  u.  Flora  d.  Golfes  von  Ncapel,  1881).] 
*  [Also  Lemaneaccae,  Sirodot,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  ser.  1872,  vol.  XVI,  and  Bangia^ 
'  Kosanoff  extracted  the  red  colouring  matter  by  cold  water,  and  examined  it  accurately.  In 
transmitted  light  it  is  carmine-red,  in  reflected  reddish-yellow  ;  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  also  show 
this  fluorescence,  and  when  the  red  colouring  matter  (the  phycoerythrine)  has  escaped  from  them  in 
consequence  of  injury  to  the  cells  they  are  green ;  the  whole  plant  also  remains  green  when  the  red 
colouring  matter  has  been  extracted  by  water  or  destroyed  by  heat.  (Rosanoff  in  Compt.  Rend. 
April  9.  1866.)  ,  Besides  the  chlorophyll-granules  coloured  red  by  phycoerythrine,  Cohn  found  in 
Bometia  colourless  crystalloids  of  an  albuminous  substance  which  are  coloured  a  beautiful  red  by  the 
colouring  matter  that  escajws  from  the  chlorophyll-granules  when  the  cells  are  injured  or  killed. 
(Schultze's  Arch,  fiir  mikr.  Anat.  Ill  p.  2^.)  Cramer  had  previously  observed  crystalloids  of  this 
kind  in  Bornetia  which  had  been  preserved  in  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  had  accurately 
described  them ;  according  to  him  they  are  partly  hexagonal,  partly  octahedral  (Rhodospermin). 
(Vierteljahrschr.  der  naturf.  Ges.  in  Zurich,  vol.  VII.)  Julius  Klein  (Flora,  no.  11,  1871)  found 
colourless  crystalloids  in  Griffithsia  barbata  and  neapolitana^  Gongoceras  pelhicidum^  and  Callithamnion 
seminwium;  and  states  that  the  red  crystalloids  which  are  also  found  outside  the  cell-cavity  only 
appear  after  treatment  with  sodium  chloride,  alcohol,  or  glycerine,  since  their  colourless  matrix  takes 
up  the  diffusible  red  colouring  matter  of  the  Florideae.  On  Phycoerythrine  see  Askenasy,  Bot.  Zeitg. 
no.  30,  1867.  [Sorby,  Monthly  Mic.  Journ.  vol.  VI.  1871,  p.  124.  Van  Tieghem  has  detected  starch 
in  the  Horideae,  Compt.  Rend.  1865.] 

U 
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The  Antheridia  are  either  single  cells  at  the  end  of  long  articiilated  branches,  when, 
as  in  Balratboiperniuin,  each  produces  only  one  antheroioid,  or  the  mother-cells  of  the 
antherozoids  are  congregated  together  in  large  numbers  on  a  common  axis  as  the 
terminal  members  of  a  very  short  branching-system  (as  in  Ceramiacesc).  In  NitopbjHunt 
they  densely  cover  certain  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  thallus  which  consists  of  a  single 
layer  of  cells;  in  the  Melobesiacei  they  are  produced  in  cavities  which  are  formed  by 
the  overarching  of  the  surrounding  tissue.  The  roundish  antherozoids  luve  no  cilia  and 
do  not  swarm,  but  are  moved  along  passively  by  the  water ;  some  of  them  are  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  the  trichogyne ;  they  adhere  to  it,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  absorption  of  the  cell-walls  at  the  points  of  contact,  their  contents  pass  into  it. 
The  trichogyne  remains  otherwise  permanently  closed. 

According  to  the  structure  of  the  Carpogomum,  three  types  may  be  distinguished: 
(i)  In  the  Nemaliea:,  to  which  Batrachoipermum  belongs*,  the  entire  female  organ 
n  the  Coleochaetex,  of  a  single  cell,  which  is  prolonged  upwards  into  a 


trichogyne  (Fig,  188,  I,  i).  After  fertilisation  the  basal  portion  of  the  carpogonium 
becomes  multicellular  in  consequence  of  divisions  having  taken  place  (Pig.  188,  IIj  c). 
The  cells  thus  farmed  bulge  outwards  and  give  rise  to  a  dense  aggregation  of  short 
branches  (If,  V.  c),  the  terminal  segments  of  which  are  the  carpospores.  This  simple 
sporocarp  acquires  In  Balraeboipcrmum  a  loose  investment  by  the  outgrowth  of  pro- 
longations from  the  cells  beneath  the  carpogonium. 

(1)  Id  the  Ccramiex,  Sperm othamniex,  Wrangeliex,  &c.,  the  carpogonium  is  a 
multicellular  structure  before  fertilisation,  which  has  arisen  from  the  terminal  cell  of 
a  short  branch.  A  lateral  row  of  the  cells  bears  the  trichogyne,  and  is  termed  the  tri- 
chophore  (Fig.  189,  -A,/).  This  structure  undergoes  no  further  developement  after  the 
carpogonium  has  been  fertilised.     Certain  other  cells,  however,  lying  in  the  neighbour- 

'  As  lo  Ltmnnia,  which  probably  belongs  lo  this  group,  see  Sirodot,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat. 
5'  sdriu.  vol.  X\\.  1871.  [Sirodol  (Compt.  Hend..  1873  and  1880)  has  found  thai  the  spores  of 
Balrachospirmum  produce  a  Chamran%ia  from  which  again  the  Bairaehosptrmum  is  developed.] 
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hood  of  the  trichopbore  arc  stimulated  by  the  fertilisation  to  fresh  growth,  and  develope 
a  closely-packed  spores,  each  upon  a  short  stalk  (Fig.  1S9,  B,g,  b).     In  Lejolnia 


(Fig.  190)  the  carpogonium  is  also  multicellular,  and  it  is  from  its  central  cell  that  the 
spores  are  developed,  whilst  the  outer  cells  grow  uut  into  filaments  forming  a  closed 
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investment,  which  subsequently  opens  at  the  apex.  The  trichogyne  and  the  trichophore 
can  be  observed  lying  externally  to  it  (Fig.  190,  tg).  It  is  evident  from  these  examples 
that  neither  the  trichogyne  nor  even  the  cells  of  the  trichophore  undergo  any  further 
development  as  a  consequence  of  fertilisation,  but  that  it  is  in  cells  adjacent  to  them  that 
the  consequences  of  fertilisation  are  manifested,  in  their  growth,  branching,  division,  and 
final  formation  of  spores.  The  formation  of  an  investment  is  also  a  consequence  of 
fertilisation.     The  fruits  of  Florideae  are  usually  termed  Cystocarps, 

(3)  The  most  complicated  and  most  extraordinary  process  of  fertilisation  was  found 
to  occur  by  Thuret  and  Bomet  in  the  genus  Dudresnaya,  Here  the  cystocarps  are 
formed  upon  branches  other  than  those  which  bear  the  trichophore.  After  that  the 
long  trichogyne,  which  is  coiled  at  its  base,  has  been  fertilised,  tubular  branches  spring 
from  beneath  it,  which  grow  towards  the  true  fertile  carpogonial  branches.  Each  of 
these  latter  has  a  spherical  apical  cell  to  which  the  outgrowth  from  the  trichophore  applies 
itself,  and  at  the  point  of  contact  the  cell-walls  become  absorbed.  The  apical  ceil  of  the 
carpogonial  branch  which  has  thus  been  fertilised  becomes  distended  and  filled  with 
protoplasm ;  it  becomes  isolated  by  the  formation  of  cell-walls,  and  then  gives  rise  to  the 
cystocarp.  These  tubular  outgrowths  convey  the  fertilising  effect  from  a  single 
trichogyne  to  numerous  carpogonial  branches,  and  thus  one  act  of  fertilisation  suffices 
for  the  developcment  of  several  cystocarps  on  different  branches*. 

C.      The  CHARACEiE^ 

The  carpogonium  consists  of  one  relatively  large  cell  and  several  smaller  ones.  The 
latter  are  known  as  *  Wendungszellen,'  and  probably  represent  a  very  rudimentary 
trichophore,  the  trichogyne  of  which  is  undeveloped.  Fertilisation  is  effected  by  means 
of  filiform  antherozoids  which  are  formed  in  very  remarkable  antheridia.  The  carpogo- 
nium is  invested  before  fertilisation  by  five  spirally-wound  cells  which  arise  from  its 
stalk-cell.  As  a  consequence  of  fertilisation  the  large  cell  of  the  carpogonium  becomes 
a  resting  spore,  producing,  by  its  germination,  a  pro-embryo  from  which  the  sexual 
plant  springs  as  a  lateral  shoot.     No  gonidia  arc  formed. 

The  Characeae  are  submerged,  aquatic  plants,  rooting  in  the  ground  and  growing 
erect,  attaining  a  height  of  from  ^  metre  to  a  metre,  and  containing  abundance 
of  chlorophyll.  They  are  very  slender,  forming  stems  and  leaves  only  §  to  2  mm. 
in  thickness.  With  an  alga-like  habit,  they  possess  a  delicate  structure,  though  some- 
times attaining  greater  firmness  from  the  deposition  of  lime  on  their  surface.  They 
live  gregariously,  mostly  in  crowded  tufts,  at  the  bottom  of  fresh-water  ponds,  ditches, 
and  streams;  they  may  grow  in  deep  or  in  shallow,  in  stagnant  or  in  quickly-flowing 
water;  and  are  either  annual  or  perennial. 

In  the  greater  number  of  species,  which  are  distributed  over  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  there  prevails  nevertheless  so  great  a  uniformity  that  they  may  all  be  arranged 
into  two  genera. 

*  [This  mode  of  fertilisation  has  been  detected  by  Thuret  and  Bomet  in  Polyides  rotunduSf  also 
by  Berthold  in  Halymenia  Floresia  and  ulvoidea,  Nemastoma  dichotoma  and  cervicornis,  Graieloupin 
Comentiniif  JiUcina^  and  dichotoma^  and  by  Schmitz  in  the  Squamarieie  :  see  Falkenberg,  Die  Algen, 
1881.] 

*  A.  Braun,  Ueber  die  Richtungsverhaltnisse  der  Saftstrome  in  den  Zellen  der  Charen,  in  Monats- 
berichte  der  Berliner  Akad.  der  VViss.  1852  and  1853. — rringsheim,  Ueber  die  nacktfussigen  Vorkeime 
der  Charen,  in  Jahrb.  f.  wissen.  Bot.  1864,  vol.  III. — Nagcli,  Die  Rotationsstromung  der  Charen,  in 
his  Beitriigcn  zur  wissen.  Bot.  i860,  vol.  II.  p.  61. — Thuret,  Sur  les  antheridies  des  cryptogames, 
Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1S51,  vol.  XVI.  p.  19. — Montagne,  Multiplication  des  charagnes  par  division, 
ditto,  1852,  vol.  XVIII.  p.  65. — Goppert  u.  Cohn,  Ueber  die  Rotation  fn  Nitella  Jlexilis,  Bot.  Zcitg. 
1849. — De  Bary,  Ueber  die  Befruchtung  der  Charen,  Monatsber.  der  Berliner  Akad.  May  1871. 
[For  additional  Bibliography,  see  Lindley,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  3rd  edit.  p.  a8  :  also  Journal  of 
Botany,  1878.] 
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From  the  carpospore  of  the  fruit  of  Cbara^  the  sexual  leaf-forming  plant  is  not 
immediately  developed,  but  a  Pro-embryo  precedes  it,  which  attains  only  small  dimen- 
sions and  consists  of  a  single  row  of  cells  with  limited  apical  growth.  The  stem  of 
the  Leaf-bearing  Sexual  Plant  springs  from  a  cell  which  lies  at  some  distance  from 
the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo  and  grows  in  a  direction  nearly  at  right  angles  to  that  of 
its  axis.  The  unlimited  apical  growth  of  the  plant  depends  on  an  apical  cell  (Fig.  192, 
C,  /)  from  which  segments  are  cut  off  by  transverse  septa.  Each  segment  immediately 
divides  again  by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  superposed 
celU,  the  lower  one  of  which  {g)  always  grows  without 
further  division  into  a  long  intemode  (frequently  5  to  6  cm. 
in  length);  the  upper  one  scarcely  lengthens,  but  is  first 
divided  in  half  by  a  vertical  wall,  and  each  half  then 
divides  by  further  successive  septa  so  as  to  form  a  whorl 
of  peripheral  cells  (b).  From  the  node  thus  constituted 
the  leaves  are  developed,  each  from  a  peripheral  cell, 
and  the  normal  lateral  branches,  which  always  originate 
from  the  axil  of  the  first  or  of  the  two  first  leaves  of 
the  whorl.  The  leaves  of  such  a  whorl,  from  4  to  10 
in  number,  repeat  in  a  modified  manner  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stem,  but  their  apical  growth  is  limited : 
after  the  formation  of  a  definite  number  of  segments, 
the  apical  cell  ceases  to  divide  and  grows  into  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  leaf  which  is  usually  pointed  (Fig. 
1 92,  Af  b").  From  these  leaves  lateral  leaflets  may  arise  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  in  which  the  leaves  themselves 
have  been  formed  from  the  stem ;  and  the  leaflets  may 
again  in  turn  produce  others  of  a  higher  order.  The 
successive  whorls  of  a  stem  alternate,  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  oldest  leaves  of  the  whorl,  in  the  axils 
of  which  the  branches  stand,  are  arranged  on  a  spiral 
line  winding  round  the  stem.  Each  intemode  also 
usually  undergoes  a  subsequent  torsion  in  the  same 
direction.  The  lateral  branches,  of  which  in  Chara  one 
is  always  developed  in  the  axil  of  the  oldest,  in  Nittlla 
one  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  two  oldest  leaves  of  the 
whorl,  repeat  the  primary  stem  in  all  respects  (Fig. 
203).  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  leaves 
undergo  a  segmentation  similar  to  that  of  the  stem;  they 
also  consist  at  first  of  very  short  internodes  which  are 
afterwards  greatly  elongated  (Fig.  192,  jB,  y),  and  are 
separated  by  inconspicuous  transverse  plates  or  nodes. 
From  these  the  leaflets  arise  in  whorls  the  members  of 
which  are  formed  in  succession,  but  they  arc  directly 
superposed  one  above  another,  and  do  not  alternate 
like  the  whorls  of  primary  leaves  (Fig.  193,  C-E,  /9). 
(the  basal  node),  by  which  it  is  united  with  the  stem-node,  and  so  is  each  leaflet 
with  its  primary  leaf.  These  basal  nodes  are  the  points  of  origin  of  the  formation 
of  the  cortex   which,   in  the  genus   CJbara,  covers  the   internodes  of  the   stem,  but 


FIG.  191. — Chara  /ra}:itis ;  r/  (jcnninaN 
inff  spore;  id qfl  to^fether  form  the  pro- 
embryo  (//  is  segmental,  which  is  not 
clearly  indicated  in  the  drawing;) ;  at  d  are 
tlie  rhizoids  -w;  -w'  the  so-called  primary 
roi)t ;  i'the  first  leaves  (not  a  whorl)  of  the 
second  tr^'iLT^tion  or  leaf-bcariiii;  plant 
(after  lYinffsheim,  X  about  4)> 


Each  leaf  begins  with  a  node 


*  This  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  Nitella,  [See  Do  Bary,  Zur  Keimungsgeschichte  der 
Charen,  Bot.  Zcitjj.  1875.  The  caqiospore  is  first  divided  by  a  wall  at  right  angles  to  its  long  axis 
into  a  small  upper  and  a  large  lower  cell.  The  upper  cell  is  then  divided  by  a  wall  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  into  two  equal  cells :  from  one  of  these  the  pro-embryo  is  developed,  from  the  other  Uie 
•  primary  root.'] 
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is  waning  n  Nulla  From  the  basal  node  of  each  leaf  one  distinct  cortical  lobe 
runs  downwards  and  one  upwards  (Fig  191  r  r  r  and  Fig.  194),  In  the 
middle  of  eacli  mtemode  therefore  as  many  descending  cortical  lobes  as  there  are 


of  which   the  lateral  branch  arises  docs  not  fonn  an  ascending  lobe.      The  cortical 
lobes  are  in  close  contact  laterally,  and  form  a  closed  envelope  round  the  inter- 


'  The  first  inlemode  of  every  branch  and  leaf  becomes 
Ihe  descentliug  corltcal  lobes  of  the  iicKl  node  above. 


jvcmJ  wilh  a  cortex  derived  only  from 
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node,  the  ascending  and  descending  lobes  dove-taiiing  in  a  proscnchymatous  manner. 
The  formation  of  the  cortex  takes  place  so  earif  that  the  elongating  intcmode  is 
covered  bj  it  from  the  first,  the  lobes  keeping  pace  with  its  extension  in  length  and 
thickness.  Each  lobe  continues  to  grow,  like  the  stem,  by  means  of  an  apical  cell,  which 
becomes  segmented  by  transverse  septa ;  out  of  each  of  the  segments  cortical  internodal 
and  nodal  cells  are  formed  by  repeated  divisions.  The  latter  divide,  by  successive  septa, 
into  an  inner  cell  (Fig,  194,  D,  e),  in  contact  with  the  intemode  of  the  stem,  and  three 
outer  cells,  the  middle  one  (/)  of  which  commonly  grows  into  the  form  of  a  spine  or 
knob,  resembling  a  leaf.  The  outer  lateral  cells  (h  n)  of  the  cortical  node,  on  the  other 
hand,  following  the  elongation  of  the  intemode  itself,  grow  into  longer  lubes,  so  that 
each  cortical  lobe  consists  of  three  parallel  rows  of  cells,  the  middle  row  however 
containing  alternately  short  and  long  (internodal  and  nodal)  cells.  The  cortex  of  the 
leaves  is  derived  from  the  leaflets,  and  its  formation  is  much  simpler  (Fig.  193,  C-E,  ir). 
From  the  basal  nodes  of  Cbara  other  foliar  structures  also  arise,  both  on  the  inner  and 
outer  side  of  the  base  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  193,  5),  which  Braun  calls  Siipulei;  they  are 
always  unicellular,  and  are  sometimes  very  short,  sometimes  elongated. 

The  nodes  are  the  parts  from  which  all  the  lateral  members  of  the  Characcx 
originate.     The  root-like  structures  or  RhizoiJj  spring  from  the  outer  cells  of  the 


lower  nodes  of  the  primary  shoot,  and  consist  of  long  hyaline  tubes  growing  obliquely 
downwards,  and  elongating  only  at  their  apex.  They  are  formed  by  the  outgrowth 
of  flat  cells  at  the  circumference  of  the  node,  and  are  therefore  attached  to  it  by 
a  broad  base;  but  the  bases  of  the  stouter  rhizoids  themselves  divide  still  further, 
giving  rise,  especially  at  the  upper  margin,  to  small  flat  cells  from  which  slender 
rhizoids  are  developed.  The  rhizoids  arc  segmented  by  only  a  few  septa  which  lie 
far  behind  the  growing  apex,  and  have  at  first  an  oblique  position.  The  two  ad- 
joining cells  abut  upon  one  another  like  two  human  feet  placed  sole  to  sole.  The 
branching  always  proceeds  only  from  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  cell  (Fig.  195,  B); 
a  swelling  is  here  formed  which  becomes  cut  off  by  a  wail,  and  by  further  division 
produces  several  cells  which  grow  into  branches;  these  therefore  stand  on  one  side 
lite  a  tuft.  The  tubular  cells  composing  the  rhizoids  attain  a  length  of  from  several 
millimetres  to  more  than  two  centimetres,  with  a  thickness  of  from  -At  to  in  mm. 

The  fcgelatiiv  Refraductiaa  of  CharaccK  always  proceeds  at  the  nodes,  and  has 
three  modifications: — (1)  Tuberous  formations  called  Bulbih  (si arch-stars)  which  occur 
in  Cbara  ittlUgtra,    They  are  isolated  underground  nodes  with  greativ  abbreviated 
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whorls  of  leaves  of  beautiful  regularity;  their  cells  are  densely  filled  with  starch 
and  other  formative  materials ;  oew  plants  are  produced  from  shoots  laterally 
developed,  (i)  The  Brancbei  luilb  naked  base  of  Pnngsheim  These  are  formed 
on  old  nodes  wliich  have  survived  the  winter  or  on  cut  nod  s  of  Cbara  in  the 
axils  not  only  of  the  oldest  but  also  of  the  younger  leases  of  a  whorl,  and  are  in 
fact  only  slightly  different  from  the  normal  branches,  the  greatest  difference  being  in 
the  partial  or  entire  absence  of  a  cortei  on  the  lower  mtemode  and  on  the  first 
whori  of  leaves.    The  cortical  lobes  which  descend  from  the  first  node  of  the  branch 


often  become  detached  from  the  internode  and  grow  free,  curling  upwards,  white  the 
leaves  of  the  lowermost  whorl  often  do  not  form  nodes,  (j)  The  Pro-embryaaie 
Brancbei.  These  spring,  together  with  the  last,  from  the  nodes  of  the  stem,  but 
are  essentially  different  from  the  branches,  and  have  a  similar  structure  to  the  pro- 
embryos  which  proceed  from  the  spores.  Like  the  last,  they  have  only  been  observed 
in  Chara  fragilii  (by  Pringsheim).  A  cell  of  the  node  protrudes  and  grows  into  a 
tube,  and  its  apex  becomes  separated  by  a  septum.     In  this  growing  terminal  cell 
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further  diviaons  take  place  t  II  the  apex  of  the  p  o  embryo  which  proceeds  from 
t  consists  of  a  ow  of  from  three  to  s  x  cells.  Beneath  the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo 
(Fg  196  C  a  i)  the  tube  swells  and  the  d  tended  part  becomes  separated  by 
a  septum  as  a  cell  wh  ch  P  ngshe  m  calls  he  bud  nid  ment  (Fig.  196,  C,  including 
the  parts  (rom  11  to  i)  Th  s  cell  b  now  d  vided  by  two  obi  que  walls  into  three 
cells,  the  middle  one  of  wh  ch  (5)  lengthens  n  o  a  tube  (1  ke  an  intemode),  while  the 
upper  and  lowe  ones  rema  n  short  Out  of  the  lo  ve  cU  s  afterwards  formed  a 
root  producing  leafless  node  {F  g  g"*  ''  and  F  g  9  J)  wh  le  the  upper  one,  which 
1  es  between  the  apex  of  the  pro-embryo  a  i  and  the  elongated  cell  q  becomes  the 
axu  of  the  new  general  on  It  becomes  a  hed  on  one  s  dc  outwards  and  d  v  des  m 
succession  nto  the  cells  /  II  III  and  v  Each  of  the  cells  /  //  and  III  becomes 
transformed  by  d  tis  ons  nto  a  disc  of  cells  or  t  ans  t  onal  node  three  of  vhich  thus 
stand  over  one  anothe  w  th 
out  ntennediate  ntemodes 
The  lateral  cells  grow  nght 
and  left,  and  form  mperfeet 
lea  es  of  dfferent  lengths  The 
cell  wh  ch  1  es  outermost  (F  g 

96  C  v)  now  beg  n  to  un 
dergo  a  series  of  d  vis  on 
correspond  ng  to  those  of  a 
normal  leaf  beanng  shoot  It 
IS,  n  fact  the  apcal  cell  of 
the  sexual  leafbea  ng  plant 
which  arises  from  the  pro 
embryo      The    d  splacement 

nd  cated  n  F  g  96  C  sub 
sequently  causes  the  apex  of 
the  pro-embryo  to  be  pushed 


to   ( 


'.  tbs 


apex  has  the  appearance  of  a 
s  mpte  leaf  uncovered  by  co 
tei  the  further  de  elopment 
of  the  lateral  lea  es  wh  h 
spring  f  om  the  cells  /  // 
and  III  b  ngs  about  an  ap- 
pearance as  f  these  d  fle  en 
leavestogehe  formedawho  1 
and  the  bud  of  the  late  1 
shoot    thus    comes    to    stand 

appartnly       n      the     cent  C     of  Umd         biuli>«  u    ci>dum;/i:»li|i>[Ilie  IniermnJc 

ths  pseudo-whol  (Fg      96         of     i«(       «tfc    eu.    u,   «      y,   y^t*.,!,. 

A)       If  the   stru  tu  e  wh    h 

springs  f  om  the  germ  na  ng  spo  c    s  now  compared  w  th  the  pro 'embryonic  branch, 

the  perlect  homology  cannot  fa  1  to   be   obse    ed      h    h   P    ngsheim  pointed  out  in 

he  p>arts   that  h  II   be  found    nd    a  ed   by   the   same   I  ttcrs     n   Figs.   191   and   19S; 
but    he  p  o  emb  yo  of  the  spo  e  has   n  add  t  on  a  small  nod    at  the  opening  of  the 

po  e  from  nh   h  a  rh  zo  d    somet  mes  called  the  p   mary    oot  of  Cbara,  springs 
(Fg     9     -w) 

The  Aa  her  dia  and  Carfogna  a  e  al  va}s  bo  ne  by  the  1  a'es.  An  antheridium 
IS  n  all  cases  the  metamo  phoscd  te  m  nal  segment  ol  a  leaf  o  of  a  leaflet,  and  the 
carpogon  um  n  the  montec  ou  spe  es  a  scs  do  c  bcs  dc  he  antheridium  from  the 
ba^l  node  of  the  same  Ic  il  t  (Cba  a)  o  Ion  the  last  node  of  the  leaf  bearing  a 
term  nal  anthend  um  (A     lia)     bene      n  the      onccc  ous  N  tcl  x  the  carpogonia  are 
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phccd  bclnw,  [n  liic  ChariE  above  or  by  the  side  of  the  anthcridium.  In  (he  diiEciaus 
species  of  course  do  such  rcbtion  of  position  can  exist,  but  the  morphological  %\f,n\- 
ficance  of  these  organs  and  the  place  of  their  origin  are  the  same.  We  will  now 
consider  the  structure  of  these  organs  when  they  are  fullf  developed. 

The  ^Htheridia  (Globules)  are  globular  bodies  J  to  i  mm.  in  diameter,  at  first  green, 
then  red.  The  wall  consisLs  of  eight  flat  cells,  four  of  which,  situated  around  the  distal 
pole  of  the  ball,  are  triangular,  while  the  four  situated  around  the  base  are  quad- 
rangular and  become  narrower  below ;  each  of  these  cells  forms  a  segment  of  the 
-shell  of  the  ball,  and  arc  called  Shitlds.  When  unripe  their  inner  cell-wall  is  covered 
with  green  chlorophyll-granules,  which,  Jn  the  ripe  state,  are  of  a  red  colour.     Since 


the  outer  wall  is  destitute  of  these  granules,  the  outside  of  the  ball  appears  clear 
and  transparent  (Pig.  197,  A).  From  the  lateral  walls  several  folds  of  the  cell-wall 
penetrate  towards  the  middle  of  each  shield,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
lobed  in  a  radiate  manner.  Prom  the  middle  of  the  inner  face  of  each  shield  a  cylin- 
drical cell  projects  inwards,  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  hollow  globule;  this  cell 
is  called  the  Matiuirium ;  at  the  central  end  of  each  of  the  eight  manubria  is  a 
roundish  hyaline  cell,  the  Capilalam.  The  flask-shaped  cell  which  supports  the  antheri- 
dium  also  penetrates  into  the  interior  between  the  four  lower  shields;  and  these  twenty- 
five  cells  form  the  frjmework  of  the  antherldium.  Kach  capitulum  bears  usually 
six  smaller  celts  UrtonJarj  cafitula),  and  fi-om  each  of  these  grow  four  long  slender 
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whip^-shaped  filaments,  which,  being  coiled  round  and  round,  fill  up  the  interior  of  the 
globule  (Fig.  198,  JB).  Each  of  these  filaments  (the  number  of  which  amounts  to  about 
aoo)  consists  of  a  row  of  small  disc-shaped  cells  (Fig.  198,  D,  E,  F),  numbering  from 
100  to  aoo.  In  each  of  these  20,000  to  40,000  cells  is  formed  an  anthcrozoid,  a  slender 
spiral  thread,  thickened  behind,  and  bearing  at  its  pointed  end  two  long  fine  cilia 
(Fig.  198,  G).  When  perfectly  ripe,  the  »eight  shields  fall  apart,  their  spherical 
curvature  becoming  diminished;  the  antherozoids  leave  their  mother-cells  and  move 
about  in  the  water.  This  breaking  up  appears  generally  to  happen  in  the  morning, 
and  the  antherozoids  are  in  motion  for  some  hours,  till  evening. 

The  mature  Carpogonium  (Nucule),  when  ready  for  fertilisation,  is  a  longer  or 
shorter  prolate  spheroid;  it  is  placed  upon  a  short  pedicel,  visible  externally  only  in 
Nite/Ja,  and  consists  of  an  axial  row  of  cells,  closely  surrounded  by  five  tubular  cells 
which  are  coiled  round  it  spirally.  The  whole  must  be  considered  as  a  metamorphosed 
branch.  The  lowest  cell  corresponds  to  the  lower  intcrnode  of  a  branch;  it  bears  a 
short  central  nodal  cell,  around  which  the  five  enveloping  tubes  spring  like  a  whorl  of 
leaves.  Above  the  nodal  cell  rises  the  peculiarly  developed  apical  cell  of  the  branch,  very 
large  as  compared  to  the  other  parts,  and  ovoid.  At  its  base,  immediately  above  the 
nodal  cell,  an  inconspicuous  hyaline  cell  is  separated  at  an  early  stage  in  Cbara;  in  Nitella 
a  somewhat  disc-shaped  group  of  similar  cells  takes  its  place,  which  have  been  termed 
by  Braun  *  Wendungszellen,*  and  which  I  consider  as  forming  a  very  rudimentary 
trichophore.  The  large  apical  cell  of  the  carpogonium  is  filled  with  a  number  of 
drops  of  oil  and  grains  of  starch  as  well  as  with  protoplasm ;  it  contains  pure  hyaline 
protoplasm  only  in  its  apical  region  (the  apical  papilla).  The  enveloping  tubes,  which 
contain  a  quantity  of  chlorophyll,  project  above  the  apical  papilla  and  bear  the  Crown^ 
consisting  in  Cbara  of  five  larger,  in  Nitella  of  five  pairs  of  smaller  cells,  which  have 
already  been  separated  at  an  early  stage  from  the  enveloping  tubes  by  septa.  Above  the 
apical  papilla  and  beneath  the  crown,  which  forms  a  compact  lid,  the  five  enveloping 
tubes  form  the  neck  which  encloses  a  narrow  cavity,  the  apical  cavity ;  above  the 
papilla  this  cavity  is  of  an  obconical  figure  narrowing  upwards,  the  five  segments 
of  the  neck  projecting  and  forming  a  kind  of  diaphragm,  through  the  central  very 
narrow  opening  of  which  the  union  with  the  upper  roomy  part  of  the  apical  cavity 
is  effected.  This  is  closed  above  by  the  crown ;  but,  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  it  opens 
externally  by  five  clefts  between  the  coronal  cells ;  and  through  these  clefts  the  anther- 
ozoids penetrate  into  the  apical  space  filled  with  hyaline  mucilage,  to  find  their  way  into 
the  apical  papilla  of  the  oosphere,  where  the  cell- wall  is  apparently  absent.  After 
fertilisation  the  chlorophyll-granules  of  the  envelope  become  reddish-yellow,  the  wall  of 
the  tubes  which  lie  next  the  oosphere  increases  in  thickness,  becomes  lignificd,  and 
assumes  a  black  colour;  and  thus  the  oosphere,  now  transformed  into  a  carpospore, 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  hard  black  shell  with  which  it  falls  off,  to  germinate  in  the 
next  autumn  or  spring. 

With  regard  to  the  various  processes  of  development,  I  will  here  describe  only  those 
of  the  anthcridia  and  carpogonia. 

Antberidia.  The  order  of  development  of  the  cells  has  already  been  exhaustively 
described  by  A.  Braun  in  the  case  of  Nitella  syncarpa  and  Cbara  Baueri ;  it  agrees  with 
that  of  Nitella  Jlexilis  and  Cbara  fragilis ,  In  Nitella  the  terminal  cell  of  the  leaf  becomes 
the  antheridium ;  the  oldest  leaf  of  a  whorl  first  forms  its  antheridium,  the  others  follow 
according  to  their  age;  the  anthcridia  are  recognisable  even  in  the  earliest  state  of 
the  whorl  of  leaves.  In  Fig.  200,  Ay  is  shown  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  apex 
of  a  branch,  /  being  its  apical  cell ;  its  last-formed  segment  has  already  been  divided 
by  a  septum  into  a  nodal  mother-cell  AT  and  an  internodal  cell  lying  beneath  it;  beneath 
this  lies  the  node  with  the  last  whorl  of  leaves ;  b  is  its  youngest  leaf,  bK  the  basal  node 
of  the  oldest  leaf  which  already  consists  of  the  segments  /,  //,  ///;  a  is  the  terminal  cell 
of  this  leaf  which  is  becoming  transformed  into  the  antheridium.  While  the  antheridium 
is  becoming  developed,  the  leaf  also  undergoes  still  further  changes  which  must  be  first 
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considered.    The  segment  ///  becomes  the  first  intcrnode  of  the  leaf,  //  becomes  a  node 
from  which  are  developed  the  lateral  leaflets  nb\nC  and  D.    The  cell  /  divides  into  two 


IS  short,  while  the  upper  grows  ii 


a  flask-shaped  cell 


(C,  i),  the  lower  of  which  n 
(Fig.  300,  A/and  F"B-  2° 

The  globular  mother-cell  of  the  aniheridium  (Fig.  joo,  jI,  a)  first  of  all  divides  into 
two  hemispheres  by  a  vertical  wall  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  leaf;  each  of  these 
is  divided  into  two  segments  by  a  vertical  wall  at  right  angles  to  the  first ;  in  e»ch  of  the 
four  quadrants  a  third  division  lakes  place  hori- 
zontally and  at  right  angles  to  the  two  last  walls ; 
and  the  anthcridlum  now  consists  of  four  lower 
and  four  upper  octants  of  a  sphere.  Contrac- 
tion by  glycerine  clearly  shows  that  each  of 
these  duisions  of  the  protoplasmic  body  is  com- 
pletely effected  before  the  appearance  of  the 
cellulose  wall  (Fig  200,  B);  the  second  division 
eien  takes  place  before  the  wall  has  arisen 
between  the  two  first-formed  halves;  and  the 
four  quadrants  may  be  made  to  contract  without 
any  wall  bemg  \isible  between  them.  In  Fig, 
zoo  B  the  third  division  has  also  taken  place, 
the  second  vertical  wall  is  already  formed,  and 
the  two  quadrants  there  visible  are  already 
divided ;  but  no  horizontal  wall  has  yet  appeared. 
In  Fig,  200,  J,  a,  are  shown  ti.e  eight  octants 
in  perspective  together  with  their  nuclei.  Each 
octant  now  breaks  up  first  of  all  into  an  outer 
and  an  inner  cell  (Fig,  aoo,  C) ;  the  latter  is 
again  divided  in  all  the  eight  octants  (D),  so 
that  each  octant  now  consists  of  an  inner, 
a  middle,  and  an  outer  cell  (D,  i,  m,  r).  Up 
to  this  time  the  globe  remains  solid,  and  all 
the  cells  lie  close  to  one  another ;  but  now 
commences  an  unequal  growth,  and  with  this 
the  formation  of  intercellular  spaces  (Fig.  lo:).  The  eight  outer  cells  {^)  are  the  young 
shields,  the  side-walls  of  which  show  even  at  an  earlier  period  the  radial  infolding 
already  menlioncd;  they  grow  more  strongly  in  a  tangential  direction  than  the  inner 
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cells,  the  outside  of  the  globe  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  inside :  the  middle  cells 
(m),  which  form  the  manubria,  remain  attached  to  the  centres  of  the  shields,  but  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  tangential  growth  of  the  shields;  they  grow  slowly  in 
the  radial  direction :  the  innermost  cell  i  of  each  octant  is  rounded  off  and  becomes  the 
capitulum. 

The  cell/* in  Fig.  200,  2>,  now  also  grows  quickly,  and  forces  itself  between  the  four 
lower  shields  into  the  interior  of  the  globe ;  it  becomes  the  flask-shaped  cell,  upon  the 
apex  of  which  rest  the  eight  capitula.  In  Fig.  201  this  condition  of  the  antheridium 
is  shown  in  longitudinal  section ;  here  the  walls  of  the  capitula  bound  the  intercellular 
spaces  which  have  now  been  formed  and  are  filled  with  fluid ;  they  put  out  branches  (c) 
which  become  septate,  and  again  ramify ;  and  these  branches  elongate  by  apical  growth 
and  also  become  septate.  Their  basal  cells  swell  up  into  a  roundish  shape,  and  form 
the  secondary  capitula,  upon  which  stand  the  whip-shaped  filaments,  consisting  of  the 
discoid  cells  which  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids.  (Compare  Fig.  201  with 
Fig.  198,  jB.) 

The  antheridia  of  Cbara  fragilis  are  produced  by  metamorphosis  of  those  leaflets 
which  form  the  innermost  row  on  a  leaf,  and  in  fact,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  203,  the 
development  advances  downwards  on  the  primary  leaf.  The  succession  of  cells  and  the 
mode  of  growth  show  no  noteworthy  diff^erences  from  those  of  Nitella ;  the  flask-shaped 
pedicel  is  here  placed  on  a  small  cell  wedged  in  between  the  cortical  cells,  which  is  the 
central  cell  of  the  basal  node  of  the  leaflet:  Braun  asserts  that  this  cell  is  present  also  in 
sterile  leaves,  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  finding  it. 

Antberozo'tds.  The  whip-shaped  filaments  in  which  the  antherozoids  arise  do  not 
grow  merely  at  their  apex,  but  have  also  an  intercalary  growth.  This  is  shown  by  the 
elongated  cells  in  the  middle  of  young  filaments,  each  with  two  nuclei,  between  which  no 
division-wall  has  yet  been  formed  (Fig.  198,  C).  The  longer  the  filaments  become,  the 
more  numerous  are  their  divisions,  until  at  length  the  individual  cells  have  the  appearance 
of  rather  narrow  transverse  discs.  The  further  development  of  the  contents  of  these 
mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  progresses  backwards  from  the  end  of  the  filament ; 
the  antherozoids  are  formed  in  basipetal  order  in  each  filament.  At  first  the  nucleus 
of  each  mother-cell  lies  in  its  centre,  later  it  places  itself  in  contact  with  one  septum  ; 
the  nucleus  then  disappears,  and  its  substance  becomes  mixed  with  that  of  the  pro- 
toplasm, which  now  forms  a  central  discoid  mass  in  the  molher-cell,  surrounded  by 
a  hyaline  fluid  (Fig.  198,  E).  From  this  is  formed  the  antherozoid,  and,  when  it  is 
mature,  there  is  no  granular  protoplasm  left  over  in  the  cell  \  The  antherozoids  begin 
to  rotate  even  while  within  their  cell,  and  escape  out  of  it.  after  the  rupture  of  the 
antheridium;  the  filiform  antherozoid  has  in  Niulla  2  or  3,  in  Cbara  3  or  4  coils;  the 
posterior  thicker  end  contains  a  few  glistening  granules. 

^bc  Development  of  tbe  Carpogonium  has  already  been  described  in  detail  by  A.  Braun  ; 
I  have  also  studied  it  in  Nitella  ftexilii  and  Qbara  fragilis.  In  Nitella  Jlexilis  it  springs 
from  the  node  of  the  leaf  beneath  the  antheridium  (Fig.  199,  B  and  C);  its  origin  is 
much  later  than  that  of  the  latter.  Fig.  202,  A^  represents  a  very  young  carpogonium ; 
the  lowest  cell  of  the  pedicel  (b)  bears  the  small  nodal  cell  with  the  five  rudiments  of 
the  enveloping  tubes  (b)^  (two  only  are  shown  here  in  longitudinal  section).  Above  the 
nodal  cell  lies  the  apical  cell  (j)  of  the  branch,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  the  carpo- 
gonium. B  represents  a  further  stage  of  development,  in  which  the  first  of  the  cells, 
designated  by  A.  Braun  the  *  Wendungszellen,'  has  already  made  its  appearance,  and 
two  septa  have  also  appeared  in  the  upper  part  of  each  enveloping  tube;  these 
upper  short  cells  are  raised  up  by  the  intercalary  growth  of  the  tubes,  above  the  apical 
cell,  and  form  the  crown  A"  in  C  and  D,  The  lowest  of  the  cells  of  the  crown  each 
forms  a  prolongation  projecting  inwards  and  downwards,  as  shown  in  Fig.  202  C  and 
Z>,  so  that  the  whole  carpogonium  resembles  a  *  lobster-pot.'     The  spiral  torsion  of 

*  Compare  the  opposite  view  of  Schacht,  Die  Spermatozoiden  im  Pflaiizenreich,  1864,  p.  30. 
[The  account  given  ia  the  text  is  confirmed  by  Strasbui^er,  Zellbildung  11.  ZelUheilung,  1880.] 
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the  enveloping  tubes  docs  not  begin  till  a  later  period;  the  coils  become  gradually 
flatter  while  the  apical  cell  of  the  branch  increases  considerably  in  size  and  devekipes 
into  the  oosphere  (Fig.  199).  The  development  and  fertilisation  of  the  carpogonium 
of  Cbara  has  recently  been  described  in  detail  by  De  Bary  in  the  case  of  CJittida. 
Here  also  it  consists,  from  an  early  stage  of  its  development,  of  an  axial  row  of  three 
cells,  and  five  others  consisting  each  of  two  cells  which  form  an  envelope  round  it. 
The  lowermost  cell  of  the  axial  row  is  the  nodal  cell,  the  second  remains  small  and 
colourless,  and  corresponds  to  the  first  '  Wendungszelle '  in  Nitella.  It  becomes  in  this 
case  also,  as  De  Bary's  drawings  show,  separated  by  a  somewhat  oblique  sep>tum  at 
the  base  of  the  apical  cell  (now  the  third  of  the  axial  row).  Originally  almost  hemi- 
spherical, the  apical  cell  grows  lirst  of  all  into  the  form  of  a  narrow  cylinder,  and 
then  becomes  ovoid ;  it  is  provided,  until  it  attains  its  full  size,  with  a  thin  very 
delicate  cell-wall.  Drops  of  fat  and  starch  grains  accumulate  in  its  protoplasm :  its 
apex  however  remains  free  from  these,  and  forms  a  transparent  finely  granular  terminal 
papilla,  the  receptive  portion.  The  protoplasm  of  the  apical  cell,  of  the  carpogonium 
has  therefore  become  transformed  into  an  oosphere.  The  five  enveloping  tubes  are 
from  the  first  in  close  contact  with  the  apical  cell ;  after  each  has  become  divided  by 


a  septum  about  half  way  up,  the  uppermost  of  the  cells  thus  separated  also  become 
closely  united  with  one  another  above  the  oosphere.  This  closing  of  the  envelope 
takes  place  at  least  in  Chara  failda,  bef()re  the  '  Wendungszelle'  has  separated  from 
the  oosphere.  The  five  upper  cells  of  the  cnvelopw  arc  at  first  as  long  as  the  five 
lower  ones,  and  the  septa  which  separate  them  lie  about  half  way  up  the  oosphere. 
As  it  now  increases  in  size,  the  five  lower  ones  become  elongated  into  long  tubes,  which 
are  at  first  straight  but  afterwards  wind  spirally  round  the  oosphere.  The  five  upper 
cells  form  the  crown,  which  is  elevated  some  distance  above  the  apex  of  the  oosphere> 
Between  the  crown  and  the  apex  of  the  oosphere  the  enveloping  tubes  grow  inwards 
r  they  form,  above  (he  apical  papilla  of  the 
n  the  middle,  by  which  a  narrow  space  lying 
narrower  one  above  the  oosphere.  The  cells 
of  the  crown  form  a  closed  cover  above  the  upper  space ;  the  upper  and  under  space  are 
united  through  the  narrow  opening  in  Che  diaphragm.  De  Bary  found  a  similar  Struc- 
ture in  Nilella.  As  soon  as  the  carpogonium  attains  its  full  size,  the  small  space  above 
the  diaphragm  enlarges,  while  the  tubes  between  the  diaphragm  and  the  crown  grow 
longer.  This  part  of  the  envelope,  which  only  attains  its  full  size  at  a  late  period, 
De  Bary  calls  the  Neck.  The  tubes  now  separate  laterally  from  one  another,  forming 
five  clefts  below  the  crown  and  above  the  diaphragm.     Through  these  clefts  the 


in  breadth,  so  that  togethe 
oosphere,  a  thick  diaphragm  open  only 
below  the  crown  is  separated  from  a  stil! 
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antherozoids  force  their  way  in  great  numbers  into  the  apical  space,  which  is  filled 
with  a  hyaline  mucilage.  That  one  or  more  of  them  even  find  their  way  into  the 
oo^er«  Is  rendered  the  more  certain  by  the  fact  that  aboat  this  time  its  papilla 
is  protected  by  a  very  weak  cell-wall  or  has  none  at  all,  as  is  shown  by  the  small 
pressure  required  to  expel  its  contents  into  the  apical  space. 

A.  Bniun's  account  of  the  morphological  value  of  the  carpogODium  of  Cbara  is  fully 
confirmed  by  our  Fig.  lo],  A.  It  is  necessary  to  explain,  in  the  first  place,  that  this 
is  the  lower  part  of  a  young  fertile  leaf  of  Cbara  fragU'u,  together  with  the  contiguous 
piece  of  the  stem  and  an  axillary  bud,  represented  in  longitudinal  section;  m  is  half  of 
the  nodal  cell  of  the  stem,  i  its  upper,  /  its  lower  intemode,jr  a  descending,  j>  an  ascend- 
ing cortical  lobe;  it'  the  cortical  lobe  of  the  lower  internode  which  descends  from  the 


leaf,  tK  a  node  of  it;  '%"  the  first  internode  of  the  axillary  bud  which  rests  upon  the 
cell  n  that  unites  the  nodal  cell  m  with  the  basal  node  of  the  leaf.  The  leaf  shows  its 
three  lower  internodcs,  z,  z,  z,  still  rather  short ;  they  evCTitu;il1y  attain  from  6  to  S 
times  this  length.  Between  them  are  the  nodal  cells  iv,  w ;  -v,  "v  are  the  cells  which 
unite  the  leaf-node  with  the  basal  node  of  the  leaflets  |9  on  the  outer  side  of  the  leaf;  a 
the  corresponding  cells  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf;  br  the  cortical  lobes  of  the  leaf, 
two  of  which  go  upwards  and  two  downwards  from  each  leaflet  &\  the  lowermost 
internode  of  the  leaf  is  however  covered  only  by  descending  lobes ;  by  the  side  of  one 
of  them  stands  the  stipule  i:  x,  x  are  the  cortical  lobes  which  descend  on  the  inside 
of  the  intemodes  of  the  leaf,  where  the  leaflets  arc  transformed  into  antheridia,  a,  a ;  the 
ascending  corticd  lobes  of  the  leaf  are  here  absent,  because  one  carpogonium  always 
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springs  frcm  the  basal  node  of  each  leaflet.  (Compare  with  this  Fig.  197,  ^  and  B.)  In 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  carpogonium,  A.  Brann  says  (/.r.  p. 69)  that  just  as  a  branch 
springs  from  the  basal  node  of  a  leaf,  so  does  the  carpogonium  from  that  of  a  leaflet  (in 
Cbara  fragilis  from  the  basal  node  of  an  antheridium  which  stands  in  the  place  of  a 
leaflet).  As  in  the  leaf  which  subtends  a  branch  the  ascending  cortical  lobes  are  wanting, 
so  also  in  the  leaflet  which  bears  the  carpogonium  the  cells  forming  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  cortex  are  also  wanting.  As  it  is  the  first  leaf  of  the  whorl  on  the  stem 
that  produces  a  branch  in  its  axis,  so  it  is  also  from  the  first  (inner)  leaflet  of  the  whorl 
on  the  leaf  that  the  carpogonium  originates.  The  basal  node  of  the  antheridium  in 
C,  fragilis  has,  according  to  A.  Braun,  not  four  peripheral  cells,  as  in  sterile  leaflets,  but 
five ;  an  upper  odd  one  which  is  first  formed,  two  lateral  ones  which  follow,  and  two 
lower  ones  which  are  formed  last  of  all.  Of  these  five  cells  only  the  two  lower  ones  are 
developed  into  cells  which  form  the  cortex  (of  the  leaves),  the  upper  one,  wanting  in  the 
sterile  basal  nodes,  is  the  mother-cell  of  the  carpogonium ;  but  the  two  lateral  ones 
are  developed  into  leaflets  which  stand  laterally  between  the  antheridium  and  carpogo- 
nium {cf.  Fig.  197,  iS");  these  latter  Braun  calls  Bracteoles.  The  mother-cell  of  the 
carpogonium  now  grows  out  of  the  axil  of  the  antheridium,  and  divides  itself  by  a 
septum  into  an  upper  outer  terminal  cell  and  a  segment  which  in  its  turn  is  broken 
up  into  two  discs  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  previous  one  (Fig.  203,  A,  SK),  The 
lower  cell  does  not  divide  any  further,  it  forms  the  concealed  pedicel  of  the  car- 
pogonium, and  corresponds  to  the  first  intemode  of  a  branch;  but  the  upper  one  has 
the  character  of  a  ngdal  cell ;  it  is  divided  by  tangential  walls  into  a  zone  of  five  outer 
and  one  inner  cell  (SK') ;  the  former  are  the  rudiments  of  the  enveloping  tubes,  which 
are  therefore  morphologically  leaves. 

The  CharaceaE  are  distinguished  by  the  size  of  their  cells,  and  by  the  simple  relations 
of  the  individual  cells  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  body.  All  the  young  cells  contain 
nuclei,  which  at  first  always  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  protoplasm  that  fills  the  whole  cell ; 
each  bipartition  of  a  cell  is  preceded  by  that  of  the  nucleus  and  the  formation  of  two 
new  nuclei.  As  the  cells  grow,  vacuoles  form  in  the  protopliism  which  finally  coalesce 
into  a  single  large  vacuole  (the  sap- cavity).  The  protoplasm,  now  clothing  the  wall  as 
a  thick  layer,  commences  its  rotatory  motion  which  always  follows  the  longest  direc- 
tion of  the  cell.  Chlorophyll-granules  are  now  formed :  with  the  growth  of  the  whole 
cell  they  also  grow  and  multiply  by  repeated  bipartition;  they  adhere  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  outermost  thin  stationary  layer  of  protoplasm,  and  take  no  part  in  the 
rotation  of  the  layers  which  lie  further  inwards ;  the  nucleus,  which  is  elongated  and 
granular,  also  lies  in  this  layer ^  The  rotating  protoplasm  becomes  differentiated,  as 
the  cell  grows,  into  a  portion  which  is  very  watery  and  others  which  are  denser, 
the  former  looks  like  hyaline  cell-sap  in  which  the  latter  float  in  the  form  of  roundish 
larger  or  smaller  lumps.  Since  these  denser  masses  are  passively  swept  along  by  the 
rotating  clear  protoplasm,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  tumbling  over  one  another, 
the  appearance  is  presented  as  if  the  cell-sap  caused  the  rotating  motion.  Together 
with  the  denser  masses  of  protoplasm  of  less  regular  ibrm,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
bodies  of  globular  shape  covered  with  delicate  spines,  consisting  also  of  protoplasm. 
The  current,  as  Nagcli  has  shown,  is  most  rapid  next  the  stationary  parietal  layer,  and 
becomes  gradually  slower  towards  the  interior;  hence  the  spheres  and  globules  which 
swim  in  the  thin  rotating  protoplasm  tumble  over  one  another,  because  they  become 
immersed  at  different  spots  in  layers  of  diflicrent  rapidity.  Dependent  on  the  direction 
of  the  current,  the  chlorophyll-granules  are  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  on  the  stationary 
layer,  and  are  deposited  so  thickly  that  they  form  a  stratum ;  they  are  absent  only  at  the 
neutral  lines  (Fig.  198,  A,  i).    These  neutral  lines  mark  the  position  where  the  ascending 


*  [In  old  intemodal  cells  there  are  numerous  nuclei  which  have  been  produced  from  the  primary 
nucleus  by  division  and  *  fragnitnlation.'  See  Schmitz,  Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879; 
Unters.  ucb    die  Zellktrne  der  Thallophyttn.     Slrasburger, /oc.  nV.    Johow,  Bot.  2^itg.  1881.] 
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and  descending  portions  of  the  rotating  protoplasm  of  a  cell  run  side  by  side  in  opposite 
directions  and  neutralise  each  other,  and  where  therefore  there  is  no  motion.  The 
direction  of  the  rotatory  motion  in  each  cell  stands  in  a  regular  relation  to  that  of  all  the 
other  cells  of  the  plant,  and  hence  to  its  morphological  structure,  as  has  been  shown  by 
A.  Braun. 


FORMS  WITHOUT  CHLOROPHYLL. 

To  this  second  principal  group  of  the  class  Carposporeae  belong  all  those  plants, 
the  fructifications  of  which  have  long  been  known  as  Fungi  or  Mushrooms,  but 
which  are  now  known  under  the  names  of  Ascomycetes,  ^cidiomycetes,  and 
Basidiomycetes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  process  of  sexual  reproduction  has  been 
actually  observed  as  yet  in  only  a  few  out  of  the  very  numerous  genera  of  these 
plants,  and  these  all  belong  to  a  single  sub-division,  namely  that  of  the  Ascomycetes. 
Among  the  Basidiomycetes  mere  traces  of  such  a  process  have  as  yet  been  detected, 
and  among  the  iBcidiomycetes  not  even  these  have  been  observed.  Nevertheless  it 
is  pennissible  to  assume,  until  further  information  is  obtained,  not  only  that  such 
a  process  actually  takes  place,  but  also  that  it  agrees  in  its  principal  points  with  that 
observed  in  the  Ascomycetes ;  at  any  rate  such  an  assumption  seems  to  be  imme- 
diately suggested  by  the  ytry  similar  course  of  development  which  obtains  in  these 
three  groups  '•  We  are,  in  fistct,  somewhat  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  the 
sexual  reproduction  of  these  plants  as  were  the  botanists  of  the  last  century  with 
respect  to  that  of  Phanerogams ;  they  had  observed  the  process  of  fertilisation  in 
a  few  cases  only,  but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  arguing  from  analogy  based 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  parts  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  fruits  developed  therefrom, 
the  sexuality  of  all  Phanerogams. 

Accepting  the  facts  established  by  Tulasne,  De  Bary,  and  their  followers  with 
reference  to  the  Ascomycetes,  we  may  describe  the  life-history  of  one  of  these  Fungi 
as  follows.  From  the  true  spore  (carpospore)  there  is  developed  a  vegetative  body, 
the  mycelium,  consisting  of  much-branched  multicellular  filaments,  the  hyph^e, 
which  covers  the  surface  or  penetrates  into  the  interior  of  the  substratum  upon 
which  it  grows ;  it  has  often  but  a  short  term  of  existence,  but  it  may  occasionally 
continue  to  grow,  as  it  appears,  for  years.  In  many  cases  this  mycelium  is  capable 
of  producing  non-sexual  reproductive  cells  which  nearly  always  occur  as  conidia,  and 
are  usually  developed  upon  special  branches  of  the  mycelium,  the  conidiophores,  in 
large  numbers  by  abstriction.  These  conidia,  which  correspond  to  the  zoogonidia 
of  Algae  and  to  the  tetragonidia  of  the  Florideae,  produce  new  mycelia  on  germina- 
tion. Usually  a  mycelium  reproduces  itself  thus  asexually  for  many  generations, 
and  consequently  many  Fungi  are  only  known  in  this  stage  of  their  life-history.  In 
all  cases,  however,  in  which  the  Hfe-history  of  a  Fungus  has  been  continuously  traced, 
it  has  been  observed  that,  under  certain  favourable  conditions,  the  mycelium  finally 


*  [From  the  researches  of  Brefeld  (Unlers.  ueb.  Schimmelpilze,  III,  IV)  it  appears  that  there  is 
DO  ground  for  assuming  the  existence  of  sexual  reproduction  in  the  Basidiomycetes.  He  is  of  opinion 
also  that  no  sexual  process  takes  place  in  the  Ascomycetes,  for,  though  they  still  [K>ssess  sexual 
organs,  these  organs  (except  in  Lichens)  seem  to  have  lost  their  function.] 
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developes  sexual  organs,  and  that,  as  the  result  of  fertilisation,  a  structure  is  produced 
which  is  quite  different  from  the  mycelium,  a  fructification,  which,  except  in  the 
simplest  forms  of  these  Fungi,  consists  of  an  aggregation  of  numerous  hjphas,  and 
which  presents  great  varieties  of  form.  These  fructifications  are  in  many  species 
small  in  proportion  to  the  mycelium,  and  appear  to  be  merely  fruits  developed 
upon  it ;  in  other  cases,  however,  they  continue  to  grow  vigorously  for  some  time, 
and  attain  a  considerable  size,  obtaining  their  nourishment  independently.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  appear  to  be  independent  plants,  or,  according  to  our 
modes  of  expression,  to  be  alternate  generations  destined  to  produce  true  spores 
in  usually  very  large  numbers.  The  spores  thus  formed  within  a  fructification  (car- 
pospores)  are  in  these  cases,  as  also  among  the  Algse,  extremely  different  if  not  in 
their  size  at  any  rate  in  their  form  and  other  properties,  from  the  conidia  produced 
asexually  on  the  mycelium.  When  the  fructification  is  of  considerable  size  it  is 
commonly  regarded  as  being  the  whole  Fungus,  just  as  a  Horse-tail  or  a  Fern 
is  thought  to  be  the  entire  plant,  although  the  insignificant  prothallium  is  an  essen- 
tial phase  of  the  life-cycle  of  each  of  the  latter.  The  mycelium,  like  the  prothallium, 
is  only  the  first  stage  of  development,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  sexual  generation 
(oophore),  whilst  the  fructification  corresponds  to  the  fully-developed  Horse-tail  ot 
Fern  (sporophore).  In  those  cases  in  which  the  fructification  remains  comparatively 
small  and  is  nourished  by  the  mycelium  until  maturity,  a  considerable  similarity  of 
habit  becomes  apparent  between  the  Fungus  and  a  Moss,  for  the  sexually  produced 
fructification  of  a  Moss  also  derives  its  nourishment  from  the  vegetative  body  of 
the  first  generation. 

Like  that  of  the  Florideae,  the  Characex,  and  the  Coleochaetese,  the  fructification 
of  a  Fungus  consists  of  two  essentially  distinct  parts,  namely,  of  a  sterile  portion, 
which  is  usually  relatively  large,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  fructifications  is  by  far  the 
larger,  and  of  a  fertile  portion  in  which,  sooner  or  later,  spores  are  formed.  In  the 
simpler  forms  the  sterile  tissue  is  merely  an  investing  membrane  which  surrounds 
the  spore-producing  portion,  but  in  larger  and  more  complex  fructifications,  like  those 
of  Pemcillium  and  Tuber ^  the  sterile  tissue  is  a  compact  mass  into  which  the  hyphae 
which  are  to  produce  the  spores  penetrate,  and  within  which  they  obtain  nourish- 
ment and  further  ramify.  A  still  higher  degree  of  independence  is  attained  by  the 
sterile  portion  when  the  fertile  hyphae  contained  within  it  do  not  immediately  give 
rise  to  spores  but  undergo  a  period  of  inactivity.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
fructification  is,  during  (he  period  of  rest  which  may  extend  over  weeks  or  months, 
■simply  a  mass  of  tissue,  which  undergoes  further  development  only  when,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  the  contained  fertile  hyphae  produce  spores.  An  inactive 
fructification  of  this  nature  is  termed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Brefeld  who  carefully 
studied  these  phenomena  in  Penicillium^  a  sclerotium. 

When  the  formation  of  spores  commences  in  the  fructification,  the  fertile  hyphae 
may  either  grow  towards  the  exterior  and  form  the  spores  at  the  surface,  when  the 
fructification  is  said  to  be  gymnocarpous^  or  they  form  the  spores  quite  in  the  interior 
of  the  mass  of  sterile  tissue,  the  outer  layer  of  which  then  usually  constitutes  a  firm 
cortex,  the  ptridium^  when  the  fructification  is  said  to  be  angiocarpous.  When 
numerous  fertile  hyphae  form  a  coherent  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fructification, 
such  a  layer  is  termed  a  kymenium  ;  if,  however,  there  is  developed  within  the  peridium 
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of  an  angiocarpous  fructification  a  peculiarly  formed  mass  of  tissue  in  which  very 
large  numbers  of  spores  are  produced,  such  a  mass  is  termed  a  nucleus  or  g/eda. 

The  sexual  organs,  so  far  as  they  are  known  among  the  Ascomycetes,  consist 
of  a  carpogonium  as  the  female^  and  of  a  so-called  pollinodium  (antheridium)  as  the 
male.  The  two  organs  may  dififer  but  little  in  size  and  shape,  and  in  Gymnoascus 
they  are  quite  similar ;  more  commonly,  however,  the  carpogonium  is  larger  and  is 
multiceUular,  whereas  the  pollinodium  is  a  thin,  usually  branched,  tubular  cell.  In  all 
cases  the  carpogonium  differs  from  the  pollinodium  in  that  from  it  alone  the  fertile 
hjrphae  take  origin  from  which  the  spores  are  finally  developed,  the  sterile  tissue 
being  derived  fh)m  the  hyphae  bearing  the  carpogonium  or  even  from  neighbouring 
cells. 

Fertilisation  is  never  afiected  by  means  of  antherozoids  \  but  by  the  close  appli- 
cation of  the  pollinodium  in  its  whole  length  to  the  carpogonium,  or  merely  of  the 
apex  of  the  pollinodium  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carpogonium.  Occasionally 
this  portion  of  the  carpogonium  is  prolonged  into  a  narrow  tube  like  the  trichogyne 
oi  NemaUan,  In  the  majority  of  the  observed  cases  there  is  no  direct  exchange  of 
protoplasmic  substance  between  the  pollinodium  and  the  carpogonium  in  the  process 
of  fertilisation :  the  two  organs  remain  closed  and  the  fertilising  matter  passes  from 
the  pollinodium  into  the  carpogonium  apparently  by  diffusion.  The  fertile  hyphae 
of  the  fructification  arise  usually  not  from  that  part  of  the  carpogonium  which  has 
been  in  direct  contact  with  the  pollinodium,  but  from  nearer  its  base.  Here  again  an 
analogy  with  the  formation  of  the  fructification  of  Florideae  presents  itself. 

Histologically  considered,  the  mycelium  and  the  fructification  of  these  Fungi 
consist  of  hyphae.  The  hyphse  are  multicellular,  usually  much-branched,  filaments 
which  grow  at  their  apices,  and  are  generally  very  long  and  thin.  In  many  cases, 
even  in  the  larger  fructifications,  as  for  instance  in  the  Mushrooms,  it  is  easy  to 
make  out  the  individual  hyphse,  but  in  other  cases,  although  the  tissue  really  consists 
of  hyphae,  a  so-called  pseudo-parenchyma  is  formed  by  the  close  aggregation  of  their 
short  thick  segments.  In  angiocarpous  Fungi  (Tuberaceae,  Gasteromycetes)  this 
pseudo-parenchyma  is  usually  differentiated  into  well-defined  concentric  layers. 
Commonly,  but  not  universally,  the  cell-walls  of  the  pseudo-parenchyma  are  not 
coloured  blue  when  treated  either  with  iodine  alone,  or  with  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  but  in  certain  cases  this  colouration  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  alone 
(Asd  of  Lichens).  Starch,  as  also  chlorophyll,  is  absent  from  all  Fungi,  and  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  since  starch  is  found  in  Phanerogams  which  possess  no 
chlorophyll. 

Fungi  grow  exclusively  upon  organic  substrata.  Many  grow  in  earth  which  is 
rich  in  humus  or  some  other  organic  matter,  others  are  parasitic  upon  and  within 
animals  and  plants;  this  parasitism  may  present  itself  in  the  most  varied  manner, 
the  most  remarkable  case  being  perhaps  that  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  occurs 
among  Lichens.  The  mycelium  usually  buries  itself  in  the  nutrient  substratum  and 
can  scarcely  be  separated  from  it,  whereas  the  fructification  comes  to  the  surface. 

As  I  do  not  propose  to  give  an  exact  systematic  account  of  the  iimumerable 


'  [In  Lichens  the  carpogonium  is  fertilised  by  non-motile  antherozoids,  termed  spcrmatia, 
which  resemble  those  of  the  Florideae.] 
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species  of  Fangi,  I  will  simply  endeavour  to  illDStrate  the  characteristics  of  the  three 
principal  grou|>s  above-mentioned  by  giving  a  complete  account  of  such  forms 
as  have  been  accurately  described  by  reliable  observers,  laying  especial  stress  upon 
the  more  important  features  of  their  life-history. 

A.   The  Ascomtcetes. 

In  the  fructification  of  the  Fungi  belonging  to  this  group  there  arise  from  the 
ends  of  the  fertile  ascogenous  hvphx  cells  of  a  club-shaped  or  spherical  form  (<wa), 
from  the  protoplasm  of  which  numerous  spores  {ascos^es)  are  developed  by  free-cell- 
formation ;  usually  a  definite  number  of  these  spores,  either  four  or  eight,  occurs 
in  e:ich  ascus.  The  fructifications  are  either  open  {apof^iaa)  or  more  or  less  com- 
pletely closed  {J>€riihicia). 

The  sj)ores  always  possess  a  firm  cuticularised  external  membrane,  the  exo- 
spore,  the  surface  of  which  usually  presents  asperities  of  different  kinds :  the  inner 
membrane  (endospore)  of  the  spore  forms,  when  the  exospore  has  become  ruptured 
in  germination,  the  first  hypha  (or  more  than  one)  from  which  the  mycelium  takes 
its  origin. 

The  mycelium  produces  in  many  instances  conidiophores  upon  which  the 
conidia  are  developed  by  abstriction.  The  conidia  generally  have  a  smooth  surface 
and  a  very  thin  external  membrane.  In  many  genera  they  do  not  occur,  although 
nearly-related  genera  possess  them  in  abundance :  for  instance,  they  are  absent  in 
Tuber  and  present  in  Pmicillium,  In  addition  to  the  conidiophores  there  occur 
beside  the  fructification  or  even  upon  it,  certain  peculiar  receptacles  in  which  larger 
or  smaller  conidia  (Stylogonidia  in  Pycnidia^  Spermaiia  in  Spermogonia)  ai;e  developed, 
which,  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  important  mycolog^cal  works  of  Tulasne, 
have  been  regarded  as  non-sexual  reproductive  cells  of  the  Ascomycete  upon  which 
they  exist  Since  De  Bary  has  sho\ni  that  in  many  cases  the  pycnidia  belong  to 
other  Fung^  which  are  parasitic  upon  those  in  question,  there  has  been  some  justifi- 
cation for  the  assumption  that  the  so-called  spermogonia  also  represent  distinct 
genera  of  Fungi ;  and  this  assumption  gains  in  probability  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  deprives  the  doctrine  of  the  pleomorphism  of  Fungi  of  its  last  remaining  support. 

(i)  Qyninoascus '  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  Ascomycetes.  It  is  a  small  Fungus 
growing  upon  horse-  or  sheep-dung,  the  mycelium  of  which  developes  numerous  sexual 
organs.  Here  the  pollinodium  and  the  carpogonium  are  completely  similar  before 
fertilisation,  but  after  it  has  taken  place  the  carpogonium  divides  so  as  to  form  a  row 
of  cells  which  grow  out  into  short  branched  filaments  bearing  at  their  ends  dense 
masses  of  asci  each  containing  eight  spores.  As  the  investment  is  quite  rudimentary 
the  fertile  portion  of  the  fructification  is  in  this  case  naked,  and  resembles,  in  this 
respect,  that  of  the  simplest  Florideae.     (Ntmalion). 

(2)  Discomycetes ^.    In  order  to  illustrate  as  fully  as  possible  the  formation  of 


'  Baranetzky,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1872,  no.  10. 

'  De  Bary,  Ueber  die  Fmchtentwickelung  der  Ascomyceten,  Leipzig,  1863,  p.  11. — De  Bary 
und  Woronin,  Beitrage  zur  Morphologie  u.  Physiologie  der  Pilze,  2nd  series,  pp.  1  and  82,  Frankfort 
1866. — Tulasne,  Annales  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  series,  vol.  VI.  p.  247.  1866. — Glinka- Janczewski,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1871,  no.  18.  [Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.  1878,  p.  438.  —  Brefeld,  Unters.  lib.  Schimmel- 
pilze  IV.] 
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a  completdy  developed  fructilication,  I  select  as  an  example  Aicobelut  /mfiiraeau, 
a  Discomycete  described  by  Janczewsti,    Fig.  104  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the 
entire  ftuctification  of  this  Fungus,  whilst  still 
in  cotmection  with  a  portion  of  the  mycelium,  a 

somewhat  diagrammatical! y  drawn  for  the  sake  _ '^_ 

of  clearness.     The  carpogonium   e   and   the  ',  ,-"',-' !'"-t"~-, 

pollinodium  /  arise  from  branches  of  the  my- 
celium. The  former  consists  of  a  row  of  thick 
short  cells,  and  is  considerably  curved;  the 
delicate  branches  of  the  latter  become  closely 
applied  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carpo- 
gonium. In  consequence  of  fertilisation,  one 
of  the  central  cells  of  the  carpogonium  (which 
is  designated  the  aicogoaium)'  grows  more 
vigorously  than  the  others,  assumes  a  some- 
what spherical  form,  and  developes  by  gem- 
mation numerous  filaments  from  which,  at  a 
later  period,  the  asci  are  developed.  In  ttk 
meanwhile  there  has  been  formed  from  the 
hyi^z  bearing  the  sexual  organs  'a  mass  of 
filaments  which  completely  invests  the  carpo- 
gonium, and  which  forms  the  large  sterile  por- 
tion of  the  fructification.  Its  hyphz  are  so 
aggregated  as  to  form  a  pseudo-parenchyma, 

r  in  Fig.  104  being  the  cortical  layer,  and  ;y  the  internal  portion,  in  which  the  sterile 
hyphz  are  diagrammatical ly  indicated.  TTie  ascogenous  filaments  which  have  sprung 
from  the  ascogonium  continue  to  grow  forming  a  layer  11  within  the  fructification,  the 
subhymenial  layer,  and  send  upwards  thick  club-shaped  branches,  the  asci,  within  which 
the  ^Mires  are  developed.  In  this  way  the  hymenium  <ui  is  formed,  and  it  is  com- 
pleted by  the  upgrowth  between  the  asci  of  parallel  branches,  the  so-called  paraphyses, 
from  the  sterile  portion.  Finally  the  cortex  r  gives  way  at  the  apex,  the  hymenium 
comes  to  lie  at  the  surface  and  expands  in  the  manner  represented  In  Fig.  205,  in 
order  that  the  spores  may  readily  escape  from  the  asci.  In  Fniza  canflueni,  the 
species  in  which  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  Ascomycetes  was  first  discovered  by 
De  Bary  in  i86j,  the  process  is  as  follows,  according  to  De  Bary's  and  Tulasne's 
exhaustive  researches; — The  mycelium  of  P.  cenfiutni  grows  on  the  ground;  branches 
arise  at  particular  points  of  its  hyph^  which  are  directed  upwards  and  again  branch 
abundantly ;  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets  the  or^'ans  of  conjugation  or  fertilisation 
are  produced  in  large  numbers  close  together,  forming  rosettes.  The  terminal  cells 
of  the  stronger  branchlets  swell  up  into  ovoid  vesicles  (Fig.  206,  a),  which  put  out 
a  usually  crooked  prolongation  (/).  From  another  cell  of  the  same  branch  lying 
beneath  this  carpogonium  grows  a  club-shaped  branchlet,  the  pollinodium,  the  apex 
of  which  (r)  unites  with  the  prolongation  just  mentioned.  After  this  has  taken  place, 
a  number  of  fine  hyphx  [b)  shoot  out  of  the  filament  which  bears  these  organs,  and 
these  surround  the  rosette  of  the  org.in  of  conjugation,  enclosing  it  in  a  dense  felt. 
This  felt  forms  the  body  of  the  fructification  ;  upon  its  upper  side  densely  crowded 
hyphz  immediately  rise  up  to  form  the  hymcnial  layer;  finally  the  fructification  becomes 
an  apothecium,  which  possesses  somewhat  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  105,  and  pro- 
duces the  ascospores  in  its  asci.  Woronin  observed  similar  phenomena  in  P.  granalaia 
3ind  jcutellata.  In  these  species  branches  consisting  of  three  or  more  cells  arise  from 
the  mycelium ;  the  terminal  cell  swells  out  into  a  globular  or  ovoid  form,  without, 
however,  putting  out  a  prolongation ;  from  the  cell  lying  beneath  it  arise  two  «■ 
more  slender  filaments  which  attach  themselves  closely  to  the  former.  The  conju- 
gating apparatus  now  becomes  densely  enveloped  in  numerous  hypbz  which  originate 
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beneath  it;  from  them  isdevelopted the  wallof theapothecium.  In  Jicoholui puUherrimiu 
the  carpogonium  consists  of  a  vermiform  bod;,  vhich  Tulasne  calls  the  SeeUelu.  It  is 
a  branch  of  the  mycelium,  consisting  of  a  Tovi  of  short  cells  which  are  much  broader 
than  those  of  the  mycelium.  The  adjacent  threads  put  out  small  branches,  pollinodia, 
the  terminal  cells  of  which  attach  themselves  flrmlf  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  scolecite. 
It  is  subsequently  covered  o^'er,  together  with  this  fertilising  organ,  by  branched  byphac 


which  spring  from  the  neighbouring  mycelium ;  and  a  ball  is  thus  formed  in  the  middle 
of  which  lies  the  scolecile ;  and  this  finally  grows  into  the  apothecium.  In  all  these 
cases  the  origin  of  the  ascogenous  filaments  from  the  carpogonium  has  not  as  yet  been 
observed,  but  according  to  analogy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case. 

In  this  group  of  the  Discomycetes  there  are  some  indiriduals  of  which  the  mycelium 
forms  conldia, and  the  unripe  fructification  is  in  inactive  sclerotium.     Pmza FueJuliana^ 

'  [Oa  Pevza  FvcMiana  and  Sdrroiiorum  see  Pirolta,  Nuov.  Gioni.  Bot.  Ital.  iSSi.] 
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has  been  carefully  investigated  by  De  Bary  with  a  view  to  the  elucidation  of  these 
points.  The  mycelium  of  this  Fungus  is  found  in  the  autumn  growing  upon  the  wet 
dead  leaves  of  the  Vine.  From  it  there  arise  erect  segmented  filaments,  several  milli- 
meters in  height,  which  ramify  frequently  towards  their  upper  ends,  numerous  oval 
conidia  being  developed  on  each  branch,  which  are  capable  of  immediate  germination 
and  give  rise  to  new  mycelia.  This  stage  of  development  of  this  Peziza  was  formerly 
regarded  as  representing  a  distinct  Fungus,  known  as  Botrytis  cinerea.  Later  on  the 
sclerotia  are  formed  upon  the  mycelium,  and  although  their  origin  from  sexual  organs 
has  not  been  actually  observed,  yet  after  the  observations  of  Brefeld  upon  PenicUlium 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  is  the  case.  The  sclerotia  appear  as  callosities  of 
various  form,  with  a  diameter  of  from  J  to  i  millimeter,  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  which 
is  infested  with  the  Fungus,  and  persist  after  that  this  tissue  has  undergone  decay. 
They  consist  of  a  dense  felt  of  hyphx  with  a  black  cortex.  If  they  be  placed  upon 
moist  earth  soon  after  their  formation,  a  great  number  of  conidiophores  are  developed 
from  them.  If,  however,  the  sclerotia  have  remained  inactive  for  some  months,  they 
produce,  when  placed  upon  moist  earth,  small  stalked  cups,  the  flattened  cavity  of 
which  bears  a  hymenium  in  which  ascospores  are  formed  (Fig.  205) ;  this  fructification 
is  the  Pgxhca  Fuckeliana, 

In  addition  to  other  genera  which  have  small  fructifications,  this  group  includes  also 
the  Helvellaceae,  to  which  the  genera  Morcbella  (Morel),  Helvellay  Spatbulanay  and 
Gecglosjtpm  belong.  In  these  the  fructification  is  borne  on  a  stalk,  and  is  either  hat- 
shaped  or  club-shaped,  and  attains  a  considerable  size.  The  hymenium  covers  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  fructification. 

(3)  The  Erysiphes^  form  spherical  perithecia  upon  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
stratum which  they  inhabit,  but  they  remain  so  small  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye,  whereas  the  mycelium  attains  a  considerable  size.  The  investment 
of  the  fructification  is  a  delicate  hollow  sphere  consisting  of  pseudo-parenchyma,  sur- 
rounding the  few  asci  which  spring  from  the  carpogonium. 

The  very  numerous  species  of  the  genus  Erysipbe  (Mildew)  occur  upon  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  and  green  stems  of  Dicotyledons,  and  less  frequently  on  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons also^  The  ramified  mycelial  filaments  extend  over  the  epidermis,  crossing 
and  re-crossing  one  another,  and  throw  out  haustoria  at  numerous  points  which  pene- 
trate into  the  cells  of  the  epidermis.  The  mycelia  are  reproduced  by  means  of  conidia 
which  are  abstricted  in  rows  at  the  upper  end  of  the  erect  unbranched  conidiophores. 
These  reproductive  organs,  formerly  termed  OUiunty  are  the  only  ones  at  present  known 
in  many  species,  as,  for  instance,  in  Erysipbe  (Oidium)  Tucieri,  the  Fungus  which  pro- 
duces disease  in  grapes.  In  many  other  species,  however,  the  sexually  developed  fruits 
may  easily  be  found.  Usually  numerous  filaments  grow  out  from  the  cortical  portion 
of  these  fruits,  which  either  attach  themselves,  like  the  mycelial  filaments,  to  the 
substratum,  or  remain  quite  free  forming  a  delicate  fringe.  Both  fruits  and  conidia 
may  be  developed  upon  the  same  mycelium. 

The  simplest  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit  occurs  in  the  sub-gei\us  Spbxro- 
tbeca.  Fig.  207.  The  carpogonia  and  pollinodia  are  developed  together  at  the  points 
at  which  the  mycelial  filaments  cross  one  another,  and  are  in  contact  from  their  first 
appearance.  They  are  both  small  lateral  branches;  the  one  from  which  the  carpo- 
gonium f  is  to  be  formed  assumes  an  ovoid  shape,  and  is  then  shut  off  by  a  septum ; 
the  one  which  is  to  become  the  pollinodium  p  curves  over  the  apex  of  the  carpogonium, 
and  a  septum  is  formed  in  its  curved  portion.  After  fertilisation,  filaments  spring  from 
beneath  the  basal  wall  of  the  carpogonium,  as  also  from  the  pollinodium  (IV  b),  which 
closely  invest  the  carpogonium  and  grow  up  and  come  together  over  its  apex;   they 


*  Tulasne,  Selecta  fungonim  carpologia,  I.  Paris  i860. — De  Bary  und  Woronin,  Beitrage  zur 
Morphol.  und  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  3rd  series.     Frankfort  1870. 

*  perhaps  Spharotheca  pannosa  (Rosarum)  also  penetrates  into  the  tissues  of  its  host. 
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become  mnlticeUular  in  consequence  of  tbe  formation  of  traasTcrse  lepU  within  them, 
and,  lying  closely  side  by  side,  they  giTe  rise  to  a  pseudo-parenchyma.  From  the 
internal  surface  of  this  inTcstment,  as  it  increases  in  siee,  short  (iUmentt  are  kitct 
off  which  Gil  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  carpogoninm  which  has  not  as  yet 
undergone  much  change  (V  b).  The  still  unicellular  carpogonium  now  begins  to 
grow  vigorously;  it  is  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  cdls,  an  upper  and 
a  lower,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  simple  form  of  ascogenoos  filament,  the  ^tkal 
cell  of  which  is  directly  converted  into  an  asms  (V  a).  The  qiical  cxil,  by  its  rapid 
growth,  soon  occupies  the  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  fructification,  and  eight  qiores 
are  produced  by  free-cell-fonnation  in  its  protoplasm.  Slight  pressure  upon  the  fruit 
causes  the  extrusion  of  the  ascus  (II  a).  In  other  ErysipheK,  the  peritheda  of 
which  contain  several  asci,  as  E.  UmbrU'^eramm,  cernmuidi,  lan^roctirpa,  etc.,  the  car- 
pogonium b  also  origina'ly  unicellular,  but  it  grows  within  the  investment  into  a  long, 
thick,  curved  filament,  which  b  divided  into  segments  by  nomerous  septa.  Many  of 
these  segments  throw  out  lateral  branches  which  bear  the  asci. 


These  Erysiphez  which  have  numerous  asci  alFord  a  transition  to  the  I 
which  the  carpogonium,  even  before  fertilisation,  elongates  considerably  and  becomes 
spirally  wound. 

The  life-history  of  Euretium  refeiu  and  that  of  Buretium  Asptrgillui  glauctu  have 
been  also  recounted  In  detail  by  De  Bary.  Both  species  are  found  on  the  most 
various  decaying  or  dead  organic  bodies,  and  are  especially  abundant  on  preserved  fruit. 
The  Fungus  makes  its  appearance  as  a  delicate  flocculent  white  mycelium  overspreading 
the  surface,  from  which  the  upright  conidiophores  soon  rise  in  targe  numbers.  These 
swell  in  the  upper  part  into  a  globular  form,  and  on  the  upper  half  of  the  globe 
there  arise  a  number  of  peg-shaped  projections,  densely  crowded  and  arranged  radially, 
the  iltrigmala,  each  of  which  produces  gradually  a  long  chain  of  greenish  conidia; 
so  that  finally  the  head  of  the  receptacle  is  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of  them.  During 
this  formation  of  conidia,  the  sexual  organs  appear  on  the  same  mycelium.  The  female 
organ,  the  carpogonium,  is  the  cortscrew-like  end  of  a  branch  of  the  mycelium  (Fig.  aoS, 
J,  ai),  the  coils  of  which  become  gradually  closer,  until,  when  actually  in  contact,  they 
form  a  hollow  spiral  (B,  C).  During  this  process  about  as  many  septa  are  formed  as 
there  are  turns  of  the  helix  (i.e.  5  or  6),     From  the  lowest  coil  of  the  carpogonium  two 


'  tWithelm,  Die  Piligattuog  A%p*rgiUta,  1877.] 
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■lender  branches  now  shoot  out  at  opposite  points,  a.nd  grow  upwards  on  the  outside 
of  the  beljx ;  one  of  these  derelopes  more  quickly,  reaches  the  uppermost  coil,  and 
beonnes  closely  attached  to  it  by  its  apes  {B,  p).  This  branch  is  the  poUinodium. 
Conjugation  takes  place  between  its  apex  and  that  of  the  carpogotiium,  the  cell-walls 
being  absorbed  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  two  cells 
commingle.  Soon  afterwards  new  filaments  sprout  out  tiom  the  lower  part  of  the 
poUinodium  and  of  the  carpogonium,  wblcb  intrease  in  number,  cling  closely  to  the  spiral 
(O,  and  finally  entirely  envelope  it.  From  these  filaments  a  layer  of  polygonal  celb  (/)) 
is  formed  by  numerous  transverse  divisions,  which  envelopes  the  carpogonium.  Tbe 
cells  of  the  enveloiung  layer  grow  inwards  as  papillae  which  become  septate  (£).  While 
the  enveloping  layer  is  increasing  in  sie,  the  cavity  of  tbe  peritheeium,  which  is  thus 
enlarged,  is  filled  up  by  the  papillz,  and  they  finally  insert  themselves  between  the  coils 


of  the  carpogonium  which  have  now  become  looser.  These  papilla  become  divided 
by  septa  into  numerous  cells  of  similar  diameter,  so  that  at  last  the  space  between 
the  enveloping  layer  and  the  coils  of  the  carpogonium  is  filled  by  a  pseudo- parenchyma 
(F).  During  these  processes  a  large  number  of  septa  arise  in  the  carpogonium,  and 
soon  there  shoot  from  its  cells  numerous  commencements  of  branches,  which  penetrate 
on  all  sides  between  the  cells  of  the  pseudo -parenchyma,  become  septate,  and  ramify. 
Their  last  ramifications  are  the  asci  (G),  which  therefore  owe  their  origin  to  the 
fertilised  carpogonium.  These  internal  changes  are  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
increase  in  size  of  the  whole  peritheeium.  During  the  development  of  the  asci 
the  pseudo-parenchyma  becomes  looser,  its  cells  round  themselves  off,  become  capable 
of  swelling,  lose  their  fatty  contents,  and  finally  disappear ;   in  the  ripe  peritheeium 
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it  is  replaced  by  the  asci.  The  increase  in  size  of  the  cells  of  the  parietal  layer  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  the  whole  perithecium,  and  they  become  covered  with  a  sulphur- 
yellow  coating  which  attains  a  considerable  thickness  and  consists  probably  of  a  resinous 
or  fatty  substance.  Finally  these  cells  also  collapse  and  dry  up ;  the  eight-spored  asci 
also  break  up,  till  finally  the  perithecium  consists  only  of  the  brittle  yellow  coating  and 
of  the  mass  of  spores  enclosed  by  it,  which  are  set  free  by  gentle  pressure.  I»  a 
similar  manner  to  the  perithecium,  the  mycelium  also  becomes  covered  by  a  coating, 
in  this  case  of  a  chestnut  colour,  on  which  the  perithecia  are  now  individually  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  as  yellow  granules.  The  ripe  spores  have  the  form  of  biconvex  lenses 
(H) ;  when  germinating  the  endospore  which  puts  out  the  germinating  filament  swells 
up  violently  and  splits  the  exospore  into  two  halves.  TJie  mycelium  which  proceeds 
from  the  ascospores  produces,  like  that  which  arises  from  the  conidia,  at  first  conidio- 
phores  and  afterwards  perithecia ;  but  a  proper  alternation  of  sexual  and  non-sexual 
generations  does  not  occur  here. 

(4)  The  TuberaoesB  (Truffles)  form  subterranean  tuberous  fructifications,  which 
may  be  as  large  as  a  clenched  fist.  They  are  usually  provided  with  a  firm  thick 
cortex  of  pseudo-parenchyma,  and  consist  internally  of  a  dense  felt  of  hyphae  in 
which  the  ascogenous  filaments  ramify.  The  asci,  within  which  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced, are  imbedded  in  this  tissue,  and  are  arranged  in  groups  or  layers  of  various 
forms  which,  in  a  section,  present  the  appearance  of  chambers  or  of  a  dark  veining. 
Until  recently  the  development  of  these  fructifications  had  not  been  traced,  and  their 
morphological  structure  was  but  imperfectly  understood.  The  discovery  made  by 
Brefeld  that  the  commonest  of  all  Moulds,  PenicUUum  glaucum,  is  merely  the  conidia- 
bearing  mycelium  of  a  small  Truffle,  has,  however,  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
morphology  of  this  group  of  Fungi. 

The  mycelium  of  PenicHlium  glaucum  grows  upon  nearly  all  organic  substrata,  even 
upon  liquids,  forming  a  dense  felt.  From  it  erect  filaments  arise  which  form  at  their 
upper  ends  pencils  of  branches,  and  at  the  extremities  of  these  long  rows  of  greenish 
conidia  are  developed.  These  conidia  are  everywhere  dispersed  in  the  air,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  this  Fungus  is  of  such  universal  occurrence. 

Like  the  Truffles,  PcnlciUium  only  produces  its  fructification  when  deprived  of 
air  and  of  light,  under  circumstances  in  fact  which  are  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conidiophores.  The  fructifications  are  of  a  yellowish  colour  and  attain  the 
size  of  a  small  pin's  head.  On  this  account  they  were  overlooked  until  Brefeld  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  them  artificially.  '  The  mycelium  *  must  be  cultivated  upon  a 
substratum  which  affords  it  abundant  nourishment  and  enables  it  to  attain,  without  any 
interruption,  its  most  complete  vegetative  development.  This  is  reached  as  a  rule 
in  from  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  spores  have  been  sown.  The  access  of  the  atmo- 
spheric  oxygen  must  now  be  diminished  by  proper  means,  and  the  exhaustive  formation 
of  conidiophores  will  thereby  be  prevented.  Since  these  conditions  are  not  commonly 
fulfilled  in  nature,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  that  only  the  asexual  form  of 
Pentcillium  has  hitherto  been  known. 

*  The  sexual  organs  of  Penicillium  agree  in  all  essentials  with  those  of  Eurotium 
described  by  De  Bary.  They  consist  of  a  spirally-wound  ascogonium  (carpogonium), 
the  female  organ,  and  of  a  pollinodium,  the  male  organ. 

*  After  the  fertilisation  of  the  ascogonium,  a  process  of  development  commences 
which  differs  very  materially  from  anything  of  the  kind  as  yet  described  among 
the  Ascomycetes.  In  this  case  also  the  fertilised  ascogonium  becomes  invested  by 
filaments  which  arise,  evidently  in  consequence  of  fertilisation,  from  beneath  the 
ascogonium,  but  here  the  ascogonium  itself  at  once  begins  to  grow  and  its  branches 
extend  among  the  surrounding  filaments.  When  the  growing  ascogonium  is  enclosed 
by  eight  or  more  (8-15)  layers  of  filaments,  no  new  layers  are  formed,  but  those  which 


The  following  is  taken  literally  from  Brefeld's  prtliminary  account  in  Flora,  1873,  no.  21. 
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already  exist  become  ftirthcr  developed.  This  deveiopment  consists  in  the  division 
of  the  filaments  into  very  numerous  cells,  which  expand  and  thus  form  a  coherent  tissue. 
Tlie  further  extension  of  the  ascogenous  filaments  is  first  diminished  and  then  arrested 
by  the  gradually  increasing  coherence  of  the  investing  cells,  and  they  are  seen,  in 
a  median  section,  as  thick  hyphz  running  concentrically.  After  this  formation  of 
tissue  has  taken  place  an  expansion  of  the  cells,  which  is  not  uniform  throughout, 
takes  place,  so  that  they  attain  six  or  eight  times  their  previous  size,  and  then  their 
walls  become  much  thickened.  This  thickening  begins  simultaneously  at  two  points. 
Internally,  in  the  ascogenous  hyphae,  and  externally,  in  a  zone  which  is  separated  from 
the  periphery  by  a  few  layers  of  cells. 

*  Tlie  fructification,  now  free  from  the  mycelium,  is  of  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
grain  of  coarse  yellow  sand.  It  is  a  sclerotium,  consisting  of  from  two  to  four  peri- 
pheral layers  of  cells  elongated  tangentially,  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  and  internally 
of  large  cells  arranged  radially  which  become  smaller  towards  the  interior.  Between 
these  run  the  firm  ascogenous  hyphx  appearing  like  much-branched  passages  in  the 
tissue. 

*  The  sclerotia  may  be  preserved  in  the  dry  state  for  as  long  as  three  months  without 
losing  their  vitality.  If  they  are  placed  upon  moist  blotting-paper,  a  further  development 
of  the  ascogenous  hyphz  takes  place  within  six  or  seven  weeks.  They  again  acquire  the 
appearance  of  living  hyphae,  and  become  divided  into  numerous  cells,  each  cell  being 
capable  of  producing  a  branch  which,  at  its  first  appearance,  divides  into  a  thick  and 
a  thin  filament.  The  thick  filaments  are  concerned  in  the  development  of  the  spores, 
whereas  the  thin  filaments,  which  are  but  slightly  branched  and  without  septa,  cause  the 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  tissue  and  supply  the  thick  ones  with  nutriment.  The 
thick  filaments  form  numerous  closely-placed  lateral  branches  immediately  behind  their 
apices,  a  septum  being  formed  between  each  pair.  These  branches  form  a  series  of  asci, 
each  of  which  contains  eight  spores. 

*  The  result  of  further  development  is  that  the  whole  internal  sterile  tissue  is  absorbed, 
the  brown  external  layers  alone  remaining ;  the  ripe  asci  together  with  the  hyphx  bearing 
them  and  the  nutrient  filaments  also  disappear,  so  that  finally,  in  six  or  eight  months, 
the  sclerotium,  although  it  has  not  altered  in  external  appearance,  has  become  converted 
into  a  vesicle  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  countless  spores  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

*  When  seen  under  favourable  circumstances  each  ascospore  gives  rise  to  a  mycelium 
quite  similar  to  that  developed  from  a  conidium,  which  bears  the  characteristic  conidio- 
phores,  each  one  of  which  can  be  genetically  traced  through  the  filaments  of  the  mycelium 
to  the  individual  spores. 

*  If,  in  consequence  of  desiccation,  of  a  too  advanced  maturity,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  the  sclerotia  lose  their  capacity  for  growth,  that  is,  if  the  ascogenous  filaments 
within  them  have  lost  their  vitality,  certain  cells  of  their  tissue  may  still  be  capable  of 
germinating.  The  hyphx  springing  from  them  come  to  the  surface  through  fissures  in 
the  sclerotium,  and  proceed  to  form  the  ordinary  conidiophores.  In  this  process  the 
physiological  difference  between  the  ascogenous  filaments  and  the  tissue  surrounding 
them,  which  amounts  to  a  perfect  contrast,  becomes  more  definitely  manifest.' 

The  similarity  of  structure  presented  both  by  the  ripe  and  the  unripe  fructifications 
of  Penicillium  with  young  and  mature  Truffles  makes  it  at  once  evident  that  Penicillium 
belongs  to  the  Tuberacex,  and  suggests  that  the  formation  of  the  fruit  of  the  other 
members  of  this  group  takes  place  in  the  way  so  fully,  described  with  reference  to 
Penicillium,  Tulasne's '  figures,  especially  that  of  Elaphomyces  Lrveilleiy  represent  the 
ascogenous  filaments  within  the  sterile  tissue  of  the  Truffles,  and  Brefeld  observed  them 
again  in  Tuber  rufum.    The  well-known  yellow  bands  of  hyphx  correspond  to  the  asco- 


*  Tulasne,  Fungi  hypogjci,  Paris  1862.     [See  also  Reess,  Parasitismus  von  Elaphomyces  granu- 
laius,  Sitzber.  d.  phys.  meet.  Soc.  zu  Krlangcn,  1880.] 
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genous  filaments ;  they  give  rise  to  asci  and  at  the  same  time  absorb  the  surroimding 
sterile  tissue. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  interior  of  Truffles  is  due  to  the  numerous  dark-coloured  spores, 
and  the  marbled  appearance  with  light  and  dark  veins  is  the  result  of  the  distribution  of 
the  bands  of  sporiferous  filaments  in  the  colourless  sterile  tissue.  The  latter  contains 
air  between  its  hyphx  and  therefore  appears  white  when  seen  by  reflected  light.  The 
spores  of  Truffles  are  formed  in  club-shaped  or  spherical  asci  of  considerable 
size,  by  a  process  of  free-cell  formation.  They  are  invested  by  an  exospore  which  is 
covered  with  asperities,  or  has  a  rugose  surface. 

It  is  as  yet  unknown  whether  or  not  the  mycelium  of  the  Truffles,  like  that  of 
PemciiJium,  lives  exposed  to  the  air  and  forms  conidia  at  any  period  of  its  existence. 

(5)  The  Pyrenomyoetes^  usually  produce  their  asci,  which  generally  contain  eight 
spores  and  are  of  an  elongated  club-shape,  within  small  flask-shaped  or  roundish  recep- 
tacles, which  are  termed  perithecia.  The  wall  of  a  free  isolated  perithecium  (as  in 
Sphteria,  Sordarioj  and  others)  consists  of  a  firm  pseudoparenchymatous  tissue  of  a  dark 
colour.  The  perithecium  contains  at  first  a  delicate  transparent  tissue  free  from  air, 
which  is  afterwards  absorbed  by  the  asci  and  paraphyses.  These  spring  from  a  hymenial 
layer  which  clothes  either  the  whole  of  the  wall  of  the  perithecium,  or  only  its  basal 
portion.  The  perithecia  are  either  open  from  the  flrst  (as  in  Spbteria  tjpbina,  SorJaria), 
or  they  are  originally  closed  and  afterwards  form  an  orifice  clothed  with  hairs  through 
which  the  spores  can  escape  (Xylaria), 

In  a  number  of  forms  (Sphssrias  simplices  such  as  Pleospora^  Sordaria)  the  free 
perithecia  originate  singly  or  in  groups  upon  the  inconspicuous  filamentous  mycelium 
which  usually  inhabits  dead  plants,  but  occurs  also  on  living  ones.  It  is  certain  from 
Woronin's  observations  upon  Spbmria  Lemanntsd  and  Sordaria  that  in  these  cases  each 
perithecium  is  the  result  of  a  sexual  act,  and  therefore  represents  an  entire  fruit.  In 
other  Pyrenomycetes,  however,  a  so-called  stroma  is  first  formed  from  the  myceliunu 
This  is  a  cushion-shaped,  mushroom-like,  cup-shaped,  or  arborescent  structure,  consist- 
ing of  a  dense  mass  of  apparently  homogeneous  tissue,  in  which  numerous  perithecia  are 
developed.  It  remains  uncertain  whether,  in  such  cases,  the  stroma  is  merely  a  peculiar 
form  of  the  mycelium  within  which  the  sexual  organs  are  subsequently  developed  and 
which  bears  a  corresponding  number  of  perithecia,  or  whether  the  entire  stroma  is  the 
result  of  one  act  of  fertilisation  and  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  fructification 
the  asci  of  which  are  produced  in  numerous  perithecia.  Of  these  alternatives  the  latter 
is  the  more  probable,  for  in  Ciaviceps  the  stroma  itself  is  derived  from  a  scelerotium, 
which  is  doubtless  the  product  of  a  sexual  process. 

The  asexual  reproductive  cells  or  conidia  are  developed,  among  the  Pyrenomycetes, 
not  merely  from  the  mycelium,  but  more  especially  from  the  stroma,  and  (as  in  Pemcii- 
Jium) even  from  the  wall  of  the  perithecium.  They  are  formed  on  longer  or  shorter 
hyphal  branches  usually  in  considerable  numbers,  and  occasionally  larger  and  smaller 
conidia  occur  in  the  same  species.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  receptacles 
known  as  spermogonia  and  pycnidia^  which  also  form  larger  and  smaller  conidia,  are 
probably  parasites,  and  do  not  form  part  of  the  cycle  of  life  of  the  plant  which  they 
infest. 

I  select  as  an  example  for  more  detailed  description  the  Fungus  which  produces  the 
Ergot, — Clavicepj  purpurea'.   Its  development  begins  with  the  formation  of  a  filamentous 

*  Tulasne,  Selecta  fungorum  carpologia,  Paris  1860-65. — Woronin  und  De  Bary,  Beitrage  zur 
Morph.  u.  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  Frankfurt  1870. — Fuisting,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1868,  p.  179.  [Gilkinet,  Rcch. 
morph.  sur  les  Pyrenomycetes,  I,  Sordariees,  1874.] 

'  [Bauke,  Beitr.  z.  Kennt.  der  Pycniden,  Nov.  Act.  Leop-Carol.  Akad.  1876,  has  shown  that, 
in  certain  cases  at  least,  the  pycnidium  with  its  stylogonidia  is  a  definite  part  of  the  life-history  of 
these  Fungi.] 

'  Tulasne,  Annalcs  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  vol.  XX.  p.  5. — KUhn,  Mittheilungen  des  landw.  Inst  in  Halle, 
vol.  I.  1863. 
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t,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ovary  of  Grasses,  especially  of  Rye, 
while  still  enclosed  between  the  palex,  covers  it  with  a  thick  weft,  and  partially  pene- 
tntes  into  its  tissue,  while  the  apex  and  often  other  parts  of  the  ovary  remain  exempt 
from  its  attacks.  The  ovary  becomes  replaced  by  a  soft  white  mycelial  tissue  which 
retains  nearly  Its  original  form,  the  style  being  not  unfrequcntly  still  borne  on  its  sunmiit. 
The  surface  of  the  tissue  of  the  Fungus  is  marked  by  a  number  of  deep  furrows  and 
forms  a  lai^e  number  of  conidia  on  basidia  arranged  radially,  imbedded  in  a  mucilaginous 
suhstance  which  exudes  between  the  palez.  In  this  condition  the  Fungus  had  been  at 
one'time  considered  a  distinct  genus,  and  described  under  tlie  name  of  Spbticrlia.  The 
conidia  can  germinate  at  once  and  immediately  again  detach  conidia,  which,  according  lo 
Kflhn,  again  produce  a  sphacelia  in  other  Grasses,  The  mycelium  of  the  sphacelia 
forms,  when  the  production  of  conidia  has  reached  its  height,  a  thick  felt  of  firmer  hyph^ 
at  the  base  of  the  ovary,  which  is  at  first  still  surrounded  by  the  looser  tissue  of  the 
qihacdia.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  sclerotium  or  Ergot;  itssurfacesc 


a  dark-violet  colour,  and  grows  to  a  horn-shaped  body,  often  as  much  as  an  inch  in 
length.  In  the  meantime  the  sphacelia  ceases  lo  grow,  its  tissue  dies  and  is  ruptured 
beneath  by  the  sclerotium,  and  carried  upwards  on  its  summit,  where  it  is  placed  like  a 
cap  and  afterwards  falls  off.  The  hard  ripe  sclerotium  now  remains  till  the  autumn,  or 
usually  till  the  next  spring  in  a  dormant  state;  the  formation  of  the  stroma  begins  when 
the  sclerotium  Is  lying  on  the  damp  ground.  The  stromata  arise  beneath  the  skin,  a 
number  of  closely-packed  branches  being  formed  at  definite  points  from  the  medullary 
byphx;  the  bundle  breaks  through  the  skin,  and  grows  up  into  the  stroma  which  consists 
ofalongstalk  and  aglobular  head.  In  the  latter  a  Urge  number  of  flask-shaped  perithecia 
(Fig.  309,  fl  and  C,  cp)  appear,  which  do  not  possess  a  clearly -de  fined  wall.  Each 
perithccium  is  filled  from  the  bottom  by  a  number  of  asci,  in  each  of  which  several 
slender  filiform  spores  are  produced.  These  spores  swell  up  in  damp  situations,  and 
It  put  germinating  filaments  at  several  points.     When  they  reach  the  young  flowers  of 
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Rye,  or  of  other  nearly  allied  grasses,  Kiihn  states  that  the  sphacelia  arises  frofn  them, 
and  the  cycle  of  development  is  thus  completed. 

(6)  Lichens*.  From  the  researches  of  Schwendener',  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  Lichens  are  true  Fungi  belonging  to  the  Ascomycetes  (Discomycetes 
and  Pyrenomycetes),  but  distinguished  by  a  singular  parasitism.  Their  hosts  are  Algae, 
which  grow  normally  in  damp  places  but  not  actually  in  water,  and  belong,  moreover, 
to  very  various  groups  (rarely  Confervaceac,  frequently  Chroococcaceac  and  Nostocaceae, 
more  often  Palmellaceae,  sometimes  Chroolepidez).  The  Fungi  themselves  (Lichen- 
forming  Fungi)  are  not  found  in  any  other  form  than  as  parasites  on  Algae ;  while  the 
Algae  which  are  attacked  by  them,  and  which,  when  combined  with  the  Fimgus,  are 
called  Gonidia^  are  known  in  the  free  condition  without  the  Fungus.  When  the  species 
attacked  by  the  Lichen-fiingus  is  a  filamentous  Alga,  and  the  development  of  the 
hyphal  tissue  is  only  moderate  (as  in  Epbebe  and  Canogonium),  the  true  state  of  the 
case  is  at  once  clear;  and  as  Lichens  of  this  kind  have  become  better  known,  the 
suspicion  has  frequently  arisen  that  they  are  in  fact  only  Algae  infested  by  Fungi. 
In  the  Collemaceae  also  attention  has  frequently  been  drawn  to  the  identity  of  the 
gonidia  with  the  moniliform  filaments  of  Nostocaceae ;  but  in  this  case  the  nourishing  Alga 
usually  undergoes  considerable  changes  of  habit,  at  least  in  its  external  contour,  from 
the  influence  of  the  parasitic  Fungus,  like  Euphorbia  Cyparissias  from  its  parasitic 
yEciMum,  But  the  greater  number  of  Lichen-fungi  prefer  as  hosts  the  Chroococcaceae 
and  Palmellaceae  which  grow  as  stains  and  incrustations  on  damp  ground,  the  bark 
of  trees,  and  stones.  The  separate  cells  and  groups  of  cells  of  these  Algae  become  so 
involved  by  the  tissue  of  the  Fungus,  that  they  are  at  last  only  interspersed  here  and 
there  in  the  dense  hyphal  tissue,  or  appear  in  it  as  a  special  layer  (the  gonidial  layer). 
The  growth  and  multiplication  of  these  Algae,  which  thus  become  entirely  enclosed  by 
their  parasites,  is  not  hindered,  but  their  development  is  disturbed  in  other  ways.  When, 
however,  they  are  freed  from  their  enclosing  Fungus-tissue,  their  normal  development 
proceeds,  and  in  a  few  cases  even  the  formation  of  zoogonidia  takes  place  in  them, 

*  Tulasne,  M^moire  pour  servir  k  Thistoire  organographique  et  physiologique  des  Lichens 
(Annales  des  Sci.  Nat.  3rd  series,  vol.  XVII). — Schwendener,  Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Flechten- 
thallus  (in  Nageli's  Beitrage  zur  wissensch.  Botanik.  i860  and  1862. — Ditto,  Laub-  u.  Gallertflechten 
(Nageli's  Beitrage  zur  wissensch.  Botanik.  i868).~Ditto,  Plora,  1872,  nos.  11-15.— Stahl,  Beit.  z. 
Entwickel.-Gesch.  dcr  Flechten,  1877.      [Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc.  1873,  P*   235.  and  1878,  pp. 

144.  438-] 

'  [The  views  of  Schwendener  have  been  corroborated  by  Bornet  in  an  elaborate  memoir  pub- 
lished in  the  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1873,  vol.  XVII.  He  also  put  them  to  a  synthetical  test  by  sowing 
the  spores  of  Parmelia  parietina  upon  Protococcus.  About  the  fifteenth  day  the  hyphae  were  well 
developed  and  ramified.  Wherever  they  met  isolated  cells  of  Protococcus  or  groups  of  them, 
they  attached  themselves  either  directly  or  by  means  of  a  lateral  branch.  They  did  this  to  the 
Protococcus  only,  neglecting  altogether  the  other  bodies  which  were  mixed  with  it.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  when  the  spores  of  Biatora  muscorum  were  sown  upon  Protococcus,  Spores  of 
Parmelia  sown  separately  ramified  much  less  and  developed  no  chlorophyll;  Protococcus,  on  the 
other  hand,  during  the  same  period  remaine<I  unchanged  and  put  out  no  hyphse.  Tulasne,  however, 
sowed  the  spores  of  Lichens  and  believed  that  he  twice  detected  the  formation  of  gonidia  upon  the 
hyphx  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1852,  XVII,  pp.  96-98).  De  Bary  indeed  described  the  green  gonidium 
as  originating  by  the  expansion  of  a  short  lateral  branch  of  the  hypha  into  a  globular  cell,  which 
is  shut  off  by  a  septum  and  assumes  a  green  colour ;  once  formed,  it  increases  independently  by 
division,  and  a  number  of  the  gonidia  eventually  lie  without  stipites  in  the  interstices  of  the 
Lichen-tissue  (Morph.  u.  Phys.  der  Pilze.  pp.  258,  263-265).  Berkeley  also  believes  that  the 
gonidia  originate  from  the  hyphse.  having  had  *  a  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  development 
from  the  threads  of  the  mycelium  in  specimens  developed  within  the  vessels  of  pine  wood '  (Introd. 
to  Crypt.  Bot.  p.  373).  For  a  careful  resumd  of  all  the  recent  literature  of  the  subject  by  Archer, 
see  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sc  1873.  p.  217.  In  this  country  Bentham  has  criticised  Schwendener's 
view  (^Address  to  Lin.  Soc.  May  23,  1873),  and  Thwaites  and  Berkeley  have  also  expressed  their 
.dissent  ^^Gard.  Chron.  1873,  p.  1341).] 
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fint  observed  b)'  Faminlzin  and  Baranetzty,  but  incorrccll;  explained.  It  is  to 
Schnendencr's  knowledge  of  the  facts,  the  result  of  researches  extending  over  many 
years,  that  the  correct  interpretation  is  due  in  these  cases  of  ihe  relationship  twme  by  the 
Lichen' forming  Fungus  to  the  gonidia.  i.  c  to  the  Alga  which  it  attacks'. 

After  these  preliminary  remarks  the  following  description  will  be  intelligible  to  the 
beginner.  It  b  transferred,  with  but  slight  alterations,  from  the  first  edition  of  this 
book.  We  will  consider  first  the  Lichen  as  a  whole,  as  it  comes  under  observation,  the 
nourishing  Alga  being  distinguished  as  an  elemental  form  of  the  thallus  under  the  name 
Gonidia;  and  we  will  afterwards  discuss  the  question  of  their  algal  nature  more  in  detail. 

The  7bt>lliu  of  Lichens  is  commonly  developed  in  the  form  of  incrustations  which 
cover  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees,  or  penetrate  between  the  iamelli  of  the  epidermis  of 
woody  plants,  and  then  expose  only  the  fructifications  above  the  surface.  These  Crus- 
laceous  Lichens,  as  they  are  termed,  have  become  so  completely  united  in  their  growth 
to  their  substratum,  at  least  on  the  under  side,  that  they  cannot  be  detached  completely 

n  it  without  injury  to  the  thallus  (Fig.  no,  A,B,C).    The  crustaceous  Lichcn-lhallus 


passes  orer,  through  various  gradations,  into  that  of  the  Foliaceous  Lichens ;  the  latter 
forms  flake-like  expansions  often  curled,  which  can  be  completely  detached  from  the 
ground,  stones,  moss,  bark,  &c.  which  support  them,  since  they  are  attached  to  it  only 
in  places  by  a  few  organs  of  attachment,  the  Rbizinej.  The  foliaceous  thallus  often 
attains  considerable  dimensions,  in  the  large  species  of  Piliigrra  and  Sticia  as  much  as 
a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  j  to  i  mm.  in  thickness,  and  then  generally  assumes  a 
circular  form;  at  the  growing  margin  it  forms  rounded  indented  lobes  (Fig.  iti  and 
Fig.  a  I  J,  B\.  A  third  form  of  the  Lie  hen- thallus,  also  united  with  the  previous  one  by 
transitional  forms,  is  shown  in  the  Fruticose  Lichens,  which  are  attached  only  at  one  spot 
and  with  a  narrow  base,  and  rise  from  it  in  the  form  of  small  much-branched  shrubs, 
The  branches  of  the  tballos  are  either  flat  and  ligulate,  like  th?  lobes  of  many  foliaceous 
Lichens,  or  slender  and  cylindrical  (Fig.  iii,A).  h\  ClaJonia  aii<S  St/reocauloH  vie  have  not 
so  much  a  transition  from  the  foliaceous  tu  (he  fruticose  thallus  as  a  combination  of  the 


'  A  few  additlonBl  hi^taricsl  n 


vill  be  found  at  the  end  of  (his  u 
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two,  a  foliaceous  expansLon  of  smill  size  being  first  formed,  the  cup-shaped  or  frutieosely- 
branchcd  thallus  afterwards  rising  from  this. 


The  thallus  of  Lichens  can  be  dried,  so  as  to  be  pulverised,  without  losing  its  vitalilf. 
When  saturated  with  water  it  has  generally  a  leathery  consistence,  Is  tough,  elastic, 
and  flexible;  but  a  large  number  of 
genera,  which  are  remarkable  also 
in  other  ways,  are  slimy  and  gela- 
tinous in  this  condition.  These 
Gelatinous  Lichens,  as  they  are 
termed,  form  cushion- like  masses 
with  an  undulated  surface,  and  in 
their  growth  are  sometimes  more 
like  the  fruticose,  sometimes  more 
like  the  foliaceous  Lichens.  A  typical 
form  is  shown  in  Ccllema,  Fig.  313. 
The  disposition  of  the  gonidia  and 
hyphK  in  a  thallus  may  be  such  that 
these  two  structures  appear  about 
equally  mingled  (as  in  Fig.  3i;1, 
and  the  thallus  Is  in  this  case  called 
bomaiomeraui ;  or  the  gonidia  are 
crowded  into  one  layer  (as  In  Fig, 
ai4),  by  which  the  hyphal  tissue  is 
at  the  same  time  separated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  into  an  outer 
and  inner  or  an  upper  and  under 
layer ;  the  thallus-tlssue  is  then 
stratified,  and  such  Lichens  are 
termed  Ixtcromcriut  (Figs.  314  and 
.17). 

The  mode  of  growth,  branching, 
and  external  structure  of  the  Lichen- 
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tballus  nu)  e  ther  be  delerm  ned  by  the  gon  d  a   the  hypha:  be  ng  concerned  only  in  i 
secondary  degree    n    Is  construct  on   or    t  may  happen  that  the  hypha:  determine  the 


form  and  mode  of  growth,  while  the  gonidii  have  only  a  sccomlary  share  in  the  fom'a- 
tion  of  tissue.     The  former  is  the   case  in  only  a  few  Lichens;   the   latter  is  niiiih 


,  and  is  that  of  the  typical  Lichens,  especially  of  (hose  that  are 
heteromerous.      In  some  homoiomerous  gelatinous  Lichens  (as  Fig.  115)  it  appears 
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doubtful  whether  the  change  in  the  external  form  proceeds  more  from  the  gonidia 
or  from  the  hyphae.  This  relationship,  which,  although  both  morphologically  and 
physiologically  important,  has  not  hitherto  had  sufficient  attention  paid  to  it  by  lichen- 
ologists,  will  be  made  sufficiently  clear  by  an  examination  of  Figs.  ai6  and  a  17.  In 
Fig.  216  is  shown  the  longitudinal  section  of  a  branch  of  Epbebe  pubescem;  the  large 
gonidia  are  left  dark,  and  the  very  fine  hyphae  are  indicated  at  b.  The  branch  increases 
at  the  apex  by  longitudinal  growth  and  by  transverse  division  of  a  gonidium  (^j), 
which  is  here  the  apical  cell  of  the  branch.  The  cells  produced  from  the  apical 
gonidium  afterwards  divide  parallel  to  the  longer  axis  of  the  branch ;  still  later  divisions 
are  formed  in  different  directions,  and  thus  groups  of  gonidia  arise  at  some  considerable 
distance  from  the  apex  of  the  branch.  The  delicate  hyphae  are  represented  in  our  figure 
as  reaching  to  the  apical  gonidium;  in  other  cases  they  come  to  a  termination  at  a 
considerable  distance  beneath  it.  Even  in  this  case  it  is  only  a  few  single  hyphae 
which  follow  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  branch ;  these  grow  within  the  gelatinous 
envelope  which  is  evidently  derived  from  the  gonidia.  At  a  considerable  distance -from 
the  apex  of  the  branch  the  hyphae  first  put  forth  lateral  branches  which  penetrate  be- 
tween the  single  or  grouped  gonidia,  forcing  their  way  through  the  deliquescent  mass  of 
their  gelatinous  cell-walls.  Thus  the  whole  form  of  the  branch,  its  growth  both  in 
length  and  thickness,  is  determined  by  the  gonidia ;  the  hyphae,  from  their  small  number 
and  their  fineness,  produce  scarcely  any  essential  alteration  either  in  the  external  form 
or  the  internal  structure  of  the  branch.  This  is  clearly  shown  also  in  the  origin  of 
the  lateral  branches  of  the  thallus.  One  of  the  exterior  gonidia  lengthens  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  parent-branch,  and  becomes  the  apical  cell  of 
the  lateral  branch,  producing  at  the  same  time  new  cells  by  transverse  divisions,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  216,  ^?.  Branches  of  the  adjacent  hyphae  turn  in  the  same  direction, 
and  behave,  in  relation  to  the  new  apical  cell,  in  the  manner  described  above  with 
respect  to  those  of  the  primary  branch. 

In  a  manner  similar  to  Epbebe  pubescem,  Usnea  barbata,  a  fruticose  Lichen,  also  forms 
a  much-branched  fruticose  thallus.  The  branches  of  the  thallus  here  also  elongate  by 
apical  growth  (cf.  Fig.  217,  A)\  but  this  is  not  brought  about,  as  in  Epbebe,  by  the 
gonidia,  nor  by  a  single  apical  cell.  Each  of  the  hyphae  at  the  end  of  the  branch,  which 
are  nearly  parallel  and  approximate  at  the  apex,  elongates  by  the  apical  growth  of  its 
terminal  cell,  and  thus  they  produce  in  common  the  apical  growth  of  the  branch ;  this  is 
followed  further  backwards  by  an  intercalary  growth,  the  result  of  the  intercalary 
elongation  of  the  hyphae  and  of  the  formation  of  new  hyphae  in  different  directions. 
The  hyphae  lie  so  close  together  near  the  apex  that  they  form  a  compact  mass  without 
interstices ;  it  is  only  at  some  distance  from  it  that  the  hyphal  tissue  is  differentiated 
into  a  very  dense  cortex  of  fibres  interwoven  on  all  sides,  an  axial  bundle  of  densely- 
crowded  threads  running  in  the  direction  of  length,  and  a  looser  layer  (the  medullary 
layer)  furnished  with  air-containing  interstices.  The  point  below  the  apex  where  this 
differentiation  of  the  hyphal  tissue  begins  is  also  that  of  the  point  of  commencement  of 
the  gonidial  layer,  which  consists  of  small  roundish  green  cells,  collected  in  small  groups 
in  consequence  of  multiplication  by  division  ;  and  these  groups  themselves  form  a  layer 
between  the  medullary  and  cortical  layers  (cf.  Fig.  217,  B,  the  transverse  section). 
Below  the  growing  apex  of  the  branch  of  the  thallus  there  are  only  single  gonidia, 
by  the  division  of  which  the  cells  of  the  gonidial  layer  are  produced.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  in  Usnea  barbata  the  growth  in  length  and  thickness  and  the  internal 
differentiation  of  the  tissue  depend  entirely  on  the  hyphae,  and  that  the  gonidia  behave 
like  foreign  bodies  in  the  hyphal  tissue;  the  formation  of  new  branches  proceeds  also 
from  the  hyphae  and  not  from  the  gonidia.  The  branching  may  be  dichotomous ;  and 
in  this  case  the  apical  cells  of  the  hyphae  converge  towards  two  nearly  adjacent  points, 
and  then  continue  to  grow  in  corresponding  directions,  so  that  the  two  equal  branches 
form  an  acute  angle.  Adventitious  branches  arise  laterally  below  the  apex  of  the  thallus, 
the  cortical  fibres  forming  at  a  particular  point  a  new  apex  and  subsequently  growing 
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Gonldia  are  also  to  be  found  behind  the  new  apex,  while  the  base  of  the 
bnmch  sends  out  medullary  fibres  and  an  axial  bundle  into  the  primary  branch,  so 
that  the  homologous  forms  of  tissue  of  the  two  are  continuous.  The  growth  of  Uinra 
may  be  compared,  irrespectively  of  sul>ordinate  points,  to  that  of  the  so-called  stroma 
of  theXylarix;  Ibe  formation  of  the  gonidia  is  a  subordinate  clement  in  the  structure 
of  the  whole. 

In  some  cmstaceous  Lichens  the  thallus  possesses  in  general  no  defined  contour,  and 
no  external  differentiation  takes  place;  the  thallus  appears  as  a  somewhat  irregular 
aggregation  of  masses  of  gonidia  traversed  by  hyphx.  In  other  crustaceous  Lichens  (as 
Sfarailaiia  Morh,  Rhhaitarpen  lubcoruentricum,  AipicU'ia  ealcarea,  &c.)  the  thallus  forms 
lobed  discs  which  increase  by  centrifugal  growth  at  the  margin ;  the  growing  margin 
consists  altogether  of  byphal  tissue,  in  which,  further  inwards,  masses  of  gonidia  appear 
at  a  few  isolated  spots  and  gradually  spread ;  the  cortical  tissue  is  indented  at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  spots  where  the  gonidia  are  formed.  Isolated  scaly  pieces  of  a  true 
Lichen -thallus  thus  arise  on  a  fibrous  substratum  called  the  bypoihallus'. 

Ibr  Fomuitian  ^  the  Sparti  of  Lichens  takes  place  in  receptacles  termed  Afolbtcia, 
when  they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Discomycetes,  or  Periihecia,  when  they  are  similar  to 
those  of  some  Pyrenomycetes.  They  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  of  the  thallus. 


ir^ 


and  only  appear  above  its  surface  at  a  later  period,  and  then,  in  the  one  case  they  expand 
their  bymenial  layer  to  the  air  (Gymnocarpous  Lichens),  and  in  the  other,  they  allow  the 
spores  to  escape  through  an  orifice  (Angiocarpous  Lichens).  In  all  Lichens  without 
exception  the  receptacle  and  all  its  essential  parts  take  origin  exclusively  from  the  hyphal 
tissue  J  it  is  the  Fungus  alone  that  produces  the  receptacles ;  the  nourwhing  Algas,  i.  t.  the 
gonidia,  take  no  part  whatever  in  it;  or  only  in  a  secondary  manner  in  so  far  as  the 
tballus-t issue  together  with  its  gonidia  grows  like  a  wall  round  the  apoiheeium  and  to  a 
certain  extent  envelopes  it  (as  shown  in  Kig.  aiS),  or  grows  luxuriantly  beneath  the 
receptacle  and  raises  it  upon  a  kind  of  stalk  above  the  surrounding  thallus.  The  only 
exception  to  this  endogenous  origin  of  the  receptacle  occurs  in  Crenagonium  and  similar 
forms,  where  It  is  impossible,  because  the  hypha:  form  only  a  very  Ihin  layer  round  the 
filamentous  Alga  which  performs  the  part  of  gonidia'.  These  forms  serve  to  show  with 
especial  clearness,  as  wc  know  from  Schwendener's  researches,  that  the  receptacle  of 
Lichens  belongs  exclusively  to  the  hyphal  tissue. 

The  investigation  of  the  development  of  the  apotheeiiim   is  attended  with  great 
difficulty,  and  more  than   one  point  is  sliU  obscure'.     It  originates,  in  heteromerous 

■  See  Schwendener,  Flora,  1861;,  no,  16. 

■  [See  Archer,  On  Apothecia  in  some  k\f,x.  Quart.  Jouro.  Micr.  Scj.  1875.] 

*  What  foUowB  is  taken  from  Uc  Bary's  account  of  his  own  researches,  anil  from  Ihosc  of 
Schwendener  and  Fuisting.     [See  Siahl.  lot.  nr.] 
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Lichens,  beneath  the  cortical  layer,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gonidial  zone,  or,  in  some 
crustaceous  Lichens,  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  thallus  in  inunediate  contact  with  the 
substratum;  in  homoiomerous  gelatinous  Lichens  and  in  Epbebe  it  arises  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  thallus.  The  commencement  of  the  apothecium  is,  in  heteromerous 
Lichens,  a  very  small  roundish  ball  of  confused  interwoven  hyphae,  on  the  outer  side 
of  which  a  tuft  of  very  delicate  hyphae — the  first  paraphyses — ^riscs  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  most  external  hyphal  investment  of  this  ball,  and  therefore  surround- 
ing the  tuft  of  paraphyses  and  opening  above  (outwards),  is  termed  by  lichenologists 
the  Bxeipuium,  The  further  growth  of  the  rudiment  of  the  apothecium  is  now 
occasioned  by  the  increase  in  size  of  the  ezcipulum  by  the  formation  of  new  fibres, 
while  new  paraphyses  are  intercalated  among  those  already  formed  and  outside  the 
tuft,  the  extension  of  the  apothecium  being  the  immediate  result  of  the  fresh  forma- 
tion of  these  bodies.  Growth  is  first  completed  in  the  centre  of  the  apothecium ; 
at  the  outside  it  continues  longer,  often  even  after  the  appearance  of  the  apothecium 
above  the  surface  of  the  thallus.  The  mother-cells  of  the  ^x>res,  the  asci,  are  formed, 
according  to  Schu'endener  and  Fuisting,  in  a  peculiar  manner.  *  Even  in  the  young  ball, 
and  among  the  first  rudiments  of  the  paraphyses,  thicker  hyphae  are  to  be  seen  inter- 
woven among  the  rest,  rich  in  protoplasm,  undivided  by  septa,  and  with  nomerous 
ramifications ;  the  upright  ends  of  the  branches  of  these  hyf^iae  which  penetrate  between 
the  ends  of  the  paraphyses  develope  into  club-shaped  asd;  they  may  hence  be  termed 
ascogmoms  kyfh^.  They  are  very  readily  distinguished  fhMn  the  paraphyses  by  their 
membrane  being  coloured  blue  by  iodine  after  treatment  with  potash-solution,  while 
that  of  the  paraphyses  remains  colourless.  They  disappear  at  a  very  early  period  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  rudiment  of  the  apothecium,  and  remain  only  m  one  narrow  layer 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  apothecium,  and  extends  below  the 
lower  ends  of  the  ripe  aiscL  In  this  layer  they  ramify  in  a  centrifugal  direction  in 
proportion  as  the  margin  of  the  excipulum  grows,  and  send  cot  new  asci  among  the  new 
paraphyses.  The  first  asci  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  apothecium ;  and  Scfaweodener 
states  that  no  genetic  connection  exists  between  the  ascogenoos  hypliae  and  those  from 
which  the  paraphyses  are  derived;  the  two  form  separate  srstems  but  interwoven 
into  one  another^.  The  layer  in  which  the  ascogenoos  hyphar  nm  is  caDed  the  Smh- 
kytmetuai  Layer;  the  hymenium  itself  consists  of  the  paraphyses  and  the  asci  taken 
together.  The  term  Hyfothrcisim  is  given  to  the  mass  of  fibres  which  lies  beneath  the  sub- 
bvmenial  layer,  and  is  often  stnongly  developed  through  subsequent  grovth ;  it  consists 
of  hvphir  the  branches  of  which  end  in  the  hymeniom  as  paraphyses.  and  of  the  remains 
of  the  prtnuur>-  ball ;  when  mature,  it  can  scarcely  be  <&tingi:isbed  from  the  excipulum. 
The  growing  apothecium  bulges  more  and  more«  and  finaDy  breaks  through  the 
layer  ot'  thaUtt$  which  covers  it;  the  hjrmenium  and  the  mar^gta  of  the  exapohun 
appear  above  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  or  the  part  of  the  thoQis  which  surrounds^ 
the  exctpuhira  rt!$es  and  grows  with  it  tbrmmg  a  bowi-tike  rim.  Axekn^  the  mcdnDary 
hyphar  which  surround  the  apothecium  a  number  of  j^onSiiu  fobtseqiKatiy  appear  in 
many  Lichett^  <o  that  a  ^>>atdiil  Uyer  runs  Iwnedth  the  apodfeeciizm.  In  ^itigrrm  and 
Sai9rim»  even  the  yvHtctg  apochecium  is  expanded  &it.  its  porapkyses  projiect  veirticaUy 
towaj\Jb>  the  surtace  of  *he  thalluSy  and  the  layer  of  thaUxas  whJc&  coters  them  is  finally 
btted  like  a  thru  veiL  In  Bttomtctu  Culyamm^  «!tc.  the  SksI  portiua  of  the  hvpoChecium 
b  developed  mio  a  Long  >tatk  which  supports  the  ipothectiziXL 


•  Frvftt  the  aew•\-oi^>o>v^*^!^l  prc»Cf5st^>  in.  zhii  S,*nnar:ca  ot   tas;  r-prxiuco-^ns  organs  of  the 
FyRrocoiicctc*  i'lvi  l>bsojm>o:tCN  c>^>:^:ialiv  &»,*in  'Jia  aicbC  rriosic  ic:i::^!njt£ac>  v?c  Joacscwski  on  Aico- 

Ia>cr  ir!sc  ir»jin   ±  ytct  :inv:i2!OJ'*erei  lao.'^joaium  -t  ^o^u^iic^  ;   aaii  "rtii''  sros  chs  Apothtftnm  of 

v:rC!er»  ioxi  Lie  i^vcite\na  -n  £*9ZL:a  xaii  Jjeoouan,       T^Ls  .i;l>  *:>»i  ii>ctf«<»xpi  tr«  :kiaL    See  the  end 
ut  -ni>  s:v.t.oa. 
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ts  mode  of  development 
3  need  to  give  an  exact 


The  perilhecium  ol  Anxiocarpous  Lichens  is  so  siniiL 
>od  in  its  mature  state  to  that  of  [he  Xylarix,  that  ther 
deicriptiofl  of  it. 

The  club-shaped  isci  of  Lichens  are  similar  in  every  essential  point  to  those  of  the 
Pj-renomycetes  and  Discomycetes ;  their  wall  is  often  very  Ihiifc  and  capable  of  swelling; 
the  spores  (Fig,  a  19)  arise  simultaneously,  as  in  those  Fungi,  by  free-cell -format  ion, 
while  a  considerable  portion  of  the  protoplasm  often  remains  unused  in  their  production. 
The  normal  number  of  spores  is  eight,  although  sometimes  only  i-i  (in  Umbilicaria  and 
Mfga/aipera),  i  or  j  or  from  4  to  6  (in  several  Pertuwris)  ;  in  Bacirojfora,  Aearoipora, 
and  Sarcogynt  on  the  other  hand  their  number  amounts  to  some  hundreds  in  one  ascus. 


The  structure  of  the  spores  is  very  various,  but  iil  general  similar  to  that  of  the  Asco- 
mycetes;  very  commonly  tbey  are  septate  and  multicellular;  the  exospore  is  usually  smooth 
and  often  variously  coloured. 

The  spores  are  set  at  liberty  by  moisture  penetrating  the  hymenium ;  they  are 
suspended  in  the  fluid  which  fills  the  ascus,  and  are  expelled  together  with  the  fluid  by 
the  rupture  of  its  apex.  This  expulsion  is  probably  caused  by  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  swollen  parapbyses  and  the  property  of  swelling  possessed  by  the  membrane  of  the 

The  germination  of  the  spores  of  Lichens  takes  place  by  the  endospore  of  each 
FC-cell  putting  out  a  filament  uhich  ramifies  and  extends  over  the  damp  substratuui 
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on  which  the  spore  is  placed.  The  mode  of  germination  of  the  very  large  spores  of 
some  genera,  Mcgaloipora,  OchroJecbia,  and  Pertuiaria,  differs  from  that  of  all  the  rest. 
The;  are  simple,  not  septate,  and  densely  filled  with  drops  of  oil  (Fig.  aio,  j1,  B).  Each 
spore  puts  out  from  different  parts  of  its  circumference  a  great  number,  even  as  many  ai 
a  hundred,  germinating  filaments.  The  formation  of  each  begins  with  the  appearance 
in  the  endospore  of  a  cavity  widening  from  within  outwards,  which  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  delicate  membrane  and  grows  outwards  in  the  form  of  a  filament 
(Fig.  «o,^B). 

Besides  the  apothecia  with  ascospores  capable  of  germination,  Sperm^enui  are  abo 
generally  present  in  Lichens,  as  in  Ascomycetes;  they  generally  occur  on  the  same    ' 


thallus  as  the  apothecia.  They  are  caviilcs  in  the  thalliis  which  are  globular,  flask- 
shaped,  or  sinuous,  and  densely  clothed  and  almost  filled  with  sterigmata  ;  from  these 
sterigmata  the  spermatia  are  detached  in  very  large  numbers,  and  escape  through  a 
fine  orifice  in  the  spermogonium.  Sometimes  also  receptacles  are  found  in  which  larger 
bodies,  more  lite  spores,  are  detached  from  the  sterigmata ;  receptacles  of  this  kind  are 
called  Pyeaidia,  as  in  the  Pyrenomycetes. 

Besides  the  spores,  most  Lichens  also  possess  organs  termed  Soredia,  by  which  they 
arc  very  extensively  reproduced.  They  are  single  gonidial  cells  or  groups  of  gonidia 
wliich,  surrounded  by  a  weft  of  hypha;,  arc  pushed  out  of  the  thallus,  and  are  able, 
without  any  further  procfss,  to  grow  into  a  new  Lichen- thallus.  The  soredia  are  pro- 
duced from  the  thallus  in  the  non-gelatinous  Lichens,  as  a  fine  powder,  forming  sometimes 
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denK  pulvinatc  masses  (as  in  Ujnm,  Ramalina,  Evern'ia,  Pbjicia,  Parmelia,  Pertuiarh,  Sec). 
In  the  heleromerous  thallus  the  soredia  appear  in  the  gonidial  layer ;  single  gonidia,  or 
sometimes  sevefal  together  becoming  woven  over  by  branches  of  hyphz  which  cling 


closely  to  them  and  form  an  envelope  of  fibres.  The  gonidia  divide  repeatedly,  and  each 
daughter-cell  is  again  woven  over.  This  process  is  often  repeated,  the  soredia  accu- 
mulate in  great  numbers  in  the  gonidial  layer,  and  finally  rupture  the  cortex.    After 


escaping  In  this  manner,  the  soredia  can  still  further  multiply  outside  the  thallus ;  but 
under  favourable  conditions  either  a  single  sorcdium  or  a  mass  of  them  grows  out  at  once 
into  a  new  thallus  (Fig.  it\).    Schwendener  states  that  in  Uiitta  barbala  this  may  occur 
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while  the  soredia  are  still  included  in  the  mother-thallus ;  soredial  branches,  as  they  are 
termed,  are  thus  produced. 

We  may  now  turn  (o  the  consideration  of  the  other  elemental  form  out  of  which,  hi 
addition  to  the  Fungus-hyphse,  the  thallus  of  Lichens  is  constructed,  the  Gonidia.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  these  are  nothing  but  Algae  which  are  attacked  and  sur- 
rounded in  their  growth  by  Ascomycetes,  and  serve  as  hosts  to  them,  the  capability  of 
assimilating  inorganic  materials  being  wanting  on  the  part  of  their  parasites. 

Passing  over  the  views  of  the  older  lichenologists,  which  will  be  found  collated  in  the 
writings,  cited  below,  of  Baranetzky  and  of  Schwendener,  it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that 
De  Bary  (Handbuch  der  physiol.  Hot.  vol.  ii.  p.  291)  arrived  at  the  following  alternative 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  gelalinous  Lichens,  such  as  Epbehe  and  similar  forms ;  'that 
either  these  Lichens  are  the  completely  developed  fructifying  states  of  plants  the 
incompletely  developed  forms  of  which  have  hitherto  been  placed  among  Algae,  as 
Nostocaceac  and  Chroococcaceac,  or  the  Nostocaceae  and  Chroococcaceac  are  typical  Algae 
which  assume  the  form  of  Collemae  and  Ephebae  &c,,  in  consequence  of  the  penetration 
into  them  of  certain  parasitic  Ascomycetes  the  mycelium  of  which  extends  throughout  the 
growing  thallus  and  often  becomes  attached  to  the  cells  filled  with  phycochrome 
{Plectospora,  Omphalar'ta),  In  the  latter  case  the  plants  in  question  might  be  termed 
Pscudolichcns/  From  the  close  of  this  quotation  it  appears  that  the  writer  does  not 
apply  the  latter  alternative  to  the  heteromerous  Lichens  at  any  rate.  Soon  afterwards 
Famintzin  and  Baranetzky,  and  then  the  latter  alone,  published  researches  upon  the 
further  changes  which  the  gonidia  of  Lichens  undergo  when  they  are  set  free  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  hyphal  tissue  in  water  ^  Baranetzky  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
*  the  gonidia  of  the  heteromerous  chlorophyll-containing  Lichens  (Pbyscia,  Evemia,  CJa* 
donia)i  as  well  as  the  heteromerous  forms  containing  phycochrome  (Peltigera)  and  of  the 
geLitinous  Lichens  {Collema)y  are  capable  of  carrying  on  an  entirely  independent  life  out- 
side the  lichen-thallus.  When  set  free,  the  lichen-gonidia  appear  to  extend  their  cycle  of 
life;  thus,  for  instance,  the  independently  vegetating  gonidia  of  Pbyscia,  Evemia,  and  CA?- 
doni/i  produce  zoogonidia.*  He  also  found  that  all  the  cells  of  the  spherical  n^ asses  com- 
posed of  the  gonidia  of  Peltigera  undergo  a  transformation  so  as  to  become  extremely  like 
the  interstitiiil  cells  of  a  Nostoc,  and  he  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  their  permanent 
condition.  *  Some,  perhaps  many,  of  the  forms  hitherto  described  as  Algae  must  be  considered 
as  independently  vegetating  lichen-gonidia,  for  the  present  at  any  rate;  such  are  Cystococcujf 
Polycocctu  and  Nojtoc*  The  researches  of  Schwendener  carried  on,  in  part  earlier,  in  part 
simultaneously  and  later,  in  the  most  careful  manner,  led  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  that 
the  gonidia  are  in  fact  Algae  which  are  more  or  less  disturbed  in  their  manner  of  life  by 
the  Fungus  which  is  parasitic  upon  them.  He  first  definitely  stated  and  explained  this 
view  in  his  treatise  *Ueber  die  Algentypen  der  Flechtengonidien,*  (Basel,  1869),  as 
applying  to  all  Lichens.  In  this  memorable  work,  which  assigned  to  the  Lichens  for  the 
future  their  true  systematic  position  among  the  Ascomycetes,  he  gives  an  account  of  those 
genera  of  Alga?  which  were  to  that  time  known  as  the  hosts  of  lichen-fungi,  that  is,  as 
playing  the  part  of  gonidia. 

I.   Bluish-green  Alga:.     (Nostochineac.) 
Name  of  group  cf  Alga.  Lichen  in  ivhicb  they  occur  as  gonidia, 

(i)    Sirosiphonex       .         .  Ephehe^  Spilonema^  Polychidium, 

(2)    Rivulariex           .  .  Jhamnidiunty  Lichina,  Kacoblenna, 

(5)    Scytonemea!       .  .  Heppioy  Porccypbus, 

(4)  Nostocacex         .  .  Coliemay  Lempholemmay  Leptogiunty  Pannaria^  Peltigera, 

(5)  Chroococcacex  .  .  Omphalaria,  Euciy/ium,  Phyiiiscium, 


*  Mem.  (Ic  VAcail.  Imp.  des  Sci.  de  St.  Tctcrsbourg,  7th  series,  vol.  XI.  no.  9  and  Melanges 
bioloj^iques  tirtfs  du  Hullelin  de  TAcad.  Imp.  de  St.  Pclersboiirg,  vol.  VI.  1867. — [Ann.  dcs  Sd.  Nat. 
5th  series.  1867,  vol.  VI II.  pp.  137-144] — Also  Ilzigssohn,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1868,  [and  Woroain,  Ann.  Sci. 
Nat.  XVI.  iS7.>]. 
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II.   Green  Algae. 

(6)  Confervacez  (Cladopbora)  .         .       Ccenogoniumy  CyjtocoUus, 

(7)  Chroolepideae     ....      Graphideac,  Vemicarieae,  Roccella, 

(8)  Palmellaceae        ....       Many  fruticose  and  follaceous  Lichens. 

Cyjiococcuj  bumicola         .         .       Pbyjcia,  Ciadonia,  Everniaj  Usneoy  Bryopogon^ 

and  Anaptycbla. 
PUurococcus     ....      Endocarpon     and      various      cnistaceous 

Lichens. 
ProtocoecuJ      ....       Cladonia,  Pbyscia, 
Sticbccoeau  .  ...       Spbttrompbale^  Polyblastia, 

(9)  Coleochaeteae  (Pbyllactidiunty  Kiitz.)  Opegrapba  Jtlicina, 

The  inconceivable  opposition  offered  to  Schwendener*s  theory  by  lichenologLsts 
must  surely  be  overcome  by  a  recent  publication  of  Bornet's^  After  careful  investi- 
gation of  sixty  genera  of  Lichens,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  each  lichen-gonidium 
can  be  referred  to  some  species  of  Algae,  and  that  the  relations  of  the  hyphae  to  the 
gonidia  are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  assuming  the  existence  of 
a  genetic  connection  between  them ;  that  they  find,  in  fact,  their  only  satisfactory 
explanation  in  the  theory  of  parasitism.  Bomct  shows  that  not  only  does  the  Alga 
which  is  the  host  of  the  Fungus  become  modified  in  consequence  of  the  cohabitation,  but 
that  the  Fungus  itself  often  undergoes  some  change.  He  describes  more  accurately  than 
had  previously  been  done  how  the  hyphae  of  the  Fungus  attach  themselves  to  the  algal 
cells,  and  even  penetrate  into  them,  in  order  to  absorb  their  contents,  as  the  occurrence 
of  the  empty  cell- walls  of  gonidia  in  the  lichen-thallus  suggests.  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  seeking  in  nature  material  which  would  show  the  Algae  being  attacked  by 
the  lichen-fungus  and  the  gradual  formation  of  the  thallus,  but  he  sowed  spores  of  Lichen- 
fungi  upon  Algae '  in  order  to  be  able  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  Fungus  avails 
itself  of  the  Alga.  Of  more  especial  interest  is  his  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  same  Alga 
may  serve  for  very  different  Fungi ;  for  example,  Cbroolepus  umbrinwn  supports  no  less 
than  thirteen  genera  belonging  to  five  families  of  Lichens.  Although  many  Lichen-fungi 
require  to  have  particular  Algae  as  their  hosts,  a  condition  which  occurs  also  in  other  cases  of 
parasitism,  it  also  happens  that  the  same  Lichen-fungus  can  avail  itself  of  various  forms 
of  Algae  as  its  gonidia.  The  Alga  which  has  been  attacked  by  the  Fungus  and  has 
become  surrounded  by  its  hyphae  is  not  always  hindered  in  its  growth,  but  in  many 
cases  is  actually  stimulated  to  more  active  vegetation.  For  further  important  details 
I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself. 

All  reliable  observations  thas  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  a  lichen-thallus  is  a  mycelium 
which  is  nourished  as  a  parasite  by  an  Alga.  The  fructification  of  the  Lichen,  the 
apothecium  or  perithecium,  belongs  exclusively  to  the  mycelium. 

[The  most  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  Schwendener's  theory  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  StahP.  In  the  first  place,  he  succeeded,  by 
cultivating  the  spores  and  hymenial  gonidia  of  Endocarpcn  pusUlumj  in  producing-  arti- 
ficially a  Lichen-thallus  which  bore  perithecia  and  spermogonia.  In  the  second  place, 
he  discovered  that  carpogonia  are  present  in  the  thallus  of  certain  Lichens  which  he 
investigated.  The  carpogonium  of  CoUema  microphyllum^  for  instance,  is  a  hyphal 
filament  which  forms  closely  apprcssed  coils  at  some  distance  below  the  surface  of  the 
thallus,  and  is  then  prolonged  straight  to  the  surface  beyond  which  it  projects.  The 
carpogonium  thus  consists  of  two  parts,  the  coHed  portion,  which  Stahl  terms  the  asco- 
gonium,  and  the  straight  portion,  which  he  calls  the  trichogyne.    Spermatia,  derived  from 

'  Bomct,  Recherches  sur  les  Gonidies  dcs  Lichens,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  t.  XVII.  1873. 

'  Compare  also  Recss,  Monatsber.  dcr  Bcrl.  Akad.  1871  ;  and  Schwcndcncr,  Flora,  1872;  also 
Treub,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1873. 

*  [Beitrage  zur  Entwickeliings-gcschichtc  dcr  Flcchtcn,  I,  II,  1877:  also  dc  Bary,  Die  Ei- 
scheinung  der  Symbiosc,  1879.] 
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the  spermogonia,  are  disseminated  over  the  surface  of  the  thallus  by  the  agency  of  water, 
and  are  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  projecting  cell  of  each  trichogyne,  and  to  this 
they  adhere.  The  contents  of  one  at  least  of  the  spermatia  pass  into  the  trichogyne  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the  cell-walls  at  the  point  of  contact,  and  thus  the 
carpogonium  is  fertilised.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  mode  of  fertilisation  is  the  same  as 
that  which  has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  Florideac.  In  consequence  of  fertilisa- 
tion the  cells  of  the  ascogonium,  as  well  as  those  of  the  adjacent  hyphae,  are  stimulated 
to  growth,  and  the  result  is  the  formation  of  an  apothecium ;  from  the  ascogonium  are 
produced  the  asci,  and  from  the  adjacent  hyphae  the  paraphyses  and  the  wall.  It  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  apothecium  is  derived  solely  from  the  fungal  constituent  of  the  Lichen. 
These  results,  besides  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  of  Lichens,  give  a  clue  to  the 
significance  of  the  spermogonia  and  spermatia  in  other  Ascomycetes  and  in  the  .£cidio- 
mycetes.] 

B.    The  jEcidiomycetes '. 

{UredinecB.)  / 

If,  in  characterising  this  group,  attention  is  confinedy-'as  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  groups,  to  those  forms  whose  development  is*  completely  known,  two 
extreme  cases,  as  regard  the  conditions  of  reproductiq^  and  the  alternation  of 
generations,  present  themselves.  In  the  simplest  case  the  mycelium  produces 
a  fructification,  the  so-called  jEcidium^  which  consists,  in  its  mature  condition,  of 
a  cup-shaped  investment  (peridium)  and  of  a  hymenium  occupying  its  basal  part; 
from  the  basidia  of  the  hymenium  spores  are  formed  by  abstriction.  The  spores 
thus  produced  {cccidtospores)  at  once  germinate,  and  each  one  developes  a  short  fila- 
ment consisting  of  but  few  segments,  the  growth  of  which  soon  ceases,  and  bearing 
upon  short  delicate  branches  smaller  reproductive  cells,  the  sporidia,  which  may  be 
included  under  the  term  conidia  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  has  hitherto  been 
used.  The  hypha  bearing  them  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  promycelium.  The  sporidia, 
on  germination,  throw  out  hyphae  which  penetrate  into  the  epidermal  cells  of  the 
host,  and  give  rise  to  a  mycelium  which,  in  its  turn,  forms  ajcidium-fruits.  In  this 
case,  which  is  found  represented  by  Endophyllum  Sempervivi^  there  occurs  a  simple 
alternation  of  generations,  the  alternating  generations  being  the  mycelium  and  the 
fructification  (aecidium),  with  the  slight  variation  that  the  aecidiospores  give  rise  to 
the  mycelium  not  directly  but  indirectly  by  means  of  the  promycelium  and  its 
sporidia.  The  other  extreme  case  is  represented  by  jEcidium  Berheridis^  Vadium 
Leguminosarum,  and  others.  Here  new  mycelia  are  directly  formed  by  the  aecidio- 
spores, without  the  intercalation  of  a  promycelium.  They  do  not,  however,  give  rise 
to  aecidium-fruits  but  develope  conidia  (the  so-called  Uredospores)  upon  basidia  closely 
packed  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cushion,  by  means  of  which  numerous  generations 
of  mycelia  are  produced  during  the  period  of  vegetation.  It  is  not  until  later  that 
reproductive  cells  of  another  kind,  the  Teleuiospores,  are  produced  in  these  genera- 
tions to  which  .the  name  Uredo  has  been  given.     These  germinate  in  the  following 


*  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  3rd  ser.  vol.  VII;  4th  ser.  vol.  II.  —  De  Bary,  Ann.  des 
Sci.  Nat.  4th  ser.  vol.  XX,  and  Monatsber.  d.  Bcrl.  Acad.  1865. — Oersted,  Bot.  Zeit.  1865.  p.  291. — 
Reess,  Die  Rostpilzformen  der  deutschen  Coniferen,  Halle  1869  (Abb.  dcr  naturf.  Gesellsch.  Bd.  XI). 
— Oersted's  System  der  Pilze,  Lichenen,  und  Algen,  translated  into  German  by  Grisebach  and  Keinke, 
Leipzig  1873,  p.  19.     [Schrotcr,  Entwick.  einig.  Rostpilze,  in  Cohn's  Beitragc,  I,  1875.] 
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spring  and  form  promycelia,  from  the  sporidia  of  which  the  mycelia  which  bear  the 
aecidium-fniits  are  developed.  • 

On  comparing  this  second  case  with  the  first  it  becomes  evident  that  here 
several  generations  of  mycelia  are  intercalated  between  the  formation  of  the  aecidio- 
spores  and  the  formation  of  the  promycelium.  These  generations  give  rise  to 
peculiar  reproductive  cells,  the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores. 

A  sexual  act  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  even  in  these  well-known  forms  of 
^cidiomycetes.  If,  however,  we  adhere  to  the  rule  that  in  the  Thallophytes,  as  in 
Cryptogams  generally,  the  most  complex  form  of  development  is  the  result  of  a 
sexual  act,  and  if  we  assume  that  an  act  of  this  kind  does  actually  take  place  in  this 
case,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  aecidium-fruit  as  the  sexually-produced  generation '. 
The  aecidium-fruit  will  then  correspond  to  the  fructification  of  the  Ascomycetes,  the 
aecidiospores  to  the  ascospores,  and  the  uredospores,  teleutospores,  and  sporidia  to 
various  forms  of  conidia.  Should  these  probable  assumptions  be  substantiated  by 
future  discoveries,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  nomenclature  of  the  genera 
must  be  based  not  upon  the  forms  bearing  teleutospores,  but  upon  those  bearing 
aecidia,  for  instance  the  genus  now  known  as  Puccinia  will  have  to  be  reconstituted 
under  the  name  oi  JEcidium^  the  genus  Gymnosporangium  under  that  oi  Roestelia,  &c., 
just  as  among  the  Ascomycetes  not  the  conidia  but  the  sporocarps  afford  the  basis 
for  their  systematic  arrangement. 

That  the  uredospores  and  teleutospores  are  merely  forms  of  conidia  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  they  are  present  in  some  genera  and  species  and  absent  in 
others,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  conidia  of  the  Ascomycetes.  They  are  both 
absent  in  Endophyllum,  the  uredospores  are  absent  in  Roestelia^  and  both  are  present 
in  Vadium  Berber idis  and  in  Vadium  L^umtnosarum, 

The  view  which  is  here  maintained  is  exclusively  founded  upon  the  well-known 
forms.  There  remains  a  much  larger  number  of  forms  of  which  the  life-history  is 
only  imperfectly  traced.  In  a  series  of  forms,  for  instance,  the  ajcidium-fruils  only 
are  known  {jEcidium  elatinum^  Pint,  abieiinum^y  &c.),  and  it  is  still  uncertain  whether 
or  not  they  reproduce  themselves  by  the  aecidiospores  alone:  in  others  only  the 
teleutospores  are  known  {Chrysomyxa,  Puccinia  Dianthi^  compacted) :  in  others  again 
only  the  uredospores  {Cceonia  piniiorquum):  uredospores  and  teleutospores,  without 
aecidium-fruits,  are  known  in  Melampsora  and  Coleosporium,  The  last-named  cases 
recall  Penicillium  and  Eurotium  in  which,  formerly,  only  the  conidia  were  known 
and  not  the  true  fructifications,  but  they  differ  from  them  in  that  they  possess  two 
kinds  of  conidia.  It  appears  that,  like  Penicillium  and  other  Ascomycetes,  certain 
^cidiomycetes  can  reproduce  themselves  for  many  generations  solely  by  means  of 
their  conidia  (uredospores  and  teleutospores)  without  attaining  the  completion  of 
their  development  in  the  formation  of  a  true  fructification  (aecidium). 

The  formation  of  the  fructification  of  the  -^cidiomycetes,  like  that  of  many 
Ascomycetes,   is   accompanied   by  the   development  of   peculiar  receptacles,   the 


*  To  this  view  I  drew  attention  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book  (1868).  Oersted,  /oc.  «V.,  and 
Brefeld  also  support  it.     [See  also  Stahl,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1874.] 

'  [The  life-history  oi  2Ec.  abietinum  has  since  been  traced  by  De  Bary  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1879).  T^e 
mycelium  bearing  uredo-  and  teleutospores  infests  the  leaves  of  Rhododendron  fermgineum  and 
kirsutum.'] 
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spermogonia,  the  significance  of  which  in  both  cases  is  obscure.  They  make 
their  appearance  usually  just  before  the  aecidium -fruits  and  close  beside  them  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  host.  They  extrude  small  conidia  (spermatia)  formed  by  abstric- 
tion,  the  significance  of  which  in  the  life-history  of  the  -^cidiomycetes  is  completely 
unknown.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  parasites,  although 
the  extraordinary  constancy  of  their  appearance  certainly  militates  against  this  view. 

The  -^idiomycetes  exclusively  inhabit  living  Phanerogams,  mostly  their  stems  and 
leaves,  but  also  the  living  cortex  of  trees  (Goniferac).  The  extension  of  the  mycelium 
in  the  intercellular  passages  of  the  host  does  not  usually  produce  much  injury,  though  in 
some  cases  the  host  becomes  deformed,  as  for  instamce,  the  formation  of  'witches- 
brooms  *  in  Firs  by  the  growth  of  ^ciMum  elatinum.  Occasionally  the  mycelium  is 
confined  to  certain  circumscribed  areas  of  its  host  {/Ecidium  Leguminosarum  and  others), 
but  more  commonly  it  extends  throughout  its  tissues  {jEciJium  Eupborbiit  cjparUsim^ 
'  Endophyllum  Sempervi*vi).  The  fructifications,  as  also  the  conidia,  are  developed  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  the  host,  and  penetrate  through  it  to  the  surface  only  when  they  are 
mature. 

Some  of  the  best-known  forms  possessing  conidia  avail  themselves  of  the  same  plant 
as  a  host  throughout  their  whole  life ;  for  example,  ^cidium  Legumhojarum  and  Trago- 
pogonis :  in  others  the  various  reproductive  forms  are  developed  upon  different  hosts, 
for  example,  the  aecidium-fruits  of  yEcidium  Berberidis  occur  only  on  the  leaves  of 
BerUr'u  'vulgaris,  whilst  the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores  are  formed  only 
upon  Grasses.  Similarly  the  large  aecidium-fruits  of  Roestelia  cancellata  occur  only 
upon  the  leaves  of  Pomaceac,  the  teleutospores  only  upon  those  of  species  of  Juniperus. 
Such  forms  as  these  are  said  to  be  hetercecious  (metoecious),  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  above-mentioned  which  inhabit  the  same  host  throughout  their  whole  life 
(autoecious). 

The  sporidia  developed  from  the  promycelium  (whether  this  is  derived  from  aecidio- 
spores  or  from  teleutospores)  give  off  hyphae  which  pierce  the  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  host,  whilst  the  hyphac  derived  from  the 
accidiospores  and  from  the  uredospores  grow  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  host  until 
they  reach  a  stoma  through  which  they  enter  the  intercellular  passages.  To  this  rule 
Pucc'wia  Dianthi  offers  an  exception,  in  that  the  promycelium  derived  from  the  teleuto- 
spores forms  sporidia  which  send  their  hyphae  through  the  stomata. 

Both  the  uredospores  and  the  teleutospores  protrude  their  hyphae  from  certain 
definite  portions  of  their  surface  at  which  the  cuticularised  external  membrane  (the 
exospore)  is  either  wanting  or  is  very  thin.  Each  uredospore  presents  from  three  to 
six  such  areas  lying  in  its  equator,  and  each  teleutospore  has  one  in  each  cell.  The 
teleutospores  may  be  single,  as  in  Uromjcej,  or  in  pairs,  as  in  Pucc'miay  or  three  may  be 
aggregated  together,  as  in  Tripbragmium,  or  even  four,  as  in  Phragmidium.  They 
germinate,  usually  after  a  considerable  period  of  rest,  in  the  spring,  but  occasionally 
immediately  after  their  formation  {Roestelia ,  Puccinia  Dianthi). 

In  order  to  illustrate  their  life-history,  1  select  as  an  example  the  Fungus  the 
uredospores  of  which  produce  the  *rust*  of  Wheat,  the  .£cidium  Berberidis,  hitherto 
known  as  Puccinia  Graminis, 

On  the  leaves  of  Berberis  vulgaris  are  found  in  the  spring  yellowish  swollen  spots, 
where  dense  masses  of  mycelial  filaments  are  interposed  between  the  parenchyma-cells 
(Fig.  223,  -^  and  /,  the  felted  mycelium,  lying  between  the  cells,  being  indicated  by 
dots).  In  these  swollen  spots  are  found  two  kinds  of  fructification,  the  Spermogonia, 
which  are  produced  somewhat  earlier,  and  the  .^cidia.  The  spermogonia  (Fig.  223,  /,  sp) 
are  uni-shaped  receptacles  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  mycelium  as  an  envelope;  hair-like 
threads  which  clothe  the  cavity  protrude  in  the  form  of  a  brush  from  the  opening  of 
the  spermogonium,  penetrating  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf;  the  bottom  of  the  spermo- 
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I  la  covered  with  short  mycelial  branches,  from  the  ends  of  which  are  tielached 
verj  small  spore-like  bodies,  the  Spermalia.  It  has  already  been  stated  that 
their  significance  in  the  development  of  the  Fungus  Is  unknown.  The  cECidium-fruits 
lie  at  first  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  where  they  fonn  a  tuberous  parenchymatous 
body  (W),  also  surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  fine  mycelial  filaments.  When  mature  the 
xcidium  breaks  through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  and  forms  an  open  cup.  the  wall  of 
which  (the  peridium,  f)  consists  of  a  layer  of  hexagonnl  cells  arranged  In  rows,  which 
are  produced  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  from  basidlum-like  mycelial  branches.  The 
bottom  of  the  cup  is  occupied  by  a  hymenium,  the  hyphac  of  which  have  their  apices 


directed  outwards  and  are  conllnuatly  detaching  new  conidia-like  spores,  which,  originally 
uf  a  polyhedral  form  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  opposite  sides,  afterwards  become 
rounded,  and  separate  from  one  another  at  the  opening  of  the  cup  (/,  a).  The  peridium 
itself  has  the  appearance  of  a  peripheral  layer  of  similar  spores ;  Its  cells  however  remain 
united,  and,  like  the  spores,  contain  red  granules.  The  lecidiospore.s  produced  upon 
the  leaves  of  Berbrrii  only  develope  a  mycelium  when  their  germination  takes  place 
upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf  or  stem  of  Grass  (as  Wheat  or  Rye).  The  germinating  fila- 
ments then  penetrate  through  the  stomata,  and  the  mycelium  produced  in  the  paren- 
1  of  the  Grass  generates  within  6  or  lo  days  the  uredospores  (///,  ur),  which  are 
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formed  in  cushion-like  masses  of  mycelium  upon  densely-crowded  branches  (basidia) 
directed  outwards  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis.  I'hey  contain  red  granules  and 
are  perceptible  with  the  naked  eye  as  narrow  long  red  projections  upon  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  Grasses.  These  uredospores  are  dispersed  after  the  rupture  of  the  epidermis, 
and  germinate  after  some  hours  upon  the  surface  of  the  Grasses  (Fig.  334,  D) :  in  these 
they  form  new  mycelia  which,  in  6  or  10  days,  bear  uredospores  again.  While 
the  Fungus  is  multiplying  in  this  manner  for  several  generations  on  Grasses  during 
the  summer  in  its  uredo-form,  the  production  of  a  new  form  of  spores  begins  in  the 
older  uredo-fruits ;  the  long  two-celled  teleutospores  begin  to  be  formed  near  the 
roundish  uredospores  (Fig.  a»j,  ///,  /).     The  formation  of  uredospores  fn  the  urvdo- 


fruits  then  entirely  ceases,  and  teleutospores  only  are  produced  (Fig.  333,  IT),  and  with 
them  the  period  of  vegetation  closes.  The  teleutospores  persist  on  the  grass-haulms 
through  the  winter,  and  do  not  germinate  till  the  spring;  they  emit  from  their  two  cells 
short  septate  germinating  filaments  (Fig.  234,  ji,  B),  the  promycelia,  at  the  ends  of 
which,  on  slender  branches,  the  sporidia  are  produced.  These  sporidia  develope  a  new 
mycelium  only  when  they  germinate  on  the  surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  Barberry ;  their 
mode  of  germination  differs  from  that  of  the  other  forms  of  .spores,  their  germinating 
filaments  penetrating,  as  in  the  Pcronosporeae,  into  and  through  the  epidermis-cell  (Pig. 
214,  C,  ip  and  0,  and  thus  reaching  the  parenchyma.     They  there  form  a  mycelium 
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which  produces  the  swelling  of  the  leaf  constituting  the  first  stage  which  we  considered, 
a  mycelium  which  bears  spermogonia  and  scidium-fruits. 

The  genus  Roestelia  possesses  no  uredospores.  Its  aecidium-fruits  which  make  their 
appearance  in  July  and  August  upon  the  leaves,  petioles,  and  fruits  of  the  Pomaces 
{Pjnuy  Cydonia^  Sorbui)  resemble  long-necked  flasks  and  may  become  as  much  as  eight 
millimetres  long ;  they  open  either  at  their  apices  or  laterally  by  means  of  slits.  The 
chains  of  spores  present  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  also  in  other  instances,  that  between 
any  two  spores  there  lies  a  sterile  cell  which  subsequently  decays.  The  teleutospore- 
fruits  belonging  to  Roestelia  (formerly  known  as  Gymnosporangtum)  appear  upon  species 
of  Junipenu  in  the  spring  as  spherical,  conical,  clavate,  tongue-shaped,  or  palmate  gela- 
tinous masses  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour.  They  consist  of  closely-placed  basidia 
arising  from  the  mycelium  which  extends  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  and  in 
the  cortex  of  the  branches,  and  bearing  the  teleutospores.  The  teleutospores  resemble 
those  of  jEcidium  Berberuiij,  and  like  them  produce  promycelia  on  germination,  the 
sporidia  of  which  reproduce  Roestelia  with  xcidium-fruits  upon  the  leaves  of  Pomaceae. 

Under  the  name  of  Hyi>odermie»  De  Bary  unites  the  Uredineae  with  the  Ustila- 
ginez,  which,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  closely  related  to  them.  The 
IJstilagineA '  (Smuts)  are  parasitic  in  the  tissues  of  Phanerogams,  especially  of  Grasses, 
in  which  their  mycelium  ramifies  without  at  first  effecting  any  injury.  It  is  only  when 
the  fructification,  consisting  of  spherical  dark-coloured  conidia,  is  formed  that  the 
vegetable  organ  in  which  it  occurs  becomes  deformed :  this  usually  swells  up  into 
a  vesicle,  the  whole  of  the  internal  tissue  being  absorbed  and  replaced  by  a  black 
powder,  the  conidia  of  the  Fungus.  Maize  seeds  are  in  this  way  converted  by  the 
Ujtiiago  Maiilij  into  vesicles  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  which,  on  bursting,  liberate  the 
powdery  conidia;  Oats  attacked  by  the  smut  are  entirely  filled  with  the  conidia  of 
Tii/etia  caries.  The  germinating  conidia  produce  a  small  promycelium  which  bears 
sporidia:  the  hyphac  developed  from  the  sporidia  penetrate  into  the  sprouting  grain 
and  the  mycelium  continues  to  grow  until  it  produces  conidia  in  the  eai-s. 


C.    The  Basidiomycetes  ^ 

Although  this  division  includes  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Fungi,  yet 
it  is  just  here  that  our  knowledge  of  their  life-history  is  most  imperfect.  All  that 
is  certainly  known  is  that  the  basidiospores  developed  upon  the  large  fructifications 
consisting  of  masses  of  hyphae,  germinate,  forming  mycelia,  and  that  at  a  later 
period  these  mycelia  bear  fructifications.  A  development  of  sexual  organs,  by 
means  of  which  the  formation  of  the  fruit  could  take  place,  has  not  as  yet  been 
obser\'ed  upon  the  mycelium ;  still,  a  consideration  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to 
the  Ascomycetes,  more  especially  the  Discomycetes,  makes  it  at  least  probable  that 
the  spore-producing  fructification  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  true  fruit  which  owes  its 
origin  to  the  as  yet  undiscovered  sexual  organs  existing  upon  the  mycelium'. 
However  this  may  be,  the  whole  process  of  development  naturally  divides  itself  in 


*  [Tulasne,  Meraoires  sur  les  Ustilaginees ;  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  ser.  3,  VII,  ser.  4,  II. — De  Bary, 
Unters.  ueb.  die  Brandpilze,  Berlin  1853. — Fischer  von  Waldheim,  Aper^u  systematique  des  Ustila- 
ginees, Paris  1877. — De  Bary,  Protomyees  microsporus  und  seine  Verwandten,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1874.] 

•  See  De  Bary,  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  Flechten,  und  Myxorayceten,  Leipzig  1866. 

'  [From  the  researches  of  Brefeld  (Basidiomycetes,  1877)  it  appears  that  these  plants  have  no 
sexual  reproduction.  Their  large  fructifications  are  comparable  to  the  asexual  conidia-bearing 
fructifications  of  the  Ascomycetes.  The  so-called  'basidiospores'  are,  like  the  'uredospores*  and 
*  teleutospores '  of  the  ^xidiomycetes,  merely  conidia.] 
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this  case  also  into  two  principal  stages,  the  first  being  that  of  a  filamentous  mycelium 
derived  from  the  spores,  the  second,  that  of  a  fructification  of  solid  tissue  pro- 
ducing numerous  spores.  No  other  organs  of  reproduction  are  known  to  recur  with 
certainty  in  the  Basidiomycetes  (see  De  Bary,  loc,  ciL). 

The  external  form  and  the  internal  structure  of  these  fructifications  vary  to 
a  very  great  extent,  but  the  formation  of  the  spores  takes  place  upon  one  common 
plan.  Certain  branches  of  the  fertile  hyphae  become  swollen  so  as  to  be  club- 
shaped,  and  constitute  the  cells  which  bear  the  spores,  the  Basidia,  Each  basidium 
produces  simultaneously  two  or  more,  usually  four,  basidiospores  (or  even  eight). 
They  are  formed  by  the  outgrowth  of  the  wall  of  the  basidium  into  delicate  papillae 
which  become  spherically  or  ovally  dilated  at  their  free  ends :  each  of  these  dilata- 
tions becomes  invested  by  a  firm  membrane,  and  is  a  spore  which  remains  for  a  time 
upon  the  pedicle  but  at  length  falls  off. 

The  basidia  are  developed  simultaneously  in  large  numbers  and  are  usually 
closely  arranged  parallel  to  each  other ;  in  this  way  the  hymenia  are  formed,  which, 
among  the  Hymenomycetes,  contain,  as  in  the  Discomycetes,  sterile  cells  (para- 
physes)  among  the  fertile  ones  (basidia).  If  the  hy menial  layer  clothes  its  free 
external  surface,  the  fructification  is  said  to  be  gy mnocarpous ;  if,  however,  it  lines 
cavities  within  its  tissue,  the  fructification  is  said  to  be  angiocarpous. 

The  majority  of  Basidiomycetes  grow  upon  humus,  or  soil  containing  decaying 
vegetable  matter;  some  develope  their  mycelium  in  old  wood,  as  in  the  cortex 
of  living  tree-trunks ;  the  smaller  forms  use  fallen  leaves  and  decaying  branches  as 
their  substrata.  More  rarely  they  occur  as  true  parasites  upon  living  vegetable 
organs. 

The  following  account  will  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the  most  widely 
differing  forms  which  are  of  morphological  importance. 

(i)  The  simplest  form  of  fructification  is  found  in  Exobasidium' Vaccinii  ^  the 
mycelium  of  which  is  parasitic  in  the  leaves  and  stems  of  Vaccinium  Vit'ts  id<fa.  On 
the  surface  of  the  organs  which  it  has  attacked,  the  mycelium  directly  bears  a  hyme- 
nium  consisting  of  closely-packed  basidia,  each  bearing  four  spores. 

(2)  The  gelatinous  Fungi,  Tremellineed,  which  grow  iipon  dead  wood  or  upon  the 
trunks  of  old  living  trees,  produce  fructifications  of  a  gelatinous  consistency  and  of 
irregular  form,  usually  occurring  as  thick  rugose  incrustations.  The  delicate  hyphae 
run  in  the  gelatinous  mass  and  form  the  hymenia  at  the  surface.  The  formation  of  the 
spores  takes  place  in  a  more  complicated  manner  than  in  the  other  Basidiomycetes'. 

(3)  Among  the  Hymenomycetes  the  best  known  and  most  abundant  species  are 
those  commonly  known  as  Mushrooms.  The  structure  which  is  usually  called  the  Fungus 
is  the  fructification  which  springs  from  a  mycelium  vegetating  in  the  ground,  or  on  wood 
or  some  other  substance.  Usually,  but  not  always,  the  cap  (pUeuj)  is  stalked ;  on  its  under- 
surface  the  hymenial  layer  lies  upon  projections  of  the  substance  of  the  pileus  of  various 
forms.  In  the  genus  jigaricuj  these  projections  consist  of  numerous  lamellae  attached 
vertically  and  running  radially  from  the  summit  of  the  stalk  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus ; 
in  Cyclomyces  the  lamellae  form  concentric  circles ;  in  Polyporus  and  DmdaUa  they  ana- 
stomose in  a  reticulate  manner ;  in  Boletus  they  form  closely  crowded  vertical  tubes ;  in 
Fistul'tna  the  tubes  stand  alone;  in  Hydnum  the  lower  side  of  the  pileus  is  covered  with  soft 


*  Woronin,  Bericht  der  naturf.  Gesellsch.  in  Freiburg,  vol.  IV.  1867. 

'  See  Tulasne,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.,  3rd  series,  vul.  XIX.     [Also,  ib.  ser.  5.  XV,  and  Brefeld, 
loc.  c/V.] 
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es  like  icicles,  tfae  sur&ce  of  which  bears  the  hymenium,  Sec.  In  many 
cases  the  fructification  is  naked ;  in  others  the  lower  side  of  the  pileus  is  covered  with  a 
membmie  which  is  afterwards  ruptured  (-iw/ton  partiale),  or  the  pileus  and  stalk  arc  both 
eoTeloped  in  such  a  membrane  (iielum  mroerJaie) ;  or  finally,  in  a  few  species  (Amanita) 
both  arc  found.  This  formation  of  a  velum  is  connected  with  the  entire  growth  of 
the  whcde  fhtctification ;  the  naked  pilei  are  essentially  gymnocarpou^,  those  covered  by 
a  TehuD  indicate  a  transition  to  the  angiocarpous  fructifications  of  the  Gasteromycetes. 
Jigaritiu  varietalar  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  iatennediate  form  between  those  with  naked 
pilens  and  those  Ifurnisbed  with  a  universal  velum.  The  fructification  in  this  species 
arises  as  a  slender  cone  on  the  mycelium  (Fig.  335,  /,  a,  b),  consisting  of  parallel 


hyphz  growing  at  the  apex  (/,  c) ;  an  outer  layer  of  hyphz  is  present  at  an  early  stage 
surrounding  the  whole  body  as  a  loose  envelope ;  afterwards  the  direction  of  growth 
alters,  tJie  branches  of  the  hyphx  turn  outwards  beneath  the  apex  (//,  ///)  and  thus  form 
the  pileus  (7*^,  the  margin  of  which  continues  to  grow  cent rifu gaily;  the  lamellx  are 
formed  on  its  under-surface  :  as  the  distance  of  the  margin  of  the  pileus  from  the  stalk 
increases,  the  loose  peripheral  layer  of  hyphx  becomes  stretched  (IF,  v),  and  forms  a 
rudimentary  universal  velum.  An  example  of  the  formation  of  a  stalked  piieus  with  a  partial 
velum  is  affijrded  by  the  common  mushroom  {Agaricus  campeilrij).  Fig.  336  shows  at  vJ  a 
small  piece  of  the  greatly  extended  reticulately  anastomosing  mycelium  (m),  from  which 
springanumber  of  fructifications;  these  are  at  first  solid  pear-shaped  bodies  composed 
of  young  hyphz  all  similar  to  one  another.  At  an  early  stage  the  tissue  of  hyphse  gives 
way  beneath  the  apes,  leaving  an  annular  air-cavity  (//,  /),  the  upper  wall  of  which  forms 
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the  under-side  of  the  pileus ;  and  from  this  the  radial  hymenial  lamellBC  grow  downwards 
{///,  t),  filling  up  the  air-cavity.  The  hyphae  run  from  the  base  of  the  whole  fructification 
to  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  forming  the  outer  wall  of  the  air-cavity;  the  tissue  lying  in 
the  centre  elongates  into  the  stalk  (IV,  ii),  while  the  distance  from  it  of  the  margin  of 
the  pileus  constantly  increases;  the  hyphcE  which  lie  beneath  the  air-cavity  that  con- 
tains the  lamellx  become  stretched  in  consequence,  and  separate  from  the  stem  fttnn 
below  upwards,  forming  a  membrane  (V,  v),  running  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Stalk 
beneath  the  lamellx  to  the  margin  of  the  pileus,  into  which  their  hyphz  are  continued. 
When  at  length  the  pileus  extends  horiiontally  from  the  elongation  of  the  tissues^  the 
membrane  (velum)  becomes  detached 
from  its  margin,  and  hangs  ft-otn  the 
Stem  like  a  ruffle  (anmilui).  (Compare 
also  Fig.  79,  p.  96,  Boletui ^avulut.) 

The  hymenium,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  covers  the  surface  of  the 
lamelliform,  peg-shaped,  or  tubular 
projections  of  the  under-side  of  the 
pileus.  A  transverse  section  of  the 
latter  across  the  hymenium  gives,  in  all 
tb  ee  cases,  nearly  the  same  figure,  as 
s  seen  in  Fig.  at^,  drawn  from  Agaritui 
amftjtrii.  ^  shows  a  piece  of  the  disc 
of  he  pileus  cut  transversely,  t  the 
substance  of  the  pileus,  /  the  lamellz; 
n  £apieceofa  lamella  is  more  strongly 
magnified  to  show  the  course  of  the 
hyphx.  The  substance  of  the  lamella, 
ca  ed  the  Trama  ((),  consists  of  rows 
of  ong  cells,  which  diverge  from  the 
cen  re  right  and  left  to  the  outside, 
whe  e  the  cells  of  the  hyphae  are  short 
and  ound,  and  form  the  sub-bymenial 
laye  (ib  in  B  and  C).  From  these  short 
ce  s  spring  the  club-shaped  cells  ({), 
densely  crowded  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  lamella,  forming 
oge  her  the  hymenial  layer  (B,  i)f). 
Many  of  these  remain  sterile,  and  are 
a  ed  Parapbyiei,  others  produce  the 
spo  es  and  are  the  Baiidia.  Each  basi- 
d  um  produces  in  this  species  only  two, 
'  n  other  Hymenomycetes  usually  four 
spo  es.  The  basidium  first  of  all  puts 
out  as  many  slender  branches  (/)  as 
e  spo  es  to  be  formed  each  of  these  branches  swells  at  the  end,  the  swelling 
s  and  becomes  a  spo  e  wh  ch  falls  from  the  stalk  on  which  it  was 

pla  ed,  lea    ng    t  beh  nd  (      ) 

On  the  formation  of  the  tissue  of  this  group  only  one  further  remark  need  be  made ; 
that  in  the  fructification  of  some  Agaricinz  {e.g.  Lactariw)  some  of  the  much-branched 
hyphx  are  transformed  into  laticiferous  vessels,  from  which  large  quantities  of  latex  flow 
out  when  they  are  injured. 

(t)    The  OasteromycatM '  agree  with  the  previous  group  in  the  mode  of  formation 


the  ea 


'  [De  Bary.  Morphol.  und  Physiol,  d.  Pilze,  1S66. — Brefeld,  Bosidiomycetes,  p.  175.] 
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of  Iheif  spores  (eight  spores  are  ofteo  produced  on  a  basidium) ;  but  their  fructiRcattons 
are  always  an^ocarpous.  The  hymenia  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  fructification, 
which  is  at  lirst  usually  spherical,  or  at  any  rate  does  not  present  externally  any  distinc- 
tion of  parts.  The  spores  are  disseminated  by  means  of  remarkable  differentiations  of 
the  different  layers,  the  growth  of  particular  masses  of  tissue,  or  the  simple  bursting 
of  the  outer  layer  (the  prriMum),  The  nature  of  these  processes,  which  are  extremely 
various  in  their  external  appearance,  may  be  understood  from  two  examples.  The  first 
example,  Cmeihalum  vulg/ire',  is  selected  from  the  beautiful  Ifidularieea.  The  my- 
celium forms  a  small  white  crust  of  branched  hyphx,  which  extend  over  the  surface  of 
wood.  In  the  middle  of  the  crust  the  filaments  are  interwoven  into  a  roundish  body,  the 
rudiment  of  the  fructification ;  this  grows  by  the  intercalation  of  new  branches  of  the 
hyphz,  and  gradually  assumes  a  cylindrical  form.  The  outer  hyphx  form  at  an  early 
stage  yellowish-brown  branches,  which  are  again  branched  and  directed  outwards,  form- 
ing a  dense  covering  of  hair.     While  the  spherical  fmetificalion  is  becoming  changed 


into  a  cylinder,  a  large  number  of  brown  threads  shoot  out  from  it  {Fig,  iiS,  C,  rf), 
which  form  a  tirmly-woven  layer,  the  outer  peridium,  and  on  the  outside  of  this  a  dense 
mass  of  radially  projecting  hairs.  The  walls  of  the  hyphx  of  this  part  assume  a  dark 
colour,  hut  the  inner  tissue  remains  colourless  (Fig.  218,  ^);  its  apex  increases  in 
breadth,  the  hairs  separate  from  one  another,  and  the  outer  peridium  ceases  to  exist  at 
the  apex  (Fig.  119,  of).  In  the  meantime  the  differentiation  of  the  tissue  commences  in 
the  interior  of  ihe  Fungus,  which  is  at  first  formed  of  densely-woven  mucb~branched 
hyphz,  enclosing  amongst  them  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  which  gives  the  whole 
a  white  appearance.  Certain  portions  of  the  air-containing  tissue  become  mucilaginous 
and  freed  from  air;  between  the  threads  is  formed  in  some  places  a  hygroscopic 
transparent  jelly,  while  in  others  none  is  produced.  The  conversion  into  mucilage 
begins  first  below  the  surface  of  the  white  rpedulla  (Fig.  228,  j1),  and  its  outer  layer  is 
thus  transformed  into  an  inner  peridium  which  Is  a  colourless  sac  projecting  beyond  the 


■e  Sachs  in  Bot.  Zeilg,  1855.     [See  also  Twiosne.  Annalcs  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  18+4.  vol.  I; 
Eidam.  in  Cohn't  Beitiiige.  vol.  i,  1877.} 
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dark  outer  peridium,  and  composed  chieflji  of  branches  of  hyphae  running  longiludinally 
upwards  (Figs.  219  and  ijo,  if).  While  this  differentiation  is  proceeding  from  below 
upwards,  small  mucilaginous  areolae  form  at  certain  points  in  a  deep  laj-er  of  the  white 
air- containing  medulla,  also  proceeding  from  below  upwards,  like  all  the  succeeiting 
differentiations  (Fig.  aa8,  B,  and  Fig,  ttg).  The  formation  of  mucilage  advances  at 
the  same  time  from  the  inner  peridium  inwards,  and  leaves  round  each  of  the  muci- 
laginous areolz  a  border  of  air-containing  tissue  (Fig.  339),  which  afterwards  developes, 
by  the  dense  interweaving  of  Its  branched  hj^ha^  into  a  firm  envelope  conasting  of  two 
layers,  in  which  the  mucilaginous  areola  lies.  Each  of  these  areolx  becomes  a  bpne- 
nial  chamber.     While  the  centre  of  the  Fungus  is  becoming  changed  into  mucilage, 


the  chambers  grow  into  lenticular  bodies ;  a  mucilaginous  point  has  appeared  at  an 
early  stage  on  the  lower  and  outer  part  of  each  chamber,  and  forms  its  umbilicus. 
From  it  a  denser  bundle  of  threads  runs  downwards  to  the  peridium,  the  umbilical 
bundle  {Fig.  239,  n,  and  Fig.  230,  ns) ;  this  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  conical  bag  (/) 
which  surrounds  the  bundle  like  a  loose  sheath.  This  sheath  eventually  becomes 
mucilaginous ;  the  bundle  runs  upwards  into  the  mucilaginous  depression  of  the 
umbihcus,  where  it  is  resolved  into  its  threads  which  are  now  more  loosely  connected. 
The  mucilaginous  tissue  in  the  interior  of  each  chamber  disappears,  leaving  a  len- 
ticular space  similar  in  form  to  the  chajnber  Itself;  and  from  the  inner  layers  of  tlie 
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hyphae  of  the  chamber  branches  now  arise  which  are  directed  inwards  and  form  the 
hymenium.  Each  chamber  is  therefore  clothed  on  its  inner  surface  by  a  hymenial 
layer  formed  of  paraphyses  and  basidia;  each  of  the  basidia  produces  four  spores 
on  short  stalks.  As  the  Fungus  matures,  the  upper  part  of  the  peridium  becomes 
stretched  and  flat,  forming  the  Epipbragm;  it  afterwards  ruptures  and  disappears,  and 
the  Fungus  thus  opens  into  a  cup.  The  mucilage  which  surrounds  the  chambers  dries 
up,  and  the  chambers  now  lie  free  in  the  cup  formed  by  the  peridium,  held  by  their 
umbilical  bundles,  which,  when  moistened,  may  be  drawn  out  into  long  threads.  If  we 
imagine  the  chambers  more  numerous  and  more  closely  packed  and  with  less  dense  walls, 
we  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  roundish  cell-like  loculi  which  occur  in  the  fructification 
of  other  Gasteromycetes  (as  Octa^viania^  Scleroderma^  &c.). 

StiU  more  remarkable  are  the  changes  produced  in  the  Fhallolde«^  by  internal 
differentiation  of  the  tissues;  but  of  these  only  the  most  important  points  can  be 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  Phallus  impudicus.  Here  also  the  young  fructification 
formed  on  the  underground  perennial  mycelium  is  at  first  a  homogeneous  convolution 
of  hyphal  filaments,  in  which  differentiation  begins  and  advances  during  growth. 
When  the  body  has  attained  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen's  or  even  a  goose's  egg, 
a  longitudinal  section  gives  the  appearance  represented  in  Fig.  231.  The  tissue 
consists  at  this  time  of  different  portions  which  may  be  classified  into  four  groups — 
(i)  The  peridium,  composed  of  an  outer  firm,  thick,  white  membrane  (a),  of  an  inner 
white,  firm,  but  thin  membrane  (i),  and  of  an  intermediate  thick  layer  of  mucilaginous 
hyphae  (^),  (the  gelatinous  layer):  (a)  The  spore-forming  apparatus  or  Gleba  (sp), 
bounded  on  the  outside  by  the  inner  peridium  (/),  on  the  inside  by  a  firm  thick  layer 
(t)  from  which  walls  project  outwards  united  in  a  honeycomb  manner  dividing  the 
l^ba  into  a  number  of  chambers.  In  these  chambers  the  fertile  branches  of  the  hyphz 
are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  on  their  basidia  are  formed  four  or  more  spores ;  so 
that,  when  ripe,  the  dark-green  gleba  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  spores: 
(3)  The  stalk  (j/),  formed  of  air-containing  tissue  hollowed  into  a  large  number  of 
▼ery  narrow  chambers ;  its  axial  portion  is  transformed  into  a  deliquescent  jelly,  and 
the  canal  thus  formed  is  open  above  in  some  individuals,  in  others  it  is  closed  by 
the  inner  peridium:  (4)  The  Cup  (n)  forms  a  low  broad  column  of  firmer  tissue, 
the  outer  part  running  upwards  into  the  inner  peridium,  and  sending  up  at  the  same 
time  a  layer  which  becomes  softer  between  the  stalk  and  the  inner  membrane  of 
the  gleba  (/) ;  the  base  of  the  cup  is  continuous  with  the  outer  firm  peridium.  In 
this  state  the  spores  ripen ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  their  dissemination  a  great  elon- 
gation of  the  stalk  (jt)  takes  place;  the  peridium  is  ruptured  at  the  apex,  the  gleba 
becomes  detached  from  the  inner  peridium,  this  latter  splitting  at  x,  and  the  mem- 
brane /  becoming  detached  below.  The  gleba  is  by  this  means  raised  up  high  above  the 
peridium  on  the  apex  of  the  stalk,  while  the  stalk  attains  the  height  of  from  6  to  la 
inches.  This  elongation  is  brought  about  by  the  expansion  of  its  chambers,  which 
give  the  mature  stalk  the  appearance  of  a  coarsely  porous  sponge ;  it  increases  in 
thickness  in  proportion  tp  its  increase  in  length.  The  spores  now  drop  off  the  gleba 
in  masses,  the  sporiferous  hyphae  deliquescing  into  thick  tenacious  mucilage ;  till  at  last 
nothing  remains  of  the  gleba  but  the  membrane  (/)  with  its  honeycombed  walls,  which 
depends  like  a  frill  from  the  apex  of  the  stalk,  and  is  called  the  pileus.  The  peculiari- 
ties in  the  details  of  these  processes  exhibit  the  greatest  variety  in  different  species  of  the 
Phalloideae. 

*  [De  Bary,  Beitr.  zur  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  I.  1864.] 
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GROUP   II. 

MUSCINEiE. 

The  Liverworts  (Hepaticae)  and  Mosses  (Musci),  which  are  comprised  under 
the  term  Muscineae,  are  distinguished  by  a  sharply-defined  Alternation  of  Generations. 
From  the  germinating  spore  is  developed  either  immediately  a  sexual  generation 
rich  in  chlorophyll  and  self-supporting  (as  in  most  Hepaticae),  or  a  confervoid 
thallus  is  first  formed  {Pro/onema),  out  of  which  the  sexual  generation  g^ows  as 
a  lateral  shoot  (as  in  some  Hepaticae  and  all  Mosses).  In  the  female  sexual  organ 
of  this  first  generation  there  arises,  as  a  new  generation — the  result  of  fertilisation — 
a  structure  of  an  entirely  different  form,  which  is  destined  exclusively  for  the 
asexual  production  of  spores.  Without  being  organically  united  to  the  previous 
generation,  this  structure  is  nevertheless  nourished  by  it,  and  appears,  when  ob- 
served externally,  simply  as  its  fruit,  like  the  smaller  fructifications  of  the  Thallo- 
phytes.  Since  however  it  is  an  organism  of  an  altogether  peculia'-  kind,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  give  it  a  special  name,  which  shall  at  once  exclude  any  false  analogy^; 
I  propose  therefore  to  call  it  the  Sporogontum, 

The  Sexual  Generation  (Oophore)  of  Muscineae  which  is  produced  directly  from 
the  spore  or  with  the  intervention  of  a  protonema,  is  either  a  flat  leafless  thallus, 
as  in  many  Hepaticae,  or  a  slender  leafy  stem,  often  much  branched.  In  both  cases, 
which  are  united  by  gradual  transitional  forms ',  a  number  of  root-hairs  are  usually 
formed,  which  fix  the  thallus  or  the  stem  to  the  substratum.  In  some  cases  this 
vegetative  body  scarcely  attains  a  length  of  i  mm.,  but  in  others  as  much  as 
from  lo  to  30  cm.  or  even  more,  and  ramifies  copiously.  In  some  of  the  smallest 
forms  its  term  of  life  is  limited  to  only  a  few  weeks  or  months ;  in  most  it  may 
be  said  to  be  unlimited,  since  the  thallus  or  the  leaf-bearing  stem  continually  grows 
at  its  apex  or  by  a  process  of  renewal  (Innovation),  while  the  oldest  parts  die  off 
behind.  In  this  manner  the  branches  become  finally  independent  plants ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  multiplication  by  gemmae,  stolons,  detached  buds,  the  transformation 
of  hairs  into  protonema  (in  Mosses),  &c.,  serves  not  only  to  increase  enormously 
the  number  of  individuals  formed  by  the  asexual  method,  but  is  also  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  social  or  cespitose  mode  of  growth  of  these  plants.  Many  Mosses 
in  particular,  even  those  which  only  rarely  fructify,  may  in  this  manner  form  dense 
masses  extending  over  considerable  areas  (as  Sphagnum^  Hypnum,  Mnium^  &c.). 


*  It  is  incorrect,  for  instance,  to  regard  the  '  fruit  *  of  a  Moss  as  the  morphological  equivalent  of 
the  sporangium  of  a  Rhizocarp  or  of  the  fruit  of  a  Phanerogam. 

*  From  the  great  similarity  of  the  true  leafless  thallus  of  some  Hepaticae  to  the  thalloid  stems 
of  others  furnished  with  leaves  on  the  under  side,  it  will  be  convenient  to  use  the  term  *  thalloid 
forms'  for  both ;  the  term  including  both  a  true  thallus  («.  g,  Aruhoceros)  and  also  a  thalloid  stem 
(as  in  Marchantia), 
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The  sexual  organs  are  Anther idia  and  Archegoma,  The  mature  antheridium  is 
a  hody  with  a  longer  or  shorter  stalk,  of  a  spherical,  ellipsoidal,  or  club-shaped  form, 
the  outer  layer  of  its  cells  forming  a  sac-like  wall,  while  each  of  the  small  and  very 
numerous  crowded  cells  enclosed  within  it  developes  an  antherozoid.  The  anther- 
ozoids  are  freed  by  the  rupture  of  the  wall  of  the  antheridium  at  the  apex ;  they 
are  spirally  coiled  threads  thicker  at  the  posterior  and  tapering  to  a  fine  point  at 
the  anterior  end,  at  which  are  placed  two  long  fine  cilia,  the  vibrations  of  which 
cause  their  motion.  The  female  organs,  which  since  the  time  of  Bischoff  have  been 
called  archegonia,  are,  when  in  a  condition  capable  of  being  fertilised,  flask-shaped 
bodies  bulging  from  a  narrow  base  and  prolonged  into  a  long  neck.  The  wall 
of  the  ventral  portion  encloses  the  central  cell,  the  inferior  and  larger  part  of  which 
forms  the  oosphere.  Above  this  begins  a  row  of  cells  which  passes  through  the 
neck  in  an  axial  direction,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  cells  which  form  the 
so-called  '  Stigma.'  The  cells  of  this  axial  row  become  broken  up  before  fertili- 
sation, and  transformed  into  mucilage  which  finally  swells  up  and  forces  apart  the 
four  stigmatic  cells.  In  this  manner  an  open  canal  is  formed,  which  leads  down 
as  far  as  the  oosphere,  and  enables  the  antherozoids  to  enter  it. 

The  great  diversity  in  the  origin  of  the  sexual  organs  of  Muscineae  is  of 
great  importance.  In  the  thalloid  Hepaticae  these  organs  arise  behind  the 
growing  apex  from  the  superficial  cells  of  the  thallus  or  of  the  prostrate  thalloid 
stem,  or  on  specially  metamorphosed  branches  (as  in  the  Marchantieae) ;  in  the 
foliose  Jungermannieae  and  in  the  Mosses  not  only  the  antheridia  but  also  the 
archegonia  may  be  formed  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot  or  from  segments 
of  it;  in  this  case  they  may  take  the  place  of  leaves,  or  of  lateral  shoots,  or 
even  of  hairs.  Thus  the  antheridia  appear  as  metamorphosed  trichomes  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  Radula^  as  metamorphosed  shoots  in  Sphagnum,  as  apical 
structures  and  also  as  metamorphosed  leaves  in  Fontinalis,  In  the  same  manner 
the  first  archegonium  of  the  fertile  shoots  of  Andrecea  and  Radula  arises  from  the 
apical  cell,  the  later  ones  from  its  last  segments ;  and  this  is  probably  the  case  in 
Sphagnum, 

The  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  usually  produced  in  great  numbers  in  close 
proximity;  in  the  thalloid  forms  of  the  Hepaticae  they  are  generally  enveloped 
by  later  outgrowths  of  the  thallus ;  in  the  foliose  Jimgermannieae  and  in  Mosses 
several  archegonia  are  commonly  surrounded  by  an  investment  formed  of  leaves 
which  is  termed  the  PertchcBitum  ;  in  Mosses  the  antheridia  (with  sometimes  some 
archegonia)  are  usually  borne  in  this  manner  also,  while  the  antheridia  of  the 
Jungermannieae  and  of  Sphagnum  stand  alone.  Very  commonly,  especially  in  the 
foliose  kinds,  Paraphyses,  ue.  articulated  threads  or  narrow  leaf-like  plates  of  cells, 
are  developed  by  the  side  of  the  sexual  organs.  Besides  the  perichaetium,  there 
is  also  often  in  Hepaticae  (but  not  in  Mosses)  a  so-called  Perigynium^  which  grows 
as  an  annular  wall  at  the  base  of  the  archegonia,  and  finally  surrounds  them  as  an 
open  sac. . 

The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore),  the  Sporogonium,  arises  in  the  archego- 
nium from  the  fertilised  oosphere  (oospore).  It  first  developes  by  repeated  cell- 
divisions  into  an  ovoid  embryo,  growing  at  the  end  turned  towards  the  neck  of 
the  archegonium,  that  is,  the  apex.      Its  final  form  is  very  different  in  different 
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sections.  In  its  lowest  type  (in  Ricaa)  it  is  a  globe,  the  outer  cell-layer  forming 
the  wall,  while  all  the  inner  cells  become  spores.  In  all  other  cases  the  sporo- 
gonium  becomes  differentiated  externally  into  a  stalk,  which  may  be  short  or 
long  and  slender,  termed  the  Seta,  and  which  penetrates  into  the  bottom  of  the 
archegonium  and  even  into  the  underlying  tissue,  its  base  often  becoming  dilated, 
forming  the  Fooiy  and  a  Capsule  (Urn  or  Theca)  turned  towards  the  neck  of  the 
archegonium,  in  which  the  spores  arise.  Together  with  the  spores,  long  cells 
thickened  by  spiral  bands,  the  Elaiers^  are  also  produced  in  most  Hepaticae.  The 
internal  differentiation  of  the  spore-capsule  is,  in  addition  to  this,  very  varied,  and 
attains  a  very  high  degree  of  complexity,  especially  in  the  Mosses.  . 

While  the  sporogonium  is  developing,  the  ventral  p)ortion  of  the  archegonium 
also  continues  to  grow ;  its  cells  rapidly  increase  in  number,  and  it  thus  becomes 
broader,  enclosing  the  young  sporogonium,  and,  in  this  condition,  is  termed  the 
Calyptra,  Its  behaviour  supplies  distinctive  characters  for  the  larger  groups.  In 
the  lowest  Hepaticse  (Riccia)  the  sporogonium  remains  always  enclosed  in  the 
calyptra ;  in  the  higher  Hepaticae  it  protrudes  only  after  the  ripening  of  the  spores, 
its  seta  elongating  suddenly,  and  the  capsule  protruding  from  the  ruptured  caljrptra 
for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  spores,  the  calyptra  surrounding  the  base  of 
the  seta  as  a  cup-like  membranous  structure.  In  the  typical  Mosses,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  young  sporogonium  first  assumes  the  form  of  a  greatly  elongated 
fusiform  body,  which,  even  before  the  development  of  the  capsule,  exerts  a  strong 
upward  pressure  upon  the  calyptra,  which  becomes  ruptured  at  its  base,  and 
is  raised  up  by  the  young  sporogonium  in  various  forms;  the  seta  penetrates 
deep  down  into  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  as  a  sheath 
(  Vaginuld), 

The  spores  of  the  Muscineae  arise  in  fours;  the  mother-cells — which  had 
previously  been  united  into  a  tissue  with  the  surrounding  cell-layers,  but  had 
become  isolated  even  before  the  formation  of  the  spores — show  a  rudimentary 
division  into  two  previous  to  complete  division  into  four.  The  number  of  the 
mother-cells  and  the  place  where  they  are  produced  in  the  sporogonium  depends 
essentially  on  the  internal  differentiation  of  the  latter.  The  ripe  spores  show  a 
thin  cuticle  (the  exospore)  provided  with  small  excrescences,  which  is  ruptured  on 
germination  by  the  inner  layer  of  the  cell-wall  (the  endospore).  Their  contents  con- 
sist, in  addition  to  colourless  protoplasm,  of  chlorophyll-granules,  starch,  and  oil. 

The  Differentiation  of  the  Tissues  of  Muscineae  is  very  various,  and  more  con- 
siderable than  in  the  Algae,  but  less  so  than  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Fibro- 
vascular  bundles  are  not  found ;  only  in  the  stem  and  leaf-veins  of  the  more  perfect 
Mosses  is  an  axial  bundle  of  elongated  cells  differentiated,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  slight  indication  of  a  fibro-vascular  system.  The  Marchantieae,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  on  the  upper  side  of  their  thalloid  stems,  and  the  Mosses  on 
their  thecae,  a  distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  which  usually  also  forms  stomata. 
The  cell- walls  of  the  Muscineae  are  generally  firm,  often  thick,  tough,  and  elastic, 
and  in  this  case  frequently  of  a  brown,  bright  red,  or  violet  colour.  The  tendency 
towards  the  formation  of  jelly  and  mucilage,  so  general  in  the  Thallophytes,  is  not 
found  in  the  Muscineae,  with  the  exception  of  certain  processes  in  the  mother-cells 
of  the  spores.     Various  forms  of  thickening  are  not  uncommon,  especially  in  the 
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spore-capsule,  in  the  spiral  bands  of  the  elaters  of  Hepaticae,  and  in  the  formation 
of  the  epidermis  and  peristome  of  the  thecae  of  Mosses. 

CUustfieation  rf  Mtuc'mett.  The  sexual  generation  is  developed  from  the  spore, 
generally  after  the  previous  formation  of  a  protonema.  It  is  the  longest-lived  of  the 
two  generations,  and  constitutes  the  self-supporting  vegetative  body  of  these  plants, 
presenting  either  a  flat  dichotomously  branched  thallus,  or  a  thalloid  stem,  or  a  filiform 
stalk  fiimbhed  with  from  two  to  four  rows  of  leaves.  True  fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  not  developed.  The  archegonia  and  antheridia  are,  except  in  the  simplest  thalloid 
forms,  stalked  multicellular  bodies,  usually  free,  but  sometimes  buried  in  neighbouring 
masses  of  tissue  from  the  subsequent  growth  of  these  latter.  The  central  cell  of  the 
ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  undergoes  division,  a  ventral  canal-cell  being  cut  off, 
and  the  remainder  of  its  protoplasm  constitutes  the  oosphere  by  rejuvenescence.  The 
antherozoids  are  spirally  coiled  threads  with  two  cilia  on  the  anterior  pointed  end. 

The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  arises  from  the  fertilised  oosphere  within  the 
actively  growing  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium,  which  becomes  developed  into  the 
calyptra.  The  sporogonium  is  nourished  by  the  sexual  plant;  it  has  therefore  no 
independent  existence,  and  appears  externally  as  an  appendage  to  it.  It  is  usually  a 
stalked  capsule,  in  which  usually  a  number  of  cells  are  developed  into  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  spores ;  and  from  these  the  spores  are  formed  by  division  into  four  after 
bipartition  has  commenced  but  has  not  been  completed. 

(i)  Hepatiett.  The  sexual  generation  arises  either  directly  from  the  spore  or  with 
the  intervention  of  a  small  inconsiderable  protonema.  It  is  developed  as  a  flat  dicho- 
tomously branched  thallus  or  a  thalloid  stem,  or  finally  as  a  filiform  stalk  furnished  with 
two  or  three  rows  of  leaves.  This  vegetative  body  is  usually  broadly  expanded  and 
•  clings  closely  to  the  ground  or  to  some  other  substratum ;  even  when  the  stems  grow 
erect  there  is  still  an  evident  tendency  towards  the  distinction  of  an  upper  (dorsal)  and 
an  under  (ventral)  surface.  The  mode  of  growth  is  hence  always  distinctly  bilateral. 
The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  remains  surrounded  by  the  calyptra  until  the 
^K>res  are  ripe ;  the  calyptra  is  usually  at  length  ruptured  at  the  apex,  and  remains  at 
the  base  of  the  sporogonium  as  an  open  sheath,  while  the  free  spore-capsule  projects 
above  its  apex,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  spores.  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  arise 
either  from  the  whole  of  the  cells  except  those  of  the  single  layer  which  forms  the  wall 
of  the  capsule,  or  the  intermediate  cells  commonly  become  developed  into  elaters :  a 
columella  is  present  only  in  the  Anthocerotex. 

(a)  Musei.  The  sexual  generation  is  developed  from  the  spore  with  the  intervention 
of  a  protonema  consisting  of  branched  rows  of  cells  and  often  vegetating  for  a  con- 
siderable time  independently,  even  when  it  has  already  produced  leafy  stems  by  lateral 
budding.  The  vegetative  body  is  here  always  a  cormophyte,  a  filiform  stem  furnished 
with  leaves  in  two,  three,  or  four  rows,  usually  without  any  definitely  indicated  bilateral 
structure,  and  generally  branched  in  a  monopodial,  never  in  a  dichotomous  manner. 
The  asexual  generation  or  sporogonium  is  only  at  first  formed  in  the  calyptra;  after- 
wards this  is  usually  ruptured  below  (at  the  vaginula),  and  raised  up  by  the  apex  of 
the  sporogonium,  which  it  covers  like  a  cap.  The  capsule,  which  is  now  first  developed, 
produces  the  spores  from  an  inner  layer  of  tissue,  while  a  large  central  mass  of  tissue 
remains  sterile  and  forms  the  columella.  The  wall  of  the  capsule  is  covered  by  a 
distinctly  differentiated  epidermis,  the  upper  part  of  which  usually  becomes  detached 
from  the  lower  part  (the  Urn)  in  the  form  of  a  lid,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  spores. 
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(i)  The  Sexual  Genera/ton  (Oophore)  is  developed,  in  some  genera,  directly 
from  the  germinating  spore,  its  first  divisions  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  cellular 
lamina  or  a  mass  of  tissue  which  fixes  itself  by  root-hairs  and  produces  the  thallus 
by  growth  at  its  apex,  as  in  Anihoceros  and  Pellt'a,  In  other  cases  the  body  which 
results  from  the  divisions  of  the  spore  first  forms  a  narrow  ribbon-Kke  lamina  of 
cells,  the  apical  cell  of  which  becomes  subsequently  the  apical  cell  of  a  stem,  and 
its  segments  form  leaves,  as  in  Jungermannia  bicusptdaia  (according  to  Hofmeister). 
Or  again,  the  bud  of  a  leafy  stem  springs  immediately  from  the  spore  {Frullama 
dilatatcL),  In  other  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  a  protonema  is  formed ;  the  endospore 
which  grows  out  into  the  form  of  a  tube  produces  a  short  articulated  filament  on 
which  the  rudiments  of  the  thallus  are  formed  as  lateral  shoots,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  leaf-buds  of  Mosses  on  the  protonema  (e,g,  Amur  a  palmata^  Marchaniia), 
In  Radula  the  spore  produces  first  of  all  a  fiat  plate  of  cells,  from  which  the  first 
bud  of  the  leafy  stem  springs  laterally  (Hofmeister),  a  process  which  finds  its  ana- 
logue among  Mosses. 

The  vegetative  body  of  Hepaticae  is  always  formed  in  a  distinctly  bilateral 
manner;  its  free  side,  turned  towards  the  light,  is  differently  organised  from  that 
which  faces  and  often  clings  closely  to  the  substratum  and  is  not  exposed  to  light. 

In  the  greater  number  of  families  and  genera  the  vegetative  body  is  a  broad, 
flat  or  curled  plate  of  tissue,  varying  in  length  from  a  few  millimetres  to  several 
centimetres;  and  is  either  a  true  thallus  without  any  formation  of  leaves,  as  in 
Anihoceros^  Meizgeria^  and  Amur  a  ^  or  lamelliform  outgrowths  arise  on  the  under 
or  shady  side,  which  at  the  same  time  produces  root-hairs ;  and  these  outgrowths 
may  be  looked  on  as  leaves.  For  the  sake  of  having  a  common  expression  for  these 
forms  extremely  similar  in  habit,  they  may  be  comprised  under  the  term  Tkalloid^, 


*  Mirbcl.  Ueber  Marchantia,  in  the  Mem.  de  TAcad.  dcs  Sci.  de  Tlnst.  de  France,  vol.  XIII, 
1835.— G.  W.  Kschoflf,  in  No\-a  AcU  Acad.  LeojK)ld.  Carol.  1835,  vol.  XVII.  pt  a.—C.  M.  Gottsche, 
ibid.,  vol.  XX.  pt.  1. — Gottsche,  Lindenberg  u,  Esenbeck,  Synopsis  Hepaticanim,  Niirnberg,  1844. — 
Hofmeister,  Verglcich  Untersuchungen,  1851. — [On  the  Germination.  Developmait.  and  Fructifica- 
tion of  the  Higher  Cr}*j>togamia :  Ray  Society,  186a.] — Kny,  Entwickelung  der  laubigen  Lebermoosc ; 
Jahrb.  fiir  wiss,  Bot.  vol.  IW  p.  66,  and  Entwickehmg  der  Riccien,  ibid.,  vol.  V.  p.  359. — Thuret,  in 
Annal.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1851,  vol.  XVI  ^Aniheridia).— Strasburger.  Geschlechtsorgane  u.  Befruchtung  bd 
Marvhantia;  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  409:  [also  Befruchtung  und  Zelltheilung,  1878]. 
—  Leilgeb,  Wachsthumsgeschichte  der  Radmla  eom/^lamata ;  Sitzimgsber.  der  Wiener  Acad.  1871, 
vol,  LXIII. — Ibid.,  Bot.  Ztitg.  1871,  no.  34.  and  187a.  no.  3.— A  portion  of  what  is  said  about  the 
apical  growth  of  Jungcrmanniex  is  derived  fn>m  communications  by  letter  from  Leitgeb. — Janc- 
lewski.  Bot.  Zcitg.  1873.— JxilgeK  Untcrs,  ucK  I^l>ermoosc,  1874- 78.  Goebel,  Zur  vergl.  Anat. 
der  Marchantieen,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiiixburg.  II.  3,  1880.] 

*  [The  term  *thalloid*  is  here,  as  on  p.  34i,  jwferrcd  to  the  one  in  more  general  use, 
*  froadose/l 
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in  contrast  to  the  Foliose  Hepatic^  belonging  to  the  family  of  Jungennanniex,  the 
vegetative  body  of  which  consists  of  a  small  slender  filiform  stem,  bearing  distinctly 
differentiated  leaves  {Jtmgermannia,  Raduia,  Mastig<Aryum,  Frullania,Lophocolta,  &c.). 
Between  the  thalloid  and  foliose  forms  of  this  family  are  some  which  present  various 
stages  of  transition  (as  Fmsombronia  and  Blasid). 

The  leaves  of  all  Hepaticie  are  simple  plates  of  cells,  in  which  even  the 
mid-rib  usual  in  the  leaves  of  Mosses  is  always  wanting. 

In  most  of  the  thalloid  fonns  the  growing  apical  region  of  each  shoot 
(Fig-  332,  i)  lies  in  an  anterior  depression,  produced  by  the  more  rapid  growth  in 
length  and  breadth  of  the  cells  which  are  derived  right  and  left  from  the  seg- 
ments of  the  apical  cell.  In  the  Anthocerote^e,  Ricciex,  and  MarchanticEe,  there 
is  a  group  of  apical  cells,  and  the  terminal  branching  is  truly  dichotomous.  In 
the  thalloid  Jungermannicie,  there  is  a  single  apical  cell;  the  terminal  branches 
wiginate  from  the  youngest  segments  of  this  ceU,  and,  from  their  position  in  the 


depression  and  their  active  growth,  push  aside  the  apex  of  the  primary  shoot, 
and  form  with  it  a  fork  (false  dichotomy).  In  the  angle  between  the  two  bifur- 
cations the  permanent  tissue  increases  more  rapidly,  and  forms,  so  long  as  the  two 
forks  are  still  very  short,  a  projection  (Fig.  43  2,  f,  /")  which  overtops  and  separates 
the  ai^cal  regions,  but  which,  when  the  forks  arc  longer,  is  in  turn  overtaken  by  tbem, 
and  now  appears  as  an  indented  angle  of  the  older  fork  (/).  The  ftlifonn  stem 
of  the  foliose  Jungermannie^,  on  the  other  hand,  ends  in  a  bud  as  a  more  or  less 
prominent  vegetative  cone,  with  a  strongly  arched  apical  cell.  In  this  case  also  the 
lateral  branches  spring  from  individual  mother-cells,  which,  however,  do  not  origi- 
nate from  the  youngest  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  but  lie,  even  at  their  first 
formation,  some  distance  below  the  apex;  the  branching  is  therefore,  at  its 
commencement,  distinctly  monopodiaL 

We  shall  speak,  under  the  separate  sections,  of  the  form  of  the  apical  cell, 
which  forms  two,  three,  or  four  rows  of  segments;  as  well  as  of  the  origin  of  the 
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leaves  and  lateral  shoots,  since  Leitgeb's  researches  show  that  great  morphological 
differences  occur  in  ibe  different  genera.  For  the  same  reason  very  little  of  a 
general  character  can  be  said,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  on 
the  habit  and  anatomical  nature  of  the  vegetative  body,  which  must  therefore  be 
considered  under  the  separate  families. 

The  Asexual  Propagalion  of  Hepaticae  is  often  brought  about  by  the  dying  off 
of  the  thallus  or  stem  from  behind,  the  branches  thus  losing  their  connexion  and 
becoming  independent  Adventitious  branches,  arising  in  the  thalloid  forms  from 
cdls  of  the  older  marginal  parts,  become  detached  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
prop^;ation  by  gtmma  is  very  common  and  characteristic ;  not  unfrequently  a 
number  of  cells  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf  of  foliose  Jungermannieae  if.g.  in  Mad^ 
tfucd)  simply  detach  themselves  as  gemmae;  in  Blasia,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as 
in  Marchanlia  and  Lunularia,  peculiar  cupules  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
flat  shoots  exposed  to  the  light,  which  are  flask-shaped  in  Blasia,  broadly  cup-shaped 


in  Marchanlia,  crescent- shaped  and  deficient  on  one  side  in  Lunularia.  From  the 
bottom  of  these  cupules  shoot  out  hair-like  papillae,  the  apical  cells  of  which  be- 
come transformed  into  a  mass  of  considerable  size  constituting  the  gemma.  (See 
Figs.  a33, 134.)  From  the  two  depressions  which  lie  right  and  left  on  the  margin 
of  the  lenticular  gemma  (Fig.  234,  VI)  spring  the  first  flat  shoots  (Fig.  133,  B,  C), 
when  the  gemmae  have  fallen  out  of  the  cupule  and  lie  exposed  to  light  on  damp 
ground. 

The  Sexual  Organs  are  developed,  in  the  thalloid  forms,  on  the  upper  side 
exposed  to  light;  in  Anthoceros  in  the  tissue  of  the  thallus  itself  (endogenous) ;  in 
the  other  thalloid  forms  from  cells  which  project  like  papilla:  and  are  of  definite 
origin  in  reference  to  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell.  In  the  Marchantiete  branches 
of  a  very  peculiar  shape,  which  have  a  tendency  to  shoot  upright  from  the  flat 
stem,  are  formed,  producing  the  antheridia  on  the  upper,  the  archegonia  on  the 
under  side ;  the  male  and  female  receptacles  may  be  distributed  either  monceciously 
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or  dioeciously.  There  is  a  general  tendency  in  the  ihalloid  Hepaticae  for  the 
sexual  organs  to  be  depressed  into  hollows  by  overarchings  of  the  surrounding  tissue, 
often  opening  externally  b^  only  a  narrow  mouth.  An  example  of  this  is  given  in 
Fig.  a35- 

In  the  foliose  Jungermannies  the  origin  of  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  is 
rtTf  various,  and  they  are  also  enveloped  in  different  ways.  Further  reference  will 
be  made  to  this  in  describing  the  different  families. 

Tbe  antberidium  connsts,  in  the  mature  state,  of  a  pedicel  surmounted  by 
a  globular  or  ellipsoid  body;  in  those  which  are  imbedded  in  the  tissue  the  former 
is  usually  short,  in  the  free  forms  it  is  long,  and  com- 
posed of  from  one  to  four  rows  of  cells.  The  body 
of  the  antheridium  consists  of  a  wall  formed  of  a  single 
layer  of  celb  containing  chlorophyll ;  the  whole  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  it  is  densely  filled  by  the  mother- 
cells  of  tbe  antherozoids ;  their  escape  is  occasioned 
by  tbe  access  of  water  and  separation  of  the  cells  of 
the  wall  at  the  apex ;  sometimes,  as  in  Fossombronia, 
these  cells  even  fall  away  from  one  another.  The 
small  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  which  escape 
in  great  numbers,  separate  in  the  water;  the  anthero- 
zoids become  free,  and  have  the  appearance  of  slender 
threads  curved  spirally  from  one  to  three  times,  and 
provided  at  the  anterior  end  with  two  long  very  fine  y^tlTa.c^'^ow't.tt^^^^o.^^ni^ 
cilia,  by  means  of  which  they  move  in  the  water  with  r™fi''ih°n.I^"U"/rt.°Ii,t7^ 
a  rotating  motion.  Usually  they  drag  after  them  at  ^^T"  "' ' 
tbe  posterior  end  a  small  dehcatc  vesicle,  the  origin  of 

which  Slrasburger  traces  to  the  central  vacuole  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell, 
in  the  periphery  of  which  the  antherozoid  has  been  formed. 

The  succession  of  cell-divisions  in  the  formation  of  the  antheridia  has  been 
shown  by  the  researches  of  recent  observers  to  present  great  diversities  in  the 
different  genera;  they  agree,  however,  in  the  antheridium  always  making  its  first 
appearance  as  a  papiUiform  swelling  of  a  cell  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
septum.  This  papilla  thus  detached  again  divides  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  cell, 
the  former  of  which  produces  the  pedicel,  the  latter  the  body  of  the  antheridium 
(parietal  layer  and  mother-cells  of  the  aniherozoids). 

The  succession  of  cell -divisions  in  the  formation  of  the  archegonia,  from  the 
observations  of  Janczewski',  Leitgeb,  Kny,  and  Strasburger,  appears  to  be  essentially 
the  same  in  the  different  families,  even,  mutatis  mutandis,  among  the  Anthoceroteae. 
It  is  certain  that  the  archegonium,  like  the  antheridium,  makes  its  first  appearance 
as  a  simple  papilla,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  first  archegonium  of  a  receptacle 
(rf  Radula,  is  itseir  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot.  This  papilla  is  shut  off  by  a  septum, 
and,  in  Jiieeia,  is  at  once  the  mother-cell  of  the  whole  archegonium :  in  the  other 
Hepadcx  it  is  divided  by  a  second  septum  into  two  cells,  the  lower  one  of  which 


*  [Juiczew^i  has  made  a  series  of  comparative  researches  in 
fMiiom  of  Muidnese,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1871,  p.  869  et  seq.] 
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produces  the  pedicel,  the  upper  one  the  archegoniujn  itself.  The  lower  cell 
undergoes  numerous  transverse  and  longitudinal  divisions  into  several  rows  of  ceUs. 
In  the  mother-cell  of  the  archegonium  there  arise  three  longitudinal  walls,  by  which 
three  outer  cells  are  formed ;  these,  on  their  part,  enclosmg  an  internal  cell  which 
overtops  them.  The  three  outer  cells  are  divided  by  radial  longitudinal  walls  and 
thus  form  five  or  six  investing  cells;  the  median  cell  is  divided  by  a  trsmsverse 
septum  into  an  upper  (sligraatic)  and  a  lower  celL  After  the  whole  structure  has 
increased  somewhat  in  length,  it  comes  to  consist  of  two  tiers  in  consequence  of  the 


division  of  each  of  the  six  investing  cells,  like  the  internal  cell,  by  a  transverse 
septum.  The  lower  tier  forms  the  ventral  portion,  the  upper  the  neck  of  the 
xrchegonium.  The  internal  cell  of  the  ventral  portion,  the  central  cell,  increases 
considerably  in  .size  and  is  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  a  large  inferior  cell, 
the  oospktrc,  and  a  small  upper  cell,  the  ventral  canal-ctll.  Meanwhile  the  upper  tier 
of  cells,  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  elongates;  its  axial  cell  dividing  into  four, 
eight,  or  sixteen  long  narrow  cells,  the  canal-cells  of  the  neck.     Further  transverse 
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and  longitudinal  walls  are  formed  in  the  external  cells  of  the  ventral  portion,  and 
a  wall  consisting  of  one  or  two  layers  of  cells  is  produced ;  similarly,  the  wall  of  the 
neck,  which  consists  of  five  or  six  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  is  formed  by  the 
transverse  division  of  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  upper  tier.  The  primary  stigmatic 
cell  divides  into  the  five  or  six  stigmatic  cells  of  the  neck.  The  cell  originally 
constituting  the  pedicel  has  also  undergone  both  longitudinal  and  transverse  divi- 
sions. Whilst  the  oosphere  is  being  formed,  the  walls  of  the  canal-cells  of  the  neck 
and  the  transverse  septum  beneath  the  ventral  canal-cell  become  converted  into 
mucilage,  the  swelling  up  of  which  forces  the  protoplasm  of  the  canal-cells  out 
through  the  opened  apex  of  the  neck.     (See  Figs  236  and  256.) 

(2)  The  Asexual  Greneraiion^  the  Sporogonium,  arises  and  is  entirely  formed 
within  the  growing  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium,  which  from  this  time  is 
tenned  the  Calyptra,  The  sporogonium  does  not  anywhere  unite  in  its  growth 
with  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  vegetative  structure  of  the  sexual  generation, 
even  when  its  seta  penetrates  into  it. 

The  external  form  and  internal  structure  of  the  sporogonium  are  very  different 
in  the  different  groups.  In  the  Anthoceroteae  it  is  when  mature  an  elongated  two- 
valved  pod  projecting  from  the  thallus.  In  the  Riccieae  it  is  a  thin-walled  ball 
entirely  filled  with  spores,  and,  together  with  the  calyptra,  depressed  in  the  thallus. 
In  the  Marchantieae  it  is  a  shortly-stalked  ball  enclosing  elaters  as  well  as  spores, 
and,  after  it  has  broken  through  the  calyptra,  bursting  irregularly  or  opening  by  a 
circular  fissure  and  detaching  an  operculum.  In  the  Jungermannieae  it  also  ripens 
within  the  calyptra,  but  breaks  through  it  and  appears  as  a  ball  borne  upon  a 
long  slender  stalk;  the  wall  consists,  as  in  the  Marchantieae  and  Riccieae,  when 
ripe,  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  but  separates  cross-wise  into  four  lobes,  to  which 
the  elaters  remain  attached.  The  elaters  are,  as  in  the  Marchantieae,  long  fusiform 
cells,  the  delicate  colourless  outer  layer  of  which  is  thickened  within  by  from  one 
to  three  brown  spiral  bands. 

The  sporogonium  also  originates  in  different  ways.  [The  fertilised  oosphere 
is  always  first  divided  into  two  cells  by  a  wall  (basal  wall)  which,  in  the  lower  forms, 
is  inclined  at  an  acute  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  archegonium,  but  in  the  Junger- 
mannieae is  at  right  angles  to  it.  In  Riccia  the  capsule  is  developed  from  the  whole  of 
the  oospore  :  in  the  Marchantieae  and  Anthoceroteae  the  short  seta  of  the  sporogonium 
is  developed  from  the  lower  or  posterior  (hypobasal  cell)  of  these  two  cells,  the 
capsule  being  developed  only  from  the  upper  or  anterior  (epibasal)  cell :  in  the 
Jungermannieae  the  capsule  and  the  seta  are  developed  from  the  upper  {epibasal) 
ceD,  the  product  of  the  development  of  the  lower  (hypobasal)  cell  being  a  small 
filapientous  appendage  upon  the  dilated  base  (foot)  of  the  seta.  This  first  division  is 
followed  by  two  others  at  right  angles  to  it  and  to  each  other,  so  that  the  embryo 
now  consists  of  eight  cells  (octants).  The  subsequent  divisions  take  place  more 
or  less  irregularly,  but  it  appears  that  in  the  Jungermannieae  the  four  epibasal 
octants  behave  like  apical  cells,  segments  being  continually  cut  off  horizontally, 
but  doubtless  intercalary  divisions  also  occur  *.]     When  the  young  sporogonium  has 


*  [On  the  embryology  of  the  Hepaticae,  see  Hofmeister,  loc.  cit,\  Kienitz-Gerloff,  Bot.  Zeitg, 
1874-5;  Leitgcb,  Entw.d.  Kapscl  von  Antkoceros,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1876,  and  loc.  ci7.] 
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in  this  manner  attained  its  destined  height,  and  partially  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
a  number  of  divisions  of  diflferent  kinds  take  place  by  which  the  structure  is  com- 
pleted. The  wall  of  the  sporogonium  becomes  differentiated  from  the  tissue  from 
which  the  mother- cells  of  the  spores  are  to  arise ;  if  elaters  are  formed  they  originate 
from  the  same  tissue,  the  cells  ceasing  to  divide  transversely  at  an  earlier  period 
and  remaining  long,  while  the  intermediate  cells  become  rounded  off  and  give 
rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  (Hofmeister). 

The  mode  of  division  into  four  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  also 
varies.  Those  of  Anthoceros  form  at  first  two,  and  afterwards  four,  new  nuclei 
which  are  arranged  tetrahedrally,  the  protoplasm  dividing  before  the  nucleus ;  cell- 
walls  are  then  formed,  and  thus  the  mother-cell  breaks  up  into  four  spores'.  In 
Pellia  and  Frullania^  on  the  other  hand,  the  division  of  the  mother-cells  commences 
by  four  protuberances  arranged  tetrahedrally,  which  at  length  are  cut  off  by  cell- 
walls  ;  each  contains  a  nucleus,  and  they  form  as  many  spores ;  in  Pellia  the  spores 
immediately  again  divide  several  times,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  young  plant. 

The  Hepaticz  are  iisualy  divided  into  five  families,  viz. : — 

1.  Anthoceroteac, 

2.  Riccieae, 

3.  Monocleac, 

4.  Marchantiex, 

5.  Jungermannieac, 

of  which  the  first  four  include  only  thalloid  forms,  the  fifth  both  thalloid  and  foliose 
genera. 

I.  Anthocerotefld.  Antboceras  Icm'u  Sind punctatiu,  which  grow  in  summer  on  loamy 
ground,  develope  a  perfectly  leafless  flat  ribbon-like  thallus,  its  irregularly  developed 
ramifications  forming  a  circular  disc ;  the  regularity  of  the  dichotomous  branching  is 
disturbed  by  the  adventitious  shoots,  which  proceed  from  the  margin  of  the  thallus,  and, 
in  A.  punctatus,  also  from  the  upper  surface.  The  thallus  consists  of  several  layers  of 
cells,  and  the  apical  cells  of  the  branches  which  lie  in  the  anterior  depressions  are 
divided  by  walls  inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards  (Fig.  237,  C).  In  each 
of  the  cells  of  the  thallus,  the  upper  layer  of  which  does  not  become  differentiated 
into  an  epidermis,  only  one  chlorophyll-granule  is  formed,  surrounding  the  nucleus. 
On  the  under  side  of  the  thallus,  Janczewski  states  that  stomata  are  formed  close  behind 
the  growing  margin,  through  which  filaments  of  Nojtoc  frequently  penetrate,  forming 
roundish  balls  in  the  tissue  of  the  thallus  (Fig.  237,  B),  which  were  at  one  time  considered 
to  be  endogenous  gemmae^.  The  antheridia  and  archegonia  arise  apparently  without 
any  definite  arrangement  in  the  interior  of  the  upper  side  of  the  thallus.  The  formation 
of  the  antheridia  commences  by  a  circular  group  of  cells  of  the  outer  layer  separating 
from  the  subjacent  tissue  and  thus  producing  a  broad  intercellular  space,  several  of  the 
lower  bounding  cells  of  which,  after  some  vertical  divisions,  rise  up  in  the  form  of 
papillae,  and  form  the  antheridia  (Fig.  2^7,  B^  an).  It  is  only  when  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  in  the  walls  of  the  antheridia  have  assumed  a  yellow  colour  and  the  anther- 
ozoids  are  mature  that  the  roof  of  the  cavity  is  ruptured,  the  antheridia  opening 
at  their  apex  and  allowing  the  anlherozoids  to  escape.  In  the  Riccieae  and  Mar- 
chantieae  the  archegonia,  which  are  at  first  free,  become  gradually  surrounded  by  masses 
of  tissue,  but  in  Anthoceros  they  are  enclosed  from  the  first.     One  of  the  superior 


*  [On  the  development  of  the  spores  oi  Pdlia  and  Anthoceros  see  Strasburger,  Zellbildung.und 
ZelUheilung,  3rd  ed.  p.  156.] 

2  [See  Waldner.  Ueb.  die  iVos/oc-Colonieen  bei  Bla^a^  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1878.] 
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Ksuwntal  cells,  near  to  the  growing-point  of  the  thallus,  divides  into  an  outer  and 
3D  inner  celL;  the  outer  (superior),  which  bulges  slightly,  is  the  mother-cell  of  the 
ircbegonium  and  is  further  divided  (as  is  the  case  in  other  Liverworts)  "by  three  longi- 
tudinal walls  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  thallus,  into  one  internal  and  three  external 
celb.  The  latter  produce  the  six  primarf  investing  cells  which,  at  a  later  period, 
give  rise  to  as  many  rows  of  cells  which  are  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  tissue  of 
the  thallus.  The  internal  cell  is  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  two  cells,  the 
lower  of  which  becomes  the  central-cell,  and  by  division  gives  rise  to  the  oosphere  and 
the  overlying  ventral  canal-cell ;  the  upper  undergoes  transverse  divisions  in  consequence 
of  which  a  row  of  neck  canal-cells  is  formed,  as  also  the  primary  stigmatic  cell  which 
subsequently  divides  cross-wise  to  form  the  stigmatic  cells.  The  variations  from  the 
mode  of  formation  of  the  archegonium  obtaining  in  the  other  Liverworts  are  thus  seen 
to  be  slight,  and  scarcely  justify  the  formation  of  the  Anthocerotex  into  a  distinct  class. 
Fig.  i]7  C  dates  from  a  time  at  which  the  above-mentioned  details  were  unknown,  but 
it  suffices  nevertheless  to  give  some  idea  of  the  important  points  in  the  process. 

After  fertilisation  the  oospore  is  divided  in  the  manner  described  above.     Whilst 
the  developing  sporogonium  is  gradually  becoming  a  multicellular  body  dilated  inferiorly 


(Fig.  aj7,  E),  the  cells  of  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  thallus  undergo  r 
divisions  and  form  an  upwardly  projecting  involucre  which  is  broken  thrungh  at  a  later 
period  by  the  elongating  sporogonium.  Differentiation  now  takes  place  in  the  homo- 
geneous tissue  of  the  sporogonium ;  a  central  cylinder  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  rows 
of  axially  elongated  cells  is  marked  out,  forming  the  columella,  whilst  the  cells  of  the 
layer  immediately  adjacent  to  it  undergo  division  hy  horizontal  walls  and  give  rise  to  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  ^nd  elatcrs;  the  external  four  or  five  layers  of  cells  form  the 
wall  of  the  future  '  pod.'  Those  cells  of  the  layer  Investing  the  columella  which  are  to 
form  elaters  undergo  one  or  more  vertical  divisions.  The  elaters  .ire  here  transversely 
directed  rows  of  cells  in  which  no  spiral  bands  are  formed.  The  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  round  themselves  off,  become  gradually  isolated,  beginning  from  the  apex  of  the 
sporogonium  and  proceeding  basipetally,  increase  in  size,  and  then  divide  into  four,  giving 
rise  to  the  tetrahedraj  spores.  The  sporogonium  elongates  and  becomes  a  pod-shaped 
structure  of  from  6fteen  to  twenty  millimetres  in  height,  the  brown  wall  of  which, 
provided  with  an  epidermis  bearing  stomata,  splits  from  above  downwards  into  two 
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2.  The  fainilf  Konoclea  appears,  according  to  the  '  SynnpMs  Hepatkaram,'  to 
contain  transitional  forms  between  the  Anthocerotez  and  the  Jungennanniec  Tbe 
long  sporogonium  has  a  longitudinal  dehiscence  and  no  columella:  and  tbe  seaoal 
generation  is  either  thaUoid  or  foliose. 

}.  The  Hloolen  form  a  flat  dichotomously  branched  thalloid  stem,  flrating  in 
water  or  rooting  in  the  ground,  the  apical  cells  of  which,  lying  close  to  one  another 


in  the  anterior  depressions  of  the  branches,  are  stated  by  Kny  to  become  multiplied  by 
vertical  longitudinal  partitions,  and  segmented  by  walls  inclined  upwards  and  down- 


wards. On  the  upper  side  a  distinct  epidermis  is  differentiated,  but  without  slonuta, 
and  beneath  this  lies  the  green  tissue  often  provided  with  air-f  avities,  which  b  derived 
from  tbe  npper  segments  of  the  apical  cells ;  the  under  side  is  provided  with  a  stogie 
knplDdinal  row  of  transverse  lamella,  which,  resulting  immediately  from  tbe  lower 
*CfmcBt«  of  tbe  apical  cells,  must  be  considered  as  leaves.    Afterwards  they  split  length-' 
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wtse  and  form  two  rows;  between  tbem  arise  a  number  of  root-hairs  with  conical  thick' 
nings  projecting  inwards. 

Tlie  archegODia  and  antheridia  are  formed  on  the  upper  side  from  young  epidermal 
cells  which  grow  into  papillx,  and  are  overarched,  in  consequence  of  their  mode  of 
de*elopmcnt,  by  the  surrounding  tissue  (Fig.  339).  This  involucre  sometimes  forms 
an  elevated  neck  above  the  sessile  antheridia.  The  archegonia  project,  at  the  time  of 
fertilisation,  above  the  epidermis ;  subsequently  they  are  arched  over,  and  develope  from 
their  fertilised  oosphere  the  globular  sporogonium  with  a  wait  consisting  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  and  entirely  filled  with  spores,  without  elaters.  The  spores  are  set  free  by  the 
decay  of  the  surrounding  tissue. 

4.  The  Marchantlea  have  all  a  thalloid  stem  extended  flat  upon  the  ground ; 
it  is  ribbon-like,  dicbotomously  branched,  possesses  a  mid-rib,  and  is  always  composed  of 


several  layers;  the  under  side  produces  a  number  of  hairs  with  conical  thickenings 
projecting  inwards  placed  upon  a  spiral  constriction  of  the  internal  cavity  (Fig.  240,  bh, 
C),  and  also  two  rows  of  leaf-like  lamellsc,  like  the  Ricciex.  The  upper  side  is  covered 
by  a  very  distinctly  difTerentiated  epidermis,  penetrated  by  large  stomata  '  of  peculiar 
form.  Each  of  these  stands,  in  Marcbantia,  Lunularia,  &c.,  in  the  centre  of  a  rhombic 
plate;  these  plates  are  parts  of  the  epidermis  which  overarch  large  air-cavities,  from  the 
bottom  of  which  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  spring  in  a  conferva-like  manner,  while 
the  rest  of  the  tissue  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  consists  of  long  horizontal  celts 
without  interstices  {cf.  Fig.  65). 

'  These  slomala  are  formed  (see  Fig.  S9)  by  the  simple  separation  from  one  another  of  four  or 
more  epidermal  cells  which  afterHanli  are  divided  by  walls  parallel  to  Ihe  surface  of  the  thallus. 
(Leilgeb.) 
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The  sexual  organs  of  the  Marchantie*  are  bome  on  monoecious  or  dioecious  recep- 
tacles '.  The  antheridia,  although  springing  from  cells  of  the  epidermis,  are,  as  in  Riceia, 
depressed  in  the  upper  side  of  the  thallold  stem,  and  overarched  by  the  surrounding 
tissue;  they  occur  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers  close  together  upon  receptacles,  nhicb 
are  discoid  or  shield-shaped  sessile  or  stalked  branches  that  liave  undergone  %  peculiar 
transformation.  The  archegonia  are  only  in  the  Targioniex  inserted  at  the  apes 
of  an  ordinary  shoot;  in  the  other  families  they  are  produced  on  a  metaroorphoaed 
branch,  which  rises  like  a  stalk  and  developes  in  different  ways  at  its  summit;  it 
beats  the  archegonia  on  its  outer  or  lower  side.  With  the  variation  in  the  font)  ^the 
part  which  bears  the  archegonia  is  connected  an  equally  varied  mode  of  envelopment 
of  the  archegonia  by  involucres.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  describe  these  structures  in 
a  short  space,  we  may  take  Marcbantia  palymarpba,  the  species  most  perfectly  endowed 
in  this  respect,  as  an  example.  The  explanation  of  the  figures  341-14]  will  suffice 
to  illustrate  at  least  the  most  essential  points. 

The  sporogonium  of  the  Marchantiege,  usually  shortly  stalked,  contains  elaters  which 
radiate  from  the  bottom  towards  the  circumference  (</".  Fig.  »j6).    It  bursts  either  at 


the  apex  with  numerous  teeth,  or  is  four-lobed,  or  the  upper  part  becomes  detached  as 
an  operculum.     The  peculiar  gemmi  and  their  cupulas  hare  already  been  described. 

;.  The  JnngeniiannieB.  In  this  family  occur  forms  of  which  the  vegetative  body 
is  a  true  Hat  leafless  thallus,  as  Mttxgtria  and  Aneura,  as  well  as  transitional  forms  whose 
flat  thallold  stem  forms  leaves  on  the  under  surface  {Diploleena),  or  whose  stem,  as  in 
Blaiia,  elliptical  in  section  in  its  early  stage,  becomes  broad  and  leaf-like  when  older,  and 
produces  leaves  'on  both  surfaces.  Closely  allied  to  these  is  a  genus  '  with  a  less  dilated 
Stem,  though  still  always  greatly  flattened  on  the  upper  side,  and  bearing  leaves  only 
above,  {Foijombronia  ?).  The  greater  number  of  the  genera,  however,  the  foliose  Junger- 
manniex,  form  a  slender  filiform  stem,  with  numerous  sessile  leaves  with  broad  inser- 
tions but  distinctly  differentiated  j  these  leaves  commonly  occurring  only  in  two  rows 
situated  on  the  upper  side,  as  in  Raduta,  some  species  of  Jungfrmann'ui,  Ltjeunia,  and 
Plagioebila.  Typically,  however,  there  are  three  rows  of  leaves,  one  being  developed  on 
the  under  or  shaded  side  (hence  termed  jimphigaitria),  the  other  two  rows  on  the  upper 
side  (Frullania,  Madotbeta,  Maiiigoiryum).  In  the  flagelliform  branches  the  leaves 
remain  very  small,  and  are  sometimes  almost  invisible. 


'  [Leitgeb,  Die  Inflorescenzen  der  Marchanliiceen ;  Sitzber,  d.  Wien.  Akad.  iSSo.] 
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The  bikteral  structure  is  distinctly  manifested  not  only  by  the  thallold  forms,  which 
mostly  cling  closely  to  the  substratum,  in  that  the  sexual  organs  are  formed  only  on  the 
upper  side  or  the  one  exposed  to  the  light,  and  rhizoids  and  leaves  ao  the  under  or 
shaded  side ;  but  in  the  foliose  forms  also  this  tendency  is  clearly  shown,  whether  they 
cling  closely  to  the  substratum  or  rise  from  it  obliquely.  This  bilatcraJ  structure  is 
manifested  not  only  in  the  different  mode  of  the  fonnation  of  the  leaves  on  the  two 
sides,  and  in  the  expansion  of  the  ramifications  in  a  single  plane,  but  is  also  deter- 
mined, both  in  the  foliose  and  in  the  thalloid  forms,  by  the  growth  of  the  apical  region 
of  the  shoot.     Even  the  youngest  segments  of  the  apical  cell  exhibit  it,  as  is  shown 


in  the  dilTerent  organisation  of  the  upper  and  under  sides,  and  in  the  similarity  (though 
nut  symmetrical)  of  the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  shoot. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  on  the  position  of  the  apical  region  in  an  anterior 
depression  in  the  thalloid  fonns,  as  well  as  on  the  termination  of  the  filiform  stem 
in  the  leaf-bud  of  the  foliose  gunera.  The  form  of  the  apical  cell,  and  its  segmen- 
tation in  the  thallus  of  Mei^geria,  have  been  represented  in  detail  in  Fig,  i  lo ;  in  Ancura 
and  Foiiamhrania  it  is  also  tuo-sided.  In  Blaiia,  on  the  other  hand,  Leitgeb  states 
that  it  is  four-sided,  and  forms  four  rows  of  segments,  a  dorsal,  a  ventral,  a  right,  and  a 
left  row,    '  This  may  be  most  easily  represented  by  supposing  a  wcdge-sh;ipi-d  apical  cell 
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forming  se^inents  by  walls  inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards  (towards  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  surfaces),  as  well  as  lateral  segments  from  which  the  leaves  proceed; 
a  leaf  is  produced  from  the  dorsal  part  of  a  lateral  segment,  a  kind  of  leaf-tube  from  its 
central  part,  and  a  second  leaf  from  its  ventral  part,  though  this  last  is  more  often 
absent'  (Leitgeb,  in /i(,). 

In  the  Jungermannief  with  filiform  stem  and  leaves  arranged  In  two  or  three 
rows,  the  stem  ends  in  a  three-sided  apical  cell  which  forms  three  rows  of  segments 
in  spiral  succession ;  two  rows  being  dorsal  and  lateral,  while  the  third  row  forms  the 
under  or  ventral  side  of  (he  stem.  The  successive  septa  of  each  row  of  segments  are 
parallel  to  one  another,  and  the  segments  themselves  are  in  straight  rows,  the  rows  being 
parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  stem '.  In  the  species  with 
leaves  arranged  in  two  rows,  a  leaf  springs  from  each  of  the  dorso-lateral  segments; 
when  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  three  rows  each  segment  of  the  ventral  side  also 
produces  a  leaf,  which  is  however  smaller  and  of  simpler  structure  and  is  also  inserted 
transversely,  white  the  insertion  of  the  dorsal  rows  of  leaves  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the 
stem,  so  that  the  lines  of  insertion  of  each  pair  form  an  acute  angle.  Before  a  lateral 
segment  has  developed  a  papilla  from  which  the  leaf  is  formed,  it  divides  bf  a  longi- 
tudinal wall  into  an  upper  and  a  lower  h»lf  facing  dorsally  and  ventrally,  each  of  which 


now  forms  a  leaf-papilla.  Hence  it  arises  that  the  leaves  of  Jut 
certain  extent  bisected  or  two-lobed ;  in  the  simpler  leaves  this  is  usually  shown  by 
a  more  or  less  deep  incision  of  the  anterior  margin ;  but  even  when  the  leaves  arc  qiiad- 
ri|iartite,  as  in  Tiicbacolra,  the  primitive  double  origin  can  still  be  recognised.  The  lower 
lolic  of  the  leaf  is  usually  smaller,  of  peculiar  form,  and  hollowed  out. 

The  branching  of  the  growing  end  of  the  shoot  in  the  case  of  Mrtageria  has  already 
been  represented  in  Fig.  no.  According  to  Leitgeb  it  lakes  place  in  asimilar  manner 
also  in  the  other  thalloid  forms  with  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  viz.  in  Aneiira  and  Foiibhi- 
brania.  The  very  variable  relation  of  the  branching  to  the  leaves  discovered  by  Leitgeb* 
is  especially  remarkable.  In  Mrtngtria  and  Antura  no  leaves,  but  only  branches,  arc 
formed  out  of  the  segments;  in  Faiiombrania  the  lateral  shoot  springs  from  the  segment 
in  place  of  a  whole  leaf;  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  greater  number  of  Jungermanniez 
n-ith  lilil'nrm  leafy  stem  and  three-sided  apical  cell,  the  lateral  shoot  springs  from  the 
segment  in  place  of  the  lower  or  ventral  lobe  of  the  leaves  of  the  dorsal  «de,  so  that  in 
these  cases  the  bianch  may  be  considered  as  a  metamorphosed  half-leaf.     Fig.  144  will 

'  Compare  in  reference  to  thi>  what  follows  nith  resjicct  to  Mosses. 

'  ^^  hai  luUows  is  pailially  ilciived  from  liilgch's  letters,     ^xk  his  Unleraachimgen.  Ill,] 
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serve  to  explain  this  remarkable  process,  where  the  apical  view  of  a  branching  shoot  is 
represented  diagrammatically :  /,//...  fT  are  the  segments  of  the  apical  ceil  iS  of  the 
primary  shoot ;  //,  F  being  segments  of  the  ventral,  /,  ///,  IFj  VI  of  the  dorsal  side. 
The  two  segments  /  and  ///  are  already  divided  by  a  longitudinal  wall  each  into  two 
halves  req>ectively  dorsal  and  ventral ;  and  in  the  latter  the  apical  cell  s  of  each  lateral 
shoot  has  already  been  constituted  by  the  formation  of  the  walls  i,  a,  3,  while  the  dorsal 
half  of  each  of  these  segments  has  developed  into  half  a  leaf.  The  other  segments  which 
do  not  form  shoots  develope  normal  two-lobed  leaves.  This  is  the  process  that  occurs  in 
Fruliamoj  Madotbeca^  Mastigpbrywn^  Lepidoziay  Trichocolta,  and  Jungernumnia  tricbopbylla, 
A  third  type  of  branching  occurs  finally  in  Radula  and  Lejeunla^  where  the  formation  of 
leaves  is  not  disturbed  by  the  branching,  the  branches  springing  from  behind  the  leaves  at 
their  base,  and  from  the  same  segments. 

Besides  these  modes  of  ramification  of  the  segments  of  definite  position,  Leitgeb  has 
recently  discovered  an  endogenous  formation  of  shoots,  which  are  sometimes  fertile 
branches,  from  the  ventral  segments  provided  with  amphigastria,  e,g,  in  Mastigohryum^ 
LeptdtKiOj  and  Caljpogeia ;  or  they  are  formed  without  the  production  of  a  ventral  row 
of  leaves,  as  in  Jungermanma  biciupidata  and  other  Jungermannieae  with  leaves  in  two 
rows.  In  those  especially  which  belong  to  the  section  Trichomanoideae  the  fertile 
branches  are  developed  thus,  and  break  out  from  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  as  adven- 
titious shoots;  probably,  however,  their  mother-cells  always  originate  regularly  in 
acropetal  succession  in  the  primary  merlstem  of  the  vegetative  cone,  as  in  Mastigobryum 
and  Le^dazuiy  but  their  development  is  deferred.  Finally  according  to  Leitgeb,  the 
whole  branching  of  many  Jungermannieae  appears  to  depend  exclusively  on  the  pro- 
duction of  branches  in  this  manner. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  distributed  monoeciously  or  dioeciously,  and  are  formed, 
in  the  thalloid  genera,  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  shoot  ^,  In  the  foliose  Jungermannieae  at 
the  end  of  primary  shoots  or  of  special  small  fertile  branches,  which  commonly  have  the 
above-described  adventitious  origin  on  the  ventral  side.  The  antheridia  are  usually  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  singly  or  in  groups.  The  archegonia  appear  generally  in  large 
numbers  at  the  summit  of  the  shoot,  either  on  those  which  bear  antheridia  below,  or 
on  special  branches,  which  in  the  Geocalyceae  are  hollowed  out  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  archegonia  are  simk  in  a  deep  pitcher-shaped  hollow,  an  arrangement  which  may  be 
compared,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  structure  of  a  fig.  This  occurs  in  an  especially 
striking  manner  in  Calypogeia.  Where  this  peculiar  enveloping  of  the  archegonia  does 
not  occur,  they  are  concealed  by  the  nearest  leaves  (the  perichaetium) ;  and  a  perigynium 
is  usually  formed  in  addition,  which  grows  round  the  archegonia  as  a  special  membranous 
envelope.  The  development  of  these  organs  has  been  accurately  described  by  Leitgeb 
in  the  case  of  Radula  complanata  (Fig.  345).  The  primary  and  lateral  shoots  both  bear, 
as  a  rule,  both  kinds  of  reproductive  organs;  such  a  shoot  is  always  at  first  purely 
vegetative,  but  forms  after  a  time  antheridia,  and  finishes  with  the  archegonia.  Less 
often,  however,  it  again  recurs,  after  the  production  of  antheridia,  to  a  vegetative 
development.  The  antheridia  of  Radula  are  metamorphosed  trichomes;  they  stand 
singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  completely  enclosed  in  the  hollow  formed  by 
the  very  concave  lower  lobe  of  the  leaf.  They  arise  from  the  club-shaped  protuberance 
of  a  cell  belonging  to  the  cortex  of  the  stem  and  lying  before  the  leaf  at  its  base. 
The  archegonia  of  Radula  always  stand  at  the  end  of  the  primary  or  of  a  lateral  shoot, 
from  three  to  ten  together,  surrounded  by  a  perigynium,  which  is  again  enveloped  by  a 
perichaetium  of  two  leaves.  7  he  archegonia  together  with  the  perigynium  are  de- 
veloped from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot  and  from  its  three  youngest  segments.  The 
archegonia  arise  from  the  apical  cell  itself,  and  from  the  upper  parts  of  its  lateral 


*  In  Metzgtria  furcaia  the  antheridia  and  archegonia  make  their  appearance  dioeciously  on  the 
concave  dorsal  surface  of  adventitious  branches  which  arise  from  the  ventral  surface  of  the  mid-rib 
and  are  so  curved  as  to  enclose  the  sexual  organs.   (Leitgeb.) 
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segments;  Ihe  lower  parts  together  with  the  ventral  segment  are  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  perigynium.  The  further  development  of  the  archegonJa  and  antheridia 
has  already  been  described. 

In  the  species  examined  by  Hofmeister  the  fertilised  oosphere  is  first  divided  by  a 
tra.nsverse  septum,  i.  e.  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  archegonium.  Only  the  upper 
of  the  two  cells,  the  one  towards  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  becomes  further  divided, 
and  it  gives  rise  to  four  apical  cells  arranged  as  octants  of  a  sphere,  as  described 
above. 

The  basal  portion  of  the  growing  archegonium  becomes  swollen  out  and  penetrates 
down  into  the  tissue  of  the  stem,  being  nourished  and  firmly  enclosed  by  it  (the  vaginula). 
As  soon  as  the  young  sporogonium  consists 
of  a  number  of  cells,  its  wall  becomes  differ- 
entiated from  the  inner  tissue  which  is  to 
form  the  spores  and  ekters.  In  Fmllamia  it 
is  a  single  circular  disc  of  cells  lying  trans- 
versely beneath  the  dome  of  the  young  sporo- 
gonium from  which  the  vertical  elaters,  and 
by  further  divisions,  the  mother-cells  of  the 
spores  arise,  a  process  which  reminds  one  of 
what  occurs  in  Sphagnum.  In  most  true 
Jungermanniea-  there  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
3  column  of  tissue  consisting  of  vertical  rows 
of  cells  (surrounded  by  the  wall  of  the  sporo- 
gonium consisting  of  two  layers),  out  of  which 
the  elaters  and  spores  are  formed.  The  elaters 
lie,  in  this  case,  horizontally,  and  radiate  from 
the  ideal  longitudinal  axis  to  the  wall  of  the 
sporogoninm  (Fig.  146).  In  Pellia  the  inner 
fertile  tissue  forms,  after  Ihe  diRerentiatlon  of 
the  wall  of  the  sporogonium,  a  hemisphere, 
from  the  cells  of  which  arise  the  spores  and 
the  elaters  radiating  from  below  upwards,  in  a 
baui  ceK  lifter  Hnfniciucij.  similar  manner  to  what  occur?  in  the  Mar- 

ch ant  iea;. 
By  a  rapid  extension  of  the  hitherto  short  seta,  the  calyptra  is  ruptured  at  the 
apex,  and  the  globular  sporogonium  with  the  already  ripe  spores  is  raised  up  on  it. 
Whilst  the  spores  are  ripening,  the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporogonium  becomes 
absorbed;  the  single  layer  which  still  remains  is  ruptured  at  the  a^fex,  and  splits  into  four 
(rarely  more)  longitudinal  valves,  which,  flying  asunder  in  the  form  of  a  star,  carry  with 
them  at  the  same  time  the  elaters,  by  which  the  spores  are  dispersed.  The  elaters,  when 
mature,  are  long  fusiform  thin-walled  cells,  round  the  interior  of  which  run  from  one  to 
three  brown  spiral  bands. 
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The  spore  produces  a  conferva-like  thallus,  the  Protonema,  from  which  the 
leaf-bearing  Moss  arises  by  lateral  branching  with  differentiation  into  stem  and 
leaf.  On  this  plant  the  sexual  organs  are  formed;  from  the  fertilised  oosphere 
proceeds  the  sporogonium,  in  which  the  spores  are  formed  from  a  small  portion 
of  the  inner  tissue. 

The  Protonema  arises,  in  the  typical  Mosses,  as  a  tubular  bulging  of  the 
endospore,  which  elongates  indefinitely  by  apical  growth  and  becomes  septate,  the 
septa  being  oblique.  The  cells  do  not  undergo  any  intercalary  divisions,  but  form 
branches  immediately  behind  the  septa;  these  branches  also  become  septate,  and 
usually  show  a  limited  apical  growth ;  they  may,  in  turn,  produce  ramifications 
of  a  higher  order.  The  part  of  the  endospore  which  lies  opposite  the  germinating 
filament  may  develope  into  a  hyaline  rhizoid,  which  penetrates  into  the  ground. 
The  cell-walls  of  the  protonema-filaments  are  at  first  colourless,  but  as  the  primary 
axes  lie  upon  the  ground  or  even  penetrate  into  it,  their  cell-walls  assume  a  brown 
colour,  while  the  cells  above  ground  develope  abundance  of  chlorophyll-granules ; 
and  the  protonema  is  hence  nourished  independently  by  assimilation ;  it  not  only 
attains  a  considerable  size  in  some  genera,  covering  a  surface  of  from  one  to  several 
square  inches  like  turf  with  its  densely  matted  filaments,  but  its  term  of  life  may  be 
regarded  as  unlimited.  In  most  Mosses  it  altogether  disappears  after  it  has 
produced  the  leafy  stems  as  lateral  buds ;  but  where  these  latter  remain  very  small 
and  have  only  a  short  term  of  life,  as  in  the  Phascaceae,  Pottia,  Physcomiirium^  &c., 
the  protonema  still  remains  vigorous  after  it  has  produced  the  leafy  plants,  and 
when  the  sporogonium  has  already  been  developed  upon  them.  In  such  cases 
all  three  stages  of  the  cycle  of  development  are  present  simultaneously  in  genetic 
connexion.   The  Sphagnaceae,  Andreaeaceae,  and  Tetraphideae  differ  from  the  typical 


*  W.  P.  Schimper,  Recherches  anat.  et  physiol.  sur  les  Mousses  (Strassburg  1848).— Lantzius- 
Beninga,  Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  des  Baues  der  ausgewachscnen  Mooskapsel,  insbesondere  des  Peri- 
stoms  (with  beautiful  illustrations)  in  Nova  A.cta  Acad.  Leopold.  1847. — Hofmeister,  Vergleich. 
Untersuch.  185 1.  [On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cryptogamia, 
Ray  Soc  1862.] — Hofmeister,  in  Berichte  der  Kon.  Sachs.  GcscUsch.  der  Wissens.  1854. — Ditto, 
Entwickelung  des  Stengels  der  beblatterten  Muscinecn  (Jahrb.  fiir  wissens.  Bot.  vol.  HI). — Unger, 
Ucber  den  anat.  Bau  des  Moosstammes  (Sitzunj^sbcr.  der  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissens.  Vienna,  vol. 
XLHI.  p.  497). — Karl  Miiller,  Deutschlands  Moose  (Halle  1853), — Lorentz,  Moosstudien  (Leipzig 
18^4). — Ditto,  Grundlinien  zu  einer  Vergleich.  Anat.  der  Laubmoose  (Jahrb.  fur  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  VI, 
and  Flora  1867). — Leitgeb,  Wachsthum  des  Stammchens  von  FontinalU  antipyretica  u.  von  Sphagnum ; 
sowie  Entwickelung  der  Antheridien  derselben  (in  Sitzungsber.  der  Kais.  Akad.  der  Wissens.  Vienna 
1868  and  1869). — Na^eli,  Pflanzen physiol.  Untersuchungen.  Heft  I,  p.  15. — Julius  Kiihn,  Entwickel- 
ungsgeschichte  der  Andreseaceen  (Leipzig  1870).  (Mittheilungen  aus  dem  Gcsammtgebiet  der  Botanik 
von  Sjhenk  u.  Luerssen,  vol.  I). — Janczewski,  Ueber  Entwickelung  der  Archcgonien,  Bot.  Zeitg, 
1873. 
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Mosses  both  in  the  structure  of  the  sporogonia,  and  in  the  mode  of  formation  of 
the  protonema.  The  spores  of  the  Sphagnace^e  produce,  at  least  when  they  grow 
upon  a  firm  substratum,  a  flatly  expanded  plate  of  tissue,  which  branches  at  the 
margin,  and  produces  from  its  surface  the  leafy  stems.  In  Andreeta,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Kflhn,  the  contents  of  the  spore  divide,  while  still  within 
ibe  closed  exospore,  into  four  or  more  cells,  and  a  tissue  is  thus  formed  similar  to 
that  produced  in  the  spores  of  come  Hepatioe  (as  Jtadula  and  Frullania) ' :  finally, 
from  one  to  three  peripheral  cells  grow  into  filaments  which  extend  over  the 
hard  stony  substratum.  The  branches  of  the  protonema  may  now  develope  further 
in  three  different  n-ays;  longitudinal  as  well  as  transverse  divisions  arise,  and 
irregularly  branched  cellular  ribbons  are  formed;  or,  divisions  also  taking  place 
in  addition  parallel  to  the  surface  of  these  ribbons  so  that  they  come  to  be  several 
layers  thick,  the  protonema  developed  in  this  manner  as  a  mass  of  tissue  becomes 


erect  and  branches  in  an  arborescent  manner;  finally,  in  the  third  form,  the  leaf-fike 
branches  of  the  protonema  are  plates  of  tissue  of  simple  definite  outline.  Closely 
allied  to  this  last  form  is  the  flat  protonema  of  Telrapht's  and  Tetradoniium,  which, 
as  will  be  further  shown  in  a  following  illustration,  arises  at  the  end  of  longer  and 
slenderer  filaments*. 

The  buds  which  develope  into  the  Moss-stems  apparently  never  arise  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  principal  protonemal  filaments,  but  as  lateral  branches  upon 
them.  The  idea  suggested  by  me  that  the  protonema,  as  also  the  equivalent 
rhizoids  of  the  Bryines,  represent  a  very  rudimentary  much  elongated  Moss-stem, 
Just  as  the  branches  with  naked  base  of  Chara  are  merely  simple  forms  of  its 
stem,  has  been  proved  correct  by  the  observations  of  Schuch  (1870-1871)  made 

'  In  true  Mosses  also  {as  Bariramia,  Ltmohryam,  Mtiinm,  and  Hypnum)  the  fint  iepluin  of  the 
protonema  is  formed,  according  (o  Kiihn,  even  within  the  spore. 
'  Compare  BetgEren,  Bol.  Zcitg.  i8;i. 
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in  the  botanical  laboratoiy  at  WOrzburg,  and  concluded  by  MUller  (1873).  The 
principal  filaments  of  the  protonema  and  the  large  rhizoids  have  a  very  much 
elongated  apical  cell  in  which  (and  never  in  its  segments)  oblique  septa  are 
formed  which  are  regularly  inclined  (spirally)  in  three  or  more  directions,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  principal  walls  of  the  segments  of  the  trilateral  apical 
cell  of  the  Moss-stem.  These  walb  do  not,  however,  intersect,  as  in  the  stem, 
since  the  segments  (cells  of  the  filament)  are  so  long.  Each  segment  is  capable 
of  forming  a  protuberance  immediately  behind  its  anterior  wall,  which  is  shut  off 
by  a  wall  corresponding  to  the  '  foliar  wall '  formed  in  the  stem -segments.  After 
this  protuberance  has  become  elongated  a  wall  is  formed  within  it  corresponding  to 
the  'basal  wall'  formed  in  the  segments  of  the  stem.  In  this  way  the  protuber- 
ance comes  to  consist  of  two  cells;  the  one  directed  towards  the  growing  apex 
of  the  filament  corresponds  to  the  mother-cell  of  the  leaf,  and  the  other,  lying 
behind  the  preceding,  developes  a  lateral  branch,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the  stem  *. 
Other  unimportant  divisions  of  these  cells  need  not  be  mentioned  here.     Usually 


the  anterior  cell  does  actually  give  rise  to  a  foliar  organ,  the  posterior  to  a  bud, 
but  often  one  or  both  simply  develope  into  rhizoids.  The  position  of  the  walls 
of  these  cells  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding  cells  of  the  stem  ; 
the  protonema  differs  from  the  Moss-stem  simply  in  the  distance  of  one  segment 
from  the  other,  and  in  the  suppression  of  those  further  divisions  by  which  the 
tissue  of  the  stem  is  produced  from  its  segments.  When  a  stem  is  developed 
from  the  protonema,  it  originates  as  a  bu<3  from  the  posterior  of  the  two  cells  of 
the  lateral  protuberance.  Its  mode  of  origin  is  usually  this,  that  the  cell  at  first 
elongates  into  a  filament  by  the  formation  of  segments  the  primary  walls  of  which 
do  not  intersect;  after  this  segments  are  cut  off  by  walls  which  do  intersect, 
and  from  them  foliar  outgrowths,  and  later  true  leaves,  are  formed.  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  the  formation  of  a  Moss-stem  from  the  protonema  essentially 
depends  upon  the  more  rapid  formation  of  segments  one  after  another ;  a  Moss- 
stem  is,  so  to  speak,  a  protonemal  filament  with  very  short  segments,  forming 

'  SceFig.  Ii6.thevvi11sf.  ft. 
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mother-cells  of  leaves  which  at  once  grow  out  into  expanded  leaves  instead  of 
into  filamentous  structures.  This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  all  possible  tran- 
sitional forms,  and  a  comparison  of  the  ordinary  characteristics  of  the  stem  and 
of  the  protonemal  filament  at  once  demonstrates  its  truth*.  Whether  or  not  the 
Andreaeaceae,  Sphagneae,  &c.  resemble  the  Bryineae  in  this  feature,  and  the  extent 
of  such  a  resemblance,  must  be  decided  by  future  researches. 

The  apical  cell  of  the  stem  is  two-sided  in  Schisiostega  and  Fissidem^  and 
produces  two  straight  rows  of  alternating  segments ;  in  the  rest  of  the  Mosses  it 
is  a  three-sided  pyramid,  with  the  basal  surface  turned  upwards  (Fig.  116).  Each 
segment  of  the  apical  cell  arches  outwards  and  upwards  as  a  broad  papilla;  this 
is  cut  ofif  by  a  longitudinal  wall  (which  Leitgeb  calls  a  foliar  wall),  and  developes, 
by  further  divisions,  into  a  leaf,  while  the  lower  inner  part  of  the  segment  produces, 
by  further  divisions,  part  of  the  inner  tissue  of  the  stem.  Since  each  segment 
forms  a  leaf,  the  phyllotaxis  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  consecutive 
segments.  In  Fissidens  two  straight  rows  of  alternate  leaves  are  thus  formed ;  in 
Foniinalis  three  straight  rows  with  the  divergence  ^,  the  segments  themselves  lying 
here  in  three  straight  rows  with  the  J  arrangement,  because  each  newly  formed 
primary  wall  is  parallel  to  the  last  but  three  (both  belonging  to  one  segment). 
In  Polyirichum^  Sphagnum^  Andrecea,  &c.,  on  the  other  hand,  each  new  primary 
wall  encroaches  on  the  ascending  side  with  regard  to  the  leaf-spiral;  the  primary 
walls  of  each  segment  are  therefore  not  parallel;  the  segments  themselves  do  not 
lie,  even  when  first  formed  (without  the  assistance  of  any  torsion  of  the  stem),  in 
three  straight  rows,  but  in  three  parallel  spiral  lines  winding  round  the  axis  of 
the  stem  one  above  another ;  and  the  consecutive  segments  and  their  leaves  diverge 
at  an  angle  which,  from  what  has  been  said,  must  be  greater  than  ^  ;  the  phyllo- 
taxis is  f ,  I,  and  so  on'. 

The  primary  meristem  of  the  stem,  situated  beneath  the  punctum  vegekttiom's, 
passes  over  into  permanent  tissue  and  usually  becomes  diflferentiated  into  an  inner 
and  a  peripheral  mass  of  tissue,  which  are  not  generally  sharply  defined ;  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  peripheral  and  especially  of  the  outermost  layers  are  usually  strongly 
thickened  and  of  a  bright  red  or  yellowish  red  colour ;  the  cells  of  the  inner  funda- 
mental tissue  have  broader  cavities  and  thinner  walls  more  slightly  or  not  at  all 
coloured.  In  some  Moss-stems  this  differentiation  goes  no  further  than  into  an 
outer  skin  consisting  of  several  layers  and  a  thin-walled  fundamental  tissue  {eg, 
Gymnostomum  rupestre^  Leucobryum  glaucum,  Hedwigia  ciliata^  Barbula  abides,  Hylo^ 
comium  splendens,  &c.,  according  to  Lorentz) ;  while  in  many  other  species  a  central 
bundle  of  very  thin- walled  and  very  narrow  cells  is  formed  in  addition  {Grimmia, 


*  1  must  content  myself  with  the  above  brief  account,  for  Herr  Schuch  has  not  yet  published  his 
observations  which  I  had  the  opportunity  of  following  in  all  their  details.  Herr  Miiller  is  at  present 
(1874)  working  at  this  subject,  but  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  publish  his  results.  Figs.  247  and  248 
were  drawn  at  a  lime  (1866)  when  the  views  expressed  above  were  unformed.  (See  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst 
in  Wurzburg,  Heft  IV.  1874.) 

"  If  the  position  of  each  fourth  division  of  the  apical  cell  is  kept  in  view,  it  gives  the  impression 
as  if  the  apical  cell  rotated  slowly  on  its  axis,  producing,  at  the  same  lime,  leaf-foiming  segments. 
(Compare  on  this  subject  the  work  of  Leitgeb  mentioned  above,  Lorentz's  work,  Hofmeister*s  Mor- 
phologic, p.  194,  and  Miiller,  IJol.  Zeilg.  1869,  pi.  VIII.) 
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Fimario,  Barlramia,  Mntum,  Bryum,  and  olhere)  '.     In  Polyhichum,  Alrichum.  and 
Dawtonia  alone  do  decided  thickenings  of  the  cell-walls  lake  place  in  the  central 
bandle  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  several  groups  of  originally  thin-walled  cells 
becomes  surrounded  by  a  thick  wall  and  they 
together  fonn  the  bundle.     In   Polylrichum 
commutu  there  are  found  similar  thinner  extra- 
axial  bundles.    Sometimes  bundles  of  thin- 
walled  cells  run  from  the  base  of  the  leaf-veins 
oUiqoely  downwards   through  the  tissue  of 
die  stem  as  ^  as  the  central  bundle,  which 
Lorentz  regards  as   foli^  bundles   (e.g.   in 
Splaehmim  luleum,  Voilia  nivalis.  Sec).     If  it 
is  bonie  in  mind  that  in  some  vascular  plants 
fibro-vascniar  bundles   of  the    most  simple 
structure  occur,  and  if  the  similarity  of  the 
cambifonn  cells  of  true  fibro-vascular  bundles 
10  the  tissue  of  the  central  and  foliar  bundles        ^"^ '^^u^'^^'Z^'^'x™."""^""' 
in  Mosses  is  considered,  these  latter  may  with- 
out doubt  be  held  to  be  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  simplest  kind. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  leaf  originates  from  the  broad  papillose 
bulging  of  a  segment  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  :  this  is  cut  off  by  a  wall.  The 
lower  (basal)  part  is  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  outer  layers  of  tissue  of 
tbe  stem,  whereas  the  apical  part  of  the  papilla  constitutes  the  apical  cell  of  the 
leaf;  it  forms  two  rows  of  segments  by  walls  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  leaf  and  inclined  to  the  right  and  left.  The  number  of  the  segments  to 
be  formed,  in  other  words,  the  terminal  growth  of  the  leaf,  is  limited,  and  the 
formation  of  tissue  from  the  cells  thus  formed  advances  downwards,  ceasing  finally 
at  tbe  base.  The  whole  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  is  sometimes  (as  in  Fontinalis) 
a  mmple  layer  of  ceUs;  but  very  commonly  a  vein,  i.e.  a  more  or  less  broad  bundle, 
is  formed  from  the  base  towards  the  apex,  dividing  the  unilamellar  lamina  into 
right  and  left  halves,  and  consisting  itself  of  several  layers  of  cells.  The  vein  is 
sometimes  composed  of  uniform  elongated  cells,  but  more  often  various  forms  of 
tissue  become  differentiated  in  it,  among  which  bundles  of  narrow  thin-walled  cells 
similar  to  the  central  bundle  of  tlie  stem  frequently  occur,  and  these  are  sometimes 
continued  to  it  through  the  external  tissue  of  the  stem  as  foliar  bundles  iff.  Lorentz, 
/,  f,).  The  shape  of  the  leaves  of  Mosses  varies  from  almost  circular  through  broadly 
Lanceolate  forms  to  the  acicular;  they  are  always  sessile  and  broad  at  their  insertion; 
usually  densely  crowded ;  only  on  the  stolons  of  some  species,  the  pedicels  of  the 
cupules  of  the  gemmae  of  Aulatomnion  and  Tilraphis,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of 
some  leafy  shoots,  do  they  remain  small  and  remote  (caiaphjilary  leaves).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  reproductive  organs  they  usually  form  dense  rosettes  or  buds, 
and  then  not  unfrequently  assume  special  forms  and  colours.  In  Raeopilum,  Hypth 
pttrygium,  and  Cyalhophorum,  there  are  two  kinds  of  leaves,  a  row  of  larger  upon 

3.  of  the  sporoyonium  is  nluays  provided  with  a  central 
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one  side,  and  a  row  of  smaller  leaves  upon  the  other  side  of  the  stem.  The 
leaves  are  not  branched,  but  entire  or  toothed,  rarely  slit.  In  some  kinds  peculiar 
outgrowths  are  formed  upon  the  inner  or  upper  surface  of  the  leaves ;  in  Barbula 
aloides  articulated  capitate  hairs.  The  lamina,  which  in  other  cases  expands 
right  and  lefl  from  the  median  plane,  is,  in  Ftssidens,  expanded  in  the  median 
plane  itselC  proceeding  from  an  almost  sheathing  base.  The  tissue  of  the  leaf  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  central  vein,  usually  homogeneous  and  composed  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll,  which  sometimes  project  above  the  surface  as  mamillae ; 
in  the  Sphagnacese  and  Leucohryum  the  tissue  is  dififerentiated  into  cells  containing 
air,  and  others  which  contain  sap  and  chlorophyll,  arranged  in  a  definite  manner. 

The  mode  of  branching  of  the  stem  of  Mosses  is  apparently  never  dichotomous, 
but  also  probably  never  axillary,  although  connected  with  the  leaves.  Even  when 
the  branching  is  copious  the  number  of  lateral  shoots  is  nevertheless  usually  much 
smaller  than  that  of  the  leaves ;  in  many  cases  the  lateral  branches  are  definitely 
limited  in  their  growth,  leading  sometimes  to  the  formation  of  definite  ramified 
systems  similar  to  pinnate  leaves  {^Thuidium,  Hylocomtum),  When  the  primary 
shoot  produces  reproductive  organs  at  the  summit,  a  lateral  shoot  situated  beneath 
it  not  unfrequently  displays  a  more  vigorous  growth,  continuing  the  vegetative 
system;  and  by  such  innovations  sympodia  are  formed.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  stolons,  that  is  shoots  either  destitute  of  or  furnished  with  very  small  leaves, 
creep  on  or  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  elevating  themselves  at  a  later  period 
as  erect  leafy  shoots.  The  mode  of  branching  is  very  various,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  mode  of  life.  The  morphological  origin  of  the  lateral  shoots  has 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Leitgeb  in  the  case  of  Foniinalis  and  Sphagnum^  and 
admirably  described.  Since  these  two  genera  belong  to  very  different  sections,  the 
results  obtained  in  this  case  may  be  considered  as  of  general  application  to  the 
whole  class.  They  agree  in  the  fact  that  the  mother-cell  (which  is  at  the  same 
lime  the  apical  cell)  of  a  branch  originates  beneath  a  leaf  from  the  same  segment 
as  the  leaf  (Fig.  116).  In  Foniinalis  the  branch  arises  beneath  the  median  line 
of  the  leaf;  but  in  Sphagnum  beneath  its  cathodal  half.  In  consequence  of  the 
further  development  of  the  mother-shoot,  the  lateral  shoot  in  Sphagnum  appears  at 
a  later  period  to  stand  by  the  side  of  the  margin  of  an  older  leaf;  and  this  is 
probably  the  explanation  of  the  earlier  statement  of  Mettenius  that  in  Neckera 
complanaia,  Hypnum  iriqtuirum,  Racomitrium  canescens,  and  others,  the  lateral  shoots 
stand  by  the  side  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves.  When  the  shoot  arises  beneath 
the  median  line  of  a  leaf,  and  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  straight  rows,  the  further 
growth  of  the  stem  may  cause  it  to  seem  as  if  the  shoot  originated  above  the 
median  line  of  an  older  leaf,  in  other  words  as  if  it  were  axillary.  Leitgeb  states 
that  articulated  hairs  arise  in  the  genera  named  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  or  perhaps 
more  correctly  at  the  base  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 

The  dimensions  attained  by  the  leaf-bearing  axes  and  axial  systems  of  Mosses 
show  a  wide  range.  In  the  Phascacese,  Buxbaumia,  and  others,  the  simple  stem 
is  scarcely  i  mm.  in  height;  in  the  largest  species  of  Hypnum  ahd  Polytrichum 
it  is  not  unfrequently  2,  3,  or  more  decimetres  in  length,  and,  if  belonging  to 
more  than  one  axis,  even  longer,  owing  to  the  formation  of  innovations  and  sympodia 
(Sphagnum).     The  thickness  of  the  stem  is  less  variable ;  yV  ™"™'  ^^  the  smallest. 
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\i  scarcely  exceeds  i  mm.  in  the  thickest  forms.  Its  dense  tissue,  coloured  exter- 
nally, is  however  very  firm,  often  stiff,  always  very  elastic,  and  capable  of  oflfering 
long  resistance  to  decay. 

The  Root-hairs  (Rhizoids)  play  an  extremely  important  part  in  the  economy 
of  Mosses.  It  is  only  in  the  otherwise  very  abnormal  section  of  the  Sphagnacese 
that  they  are  very  sparsely  and  poorly  developed;  in  most  other  forms  they  occur 
'  in  laige  numbers  at  least  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  often  clothing  it  completely  with  a 
dense  reddish-brown  felt.  Morphologically  the  rhizoids  are  not  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  protonema  * ;  and  it  will  be  seen  further  on  that  they,  like  it,  are  capable 
of  forming  new  leafy  stems.  They  arise  as  tubular  protuberances  from  the  superficial 
cells  of  the  stem,  elongate  by  apical  growth,  and  are  segmented  by  oblique  septa ; 
at  the  growing  end  the  wall  is  hyaline,  and  particles  of  earth  become  attached 
to  it  in  the  ground;  subsequently  these  fall  off;  the  wall  becomes  thicker  and 
brown,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  atrial  root-hairs.  The  cells  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  protoplasm  and  drops  of  oil  (Fig.  250,  B),  In  many 
Mosses  the  root-hairs  branch  very  copiously  in  the  ground ;  they  often  form  a  dense 
inextricable  felt ;  a  felt  of  this  kind  may  even  arise  above  ground  as  a  dense  turf, 
and  may  serve  as  a  soil  for  future  generations.  In  Atrichum  and  other  Polytri- 
chaceae,  the  stouter  rhizoids  coil  round  one  another  like  the  threads  of  a  rope,  the 
branches  which  proceed  from  them  doing  the  same,  and  only  the  last  and  finest 
ramifications  remain  free. 

The  VegekUive  Reproduction  of  Mosses  is  more  copious  and  varied  than  is  the 
case  in  any  other  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  presents  the  peculiarity  that 
the  production  of  a  new  leaf-bearing  stem  is  always  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
a  protonema,  even  when  the  propagation  takes  place  by  gemmae.  Exceptions  are 
afforded  only  by  the  few  cases  in  which  leaf-buds  become  detached  and  commence 
immediately  to  grow. 

In  describing  the  different  cases  in  detail,  the  first  point  that  must  be  brought 
prominently  forward  is  that  both  the  protonema  which  proceeds  from  the  spore 
itself  and  the  leafy  stems  which  spring  from  it  are  capable  of  reproduction  of 
different  kinds.  The  original  protonema  is  so  far  an  organ  of  reproduction  that  it 
may  produce  upon  its  branches  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  leafy  stems  in 
succession  or  simultaneously;  sometimes  the  individual  cells  of  the  protonema- 
branch  separate  from  one  another  after  they  have  become  rounded  off  into  a 
spherical  form,  acquire  thicker  walls,  and  become  for  a  time  inactive  (as  in  Funaria 
hygromeirica),  forming,  probably,  at  a  later  period  again  protonema- filaments.  A 
secondary  protonema  may  be  formed  from  any  root-hair  when  exposed  to  light  in 
a  moist  atmosphere  {cf.  Fig.  247  and  Fig.  250, -4,/).  In  some  species  (Afnium, 
Bryumy  Barbula,  &c.)  it  is  sufiicient  to  keep  a  turf  of  Moss  damp  for  some  days 
and  turned  downwards,  in  order  to  produce  hundreds  of  new  plants  in  this  manner. 
Some  apparently  annual  species,  e.g.  of  Phascum,  Funaria,  and  Pottia,  persist 
perennially  by  means  of  their  root-hairs ;  the  plants  disapj)ear  completely  from  the 


*  The  rhizoids  appear  to  be  distinguished  from  the  protonema  only  by  the  absence  of  chlo- 
rophyll and  by  their  tendency  to  grow  downwards;  the  protonema  developes  certain  branches  as 
rhizoids;  and  the  rhizoids  may,  on  their  part,  develope  single  branches  as  a  protonema  growing 
upwards  and  containing  chlorophyll ;  see  p.  36a. 
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surface  of  the  ground  from  the  time  that  the  spores  become  ripe  till  the  n«t 
autumn,  when  the  root-hairs  again  produce  a  new  protonema,  and  upon  this  new 
stems  arise. 

Similar  outgrowths  from  the  roots  occur  also,  according  to  Schimper,  in 
the  felted  protonema  of  some  species  of  Polytrichum  {P.  nanum  and  aloides)  on 
the  slopes  of  hollow  roads,  and  on  that  of  ScAis/oskga  osmundacea  in  dark  hollows. 
The  root-hairs  may  also  immediately  produce  leaf-buds,  and  behave,  in  this  respect,' 
exactly  like  the  protonema.  When  the  buds  arise  on  underground  ramifications 
of  the  root-hairs  (Fig.  250,  B)  they  remain  in  a  dormant  slate,  as  small  microscopic 


tuberous  bodies  {bulbils)  filled  with  reserve  food-material,  until  they  chance  to 
reach  the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  they  undergo  further  development  (e.g. 
Barbula  muralis,  Gn'mmia  puhinala,  Funaria  hygromelrica,  Trichostomum  rigidum, 
Alrichuni).  The  atrial  root-hairs  may,  however,  not  only  produce  a  protonema 
containing  chlorophyll,  but  also  leaf-buds  without  its  intervention;  and  Schimper 
cites  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  Dicranum  undulalum  annual  male  plants  are 
formed  in  this  manner  on  the  tufts  of  perennial  female  plants,  and  fertilise  the 
latter. 

Even  the   leaves  of  many  Mosses  produce  a  protonema,  thdr  cells   simply 
growing,  and  the  lubes  thus  formed  becoming  segmented.    This  occurs  in  Orlho- 
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Iruimm  Lyei/i  and  obtusi/olium ;  in  O.  phyllanlhum  tufts  of  club-shaped  protonemal 
filaments  with  short  cells  arise  at  the  apex  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  in  Grivunia  Irichophyila,  Syrrhc^odoa,  and  Caiymptres,  In  Oneophorus 
gUmau  a  dense  felt  of  interlacing  protonema- filaments  is  formed  at  the  summit 
of  the  plant  where  the  reproductive  organs  are  produced,  which  arrests  its  further 
growth,  and  hence  produces  at  a  later  period  new  clumps  of  young  plants.  In 
Btuckuimid,  especially  B.  apkylla,  the  marginal  cells  of  the  leaves  form  a  pro- 
,  enveloping  them  as  well  as  the  stem  with  its  filaments.     Lastly,  even 


detached  leaves,  if  kept  mobt,  may  emit  a  protonema,  as  for  instance  those  of 
Funaria  hygromttriea ', 

Gemmce,  which,  like  those  of  the  MarchantieE,  are  stalked  fusiform  or  lenti- 
cular cellular  bodies,  occur  in  Aulacomnion  androgynum  at  the  summit  of  a  leaHess 
elongation  of  the  leafy  stem  {Pstudopodium) ;  in  Telraphis  pellucida  enveloped  by  an 
cl^ant  cup  composed  of  several  leaves,  out  of  which  they  subsequently  fall.     These 

>  [It  has  been  shown  by  Pringsheiin  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Hot.  XI)  and  by  Slahl  (Bot.  Zeit.  1876) 
that  lb«  stenle  cells  ai  the  sporogonium  and  of  the  seta  may  give  rise  to  protonema.] 
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latter  then  put  forth  protonemal  filaments,  which  produce  first  of  all  a  dal  incni- 
branous  proionetna ;  and  upon  this  finally  new  leaf-buds  arise  (Figs.  151,  353). 

Finally  the  deciduous  branch-buds  of  Btyunt  annotinum  may  also  be  considend 
as  organs  of  reproduction ;  as  also,  according  to  Schimper,  may  the  branches  of 
Conomilrium  juliarmm  and  Cin^lidolm  aquatints,  which  likewise  have  the  power  of 
detaching  themselves. 

The  Sexual  Organs  of  Mosses  usually  occur  in  considerable  numbers  at  "Ant 
end  of  a  leafy  axis',  surrounded  by  enveloping  leaves  often  of  peculiar  ahapt^ 
and  mixed  with  paraphyses,  and  the  whole  group  of  organs  may,  for  the  sake  <rf 


brevity,  be  called  a  '  Receptacle.'  The  receptacle  of  Mosses  either  tenninales  the 
growth  of  3  primary  axis  (Acrocarpous  Mosses),  or  the  axis  is  indeterminate,  and 
the  recepUcle  is  placed  at  the  end  of  an  axis  of  the  second  or  third  order  (Pleuro- 
carpous  Mosses).  Within  a  receptacle  either  both  antheridia  and  archegonia  are 
produced  (bisexual  receptacles),  or  it  contains  only  one  kind  of  sexual  organ,  and 
the  receptacles  may  then  be  either  monoecious  or  dicecious.  Sometimes  the  male 
receptacles  appear  on  smaller  plants  with  a  shorter  duration  of  life  (as  Funaria  h^gro- 
metrka,  Dkranum  undulalum,  ice).     In  external  appearance  the  bisexual  are  similar 

*  The  iDftle  branches  o(  Sphagnum  form  aa  exception  (yidt  itifra). 
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lo  tbe  female  receptacles,  while  the  habit  of  the  male  receptacles  is  altogellier 
diflcrent  In  the  former  the  arch^onta  and  antheridia  occur  either  close  to  one 
■notber  at  the  summit  of  the  stem  in  the  centre  of  the  envelope  {PericAefti'um), 
dther  in  two  groups,  or  separated  by  peculiar  enveloping  leaves,  and  the  antheridia 
ttand  in  the  axils  of  these  arranged  in  a  spiral,  surrounding  the  central  group  of 
arcbegonia.  The  fonn  of  the  perichaetium  is,  in  the  female  and  biseiual  receptacles, 
that  of  an  elongated  almost  closed  bud,  formed  by  several  turns  of  the  leaf-spiral.  Its 
leaves  are  similar  to  the  foliage-leaves,  and  become  smaller  towards  the  interior„but 
grow  all  the  more  vigorously  after  fertilisation.  The  male  perichsetium  consists  of 
broader  firmer  leaves,  and  is  of  three  different  forms ;  usually  it  is  bud-shaped,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  female  receptacle,  but  is  shorter  and  thicker,  its  leaves  often 
coloured  red,  and  decreasing  in  size  towards  the  outside ;  receptacles  of  this  type  are 
always  lateral  Secondly,  the  male  perichsetia  are  sometimes  shaped  like  capitals,  and 
are,  on  the  contrary,  always  terminal  on  a  stouter  shoot  and  globular ;  their  leaves  are 
broad,  sheathing  at  the  base,  thinner  and  recurved  at  the  upper  part ;  they  become 
smaller  towards  the  interior,  and  leave  the  centre  of  the  receptacle,  with  the  anthe- 
ridia, free;  these  receptacles  are  sometimes  borne  on  a  naked  jed  eel  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  stem  {Spiacinum,  Tayloria).  Finally,  the  male  penchjel  a  are  somet  mes 
discoid  and  consist  of  leaves  which  are  very  different  from  the  fol  age  leaves  ihey  are 
broader  and  shorter,  expanded  horizontally  at 
the  upper  part,  delicate  and  of  a  pale  green, 

orange,  or  purple  colour  ;  they  are  always  smaller  j^- 

tbe  nearer  the  leaf-spiral  approaches  the  centre  ;  '     j 

the  antheridia  stand  in  their  axils  {Mnium,  Poly-  »   'S 

trithum,    Pogonalum,    Dawsonia).      The    para-  jf 

physes  stand  between  or  by  the  side  of  the  sexual 
organs ;  in  the  female  receptacle  they  are  always 
articulated  filaments ;  in  the  male,  filiform  or 
s[>athulaie,  and  consisting,  in  the  upper  part, 
of  several  rows  of  cells. 

The  Anihtridia  arc,  when  mature,  stalked 
sacs  with  a  wall  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of 
cells  containing  chlorophyll  -  granules,  which 
however,  in  the  ripe  state,  assume  a  red  or 
yellow  colour.  In  the  Sphagnaces  and  in  Bux- 
baitmia  the  antheridia  are  nearly  spherical,  but 
in  all  other  Mosses  of  an  elongated  club  shape. 
In  the  Sphagnaces  they  open  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Hepatiae ;  in  the  other  orders 
by  a  slit  across  the  apex,  through  which  the 
antherozoids  still  enclosed  in  their  mother-cells  "„1 
are  discharged  as  a  thick  mucilaginous  jeliy.  )°x 
The  interstitial  mucilage  dissolves  in  water,  and 
the  antherozoids  escape  from  their  mother-cells  and  swim  about  free. 

The  careful  investigations  of  Leitgeb  show  that  the  morphological  significance 
of  the  antheridia  is  very  vuious.     In  Sphagnum  the  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium 
B  b  2 
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arises  in  exactly  the  place  in  which  a  branch  would  otherwise  be  formed, 
/.  e,  from  the  segment  of  the  axis  which  lies  beneath  the  cathodal  half  of  the 
leaf;  the  antheridia  may  in  this  case  be  considered  as . metamorphosed  branches. 
In  Foniinalis^  on  the  other  hand,  their  morphological  significance  varies  within 
the  same  receptacle;  the  one  first  formed  is  the  immediate  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  shoot,  arising  from  its  apical  cell;  the  succeeding  ones  ait 
developed  from  its  last  normal  segments,  and  therefore  resemble  leaves  in 
their  origin  and  position ;  the  last  antheridia,  finally,  exhibit  the  morphological 
characters  of  trichomes,  both  in  their  variable  number,  their  development  as  celb 
of  the  epidermis,  and  the  want  of  definiteness  in  their  place  of  origin.  According 
to  Ktihn,  Andrecca  behaves  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Fontinalis,  The  mother-cell 
of  the  antheridium  of  Fontinalis  is  constituted  as  an  apical  cell  forming  two 
alternating  rows  of  segments;  in  forming  the  oldest  and  terminal  antheridium 
the  apical  cell  changes  from  a  triseriate  to  a  biseriate  segmentation.  These  seg- 
ments are  next  divided  by  tangential  walls  in  such  a  manner  that  the  transverse 
section  (which  meets  two  segments)  of  the  young  organ  shows  four  outer  and 
two  inner  cells;  the  wall  of  the  antheridium,  one  cell  in  thickness,  arises  from 
the  former  by  further  division ;  the  small-celled  tissue  which  produces  the  anther- 
ozoids  from  the  latter.  Andrecea  behaves  also  very  similarly  in  these  respects;  the 
primary  mother-cell  of  the  antheridium  appears  as  a  papilla  and  is  cut  6ff  by  a 
septum ;  the  lower  cell  produces  a  cushion-like  support ;  the  upper  cell  is  again 
divided  by  a  septum  into  a  lower  cell  from  the  divisions  of  which  the  tissue  of 
the  stalk  is  formed,  and  an  upper  cell  out  of  which  the  body  of  the  antheridium 
arises ;  the  formation  of  the  latter  takes  place  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Fontinalis, 
In  Sphagnum  the  long  stalk  originates  by  transverse  divisions  of  the  growing 
papilla  which  produces  the  antheridium,  the  segments  dividing  again  in  a  cruciform 
manner.  The  terminal  cell  then  swells,  and  becomes  divided  by  oblique  walls  of 
somewhat  irregular  position ;  a  tissue  is  thus  formed,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
consists  also  of  a  wall  formed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  and  an  inner  very  small-celled 
tissue  which  produces  the  antherozoids. 

The  Archegonium  consists  when  mature  of  a  massive,  moderately  long  base, 
which  supports  a  roundish  ovoid  ventral  portion ;  above  this  rises  a  long  thin  neck, 
generally  twisted  on  its  axis.  The  wall  of  the  ventral  portion,  which  consists,  even 
before  fertilisation,  of  a  double  layer  of  cells,  passes  up  continuously  into  the  wall  of 
the  neck  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  formed  of  from  4  to  6  rows  (Fig.  256). 
Together  they  enclose  an  axial  row  of  cells,  the  lowest  of  which,  ovoid  and  lying 
in  the  ventral  portion,  produces  the*  oosphere  and  the  ventral  canal-cell,  the  upper 
cells  being  the  canal-cells  of  the  neck.  These  and  the  ventral  canal-cell  become 
mucilaginous  before  fertilisation.  This  mucilage  forces  the  four  uppermost  cells 
(stigmatic  cells)  of  the  neck  apart,  and  thus  opens  the  canal  of  the  neck,  allowing 
the  antherozoids  to  penetrate  to  the  oosphere.  Fig.  256,  By  shows  the  row  of 
canal- cells  at  the  period  when  disorganisation  is  beginning,  and  when  the  stigmatic 
cells  of  the  neck  are  still  closed.  In  reference  to  the  morphological  significance 
of  the  archegonia,  Leitgeb  has  already  shown  that  at  least  the  first  archegonium 
of  Sphagnum  arises  immediately  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  female  shoot;  more 
'•'•cently  KUhn  found  that  in  Andrecea  the  first  is  formed  from  the  apical  cell,  the 
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lacceeding  ones  from  its  last  segments,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  antheridia  of 
tbe  same  genns,  and  those  of  Radula  and  Fonlinalis.  According  to  preparations 
vlucb  Scbnch  obtained  in  the  laboratory  at  Wllrzburg,  the  first  archegonium 
arises  also  in  typical  Mosses  from  the  apical  cell  of  the  shoot. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  cells  in  the  development  of  the  archegonium 
has  been  studied  bj  Ktihn  in  Andreaa,  and  by  Janczewski  in  the  Phascacese,  Bryines, 
and  in  Sphagnum.  As  in  the  Liverworts  so  here  also,  the  whole  archegonium  is 
derived  from  an  outgrowth  of  a  superficial  cell  of  the  punctum  vtgclationit.  This 
is  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  {mm.  Fig.  255  A)  so  as  to  form  a  lower  cell 
(corresponding  to  the  pedicel  of  the  Liverworts)  and  an  upper  external  cell,  in 


which,  as  in  the  corresponding  cell  of  the  antheridium,  two  oblique  walls  inclined 
in  opposite  directions  ap[»ear.  The  two  oblique  cells  thus  cut  off  give  rise,  al  a 
later  period,  to  the  tissue  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ventral  portion  of  the  archegonium, 
which  is  here  more  developed  than  in  the  Liverworts  (Fig.  256,  B).  The  upper 
cell  undergoes  the  same  divisions  as  it  does  in  the  Liverworts;  the  mode  of 
formation  of  the  ventral  wall  and  of  the  central  celt  is  the  same  in  this  group  as 
in  that ;  but  the  fonnation  of  the  neck  is  here  quite  different.  Whereas  in  the 
Liverworts  the  first  transverse  division  of  the  internal  cell  produces  an  upper  cell 
which  at  once  represents  the  'stigma'  of  the  archegonium,  the  cell  thus  formed 
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in  this  group  acts  like  an  apical  eel!,  giving  rise  by  a  series  of  longitudinal  division! 
to  several  tiers  of  cells,  each  tier  consisting  of  three  external  cells  and  an  internal 
canal-cell  and  in  other  respects  resembling  the  single  tier  of  neck-cells  fonned  in 
the  Liverworts.  In  this  way  a  long  and  subsequently  twisted  neck  is  formed, 
consisting  of  six  external  rows  of  cells  investing  the  central  row  of  canal-cells. 
Below,  the  cells  forming  the  neck  become  continuous  with  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
portion  of  the  archegonium,  which  consists  usually  of  two  (four  in  Sphagnum)  layers 
of  cells.  The  central  cell,  which  makes 
its  appearance  here  earlier  than  in  the 
Liverworts,  becomes  divided  by  a  trans- 
verse wall  into  an  upper  cell,  the  ventral 
canal-cell,  and  a  lower  cell,  the  proto- 
plasm of  which  contracts  and  forms  the 
oosphere  {Fig,  856,  B).  The  conversion 
into  mucilage  of  the  canal-cells  and  the 
opening  of  the  neck  take  place  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  Liverworts, 

l''he  Sporogonium,  which  results  from 
the  fertilised  oosphere,  attains,  in  Sphag- 
num, almost  perfect  development  within 
the  actively  growing  ventral  portion  of  the 
archegonium,  which  becomes  transformed 
into  the  calyptra;  but  in  all  other  Mosses 
the  calyptra  is  torn  away  from  the  vagi- 
nula  at  its  base,  by  the  elongation  of  the 
sporogonium,  usually  long  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spore-capsule,  and  (ex- 
cept in  Archidium  and  its  allies)  is  raised 
up  as  a  cap.  The  neck  of  the  arche- 
gonium, the  walls  of  which  assume  a  deep 
red -brown  colour,  still  for  some  time 
crowns'  the  apex  of  the  calyptra.  The 
^.  sporogonium  of  all  Mosses  consists  of  a 
["^,  stalk  (the  Seta),  and  the  spore-capsule 
"''  (Theca  or  Urn);  but  the  former  is  very 
short  in  Sphagnum,  Amtreaa,  and  Archi- 
,  and  with  its  base  planted  in  the  tissue  of 
the  stem,  which,  after  fertilisation,  grows  luxuriantly  beneath  and  around  the 
archegonium,  forming  a  shealhlike  investment,  the  Vagitiula.  The  unfertilised 
archegonia  may  frequently  be  seen  on  the  exterior  slope  of  the  vaginula,  since 
only  one  archegonium  is  usually  fertilised  in  the  same  receptacle,  or  it  is  only 
in  the  one  first  fertilised  that  an  embryo  is  developed.  The  capsule  iias  in 
all  Mosses  a  wall  consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells  and  a  distinct  epidermis  which 
sometimes  possesses  slomala';  the  whole  of  the  inner  tissue  is  never  used  up  in 


dium,  longer  in  most   other   gene 
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the  formation  of  spores,  even  when,  as  in  Archidium,  it  is  subsequently  supplanted 
by  them ;  a  large  part  of  the  central  tissue  remains  as  the  so-called  Columella^  and 
it  is  at  the  circumference  of  this  that  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are  formed. 
The  structure  t>f  the  mature  capsule,  and  especially  the  contrivances  for  dispersing 
the  spores,  are,  however,  so  different  in  the  vario.us  principal  sections  of  Mosses 
that  it  will  be  better  to  consider  them  more  closely  separately,  and  the  more  so 
because  by  this  means  we  shall  at  the  same  time  arrive  at  the  distinctive  characters 
of  the  larger  natural  systematic  groups. 

*In  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  s|>orogonium  there  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
less  variety.  [The  oospore  is  first  of  all  clothed  with  a  cell-wall,  continues  to  grow 
considerably,  and  is  then  divided  by  a  horizontal  or  slightly  oblique  wall  {pasal 
wall).  The  lower  {hypobasat)  of  these  two  cells  undergoes  only  one  or  two  divisions, 
and,  as  in  Jungermannieae,  contributes  but  little  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo. 
The  upper  (epihasal)  cell  gives  rise  to  the  capsule  and  the  seta :  a  two-sided  apical 
cell  is  formed  in  it,  by  means  of  two  oblique  divisions.]  Hofmeister  asserts  that  in 
Bryum  argenleum  the  upper  cell  (that  facing  the  neck  of  the  archegonium)  is  divided 
once  or  twice  by  horizontal  septa  before  the  first  oblique  division,  while  in  Phascum 
and  AndrecBa  this  oblique  septum  is  formed  immediately  after  the  first  horizontal  one. 
The  apical  cell  now  forms  two  rows  of  segments  by  partition-walls  inclined  alter- 
nately, and  these  segments  are  next  divided  by  radial  vertical  walls,  followed  by 
further  numerous  transverse  divisions.  By  this  process  the  young  sporogonium  is 
transformed  into  a  multicellular  body  which  is  usually  fusiform,  the  lower  end  not 
participating  in  the  growth  in  length.  A  swelling  of  this  lower  end,  such  as  usually 
occurs  in  Hepaticae,  takes  place  also  in  certain  cases  such  as  Sphagnum,  Arcktdium, 
and  Phascum.  The  apex  of  the  sporogonium  now  becomes  inactive,  and  beneath  it 
the  capsule  is  formed  as  a  spherical,  ovoid,  cylindrical,  or  frequently  unsymmetrical 
swelling  which  originates,  in  the  typical  Mosses,  only  after  the  elongation  of  the 
fusiform  or  cylindrical  sporogonium,  and  after  the  raising  up  of  the  calyptra.  The 
internal  differentiation  of  this  mass  of  tissue,  at  first  homogeneous,  gives  rise  to 
the  various  tissues  which  compose  the  capsule  of  Mosses,. and  especially  to  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  which  first  of  all  become  isolated  and  then  divide  so 
as  to  form  four  spores.     The  contents  of  the  mother-cell  begin   to   divide   into 


completely  across  it;  it  forms  simply  a  trabccula  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  wall,  which  splits 
into  two  lamella.     Between  these  is  the  opening  of  the  stoma. 

*  [The  embryology  of  Mosses  is  treated  of  in  the  following  works.  Hofmeister,  On  the  higher 
Cryptogamia,  Ray  Soc.  1862. — Schimper,  Rech.  anat.  et  physiol.  sur  les  Mousses,  1848. —  Kiihn, 
Entwick.  d.  Andrexaceen,  Bot.  Mittheil.  von  Schenk  und  Luerssen,  1874  — Vouck,  Elntwick.  d.  Sporo* 
goniums  von  Or/Ao/ncA«m,  Si tz her.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1876 — Lcitgeb,  Das  Sporogon  von  Archidium, 
ibid.  1879. — Kienitz-GerlofT,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1878.  It  appears  that  the  tissue  of  the  sporogonium  presents, 
at  an  early  stage,  a  differentiation  into  an  amphithecium,  from  which  the  wall  of  the  capsule  and  of 
the  spore-sac  are  derived,  and  a  central  endothecinm,  corresponding  to  the  future  columella  and 
sporogenous  layer.  Leitgeb  has  however  pointed  out  that  in  the  Sphagnacere  the  sporogenous  layer 
b  probably  derived  from  the  amphithecium.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  also  that,  as  Goebcl  has 
pointed  out,  the  spores  of  certain  Vascular  Cryptogams  are  developed,  like  those  of  Mosse^,  from  a 
layer  of  cells  {arcfusporium),  {vide  infra,  p.  388).  The  development  of  the  spores  from  a  layer  of  cells 
occurs  also  in  the  developing  sporogonia  of  some  Liverwoits:  it  is  distinct  in  An/Aoceros,  loss  so  in 
the  Jungermaimicse,  still  less  in  the  Marchantieae,  and  does  not  take  place  in  Riccia.l 
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two,  but  this  bipanition  is  usually  not  compleleJ,  the  dirison  into  four  taking 
place  at  once.  Tbe  preparation  for  the  fonnation  of  ^jores  takes  place  simiiha- 
neously  evemihere  within  the  same  capsule.  Tbe  ripe  ^mres  are  roundish  or 
tetrahedfal,  surrounded  by  a  thin  finely  granulated  exospore,  which  ifiir  a  yellowish, 
brownish,  or  purple  colour.  Besides  protoplasm,  they  contain  chlorophytl  and 
CkL  In  Archidium,  where  only  sixteen  are  formed  in  each  capsule,  they  are 
about  \  max.  in  size,  in  the  highly  developed  Dau-sonia  scarcely  ^^  mm.  (Schimper). 
When  kept  drj-  the  spores  often  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  a  long  time, 
but  when  moist  they  frequendy  germinate  after  a  few  days,  those  of  Sphagmm 
after  two  or  three  months. 

The  time  necessar)'  for  the  formation  of  the  sporogonium  varies  greatly  in  tbe 
different  species,  but  is  usually  very  long  tn  comparison  with  the  small  size  of  the 


body  concerned.  The  Potlieas  blossom  in  summer,  and  ripen  their  spores  in  the 
winter;  [he  Funariex  are  perenniaUy  in  blossom,  and  have  constantly  sporogonia  in 
all  stages  of  de\elopment,  each  occupying  for  its  completion  probably  a  to  3  months; 
Phasfum  cuspidalum  developes  in  the  autumn  from  its  perennial  underground  proto- 
ncma.  and  ripens  its  spores  in  a  few  weeks  before  the  winter.  The  bog  Hj-fna,  on 
the  other  hand  {H.  giganteum,  cordifolium,  cuspidalum,  nilins,  &c.),  blossom  in  August 
and  September,  and  ripen  their  spores  in  July  of  the  next  year ;  they  oflen  reqtiire 
ten  months  for  the  development  of  their  sporogonia.  H.  cuprtuiformt  bears  in 
ii  the  same  time  sexual  organs  and  ripe  spores,  and  hence  requires  one  year. 


Tbe  same  length  of  time  is  required  by  Pfii'lotiolis,  and  by  some  species  of  Bryum 
and  some  oi PolytrkhuK  which  blossom  in  May  and  June'. 

Mosses  may  be  distributed  naturally  iuto  four  parallel  orders ; — 

I.  Sphagnacez, 

a.  AndrexaceK, 

J.  Phascacex, 

4.  Bryacez  (True  Mosses). 
Of  these  tbe  first  includes  a  single  genus,  tbe  second  and  third  only  a  few ;  the  fourth  all 
the  remaining  extremely  numerous  genera.  The  first  three  groups  recall,  in  many 
respects,  the  Hepaticae;  even  the  series  of  true  Mosses  commences  with  some  genera 
which  still  resemble  that  class ;  the  lowest  forms  of  all  the  groups  exhibit  many 
resemblances  which  are  wanting  in  the  most  highly  developed.  We  have  therefore  four 
diTerging  series. 

.  Tbe  Sphagnseen'  include  only  the  single  genus  Sfbagnum,    When  the  spores 


germinate  in  water,  a  branched  protonema  is  developed,  on  which  the  leaf-buds  ii 
diately  appear  laterally  (Fig.  15B,  C). 
On  a  solid  substratum,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  the  short  protonema  forms  first 
of  all  a  branching  flat  protonemal 
expansion  (Fig.  159)1  on  which  (as 
in  letraplm)  the  leaf-buds  appear. 
The  leafy  stems  produce  root-hairs 
only  in  the  young  state.  The  abun- 
dant protonema  of  true  Mosses  is 
entirely  wanting.  The  stem,  as  it 
increases  in  strength,  produces  later- 
ally, by  the  side  of  every  fourth  leaf, 
a  branch,  which,  even  at  the  very 
earliest  period,  is  again  much  divided; 
tufts  of  branches  arranged  regularly 
thus  arisewbich  form  a  compact  mass 
at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  but  lower 
down  are  more  distant  from  each 
other.  The  separate  branches  de- 
velope  in  different  ways ;  one  is  pro- 
duced each  year  beneath  the  summit 
after  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  and 
developes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
primary  stem,  growing  up  along  with 
the  prolongation  of  the  latter,  so  that 
each  year  a  false  dichotomy  takes 
place  on  the  stem.  These  innovations 
afterwards  become  separated  by  the 
slow  decay  of  the  plant  advancing 
from  below,  and  constitute  indepen- 
dent plants.  Some  of  the  branches  of 

each  tuft,  however,  turn  downwards,  become  long,  slender,  and  finely  pointed,  and 
are  closely  applied  to  the  primary  stem,  forming  a  dense  envelope  around  it;  while  other 

'  Klinggniff.  ^'-  Zeitg.  i860,  p.  344. 

'  W,  p.  Schimper,  Veisuch  ciner  EtuwicIteluoESEcschichlc  dcr  Torfmoosc.  Slntlgart  1858  (with 
many  beautiful  plain).  [Russow.  Bcitr.  z.  Kennln.  d.  Torfmoosc,  1865. — Lcilgeb.  Wachsthum  des 
Suninea  and  Ealnickelung  dcr  Anlhciidien  bei  Sfkagitum,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1869.] 
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branches  of  each  tuft  turn  outwards  and  upwards.  The  leaves  spring  from  the  stem  and 
the  branches  from  a  broad  base,  and  are  usually  arranged  with  a  divergence  of  J ;  they  are 
tongue-shaped  or  apiculate,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  on  the  young  stem,  are 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  cells  arranged  regularly.  The  young  leaf  necessarily  consists 
of  homogenous  tissue ;  but  as  the  development  progresses  the  cells  of  the  veinless  lamina 
become  difierentiated  into  large  broad  cells  about  the  shape  of  a  long  lozenge,  and 
into  narrow  tubular  cells,  running  between  the  former,  bounding  them,  and  connected 
with  one  another  into  a  network ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  squeezed  in  among  the  larger 
ones.  The  larger  cells  lose  the  whole  of  their  contents,  and  hence  appear  colourless; 
their  walls  show  irregular  narrow  spiral  bands  with  the  turns  some  distance  apart,  as  well 
as  large  dots,  each  of  which  has  a  thickened  edge,  while  the  part  of  the  cell-wall  which 
closes  the  dot  is  absorbed.  Large,  usually  circular  boles,  are  thus  formed  in  the  cell-wall 
of  the  colourless  cells.    The  intermediate  tubular  narrow  cells  retain  their  contents) 


form  chlorophyll -granules,  and  thus  constitute  the  functional  tissue  of  the  leaf,  the 
entire  area  of  which  is,  however,  smaller  than  that  of  the  colourless  tissue  (Fig.  161). 
The  stems  consist  of  three  layers  of  tissue,  the  innermost  of  which  is  an  axial  cylinder  of 
thin-walled,  colourless,  elongated,  parenchymatous  cells ;  it  is  enveloped  by  a  layer  of 
thick-walled,  dotted,  firm  (lignilied  1),  prosenchymatous  cells,  with  their  walls  coloured 
brown.  The  epidermal  tissue  of  the  stem,  finally,  consists  of  from  1  to  4  layers  of  very 
broad  thin-walled  empty  celts,  which,  in  S.  rjmbi/iilium,  possess  spiral  thickenings  and 
round  holes  similar  to  those  of  the  leaves  {ef.  Fig.  8i)-  These  colourless  cells,  both  those 
of  the  leaves  and  of  the  epidermal  layer  of  the  stem  and  of  the  branches,  serve  as  a 
capillary  apparatus  for  the  plant,  through  which  the  water  of  the  bogs  in  which  it  grows 
is  raised  up  and  carried  to  the  upper  parts;  hence  it  results  that  the  Sphagna,  which 
always  grow  erect,  are  penetrated  with  water  to  their  very  summits  like  a  sponge,  even 
when  their  tufts  stand  high  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
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The  arcbeKonia  and  aDthcridia  of  Sphagnum  arise  on  the  fascicled  branches,  as  long 
as  they  are  still  near  the  summit  of  the  primary  stem  and  belong  to  the  terminal  tuft. 
The  time  <rf  bearing  them  is  mostly  in  autumn  and  winter,  but  is  not  exclusively  confined 
to  these  periods.  The  antheridia  and  archegonia  are  always  distributed  on  different 
hraDches,  sometimes  even  on  different  plants,  and  in  this  case  the  mate  and  female  plants 
form  large  distinct  patches.  When  the  primary  stem  does  not  continue  to  grow  during 
the  development  of  the  sporogonia  in  consequence  of  dry  weather,  these  are  to  be  found 
on  the  branches  of  the  terminal  tuft  at  a  later  period  ;  but  when  the  supply  of  water  is 
great  and  vigorous  increase  of  length  takes  place,  the  fertile  branches  become  separated 
from  one  another,  and  are  subsequently  found  lower  down  on  the  stem ;  the  sporogonia 
and  older  male  branches  are  thus  removetl  to  a  distance  from  the  summit,  although 
at  the  time  of  their  development  they  stand  near  it.  The  branches  which  bear  the 
antheridia  are  generally  conspicuous  externally  by  their  imbricateil  leaves  forming  beauti- 
ful densely  crowded  orthostichies  or  spiral  parastichies ;  the  leaves  are  generally  yellow, 
bri^t  red,  or  especially  dark  green,  and  can  hence  be  easily  recognised  (Fig.  360,  a  a). 
TTie  antheridia  stand,  on  the  mature  shoot,  bji  the  I'uU  if  the  leaves ;  they  are  never 
terminal,  and  are  found  only  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  male  branch,  one  standing  beside 
each  leaf;  the  male  branch  may  therefore 
continue  to  grow  at  the  summit,  and  be- 
come an  ordinary  ilagellate  branch.  This 
poNtion  of  the  antheridia,  and  still  more 
their  roundish  form  and  long  pedicel,  causes 
the  Sphagnacez  to  resemble  some  Junger- 
mannlez;  the  mode  in  which  they  open 
(Fig.  163)  recalls  the  Hepaticx  even  more 
than  the  true  Mosses.  The  archegonia 
arise  at  the  blunt  end  of  the  female  branch, 
the  upper  leaves  of  which  form  a  bud-like 
envelope ;  but  the  young  perichitial  leaves 
are  stilt  contained  within  this  at  the  time 
of  fertilisation,  although  they  afterwards 
become  further  developed.  The  archegonia 
are  exactly  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Mosses;  severalof  them  are  usually  fertilised 
in  one  pericbztium,  but  only  one  perfects 
its  sporogonium.  The  development  of  it 
occurs  within  the  perichietium ;  the  summit 
of  the  branch  then  begins  to  elongate ;  it 
grows  out  into  a  long  naked  receptacle,  and 
elevates  the  sporogonium  contained  in  its 
calyptra  high  above  the  perichxtium.  This  ^^^ 
so-called  Pimdi^edium  must  not,  therefore,  <" 
beconfounded  with  the  seta  of  other  Mosses  >)ii 
(see  Andrezacez).  At  Fig.  i6j,  B,  is  shown  "° 
in  longitudinal  section  the  nearly  ripe  spo-  "i" 
rogonium  developed  within  the  calyptra.  iin 
Its  lower  part  forms  a  thick  base  imbedded 

in  the  end  of  the  pseudopodiiim  which  is  transfonned  into  the  vaginula.  The  spore- 
mother-cells  are  formed  from  a  cap-shaped  layer  of  cells  beneath  the  apex  of  the 
spherical  theca;  the  part  of  the  inner  tissue  which  is  found  beneath  it  forms  a  low 
nearly  hemispherical  column,  which  is  in  this  case  also  termed  the  columella,  although 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  columella  of  trae  Mosses  by  not  reaching  to  the  apex  of  the 
Iheca.    The  mode  of  the  formation  of  the  spores  from  the  mother-cells  resembles  that 
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of  true  Mosses ;  but  there  occur,  besides  the  ordinary  (l^rge)  spores,  atso  snuller  spores 
in  special  smaller  sporogonia,  which  owe  their  origin  to  a  further  division  of  the  mcrther- 
celU  (cf.  Fig.  3sS,  B).  The  theca  opens  by  the  detachment  as  a  lid  of  the  upper  seg- 
ment of  the  wall  of  the  spherical  capsule,  which  is  sometimes  more  strongly  conrei. 
The  calyptra,  which  closely  surrounds  the  growing  sporogonium  as  a  fine  envelope,  is 
ruptured  irregularly. 

a.  The  Andrenaces '  are  small  cespitose  Mosses  which  are  very  leafy  and  much 
branched ;  their  very  shortly  stalked  theca  is  elevated,  as  in  Sphagnum,  above  the 
perichxtium  on  a  leafless  pseudopodium.  The  long  apiculate  theca  raises  up  the 
calyptra  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  cap,  as  in  the  true  Mosses,  while  the  short  seta 
remains  buried  in  the  vaginula.  The  body  of  the  young  sporogonium  becomes  difTcren- 
tiated  into  a  parietal  tissue  consisting  of  several  layers  which  surrounds  the  simple  layer 
of  the  spore-mother-cells  without  anjr  intermediate  cavity,  and  a  central  mass  of  tissue, 
the  columella :  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Sphagnacez,  the  layer  of  cells  which 
produces  the  spores  Is  bell-shaped  and  closed  above,  the  columella  terminating  beneath 


it.  The  ripe  theca  does  not  open  by  an  operculum,  but  by  four  longitudinal  AiAa  at 
the  sides ;  four  valves  are  thus  formed  united  at  the  apex  and  at  the  base,  which  are 
closed  in  damp,  but  open  in  dry  weather. 

3.  The  Phiwoaoen  are  small  Mosses,  the  short  stems  remaining  attached  to  the 
protonema  until  the  spores  are  ripe;  they  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  form  of  the 
following  group,  to  which  the  genus  Pbatcum  forms  the  transition.  They  arc,  however, 
all  distinguished  by  their  theca  not  opening  by  an  operculum,  but  allowing  the  escape 
of  the  spores  only  by  its  decay.  While  in  the  genera  Phaicum  and  Epbememm*  the 
internal  differentiation  of  the  theca  corresponds  essentially  to  that  of  true  Mosses, 
although  more  simple,  the  genus  Arcbidium  dii^lays  a  more  considerable  deviatioD, 
and  as  an  interesting  transitional  form  may  be  examined  a  little  more  closely'.    The 


'  J.  Kiihn,  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichle  der  Andrexacem.    Leipzig  1870. 
'  J.  Miiller,  in  Jahrbuch  fiir.  wiss,  Bot.  1867.  vol.  VI.  p.  137. 

*  Hofmdster.  in  Berichi  dcr  kiHiigl.  Sachiicb.  Gcsellsch.  der  Wiss.  1854,  April  ai.     [See  also 
Leitgcb,  Dis  Rporogon  von  Arekidi«m,  Silzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1879.     He  shows  thai  '■'*  "Wher- 
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very  short  seta  of  the  qMrogonium  swells,  as  in  Sphagnum  and  Hepaticm;  the 
rxMUtdish  theca  ruptures  the  calfptra  laterally,  without  raisEng  it  up  as  a  cap.  jircbidmm 
agrees  with  the  true  Mosses  in  the  formation  in  the  theca  of  an  intercellular  space 
numiiig  parallel  to  its  lateral  surface,  which  separates  the  wall  from  the  inner  mass 
of  tissue.  Tlie  latter  appears  as  a  column  continuous  at  the  base  and  apes  with  the 
waO  of  the  theca.  But  while  in  the  true  Mosses  a  layer  of  cells  parallel  to  this  inter- 
cellular ^Mce  pnxluces  the  spore -mother -cells,  it  is  here  only  a  single  cell  lying 
eccentrically  in  the  inner  mass  of  tissue  that  becomes  the  primary  mother-cell  of  all 
the  spores  (Fig.  164,  A).  It  grows  considerably,  and  supplants  the  other  cells,  until 
it  lies  free  in  the  hollow  of  the  theca ;  it  then  divides  into  four  cells,  each  of  which 
prodnccs  four  spores.  The  wall  of  the  primary  mother-cell  remains  entire,  while  the 
sixteen  qiores  grow,  and  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  theca,  the  inner  cell-layer  of  which 
is  also  absorbed  (Fig.  165). 

4.    In  the  Bry»oon  or  True  Mosses  the  sporogonium  is  always  stalked,  and  the 
seta  s  usuaUy  of   considerable    length.     The    seta  is  cylindrical,  obtusely   pointed 


below,  and  firmly  implanted  in  the  vaginula;  the  theca  always  opens  by  the  de- 
tachment of  its  upper  part  as  a  lid  (OpernUum) ;  the  operculum  is  either  simply  and 
smoothly  detached  from  the  lower  part  of  the  theca,  or  a  layer  of  epidermal  cells 
termed  the  jlnnuliu  is  thrown  off  in  consequence  of  the  swelling  of  their  inner  walls, 
and  the  operculum  in  th'ts  way  separated  from  the  theca.  Most  commonly,  after  the 
operculum  has  fallen  olT,  the  margin  of  the  theca  appears  furnished  with  appendages 
of  very  regular  and  elegant  form  arranged  in  one  or  two  rows;  the  separate  append- 
ages are  termed  Teetb  or  Criia,  the  whole  together  the  Perutame;  if  the  peristome  is 
wanting,  the  theca  is  said  to  be  gymnostomous.  The  theca  is  at  first  a  solid  homo- 
geneous mass  of  tissue;  the  diRerentiation  of  its  interior  begins  with  the  formation  of 
an  annular  Intercellular  space  which  separates  off  the  wall  of  the  theca  consisting  of 
several  layers  of  cells ;  but  the  wall  remains  attached  above  and  below  to  the  colu- 


eells  of  the  spores  are  not  derived  from  a  single  primary  cell.  A  variable  number  of  spore-mother- 
cells  (l-y)  are  deieloped  indepeodenlly,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  four  spores.  The;  are  amuiged 
quite  irregularly. 
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mella.  The  intercellular  space  is  traversed  by  rows  of  cells  which  stretcfa  across  from 
the  wall  of  the  theca  to  the  inner  mass  of  tissue ;  they  resemble  most  nearly  proto- 
nemal  filaments,  or  those  of  Mgx,  but  have  been  formed  by  simple  differentiation  of  the 
tissue  of  the  theca.  They  contain  chlorophyll'granules  like  the  inner  cell-layns  of 
the  wall.  The  outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  theca  is  developed  into  a  very  character- 
istic epidermis  strongly  cuticularised  externally.  The  third  or  fourth  layer  of  cells  of  the 
inner  mass  of  tissue,  which  is  therefore  separated  from  the  annular  air-cavity  by  two  or 
three  layers  of  cells  (forming  the  spore-sae),  produces  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores. 
The  cells  of  this  layer  are  first  of  all  distinguished  by  being  densely  filled  with  proto- 


plasm, in  which  lies  a  large  central  nucleus,  and  are  attached  without  interstices  to  the 
surrounding  tissue  in  a  parenchymatous  manner.  From  their  division  proceed  the  spore- 
mother-cells,  which  become  isolated  by  the  deliquescence  of  the  cell-walls,  and  then  float 
in  the  fluid  contained  in  the  spore-sac,  till  they  form  the  spores  by  repeated  division. 
The  Sporr-tae  is  the  term  given  to  those  layers  of  cells  by  which  the  large  air-cavity  is 
separated  from  the  spore- mother-cells.  It  seems  convenient  to  consider  the  layers 
which  bound  the  spore-cavity  on  the  axial  side  (Fig.  i6g,  i)  also  as  a  part  of  the 
spore-sac;  its  cells  contain  on  both  sides  starch-forming  chlorophyll-granules.  The 
inner  large-celled  tissue,  which  contains  but  little  chlorophyll,  and  is  thus  surrounded 
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on  all  sides  by  the  spore-sac,  is  distinguished  as  the  Columella.  The  spore-sac  is  ruptured 
by  the  casting  off  of  the  operculum,  but  the  columella  remains  dried  up,  and  in  Poly- 
tricbum  there  remains  also  a  layer  of  cells,  the  Epifbragm^  attached  to  the  points  of  the 
teeth  of  the  peristome,  and  covering  the  opening  of  the  theca. 

We  must  now  examine  somewhat  more  closely  the  origin  of  the  peristome.  In 
those  genera  which,  like  Gjmnostomumj  do  not  form  a  peristome,  the  parenchyma 
which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  operculum  is  homogeneous  and  thin-walled;  when 
the  theca  is  ripe,  it  contracts  and  dries  up  within  the  operculum,  which  is  formed 
essentially  only  of  the  epidermis ;  or  it  remains  attached  to  the  columella  and  forms 
a  thickening  at  its  summit,  which  projects  over  the  opening  of  the  theca;  or  again 
it  forms  a  kind  pf  diaphragm,  which  closes  the  mouth  of  the  theca  after  the  casting 
off  of  the  operculum  (Hjmenostomum).  The  transition  to  the  genera  provided  with 
a  true. peristome  is  furnished  by  Tetrapb'u,  In  this  genus  the  firm  epidermis  of  the 
upper  conical  part  of  the  theca  falls  off  as  the  operculum,  while  the  whole  of  the  tissue 
immediately  beneath  the  operculum,  the  two  outer  layers  of  which  are  thick-walled, 
splits  across  into  four  valves.  These  are  also  termed  by  systematists  a  peristome, 
although  their  origin  and  structure  are  widely  different  from  that  of  the  true  peristome 
in  other  genera.  For,  except  in  the  Polytrichaceae,  neither  the  teeth  nor  the  cilia  con- 
sist of  cellular  tissue,  but  only  of  thickened  and  hardened  parts  of  the  walls  of  a  layer  of 
cells,  which  is  separated  by  some  layers  of  thin-walled  cells  from  the  epidermis  which 
forms  the  operculum ;  the  latter  layers,  as  well  as  the  delicate  parts  of  the  former, 
become  ruptured  and  disappear,  while  the  thickened  parts  of  the  wall  remain  after 
the  casting  off  of  the  operculum.  This  will  be  rendered  clear  by  an  example.  Fig. 
371  represents  a  part  of  the  longitudinal  section  which  bisects  the  theca  of  Funaria 
bygrometriea  symmetrically,  corresponding  to  the  part  in  Fig.  266,  C,  designated  a\ 
e  e\s  the  reddish  brown  epidermis  strongly  thickened  on  the  outside  ;  at  the  part  where 
it  bulges  its  cells  are  of  a  peculiar  shape,  forming  the  ring  or  annulus ;  se  is  the  tissue 
lying  between  the  epidermis  of  the  theca  and  the  air-cavity  h ;  the  large-celled  tissue  p 
is  the  prolongation  of  the  columella  into  the  cavity  of  the  operculum ;  at  S  are  seen 
the  uppermost  spore-mother-cells ;  directly  above  the  air-cavity  b  rises  the  layer  of  cells 
which  forms  the  peristome ;  its  walls  (a),  which  face  outwards,  are  strongly  thickened, 
and  of  a  bright  red  colour;  the  thickening  is  continued  also  partially  along  the  septa; 
the  longitudinal  walls  which  lie  on  the  axial  side  of  the  same  layer  of  cells  (<)  are  also 
coloured,  but  less  strongly  thickened.  In  Fig.  272  is  shown  further  a  part  of  the 
transverse  section  through  the  basal  part  of  the  operculum ;  r  r  are  the  epidermal  cells 
placed  immediately  above  the  annulus,  forming  the  lower  edge  of  the  operculum;  a 
and  i  the  thickened  parts  of  the  layer  of  cells  concentric  with  the  operculum,  which 
form  the  peristome.  A  section  near  the  apex  of  the  operculum  would  show,  instead 
of  the  broad  thickening-masses  i,  i',  i"^  only,tKe  middle  part  of  the  inner  wall,  but 
more  strongly  thickened.  If  now  it  is  supposed  that  when  the  theca  is  ripe  the  annulus 
and  the  operculum  fall  off,  the  cells/  and  those  which  lie  between  a  and  e  (Fig.  271) 
disappear,  and  that  the  thin  pieces  of  wall  between  a,  a\  a" ,  and  between  i,  /',  i",  in  Fig. 
272,  are  also  destroyed,  then  the  thick  red  pieces  of  wall  alone  remain,  forming  sixteen 
pairs  of  tooth-like  lobes  pointed  above,  crowning  the  edge  of  the  theca  in  two  concentric 
circles.  The  outer  row  are  termed  Teeth,  the  inner  row  Cilia.  The  thickened  cells  at 
/,  Fig.  271,  unite  the  base  of  the  teeth  with  the  edge  of  the  theca.  According  as 
the  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the  peristome  consists,  in  transverse  section,  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  number,  and  according  as  one  or  two  thickened  walls  are  formed  within  each 
one  of  these  cells,  the  number  of  teeth  and  cilia  varies ;  it  is  always  however  a  multiple 
of  four,  generally  16  or  32.  In  many  cases  the  thickening  at  i  is  wanting;  the  peri- 
stome is  then  simple,  and  formed  only  of  the  teeth  of  the  outer  row.  The  thickenings 
at  a  are  very  commonly  much  stronger  than  is  the  case  in  Funaria^  and  the  teeth  there- 
fore stouter.  The  thickened  parts  of  the  wall  may  also  partially  or  entirely  coalesce 
laterally  with  one  another ;  and  then  the  parts  of  the  peristome  either  above  or  below 
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form  a  membrane ;  in  this  case  the  teeth  appear  split  from  one  another  above,  and  the 
endostonie  (the  inner  peristame)  is  composed  of  a  lattice-work  of  lonsitudioa)  or  tnuu- 
vcrse  ridges  instead  of  cilia  (Fig^fi?),    A  great  variety  is  met  with  here,  which  may 


{ 


easily  be  understood  by  the  beginner  when  he  has  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  principle. 
The  inner  and  outer  side;  of  the  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  hygroscopic  to  a  dilTerent 
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degree ;  hence,  as  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  varies  they  bend  inwards  or  out- 
wards, or  sometimes  in  a  spiral  whorl,  as  in  Barbula. 

The  ^nus  Pofytricimm,  to  which  the  largest  and  most  highly  developed  Mosses 
belong,  differs  from  the  other  genera  in  several  points  in  the  structure  of  its  theca. 
TTie  teeth  of  the  peristome  are  composed  not  simply  of  single  pieces  of  membrane,  but 
of  bundles  of  thickened  prosenchymatous  cells ;  these  bundles  are  horseshoe-shaped ; 
the  branches  of  two  adjoining  bundles  directed  upwards  form  together  one  of  the  32-64 
teeth.  A  layer  of  cells  uniting  the  points  of  the  teeth  (Fig.  273,  ep)  remains,  after  the 
casting  off  of  the  operculum  and  the  drying  up  of  the  adjoining  cells,  as  an  epiphragm 
stretched  across  the  theca.  The  spore-sac  is,  in  some  species  {e.g.  P.  pili/erum),  separated 
from  the  columella  by  an  air-cavity,  which  is  penetrated,  like  the  outer  air-cavity,  by 
conferva-like  rows  of  cells.  In  most  species  the  seta  is  swollen  beneath  the  theca, 
forming  the  jipopbysis,  a  phenomenon  which  is  repeated  in  a  somewhat  different  manner 
in  the  genus  Splacbnumy  where  this  part  is  sometimes  expanded  transversely  as  a  flat 
disc. 


GROUP    III. 

VASCULAR    CRYPTOGAMS. 

Under  this  term  are  included  in  one  group  the  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  Ophio- 
glosseae,  Rhizocarpeae,  Lycopodiacex,  Selaginelleae,  and  IsoSteae.  As  in  the 
Muscineae,  the  life-history  of  the  plant  is  divided  into  two  generations  which  are 
extremely  different  both  morphologically  and  physiologically.  From  the  spore 
proceeds  first  of  all  a  sexual  generation;  from  its  fertilised  archegonium  is  pro- 
duced in  the  second  place  a  new  plant,  which  does  not  form  sexual  organs,  but  in 
their  place  a  number  of  spores.  In  the  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Lycopodiaceaj  these 
spores  are  all  alike ;  the  Rhizocarpeae,  Selaginelleae,  and  Isofe'teae,  on  the  contrary, 
produce  two  kinds  of  spores,  large  and  small,  Macrospores  and  Microspores. 

The  Sexual  Generation  [Oophore]  which  is  developed  from  the  spore  always 
preserves,  in  Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  form  of  a  thallus  ;  it  never  attains,  as  in  the 
more  highly  developed  Mosses,  to  a  differentiation  into  stem  and  leaf,  but  remains 
small  and  delicate,  and  closes  its  life  with  the  commencement  of  the  development  of 
the  second  generation.  It  appears,  therefore,  externally  as  a  mere  precursor  of  further 
development,  as  a  transitional  structure  between  the  germinating  spore  and  the 
variously  differentiated  second  generation.  Hence  the  name  Prothallium  has  been 
given  to  this  first  or  sexual  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

In  the  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  the  prothallium  resembles  the  thallus  of  the 
lowest  Hepaticae.  The  prothallia  sometimes  continue  to  grow  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  chlorophyll,  and  form  numerous  root- 
hairs.  After  they  have  thus  attained  sufficient  vigour  by  independent  nourishment, 
they  produce  archegonia  and  antheridia,  usually  in  considerable  numbers.  A 
tendency  to  become  dioecious  is  sometimes  manifested  in  these  prothallia,  although 
they  proceed  from  similar  spores;    both  kinds  of  sexual  organs  being,  however, 
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often  produced  on  the  same  prothallium.  In  the  Rhizocarpeae,  Selaginelles,  and 
Isofe'teae,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  already  prefigured  by  the 
two  kinds  of  spores,  the  Macrospores  being  female,  in  so  far  as  ihey  develope 
a  small  prothallium,  which  produces  exclusively  archegonia,  or  sometimes  only 
a  single  one  ;  the  Microspores  being  male,  inasmuch  as  they  develope  a  stfll  smaller 
prothallium  bearing  exclusively  antheridia.  The  female  prothallium  of  the  Rhiio- 
carpese  is  a  small  appendage  of  the  macrospore,  formed  in  its  interior  but  afterwards 
developed  externally  although  nourished  by  it;  in  Selaginelleae  and  Iso^fteas  the 
prothallium  is  developed  in  the  spore  itself,  filling  it  up  with  a  mass  of  tissue,  the 
archegonia  becoming  exposed  only  by  the  splitting  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  spare; 
The  male  prothallium  consists,  in  these  groups  of  plants,  of  a  single  sterile  or 
vegetative  cell,  and  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  cells  in  which  antheroioids 
ar€b  developed. 

The  Archegonia  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  like  those  of  the  Muscineae,  are 
bodies,  consisting  of  a  ventral  part  which  encloses  the  oosphere,  and  of  a  neck, 
usually  short  and  composed  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of  cells.  The  two  groups 
differ  in  the  fact  that  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
part  is  formed  from  the  prothallium  itself;  and  the  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium 
is  therefore  enclosed  in  the  tissue  of  the  sexual  generation,  the  neck  only  projecting 
beyond  it.  The  archegonium  originates  from  a  superficial  cell  of  the  prothallium 
which  is  divided  by  a  tangential  wall  into  two,  an  external  and  an  internal.  The 
former  forms,  by  intersecting  longitudinal  and  subsequent  transverse  divisions,  the 
four  rows  of  cells  of  the  rather  short  neck ;  the  latter  grows  outwards  between  the 
neck-cells  into  a  projection  which  becomes  separated,  forming  the  neck-cell,  and 
another  segment  is  cut  off  from  the  large  inferior  cell  (the  central  cell,  Janczewski) 
to  form  the  ventral  canal-cell.  Thus  there  arises  from  the  original  internal  cell  an 
axial  row  of  three  cells,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  oosphere.  The  two  neck-cells 
become  converted  into  mucilage  as  in  the  Muscineae.  The  mucilage  thus  produced 
in  the  neck  finally  swells  up  considerably,  forces  apart  the  four  apical  cells  of  the 
neck,  and  is  expelled ;  an  open  canal  is  thus  formed,  leading  from  without  to  the 
oosphere ;  the  expelled  mucilage  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  *  swarming*  antherozoids  to  the  opening  of  the  neck.  Fertilisation  is 
always  effected  by  means  of  water,  which  determines  the  opening  of  the  antheridia 
and  archegonia,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  antherozoids.  The  advance  of  these 
latter  as  far  as  the  oosphere,  and  even  their  entrance  into  and  coalescence  with  its 
protoplasm,  has  been  directly  observed  in  the  different  groups. 

The  Antherozoids^  are,  like  those  of  the  Muscincae,  spirally  coiled  threads  usually 
with  a  number  of  fine  cilia  on  the  anterior  coils.  In  the  cases  hitherto  observed  they 
arise  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  their  small  mother-cells,  a  central 
vesicle  of  protoplasm,  containing  starch -grains,  being  left  over,  which,  adhering  to  a 
posterior  coil  of  the  antherozoid,  is  often  dragged  along  by  it,  but  is  detached  before 


*  [On  the  development  of  the  antherozoids  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  see  Strasbnrger,  Zell- 
bildung  und  Zellthcilung.  3rd.  cil.  1 880.  The  formation  of  the  antherozoid  is.  in  all  cases,  preceded 
by  the  disapiH.*arancc  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell,  its  substance  becoming  difTused  throoghoot 
the  protoplasm.] 
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its  entry  into  the  archegonium.  The  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  arise  in  the 
antheridia,  which  in  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  project  free  from  the  prothalHum  as 
roundish  masses  of  tissue,  but  in  the  Ophioglosseae  and  Lycopodium  are  imbedded 
in  the  prothalliunL  Among  Rhizocarpeae,  Salvinia  forms  a  very  simple  antheridium 
idiich  projects  from  the  microspore,  while  the  Marsiliaceae  and  Selaginellese  pro- 
duce their  antherozoids  within  the  microspore  itself,  after  a  few-celled  mass  of 
tissue  has  been  formed  in  it  which  must  be  considered  as  a  rudimentary 
prothallium. 

The  Asexual  Generation  [Sporophore]  which  produces  spores,  arises  from  the 
oospore  or  fertilised  oosphere  in  the  archegonium.  In  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  aihd 
Rhizocarpeae,  its  earliest  divisions,  the  rudiments  of  the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  and 
the  apex  of  the  stem  can  be  recognised,  while  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  outgrowth 
of  its  tissue,  called  the  Foot^  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  ventral  part  of  the 
archegonium,  and  draws  from  the  prothallium  the  first  nourishment  for  the  young 
plant  The  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  at  first  grows  vigorously  (except  appa- 
rently in  the  Selaginelleae),  enveloping  the  embryo,  until  this  latter  finally  protrudes 
free,  leaving  however,  for  some  time,  the  foot  still  attached  to  it  as  a  nutritive  organ. 
This  process  offers  an  unquestionable  analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  calyptra  of 
the  Musdneas.  While,  however,  the  spore-producing  generation  of  the  Muscineae 
remains  a  mere  appendage  of  the  sexual  plant,  appearing  in  a  certain  sense  as  its 
fruit,  the  corresponding  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  developes,  on  the  con- 
trary, into  a  conspicuous,  highly  organised,  independent  plant,  which  frees  itself  at  a 
very  early  period  from  the  prothallium,  and  obtains  its  own  nourishment.  It  is  this 
asexual  generation  which  is  called,  in  ordinary  language,  simply  the  Fern,  Equisetuniy 
&C. ;  it  always  consists  of  a  leafy  stem,  usually  producing  a  number  of  true  roots ; 
roots  may,  however,  occasionally  be  entirely  absent,  as  in  some  Hymenophyllaceae, 
and  in  Psiloium  and  Salvinia.  In  many  cases,  especially  in  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and 
(especially  the  extinct)  Lycopodiaceae,  the  spore- producing  generation  attains  great 
dimensions  with  an  unlimited  term  of  life ;  only  a  few  species  are  (like  Salvinia) 
annual,  or  very  small,  resembling  Mosses  in  habit,  as  Azolla  and  some  Selaginelleae. 

The  Leaves  are  either  simple,  unsegmented,  or  variously  branched  (Filicineae). 
There  does  not,  however,  occur  so  great  a  variety  due  to  metamorphosis  in  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  leaves  in  the  same  plant  as  in  Phanerogams. 

The  Roots  usually  arise  in  acropetal  succession  on  the  stem  (or  on  the  leaf- 
stalk in  some  Ferns),  and  branch  monopodially  or  dichotomQusly ;  they  always 
remain  nearly  uniform  in  size,  the  first  root  never  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a 
tap-root,  as  in  many  Phanerogams.  The  lateral  roots  do  not  arise,  as  in  Phanero- 
gams, from  the  pericambium,  but  from  the  innermost  cortical  layer  of  the  main 
root. 

The  Differentiation  of  the  Systems  of  Tissue  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
for  the  first  time  in  this  group  of  plants.  The  epidermis,  fundamental  tissue,  and 
fibro-vascular  bundles  are  always  clearly  distinct,  and  are  composed  of  cells  of 
various  forms.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed;  the  phlo^'m  usually  sur- 
rounds the  xylem  of  each  separate  bundle  like  a  sheath. 

The  Branching  of  the  Stem  is  very  different  in  the  different  classes  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams ;  it  is  essentially  monopodial,  but  it  is  often  apparently  dichotomous : 
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often  produced  on  the  same  prothallium.  In  the  Rhizocarpese,  Selagiiielleae,  and 
Iso6'teae,  on  the  other  hand,  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  already  prefigured  by  the 
two  kinds  of  spores,  the  Macrospores  being  female,  in  so  far  as  ihey  develope 
a  small  prothallium,  which  produces  exclusively  archegonia,  or  sometimes  only 
a  single  one  ;  the  Microspores  being  male,  inasmuch  as  they  develope  a  still  smaller 
prothallium  bearing  exclusively  antheridia.  The  female  prothallium  of  the  Rbizo- 
carpesB  is  a  small  appendage  of  the  macrospore,  formed  in  its  interior  but  afterwards 
developed  externally  although  nourished  by  it;  in  Selaginelleae  and  Iso^tese  the 
prothallium  is  developed  in  the  spore  itself,  filling  it  up  with  a  mass  of  tissue,  the 
archegonia  becoming  exposed  only  by  the  splitting  of  the  cell-wall  of  the  spore; 
The  male  prothallium  consists,  in  these  groups  of  plants,  of  a  single  sterile  or 
vegetative  cell,  and  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  cells  in  which  antherocoids 
arcb  developed. 

The  Archegonia  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  like  those  of  the  Muscineae,  are 
bodies,  consisting  of  a  ventral  part  which  encloses  the  oosphere,  and  of  a  neck, 
usually  short  and  composed  of  four  longitudinal  rows  of  cells.  The  two  groups 
differ  in  the  fact  that  in  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
part  is  formed  from  the  prothallium  itself;  and  the  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium 
is  therefore  enclosed  in  the  tissue  of  the  sexual  generation,  the  neck  only  projecting 
be}-ond  it.  The  archegonium  originates  from  a  superficial  cell  of  the  prothallium 
which  is  divided  by  a  tangential  wall  into  two,  an  external  and  an  internal.  The 
fonner  forms,  by  intersecting  longitudinal  and  subsequent  transverse  divisions,  the 
four  rows  of  cells  of  the  rather  short  neck ;  the  latter  grows  outwards  between  the 
neck-cells  into  a  projection  which  becomes  separated,  forming  the  neck-cell,  aiid 
another  segment  is  cut  off  from  the  large  inferior  cell  (the  central  cell,  Janczewski) 
to  form  the  ventral  canal-cell.  Thus  there  arises  from  the  original  internal  cell  an 
axial  row  of  three  cells,  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  oosphere.  The  two  neck-cells 
become  converted  into  mucilage  as  in  the  Muscineae.  The  mucilage  thus  produced 
in  the  neck  finally  swells  up  considerably,  forces  apart  the  four  apical  cells  of  the 
neck,  and  is  expelled ;  an  open  canal  is  thus  formed,  leading  from  without  to  the 
oosphere ;  the  expelled  mucilage  appears  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  the  *  swarming'  antherozoids  to  the  opening  of  the  neck.  Fertilisation  is 
always  effected  by  means  of  water,  which  determines  the  opening  of  the  antheridia 
and  archegonia,  and  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  antherozoids.  The  advance  of  these 
latter  as  far  as  the  oosphere,  and  even  their  entrance  into  and  coalescence  with  its 
protoplasm,  has  been  directly  observed  in  the  different  groups. 

The  Antherozoids^  are,  like  those  of  the  Muscineae,  spirally  coiled  threads  usually 
with  a  number  of  fine  cilia  on  the  anterior  coils.  In  the  cases  hitherto  observed  they 
arise  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  protoplasm  of  their  small  mother-cells,  a  central 
vesicle  of  protoplasm,  containing  starch -grains,  being  left  over,  which,  adhering  to  a 
posterior  coil  of  the  antherozoid,  is  often  dragged  along  by  it,  but  is  detached  before 


*  [On  the  development  of  the  antherozoids  of  the  Vascular  Cr>'ptogams,  see  Strasburger,  Zcll- 
bildung  und  Zelltheilung,  3rd.  ed.  1880.  The  formation  of  the  antherozoid  is.  in  all  cases,  preceded 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mother-cell,  its  substance  becoming  diffused  throughout 
the  protoplasm.] 
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ks  entry  into  the  archegonium.  The  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  arise  in  the 
antheridia,  which  in  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  project  free  from  the  prothallium  as 
roundish  masses  of  tissue,  but  in  the  Ophioglosseae  and  Lycopodium  are  imbedded 
in  the  prothalliunL  Among  Rhizocarpeae,  Salvinia  forms  a  very  simple  antheridium 
idiich  projects  from  the  microspore,  while  the  Marsiliaceae  and  Selaginellese  pro- 
duce their  antherozoids  within  the  microspore  itself,  after  a  few-celled  mass  of 
tissue  has  been  formed  in  it  which  must  be  considered  as  a  rudimentary 
prothallium. 

The  Asexual  Generation  [Sporophore]  which  produces  spores,  arises  from  the 
oospore  or  fertilised  oosphere  in  the  archegonium.  In  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  aihd 
Rhizocarpeae,  its  earliest  divisions,  the  rudiments  of  the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  and 
the  apex  of  the  stem  can  be  recognised,  while  at  the  same  time  a  lateral  outgrowth 
of  its  tissue,  called  the  Foot,  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  ventral  part  of  the 
archegonium,  and  draws  from  the  prothallium  the  first  nourishment  for  the  young 
plant  The  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  at  first  grows  vigorously  (except  appa- 
rently in  the  Selaginelleae),  enveloping  the  embryo,  until  this  latter  finally  protrudes 
free,  leaving  however,  for  some  time,  the  foot  still  attached  to  it  as  a  nutritive  organ. 
This  process  offers  an  unqjuestionable  analogy  to  the  formation  of  the  calyptra  of 
the  Musdneae.  While,  however,  the  spore-producing  generation  of  the  Muscineae 
remains  a  mere  appendage  of  the  sexual  plant,  appearing  in  a  certain  sense  as  its 
fruit,  the  corresponding  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  developes,  on  the  con- 
trary, into  a  conspicuous,  highly  organised,  independent  plant,  which  frees  itself  at  a 
▼ery  early  period  from  the  prothallium,  and  obtains  its  own  nourishment.  It  is  this 
asexual  generation  which  is  called,  in  ordinary  language,  simply  the  Fern,  Equiseiuniy 
fta ;  it  always  consists  of  a  leafy  stem,  usually  producing  a  number  of  true  roots ; 
roots  may,  however,  occasionally  be  entirely  absent,  as  in  some  Hymenophyllaceae, 
and  in  Psilotum  and  Salvinia,  In  many  cases,  especially  in  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and 
(especially  the  extinct)  Lycopodiaceae,  the  spore- producing  generation  attains  great 
dimensions  with  an  unlimited  term  of  life ;  only  a  few  species  are  (like  Salvinia) 
annual,  or  very  small,  resembling  Mosses  in  habit,  as  Azolla  and  some  Selaginelleae. 

The  Leaves  are  either  simple,  unsegmented,  or  variously  branched  (Filicineae). 
There  does  not,  however,  occur  so  great  a  variety  due  to  metamorphosis  in  the 
forms  assumed  by  the  leaves  in  the  same  plant  as  in  Phanerogams. 

The  Roois  usually  arise  in  acropetal  succession  on  the  stem  (or  on  the  leaf- 
stalk in  some  Ferns),  and  branch  monopodially  or  dichotomDusly ;  they  always 
remain  nearly  uniform  in  size,  the  first  root  never  attaining  the  dimensions  of  a 
tap-root,  as  in  many  Phanerogams.  The  lateral  roots  do  not  arise,  as  in  Phanero- 
gams, from  the  pericambium,  but  from  the  innermost  cortical  layer  of  the  main 
root. 

The  Differentiation  of  the  Systems  of  Tissue  attains  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
for  the  first  time  in  this  group  of  plants.  The  epidermis,  fundamental  tissue,  and 
fibro-\'ascular  bundles  are  always  clearly  distinct,  and  are  composed  of  cells  of 
various  forms.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  closed;  the  phloem  usually  sur- 
rounds the  xylem  of  each  separate  bundle  like  ai  sheath. 

The  Branching  of  the  Stem  is  very  different  in  the  different  classes  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams ;  it  is  essentially  monopodial,  but  it  is  often  apparently  dichotomous : 
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axillan'  branching,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to  Phanerogams, 
probably  does  not  occur  here. 

The  Drtdopment  of  the  Sp^frangia^  is  in  most  cases  evidently  a  function  of 
ordinary  or  of  specially  modified  leaves  ;  it  is  only  when  they  arise  singly  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  leaves,  as  in  Lycopodium^  that  they  come  to  stand  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves:  in  SelagiruUa  they  arise  from  the  stem,  and  in  Psilatum  and  Tmesipieris 
from  lateral  branches.  In  the  earliest  stage  of  their  development  they  are  in  the 
Filicineae  outgrowths  of  single  epidermic  cells :  in  the  other  Vascular  Cryptogams 
they  are  developed  from  a  group  of  cells.  [The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are 
derived  from  one  or  more  cells  which  lie  at  first  inunediately  beneath  the  epidermis 
of  the  s])orangium  (hypodermal),  and  which  Goebel  terms  the  archesporium.  The 
archesporium  becomes  invested  by  one  or  more  layers  of  cells,  derived  either  from 
the  division  of  its  own  cells  or  of  the  cells  forming  part  of  the  sporangium,  to  which 
the  name  of  tape  turn  is  given.  As  the  sporangium  ripens,  the  cells  of  the  tapetum 
usually  become  absorbed,  and  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  become  isolated  from 
their  combination  into  a  tissue.  From  each  mother-cell  four  spores  are  developed : 
this  takes  place  in  two  ways ;  either  the  cell  is  divided  into  two  by  a  cell-wall  after 
the  nucleus  has  divided,  and  this  process  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  two  daughter- 
cells,  or  the  nucleus  divides  into  two  and  each  of  these  again  into  two  before  any 
cell-wall  is  formed.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  general  mode.  The  distinction 
between  macrospores  and  microspores  in  the  Rhizocarpcae  and  Selaginellese  is 
manifested  only  after  the  division  into  four  of  the  mother-cells  which  were  pre- 
viously alike.] 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  now  been  said  that  the  sporangium  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams  is  equivalent,  from  a  physiological  but  not  from  a  morphological  point 
of  view,  to  the  sporogonium  of  Mosses.  This  latter  forms  by  itself  the  whole  of 
the  asexual  generation  of  Mosses  ;  while  the  sporangium  of  Vascular  Cryptograms 


'  [On  the  Com|iarative  Development  of  the  SiKtran^^ia  see  Goebel,  Bot  Zeilg.  1880-81.  He 
classifies  the  Vascular  Cn'ptogams  according  to  the  mo<le  of  development  of  their  sporangia,  as 
C^llov/s : — 

Ltptosporangiata.     The  s|X)rangium  is  developetl  from  a  single  epidermal  cell.     The  arche- 
sporium is  a  single  cell,  and  the  tapetum  is  derived  from  it. 
Filices ;  Rhizocarpeie. 

Eusporangiata.  The  sporangium  is  developed  from  several  cells,  which,  except  in  the  case  of 
Isoetes^  are  all  superficial. 

a.  Archesporium  unicellular ;  tapetum  derived  not  from  it,  but  from  the  tissue  of  the  sporangium. 
Ophioglosseac  ;  Marattiacejc  ;  Equisetacex. 

b.  Archesporium  unicellular;  tapetum  derived  from  it. 
Psilohmi ;   Tme&ipteria  (?). 

c.  Arches|K)rium  unicellular ;  tapetum  derived  partly  from  it,  and  partly  from  the  tissue  of  the 
sporangium. 

Selaginella. 

d.  Archesporium  multicellular  (a  row  of  cells) ;  tapetum  formed  not  from  it  but  from  the  tissue 
of  the  sporangium. 

Lycopodium, 

e.  Archesporium  multicellular  (a  layer  of  cells) ;  tapetum  derived  from  it. 

Iso'etes. 
The  Phanerogams  also  l>eIong  to  the  Eusporangiata,  see  infra."] 
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is  a  relatively  small  outgrowth  borne  on  either  the  leaf  or  the  stem  of  the  asexual 
generation  which  consists  of  stem,  leaf,  and  root. 

The  proof  that  what  is  termed  the  Moss-fruit,  L  e,  the  sporogonium,  is,  from  its 
position  in  the  alternation  of  generations,  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  leafy  and  rooting 
spore-producing  plant  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  was  brought  forward  by  Hofmeister 
as  long  ago  as  1851  (Vergleichende  Untersuchungen,  p.  139*).  In  connection  with  the 
relationships  pointed  out  by  him  between  the  Selaginelleae  and  Isoeteae  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Conifers  on  the  other,  this  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  results  that 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  domain  of  morphology  and  classification.  The  researches 
of  Pringsheim  and  Hanstein  on  the  development  of  Rhizocarps,  carried  out  with  great 
acuteness  and  deep  penetration,  those  of  Nageli  and  Leitgeb  on  the  roots  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  and  of  Cramer  on  the  apical  growth  of  the  stem  of  Equisetacez  and  Lyco- 
podiacez,  to  which  numerous  more  recent  observations  may  be  added,  have  not  only 
contributed  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  group  of  plants,  but  have  especially 
cleared  up  the  fundamental  morphological  facts.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition  of  this  book,  our  knowledge  of  the  alternation  of  generations  has  been  enriched 
by  Millardet's  discovery  of  the  male  prothallium  in  Isoeteae  and  Selaginelleae ;  and  the 
labours  of  Millardet,  Strasburger,  Kny,  and  especially  of  Janczewski,  have  resulted  in 
a  more  complete  acquaintance  with  the  development  of  the  sexual  organs  and  of  the 
process  of  fertilisation  itself  in  its  details. 

Tkuumomy.  Our  ideas  as  to  the  mutual  relationships  existing  between  the  various 
divisions  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  are  at  present  very  variable,  they  are,  in  fact,  in  a 
state  of  transition.  The  division  into  Isosporeae  and  Heterosporeae  suggested  by  me 
in  the  first  edition  and  retained  in  the  third  edition  of  this  book  seemed  to  be  fully 
justified  as  long  as  it  could  be  assumed  that  in  the  Lycopodieae  two  forms  of  pro- 
thallium  were  developed  as  in  the  Selaginelleae  and  Isoeteae.  This  assumption  has 
been  proved  untenable  by  Fankhauser*s  discovery  of  the  monoecious  prothallium  of 
Lycopodium.  Still  a  separation  of  the  isosporous  Lycopodicae  on  this  account  from  the 
heterosporous  Selaginelleae  and  Isoeteae  would  be  unjustifiable.  Besides,  recent  researches 
have  shown  that  the  Rhizocarpeae  are  much  more  closely  related  to  the  true  Fenis  than 
to  the  heterosporous  Selaginelleae  and  Isoeteae.  As  a  consequence,  the  division  of  Vas- 
cular Cryptogams  into  Isosporea?  and  Heterosporeae  must  be  given  up  as  being  purely 
artificial,  and  we  are  led  to  assume  that  the  differentiation  of  primarily  similar  spores 
into  microspores  and  macrospores  has  taken  place  in  two  distinct  groups  of  these 
plants;  for  the  first  time,  in  a  developmental  series  which  begins  with  the  true  Ferns, 
for  the  second,  in  a  series  which  begins  with  the  Lycopodieae.  This  assumption  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  differentiation  of  two  kinds  of  spores  takes  place  in 
the  Rhizocarpeae  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  takes  place  in  the 
Selaginelleae  and  Isoeteae.  Further,  since  I  pointed  out  in  the  first  edition  (1868)  that 
the  sporangia  of  some  forms  arise  as  multicellular  bodies,  whereas  others  are  developed 
from  single  cells,  younger  botanists  (especially  Luerssen  and  Russowj  have  extended 
my  observations  and  have  laid  stress  upon  the  distinction  of  Trlcbosporangia  from  Pbyllo' 
(Caulo^)  jporoHgia  as  a  point  oif  great  systematic  importance. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  I  give  up  my  former 
classification,  I  must  also,  on  the  same  grounds,  decline  to  accept  the  classifications 
suggested  by  Luerssen'  and  by  Russow'',  for  they  are  based  on  isolated  characteristics. 


'  [On  the  Germination,  Development  and  Fructificalion  oif  the  Higher  Crjptoganiia,  and  on 
the  Fructification  of  the  Conifcrre,  by  \V.  Ilofmeibter;   translated  by  F.  Currcy  ;   Ray  Soc.  i86i 

P-  -434] 

'  Luerssen,  in  den  Milth.  aus  dem  Gcsammtgebict  der  Rotanik  von  Schenk  und  Luerssen, 

Bd.  I.  p.  107. 

'  Kus:>ow,  Veiglcichendc  Untci»uchunt;en,  St.  rttcrsburg  1872. 
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upon  which  too  much  importance  is  laid,  and  therefore  run  counter  to  natural  affinities 
and  cause  forms  which  are  widely  different  to  be  placed  side  by  side. 

The  following  new  classification  lays  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  definitely  indicating 
for  all  time  the  relationships  existing  among  Vascular  Cryptogams,  but  I  believe  that 
it  corresponds  more  closely  than  any  previous  arrangement  with  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  affinities  which  may  be  said  to  be 
self-evident  on  the  other.  It  appears  certain  that  the  three  Classes  here  formed, 
the  Equisetineae,  the  Filicineac,  and  the  Dichotomeae,  represent  three  distinct  and 
separate  types.  Great  difficulties  are  offered  to  the  systematic  sub-division  of  the 
Filicineac,  for  certain  groups  of  them,  especially  the  Osmundaceae,  the  Schizaeaceae  and 
the  Gleicheniaceae,  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated  from  a  morphological 
point  of  view. 

Systematic  review  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams, 

CLASS    VII. 
Equisetineje. 

The  spores  are  of  one  kind  and  give  rise  to  prothallia  which  vegetate  independently, 
and  which  are  usually  dioecious,  the  female  prothallia  being  the  larger,  the  male  the  smaller. 
The  second  generation  consists  of  a  copiously  branched  stem,  with  well-defined  inter- 
nodes,  and  bearing  relatively  small  sheathing  whorls  of  leaves.  The  branches  arise  in 
whorls  and  in  strict  acropetal  order  from  the  nodes  of  the  stem.  A  root  may  arise 
below  each  branch;  its  ramification  is  monopodia!.  The  sporangia  are  borne  upon 
metamorphosed  peltate  leaves  which  form  a  terminal  spike:  they  originate  as  multi- 
cellular protuberances  (emergences),  from  five  to  ten  in  number  upon  each  scale.  The 
mother-cells  of  the  spores,  it  appears,  are  derived  from  a  unicellular  archesporium. 
Both  stem  and  root  increase  in  length  by  means  of  a  large  apical  cell  which  gives  rise 
to  three  rows  of  segments.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  arranged  in 
a  circle ;  their  xylcm  is  rudimentary,  resembling  that  of  the  bundles  of  Monocotyledons. 
The  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the  root  has  no  pericambium. 

Family.        (i)  Equisetaceae. 

CLASS    VIIL 

FlLICINE^. 

• 

The  majority  of  these  plants  possess  spores  of  one  kind  only,  from  which  inde- 
pendent monoecious  prothallia  are  developed:  but  the  Rhizocarpeae  have  macrospores 
and  microspores  forming  rudimentary  prothallia  which  never  become  free  from  the 
spore.  The  second  generation  is  a  stem  bearing  numerous  well-developed  leaves  which 
are  usually  much  branched.  The  stem  either  does  not  branch,  or  it  does  so  but  rarely, 
and  it  bears  numerous  roots.  The  sporangia  are  borne  on  ordinary  leaves,  or  on  leaves 
which  have  been  specially  modified :  they  are  usually  aggregated  into  small  groups  (Sori). 
The  sporangia  of  the  Ophioglosseae  and  Marattiaceae  are  from  the  first  multicellular,  and 
those  of  the  Filices  are  developed  from  single  superficial  cells:  the  archesporium  is 
unicellular.  An  apical  cell  is  present  in  the  stem  and  in  the  root:  it  forms,  in  the 
stem,  two  or  three  rows  of  segments,  in  the  root  usually  three  rows.  The  fibro-vascular 
bundles  are  generally  very  well  developed,  and  the  central  xylem,  which  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  scalariform  tracheides,  is  usually  surrounded  by  the  phloem.  • 

Order  I.  Stipulate.  The  spores,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known,  are  of  one  kind 
and  give  rise  to  independent  monoecious  prothallia.    The  second  generation  is  a  simple, 
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usually  unbranched,  erect  or  oblique  stem  of  a  somewhat  tubercular  form,  bearing  leaves 
arranged  close  together  in  a  spiral  manner.  The  leaves  are  relatively  large,  are  usually 
much  branched,  and  usually  bear  stipules  at  the  base  of  their  petioles.  The  sporangia 
are  borne  either  upon  the  under  surface  of  ordinary  leaves,  or  in  spicate  or  paniculate 
fructifications  which  are  metamorphosed  leaf-segments.  They  are  derived  from  groups 
of  cells  which  form  projections  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  mother-ceils  of 
the  spores  are  found  in  large  numbers.    A  single  apical  cell  is  present  in  the  stem 

and  root. 

Families.        (i)  Ophioglossex. 

(2)  Marattiactse. 

(3)  Osmundacex. 

(4)  Schizxaceae. 

Order  II.  Filices.  The  spores  are  of  one  kind  and  develope  independent  monoe- 
cious prothallia.  The  second  generation  is  either  an  erect  unbranched  stem,  or  a  stem 
which  is  more  or  less  horizontal  and  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  which  branches  occa- 
sionally. The  leaves  do  not  possess  stipules,  are  circinate  in  their  vernation,  and  bear 
upon  their  laminae,  which  may  or  may  not  be  more  or  less  specially  modified,  very 
numerous  sporangia  usually  arranged  in  sori  covered  by  indusia.  The  sporangia  arise 
from  distinct  epidermal  cells,  and  usually  sixteen  spore-mother-cells  are  formed  in 
each.  The  sporangia  are  opened  by  means  of  the  so-called  ring  (annulus).  Both 
stem  and  root  possess  a  single  apical  cell.  The  ground-tissue  tends  to  become 
converted  into  brown  sclerenchyma,  which  especially  supports  the  sheaths  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles. 

Families.        (i)  Gleicheniacex  (?),  (Osmundaceae,  Schizxacez  ?). 

(2)  Hymenophyllaceae. 

(3)  Cyatheaceae. 

(4)  Polypodiaceac. 

Order  III.  Bliizocarpefld.  The  sporangia  are  of  two  kinds,  those  of  the  one  kind 
containing  macrospores,  those  of  the  other  microspores.  Within  the  macrospore  a 
small  prothallium  is  formed  which  does  not  become  separated  from  the  spore ;  within 
the  microspore  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  are  formed  from  a  very  rudi- 
mentary prothallium.  The  second  generation  is  a  bilaterally  symmetrical,  horizontal, 
regularly  branched  stem,  which  bears  leaves  upon  its  dorsal  surface  in  two  or  more 
rows,  and  roots  upon  its  ventral  surface.  (^SaJvinia  is  rootless.)  The  sporangia  arise 
from  individual  superficial  cells  of  the  placentae  and  are  enclosed  in  sporocarps  which 
may  be  uni-  or  multilocular,  and  are  formed  by  metamorphosed  leaves  or  segments  of 
leaves.  The  placenta  of  each  loculus  of  the  sporocarp  bears  a  sorus  of  sporangia, 
and  there  are  sixteen  mother-cells  of  the  spores  in  each  sporangium.  1  he  microspores 
are  formed  in  great  numbers  in  each  microsporangium  (4  x  16),  but  only  one  macrospore 
in  the  macrosporangium  comes  to  maturity.  The  stem  grows  by  means  of  a  two-  or 
a  three-sided  apical  cell ;  the  root  has  always  a  three-sided  apical  cell. 

Families.        (i)  Salviniaceae. 
(2)  Marsiliaccae. 


CLASS     IX. 

DlCHOTOME^. 

The  prothallia  are  developed  either  from  spores  of  one  kind  only  and  are  then 
independent  and  monoecious,  or  they  are  developed  from  spores  of  two  kinds  (macro- 
and  microspores),  and  then  remain  within  the  spore  until  the  period  of  fertilisation. 
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The  second  generation  is  a  simple  or  repeatedly  branched  stem,  usually  possessing  roots 
and  always  bearing  simple,  unsegmented,  comparatively  small,  but  very  numerous  leaves, 
which  are  traversed  by  only  a  single  fibro-vascular  bundle.  All  the  branchings  of  the 
stem  and  of  the  roots  present  the  appearance  of  having  originated  dichotomously. 
The  sporangia  are  borne  singly  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  base  of  the  leaves,  or 
in  their  axils,  or  even  in  an  extra-axillary  position  upon  the  stem.  They  originate  as 
masses  of  cells  derived  in  part  {hoetes)  from  internal  tissues,  covered  by  the  epidermis 
which  forms  their  walls.  The  archesporium  is  multicellular  in  some  cases,  unicellular 
in  others. 

Order  I.  Ijyoopodiace».  The  prothallia,  which  are  developed  from  spores  of  one 
kind  only,  are  capable  of  independent  growth  and  are  monoecious.  The  roots  branch 
dichotomously  in  alternate  intersecting  planes,  and  neither  stem  nor  root  possesses 
a  single  apical  cell.  The  leaves  have  no  ligula.  The  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the 
stem  consists  of  numerous  xylem-bundles,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  phloem. 

Families.        (i)  Lycopodieae. 

(2)  Psiloteac. 

(3)  Phylloglosseae. 

Order  II.  Ijig^at®.  The  spores  are  of  two  kinds.  Each  macrospore  forms  a 
rather  large  internal  female  prothallium,  the  archegonia  of  which  only  become  exposed 
when  the  wall  of  the  spore  is  ruptured.  Within  each  microspore  a  rudimentary  pro- 
thallium  completely  filling  it  is  formed,  certain  cells  of  which  give  rise  to  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  antherozoids.  The  second  generation  is  of  very  different  habit  in  the  two 
families.  The  leaves  are  always  provided  with  a  ligula  borne  above  their  base,  and 
below  this  lies  the  sporangium  which  contains  either  numerous  microspores  or  four  or 
more  macrospores. 

Families.        (i)  Selaginellese. 
(3)  Isocteae. 


CLASS  VII. 


EQUISETINE/E'. 

The  Sexual  Generation  (Oophore).     The  spores  of  the  Equisetaceae,  so  soon  as 
they  have  attained  the  ripe  condition  (they  retain  their  power  of  germination  only 


*  G.  W.  Bischoflf,  Die  kryptogaraischen  Gewachse  (Numbcrg  1828). — ^W.  Hofmeistcr,  VeigL 
Unters.  (1851). — Ditto,  Ucber  die  Keimung  der  Eqniseten  (Abh.  der  konigl.  Sachs.  Gesell.  d.  Wiss. 
1855,  vol.  IV.  p.  168).— Ditto,  Ueber  Sporenentwickelung  der  Equiseten  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  IIL 
p.  283). — [Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cryptogamia  (Ray  Society), 
pp.  267-306].— Thuret  (in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1851,  vol.  XVI.  p.  31). — Sanio.  Ueber  Epidermis 
und  SpaltofFnungen  des  Eqiiis.  (Linnxa,  vol.  XXIX.  Heft  4). — C.  Cramer,  Langenwachsthum  and 
Gewebebildung  bei  E.  arvense  und  sylvaticum  (Pflanzenphys  Unters.  von  Nagcli  und  Cramer,  1855, 
vol.  in ).— Duval- Jouve,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Equisetum  (Paris  1864). — H.  Schacht,  Die  Spermatozoidcn 
im  Pflanzenreich  (Braunschweig  1864V — Max  Reess,  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Stammspitze  von 
Equisetum  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  1867,  vol.  VI.  p.  209). — Milde,  Monographia  Kquisetorum,  in  Nova 
Acta  Acad.  Leop.  Carolina.-,  1867,  vol.  XXXV.— Nagcli  und  Lcitgeb,  Entstchung  und  Wachsthum 
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for  a  few  diys),  show,  when  sown  in  water  or  on  damp  soil,  the  preparatory 
phases  of  gennination  after  a  few  hours.  In  the  course  of  some  days  the  pro- 
tbatliDm  becomes  developed  into  a  multicellular  plate,  the  further  growth  of  which 
then  pnxeeds  very  slowly.  The  spore,  which  contains  a  nucleus  and  chlorophyll- 
gnnules,  increases  in  size  as  soon  as  germination  commences,  becomes  pear-shaped, 
and  divides  into  two  cells,  one  of  which  is  smaller  with  scarcely  any  except  colourless 
contents,  and  soon  developes  into  a  long  hyaline 
rooi-hair  (Fig.  274,  /,  //,  ///,  w),  while  the 
anterior  and  larger  cell  includes  all  the  chloro- 
phyll-granules of  the  spore  which  multiply  by 
divi^on.  This  cell  produces  by  further  divisions 
ihe  primary  plate  of  the  prothallium,  which  in- 
creases by  apical  growth  and  soon  branches 
(///-F/).  The  process  of  multiplication  of  the 
cells  is  therefore  apparently  extremely  irregular ; 
even  the  very  first  divisions  vary ;  sometimes 
ibe  first  wall  in  the  primary  apical  cell  which 
contains  chlorophyll  is  but  little  inclined  with 
respect  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  young  plant 
(in  £*.  Ttlmaleia  it  sometimes  coincides  with  it) ; 
in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  this  cell  developes 
into  a  longish  tube,  ihe  apical  part  of  which  is 
cm  off  by  a  transverse  septum  (occasionally  in 
E.arveme).  The  further  growth  is  brought  alwut 
by  one  or  more  apical  cells  dividing  by  trans- 
verse septa,  and  longitudinal  walls  are  subse- 
quently formed  in  the  segments  in  an  order  very 
difficult  10  determine.  Ramification  takes  place 
by  the  bulging  out  of  lateral  cells,  which  then 
continue  their  growth  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
chlorophyll-granules  in  the  cells  also  increase  con- 
tinuously by  division.  The  young  prothallia  arc, 
in  E.  Ttlmaliia,  usually  narrow  and  ligulale,  and 
consist  of  but  a  single  layer  of  cells.  The  older  '^.!^^A™°)'1J\\m"^'" ^^^"^a^mZ^'' in^ 
prothallia  are,  both  in  this  and  in  other  s|>ecies,  j'jj_'i«i^f^''t^^i"p"icDi(.4in..ii.c.u..*«i/-r/ 
branched  in  an  irregularly  lobed  manner ;  one  of 

the  lobes  takes,  sooner  or  later,  the  lead  in  growth,  becomes  thicker  and  fleshy, 
consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells,  and  puis  forth  root-hairs  from  its  under  side. 

The  prothallia  of  the  £<iuisetace«e  are,  in  general,  dioecious.  The  male  pro- 
thallia remain  smaller,  attaining  a  length  of  a  few  millimetres,  and  produce  archogonia 
only  in  exceptional  cases  on  shoots  of  later  origin    (Hofmeisler).     The    female 

der  Wuneln  (Beitr,  rur  wissen.  Hot.  von  Najieli.  Hcfl  IV.  Muiiehen  i8'i7>.— Pfi(/er,  Ueber  <lie 
Schuuscheide  Qihrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  VI.  p.  197).— Russow,  Vcrgl.  Unlers.  iibcr  die  Lcil- 
biindelkiypt.  Petersburg  1871,  p.  41.— Jancicwaki.  iibtr  die  Arebefionien,  Bol.  Zcit.  1871.  p  4J0. 
V»ii  Tieghem.on  Ihe  roots,  in  Ann.<lessci.  nal  f  Ih  sctiu,.,  vol.  XIII.— [Sadebeck.  LVb.  (lit  Eiilwicke- 
luiig  dec  rruUullicD  der  SchachiellLalmc,  but.  Zcit.  i!i;7.] 
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prothallia  are  larger  (as  much  as  j  inch) ;  Hofmeister  compares  them  to  the  thalhu 
of  Anihoeeros  punclatui,  Duvaljouve  to  a  curled  endive-leaf.  Duval-Jouve  states 
that  the  antheridia  appear  about  live  weeks  after  germination,  the  arcbegonia  much 
later.  These  statements  refer  especially  to  E.  aromse,  limosum,  and  paltuirt; 
according  to  the  same  writer,  the  prothallia  of  E.  TelmaUta  and  sylvaiicWK  are 
broader  and  less  branched;  those  of  E.  ramosissmum  and  vart^ijtuM  slenderer 
and  more  elongated. 

The  Antheridia^  arise  at  the  end  or  margin  of  the  lai^er  lobes  of  the  male 


prothallium.  The  apical  cells  of  the  enveloping  layer  of  the  antheridiimi  contain 
but  little  or  no  chlorophyll ;  they  separate  from  one  another  on  the  addition  of 
water  (like  those  of  Hepaticx),  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  antherozoids,  which  are 
still  enclosed  in  vesicles  and  number  from  loo  to  150.  The  hindermost  and 
thickest  of  the  two  or  three  coils  of  the  antherozoid,  which  is  larger  in  this  class 
than  in   all  other  Cryptogams,  bears   an  appendage  on  the   inner  side   which 

'  fSadebeck,  Ucb,  die  AnIheridieD-Entnickelung  der  Schachtelhalme     Sitzber.  d.  GeselUch. 
naluifor.  Kieuiide  m  Ik-rltii,  1875.] 
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Hofmeister  tenns  an  undulating  Float,  Schacht  a  thin-walled  vesicle  of  proto- 
plasm, and  which  contain  granules  of  starch  and  sap  (compare  with  Ferns  and 
Iso€teae). 

The  Archeganta  are  developed  from  single  superficial  cells  of  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  thick  and  fleshy  lobes  of  the  female  pro  thallium.  As  the  tissue 
of  the  prothallium  beneath  them  continues  its  growth,  the  archegonia  come,  as 
in  Peilt'a,  to  stand  on  its  upper  surface.  The  mother-cell  of  the  archegonium, 
after  it  has  become  much  curved,  divides  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
prothallium.  From  the  outer  of  the  two  daughter-cells  is  formed  the  neck,  con- 
sisting, at  a  subsequent  period,  of  four  parallel  rows  each  of  three  cells.  Of  these, 
the  four  upper  cells  become  very  long ;  the  four  middle  ones  remain  shorter ;  the 
four  lower  ones  scarcely  elongate  at  all,  and  contribute  by  their  multiplication, 
like  the  cells  of  the  prothallium  which  surround  the  central  cell,  to  the  formation 
of  the  wall  of  the  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium,  which  consists  of  one  or  two 
layers.  The  other  daughter-cell,  which  is  sunk  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium, 
elongates  whilst  the  wall  of  the  neck  is  being  formed  and  projects  between 
the  four  rows  of  cells  constituting  it.  This  projection  is  then  cut  off  by  a  septum 
from  the  lower  large  portion  of  the  cell.  Of  the  two  cells  thus  formed,  the 
former  is  the  single  canal-cell  of  the  neck,  and  the  latter  is  the  central  cell  of 
the  archegonium.  The  central  cell  is  divided  again  into  two,  the  upper  being 
the  ventral  canal-cell,  the  lower  contracting  and  forming  the  oosphere.  In  these 
processes  the  archegonium  of  Equisetum  resembles  that  of  Ferns,  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  in  the  former  the  canal- cell  does  not  occupy  the  whole  length 
of  the  neck  (Janczewski).  The  four  upper  long  cells  of  the  neck  curve  radially 
outwards,  when  the  canal  of  the  neck  is  being  formed,  like  a  four-armed  anchor. 
Immediately  after  fertilisation  the  canal  of  the  neck  closes,  the  oosphere,  and  which 
has  now  become  the  oospore,  ^enlarges,  and  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  ventral 
part  of  the  archegonium  which  surrounds  it  begin  rapidly  to  multiply. 

Development  of  the  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore)  of  Equisetum,  The 
formation  of  the  embryo  from  the  oospore  is  the  result  of  divisions,  the  first  of  which 
is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  archegonium,  and  is  followed,  according  to  Hof- 
meister, in  each  of  the  two  cells  by  a  division-wall  placed  perpendicularly  to  the 
first.  The  embryo  appears  to  be  composed  of  four  cells  arranged  like  the  quarters 
of  a  sphere.  The  same  author  states  that  the  foot  arises  from  the  lower  quarter, 
the  rudiment  of  the  first  shoot  from  one  of  the  lateral  ones,  turning  upwards 
inunediately  afterwards .  and  producing  as  the  rudiment  of  the  first  leaf  a  pro- 
jecting girdle,  which  then  grows  out  into  three  teeth  (Fig.  277  B).  The  apical 
cell  of  the  first  root  arises  from  an  inner  cell  of  the  tissued 


'  [On  the  Embryology  of  Equiseium  see  Sadebeck,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI.  r878,  and  also  in 
Schenk's  Handbuch,  III.  The  embryology  of  Equisetum  closely  resembles  that  of  Ferns  (see  in/ra, 
p.  426).  The  oospore  divides  by  successive  bipartitions  into  eight  segments :  of  the  four  octants 
forming  the  upper  (epibasal)  half  of  the  embryo,  one  gives  rise  to  the  stem,  two  give  rise  to 
the  first  leaf  (cotyledon),  and  one  gives  rise  to  the  second  Itaf :  of  the  four  octants  forming  the 
lower  (hypobasal)  half  of  the  embrj-o,  two  give  rise  to  the  foot,  one  disappears,  and  the  remaining 
one,  which  ii  diametrically  opposite  to  the  stem-octant,  gives  rise  to  the  root.] 
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The  first  leaf-bearing  shoot  grows  upwards,  and  forms  from  ten  to  fifteen 
inlernodes  with  leaf-sheaihs  ending  in  three  teeth.  It  soon  produces  at  its 
base  a  new  stronger  shoot  with  four-toothed  shealhs  (as  in  E.  arvente,  pratenti, 
and  varirgalum,  according  to  Hofmeister),  which  in  turn  gives  origin  to  new 
generations  of  shoots,  developing  con- 
siantly  thicker  stems  and  sheaths  with  a 
larger  number  of  teeth.  Sometiines  the 
third  or  one  of  the  succeeding  sbooU 
penetrates  downwards  into  the  ground, 
forming  the  first  perennial  rhizome,  which 
again  produces  from  year  to  year  new 
underground  rhizomes  and  ascending  leafy 
shoots. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  the  Mode  of  Growth  of  the  Stem  and 
Leaves,  it  is  necessary  to  glance  in  the  first 
place  at  their  structure  in  the  mature  slate. 
Every  axis  of  an  Equisttum  consists  of  a 
series  of  joints  (intemodes)  usually  hollow 
and  closed  at  their  base  by  a  thin  septum. 
Each  internode  passes  upwards  into  a 
leaf-sheath  embracing  the  nest  internode, 
the  sheath  being  split  at  its  upper  margin 
into  three,  four,  or  usually  a  larger  number  of  teeth.  From  each  tooth  of  the 
sheath  a  fibro- vascular  bundle  runs  vertically  downwards  into  the  internode  as  far  as 
the  next  node,  parallel  with  the  other  bundles  of  the  same  internode;  at  the  lower 
end  each  bundle  splits  into  two  short  diverging  limbs,  by  which  it  unites  with  the 
two  neighbouring  bundles  of  the  next  lower  internode,  where  they  descend  into 
it  from  their  sheath-teeth.  The  joints  of  the  stem  and  their  leaf-sheaihs  therefore 
alternate;  and  since  in  each  joint  the  arrangement  of  bundles,  leaf-teeth,  projecting 
longitudinal  ridges,  and  depressions  or  furrows,  is  exactly  repeated  in  the  transverse 
section,  the  different  parts  of  a  joint  always  correspond  to  the  intervals  between 
the  homologous  parts  of  the  next  upper  and  next  lower  joint.  If  the  internode 
has  projecting  longitudinal  ridges  on  its  surface,  one  of  these  always  runs  down- 
wards from  the  apex  of  each  leaf-looth  parallel  wiih  the  others  as  far  as  the 
base  of  the  internode;  between  each  pair  of  leaf-teeth  commences  a  furrow  or 
channel,  which  also  continues  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  internode.  The  projecting 
ridges  lie  on  the  same  radii  as  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  each  of  which  contains 
an  air-canal;  the  depressions  or  furrows  lie  on  llic  same  radii  as  the  lacuna;  of 
the  cortical  tissue  (which  are  sometimes  warning),  and  altcrnaie  with  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles.  The  branches  and  roois  spring  exclusively  from'  within  the 
base  of  the  leaf-shcath;  and  as  this  forms  a  whorl,  the  branches  and  roots  are 
also  verticillate.  A  root  may  arise  beneath  the  bud  of  each  branch ;  both  break 
through  the  leaf-shcath  at  its  base.  All  the  joints  of  the  axis  agree  in  these  respects, 
however  they  may  be  modified  as  underground  ihizomes,  tubers,  ascending  stems, 
leafy  bnmthcs,  or  sporangiferoiis  axes. 
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The  end  of  the  stem,  enveloped  by  a  large  number  of  younger  leaf-sheaths, 
terminates  in  a  lai^e  apical  cell,  (he  upper  wall  of  which  is  arched  in  a  spherical 
manner,  while  the  three  infero-lateral  walls  are  almost  plane.  The  apical  celt 
has  therefore  the  form  of  an  inverted  triangular  pyramid,  the  upturned  basal 
surface  of  which  is  a  nearly  equilateral  spherical  triangle.  The  segments  are  cut 
off  b7  walls  which  are  parallel  to  the  oblique  sides  of  the  apical  cell,  that  is,  to 
the  youngest  primary  walls  of  the  segment;  the  segments,  disposed  in  a  spiral  ^ 
arrangement,  lie  in  three  vertical  rows.  Each  segment  has  the  form  of  a  triangular 
plaie  with  triangular  upper  and  under  walls,  rectangular  lateral  walls  lying  right 
and  left,  and  an  outer  rectangular  wall  which  is  curved.  Each  segment  is  first 
divided — as  was  shown  by  Cramer  and  Reess  and  confirmed  by  myself — by  a  wall 
parallel  to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  into  two  equal  plates  lying  one  above 


another,  and  consequently  each  half  the  height  of  the  undivided  segment.  Each 
half-segment  is  then  again  halved,  in  the  most  usual  case,  by  a  vertical  nearly  radial 
wall.  The  segment  now  consists  of  four  cells,  two  of  which  lie  one  above  the  other 
and  reach  as  far  as  the  centre,  but  (he  other  two  do  not  because  the  vertical  wall  is 
not  accurately  radial  but  intersects  one  of  the  lateral  walls  of  the  segment  (the 
anodal  wall),  (Fig.  279,  E).  Divisions  now  take  place  without  any  strict  rule  in 
the  four  cells  of  each  segment  parallel  to  the  primary  and  the  lateral  walls ;  and 
tangential  divisions  also  soon  make  their  appearance,  by  which  the  segment  is 
split  up  into  inner  and  outer  cells,  in  which  further  divisions  afterwards  take  place. 
The  former  produce  the  pith,  which  is  soon  destroyed  as  far  as  (he  septum  at 
the  base  of  each  internode  by  (he  expansion  of  the  stem  ;  the  latter  produce  the 
leaves  and  the  entire  tissue  of  the  hollow  intemodes.     The  segments  are,  as  has 
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been  mentioned,  disposed  originally  in  a.  spiral  with  ^  arrangement ;  and  n&ce 
each  segment  without  exception  (as  in  Mosses)  produces  a  leaf  or  what  corresponds 
to  a  part  of  a  leaf-sheath,  the  leaves  of  Equisthat  must  also  be  arranged  in  a 
spiral  This  does,  in  fact,  sometimes  occur  when  the  growth  is  abiKinna] ;  but 
when  the  growth  is  normal,  a  small  displacement  takes  place  eU  a  very  carl; 
period,  of  such  a  nature  that  the  three  segments  which  fomi  a  cycle  always 
come  to  be  arranged  into  a  disc  transverse  to  the  stem,  their  outer  Barfiices  thus 


forming  an  annular  zone  or  girdle.  According  to  Reess,  to  whom  this  observation 
is  due,  the  three  segments  of  each  c>'cle  are  formed  in  rapid  succession,  while 
a  longer  lime  elapses  between  the  formation  of  the  last  segment  of  the  preceding 
and  that  of  the  first  of  ihe  succeeding  cycle.  Thus  by  the  unequal  growth  of 
the  segments  in  longitudinal  direction  each  cycle  of  segments  or  turn  of  the 
spiral  produces  a  whorl,  which  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  pseudo-whorl, 
because  resulting  from  subsequent  displacement.    Each  whorl  of  segments  now 
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fonns  a  leaf-^eath,  and  the  corresponding  intcmode  or  joint  of  ihe  stem.  The 
above-mentioned  divisions  take  place  in  the  three  segments  during  their  arrange- 
ment into  a  transverse  disc,  each  segment  becoming  converted  into  a  mass  of  celts 
consisting  of  &om  four  to  six  layers.  As  soon  as  the  transverse  zone  is  formed, 
the  formation  of  the  leaves  commences  by  the  growth  of  the  outer  cells  of  the 
segments.  They  form  an  annular  ridge;  one  of  the  upper  transverse  cell-layers  of 
tbe  whorl  of  segments  projects  out- 
wardly, forms  the  apex  (tbe  circular 
apical  line)of  the  ridge  (Figs.  379,  z8o, 
it),  and  those  of  its  cells  which  lie 
most  exlemally  (the  apical  cells)  divide 
by  walls  inclined  alternately  towards 
and  from  the  axis.  The  circular  apical 
line  becomes  more  and  more  elevated, 
and  thus  the  annular  ridge  becomes  a 
sheath  enveloping  the  end  of  the  stem. 
This  same  layer,  of  which  the  outer- 
roost  cells  form  the  apical  line  of  the 
annular  ridge,  produces  in  the  interior 
.  of  tbe  sheath  a  meristem  in  which  the 
fibro-vasctilar  bundles  of  the  leaf-sheaths 
arise.  The  lower  transverse  cell-laj-ers 
of  the  whorl  of  segments  grow  only 
slightly  outwards  and  upwards,  become 
divided  by  vertical  and  afterwards  rapidly  r 
by  transverse  walls,  to  produce  the 
tissue  of  the  intemode,  which  passes 
gradually  into  that  of  the  leaf.  A  ver- 
tical layer  of  this  tissue  forming  a  hollow 
cylinder  (Fig,  280,  v  v)  is  distinguished 
by  numerous  vertical  divisions ;  it  forms 
a  ring  of  meristem  (procambium,  thick- 
ening-ring in  Sanio's  sense),  in  which 
tbe  vertically  descending  fibro- vascular  •pc.oTu 

bundles  of  Ihe  intemode  are  formed.  'fi,."^"ii^\'^k^'failT^'i.lc'L^^ini'Z^^ia^', 
These  bundles  form  the  prolongations  6iin'>»>cui«biiiidk.o(.i.ei«(«oiB«it«. 
of  those  of  the  leaf-teeth,  which  they 

meet,  as  shown  in  Fig,  281,^/,  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  coalesce  to  fonn  curved 
'common'  bundles.  The  layers  of  cells  which  lie  outside  the  ring  of  merislem 
that  gives  rise  to  the  bundles  produce  the  cortex  of  the  intemode,  in  which  air- 
conducting  canals  soon  arise.  Even  at  an  early  period  the  first  rudiments  of  the 
sheath-teeth  appear  as  protuberances  at  regularly  distributed  points,  each  of  them 
ending  in  one  or  two  apical  cells  (Fig.  382)'. 


.c  of  the  shcalh-teelh,  &<:,.  compnre  HoAncUter 
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The  Branching  of  ihe  Kquisetacese  depends  exclusively  on  the  ronnation  af 
lateral  buds.  Each  of  these  is  formed  from  a  superficial  cell  tying  just  above  the 
youngest  foliar  girdle,  and  this  takes  place  at  points  alternating  with  the  sbeath-teeth, 
Jong  before  the  differentiation  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  [It  was  thought 
that  these  buds  were  of  endogenous  origin',  but  the  researches  of  Janczewski  and 
of  Famintzin  have  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case".]  Hofmeister  was  the  first  to 
show  that  each  bud  proceeds  from  a  single  cell  of  the  tissue ;  and  although  I  have 
myself  never  seen  it  in  a  uniceiluiar  condition,  I  have  found  rudimentary  btanche* 
composed  of  only  two  or  four  cells;  and  these  showed  that  even  the  first  three 
divisions  of  the  mother-cell  of  the  branch  arc  inclined  in  three  directions  in  such 


a  manner  that  a  trilaterally  pyramidal  apical  cell  is  produced ;  and  the  first  three 
divisions  thus  form  the  first  three  segments.  Lateral  buds  of  the  rhizome  of 
J?,  Tdmakia  and  E.  arvense,  late  in  the  autumn  or  early  in  the  spring,  usually 
show  in  longitudinal  section  all  the  stages  of  development  of  the  buds.  After 
they  have  formed  several  foliar  girdles  and  their  apex  is  covered  by  a  firm  envelope 
of  leaf-sheaths,  they  break  through  the  base  of  the  parent  leaf-sheaths.  They 
may  also  remain  dormant  for  a  long  period,  as  is  shown  by  the  circumstance 
that  buds  break  out  when  the  underground  nodes  of  ascending  stems  are  exposed 


'  See  alMi  ihe  account  of  Ihc  Jungcrmannicsc,  p.  359. 

'  (Jiuiczowski.  Kcch.  sur  le  dev.  des  bourgeons  dans  les  Pr^lea;  Mem.  Soc.  de  Sci.  Nal.  d«  Cher- 
Imiire,  XX.  1876  77.— Faniinliiii,  liiiU,  ric  I'Acad.  Imp,  d.  Si.  IVlersixjurB.  XXII.  1876.] 
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igtA.  It  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  always  as  large  a  number  of  buds 
danentary  condition  as  there  are  sheath-teeth.  On  the  erect  leafy  stems 
Umata'a,  E.  arvemi,  and  other  species,  (hey  all  attain  complete  development, 
iduce  the  numerous  slender  green  leafy  shoots  of  these  species;    in  other 

the  development  of  the  branches  is  more  sparing ;    some,  as  E.  hiemaU, 

form  no  aerial  lateral  shoots  at  all  except  when  the  terminal  bud  of  the 

injured,  and  then  the  node  next  below  produces  a  shoot.    Branches  do 
■ally  make  their  appearance  on  rhizomes  in  the  form  of  complete  whorls, 
twos  or  threes,  but  on  the  other 
ley  are  more  vigorous;   they  be^ 
-ither  new  rhizomes  or  ascending 

Since,  in  the  cases  first  mentioned. 
Is  arise  like  the  leaves  in  strict 
al  succession,  it  may  be  assumed 
ere  the  production  of  shoots  is  only 
I  at  a  later  period  by  accidental 
itances,  the  buds  have  up  to  that 
mained  dormant  in  the  interior, 
le  Ro6tf  arise  in  whorls,  each  im- 
:ly  below  a  bud ;  but  they  may  also 
le  suppressed,  and  may  be  deve- 
iccording  to  Duval-Jouve,  even  on 
oodes,  by  humidity  and  darkness. 
development  has  been  studied  by 

and  Leilgeb  (/.  c.) ;    in  its  earliest 

which  are  represented  diagram- 
ly  ID  Fig.  284,  it  resembles  essen- 
lat  of  Ferns.  The  cortex  is  differ- 
]  into  an  inner  and  an  outer  layer ; 
mer  forms  air-conducting  intcrcel- 
laces,  at  first  arranged,  like  the  cells 
Ives,  in  radial  and  concentric  rows, 
erwards  combining  by  the  rupture 

cells  into  a  large  air-cavity  sur- 
ig  the  central  fibro- vascular  cylinder. 

fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the  root 
ws    (seen    in    transverse    section),     IX^.c  S.*^"on°JlVhcSlpS^*" ''"'''"""'''' ""' 
)f  the    three    primary   cells    which 

'f  the  six  reach  the  centre  is  first  of  all  divided  by  a  tangential  wall,  so  that 
iment  of  the  vascular  bundle  now  consists  of  three  inner  and  six  outer  cells. 
X  outer  cells  produce  a  cambial  tissue  in   which  the  formation  of  vessels 

commencing  from  two  or  three  points  of  the  circumference  and  advancing 
t  the  interior.     Last  of  alt  one  of  the  three  inner  cells  forms  a  broad  central 

and  phloem  is  produced  in  the  circumference  of  the  vascular  cylinder.  '  In 
ler  vascular  Cryptogams  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cortical  tissue  forms 
ndle- sheath    {Pkroniifheidt,    Sihulzicheide),    the    radial   walls    of    the   cells 
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having  the  characteristic  folding,  but  in  the  EquisetaceK  it  is  the  last  layer  bat 
one  of  the  cortical  tissue  which  presents  this  appearuice,  whilst  the  innennost 
layer  which  directly  abuts  upon  the  axial  cylinder  seems  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  pericambiura  which  does  not  exist  in  the  roots  of  these  plants.  This  innennost 
layer  differs  from  the  pericambium  of  the  roots  of  other  Vascular  Ciyptogams  in 
that  the  lateral  roots  take  origin  from  it,  so  that  here  also,  as  in  all  other  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  the  lateral  roots  arise  from  the  innermost  layer  of  the  cortical  tissue. 
As  a  pericambium  is  wanting  here,  the  commencing  roots  arise  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  external  vessels  of  the  axial  cylinder.  The  cells,  each  one  of 
which  gives  rise  to  a  lateral  root,  are  formed  in  strictly  acropetal  succes^n  in 
the  innelTCOSt  cortical  kyer  on  the  outer  side  of  the  primary  xylem-vessels '. 

The  Sporangia  of  Equiselacece  are  outgrowths  of  peculiarly  metamorphosed 
leaves  which  are  generally  formed  in  numerous  whorls  at  the  summit  of  ordiDarr 


shoots  or  of  those  specially  destined  for  this  purpose.  Above  the  last  sterile  leaf- 
sheath  of  the  fertile  axis  an  imperfectly  developed  leaf-sheath  is  first  of  all  produced 
(Fig.  285,  a),  a  structure  corresponding  in  some  degree  to  the  bracts  of  Phanerogams. 
The  development  of  this  structure  is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  leaf-like  ;  foliar 
girdles  arc  formed  above  it  in  acropetal  succession  beneath  the  growing  end  of 
the  shoot,  projecting  however  but  slightly,  as  in  the  ordinary  formation  of  leaves 
of  Equiselum.  A  large  number  of  protuberances  project  from  each  of  these  girdles, 
corresponding  to  the  teeth  of  the  ordinary  leaf-sheaths ;  and  thus  several  whorls  of 
hemispherical  projections  are  formed  lying  closely  one  over  another,  which,  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  in  size  at  their  outer  part,  press  against  one  another,  and 
thus  become  hexagonal,  the  successive  uhorls  alternating;    while  the  basal  (inner) 


'  [Src  Vait  Ti^hem,  La  KacLne,  Paris  1871.] 
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poTtion  of  each  protuberance  remains  slender,  and  forms  the  pedicel  of  the  hex- 
agonal peltate  scale.  The  outer  surface  of  these  scales  is  tangential  to  the  axis 
f>f  the  spike ;  on  its  inner  side,  facing  the  axis,  arise  the  sporangia,  five  or  ten  in 
number  on  each  scale.  In  the  early  stages  of  development  each  single  sporangium 
hu  the  appearance  of  a  small  blunt  multicellular  wart ;  [ah  axial  row  of  the  cells 
grows  more  vigorously  than  the  rest,  and  it  is  the  lerminat  hypodermal  cell  of 
this  row  which  constitutes  the  arches porium. 
The  epidennal  layer  divides  by  walls  parallel  to 
the  suriace,  so  that  four  layers  of  cells  invest  the 
vchesporinm,  of  which  the  two  outer  form  the 
wall  of  the  sporangium,  and  the  two  inner  the 
tapetum].  By  repeated  divisions  the  archesporial 
cell  produces  the  spore- mother-cells  which  be- 
come isolated,  while  of  the  exterior  cell-layers 
which  at  first  envelope  them  only  the  outermost 
finally  remains  as  the  wall  of  the  spiorangium. 
The  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  connected  to- 
gether in  groups  of  fours  or  eights,  float  freely 
in  a  fluid  which  fills  the  sporangium  and  is  inter- 
spersed with  granules.  The  processes  that  take 
place  in  the  mother-cells  up  to  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  spores  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  Chap.  I  (see  Fig.  to,  p.  14)'. 
It  was  there  shown  how  the  division  into  four 
of  the  mother-cells  is  preceded  by  an  indication 
of  a  division  into  two,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  corresponding  process  in  Ferns.  The 
ripe  sporangium  opens  by  a  longitudinal  slit 
on  the  side  which  faces  the  pedicel  of  the  peltate 
scale.  The  very  thin-walled  cells  of  the  wall 
have  previously  formed  spiral  thickening  ridges 
on  the  dorsal,  annular  ones  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  sporangium,  arising,  according  to  Duval- 
Jouve,  in  the  case  of  E.  limosum,  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  immediately  before  the  de- 
hiscence.   The  development  of  the  spores  of 

Eqaiuimn,  after  they  have  made  their  appearance  as  naked  primordial  cells  by 
the  division  into  four  of  their  mother-cells,  shows  the  peculiarity  of  a  successive 
formation  of  distinct  coats.  Each  spore  forms  first  of  all  an  outer  non-cuticulanscd 
coat  capable  of  swelling,  which,  splitting  subsequently  into  two  spiral  bands,  forms 
the  so-called  elaUrs,  a  second  and  third  coat  soon  afterwards  making  their  appear- 
ance within  it.  All  three  lie  at  first  closely  one  upon  another  like  successive  layers 
of  a  single  coat ;  but  when  the  spore  is  placed  in  water,  the  outer  one,  even  at 
this  period,  swells  up  strongly  and  becomes  detached  from  the  others  (Fig.  286, 


'  [On  thedevelDpmCDC  of  ihesportsseeStrasburger.ZellbildungutidZeUlheilung,  3nied,,p.  155,] 
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B).  Tliii  three  coats  may  be  easily  distinguished  even  in  the  quite  fresh  spore 
when  placed  in  distilled  water  {A),  (in  the  case  of  E.  limosum),  the  outer  one 
(i)  being  colourless,  the  second  (2)  light  blue,  and  the  third  (3)  yellowish.  As 
the  development  advances,  the  outer  coat  is  separated  hke  a  loose  investment  from 
the  body  of  the  spore  (C,  d,  e),  and  at  the  same  time  its  division  into  elaters  is 
first  indicated.  The  optical  longitudinal  section  shows  that  the  spiral  thickening- 
bands  of  this  coat  are  separated  only  by  very  narrow  spaces  of  thin  membrane  (^, 
E)  \  these  at  length  entirely  disappear,  and,  when  the  surrounding  air  is  dry,  the 
thicker  pans  separate  from  one  another  as  spiral  bands,  fonning  when  unrolled 
a  four-armed  cross;  they  are  united  by  their  centre,  and  attached  there  to  the 
second  coat.  It  is  probably  this  spot  which  may  be  recc^ised  even  in  the 
unripe  spore  in  the  form  of  an  umbilical  thickening  (n  in  A  and  B).  In  tba 
fully  developed  elaters  an  external  very  thin  cuticularised  layer  may  be  distin- 
guished. They  are  extremely  hygroscopic ;  when  the  air  is  damp  they  are  rolled 
round  the  spore,  but  when  dry  are  again  unrolled.     When  this  alternation  takes 


place  rapidly  (as  when  lightly  breathed  on  under  the  microscope),  the  spores  are  set 
in  active  motion  by  the  bendings  of  the  elalers.  If  spores,  the  outer  coat  of  which 
lias  not  j'et  become  split  up  into  elaters,  but  which  already  show  the  corresponding 
ditfcreniiations  {D,  £).  are  allowed  to  lie  for  some  time  in  glycerine,  the  spore 
contracts  considerably,  surrounded  by  its  inner  coat,  while  the  second  cuticu- 
larised coat  raises  itself  from  ihe  former  in  folds.  The  inner  coat  is  differentiated  into 
a  granular  cuiicul.irisetl  oxosporc,  and  an  endospore  of  cellulose. 

\cr>-  little  need  be  said  about  the  aasiifiraiion  of  Equisctaccx,  as  all  existing  forms 
are  so  nearly  related  to  one  another  that  they  may  be  included  in  a  single  genus,  Eqai- 
irtam.  Even  the  Equisetacez  of  earlier  ^'ological  periods,  the  Calamitit,  show,  in  the 
little  that  is  still  discernible  of  their  organisation,  the  closest  agreement  with  existing 

The  Hiihlt  of  the  Eqtiisctacex  is,  like  their  iiiorphoiogical  structure,  of  a  very 
charjcl eristic  kind.  In  all  the  plant  i*  perennial  by  mtans  of  creeping  underground 
rhizomes,  fruin  which  ascending  aerial  shoots  rise  annually,  mostly  lasting  only  for  one 
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period  of  vegetation,  less  often  for  several  years.  The  sporangiferous  spikes  appear 
eitiier  at  the  summit  of  these  axes,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  organs  of  assimi- 
lation, or  on  special  fertile  shoots  which,  when  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  unbranched, 
die  after  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  (E.  amjense  and  Telmatela\  or  throw  off 
the  terminal  spike  and  act  as  vegetative  shoots  (E,  sylvaticum  and  pratenst).  The 
fertile  axes  are  developed  from  the  underground  intemodes  of  the  erect  vegetative 
axes ;  they  remain  during  the  summer,  in  which  the  latter  are  unfolded,  in  the  bud- 
condition  beneath  the  ground,  but  during  this  period  either  develope  their  sporangi- 
ferous spikes  so  far  that  in  the  next  spring  nothing  is  necessary  except  elongation  and 
the  dissemination  of  the  spores  (E.  arvensty  praUnse^  Telmateia,  &c.),  or  the  spikes  attain 
their  full  development  only  in  the  spring  after  the  elongation  of  the  axes  which  bear 
them  {B.  Ihmojum).  The  habit  of  the  aerial  shoots  is  determined  especially  by  the 
number  and  length  of  the  verticillate  usually  very  slender  lateral  branches ;  in  some, 
as  E,  biemaUy  tracbyodon^  ramos'usimum,  and  'variegatumy  they  are  generally  entirely 
wanting ;  in  others,  as  E.  paliutre  and  iimosum,  they  are  few ;  in  others  again,  as  E.  ar- 
^femse,  ^eJmateUtf  and  syivaticum,  they  are  developed  in  large  numbers.  The  height 
of  the  leafy  stem  is  in  our  native  species  mostly  from  i  to  3  feet;  in  E,  lelmateia, 
where  the  ascending  axis  of  the  sterile  shoots  is  colourless  and  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyU,  it  attains  a  height  of  4  or  5  feet  and  a  thickness  of  about  J  inch ;  while  the  green 
slender  leafy  branches  are  even  in  this  case  scarcely  J  line  thick.  The  tallest  stems 
are  produced  by  E,  giganteum  in  South  America,  as  much  as  26  feet  high,  but  only  about 
the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  and  are  kept  in  an  upright  position  by  neighbouring  plants. 
The  Citlamitej  were  as  lofty,  and  as  much  as  1  foot  thick.  The  rhizomes  mostly  creep 
at  a  depth  of  from  2  to  4  feet  beneath  the  ground,  and  extend  over  areas  10  to  50  feet 
in  diameter;  but  are  also  found  at  a  much  greater  depth.  They  prefer  damp,  gravelly, 
or  loamy  soil,  their  thickness  varying  from  i  to  2  lines  to  as  much  as  J  inch  or  more. 
The  surface  of  the  intemodes  of  the  rhizome  is,  in  some  species,  as  E.  lelmateia  and 
syhyaticum,  covered  with  a  felt  of  brown  root-hairs,  which  also  clothe  the  leaf-sheaths  of 
the  underground  part  of  ascending  stems,  a  peculiarity  which  reminds  one  of  Ferns. 
In  some  species,  as  E,  limosum  and  palustrty  the  surface  is  smooth  and  shining,  while  in 
others  it  is  dull.  The  ridges  and  furrows  of  the  aerial  stems  are  usually  but  little  de- 
veloped on  the  underground  stems ;  sometimes  the  rhizomes  are  twisted.  The  central 
canal  of  the  intemodes  is  sometimes  wanting  in  the  rhizomes ;  but  the  lacunae  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  (carinal  canals)  and  those  of  the  cortical  parenchyma  (vallecular 
canals)  are  always  present;  the  air  which  the  tissues  require  and  which  is  not  found 
in  the  usually  very  compact  soil  is  carried  by  these  canals  from  the  surface  to  the 
underground  organs.  As  in  the  case  of  the  spikes,  the  formation  of  the  branches  of 
the  leafy  stems  has  already  taken  place  entirely  or  at  least  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
preceding  year  in  the  underground  bud,  so  that  in  the  spring  the  intemodes  of  the 
ascending  axis  have  only  to  extend  and  the  slender  lateral  branches  to  unfold,  as  may  be 
seen  with  especial  ease  in  E,  Telmateia,  All  the  more  important  cell-fonnations  and  the 
processes  of  morphological  differentiation  thus  take  place  underground ;  the  aerial  un- 
folding has  for  its  main  purpose  only  the  dispersion  of  the  spores  and  assimilation  by  the 
leafy  shoots,  by  the  exposure  of  the  cortex,  which  contains  chlorophyll,  to  light.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  upright  stems  in  the  spring  is  especially  brought  about  by  the  simple 
elongation  of  the  internodal  cells  already  formed,  although  pemianent  intercalary  growth 
of  the  intemodes  sometimes  also  takes  place,  and  especially  at  their  base  within  the 
sheaths.  The  tissues  often  remain  there  for  a  long  time  in  the  young  state,  and  in  E, 
bkmaU  the  shorter  intemodes  grow  out  of  their  leaf-sheaths  after  passing  through  the 
winter,  and  they  are  then  lighter  in  colour ;  the  shorter  they  were  before  the  winter, 
the  more  they  elongate  afterwards. 

Special  Organs  for  Vegetati've  Propagation^  like  those  of  Mosses,  are  not  found  in  the 
Equisetaceae  any  more  than  in  Ferns ;  but  every  part  of  the  rhizome,  and  the  under- 
ground nodes  of  ascending  stems,  are  adapted  for  the  production  of  new  stems.     In 
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some  species  some  of  the  underground  shoots  swell  up  into  ovoid  (E,  aruense)  or  pear- 
shaped  (E,  Telmateia)  tubers  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut ;  Dui^-Jouve  states  that 
these  occur  also  in  E.  palustre^  jyl'vatlcumy  and  iittorak,  but  in  other  species  (E.  pratetue^ 
Jimojum,  ramosusimum^  'variegatumy  and  biemaU)  they  have  not  yet  been  observed.  The 
tubers  are  produced  by  the  rapid  increase  in  thickness  of  an  intemode  at  the  end  of 
which  is  situated  the  terminal  bud ;  this  may  repeatedly  form  tuberous  intemodes  so  that 
the  tubers  become  moniliform,  or  they  may  develope  simply  as  a  rhizome,  or  sometimes 
a  central  intemode  of  a  rhizome  is  developed  in  a  tuberous  manner.  The  parenchyma 
of  these  tubers  is  filled  with  starch  and  other  food-materials ;  they  may  apparently  long 
remain  dormant  and  form  new  stems  under  favourable  circumstances. 

Among  the  Forms  of  Tissue  of  the  Equisetacez^  the  epidermal  system  and  the  funda- 
mental tissue  are  in  particular  developed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  The  fibro-vascular 
bundles,  which  in  Ferns  are  so  thick  and  so  highly  organised,  especially  in  their  xylem- 
portion,  appear  to  be  less  developed  in  the  Equisetacex ;  they  are  slender,  the  lignification 
of  the  xylem-portion  very  slight  (as  in  many  water  and  marsh  plants) ;  the  firmness  of 
their  structure  is  chiefly  due  to  the  epidermal  system  with  its  highly  developed  epidermis, 
and  to  the  hypodermal  fibres.  What  follows  has  special  reference  to  the  intemodes; 
the  leaf-sheaths  are  usually  similarly  constituted  in  their  lower  and  central  parts ;  at  the 
teeth  the  tissue  is  simpler  and  somewhat  different. 

The  Epidermal  Cells  are  mostly  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  are 
arranged  in  longitudinal  rows  separated  by  transverse  or  slightly  oblique  walls;  the 
boundary-walls  of  the  adjoining  cells  are  often  undulating.  The  epidermis  of  the 
underground  intemodes  is  almost  always  destitute  of  stomata,  and  consists  of  cells  with 
either  thick  or  thin  walls,  usually  brown,  which,  in  some  species,  as  E.  Telmateia  and 
arvenscy  develope  into  delicate  root-hairs.  The  epidermis  of  the  deciduous  sporangi- 
ferous  stems  of  the  species  just  named  is  similar  to  that  of  the  rhizome  and  without 
stomata ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  upright  colourless  sterile  stem  of  E,  Teh 
mateia.  On  all  the  aerial  intemodes  which  contain  chlorophyll,  on  the  leaf-sheaths  and 
on  the  outer  surface  of  the  peltate  scales,  the  epidermis  possesses  numerous  stomata 
which  always  lie  in  the  channels,  never  on  the  ridges,  and  are  arranged  in  longitudinal 
rows  either  single  or  lying  close  to  one  another.  On  the  ridges  the  epidermal  celk  arc 
long,  in  the  channels  between  the  stomata  shorter.  All  the  cells,  even  those  of  the 
stomata,  have  their  outer  walls  strongly  silicified,  and  exhibit  very  often  on  their  outer 
surface  protuberances  of  various  forms,  which  are  also  and  indeed  peculiarly  strongly 
silicified.  These  protuberances  resemble  fine  granules,  bosses,  rosettes,  rings,  transverse 
bands,  teeth,  and  spines ;  on  the  guard-cells  they  usually  occur  in  the  form  of  ridges, 
mnning  at  right  angles  to  the  orifice.  The  guard-cells  are  generally  partially  covered 
by  the  neighbouring  epidermal  cells.  The  mature  stoma  appears  to  be  formed  of  two 
pairs  of  guard-cells  lying  one  over  another;  Strasburger  asserts  that  these  four  cells 
arise  from  one  epidermal  cell,  and  lie  at  first  side  by  side  at  the  same  level.  Only 
at  a  later  period  the  two  inner  ones  (the  true  guard- cells)  become  pressed  inwards  and 
overreached  by  the  two  outer  ones  which  grow  more  rapidly.  Bundles  or  layers  of  firm 
thick- walled  cells  (Hypodermal  Tissue)  are  of  common  occurrence  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis of  rhizomes,  of  upright  stems,  and  of  their  leafy  shoots  (with  the  exception 
of  the  deciduous  sporangiferous  stems).  In  the  rhizomes  they  form  a  continuous 
stratum  of  brown-walled  sclerenchyma  consisting  of  several  layers ;  in  the  atrial  inter- 
nodes  they  are  colourless  and  are  developed  with  especial  prominence  in  the  projecting 
ridges. 

The  Fundamental  Tissue  of  the  intemodes  consists  in  the  main  of  a  colourless  thin- 
walled  parenchyma  occurring  only  in  the  rhizomes,  the  deciduous  sporangiferous  stems, 
and  the  colourless  sterile  axes  of  E,  Telmateia,    The  green  colouring  of  the  other  shoots 


*  [For  further  details  on  this  subject,  see  De  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomie  dcr  Vegetations- 
organe  der  Phanciogamen  und  Farnc,  1877.] 
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b  caused  by  layers  consisting  of  from  i  to  3  strata  of  parenchyma  containing  chlorophyll 
(the  celk  lying  transversely).  This  green  tissue  lies  especially  beneath  the  furrows,  cor- 
responding to  the  stomata,  and  appears  in  a  transverse  section  as  ribbon-shaped  masses 
concave  outwardly;  in  the  slender  leafy  branches,  where  the  ridges  sometimes  cause 
the  transverse  section  to  have  a  stellate  outline  (e^,  E.  arveme),  the  tissue  containing 
chlorophy]]  is  in  excess.  The  vallecular  canals,  which  correspond  to  the  furrows,  arise 
in  the  fundamental  tissue  by  separation  and  partially  by  rupture  of  the  cells ;  they  may 
be  absent  from  the  slender  leafy  branches. 

The  Fihro'^ajcular  Bundles  are  arranged,  in  a  transverse  section  of  the  inter  node, 
as  in  Dicotyledons,  in  a  circle,  each  corresponding  to  a  ridge  of  the  surface,  between 
the  cortical  canals  but  somewhat  nearer  the  centre.  In  the  axis  of  the  sporangiferous 
stems,  where  the  diaphragms  are  wanting,  they  run  in  the  same  manner,  and  bend  out 
singly  into  the  pedicels  of  the  peltate  scales  (as  into  the  sheath- teeth).  The  bundles  of 
a  shoot  are  all  parallel  to  one  another;  each  bundle  is  the  result  of  the  coalescence 
of  two  portions ;  one  of  these  belongs  to  the  leaf-sheath  and  developes  in  the  median 
line  of  one  of  its  teeth  from  below  upwards ;  the  other  portion  developes  in  the  internode 
itself  from  above  downwards.  At  the  angle  where  the  two  portions  meet,  the  forma- 
tion of  tissue  begins  in  both,  and  thence  advances  in  opposite  directions;  the  lower 
end  of  each  bundle  unites  by  two  lateral  commissures  with  the  two  next  alternate 
bundles  of  the  next  lower  internode  (Fig.  278) ;  the  Equisetaceac  have  therefore  only 
'common'  bundles.  In  transverse  sections  these  bundles  resemble  those  of  Mono- 
cotyledons, especially  of  Grasses ;  the  first-formed  annular,  spiral,  or  reticulated  vessels 
belonging  to  the  inner  side,  together  with  the  thin- walled  cells  which  separate  them, 
are  subsequently  destroyed,  and  a  canal  (carinal)  remains  in  their  place  traversing  the 
whole  length  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  on  its  inner  side.  Right  and  left  of  this 
lie  on  the  outside  a  few  not  very  broad  vessels  thickened  reticulately ;  external  to 
the  canal  lies  the  phlocm-part  of  the  bundle,  formed  of  a  few  wide  sieve-tubes 
and  narrow  cambiform  cells,  and  at  the  circumference  of  a  few  thick-walled  narrow 
bast-like  cells.  A  bundle-sheath,  as  it  is  termed,  sometimes  surrounds  each  bundle 
(E,  limosum),  but  generally  runs  continuously  outside  the  circle  of  all  the  bundles,  as  in 
most  Phanerogams. 

[Professor  W.  C.  Williamson  is  led  by  a  study  of  the  internal  organisation  of  Calamiies  and 
Calamodmdra^  to  the  conclusion  that  in  England  at  least  we  have  but  one  group  of  these  fossil 
plants.  When  young  their  vascular  zone,  separating  a  medullary  from  a  cortical  parenchyma, 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  thin  ring  of  longitudinal  canals,  each  of  which  had  a  few  vessels  at  its 
outer  bolder.  In  this  state  the  structure  of  the  plant  presented  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
recent  Equisttum.  But  as  the  plant  grew  in  size,  new  vessels  were  added  to  the  exterior  of  the  pre- 
exbting  bundles,  so  that  each  of  the  latter  became  the  starting  point  of  a  woody  wedge  which  con- 
tinued to  grow  peripherally  until  it  assumed  large  dimensions.  In  some  specimens  these  wedges 
measure  fully  two  inches  between  the  canal  marking  their  medullary  angle  and  their  peripheral  or 
cortical  base.  Each  wedge  is  composed  of  vertical  radiating  lamina:  of  barred  or  reticulated  vessels 
separated  by  cellular  rays.  The  medullary  portion  became  fistular,  as  in  the  recent  Equisetacex, 
at  an  early  age,  and  when  the  fistular  cavities  became  filled  with  sand  or  mud,  the  very  thin  layer 
of  medullary  cells  which  remained  did  not  prevent  the  sand  from  moulding  itself  against  the  inner 
angles  of  the  vertical  woody  wedges,  which  thus  produced  the  longitudinal  grooves  so  characteristic 
of  the  casts  commonly  seen  in  collections.  In  such  specimens  most  of  the  vegetable  elements  dis- 
appeared during  fossilisation,  and  what  remained,  in  the  shape  of  a  thin  film  of  coal,  moulded  itself 
upon  the  medullary  cast,  and  gave  to  the  specimens  the  api)earance  of  having  had  corresponding 


*  [On  Fossil  EquisetsoeaB,  see  Williamson,  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  See.  Maiich.  3rd  ser.  vol.  IV. 
pp.  155-183;  Ditto,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  vol.  CLXI.  pp.  477-510:  also  vol.  CLXIX.  Part  2,  1878. — 
Coemans,  Joum.  Bot.  1869,  pp.  337-340. — Dawson,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  4th  scr.  vol.  IV.  pp.  272-273. — 
Grand'Eury,  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  4th  scr.  vol.  IV.  pp.  124-128  ;  Compt.  Rend.  vol.  LXVIIL— M*Nab, 
Journ.  of  Bot.  1873.  pp.  72-80.J 
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grooves  upon  their  outer  bark  surfaces.  No  single  example  of  a  specimen  of  which  the  internal 
organisation  is  preserved — and  we  now  possess  these  in  great  numbers — sustains  this  latter  con- 
clusion. Wherever  the  true  bark  is  preserved  it  exhibits  an  outline  indicating  a  smooth  surface, 
longitudinal  intemodal  flutings  and  transverse  nodal  constrictions  being  alike  absent. 

In  its  young  state  the  bark  consisted  of  undifferentiated  cellular  tissue,  and  we  now  have 
evidence  that  a  hypodermal  layer  of  prosenchyma  was  developed  in  it  which  ultimately  attained  to 
an  enormous  thickness. 

The  woody  wedges  extended  vertically  through  each  intemode  without  interruption,  but  at  the 
node  each  wedge  split  into  two  halves,  each  half  coalescing  with  the  contiguous  half  of  the  wedge 
nearest  to  it  to  form  one  of  the  wedges  of  the  next  intemode.  At  each  node  in  young  steins 
numerous  small  ccllulo-vascular  bundles  passed  outwards  through  the  vascular  zone  to  supply  some 
peripheral  organs ;  probably  verticillate  leaves  and  branches.  But  most  of  the  latter  became 
abortive ;  the  branches  of  the  larger  stems  being  few,  and  unsymmetrically  disposed.  Stems  and 
branches  were  thickened  simultaneously  as  in  ordinary  exogenous  trees.  Besides  these  diftr- 
ticula,  in  most  of  the  Calamites,  immediately  below  each  node,  there  passed  outwards,  through 
the  cells  of  the  large  primary  medullary  rays,  so  conspicuous  in  all  young  shoots,  and  near  tiie 
medullary  surface  of  matured  vascular  axes,  an  exceedingly  regular  verticil  of  primary  canals,  with 
circular  or  oblong  sections,  from  the  central  fistular  cavity  through  the  woody  zone  to  the  bark. 
One  of  these  canals  occupied  the  uppermost  end  of  each  of  the  large  cellular  rays  which  separated 
the  vascular  wedges  of  each  intemode.  In  the  common  fossilised  casts  these  canals  are  indicated 
by  a  very  regular  verticil  of  small  round  or  oblong  impressions,  which  some  writers  have  erro- 
neously associated  with  roots,  and  others  with  vascular  bundles  going  to  leaves  or  branches.  But 
they  never  contained  any  vascular  tissues  whatever.  Of  the  leaves  of  Calamites  we  have  but 
little  knowledge,  although  some  have  identified  them  with  those  of  Asterophyllites  and  Spktmh 
phyllum. 

Professor  Williamson  has  only  obtained  one  example  of  a  fniit  which  he  can  with  confidence 
identify  with  Calamites  (On  a  new  form  of  Calamitean  Strobilus,  Williamson,  in  Mem.  Lit.  Phil.  Sec 
Manch.  3rd  ser.  IV.  p.  248).  It  is  a  strobilus  the  structure  of  the  axis  of  which  corresponds  most 
closely  with  that  of  a  young  Calamitean  shoot.  At  each  node  it  has  a  curiously  perforated 
transverse  disk  fringed  with  numerous  peripheral  bracts.  From  the  upper  surface  of  each  disk 
there  projects  vertically  upwards  a  ring  of  slender  sporangiophores,  around  each  of  which  were 
clustered  three  or  four  sporangia  full  of  spores.  These  sporangia  are  so  compactly  compressed 
thnt  a  transverse  section  of  this  fruit  presents  the  appearance  of  a  compact  mass  of  spores,  aro<ragst 
which  the  outlines  of  the  sporangia  are  traceable  with  difficulty.  Whilst  he  has  failed  to  find  any 
true  stem  in  which  the  outer  surface  of  the  bark  was  fluted,  that  of  the  intemodcs  of  this  fruit  was 
undoubtedly  so.  The  flutings  of  the  fruit-bark  do  not,  like  those  seen  in  the  carbonaceous  film 
covering  the  common  casts,  correspond  in  number  and  position  with  those  caused  by  the  woody 
wedges,  since  two  vascular  bundles  are  located  in  each  projecting  ridge  of  the  axis  of  the  former 
structure,  instead  of  one  as  in  the  latter. 

Mr.  Carruthers  believes  the  fruits  figured  by  Mr.  Binney,  Professor  Schiraper,  and  himself 
under  the  several  names  of  Calamodendron  commune^  Calamostachys  Binneyana,  and  Volkmaimia 
Bhineyi  (Joum.  of  Bot.  1867,  pp.  349-356),  to  belong  to  Calamites;  and  he  further  regards  the 
spores  as  having  been  furnished  with  elaters  similar  to  those  of  Eguisetum.  Professor  Williamson  is 
unable  to  agree  with  either  of  these  conclusions.  The  numerous  specimens  which  his  cabinet  now 
contains  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  the  supjwsed  elaters  are  merely  fragments  of  the  torn 
mother-cells  of  the  spores,  and  it  is  his  impression  that  these  fruits,  now  known  to  be  heterosporous, 
have  closer  affinities  with  the  Lycopodiacex  than  with  the  Equisetaceze ;  they  certainly  are  not  the 
strobili  of  Catamites.] 
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CLASS  VIII. 

F  I  L  I  C  I  N  E  ^. 

The  plants  included  in  the  group  of  the  Filicineae  are  distinguished  from  the 
Equisetaceae  and  from  the  Dichotomeae  by  the  various  and  complete  development 
which  their  leaves  attain.  In  proportion  to  the  stem,  the  leaves  are  always  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  in  their  anatomical  structure,  as  well  as  in  their  external  form, 
they  manifest  a  higher  differentiation  than  do  those  of  the  two  groups  above 
mentioned.  In  these  two  groups  the  whole  external  form  of  the  plant  depends  up>on 
the  formation  and  branching  of  the  stem,  and  the  most  important  physiological 
functions  are  performed  by  this  organ;  in  the  Filicineae  the  stem  is  essentially  an 
organ  for  bearing  leaves  ani  roots ;  its  growth  is  slow,  frequently  its  development  is 
so  imperfect  that  no  internodes  are  formed,  whereas  the  leaves  are  endowed  with  an 
acUve  apical  growth  which  continues  for  a  considerable  time  and  in  some  cases  is 
unfimited.  Further,  the  stem,  in  the  Filicineae,  has  but  little  tendency  to  branch  ;  in 
whole  families  it  remains  simple,  and  not  unfrequently  the  formation  of  buds  is 
provided  for  by  the  leaves  in  which  a  strong  tendency  to  branch  is  manifested,  and 
which  present,  in  consequence,  the  most  varied  forms  of  pinnate  and  palmate 
segmentation  and  of  dichotomous  branching.  In  the  Equisetaceae  and  Dichotomeae 
it  generally  happens  that  the  stem  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  fructification ; 
in  the  Equisetaceae  it  is  always  and  in  the  Dichotomeae  it  is  usually  an  apical 
spike  which  is  terminal  upon  the  branch  bearing  it.  In  the  Filicineae  this  is  never 
the  case ;  the  function  of  reproduction  is  discharged  solely  by  the  leaves,  the  stem 
taking  no  part  whatever  in  it.  The  leaves  bear  very  numerous  sporangia  (the 
number  varying  with  the  size  of  the  leaf),  whereas  the  peltate  scales  of  the  Equise- 
taceae bear  but  a  few,  and  the  fertile  leaves  of  the  Dichotomeae  only  one.  The  mode 
of  development  of  the  sporangia  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Filicineae  is  not  uniform  ; 
in  the  Stipulatae  each  sporangium  arises  from  a  group  of  epidermal  cells,  in  the 
Filices  and  Rhizocarpeae  from  a  single  epidermal  cell  ^ 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  Rhizocarpeae,  which  were  formerly  separated 
from  the  Ferns  on  account  of  the  mode  in  which  their  fructification  is  developed, 
present  (more  especially  the  Salviniaceae)  a  sufficient  number  of  resemblances  to  the 
true  Ferns  to  justify  us  in  regarding  them  as  a  branch  of  the  ancestral  tree  from 
which  the  Hymenophyllaceae  and  Polypodiaceae  have  sprung. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  relationships  existing  between  the 
groups  contained  within  this  class,  for  a  whole  series  of  Ferns,  the  Osmundaceae, 
Schizaeaceae,  and  Gleicheniaceae  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  investigated  from  a 
morphological  stand-point.  Our  present  knowledge  (1874)  of  these  plants  is  very 
superficial,  it  suffices  merely  for  the  diagnoses  of  systematists.  For  those  who 
can   obtain  the   necessary  material  and  who  possess   the  requisite   morphological 

^  [Sec  Gocbcl,  loc.  c/7.] 
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education  a  field  for  work  is  here  open.  We  must  content  ourselves  now  with  briefly 
stating  all  that  is  actually  known,  and  with  merely  mentioning  the  less  known  forms 
when  occasion  demands. 


Order  I.     Stipulate*. 

Under  this  name,  which  is  based  upon  the  peculiar  formation  of  stipules  common 
to  the  members  of  the  two  groups,  I  include  the  Ophioglosseae  and  the  Marat- 
tiaceae,  for  the  relationship  existing  between  them  is  manifested  in  several  important 
particulars.  In  both  groups  the  prothallia  are  monoecious  and  capable  of  inde- 
pendent growth ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  to  dicecism  in  the  Marattiaceae.  That  the 
prothallia  of  the  Ophioglosseae  are  subterranean,  whereas  those  of  the  Marattiaceae 
are  not  so,  is  a  difference  of  physiological  and  not  of  morphological  importance.  The 
stem  of  the  second  generation  in  both  families  is  characterised  by  its  very  slight 
growth  in  length,  the  usual  absence  of  intemodes  and  of  any  branching,  the  whole  of 
its  surface  being  occupied  by  the  insertions  of  the  leave^,  and  by  the  development  of 
roots  acropetally  immediately  behind  its  apex.  The  absence  or  rudimentary  deve- 
lopment of  bundle-sheaths  and  of  brown  schlerenchyma  in  the  groimd-tissue  of  the 
stem  and  of  the  leaves  distinguishes  these  plants  from  the  true  Ferns.  The  Ophio- 
glosseae diverge  most  widely  from  the  Ferns  in  that  their  sporangia  are  imbedded  in 
the  tissue  of  the  leaf.  The  Marattiaceae  present  an  intermediate  condition  in  that 
their  sporangia  are  quite  external  to  the  leaf  and  are  attached  by  a  narrow  base. 

Although  it  is  not  improbable,  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  or  not  the 
OsmundacesB  are  nearly  related  to  these  two  families.  Their  petioles  bear  at  their 
bases  lateral  membranous  wing-like  appendages  which  may  fairly  be  termed  stipules, 
but  which  are  certainly  very  different  from  those  of  the  Marattiaceae  and  Ophio- 
glosseae. Further,  the  stem  of  the  Osmundaceae,  which  is  thickly  covered  with  roots, 
is  not  erect  like  that  of  the  other  two  groups,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
numerous  lateral  branches  arise  from  it  or  from  the  petioles  of  the  leaves.  The 
fructification  seems  to  indicate  a  relationship,  for  it  recalls  the  paniculate  frucu'fi- 
cation  of  the  Botrychiae,  but  the  fertile  segments  of  the  leaves  have  no  mesophylL 
In  this  respect  the  Schizaeaceae  resemble  the  Osmundaceae,  but  in  other  features, 
more  especially  in  the  want  of  stipules,  they  differ  from  the  Stipulatae. 

Although  the  connection  of  the  Ophioglosseae  with  the  Marattiaceae  is  tolerably 
evident,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a  separate  account  of  each  family. 

Family  I.  OphioglossesB^  The  Sexual  Generation  (Oophore).  The  pro- 
thallium  is  at  present  known  only  in  Ophioglossum  pedunculosum  and  Boirychium 
Lunar ia.  In  both  cases  it  is  developed  underground.  It  is  destitute  of  chloro- 
phyll, and  forms  a  parenchymatous  mass  of  tissue  which,  according  to  Mettenius, 
has  at   first,  in   the   species  first-named,   the   form   of  a  small  round   tuber,  out 


*  Mettenius,  Filices  horti  botanici  Lipsiensis.  Leipzig  1856,  p.  119. — Hofmeister,  Abhandlungen 

dcr  koiii^'l.  Sachs.  Gcscllsch.  der  Wissens.    1857,  p.  657. — [On  the  Germination,  Development  and 

Fructification  of  the  Higher  Cryptogams,  Ray  Soc.  1862,  pp.  307-317.] — Russow,  Vergleich.  Unters. 

St.  Petersburg,  1872,  pp.  117  fT.  -  [Holle,  Ucb.  Bau  und  Entwickelung  der  Vegetationsorgane  dcr 

*phioglo.v>en,  l;ot.  Zcilg.  1875.] 
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of  which  is  subsequently  developed  a  cylindrical  venniform  shoot,  which  grows 
erect  underground,  is  rarely  and  slightly  branched,  and  elongates  by  means  of 
a  ungle  apical  cell.  When  the  apex  appears  above  ground  and  becomes  green, 
it  forms  lobes  and  ceases  to  grow.  The  tissue  of  this  prothallium  is  differen- 
tiated into  an  axial  bundle  of  elongated,  and  a  cortex  of  shorter  parenchymatous 
cells,  and  the  sur£ice  is  clothed  with  root-hairs.  With  a  transverse  diameter 
of  )  to  ■)  lines,  it  attains  a  length  of  from  a  lines  to  3  inches.  The  pro- 
thalliuin  of  Bo/rychium  Lunaria  is,  according  to  Hofmeister,  an  ovoid  mass  of 
firm  cellular  tissue,  the  greatest  diameter  of  which  does  not  exceed  \  line,  and 
is  often  much  less  (Fig.  287,  A).  It  is  light  brown  externally,  yellowish  white 
internally,  and  provided  on  all  sides  with  sparse  moderately  long  root-hairs. 
These  prothallia  are  monoecious;  each  one  produces  a  number  of  antheridia  and 
archegonia,  which  are  distributed  with  tolerable  uniformity  over  the  whole  of  its 
upper  surface,  with  the  exception,  in  O.  pedunculosum,  of  the  small  primary  tuber; 
in  Bolrychium  it  is  the  upper  side  which  chiefly  bears  antheridia. 

The  Anihtridia  are  cavities  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  covered  externally 
by  a  few  layers  of  cells,  and  in  Ophioglossum  only  slightly  projecting  beyond  the 


surface.  In  this  genus  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids  originate  by  repeated 
divisions  from  one  or  two  cells  of  the  inner  tissue  (covered  externally  by  one  or 
two  layers  of  cells) ;  they  form  a  mass  of  tissue  of  roundish  form,  and,  as  in 
Bolrychium,  give  rise  to  the  antherozoids,  which  are  similar  in  form  to  those  of  the 
Polypodiacese,  but  larger  ;  they  escape  through  a  narrow  opening  in  the  cover  of  the 
antheridium. 

The  Archegonia  are  apparently  developed  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  of  other 
Vascular  Cryptogams.  Mettenius  saw  in  Ophioglossum  instances  in  which  they 
consisted  of  two  cells,  a  superficial  cell  and  one  lying  below  it;  this  latter,  he 
considered,  became  the  central  cell,  the  former  producing  the  neck  of  ihe  arche- 
gonium  by  dividing  into  four  cells  arranged  crosswise,  which  then  produce,  by 
further  divisions,  four  vertical  rows  each  consisting  of  two  or  more  cells,  and  thus 
form  the  neck.  The  wall  of  the  ventral  part  which  surrounds  the  central  cell 
is  formed  by  divisions  of  the  cells  of  the  prothallium  which  surround  it;  the 
ventral  part  is  therefore  completely  imbedded,  and  only  the  neck,  which  is  usually 
very  short,  projects  above  the  surface.     Mettenius  asserts  that  in  Ophioglossum  a 
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prolongation  of  ihc  oosphere  (probably  a  canal-cell,  as  in  Fems  and  Rhizocaips], 
penetrates  into  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore).  The  first  divisions  of  the  oospore  are  no( 
known  ;  but  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  embiyo  differs,  as  may  be  concluded  from 
more  advanced  stages,  from  that  of  Fems.  Mettenius  stales  that  in  Opkioglottim 
pediimiilosum  the  end  of  the  embryo  which  faces  the  apex  of  the  prolhalliam 
developes  into  the  first  leaf,  while  the  opposite  end  produces  the  first  root  Unlike 
what  occurs  in  Ferns,  the  concave  upper  side  of  the  first  leaf  faces  the  neck  (rf 


the  archegonium  ;  the  rudiment  of  the  stem  (which  Metlenius  terms  the  '  primary 
rudiment  of  the  embryo')  lies  nevertheless  on  the  side  of  the  embryo  which  faces  the 
base  of  the  archegonium,  Hofmeisler,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment with  regard  to  Balrychium  : — 'The  position  of  the  embryo  with  respect  to  ihe 
proihallium  differs  widely  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  Polypodiacese  and  Rhiio- 
carpcffi  ;  Bolrychium  approaches  in  tliis  respect  those  Vascular  Cryptogams  the 
prothallium  of  which,  like  that  of  Ophioglnssacere,  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll  {Jsoi'lts, 
StIagineUd).     The  puticliim  regelalionis  of  the  embryo  lies  near  the  apical  point  of 
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r  the  base  of 


the  centnl  cell  of  the  archegonium  ;  the  first  roots  arise  beneath  it 
the  arcb^onium'  (/.  e.  p.  308). 

The  processes  of  growth  of  the  mature  plant  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  with 
U  much  certainty  as  in  other  Vascular  Cryptogams.  In  Ophioglossum  vulgalum  and 
Boirychium  Lunaria  the  erect  stem,  buried  deep  in  the  earth  and  growing  very 
■lowly  in  length,  branches  but  rarely.  Even  the  comparatively  thick  roots  rarely 
branch,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  the  branching  is  then  monopodia!  or  dicho- 
tomous.  [According  to  Holle,  the  roots  have  a 
trilaterally  pyramidal  apical  cell.  They  do  not 
branch  in  OphiogloMum,  and  in  Bolryckium  their 
branches  are  probably  produced  laterally  and  not 
by  dichotomy.]  The  flattened  apex  of  the  stem, 
surrounded  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  is  buried 
deeply  in  the  leaf-shealhs,  and  shows,  in  Ophioglos- 
tum  vulgalum,  according  to  Hofmeister,  a  three- 
sided  pyramidal  apical  cell  as  seen  from  above. 
The  leaves  have  a  sheathing  base,  and  each  is 
completely  enclosed  in  the  next  older  one,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  389  in  the  case  of  Botrychiutn  Lunaria.  In 
(^ioglosiuM  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  are  still  more  complicated,  from 
the  fact  that  the  rudimentary  leaves,  while  com- 
pletely enclosed  orfe  within  another,  produce  stipular 
structures  which  grow  together  so  completely  that 
each  leaf  appears  as  if  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
chamber  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  the  stipular 
parts  of  leaves  of  different  ages,  recalling  a  similar 
arrangement  in  Maraltia.  These  cohesions  how- 
ever leave  an  opening  at  the  apex  of  each  chamber; 
the  apex  of  the  stem  is  therefore  exposed  to  the 
air  through  a  narrow  canal  (Hofmeister). 

As  soon  as  the  plant  has  attained  a  certain 
age,  each  leaf  bears  a  fructification,  which  forms  a 
branch  springing  from  the  axial  side  of  the  leaf. 
In  the  genus  Ophioghssum  both  the  outer  sterile 
and  the  fertile  branch  of  the  leaf  are  unbranched 
or  only  lobed ;    in  the  Brasilian  0.  palmalum  the     t.t">,lVJ'^'hi^"ti.C!^."^""i,'^ 
lamina  is  dichoiomousjy  lobed,  and  its  margin  bears     "j;,"k"LiSI^M,'i," *III*,'!»iSei'^.'IId 
on  each  side,  as  it  joins  the  petiole,  numerous  fertile     ll^^i.w'J^JI^iJlIr^-Ch.'Ei^i^Il^'t'il! 
lobes  or  spikes  of  sporangia.     In  the  genus  Botry-     '^ p™'"'"' <" "'"""  '^ 
chiton  both  are  branched   and    in   parallel  planes 

(Fig.  z88,  A  and  B\  The  earlier  hypothesis  of  a  cohesion  of  the  two  leaf-stalks  of 
a  fertile  and  of  a  sterile  leaf  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  history  of  development 
(Fig,  289) ;  the  history  of  development  rather  indicates,  as  Hofmeister  first  showed, 
that  the  fructification  originates  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.  In  the  mature  state 
the  fertile  leaf  branch  either  separates  from  the  sterile  (green)  one  at  the  base  or  at 
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prolongation  or  the  oosphere  (probabi)'  a  canal-cell,  as  in  Ferns  and  Rhizocaqn), 
penetrates  into  the  lower  part  of  the  neck. 

The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore).  The  first  divisions  of  the  008p)0re  are  not 
known  ;  but  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  embryo  differs,  as  may  be  concluded  from 
more  advanced  stages,  from  that  of  Ferns.  Mettenius  states  that  in  Ophtoglosam 
peduttculosum  ihe  end  of  the  embryo  which  faces  the  apex  of  the  prothallinni 
developes  into  the  first  leaf,  while  the  opposite  end  produces  the  first  root  Unlike 
what  occurs  in  Ferns,  the  concave  upper  side  of  the  first  leaf  faces  the  neck  tA 


the  archegonium ;  the  rudiment  of  the  stem  (which  Mettenius  terms  the  '  primary 
rudiment  of  the  embryo ')  lies  nevertheless  on  the  side  of  the  embryo  which  faces  the 
base  of  the  archegonium.  Hofmeister,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment with  regard  to  Bolrychium  : — '  The  position  of  the  embr)'0  with  respect  to  the 
prothallium  differs  widely  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  Polypodiacea  and  Rhiio- 
carpete  ;  Bolrychium  approaches  in  this  respect  those  Vascular  Cryptogams  the 
prothallium  of  which,  like  that  of  OphioglossaccK,  is  destitute  of  chlorophyll  {Jtetltt, 
Stlaginelld).     The  punctum  vegetationis  of  the  embryo  lies  near  the  apical  point  of 
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the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  ;  the  first  roots  arise  beneath  it, 
the  archegonium'  (/.  e.  p.  308). 

The  processes  of  growth  of  the  mature  plant  have  not  yet  been  ascertained  with 
as  much  certainty  as  in  other  Vascular  Cryptogams.  In  Ophioglossum  vulgalum  and 
B^rychium  Lurtaria  the  erect  stem,  buried  deep  in  the  earth  and  growing  very 
■lowly  in  length,  branches  but  rarely.  Even  the  comparatively  thick  roots  rarely 
branch,  and  it  b  not  known  whether  the  branching  is  then  monopodia!  or  dicho- 
tomous.  [According  to  HoUe,  the  roots  have  a 
trilate  rally    pyramidal   apical    cell.      They   do   not  j* 

tvanch  in  Ophit^hisum,  and  in  Bolrychium  their 
branches  are  probably  produced  laterally  and  not 
by  dichotomy.]  The  flattened  apex  of  the  stem, 
surrounded  by  the  insertions  of  the  leaves,  is  buried 
deeply  in  the  leaf'sheaths,  and  shows,  in  Ophioglot- 
tum  vulgatum,  according  to  Hofmeister,  a  three- 
sided  pyramidal  apical  cell  as  seen  from  above. 
The  leaves  have  a  sheathing  base,  and  each  is 
completely  enclosed  in  the  next  older  one,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  389  in  the  case  of  Botrychium  Lunaria.  In 
Ophioglostum  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  at 
the  end  of  the  stem  are  still  more  complicated,  from 
the  feict  that  the  rudimenlary  leaves,  while  com- 
pletely enclosed  oife  within  another,  produce  stipular 
structures  which  grow  together  so  completely  that 
each  leaf  appears  as  if  enclosed  in  a  kind  of 
chamber  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  the  stipular 
parts  of  leaves  of  different  ages,  recalling  a  simitar 
arrangement  in  Marattia.  These  cohesions  how- 
ever leave  an  opening  at  the  ap>ex  ofeach  chamber; 
the  apex  of  the  stem  is  therefore  exposed  10  the 
air  through  a  narrow  canal  (Hofmeister). 

As  soon  as  the  plant  has  attained  a  certain 
age,  each  leaf  bears  a  fructification,  which  forms  a 
branch  springing  from  the  axial  side  of  the  leaf 
In  the  genus  Ophioglossum  both  the  outer  sterile 
and  the  fertile  branch  of  the  leaf  are  unbranched 
or  only  lobed ;  in  the  Brasilian  O.  palmalum  the 
lamina  is  dichotomously  lobed,  and  its  margin  bears 

on  each  side,  as  it  joins  the  petiole,  numerous  fertile        . ,  . .,  -.— -. 

lobes  or  spikes  of  sporangia.     In  the  genus  liotry-     '*p'"'"=*^|'"'''°*'"''' 

rhium  both  are  branched   and   in    parallel   planes 

(Fig.  288,  A  and  B).     The  earlier  hypothesis  of  a  cohesion  of  Ihe  two  leaf-stalks  of 

a  fertile  and  of  a  sterile  leaf  is  at  once  negatived  by  the  history  of  development 

(Fig.  289) ;  the  history  of  development  rather  indicates,  as  Hofmeister  first  showed, 

that  the  fructification  originates  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.     In  the  malure  state 

the  fertile  leaf  branch  either  separates  from  the  sterile  (green)  one  at  the  base  or  at 
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the  middle  of  the  lamina  (O.  pmdulum),  or  the  two  branches  of  the  leaf  appear  as  if 
separated  deep  down  lo  their  origin  (O.  Btrgianum),  or,  finally,  the  fertile  brandi 
springs  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf-stalk  (Bolryehium  ruln/olium  and  dissecttuk). 

The  Sp9rangia  of  the  OphioglossaceEe  are  so  essentially  different  from  those  of 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps  that  these  plants  cannot,  for  this  reason,  be  arranged  in 
either  of  these  classes.  They  arise  from  several  epidennal  cells.  The  wall  of  the 
sporangium  consists  of  several  layers  of  cells,  its  outer  limit  being  formed  by  the 
epidermis  of  the  leaf  iiself  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  in  Bolrychium  Liauria 
and  probably  also  in  Ophioghssum  are  derived,  according 
to  Goebel  (Joe.  cil),  from  a  single  central  cell  (archeGporium) 
which  is  invested  by  peculiar  cells  (forming  the  tapetum) 
developed  by  the  division  of  the  surrounding  cells  of  the 
sporangium.  A  longitudinal  section  through  ibe  unripe 
so-called  spike  of  O.  vulgalum  (Fig.  290)  shows  that  the 
outer  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  is  a  continuous 
prolongation  of  the  epidermis  provided  with  stomata  and 
covering  the  whole  of  the  fertile  branch  of  the  leaf.  At 
the  places  where  the  lateral  transverse  line  of  dehiscence 
subsequently  appears  in  each  sporangium,  these  epideniut 
cells  are  elongated  radially,  and  the  whole  layer  eihibits 
an  indentation  at  first  scarcely  perceptible.  The  spherical 
cavities  which  contain  the  masses  of  spores  are  imbedded 
in  the  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  are  therefore  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  its  parenchyma,  there  being  several  layers  of 
it  on  the  outer  side  where  the  transverse  fissure  subsequently 
arises.  The  middle  part  of  the  mesophyll  is  penetrated  by 
fibro- vascular  bundles  which  anastomose  with  one  another 
into  long  meshes,  and  send  out  a  bundle  transversely  betweni 
each  pair  of  sporangial  cavities.  The  course  of  development 
is  the  same  in  Bolrychium,  if  the  separate  sporangiferous 
branches  of  the  panicle  are  compared  with  the  spike  of 
Ophioglossum.  The  sporangia  are  similarly  placed  on  them 
3  in  two  rows  and  alternate ;  only  they  project  further  because 

ifc^Kh'tKrii^^'t'^f  .*7pik^  '''^  tissue  between  each  pair  of  sporangia  is  but  slightly 
tal  w^S^x'Z'^'^v^"'-^  developed.  Four  spores  are  formed  from  each  mother-cell. 
blini^riw^l^rri^BbS  '^''^  mother-cell,  after  an  indication  of  a  division  into  two, 
•■Kuiirbuntiiaixibciuiioi.  dividcs  into  fouF  Segments,  cach   surrounded  by  a  delicate 

cell-wall.  The  protoplasm  of  each  of  these  special  mother- 
cells  becomes  invested  by  a  new  wall,  the  true  wall  of  the  spore,  and  the  primary 
\valls  become  absorbed,  so  that  the  spores  become  free.  In  specimens  of  both 
genera  preserved  in  spirit,  the  young  spores,  still  connected  together  in  fours,  are 
found  imbedded  in  a  colourless,  granular,  coagulated  mass  of  jelly,  which  in  the 
living  plant  clearly  corresponds  lo  the  fluid  in  which  the  spores  of  other  Vascular 
Cryptogams  float  before  ihey  are  ripe.  The  spores  are  tetrahedral;  in  Bolry- 
chium they  are  provided,  even  in  a  very  early  state,  with  knob-like  projections  on 
the  cuticularised  cxospore. 
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Among  the  Forms  of  Tissue  of  the  Ophioglossaceae,  the  prevailing  one  is  parenchy- 
matous fundamental  tissue ;  there  is  no  sclerenchyma.  It  consists,  especially  in  the  leaf- 
stalk, of  long,  almost  cylindrical,  thin- walled  succulent  cells  with  straight  septa  and  large 
intercellular  spaces;  in  the  lamina  the  latter  are,  in  O.  'vulgatum,  very  large,  and  the  tissue 
spongy.  In  O.  'vulgatum  and  B,  Lunaria,  the  epidermal  tissue  nowhere  possesses  special 
hypodermal  layers;  a  well  developed  epidermis  with  numerous  stomata  on  the  upper  and 
imder  side  of  the  leaves  immediately  covers  the  outer  layers  of  the  fundamental  tissue : 
at  the  periphery  of  the  stem  layers  of  cork  are  formed.  The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  O. 
nmlgatum  form,  according  to  Hofmelster,  a  hollow  cylindrical  network  in  the  stem,  on 
which  the  leaves  are  arranged  spirally,  with  a  jf  phyllotaxis ;  each  of  the  meshes  of  this 
network  corresponds  to  a  leaf,  and  gives  off  to  it  the  foliar  bundles  from  its  superior  angle : 
the  lower  end  of  each  foliar  bundle  terminates  in  a  root.  The  leaf-stalk  is  penetrated  by 
from  5  to  8  slender  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which,  in  transverse  section,  are  arranged  in  a 
circle,  and  between  which  the  fundamental  tissue  forms  wide  lacunae.  Each  of  these 
bondles  has  on  its  axial  side  a  strong  fascicle  of  narrow  reticulately  thickened  vessels,  a 
broad  fascicle  of  soft  bast  (phloem)  lying  on  their  peripheral  side.  In  the  sterile  lamina 
the  slender  bundles  branch  copiously  and  anastomose  into  a  network  ;  they  run  into  the 
inesophyll  which  contains  chlorophyll,  without  forming  projecting  veins.  The  slender 
stem  of  B,  Lunaria  has  the  same  structure  as  that  of  Opbioglossum ;  its  vascular  bundles 
appear  to  be  only  the  lower  ends  of  the  foliar  bundles  (Fig.  289),  which  arc  arranged  in  a 
circle  in  the  stem  and  form  a  hollow  fibro-vascular  cylinder  consisting  of  numerous 
zylem-bundles  surrounded  by  a  common  investment  of  phloem.  In  each  leaf-stalk, 
which  has  a  conical  cavity  below  obliterated  above,  arise  two  broad  ligulate  bundles, 
which  split  above,  below  where  the  leaf  divides  into  the  fertile  and  sterile  laminx,  into 
four  narrower  bundles.  Each  of  these  latter  consists  of  a  broad  axial  fascicle  of  tra- 
cheides  thickened  in  a  scalariform  or  reticulated  manner,  which  is  enveloped  by  a  thick 
layer  of  phloem.  This  layer  shows  an  inner  stratum  of  narrow  cambiform  cells,  while 
the  outside  is  formed  of  soft  thick-walled  bast-like  prosenchyma  (as  in  Pteris  and  other 
Ferns).  In  the  lobes  of  the  sterile  lamina  the  bundles  repeatedly  split  dichotomously,  and 
run  through  the  mesophyll  without  forming  projecting  veins. 

The  ground-tissue  either  forms  no  sheath  round  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the 
leaves  {Opbioglossum)  or  it  forms  a  sheath  consisting  of  collenchyma  (Botrycbium) ;  the 
usual  bundle-sheath  of  cells  with  sinuous  walls  appears  to  be  wanting.  According  to 
Russow,  the  fibro-vascular  cylinder  formed  in  the  stem  of  Botrycbium  by  the  lower 
portions  of  the  foliar  bundles  is  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  this  kind  (Plerome-sheath). 
He  also  believes  that  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  the  stem  of  Botrycbium  undergo  a 
slight  subsequent  growth  in  thickness.  In  the  petiole  of  Opbioglossum  I  find,  as  Russow 
describes,  that  the  thin  fibro-vascular  bundles  have  collateral  phloem  and  xylem  and  that 
the  central  xylem  of  Botrycbium  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  phloem. 

[According  to  Russow,  a  formation  of  cork  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  rhizome 
of  Ophioglosseae ;  in  this,  so  far  as  is  known  at  present,  they  are  unique  among  Vascular 
Cryptogams.] 

Habit  and  Mode  of  Life.  The  number  of  leaves  which  appear  each  year  is  small,  and 
constant  in  the  species;  thus  O.  vulgatum  and  B,  Lunaria  unfold  only  a  single  leaf 
annually,  B.  ruteffolium  two,  a  sterile  and  a  fertile  one ;  O.  pedunculosum  from  2  to  4 
(Mettenius).  The  extremely  slow  development  of  the  leaves  is  remarkable;  in  B, 
Lunaria  each  leaf  requires  four  years,  of  which  the  three  first  are  passed  underground ; 
in  the  second  year  the  two  branches  (the  sterile  and  fertile  laminae)  are  formed,  and 
further  developed  in  the  third;  in  the  fourth  year  they  for  the  first  time  rise  above 
ground  (Fig.  289),  the  process  reminding  one  of  the  slow  formation  of  the  leaves  of 
Pteris  aquilina;  the  same  occurs  in  O.  vulgatum.  In  both  genera  the  formation  of  the 
sporangia  begins  a  full  year  before  they  ripen. 

Fegetat'rve  Reproduction  takes  place  in  Opbioglossum  by  means  of  adventitious  buds  from 
the  roots.     0.  pedunculosum  is  so  far  monocarpous  that,  aftei-  the  production  of  fertile 
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leaves,  it  as  a  rule  dies  down,  but  maintains  a  perennial  existence  by  means  of  the  root- 
buds  (Hofmeister).  Most  species  are  only,  reckoning  from  the  base  of  the  stem  to  the 
apex  of  the  leaf,  5  or  6  inches  high ;  a  few  attain  the  height  of  a  foot ;  B,  ianugtnoium  of 
the  East  Indies  is  stated  by  Milde  to  be  3  feet  high ;  the  leaf  is  three  or  four  times 
pinnate,  and  the  stem  contains  from  10  to  17  fibro- vascular  bundles. 

Family  2.  MarattiacesB  ^  i.  The  Sexual  Generation  (Oophore).  [The  spores, 
which  are  of  two  forms,  reniform  and  nearly  spherical,  germinate  much  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  the  Polypodiacea?.  In  Angiopteris  the  first  root-hair  is  developed 
at  an  early  period,  but  in  Marattia  it  does  not  make  its  appearance  until  some 
time  after  the  commencement  of  germination,  when  the  prothallium  is  already 
multicellular.  The  prothallium,  like  that  of  the  true  Ferns,  is  somewhat  cordate 
and  forms  a  flattened  expansion  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  it  is  more  fleshy 
and  it  is  dark  green  in  colour.  Sometimes  it  grows  by  means  of  an  apical  cdl, 
but  this  is  not  always  formed.  The  antheridia  are  developed  on  either  the  under 
or  the  upper  surface  of  the  prothallium,  from  single  superficial  cells.  The  arche- 
gonia  are  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Polypodiaceae,  and  more 
especially  on  the  lower  surface.  The  antheridia  are  not  developed  until  some 
months  after  germination  begins,  and  the  archegonia  still  later.] 

2.  The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore)  when  mature  resembles  a  Fern  in 
habit.  The  mode  of  its  development  is  still  unknown.  It  consists  of  a  usually 
erect,  short,  thick,  tubercular  stem  which  bears  large,  closely-packed,  spirally  ar- 
ranged leaves,  with  long  petioles,  the  lamina  being  usually  pinnatifid,  but  sometimes 
palmatifid.  The  resemblance  to  the  true  Ferns  is  rendered  more  striking  by 
the  circinate  vernation  of  the  leaves,  and  by  their  gradual  unrolling  from  below 

upwards. 

The  Stem  of  Marattia,  Angiopteris y  and  Damca  recalls  on  the  whole  the  mode 
of  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  Ophioglosseae.  It  grows  erect,  but  does  not  attain 
any  considerable  height.  It  is  a  tubercular  mass,  partially  imbedded  in  the  earth, 
and  it  is  so  completely  covered  with  leaves  that  no  portion  of  its  surface  is  freely 
exposed.  In  some  species  it  is  small,  but  in  the  large  Marattieae  and  in  Angiop- 
teris ti^ecta  it  may  be  from  one  to  two  feet  high  and  broad  in  proportion.  The 
stem  of  Kaulfussia  assamica  is  a  subterranean,  creeping,  bilateral  rhizome,  according 
to  de  Vriese,  which  bears  leaves  upon  its  upper  and  roots  upon  its  under  surface. 
It  appears  that  the  stem  of  the  Marattiaceoe  (except,  according  to  HoUe,  in  the 
case  of  Dantca  tri/oliata)  never  branches.  The  lower  older  portion  of  the  stem 
is  covered  by  the  basal  parts  of  the  older  petioles,  bearing  the  stipules,  from  which 
the  upper  parts  of  the  petioles,  which  at  this  point  arc  provided  with  a  large  articular 
swelling,  have  become  detached,  leaving  a  smooth  cicatrix  encircled  by  the  stipule 
(Fig.  291,  «).  At  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  the  still  living  leaves  form  a  large 
rosette,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a  bud  consisting  of  numerous  young  leaves  of 


*  De  Vriese  et  Harling,  Monog.  des  Maratt.  Leide  et  Diisseldorf.  1853.— Liirsscn.  Mittheilg. 
aus  dcm  Gesamnitgebiet  dcr  Hot.,  Bd.  I.  Heft.  3.  1872;  id.  Bot.  Zcit.  1873,  p.  768.  and  1873,  p. 
625. — Russow,  Vergl.  Uiiters.  1872,  p.  105.  Some  information  derived  from  drawings  and  letters 
communicated  by  Prof.  Tschisiiakoflf  has  been  embodied  in  the  text.  [HoUe,  Die  Vegetationsorganc 
der  Maraltiaccen,  Bot.  Zcit.  1876.  Jonkman,  Knlwickclung  des  rrothalliums  dcr  Marattiaceen,  Bot. 
Zcit.  1878.] 
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different  ages  {b,  nb).  The  young  leaves  have  a  circinate  vernation,  and  are  com- 
pletely invested  by  the  stipules  until  the  time  when  the  peliole  begins  to  elongate 
ind  the  lamina  to  unroll  itself.  Each  pair  of  stipules  belonging  to  a  petiole  forms, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  apr,  A  and  B,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  chamber,  which  are 
separated  by  a  longitudinal  wall  (commissure).  In  the  posterior  chamber  lies  the 
roUcd-up  leaf,  to  which  the  stipules  actually  belong,  the  two  posterior  wings  of  the 
•tipules  extending  round  it  The  chamber  formed  by  the  anterior  wings  of  the 
tfipiiles  endoses  the  group  of  young  leaves.  This  is  the  arrangement  in  Angiopuris, 
aad  it  appears  from  herbarium  specimens  (o  obtain  also  in  Danisa,   and  from 


drawings  in  Marattia.  Harting's  representation  of  the  stipules  is  quite  erroneous. 
These  peculiar  stipules  remain  fresh  and  succulent  not  only  during  the  life  of  the 
leaves  but  also  after  they  have  fallen,  and  adventitious  buds  may  originate  from 
tbem. 

The  roots  arise,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  291,  A,  in  the  tissue  of  the  stem 
immediately  below  the  growing-point.  One  arises  apparently  at  the  base  of  each 
young  leaf.  They  grow  obliquely  through  the  succulent  parenchyma  of  the  stem 
and  of  the  older  basal  portions  of  the  leaves,  and  finally  reach  the  surface  at  a 
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lower  level  between  them  or  through  the  cicatrix  of  a  leaf.  They  are  not  » 
numerous  as  those  of  most  trae  Feros,  and  they  differ  from  them  in  tiidr  light 
colour,  their  more  delicate  structure  and  their  greater  thickness,  peculiarities  vtiA 
they  share  with  those  of  Ophioglosseje.  They  ramify  considerably  in  the  soil, 
apparently  in  a  monopodial  manner. 

The  leaves  which  in  the  smaller  species  attain  a  height  of  from  one  lo  tn 
feet,  in  the  largest  {Angiop/eris)  of  from  five  to  ten  feet,  have  a  long  firm  petndc, 
channelled  on  its  inner  surface,  which  bears  the  compound  lamina  which  is  dtbtr 
pinnate  or  bi-pinnate,  or  palmate  as  in  Kaul/msia.  The  primary  petiole  is  attached 
to  the  basal  portion  by  means  of  an  articular  swelling,  and  the  secondary  petioles 
are  connected  with  it,  the  leaflets  with  their  rachis,  in  the  same  manner,  just  u  it 
the  case  in  the  Leguminosae. 

The  Marattiaceie  differ  from  the  glabrous  Ophioglossese  in  that  they  ire 
Iiirsute,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  true  Ferns. 


The  Sporangia  of  the  Maraltiacece  are  developed  in  considerable  number  on 
the  underside  of  ordinary  leaves  which  have  undergone  no  further  modification. 
Like  those  of  the  majority  of  true  Ferns  they  are  borne  upon  the  veins  of  the 
leaves,  and  are  usually  arranged  in  two  rows  forming  son,  which  either  cover  the 
veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  margin  of  the  leaflet  throughout  their  whole 
length  l^Danaa),  or  only  for  a  short  distance  near  the  margin  {^Angioplerii,  Marattia) ; 
in  Kaulfussia  they  are  placed  upon  the  delicate  anastomosing  branches  of  the 
veins.  The  sorus  is  borne  upon  a  cushion-like  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of  the 
vein,  the  placenta.  In  Attgioplerit  alone  arc  the  individual  sporangia  free  from 
each  other ;  they  are  ovoid  and  sessile,  and  when  mature  they  open  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal sht  on  their  internal  surface.  If  the  sporangia  of  each  row  of  the 
sorus  be  imagined  to  have  become  coherent,  and  the  two  rows  to  have  become 
attached  by  their  adjacent  surfaces  or  to  have  completely  coalesced,  a  structure 
results  which  actually  occurs  in  Maraltta  (Fig.  zga,  B,  C).  This  structure  might 
well  be  regarded  as  a  sporangium  with  numerous  chambers  arranged  in  two  rows 
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if  the  history  of  its  development  alone  decided  the  question,  and  then  it  would 
offer  no  analogy  to  the  same  structure  in  Angiopteris,  But  analogy  clearly  indicates 
that  in  Maraitia  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  multicellular  sporangium  but  with  a 
soms,  the  individual  sporangia  of  which  have  become  united.  Like  those  of 
AngiopUris^  each  of  these  sporangia  opens  by  a  longitudinal  slit  upon  its  inner 
surface.  It  is  of  but  little  importance  for  this  interpretation  that  the  apparently 
multicellular  sporangium,  which  we  regard  as  a  coalesced  sorus,  is  borne  in 
EMpodz'um  {Mar.  Kaul/ussii)  on  a  stalk  of  considerable  height,  for  the  sorus  in 
many  of  the  true  Ferns  {Cyathea^  Thyrsopteris)  is  also  stalked.  It  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  therefore  that  the  multicellular  fructification  of  Maraitia  is  a  coalesced 
sorus,  and  the  same  holds  good  also  for  Kaulfussia  and  DatuBa,  In  Kaulfussia 
the  sporangia  of  a  sorus  (from  eight  to  twenty  in  number)  are  arranged  in  a  circle 
and  are  united  to  form  a  many-chambered  ring.  Each  opens  on  its  inner  side 
by  a  longitudinal  slit.  This  arrangement  is  even  more  striking  in  DancEa^  where 
the  united  sporangia  form  two  long  rows  covering  the  vein  bearing  them  throughout 
its  whole  length,  and  where  each  chamber  (sporangium)  opens  at  its  apex.  The 
sorus  is  usually  surrounded  by  flattened  lobed  hairs  forming  a  kind  of  indusmm, 
which,  in  DancBa^  appears  like  a  kind  of  cup  in  which  the  sorus  lies.  Luerssen's 
argument  that  these  outgrowths  of  the  epidermis  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
indusium  because  they  occur  elsewhere  upon  the  leaves  and  are  therefore  merely 
hairs,  is  not  valid,  for  the  indusium  of  the  true  Ferns  is  a  hair-like  outgrowth,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  a  trichome.  As  in  the  Ferns,  so  in  the  Marattiaceae,  the 
indusium  does  not  occur  in  all  species. 

The  development  of  the  sori  has  been  studied  by  Luerssen  and  by  Goebel 
in  Maraih'a,  and  by  these  observers  and  by  Tschistiakoff  in  Angiopteris,  In  both 
cases  the  placenta  arises  as  a  cushion-like  protuberance  from  the  fertile  vein  of 
the  epidermis  and  the  subjacent  tissue.  In  Angiopteris  two  separate  rows  of 
papillae  make  their  appearance  upon  the  receptacle,  each  of  which  consists  from 
the  first  of  a  group  of  cells  derived  from  a  group  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the 
placenta.  Each  papilla  becomes  one  of  the  free  sporangia  of  the  sorus.  In 
very  young  sporangia  Tschistiakoff  was  able  to  detect  an  internal  cell  (arche- 
sporium)  surrounded  by  two  or  three  layers  of  cells  which  gave  rise  by  repeated 
division  to  a  group  of  spore-mother-cells.  In  Marattia  two  parallel  swellings 
appear  on  the  placenta,  which  soon  become  separated  by  a  deep  and  narrow  fold. 
In  each  of  these  swellings  a  row  of  cell -groups,  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores, 
are  differentiated,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  archesporium. 
Each  of  these  groups  corresponds  to  a  sporangium,  the  walls  of  adjacent  sporangia 
coalescing  from  the  first.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  two  parallel  swellings  approach 
each  other  more  and  more  closely  as  development  proceeds,  but  they  separate 
widely  when  the  spores  are  ripe,  so  that  the  mullilocular  fructification  splits  longi- 
tudinally into  two  halves,  and  the  loculi  of  each  half  open  by  vertical  slits  upon 
their  inner  surfaces. 

The  development  of  the  spores,  four  from  each  mother-cell,  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  Ophioglosseae  and  the  Ferns.  It  is  important  to  note  that  in 
the  Marattiaceae  the  wall  of  the  mature  sporangium  consists  of  several  layers  of 
cells,  whereas  in  the  Ferns  it  consists  only  of  one. 

E  e  2 
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Histology.  As  a  peculiarity  of  the  epidermal  tissue  the  very  large,  widely-open 
stomata  of  the  leaves  of  Kaulfussia  may  be  mentioned.  They  are  developed  in  the  usual 
^vay,  but  they  soon  become  remarkable  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
aperture  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  guard-cells  in  a  narrow  ring,  surrounded  bj 
two  or  three  rings  of  epidermal  cells  (Luerssen). 

In  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  parenchymatous  ground-tissue  of  the  leaves  Luerssen 
found  outgrowths  from  the  walls  of  the  surrounding  cells.  AVhere  the  spaces  were  small 
these  outgrowths  assumed  the  form  of  bosses  or  pegs,  but  where  the  spaces  were 
large  they  were  long  thin  filaments.  They  are  quite  solid  and  consist  of  cuticularised 
cell-membrane.  The  large  intercellular  spaces  are  quite  filled  with  a  felt-work  of  these 
filaments.  Luerssen  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  Kaulfussia^  DaH^a,  AngiofieriSf 
Marattia, 

In  the  ground-tissue  of  the  leaves  bands  and  bundles  of  sclerenchyma  are  differen- 
tiated, but  it  is  not  so  hard  or  so  darkly-coloured  as  that  of  Ferns.  1  n  the  articular  swellings 
collenchyma  is  developed.  Elongated  cells  containing  tannin  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  ground-tissue,  and  gum-ducts  are  scattered  throughout  the  thin-walled  paren- 
chyma.    Reference  has  been  made  on  page  64  to  the  Sphaerocrystals. 

In  the  stem  of  Angiopteris^  which  I  have  investigated,  there  is  no  sclerenchyma.  It 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  large  thin-walled  parenchymatous  cells,  amongst  which  are 
scattered  very  numerous  cells  containing  tannin,  as  well  as  gum-ducts.  The  contents  of 
the  latter  cover  a  piece  of  the  stem  when  placed  in  water  with  a  thick  layer  of 
gelatinous  mucilage. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  leaves  and  of  the  stem  resemble  those  of  the  Ferns. 
The  central  xylem  consisting  of  wide  scalariform  tracheides  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
phloem.  In  the  leaf  the  bundles  (of  Angiopteris)  are  usually  flattened,  in  the  stem  they 
have  a  circular  outline.  The  usual  bundle-sheath,  consisting  of  a  single  layer  of  cells  with 
a  peculiar  folding  on  their  adjacent  walls,  which  is  especially  constant  in  the  Ferns,  is 
absent  in  Marattia  and  Angiopteris  from  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  both  of  the  leaf  and  of 
the  stem,  but  it  is  present  in  Danaa,  In  the  root  it  is  present,  and  consists  of  large  cells. 
Harting  has  described  the  roots  which  traverse  the  parenchyma  of  the  stem  (Fig.  api 
A,  qy)  as  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  has  figured  them  on  Plate  VII.  figs.  3  and  4  of  his 
Monograph  of  the  Marattiaceae.  He  did  not  investigate  the  structure  of  the  real  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  at  all.  It  is  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this  mistake  because  Russow, 
relying  upon  Harting,  describes  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  as  [>ossessing  an 
external  sheath  {Scbutxscbeide),  and  states  that  this  structure  occurs  only  in  the  roots 
which  traverse  the  stem.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  Russow  could  have  overlooked  this 
obvious  mistake  of  Harting's.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  (in  Angiopteris)  to  obtain  a 
transverse  section  of  one  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem,  for  they  are  very 
irregularly  curved  and  are  everywhere  covered  with  roots  which  traverse  the  network 
formed  by  the  bundles.  As  I  had  only  one  stem  at  my  disposal  I  was  unable  to  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  true  form  of  the  fibro-vascular  system,  but  it  appears  that  Harting's 
figure  is  not  very  true  to  nature.  The  numerous  bundles  which  bend  outwards  into  each 
leaf  are  formed  by  the  division  in  the  lower  part  of  the  petiole  of  the  few  bundles  which 
spring  from  the  fibro-vascular  network  of  the  stem  (Fig.  291  A), 

According  to  Holle,  the  stem  of  Marattia  grows  by  means  of  a  four-sided  apical  cell. 
In  the  stouter  roots,  according  to  Harting  and  Russow,  the  place  of  the  apical  cell  is 
taken  b^'  a  layer  of  very  large  cells.  In  the  slender  roots  of  Marattia  and  Angiopteris 
Holle  has  found  a  four-sided  apical  cell. 
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The  Sexual  Generation  (Oophore)  or  Prothallium  of  Ferns  is  a  thalloid  body 
containing  chlorophyll  and  obtaining  its  nourishment  independently ;  its  development 
presents  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  the  simpler  Hepaticse,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  even  to  the  formation  of  the  protonema  of  some  Mosses.  It  produces  simple 
tabular  unarticulated  root-hairs,  and  finally  antheridia  and  archegonia.  Its  develop- 
ment and  the  duration  of  its  life  may  embrace  a  considerable  space  of  time,  espe- 
dafly  when  the  archegonia  are  not  fertilised. 

When  the  spores  germinate,  which  usually  does  not  take  place  till  a  con- 
siderable time  after  dissemination  (but  in  Osmunda  after  only  a  few  days),  the  cuti- 
cularised  exospore,  generally  provided  with  ridges,  bosses,  spines,  or  granulations, 
splits  along  its  edges ;  the  endospore,  which  now  protrudes  and  is  not  unfrequently 
already  divided  by  septa,  produces  the  prothallium,  either  immediately,  as  in 
Osmunda  J  or  after  the  preliminary  formation  of  a  filamentous  protonema,  which 
presents  in  Hymenophyllaceae  certain  resemblances  to  that  of  the  Andreaeaceae  and 
of  Teiraphis  among  Mosses.  The  development  of  the  prothallium  has  been  more 
exactly  investigated  only  in  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  the  Polypodiaceae,  and  also  in 
Osmtmda  and  Aneimia^;  and  the  considerable  differences  which  have  thus  been 
established  necessitate  separate  descriptions. 

In  the  Hjrmenophyllaceae  the  contents  of  the  spore  are  divided,  even  before 
genninationy  into  three  cells  meeting  in  the  centre ;  in  some  species  of  Trichomanes 
small  cells  are  cut  off  at  three  points  of  the  circumference,  while  a  large  central 


*  H.  von  Mohl,  Ueber  den  Ban  des  Stammes  der  Baumfarne  (Verm.  Schriften,  p.  108). — Hof- 
r,  Ucbcr  Entwickelung  und  Ban  der  Vegetationsorgane  der  Fame  (Abhandlungen  der  konigl. 

Sichs.  Gesells.  der  W'issen.  1857,  vol.  V). — Ditto.  Ueber  die  Verzweigung  der  Fame  (Jahrb.  fiir 
wiiseo.  Bot.  vol.  III.  p.  278). — Mettenius,  Filices  Hort.  Bot.  Lipsiensis  (Leipzig  1856). — Ditto,  Ueber 
die  Hymcnophyllaceen  (Abhandlungen  der  konigl.  Sachs.  Ges.  der  Wissen.  1864,  vol.  VII;. — Wigand, 
Botaniscbe  Untersachungen  (Braunschweig  1854). — [On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fmc- 
tification  of  the  Higher  Cryptogamia,  &c.  Ray  Society,  186a,  pp.  128-266.] — Dippel,  Ueber  den 
Ban  der  Fibrovasalstrange,  in  the  Berichte  deutscher  Naturforschcr  u.  Aerzte  in  Giessen,  1865, 
p.  143. — ^Reess,  Entwickelung  des  Polypodiaceensporangiums  (Jahrb.  iiir  wissen.  Bot.  1866,  vol.  V. 
p.  5). — Leszczyc-Suminski,  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Famkrauter,  1848. — Strasburger, 
Befmchtung  der  Famkrauter  (Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  1869,  vol.  VII,  p.  390). — Kny,  Ueber 
Entwickelung  des  Prothalliums  und  der  Geschlechtsorgane,  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  der  Gesellschaft 
naturfoischender  Freunde  in  Berlin,  Jan.  21  and  Nov.  17,  1868. — Kny,  Ueber  Bau  und  Entwickelung 
des  Famantheridiums  (Monatsberichte  der  kais.  Akad.  der  Wissen.  Berlin,  May  1869). — Kny, 
Beitrage  zur  Entwickelungsgeschichte  der  Famkrauter  (Jahrb.  fiir  wissen.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  i). — 
Rossow,  Vergl.  Unters.  Petersburg  1872. — Janczewski,  Ueber  die  Archegonien.  Bot.  Zeit.  1872,  p. 
418. — [On  the  development  of  the  prothallium,  see  also  Bauke,  Keimungsgeschiche  der  Schiza:aceen, 
Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI;  Burck,  D<^velop.  du  prothalle  des  Aneimia,  Arch.  Necrlandaises,  X ;  Bauke, 
Entwick.  d.  Prothalliums  bei  den  Cyatheaceen,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  X  ;  Goebel,  Entwick.  d.  Prothal- 
liums von  Gymnogramnu  leptophylla,  Bot.  Zeit.  1877;  Janczewski  et  Rostafinski,  I^  prothalle  de 
Y Hynumopkyllum  Tunbridgense,  Mem.  soc.  nat.  d.  sci.  natur.  de  Cherbourg,  XIX  ;  Pranll,  Die 
Hymcnophyllaceen,  1875.] 

*  Although  the  Osmundaceae,  Schizaeaceae,  and  Gleicheniaccce  probably  constitute  a  group  apart 
from  the  Polypodiaceae  and  Hymenophyllacese,  I  introduce  here  what  little  is  known  conceming  them, 
for  our  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  any  but  an  imperfect  account  of  them  being  given. 
Where  it  is  not  expressly  stated  to  be  otherwise,  the  descriptions  given  above  refer  to  the  Polypodiacea: 
and  Cyatheaceae. 
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that  this  ktter  remains  for  some  lime  enclosed  in  a  protuberance  springing  from 

the  under  surface,  until  the  first  leaf  and  root  break  throu^  The  first  [M^>cessct 
of  division  of  the  oospore  are,  as  Hofmeister  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Plerit  aquiUta 
and  Aspidium  FiliSi-mas,  not  entirely  alike  in  different  Ferns'.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  first  division-wall  (called  the  basal  wall)  of  the  oospore  is  transvent 
to  the  longitudinal  axis  of  ihe  prothallium,  and  inclined  to  it  obliquely ;  as  shown 
in  Fig.  295,  E,  its  inclination  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonhan. 
It  is  also  certain  that  each  of  the  two  daughter- cells  is  at  once  divided  again  byi 
wall  in  the  plane  of  the  prothallium  (called  the  transverse  wa/t),  so  that  the  embrjo 
now  conasts  of  four  cells  placed  as  quadrants  of  a  sphere,  and  these  are  further 
di^ided  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  prothallium  (called  the  mediam  tmJl). 
In  Fig.  296  these  first  transverse  divisions  are  indicated  by  thicker  lines,  the  embryo 
being  seen  in  longitudinal  section.  The  explanation  of  the  figure  points  out  the 
interpretation  which  Hofmeister  gives  to  the  first  four  cells  oi  Pier  is  aquilina,  which 
the  reader  may  compare  with  the  corresponding  development  of  Sahinia  and 
Marsilia ;  but  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  embryo  of  the  Fern  Hes,  so  to 
speak,  on  its  back.     Although  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  go  into  a  more 


minute  description,  it  is  still  necessar}'  at  least  to  point  out  that  a  close  resem- 
blance exists  between  the  embryo  of  Ferns  and  that  of  Rhizocarps. 

[The  embryo  now  consists  of  eight  cells.  Of  the  four  octants  which  lie  in  front 
of  the  basal  wall  (the  epibasal  half  of  the  embryo)  the  two  upper  {i.e.  those  nearest 
the  neck  of  ihe  archegonium)  give  rise  the  one  to  the  growing  point  of  the  stem,  the 
other  to  liichomes,  from  the  two  lower  octants  the  first  leaf  (cotyledon)  is  developed. 
Of  the  four  octants  which  lie  behind  the  basal  wall  (forming  the  hypobasal  half  of  the 
embryo),  the  upper  two  form  the  foot ;  and  of  the  lower  two,  the  one  which  is  diame- 
trically opposite  to  that  which  forms  the  stem  gives  rise  to  the  root,  and  the  otlier  is 
gradually  suppressed.] 

'  [On  the  embryology  of  Ferns,  see  Kiiy,  Keimung  und  Enlwickcl.  von  Cfralopitrit,  Hot.  ZciL 
1S74.  ani]  Die  Knlwickclang  dcr  Pai^eibceen,  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Leop. -Carol.  1S75. — Voalt,  Die 
Entwick.  dcB  Enibryo  bci  AipUnium  Shephtrdi,  SUzixT.  d.  Wicn  Akad.  1877— Lcilgeb,  ibid.  1878. 
Zur  Embryologic  dcr  Karne.— Kicnitz-GerlofT,  Entwickclung  des  Emtiryo  t>ci  Plirii  stmlata,  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1878.— A  good  summary  is  given  by  Sadcbeck  in  Schcnlt's  Haiidboch,  va\.  1.  Compare  also 
the  aci:ounU  given  of  tlie  embryology  of  Eyiiiselum,  Mnrsilia,  Salvinia,  and  Stiagiialla.  as  also  of 
Muscineac;  furllier,  Govbel,  lur  Kmbryologic  dcr  Archegoniatcn,  Arb.  A.  bot.  lust,  id  Wiinburg; 
II.  3.  :88o.] 
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Tbe/ooi  is  an  organ  by  which  the  embryo  attaches  itself  to  the  tissue  of  (he 
prothallium,  in  order  to  draw  nourishment  from  it  white  the  first  roots  and  leaves  are 
being  fonned.  The  first  parts  of  the  stem  and  the  roots  and  leaves,  which  are  now 
developed  in  succession  from  the  embryo,  are  very  small,  and  remain  so  ;  those 
which  are  formed  later  are  gradually  larger.  The  leaves  become  constantly  more 
complex  in  form,  and  the  structure  of  the  stem  more  intricate  as  the  new  portions 
fonaed  by  its  growth  in  length  increase  in  diameter.  The  first  parts  of  the  stem, 
like  the  first  leaf-stalks,  contain  each  only  one  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle ;  the  later 
ones  a  lai^r  number  when  both  stem  and  leaf-sialk  have  attained  a  considerable 
thickness.  In  this  manner  the  Fern  continues  to  gain  strength,  not  by  subsequent 
increase  of  size  of  the  embryonic  structures,  but  by  each  successive  pan  attaining 
a  more  considerable  size  and  development  than  the  preceding  ones ;  until  at  length 
a  kind  of  stationary  condition  is  arrived  at  in  which  the  newly-formed  organs  are 
nearly  similar  to  the  preceding  ones.  The  following  observations  refer  especially  to 
tlus  mature  condition  of  Ferns. 


The  mature  Fern  is,  in  some  Hymenophyllacese,  a  small  delicate  plant,  not 
much  exceeding  in  dimensions  the  larger  Muscinex;  in  other  sections  the  fully 
grown  plants  attain  the  size  of  considerable  shrubs ;  some  species,  natives  of  the 
Tropics  and  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  assume  even  a  palm-like  habit,  and  are 
called  Tree-ferns.  The  stem  creeps  on  or  beneath  the  ground  (as  in  Poiypodium 
and  Pieris  aquilina),  or  climbs  up  rocks  and  stems ;  in  some  it  ascends  obliquely 
(e.g.  Aipidium  Fiiix-nias)-,  in  Tree-ferns  it  rises  up  vertically  in  the  form  of  a 
column.  The  roots  are  usually  very  numerous;  in  Tree-ferns  the  stem  is  often 
entirely  covered  by  a  dense  mantle  of  them.  They  arise  on  the  stem  in  acro- 
petal  succession ;  sometimes  close  to  the  growing  apex  of  the  stem  (as  in  Pleris 
cfta'ltna).  When  the  inlemodes  remain  very  short,  and  the  stem  is  entirely  covered 
with  the  bases  of  the  leaves,  the  roots  arise,  as  in  Aspidrum  Filix-mas,  from  the  leaf- 
stalks. In  many  Hyraenophyllaceae  which  have  no  true  roots,  branches  of  the  stem 
assume  a  root-like  structure.  In  creeping  and  climbing  species  the  leaves  are  sepa< 
rated  by  distinct  intemodes  which  are  sometimes  very  long;  in  thick,  ascending. 
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and  vertical  stems,  the  intemodes  are  usually  undeveloped,  and  Ihe  leaves  so  crowdfd 
that  no  free  portion  of  ihe  stem  remains  uncovered,  or  only  a  veiy  inconsideraWc 
one '.  The  leaves  of  Ferns  are  usually  charactenged  by  a  circinate  vernation,  and 
they  only  unroll  in  the  last  stage  of  their  growth ;  the  mid-nb  and  the  lateral  veinj 
are  curved  from  behind  forwards.  The  forms  of  the  leaves  are  among  the  mott 
perfect  in  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom ;  they  manifest  an  enormous  variety  in 
their  outline,  the  lamina  being  usually  deeply  lobed,  branched,  or  pinnate.  In  com- 
parison with  the  stem  and  the  slender  roots  they  are  mostly  very  large,  and  some- 
times attain  extraordinary  dimensions,  even  a  length  of  from  6  to  lo  feet  (as  in 
Plen's  aquilina  and  CiMium).  They  are  always  stalked,  and  continue  iheir  growdi 
at  the  apex  for  a  long  time ;  the  leaf-stalks  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  lamina  an 
often  completely  unfolded  while  the  apex  is  still  growing  (as  in  Ncphroltpit).  Thii 
apical  grow  ih  is  not  unfrequently  interrupted  periodically  {vitU  infra) ;  m  Lj'go&m 


the  Icaf-slalk  or  the  racliis  resembles  a  twining  stem  with  long-continued  growth,  the 
pinnse  presenting  the  appearance  of  leaves.  The  amount  of  metamorphosis  of  the 
leaves  is,  notwithstanding,  very  inconsiderable ;  on  the  same  plant  the  same  forms 
of  leaves,  mostly  foliage- leaves,  are  constantly  repeated ;  scale-iike  leaves  occur  on 
underground  stolons  (f.g.  in  Slrulkioplen's  grrmam'ca),  and  in  many  cases  the  fertile 
leaves  (those  which  bear  sporangia)  assume  special  fonns.  Such  differences  as 
occur  in  most  Phanerogams  arc  not  found  in  the  development  of  the  leaves  of  one 
plant ;  Platycerium  akicortu  must,  however,  be  mentioned,  as  having  the  foli^c- 
leaves  alternately  developed  as  broad  plates  closely  applied  to  the  supporlitig  surface 
and  as  long  dichotomously  branched  ribbon-shaped  erect  leaves. 

Among   the   various  forms  of  trichomes  of  Ferns   those    termed   Ramenta   are 


'  From  ihe  change  of  form  and  of  fi 
thai  the  slcni'i  of  the  Tree-ferns  conlinue 
the  leaves  have  fallen  off. 
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especially  striluDj,  from  their  great  numbers  and  from  being  frequently  flat  and  leaf- 
like;  tbe  younger  leaves  are  generally  entirely  covered  and  concealed  by  them. 

After  these  preliminary  particulars,  we  may  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  growth  of  the  separate  organs, 

Tbe  grawii^  tnd  of  Ike  stent  sometimes  far  outruns  the  point  of  attachment  of 
tbe  youngest  leaves,  and  then  appears  naked,  as  in  Polypodium  vulgare,  P.  sporodo- 
nrpum,  and  other  creeping  Ferns,  as  well  as  in  Pleris  aquilina,  where,  according  (o 
HoTmeister,  it  frequently  attains  in  old  plants  a  length  of  several  inches  without 
bearing  leaves.  Mettenius  states  that  in  many  Hymen  op  hyllaceie  leafless  prolon- 
gatknu  of  the  axis  of  this  kind  have  been  taken  for  roots.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
contrary,  especially  in  Ferns  with  an  erect  growth,  the  increase  in  length  of  the 
Stan  is  much  slower,  its  apex  remaining  enclosed  in  a  leaf-bud.  The  stem  generaLy 
ends  in  a  fiat  apex;  sometimes,  as  in  PUris,  it  is  even  imbedded  in  a  fimnel-shaped 
elevation  of  the  older  tissues  (Fig.  301,  E).  The  apex  of  the  stem  is  always  occupied 
by  a  clearly  distinguishable  apical  cell,  which  is  either  divided  by  walls  alternately 
inclined,  and  then  resembles,  when  viewed  from  above,  the  transverse  section  of 
a  biconvex  lens ;  or  it  is  a  three-sided 
pyramid,  with  a  convex  anterior  sur&ce 
and  three  oblique  lateral  surfaces,  which 
intersect  behind.  The  oudines  of  the 
segments,  which  are  in  the  first  case  in 
wo,  in  the  second  case  in  three  rows, 
or  arranged  with  more  complicated 
diveigences,  soon  disappear  in  conse- 
quence of  numerous  cell- divisions  and 
of  the  displacement  caused  by  the 
growth  of  the  masses  of  tissue  and 
leaf-stalks  surrounding  the  apex.  The 
apical  cell,  for  instance,  o\ PUrts  aqui-  ■  A>.,>\''7thrwi^ruJr^Thi'«^;VTh^'vi<>"c^i^t'h'rTounKM 
/uM,  is  wedge-shaped,  the  segments  ciut.'i«><ifi>>i!^.'  '  """  ''  '"  "'™ '"^"""^ "' " 
on  the  horizontal  stem  forming  a  right 

and  a  left  row ;  the  edges  of  the  apical  cell  face  upwards  and  downwards 
(Fig.  300).  The  same  is  also  the  case,  according  to  Hofmeister,  in  Niphobolm 
ckimensis  and  rupestn's,  Polypodium  aureum  and  puaclulalum,  and  Platyeerium 
alcicornt.  In  Polypodium  vulgare  he  states  that  It  is  sometimes  wedge-shaped, 
sometimes  pyramidal  with  three  faces ;  the  last-named  form  occurs  also  in  Aspidium 
Filix-mas,  itc.  As  a  rule  it  may  for  the  present  be  assumed  that  creeping  stems 
with  a  bilateral  development  have  a  wedge-shaped  apical  cell,  upright  or  ascending 
stems  widi  radiating  rosettes  of  leaves  one  that  is  a  three-sided  pyramid. 

The  further  relationships  of  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  to  the 
origin. of  the  leaves  and  to  the  building  up  of  the  tissue  of  tbe  stem  itself  are 
still  but  litde  known  in  detail.  It  cannot  be  doubled  that  each  leaf  results  from 
a  sngle  segment  only,  and  that  this  segment-cell  is  devoted  from  an  early  pteriod 
to  the  formation  of  the  leaf,  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  segments  always 
form  leaves,  and  if  not  what  number  of  sterile  segments  intervenes  between  those 
from  which  a  leaf  is  developed. 
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The  phyllotaxis  of  Ferns  sometimes  corresponds  to  the  rectilinear  arrangement 
of  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell.  Thus  the  distichous  arrangement  of  the  leaves 
of  Pteris  aquilina^  Niphoholus  rupestris^  and  of  some  species  of  Polypodium^  corre- 
sponds to  the  biseriate  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem.  But  where  the- 
phyllotaxis  is  complicated  and  spiral,  and  the  apical  cell  a  three-sided  pyramid,  as 
occurs  in  Aspidium  Filix-mas,  the  same  processes  may  take  place  as  in  those  Mosses 
^hich  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  many  rows  with  a  trilateral  apical  cell,  SQcb 
as  Polytrichum  \ 

The  Terminal  Branching  of  the  stem  is  considered  by  Hofmeister  to  be 
dichotomous  in  all  Ferns '.  The  branches  arise  very  near  the  end  of  the  stem,  and 
are,  at  least  at  first,  equivalent  to  the  primary  stem,  so  that  the  branching  is  a 
bifurcation.  That  the  branches  are  independent  of  the  leaves  is  inferred  bj  this 
writer  from  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  stem  of  Pteris  aquilina^  which  are  leafless 
and  often  several  inches  long,  regularly  bifurcate.  These  branches  are,  in  this 
and  in  many  other  cases,  not  axillary;  and  where,  in  other  Ferns,  they  appear 
axillary,  we  must  assume,  with  Hofmeister,  that  the  bifurcation  has  taken  place 
immediately  in  front  of  a  youngest  leaf,  and  that  the  limb  of  the  fork  which  stands 
before  the  leaf  developes  to  a  smaller,  while  the  other  (the  prolongation  of  the  primary 
stem)  does  so  to  a  greater  extent  The  branching  at  the  end  of  the  stem  does  not 
necessarily  take  place  in  the  same  plane  as  the  insertion  of  the  leaf  immediately  pre- 
ceding ;  when  it  does,  the  branch  stands  laterally  on  the  stem  beside  the  leaf.  To  this 
class  belongs,  according  to  Mettenius's  description,  the  extra-axillary  branching  of  those 
Hymenophyllaceae  which  have  their  leaves  in  two  rows.  That  which  distinguishes 
Ferns  from  Phanerogams  with  axillary  branching,  especially  Angiosperms,  is  the 
rarity  of  terminal  branching.  While  in  the  latter  every  leaf-axil,  at  least  in  the 
vegetative  region,  bears  a  bud,  even  the  apparently  axillary  branches  of  creeping 
Ferns  with  long  intemodes  occur  mostly  only  at  great  distances,  being  wanting  in 
a  number  of  intermediate  leaves.  In  those  Ferns  where  the  growth  of  the  stem  is 
slow  and  the  apical  region  of  considerable  size,  especially  in  erect  species  like  Aspi^ 
dium  Filix-mas  and  the  Tree-ferns,  terminal  branching  of  the  stem  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  or  is  entirely  absent,  or  occurs  only  in  abnormal  cases. 

The  formation  of  new  shoots  from  the  bases  of  leaf-stalks  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  normal  terminal  branching  of  the  stem.  These  have  nothing  to  do 
genetically  with  the  stem,  any  more  than  the  formation  of  adventitious  shoots  from 
the  lamina  of  the  leaves  {vide  in/ra). 

The  Development  of  the  Lcaf^  is  exclusively  basifugal  and  apical,  the  further 
growth  being  also  basifugal.  The  leaf-stalk  is  first  formed ;  at  its  apex  the  lamina 
begins  subsequently  to  show  itself;  its  lowest  parts  are  formed  first,  its  higher  parts 
in  basifugal  succession.     The  extraordinary  slowness  of  this  growth  is  very  re- 

*  See  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Morphologie,  p.  509;  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  441. 

'  [According  to  Mettenius  (^Ueb.  Seitenknospcn  bci  F.imen,  Abhdl.  d.  kgl.  sachs.  Gcs.  d.  Wiss. 
V.  1 861,  this  is  not  the  case.  Mettenius'  view  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Prantl,  who  has 
found  that  the  branching  in  many  Ferns,  such  as  Cystopteria  montana^  Phegopteris  vulgaris,  Dryopteris 
calcarea,  is  effected  by  lateral  buds  (Flora,  1875).  Ceratopieris  api)ears  to  be  the  only  Fern  which 
does  not  produce  Ihcm  (Kny,  loc.  cit.)] 

'  [See  Sadcbcck,  Utb.  d.  Entwick.  d.  Farnblaltes ;  Vcrhandl.  d.  bot.  Ver.  d.  prov.  Branden- 
lur-.  1874.] 
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markaUe,  finding  its  pantUel  only  among  the  Ophioglossaces.  In  old  planU  or 
Pkrit  aquilina  the  formation  of  the  leaf  commences  fully  two  years  before  its  un- 
ftdding: — at  the  commencement  of  the  second  year  only  the  leaf-stalk  is  as  yet 
HI  existence,  about  one  inch  high.  Up  to  this  period  its  growth  has  been  effected 
by  a  single  apical  cell  which  is  divided  by  oblique  walls  in  alternating  directions ; 
it  is  now  carried  on  by  a  number  of  marginal  cells  which  divide.  The  pinnae  are 
derived  from  the  segments  of  the  single  apical  cell ;  the  veins  are  formed  by  the 
repeated  divisions  of  the  marginal  cells  (Sadebeck).  In  the  summer  of  the  second 
jcar  the  lamina  arises  for  the  first  time  at  the  apex  of  this  rod-like  body,  and  may  be 
fiMind  hidden  in  the  form  of  a  minute  disc  beneath  the  long  hairs.  It  immediately 
bends  downwards  at  its  apex,  and  bangs  down  like  an  apron  from  the  apex  of 
the  stalk  (Fig.  301,  B,  C,  D).  Its  growth  now  proceeds  underground,  so  that  it 
does  not  begin  to  unfold  till  the  third  spring,  when  it  is  raised  above  ground 
tqr  the  elongation  of  the  leaf-stalk.   The  whole  of  die  leaves  of  a  rosette  of  Aspidium 


Filix-mai  have  been  in  course  of  formation  two  years  before  their  unfolding ; 
the  leaf-stalk  is  in  this  case  also  formed  in  the  first  year,  and  the  first  formation 
of  the  lamina  takes  place  on  the  oldest  leaves  of  the  young  rosette. 

The  basifugal  apical  growth  of  the  lamina  of  Fern-leaves  is  however  most 
conspicuous  when  it  continually  advances  for  a  considerable  time  without  attaining 
ft  definite  conclusion  while  (he  lower  parts  of  the  lamina  have  long  been  fully 
developed,  as  in  Nephrohpis.  The  periodical  interruption  of  the  apical  growth 
of  the  lamina  already  mentioned  occurs  in  many  species  of  Ghichtnia  and  Mrrlensia, 
where  the  development  of  the  leaves  remains  stationary  above  the  first  pair  of 
pinnx,  and  when  the  pinnalion  is  compound  this  is  often  repeated  in  the  several 
orders  of  branching,  so  that  the  apex,  forming  apparently  a  bud  in  the  fork,  either 
remains  altogether  undeveloped,  or  is  developed  in  a  succeeding  period  of  vegetation, 
and  then  only  incompletely.    This  intermittent  development  of  the  leaves  may 
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apparently  extend  over  many  years  (see  liraun,  'Rejuvenescence,'  p.  123),  Ac- 
cording to  Meiteiiius,  the  lamina  of  some  HymenophyllaceEC  is  capable  of  unlimiied 
development,  and  is  annually  renewed.  In  Lygodium  the  primary  branches  of  the 
lamina  remain  also  in  a  bud-like  condition  at  the  end  after  the  formation  of  each 
pair  of  pinnae  of  the  second  order,  while  the  rachig  of  the  leaf  grows  wilhool 
limit  and  resembles  a  twining  stem. 


The  branching  of  the  lamina  of  Fern-leaves  is  not  unfrequently  forked  in  the 
mature  state,  as  in  Plalyctrium,  Schizaa,  &c. ;  but  Hofmetster  refers  also  the  pinnate 
forms  to  dicholomous  branching  at  (he  commencement,  which  becomes  sympodial 
with  further  development,  a  right  and  left  limb  of  the  bifurcation  being  alternately 
weaker  in  its  growth,  and  forming  llie  lateral  pinnae;  while  the  branches,  the  growth 
of  which  is  favoured,  form  the  rachis  of  the  leaf  or  of  the  branch  of  a  leaf. 


ilei  nj-.plies  the  teim  'dkho 
a  i.ii^c  number  of  speciea  «i 
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The  Formation  of  Adventitious  Buds  ^  which  do  not  result  from  the  terminal 

branching  of  the  stem,  is,  in  Ferns,  connected  with  the  leaves.     These  buds  make 

their  appearance  on  the  leaf-stalk  or  on  the  lamina  itself.     The  shoots  of  Pteris 

Ofuilina  which  spring  from  the  leaf-stalk  (Fig.  301)   stand   at  the  back   of  the 

individual  leaf-stalks  near  the  base;   in  Aspidium  Filix-mas  (Fig.  302)  they  arise 

at  a  moderate  height  above  the  insertion,  usually  on  one  of  the  lateral  edges  of  the 

leaf-stalk.     In  both  cases  Hofmeister  states  that  they  are  formed  on  the  young 

leaf-stalk  even  before  the  first  appearance  of  its  lamina,  and  before  the  differentiation 

of  its  tissue.     A  single  superficial  cell  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  the  mother-cell  of  the  new 

shoot;  and  as  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  leaf-stalk  grows  like  a  wall  around  them, 

they  may,  as  in  Pteris^  be  placed  in  a  deep  depression,  where  they  sometimes  remain 

dormant  for  a  long  period.     Even  when  the  leaf  has  long  died  away,  the  leaf-stalk 

still  remains  succulent  up  to   the    bud,   and   filled   with   food-materials;    and   in 

Aspidium  Filix-mas  vigorous  stems  are  not  un frequently  found  with  a  number  of 

leaves  at  their  posterior  end  still  attached  to  the  leaf-stalk  of  an  older  stem.     In 

some  cases,  as  in  Struthiopteris  germanica,  the  buds  produced  on  the  leaf-stalks 

develope  into  long  underground  stolons  furnished  with  scale-leaves,  which  become 

erect  at  the  end  and  unfold  a  crown  of  foliage-leaves  above  ground.     In  Ncphro- 

Upis  undulata  they  swell  at  the  end  into  tubers.     Adventitious  buds  spring  from  the 

lamina,  especially  in  many  species  of  Asplenium  ;  in  A.  furcatum,  e.g.,  often  in  large 

numbers  from  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  pinnae;    in  A.  decussatum  from 

the  base  of  the  pinnse  (or  axillary  on  the  mid-rib?).    Ceratoptcris  thalictr aides  not  unfre- 

quently  produces  buds  in  the  axils  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  leaves,  which,  especially 

when  the  detached  leaf  is  laid  upon  damp  ground,  develope  rapidly,  and  grow  into 

vigorous  plants.     According  to  Hofmeister,  these  buds  also  spring  from  superficial 

cells  of  the  leaf.     The  long  pendulous  leaves  of  some  Ferns  touch  the  ground  with 

their  apices,  root,  and  sometimes  also  put  out  new  shoots  from  these  points  (e.g, 

Chrysodium  ftagelliferum^  Woodwardia  radicanSy  &c.). 

The  Roots,  During  its  growth  the  stem  is  usually  constantly  forming  new  roots 
in  acropetal  succession,  which,  in  the  creeping  species,  become  at  once  fixed  to  the 
substratum.  [As  a  rule  they  are  developed  quite  cndogenously,  but  in  Ceratopteris 
thalictroides,  according  to  Kny,  they  arise  from  cells  immediately  beneath  the 
epidermis.  According  to  Conwentz,  a  distinct  relation  can  usually  be  observed 
between  the  number  of  the  roots  and  that  of  the  leaves.]  In  Pteris  aquilina  the 
new  roots  appear  close  behind  the  apex,  and,  both  in  this  species  and  in  Aspidium 
Filix-maSy  they  also  proceed  from  the  adventitious  buds  of  the  leaf-slalk  while 
still  very  young.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  in  the  last-named  species, 
when  the  mature  stem  is  completely  covered  by  leaf-stalks,  all  the  roots  spring 
from  them  and  not  from  the  stem.  In  Tree-ferns  especially  the  lower  part  of 
the  erect  stem  is  entirely  covered  by  slender  roots,  which  grow  downwards,  forming 
an  envelope  several  inches  thick  before  they  penetrate  the  soil,  and  thus  give  a 


both  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  leaves  and  to  the  terminal  branching  of  the  stem.  [Accortling 
to  Sadebeck,  the  pinne  are  developed  as  lateral  outgrowths,  but  the  branching  of  the  veins  is  the 
result  of  the  dichotomy  of  the  marginal  cells ;  see  svpraJ] 

*  [On  the  development  of  these  adventitious  buds,  see  Heiniicher,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1878 
and  1 88 1.] 
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broad  base  to  the  stem  although  it  is  there  really  much  more  slender;  but  in  the 
upper  part  there  are  also  a  great  many  roots.  In  small  plants  they  are  very  slender; 
on  large  plants  they  attain  a  diameter  of  from  i  to  3  mm. ;  they  are  cylindrical, 
generally  covered  with  a  number  of  root-hairs  which  form  a  kind  of  felt,  and  are 
of  a  brown  or  black  colour.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  Fern-roots  has  been 
studied  by  Nslgeli  and  Leitgeb^  The  apical  cell  is  a  three-sided  pyramid,  with 
a  convex  equilateral  base.  The  segments  or  layers  of  the  root-cap,  detached  by 
convex  septa  parallel  to  the  base,  first  divide  into  four  cells  placed  crosswise, 
and  the  walls  which  effect  this  division  alternate  in  successive  layers  by  aboot 
45";  each  of  the  four  cells  of  a  layer  then  splits  up  into  two  external  and  one 
internal  (central  one),  so  that  the  layer  is  now  formed  of  four  internal  celb 
arranged  in  a  cross,  and  of  eight  external  cells.  Further  divisions  may  then 
follow;  the  central  cells  of  the  layer  grow  more  quickly  in  an  axial  direction, 
and  may  become  divided  by  transverse  septa,  by  which  the  layer  is  made  to 
consist  of  two  or  more  strata  in  the  middle.  The  formation  of  a  layer  of  the 
root-cap  is  generally  followed  by  that  of  three  root-segments  before  a  further 
new  layer  is  formed;  these  segments,  corresponding  to  the  faces  of  the  three- 
sided  apical  cell,  lie  in  three  straight  longitudinal  rows.  Each  of  these  tri- 
angular tabular  segments  includes  a  third  of  the  circumference  of  the  root,  and 
is  first  divided  by  a  radial  longitudinal  wall  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  trans- 
verse section  of  the  root  now  shows  six  cells,  three  of  which  meet  in  the  centre, 
while  the  other  three  do  not  reach  quite  so  far.  Each  of  these  six  cells  is  then 
divided  by  a  tangential  wall  (parallel  to  the  surface)  into  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cell;  the  inner  ones  form  the  fibro-vascular  bundle,  while  the  six  outer  cells  form 
the  rudiment  of  the  cortex.  If  the  root  becomes  thick,  the  six  cortical  oeDs 
divide  by  radial  walls;  if  it  remains  slender,  this  division  does  not  take  place. 
The  six  or  twelve  cortical  cells  are  now  divided  by  a  tangential  longitudinal  wall, 
and  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  enclosed  by  two  layers  of  cells,  the  outer  of 
which  forms  the  epidermis,  the  inner  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  cortex  (see 
Book  I,  p.  144). 

The  roots  of  Ferns,  like  those  of  Equisetaceae,  branch  monopodially,  and 
the  lateral  roots  arise  on  the  outer  side  of  the  primordial  fibro-vascular  bundles 
in  acropetal  succession,  usually  in  two  rows,  but  occasionally  in  three  or  four. 
The  cells  from  which  the  lateral  roots  spring  belong  to  the  most  internal  layer 
of  the  cortical  parenchyma  (bundle-sheath),  and  are  opposite  to  the  xylem-bundles: 
they  are  separated  from  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  parent  root  by  the 
pericambium.  The  rudiments  of  the  roots  make  their  appearance  near  to  the 
growing-point  before  the  vessels  are  formed.  Adventitious  lateral  roots,  arising 
behind  those  which  already  exist,  do  not  occur.  The  three-sided  pyramidal  apical 
cell  is  formed  in  the  mother-cell  of  a  lateral  root  by  three  oblique  septa,  and  then 
the  first  root-cap  is  produced  from  it.  If  two  primordial  fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  developed  in  the  lateral  root,  they  lie  right  and  left  with  reference  to   the 

*  Sitzungsljer.  dcr  hayr.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  Dec.  15,  1865.  Compare  with  what  follows  the 
diagram  of  a  root  given  under  ihc  Kcjuiselacex",  which  serves  in  the  main  also  for  Ferns  and 
Khizocar])s:  also  p.  144.  [Sec  aUo  Conwcnt/,  Beit.  z.  Kemit.  dcs  Stammskelcts  einheimischer 
Fame.  Bot.  Zcit.  if<75.] 
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pMrent  root  The  coitex  of  the  parent  root  is  simply  broken  through,  no  root-sheath 
bdmg  fonncd. 

The  Trichomas  of  Ferns  assume  a  great  variety  of  forms.  True  root-hairs, 
■imple  unarticuUited  tubes,  arise,  not  only  on  the  roots  themselves,  but  also  on 
vderground  stems  and  on  the  bases  of  leaf-stalks  (as  in 
Pkris  aquilina  and  Hymenophyllacea).  On  atrial  creeping 
Mems  and  on  the  leaf-stalks  the  numerous  usually  brownish 
or  duJt-brown  flat  mullicelliilar  hairs,  the  Palea  or  Ramenta, 
occur,  soon  becoming  dry,  often  entirely  enclosing  the  buds, 
utd  attaining  a  length  of  from  i  to  6  cm.  (as  in  Poly- 
P§Jmm,  Cibciium,  &c.).  Long  strong  bristles  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  lamina  (in  Acroslichum  crinilum),  and  very  often 
fine,  delicate,  articulated  h^rs.  They  are  formed  from  single 
nperficial  cells  at  the  growing-point. 

The  Sporangia  of  Ferns  are  small  rounded  capsules,  which 
arc  borne  on  long  stalks  in  the  Polypodiacese  and  Cyatheacese,         fic-  rs -i-'i'^'-ii* 
but  which  are  sessile  in  other  Ferns.    The  wall  of  the  sporan-      M.„^,.m  /■.(««-«, 
gnim,  when  mature,  consists  of  but  a  single  layer  of  cells.     A       (xl^ 
ring  of  cells  belonging  to  the  wall  of  the  capsule  and  running 
across  it  transversely  or  obliquely  or  lengthwise  is  generally  developed  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  is  then  termed  the  Annulus.     By  its  contraction  when  dried  up  the 
capsule  bursts  at  right  angles  to  the  plane   of  the  annulus.     Sometimes,  instead 
of  the  annulus,  a  terminal  or  lateral  group  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  of  the  capsule 
is  developed  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  sporangia  are  generally  combined  into  groups,  each  group  being  termed  a 
Sontt/  the  sorus  contains  either  a  small  definite  number  or  a  large  indefinite 
nmnber  of  sporangia,  and  among  them  also  very  commonly  some  slender  articu- 
lated hairs,  the  Paraphysts.  The  whole  sorus  is  very  generally  covered  by  an 
excrescence  of  the  epidermis,  the  true  Indusium^ :  in  other  cases  the  indusium 
consists  of  an  outgrowth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  itself,  and  is  then  composed  of 
several  layers,  and  even  has  stomata ;  or  the  covering  of  the  sorus  is  simply  the 
result  of  the  margin  of  the  leaf  being  recurved  or  rolled  over  it:  in  these  cases  the 
indusium  is  said  to  hc/ahe.  In  Lygodium  each  separate  sporangium  is  covered  by  a 
pocket-shaped  growth  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  like  a  bract.  Sori  are  not  usually 
formed  upon  all  the  leaves  of  the  mature  plant ;  sometimes  groups  of  fertile  and 
Sterile  leaves  alternate  In  regular  succession,  as  in  SlTulhiopieris  germanica.  In  some 
cases  the  sori  are  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  lamina,  in  others  they 
are  connected  with  definite  portions  of  it.  The  fertile  leaves  may  be  in  other 
respects  like  the  sterile  ones,  or  they  may  be  strikingly  diflcrent  from  them  ;  and 
this  difference  is  not  unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  partial  or  entire  failure  of  deve- 
lopment of  the  mesophyll  between  and  near  the  fertile  veins ;  the  fertile  leaf,  or  the 
fertile  part  of  the  leaf,  then  appears  like  a  spike  or  panicle  furnished  with  sporangia 
(/.  g.  Otmunda,  Anemia).   The  sporangia  generally  arise  from  the  epidermis  of  the 

*  [On  the  deielopmcnt  of  the  indusium.  see  Prantt.  Die  Hymenophyllaceen,  lf<75,  and  die 
Schizsaceen,  iSSi  i  Butcic,  Over  de  onlwiltkelings^schideuis  van  hei  induuum  der  Varens, 
Haarlem  1874.] 
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veins  of  the  leaf,  and  especially  on  the  under  ^de  of  the  lamina  ;  bnt  in  the  Aoo- 
stichaceEc  they  spring  both  from  the  veins  and  from  the  mesophyll ;  in  Ol/ersia  tbef 
cover  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf  at  the  sides  of  the  mid-rib,  or  in  Acrottichum  only  the 
under  side.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  veins  are  the  only  parts  that  bear  tbe 
sporangia,  the  fertile  veins  may  be  like  the  sterile  ones,  or  they  may  undergo  a  varied 
of  changes  at  the  spots  where  they  bear  the  sori ;  they  may  be  swollen  into  a  cu^iiop 
(fonning  a  placenta),  or  they  may  project  beyond  tbe  margin  of  the  leaf,  as  in  tbe 
Hj-menofAyllaceae.  The  soras  may  be  seated  on  the  end  of  a  vein,  which  then 
frequently  puts  out  two  branches  in  the  angle  of  which  is  placed  the  sonis,  or  it  may 
be  formed  upon  the  vein  and  behind  its  end ;  or  the  soras  may  run  for  a  consdei- 
abte  distance  by  the  side  of  the  vein.  Sometimes  the  fertile  veins  run  dose  to  die 
margin  of  the  leaf,  in  other  cases  close  to  the  mid-rib  of  the  lamina. 

The  DeveloptiunI  of  Ike  Sporangium*  is  accurately  known  only  in  the  Foly- 
podiacex  ;  it  arises  there  from  a  papillose  outgrowth  of  one  of  the  epidermal  cclb 


from  which  the  sorus  originates.  Reess  has  shown  that  before  the  formation  of 
the  a]>orangium  the  epidermal  eel!  concerned  has  been  already  divided  cross-wise; 
the  papilla  is  cut  off  by  a  septum,  another  septum  arising,  after  further  elongation, 
in  the  mother-cell  of  the  sporangium  thus  formed  ;  the  lower  cell  forms  the  pedicel, 
the  upper  cell  the  capsule  of  the  sporangium.     The  pedicel  is  usually  transformed, 


'  when  the  first  sporangia  are  ripening,  all  stage?  of  development  of  the  yonnger  one*  may 
be  found  in  Ihe  same  soma  suie  by  siile.  [The  following  are  the  more  impsrlinl  works  on  the 
subject  :  Kcess.  Zur  Entwickelungsgeichichle  des  Polypoiliiccen'.Spoiangiums,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  BoL 
V,  atid  Hot.  Zeil.  i867.^TEichistiakoff,  Die  Sporangien  und  Sporen  der  Polypodia ceen,  Huov.  Gioni. 
bot.  Ital.  VI.— Russow,  Virgl.  Unters.  Pclcrsbiirg  1871,— Fischer  von  Waldheira,  Ueb.  die  Ent- 
wickelung  der  FamsporeQ,  Jahrb.  i.  wiss.  B0I.  IV. — Kny,  Ueb.  Ctralopterh  ikatictroitta,  Bot.  Zeil. 
iB;^.— Prantl,  Die  Hymen ophyllaceen,  1875,  and  Die  Schiiaacecn,  18S1.] 
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\tf  iDtercalary  transverse  divisions  sind  longitudinal  watls,  into  three  rows  of  cells ; 
the  nearly  hemispherical  mother-cell  of  the  capsule  is  next  transTormed,  by  four 
soccesuve  oblique  divisions,  into  four  plano-convex  parietal  cells  and  a  tetrahedral 
inner  cell  (archesporium) ;  in  the  former  further  divisions  follow  perpendicular  lo 
dte  sniface,  vhile  the  inner  cell  again  forms 
fwr  tabular  segments  which  are  parallel  to 
die  outer  parietal  cells  and  which  constitute 
die  tapetum.  These  inner  parietal  cells  also 
iknAt  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the 
capsule,  and  may  form  two  layers.  The  cells 
of  the  outer  parietal  layer  from  which  the 
annolus  is  to  be  formed  are  further  divided 
by  parallel  walls  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
<A  the  sporangium  and  to  the  median  line  of 
the  annulus,  until  the  prescribed  number  of 
cells  of  the  annulus  is  reached ;  these  cells 
then  project  above  the  surface  of  [he  capsule. 
While  the  tetrahedral  central  cell  is  now  pro- 
ducing the  mother-cells  of  the  spores  by  suc- 
cessive bipartitions,  the  cells  of  the  tapetum 
are  absorbed,  and  the  cavity  of  the  sporan- 
gium is  considerably  enlarged  by  this  means 
and  by  the  superficial  growth  of  the  outer 
parietal  layer ;  so  that  the  mass  of  mother- 
cells  (according  to  Russow  there  are  usually 
sixteen)  floats  entirely  free  in  the  fluid  that 
fills  the  sporangium  (Fig.  304). 

But  little  is  known  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sporangia  in  other  families 
of  Ferns.  According  to  Russow  and  Prantl 
it  takes  place  in  Ahophila  (Cyatheaccze)  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  Folypodiacex,  whilst 
in  Aneimia  and  Mohria  (SchizKaceEc),  accord- 
ing to  their  figures  and  descriptions,  each  sporangium  arises,  before  the  differen- 
tiation of  the  epidermis,  from  a  single  cell.  Probably  the  sporangia  of  the 
Osmundaces  originate  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  Schizxacese,  In  both 
families  a  much  larger  number  of  spore- mother- cells  is  formed  in  the  sporangium 
than  is  the  case  in  the  Polypodiacex,  and  this  fact  also  recalls  the  Ophioglosseae 
and  the  Marattiace^. 

Each  spore -mother- cell  is,  in  Aspidium  Filix-mas  (Fig.  306,  /),  provided  with 
an  evident  nucleus;  in  consequence  of  its  division,  two  new  large  clear  nuclei 
arise  i/IJ),  between  which  an  evident  line  of  separation  is  sometimes  to  be  seen. 
After  the  division  of  these  nuclei,  four  new  smaller  nuclei  appear  {IV),  the 
mother-cell  splitting  up  into  four  spore-cells  (F),  the  relative  position  of  which 
varies  (as  is  shown  in  Figs.  VI,  VII,  and  VIII).  The  spore  now  becomes  clothed 
with  its  cell-wall,  which  is  difl'ercntiated  into  an  cndosporc  consisting  of  cellulose 
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and  a  cuticularised  brown  exospore  furnished  with  ridges  (AY),  and  chlorophyll 
is  formed  within  the  spore. 

In  various  other  Polj^diaceae,  according  to  Russow,  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  spores  is  in  so  far  different,  that  the  mother-cell,  as  occurs  also 
in  the  formation  of  the  pollen  in  Phanerogams,  divides  into  four  thick-walkd 
cells,  the  so-called  special  mother-cells;  the  protoplasm  of  each  of  these  then 
forms  around  itself  a  permanent  coat,  and  the  walls  of  the  mother-cell  undergo 
absorption.  Spores  of  the  shape  indicated  in  Fig.  306  are  said  to  be  bilateral 
in  contradistinction  to  those  which  have  been  farmed  from  a  mother-cell  in 
which  the  four  nuclei  were  placed  tetrahedrally,  and  which  have  therefore  a 
rounded  tetrahedral  form.  In  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  Osmundaceae,  and  Cyatheacec 
the  latter  only  occur,  in  the  other  families  sometimes  the  one  kind  and  some- 
times the  other. 

The  spores  of  many  Polypodiaceae  are  distinguished  by  the  long  period 
during  which  they  retain  their  power  of  germination,  and  by  the  slowness  of  this 
process;  those  of  Hymenophyllaceae  often  begin  to  germinate  while  still  in  the 
sporangium. 


Fig.  306.— Development  of  the  spores  of  Aspidium  Fiiix-mas  (XSSo)' 


(a)  Histology^,  With  reference  to  the  Epidermhy  attention  has  been  directed  on  p.  105 
to  the  peculiar  mode  of  development  of  the  stomata  in  many  cases.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  the  epidermal  cells  usually  contain  chlorophyll-granules. 

The  Fundamental  Tuiue  of  the  stem  and  of  the  leaf-stalks  consists,  in  some  species 
(as  Polypodium  aureum  and  vulgarey  and  jljpidium  Filix-moj)^  entirely  of  thin-walled 
parenchyma;  in  others  (as  Gleichenia,  species  of  Pteru,  and  Tree-ferns),  string-like, 
ribbon-shaped,  or  filiform  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue  become  differentiated,  the 
cells  of  which  undergo  great  thickening,  and  become  brown-walled,  hard,  and  prosen- 
chymatous,  forming  sclerenchyma.  In  the  stem  of  PterU  aquilina  (Fig,  307,  A)  two 
thick  bands  of  sclerenchyma  of  this  description  {pr)  lie  between  the  inner  and  outer 
fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  fine  threads  of  sclerenchyma  appear  on  the  transverse  section 
of  the  colourless  parenchyma  as  dark  points.  In  other  cases  (as  in  Polypodium  vaccmii' 
folium  and  in  Tree-ferns),  dark  layers  of  sclerenchyma,  the  nature  of  which  was  in 
these  cases  first  correctly  recognised  by  H.  von  Mohl,  form  sheaths  round  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  to  which  the  erect  stem  more  especially  owes  its  firmness.  The  outer 
layer  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  thicker  stems  and  leaf-stalks  lying  beneath  the  epi- 
dermis is  often  dark  brown  and  sclerenchymatous,  forming  a  hard  firm  sheath,  as  again, 
for  instance,  in  Pteris  aquilina  (Fig.  307,  ji,  r)  and  Tree-ferns.  In  order  to  facilitate, 
in  spite  of  this  firm  coat,  the  communication  of  the  outer  air  with  the  inner  parenchyma 


*  [For  further  dclails  sec  dc  Bary,  Verglcichcnde  Anatomie  dor  Phanerogamen  und  Fame,  1877.] 
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which  is  rich  in  assimilated  food -materials,  it  is,  in  Plerii  aquiliaa.  Interrupted  along 
two  lateral  lines,  where  the  colourless  parenchyma  rises  to  the  surface.  In  Tree-ferns, 
OD  the  other  liand,  according  to  H.  von  Mohl,  depressed  cavities  appear  on  the  enlarged 
base  of  the  rachis  of  the  leaf,  where  the  sclerenchyma  is  replaced  by  a  loose  and  pul- 
TCTulent  tissue. 

It  maf  be  mentioned  here  in  addition,  as  an  isolated  histological  peculiarity,  that  in 
Aifidiitm  FUix-mas,  according  to  Schacht,  roundish  stalked  glands  occur  in  the  funda- 
mental tissue  ot  the  stem,  which  I  have  also  noticed  in  the  green  parenchyma  of  the 
leaves,  and  on  the  pedicels  of  the  sporangia  of  the  same  Fern  (Fig.  304,  C,  J). 

The  lamina  of  the  leaf  consists  in  HymenophyilaceaE  only  of  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
as  in  Mosses;  In  all  other  Ferns  it  is  formed  of  several  layers  Between  the  upper  and 
under  epidermis  lies  a  spongy  parenchyma  containing  chlorophj  II,  the  mosophyll,  pene- 
tnted  by  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  form  the  venation  of  the  leaf     The  course 


■'O/;^ 


of  the  veins  is  very  various;  sometimes  they  run  branching  dichotomously  at  acute 
angles,  or  spreading  like  a  fan  upwards  and  sideways,  without  anastomosing  and  without 
forming  a  mid-rib ;  more  often  the  undivided  lamina,  or  a  division  of  the  lobed,  incised, 
at  pinnate  leaf,  is  penetrated  by  a  distinct  median  vein  though  but  slightly  projecting, 
from  which  spring  more  slender  branches,  which  themselves  again  ramily  dichotomously 
or  apparently  monopodially,  and  run  to  the  margins.  The  liner  veins  frequently  anasto- 
mose like  those  of  the  leaves  of  most  Dicotyledons,  and  divide  the  surface  into  areolie 
of  characteristic  appearance. 

The  Fiiro-iiateular  Bimdlti  of  Ferns  are  closed;  they  consist  of  a  mass  of  xylem, 
completely  enveloped  by  a  layer  of  phloem.  Besides  a  few  narrow  spir.il  vessels,  lying 
at  certain  definite  points  in  the  transverse  section,  the  xylem  consists  of  vessels  with 
bordered  pits  which  usually  resemble  transverse  clefts  (scalariform  vessels),  their  ends 
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being  mostly  obliquely  truncated,  or  fusiform  and  pointed.  Between  the  vessels  lie 
narrow  thin-walled  cells,  which  contain  starch  in  winter.  The  phloem,  in  addition  to 
cells  similar  to  those  last  named,  contains  wide  sieve-tubes  or  latticed  cells,  and  at  the 
circumference  narrow,  bast-like,  thick-walled  fibres.  The  whole  bundle  is  usually  en- 
closed by  a  distinct  sheath  of  narrower  cells  (vascular  bundle  sheath) ;  the  latter  often, 
but  not  always,  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  brown  sclerenchymatous  cells,  the  waUs  of 
which  are  very  much  thickened  either,  as  in  Platycerium^  on  that  side  which  is  next 
the  bundle,  or,  as  in  Blecbnum  brajUiense,  on  that  side  which  is  roost  distant  from  it. 
This  layer  is  easily  mistaken  for  the  bundle-sheath  itself.  A  single  layer  or  several 
layers  of  cells  may  often  be  found  at  the  periphery  of  the  phloem  lying  just  inside  the 
true  bundle-sheath.  Russow  regards  this  structure  as  belonging,  like  the  bundle-sheath, 
to  the  ground  tissue,  and  he  terms  it  the  phloem-sheath.  Such  a  phloem-sheath  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  308  as  a  layer  of  cells  containing  starch  lying  between  jg  and  b. 

The  fibro-vascular  bundles  arc  single  and  axial  in  very  slender  filiform  stems,  as  in 
those  of  Hymenophyllaceae,  and  in  the  young  plants  of  larger  species.  When  the  stems 
of  the  latter  become  thicker  with  increase  of  growth,  a  network  of  anastomosing  bundles 
is  formed  in  place  of  the  axial  bundle,  presenting,  in  typical  cases,  a  wide-meshed  hollow 
cylinder,  by  which  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  stem  is  separated  into  an  outer  cortical 
layer  and  an  inner  medullary  portion  (Fig.  302,  A  and  E).  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
isolated  bundles  also  arise  in  addition ;  thus  in  Pteris  aquilina  two  strong  broad  cauline 
bundles  are  formed  within  the  medullary  portion  (Fig.  302,  Ay  ig),  and  in  Tree-ferns 
a  number  of  filiform  bundles  are  scattered  through  it  which  enter  into  the  leaf-stalk 
through  the  meshes  of  the  primary  bundle.  The  primary  bundles  which  fonn  the  cylin- 
drical network  already  mentioned  are  mostly  ribbon-shaped,  broad,  and,  in  the  case  of 
Tree-ferns,  commonly  have  their  margins  curved  outwards,  so  that  they  with  their 
thick,  firm,  brown  sheaths  of  sclerenchyma  occupy  most  of  the  circumference  of  the 
stem.  From  these  margins  spring  the  more  slender  filiform  bundles  which  enter  the 
leaf-stalk,  and  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  its  thickness.  These  may  also 
coalesce  laterally  into  plates  of  different  forms,  or  may  run  separately  side  by  side.  The 
leaf-stalk  always  corresponds  to  an  opening  of  the  meshes  of  the  cylinder  of  the  primary 
bundle.  The  thick  bundles  which  run  through  the  stem  appear  to  be  all  cauline.  Hof- 
meister  found  in  Pteris  aquilina  ^  that  they  exhibit  the  same  distribution  on  the  leafless 
elongated  ends  of  the  stem  as  on  its  leafy  parts,  a  proof  that  the  distribution  does  not 
depend  on  the  leaves,  as  in  Phanerogams.  The  end  of  the  bundle  may  even  be  followed 
up  to  near  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  in  places  where  the  nearest  leaf-stalks  have  not 
yet  begun  to  form  bundles. 

(b)  Taxonomy,    The  Ferns  may  be  classified  as  follows: — 

Family  i.  Osmiindacead.  In  Osmunda  the  fructification  is  paniculate,  the  sporangia 
being  borne  on  the  laciniae  of  leaves  the  mcsophyll  of  which  is  not  developed.  In  Todea 
the  fertile  leaves  resemble  the  sterile  ones.  The  shortly-stalked,  unsymmetrically- 
rounded  sporangia  are  furnished  on  one  side  of  the  apex  with  a  group  of  pjeculiarly- 
fornicd  cells,  and  they  split  open  longitudinally  on  the  other  side.  The  stem,  which 
is  densely  covered  with  roots,  throws  out  lateral  shoots  resembling  itself. 

Family  2.  Schiz6Baee89  ^  Except  in  Mohria,  where  the  sporangia  lie  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf  near  the  margin  >vhich  is  incurved  over  them,  the  laciniae  bearing 
the  sporangia  are  arranged  in  spikes  or  piniclcs.  In  Schiztpa  and  Lygodium  the  sporangia 
are  arranged  in  two  rows  upon  the  under  surface  of  a  very  much  contracted  lacinia, 
each  sporangium  of  Lygodiutn  being  invested  by  a  sac-like  indusium.  In  Aneimia  the 
two  lowest  branches  of  the  lamina  have  no  mesophyll,  and  form  stalked  panicles  on  the 


*  I  fomul  a  stem  of  Pteris  aquilina  in  which  the  two  internal  cauline  bundles  had  coalesced 
laterally  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  cylinder  enclosing  one  part  of  the  parenchymatous  ground-tissue  as 
a  medulla. 

^  [Prantl,  Die  Schizrcaceen,  1881.] 
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ultimate  branches  of  which  the  sporangia  are  developed  as  if  they  were  metamorphosed 
laciniz.  The  ovoid  or  pear-shaped  sporangia  are  sessile,  the  apex  of  each  being  occu- 
pied by  a  cap-like  zone  of  peculiarly-formed  cells.  The  dehiscence  is  longitudinal.  The 
stem  (also  in  Lygodium)  does  not  branch  much,  and  is  but  feebly  developed.  A  single 
fibro-vascular  bundle  traverses  the  petiole.  The  leaves  of  Lygodium  resemble  twining 
stems. 

Family  3.  Qleicheniace».  The  sessile  sporangia  are  borne  upon  the  dorsal  surface 
of  ordinary  leaves.  They  form  sori  of  usually  three  or  four  sporangia,  and  no  indusium 
Is  developed.  The  sporangium  has  a  complete  transverse  annulus,  and  longitudinal 
dehiscence.  *  The  stem  is  a  thin,  creeping  rhizome.  The  lamina  of  the  leaf  is  remark- 
able for  its  innovation. 

Family  4.  Hymenophyllacea  ^  The  sporangia  have  an  oblique  or  transverse 
complete  annulus;  and  therefore  burst  with  a  longitudinal  slit;  they  are  formed  on 
a  prolongation  of  the  fertile  vein  (the  Columella)^  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
leaf,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  cup-shaped  indusium.  The  mesophyll  of  the  leaves 
usually  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  is  then  necessarily  destitute  of  stomata, 
which  do  however  occur  in  Loxsoma  on  the  leaf,  which  then  consists  of  "several  layers. 
The  stem  is  generally  creeping  and  mostly  very  slender,  and  furnished  with  an  axial 
fibro-vascular  bundle.  True  roots  are  not  present  in  all  the  species;  where  they 
are  absent,  the  stem  itself  is  clothed  with  root-hairs:  a  large  number  of  species 
of  ^ricbomanes  are  described  by  Mettenius  as  rootless,  and  in  these  cases  branches 
of  the  stem  assume  a  deceptive  root-like  appearance.  The  development  of  the  axes 
precedes  by  a  long  space  that  of  the  leaves ;  several  intemodes  have  usually  completely 
ended  their  growth  while  the  leaves  belonging  to  them  are  still  very  small ;  and  these 
apparently  (or  actually?)  leafless  shoots  often  branch  further  to  a  great  extent.  The 
formation  of  the  tissue  of  these  families  shows  also  many  peculiarities,  concerning  which 
reference  must  be  made  to  Mettenius  (Hymenophyllaceae,  Lc),  The  fertile  end  of  the 
Teins  of  the  leaf  projecting  beyond  its  margin,  the  columella,  elongates  by  intercalary 
growth,  and  the  newly-formed  sporangia  are,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  produced  in 
basipetal  succession.  They  are  arranged  in  a  spiral  line  on  the  columella.  The  almost 
sessile  sporangia  are  biconvex,  and  are  attached  to  the  columella  by  one  of  their  convex 
surfaces.  The  annulus  projecting  in  the  form  of  a  cushion  which  separates  the  two 
convexities  is  usually  oblique,  and  divides  the  circumference  into  two  unequal  portions. 
In  Loxsoma  the  sporangia  are  pear-shaped  and  distinctly  stalked.  Paraphyses  occur  only 
in  a  few  species  of  Hjmenophyllum, 

Family  5.  Cyatheacea.  The  sporangia  arc  shortly  stalked  and  have  a  complete, 
oblique,  eccentric  annulus.  They  are  borne  upon  a  strongly-developed  placenta 
forming  a  closely-packed  sorus,  which  is  either  naked  or  invested  by  an  indusium,  which 
may  be  cup-shaped  or  completely  encloses  it.  The  genera  Cibotium^  Balant'mm^  Alsophila^ 
HemitelUij  and  Cyatbea  include  the  so-called  Tree-ferns,  with  a  lofty,  erect,  unbranched 
stem,  often  thickly  covered  with  roots,  bearing  at  its  apex  a  rosette  of  large  usually 
compoundly  pinnate  leaves. 

Family  6.  Folypodiacea.  The  sporangia  are  borne  in  great  numbers  on  the  under 
surface  of  usually  unmodified  leaves.  They  have  a  vertical  incomplete  ring,  and  they 
dehisce  transversely.  The  following  subdivisions  of  this  family,  which  contains  the  largest 
number  of  species  of  any,  may  be  distinguished : — 

(a)  Acrosticbeat,  The  sori  cover  the  surface  and  veins  of  the  under  side  or  of  both 
sides,  or  are  placed  upon  a  thickened  placenta  which  stands  on  the  vein.  There  is 
no  indusium.     (Acrojticbum,  Polybotrya,) 

(b)  Polypodiex.  The  sori  are  rounded  or  linear,  and  terminal  or  lateral  on  the  veins. 
They  are  naked.  The  leal-stalk  is  either  articulated  to  the  stem  (Pofypodium),  or  is  not 
(PJbfgopterif,) 


*  [Prantl,  Die  llymenophyllaccen,  1875.] 
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(c)  Ajpleniem,  The  sori  are  unilateral  on  the  course  of  the  veins,  and  are  covered 
by  a  lateral  indusium,  or  rarely  without  any ;  or  they  extend  at  their  apex  over  the 
back  of  the  veins,  and  are  covered  by  an  indusium  springing  from  it ;  or  they  occupy 
special  anastomosing  branches  of  the  veins,  and  are  unilateral  and  covered  by  an  indusium 
free  on  the  side  of  the  vein.     {Aiphtiiumy  Scolopendrium.) 

(d)  Aspidiex,  The  sori  are  dorsal  on  the  veins,  covered  with  an  indusiuiDy  or  ter* 
minal  and  without  indusium.     {Aspidium,) 

(e)  Do'vaU'tex,  The  sori  are  terminal  on  a  vein  or  at  a  fork,  and  are  furnished  with 
an  indusium ;  or  are  placed  on  an  intramarginal  anastomosing  bend  of  the  vehis,  and 
covered  with  a  cup-shaped  indusium,  free  at  the  outer  margin.     (DavaJiia,  Nepbroiipu.) 

(f)  Pteridex,  The  sori  are  continuous  along  the  margin  of  the  leaf,  and  are  covered 
by  a  false  indusium.     (Pteru,  Adiantumf  BUcbnum*) 


Order  III.     Rhizocarpe^'. 

The  Sexual  Generation  (Oophore)  of  Rhizocarps  is  developed  from  spores 
of  two  different  kinds;  the  smaller  spores  {niicrospores)  produce  antherozoids, 
and  are  therefore  male ;  the  larger  spores  {jnacrospores\  which  exceed  the  smaller 
kind  several  hundred  times  in  size,  produce  a  small  prolhallium,  which  never 
separates  from  them,  and  forms  one  or  several  archegonia;  the  macrospores  may 
therefore  be  considered  to  be  female. 

The  development  of  the  antherozoids  is  preceded  by  the  formation  of  a  very 
rudimentary  Male  Proihallium,  In  the  genus  Salvmta  the  microspores  lie  imbedded 
in  a  mass  of  granular  hardened  mucilage  (as  they  do  also  in  Azolla^  in  which  plant 
their  germination  is  not  known),  which  fills  up  the  whole  of  the  microsporangium ; 
they  do  not  escape,  but  the  endospore  of  each  of  them  grows  out  into  a  tube 
which  pierces  the  mucilage  and  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  and  forms  a  septum  at 
its  curved  end  (Fig.  309,  A  and  B),  The  terminal  cell  of  the  tube  thus  produced 
is  again  divided  by  an  oblique  wall,  after  which  the  protoplasm  contracts  in  the  two 
cells  (which  Pringsheim  together  calls  the  antheridium),  and  splits  up  by  repeated 
bipartition  into  four  roundish  primordial  cells,  each  of  which  forms  an  antherozoid. 
In  addition  a  small  portion  of  the  contents  remains  inactive  in  each  of  the  two 
cells.  The  antheridial  cells  burst  by  transverse  slits  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
antherozoids.     The  spirally- coiled  antherozoid  is  still  enclosed  for  a  time  in  its 


^  G.  W.  BischofT,  Die  Rhizocarpeen  u.  Lycopodiaceen  (Numberg  1828). — Hofmeister,  Vergleich. 
Untersuch.  1851,  p.  103. — [On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the  Higher 
Cryptogams,  Ray  Soc.  1862,  pp.  318-335.] — Ditto,  Ueber  die  Keimung  der  Salvinia  naians  (Abhand. 
der  konigl.  Sachs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  1857,  p.  665). — Pringsheim,  Zur  Morphologie  dcr  Sd^ 
vinia  natans  (Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  111.  1863). — J.  Hanstein,  Ueber  eine  neuhollandi$che 
Mariilia  (Monatsber.  der  Berliner  Akad.  1862,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  series,  vol.  XX,  1863,  pp.  149- 
166). — Ditto,  Befnichtung  u.  Entwickelung  der  OdXiMUg  Mar&ilia  (Jahrb.  fur  wissensch.  Bot,  vol.  IV, 
1865). — Ditto,  Pilularioc  j^lobuliferse  generalio,  cum  Marsilia  comparata  (Bonn  1866). — Nageli  u. 
Leitgeb,  Ueber  Entstehung  u.  Wachsthum  der  Wurzeln  bei  den  Gefasskryptogamen  (Berichte  der 
bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  1866,  Dec.  15,  and  Nageli's  Beitrage  zur  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  IV.  1867). 
— Millardet,  Le  Prothallium  male  des  Cryptogames  vasculaires  (Strasbourg  1869). — A.  Braon, 
Ueber  Marsilia  u.  Pilularia  (Monatsber.  der  konigl.  Akad.  der  Wissensch.  Berlin,  Aug.  1870).— 
E.  Russow,  Ilistologie  u.  Entwickelung  der  Sporenfrucht  von  Marsilia  (Dorpat  1871). — Strasburger, 
Ucl^er  Azolla  (Jena  1873). — Juranyi,  Uber  die  Entwickelung  der  Sporangien  und  Sporen  von  Sahima 
natam  (Berlin  1873). — [Arcangeli,  Sulla  Pilularia  globuli/era  e  sulla  ^a/vmia  natans;  Nuov.  Gion. 
Bot.  Ital.  1876.] 
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■V    Bci(ber-c«U  (Fig.  309,  i7).     In  MarsUta  and  Pilularia  the  antherozoids  are  pro- 

^S    ibced  b  much  the  same  manner ;   the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the  microspore 

H    (fitide  into  three  cells:  when  the  exospore  bursts,  the  endospore  protrudes  containing 

W     that  three  cells,  of  which  one  is  sterile  (rudimentary  prothallium)  and  the  other 

■     two  produce  antherozoids :  within  each  of  these  two  cells  divisions  take  place  so 

'     Aat  a  nuiDber  of  tetrahedrally-arranged  primordial  cells  are  formed  which  become 

loroiinded  with  thin  cell-walls,  and  are  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids.    As 

in  Ferns,  we  find   also  in   Rhizocarps  only  a  portion  of  the  contents   of  the 

motbcr-cell  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  antherozoid.     According  to  Millardet, 


this  portion  assumes  the  form  of  a  roundish  turbid  mass  consisting  of  protoplasm 
and  starch-granules,  which,  during  the  formation  of  the  antherozoids,  becomes 
gradtially  clearer,  and,  when  the  latter  escape  from  the  mother-cell,  forms  a 
vefflcle  consisting  of  the  unused  protoplasm  and  the  starch -granules  lying  in  it.  In 
Piltdaria,  where  the  antherozoid  is  a  thread  coiled  four  or  live  times,  this  vesicle 
remains  attached  to  the  mother-celt.  In  Marsilia,  on  the  contrary,  it  adheres  to 
the  posterior  coils  of  the  corkscrew-like  antherozoid,  which  is  coiled  12  or  13  times; 
and  is  often  carried  about  with  it  for  a  considerable  time  by  its  swarming  motion, 
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end  is  directed  backwards,  its  inner  deeper  end  facing  the  anterior  margin.  At  Aii 
latter  point  lies  at  a  subsequent  period  the  apical  cell  of  the  embiyonal  stem.  Young 
archegonia  have  the  apex  of  their  central  cell  covered  with  four  superficial  ccDi 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  in  each  of  these  latter  a  wall  arises  inclined  from 
without  inwards  and  downwards,  followed  in  each  inner  cell  by  another  nmibi 
paitition  (Fig.  ^12  /,  a,  6,  c).  By  the  succeeding  growth  these  cells  are  tran^onDcd 
into  four  rows,  each  consisting  of  three  segments  lying  one  above  another,  fonning 
the  neck  (//,  ///),  the  lower  of  which  are  termed  '  closing  cells,'  the  upper  pair 
the  'stigmatic  cells'  (///,  A).  In  the  meantime  a  new  cell  arises  at  the  ^>ex  of 
the  central  cell,  which,  with  its  conical  point,  forces  itself  between  the  cloang 
cells  (/,  d.  III,  d),  and  forms  the  canal-cell,  first  discovered  by  Pringsheim;  te^ 
cording  lo  Janczewski  a  small  segment  is  cut  off  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
central  cell  to  form  the  ventral  canal-cell,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  other  Vascular 
Cryptogams,  two  canal-cells  are  developed.    I'he  two  canal-celts  become  transformed 


into  mucilage,  which  escapes  from  the  canal  laid  open  by  the  throwing  off  of  the 
stigmatic  cells.  The  large  remainder  of  the  central  cell  (/,  //,  ///,  t)  becoines 
the  oosphere.  After  fertilisation  has  been  accomplished,  the  canal  again  closes 
by  the  lateral  approximation  of  the  'closing  cells.' 

The  prothallium  of  Marsilia  and  Pilularia  projects  as  a  hemispherical  mass  (rf 
tissue  from  the  apical  papilla  of  the  macrospore,  after  it  has  ruptured  the  walls 
of  the  spore  at  that  place  (Fig.  314,  A,  B),  and  remains  buried  at  the  bottom 
of  the  funnel  formed  by  the  epispore  of  the  macrospore.  Even  at  an  early  period, 
before  the  rupture,  Hanstein  asserts  that  the  large  central  cell  may  be  recognised  in 
it,  surrounded,  in  its  entire  circumference,  at  least  at  first,  by  a  single  layer  of  cells, 
go  that  the  prothallium  bears  originally  only  a  single  archegonium.  The  centr^ 
cell  is  here  also  covered  by  four  cells  arranged  crosswise,  which  form  at  the  same 
time  the  apex  of  the  whole  prothallium.     By  a  similar  process  to  that  which  occurs 
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I  n  Salvinia,  they  fonn  the  free  neck-portion  (which  in  MarsUia  projects  only 
'  %htly,  in  Pilularia  very  much)  and  the  '  closing  cells'  of  the  archegonium.  Above 
Ibe  central  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which  contracts,  a  small  canal-cell  is  visible, 
according  to  Hanstein,  penetrating  between  the  '  closing  cells,'  and  behaving  as 
m  Salvinia.  Hanslein  was  unable  to  recognise  a»y  further  cell- formation  within 
Ibe  central  cell,  and  he  concluded  that  the  whole  of  its  protoplasmic  body  was 
converted  into  the  oosphere;  Janczewski,  however,  found  here  also  the  ventral 
canal-ceU  which  occurs  in  other  Vascular  Cryp- 
togams, as  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm  cut  off 
from  the  central  cell.  After  fertilisation  Che 
byer  of  tissue  of  the  prothalUum  surrounding 
the  central  cell  becomes  double ;  a  few  chloro- 
phyll granules  arise  in  it,  and  the  outer  cells 
grow  in  Marsilia  Salvatrix  (Fig,  315)  into  long 
root-hairs,  which  are  especially  luxuriant  when 
no  fertilisation  takes  place.  In  the  case  of 
Manilia  Salvairix  the  antherozoids  collect  in 
large  numbers  at  the  time  of  impregnation  in 
the  funnel  above  Ibe  prothallium,  and  force 
themselves  into  the  neck  of  the  archegonium. 
DtvelopmtrU  of  Ike  Asexual  Genera/ion. 
The  first  processes  of  division  by  which,  in 
SaJviia'a,  the  oospore  is  transformed,  after  fer- 
tilisation, into  the  embryo,  have  been  most  ac- 
curately described  by  Pringsheim.  The  first 
division  is  effected  by  a  wall  (basal  wall)  which 
separates  the  posterior  (hypobasal)  half  of  the 
oospore,  above  which  is  the  mouth  of  the 
archegonium,  from  the  anterior  (epi basal)  half, 
which  is  usually  larger;  this  wall  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  the  median  line  of  the  prothallium. 
The  two  celb  are  next  divided  by  walls  (lran&- 
verse)  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  previous 
one.  If  the  angle  enclosed  by  these  two  walls 
is  bisected  by  a  straight  line  (Fig.  313,  A,  c,  d), 
this  line  represents  the  axis  of  growth  of  the 
stem.  This  is  followed  by  walls  (median)  at 
right  angles  to  the  two  former,  and  thus  the 
einbr)-o  comes  to  consist  of  eight  cells,  octants 
of  a  sphere.  Of  the  four  epibasal  octants,  the  two  upper  give  rise  to  the  first  leaf 
(cotyledon),  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form,  is  known  as  the  '  scutifonn  leaf:' 
one  of  the  two  lower  gives  rise  to  hairs,  and  the  other  to  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem 
which  now  lies  in  front  and  below  (^,  v);  in  this  latter  walls  are  now  formed 
inclined  alternately  upwards  and  downwards,  and  by  this  means  the  two  rows  of 
segments  are  formed  out  of  which  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  Salvinia  is  gradually 
developed.     In  Fig.  313  B  are  shown,  at  ///,  IV,  V,  and   VI,  these  segment-cells 
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undergoing  still  further  division.     The  four  hypobasal  octants  give  rise  to  the  foot 
Thus  no  root  is  developed  at  this  period,  nor  is  one  developed  subsequently; 
Salvinia  is  absolutely  rootless.     In  order  to  understand  the  subsequent  processes 
of  growth,  Fig.  311   must  be  compared  with  Fig.  313.     The  growing  embryo 
bursts  the  proihallium;   from  r  r  r,  in  Fig.  313  ^,  arises  the  foot  (caulicle)  of 
the  young  plant  (Fig.  311  a);   from  s,  Fig.  313  By  is  formed  the  scutiform  leaf 
(Fig.  311  -5,  b)y  by  the  growth  of  which  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  becomes 
directed  downwards  (Fig.  311  A,  v).     The  epibasal  part  of  the  embryo  faces  the 
anterior  side,  its  hypobasal  part  the  posterior  side  of  the  proihallium ;   its  axis  of 
growth  lies  in  the  same  plane  with  the  median  line  of  the  latter. 

The  first  divisions  of  the  embryo  of  Marsilia  Salvairix  agree  in  all  essential 
points,  according  to  Hanstein's  observations  and  my  own,  with  those  of  Salvinia;  and 
Hanstein  states  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  Pilularia;  but  in  both  these  genera  the 
rudiment  of  the  first  root  is  visible  at  an  early  period.  The  stem  in  these  genera 
also  creeps  or  floats  in  a  horizontal  direction  from  the  first,  as  in  Sa/vinia,  and 
forms  a  number  of  roots  in  acropetal  succession.  Fig.  314  shows  the  first  divisions 
of  the  embryo  of  Marsilia  Salvairix,  The  oospore  is  divided  by  a  nearly  vertical 
basal  wall  into  an  anterior  (epibasal)  larger  and  a  posterior  (hy[>obasa1)  smaller 
cell :  these  are  divided,  as  in  Salvinia  and  in  Ferns,  by  a  transverse  and  by  a 
median  wall,  so  that  the  embryo  consists  of  eight  cells.  Of  the  four  epibasal 
octants,  one  of  the  two  upper  ones  becomes  th^  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  whilst 
the  other  gives  rise  to  the  second  leaf  (cotyledon);  from  the  lower  two  the  first 
leaf  (cotyledon)  is  developed.  Of  the  four  hypobasal  octants,  the  lower  one,  which 
is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  gives  rise  to  the  primary 
root,  the  other  octant  at  the  same  level  becoming  suppressed :  the  two  upper 
ones  give  rise  to  the  foot  (Fig.  314  -£*,  /).  The  union  between  embryo  and 
prothallium  is  brought  about  by  the  foot.  The  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  Fig.  314 
Ey  s,  thus  lies,  after  the  formation  of  the  first  three  walls,  between  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  first  leaf  and  of  the  foot.  In  the  stage  represented  in  Fig.  315 
this  origin  of  the  first  leaf,  first  root,  and  foot,  may  still  be  recognised  from  the 
arrangement  of  the  cells. 

The  further  growth  of  the  three  genera,  otherwise  very  different  in  their  hal»t, 
to  which  we  must  add  Azolla,  although  its  development  has  not  yet  been  investigated, 
agrees  in  maintaining  the  bilateral  structure  already  manifested  in  the  embryo  in 
connection  with  the  decidedly  horizontal  growth,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
position  of  the  apical  cell  and  of  its  segments  varies.  In  contrast  with  Muscinec 
and  Equisetaceaj,  but  in  accordance  with  Ferns,  a  leaf  is  not  produced  in  the  Riuzo- 
carpeae  from  every  segment  of  the  stem  ;  certain  of  the  segments  remain  sterile,  and 
these  then  go  to  the  formation  of  internodes.  The  leaves  grow,  as  in  Ferns  and 
Ophioglossaceae,  basifugally  by  means  of  an  apical  cell  which  forms  two  rows  of 
alternating  segments.  Before  the  development  has  assumed  a  constant  conrd?.  an 
increase  of  vigour  of  the  young  plant  takes  place,  which  is  shown  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  leaves  and  the  greater  perfection  of  their  forms,  as  well  as  in  a  ciun^ 
of  their  relative  positions.  But  in  order  to  make  this  clear,  it  is  neccssarr  10 
(observe  separately  Saliinia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Marsiliacete  (Marsilu  aoJ 
Pilularia)  on  the  other. 
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i  The  embiyo  of  Salvinia,  as  long  as  it  is  enclosed  in  the  prothalltum,  forms,  as 

«e  have  seen,  the  segments  of  its  apical  cell  alternately  above  and  below;  bnt  when 
ibe  apex  of  the  stem  is  exposed  in  consequence  of  its  elongation,  a  torsion  takes 
phce  to  the  extent  of  about  90°,  so  that  the  two  rows  of  alterniue  segments  of  the 
jpical  cell  lie  right  and  left,  a  peculiarity  which  has  also  been  observed  by  Hof- 
meister  in  PUris  aquilina.  The  first  leaf  is  the  scutiform  leaf  mentioned  above, 
which  is  placed  medio-dorsally ;  then  follow  a  second  and  third  aSrial  leaf  standing 
iingly,  after  which  the  definite  verticillate  arrangement  of  the  leaves  at  length 
commences  at  the  fourth  node;  each  whorl  thereafter  consists  of  a  submerged  leaf 
qninging  on  the  ventral  side  (right  or  left),  which  at  once  branches,  and  forms  a 
tnft  of  long  filaments  hanging  down  into  the  water ;  while  two  other  leaves  have 
quile  flat  lamJnse  and  spring  from  the  dorsal  side,  touching  the  water  only  with  their 
nnder  surface  (Fig.  319).  These  three-leaved  whorls  alternate,  and  thus  form  two 
rows  of  ventral  submerged,  and  four  rows  of  dorsal  atrial  leaves.     Their  succession 


in  age  in  the  whorl,  and  the  position  of  the  whorls  (antidromal  among  themselves), 
are  indicated  in  Fig.  315  a.  The  node  of  the  stem  which  produces  a  whorl  of 
leaves  is,  as  was  shown  by  Pringsheim,  formed  of  a  transverse  disc  of  the  long 
vegetative  cone,  which  in  its  length  (or  height)  corresponds  to  a  half-segment,  while 
each  internode  corresponds  to  the  whole  height  of  a  segment.  Each  nodal  disc,  as 
well  as  each  internode,  consists  of  cells  of  the  right  and  left  row  of  segments  of 
different  ages;  in  Fig.  315  a  an  internode  is  formed  of  the  segment  //on  the  right 
side,  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  older  segment,  G,  and  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
younger  segment,  J,  on  the  left  side;  the  next  internode  is  the  product  of  the  whole 
of  the  left  segment,  L,  and  of  the  two  halves  of  K  and  M  lying  to  the  right;  the 
intermediate  nodal  disc  which  forms  the  leaves  w,  Z,,  X,  consists,  on  the  other 
band,  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  left  older  segment  /  and  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
right  younger  segment  K;   in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  node  the  relationships 
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arc  the  same,  right  and  left  being  transposed.  In  each  whorl  the  submerged  leaf 
is  the  oldest,  the  one  further  from  it  of  the  two  aerial  leaves  the  second ;  the  neara 
aCrial  leaf,  is  the  last  formed.  Each  leaf  arises  from  a  cell  of  definite  pontioB, 
which  becomes  arched  outwards  (Fig.  316,  B,  £,,  ZJ,  and,  becoming  the  ^ncali^ 
of  the  leaf,  forms  a  row  of  segments  on  each  si3c. 

In  the  genus  Azolla,  which  has  been  studied  by  Strasbnrger,  the  apical  cell 
of  the  horizontal  floating  stem  which  curves  upward  near  its  growing  end  givct 
rise  to  a  right  and  to  a  left  row  of  segments,  each  of  which  is  divided  by  a  lateral 
longitudinal  wall  into  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral  half.  Each  of  these  halves  is  divided 
by  a  transverse  wall  into  an  acroscopic  and  a  basiscopic  portion,  and  each  of  these 
four  cells  is  further  divided  into  two  by  an  oblique  or  a  vertical  loi^tudinal  waH 
The  stem  then  consists  (disregarding  the  subsequent  divisions)  of  eight  longitudinal 
rows  of  cells  which  have  been  formed  from  two  rows  of  segments.  The  two 
dorsal  rows  remain  sterile  and  form  neither  leaves  nor  buds.  The  two  rows  of 
leaves  lie  right  and  left  on  the  dorsal  aspect,  and  from  the  neighbouring  rovs 


of  the  ventral  half,  a  little  in  front  of  or  3  litde  behind  the  leaves,  arise  the  branches 
of  the  stem.  Finally,  the  two  inferior  ventral  rows  bear  the  roots,  each  of  which 
arises  i-Kisc  to  a  bud  and  grows  by  means  of  a  three-sided  apical  cell.  If  the 
leaves  nurkoi,!  Z,  in  Fig,  3 1 5  <i  be  regarded  as  the  only  ones  present,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  loaves  in  Asi-lh  is  approximately  represented,  with  reference  to  which 
the  liuds  and  nxus  are  placed  in  the  manner  above  described.  Howevo-,  the 
arrangement  of  the  loaves  differs  from  this  diagram  in  so  far  that,  in  AaoUa, 
the  I«\-es  of  the  one  row  alt  arise  from  one  cell  of  the  acrosco[»c  part  of  the 
sejnnont,  whiTOAS  those  of  the  other  all  arise  from  one  cell  of  the  basscopc 
piirt,  in  <.Mnsev|nonce  of  the  position  of  the  first  leaf  which  always  arises  on  the 
inner  side  of  a  branch  and  is  directed  towards  the  parent  stem.  Between  any 
two  loaves,  which  are  placod  ahemately  and  In  two  rows,  is  an  inicmode  of  the 
teDjirih  01  half  a  sejnnent,  one  side  of  die  intemode  being  formed  from  the  basiscopic. 
the  o;her  from  the  aoroscopo  half  of  a  sejimenL 

In  Jfsrsi.'t'j  the  apical  coll  of  the  embno  is  SO  placed  that  donal  and  ventnl 
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■  KgDients  in  two  rows  are  at  first  formed  from  it  by  walls  inclined  upwards  and 
f  downwards ;  the  doreal  median  leaf  also  proceeds  from  the  first  dorsal  segment. 
'  Bat  a  different  arrangement  is  soon  produced  as  the  plant  increases  in  strength ; 
ibe  apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  segments  arranged  in  three  rows  with  a  ^  diver- 
fence,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  one  row  of  segments  comes  to  lie  below  (ven- 
Irailj),  while  the  two  other  rows  form  the  dorsal  side  of  the  stem.  The  ventral  side 
of  the  stem  forms  roots  in  strictly  acropetal  succession,  as  in  Asolla,  the  youngest 
being  found  near  the  apex  of  the  stem.     On  the  dorsal  side  of  the   stem  the 


leaves  arise  in  two  alternating  rows,  some  of  the  dorsal  segments  remaining  at 
the  same  time  sterile  and  serving  for  the  formation  of  internodes.  The  first  leaf 
of  the  yonng  plant,  lying  in  the  median  line  and  without  a  lamina,  is  followed, 
in  the  biseriate  arrangement  which  now  results,  by  a  number  of  young  leaves  with 
a  short  stalk  and  a  lamina  at  first  entire  but  afterwards  divided  into  two  and 
fonr  lobes ;  normal  leaves,  circinate  in  their  vernation,  are  then  for  the  first  time 
formed  with  a  long  stalk  and  a  quatemate  lamina.  In  the  processes  which  have 
now  been  described,  PiMaria  agrees,  according  to  Hanstein's  observations,  with 
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Marsilia,  except  that  all  the  leaves  remain  destitute  of  a  lamina  (Fig.  318);  they 
are  long,  conical,  filiform,  and  at  first  rolled  up  spirally  forwards. 

The  Branching  of  Rhizocarps  is  similar  to  that  of  Ferns.     Pringsheim  states 
that  in  Salvinia  terminal  branching  never  occurs ;  new  shoots  arise,  on  the  contrarjr, 
exclusively  from  the  basal  part  of  the  submerged  leaves,  each  leaf  of  this  descriptioD 
forming  a  shoot  on  the  side  which  faces  the  nearer  atrial  leaf;  every  branch  pro- 
duces at  once  a  trimerous   whorl  of  leaves.     Strasburger,  however,   considers  it 
possible  that  these  branches  arise,  as  in  Azolia  (see  ante),  from  the  stem  it8df 
close  to  the  leaves.    The  branching  of  the  Marsiliaceae  has  been  termed  by  Hanstein 
axillary,  a  designation  with  which,  however,  I  am  unable  to  agree.     The  lateral 
shoots  have  altogether  the  appearance  of  springing  from  the  stem  itself  near  to 
the  leaves,  but  at  a  later  period  they  appear  to  be  lateral  and  not  axillary  to  the 
leaves.     As  to  their  first  origin,  which  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained,  it 
appears  to  be  most  natural  to  refer  to  the  relative  positions  of  these  organs  in 
Azella,  where  the  lateral  branches  of  the  stem  arise  from  cells  lying  anterioiiy  or 
posteriorly  or  even  dorsally  to  the  origins  of  the  leaves. 

The  Growth  of  the  roots  of  the  Marsiliacese  and  their  monopodia!  branching 
agree  with  that  of  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  in  all  important  points.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  among  the  Salviniacese,  Salvinia  itself  is  quite  destitute  of 
roots,  and  that  in  Azolia  the  two  ventral  rows  of  cells  of  the  stem  give  rise  to 
roots  by  the  side  of  the  lateral  buds.  The  apical  cell  of  the  stem  of  these  plants 
forms  segments  in  two  rows,  whereas  that  of  the  root  is  a  three-sided  pyramid 
like  that  of  the  Marsiliaceae,  Ferns,  and  Equisetaceae.  A  root-sheath  is  formed, 
according  to  Strasburger,  from  the  cells  of  the  stem  which  lie  over  the  endo- 
genous mother-cell  of  the  root  of  Azolia,  which  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  root  and  invests  it  during  the  whole  of  its  existence.  It  is  still  more  remarkable 
that  the  root-cap  of  Azolia  is  formed  from  one  single  cell.  From  this  cell  two 
layers  of  cells  are  derived  which  grow  with  the  growth  of  the  root  and  completely 
invest  it  on  all  sides. 

The  Sporocarps,  The  formation  of  the  fructification  shows  even  more  evi- 
dently than  the  structure  of  the  vegetative  organs,  that  the  two  families  of  the 
Rhizocarpeae  present  considerable  differences  in  certain  particulars,  which  demand 
separate  consideration,  as  well  as  an  agreement  in  essential  characteristics. 

The  SalviniacecB,  including  the  two  genera  Salvinia  and  Azolia,  occupy  with 
respect  to  their  fructification  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Ferns  and  the 
Marsiliaceae.  Their  sporangia  are  enclosed  in  unilocular  capsules,  two  or  more 
of  which  occur  on  the  segments  of  the  leaves  (Fig.  319  ^,  B\  In  Salvinia 
these  capsules  are  borne  on  the  basal  segments  of  the  submerged  leaves ;  in  AzoUa 
it  is  the  external,  downwardly  directed  segment  of  the  deeply  bisected  leaf,  and 
moreover  of  the  first  leaf  of  each  branch,  which  bears  them.  The  apex  of  the 
segment  of  the  leaf  which  is  to  form  the  sporocarp  grows  out  into  a  columella 
(placenta)  upon  which  the  sporangia  are  developed,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
annular  wall  arises  round  the  base  of  the  columella,  ai)d  continues  to  grow  until 
it  closes  over  its  apex,  thus  forming  the  wall  of  the  sporocarp  by  which  the  sorus 
is  completely  enclosed.  The  sporocarp  of  the  Salviniaceae  closely  resembles  the 
sorus  of  the  Hymenophyllaceae,  but  differs  from  it  in  that  the  indusium  of  the 
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is  cup-shaped  and  therefore  open  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  wall  of  the  former 
completely  encloses  the  sorus,  as  does  the  indusium  of  Cyalhea.  The  sporocarp 
of  the  Salviniaces  is  then  a  sonis,  the  term  being  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
if^lied  to  the  fructification  of  Perns,  but  here  the  indusium  is  much  more  fully 
developed,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  cells,  the  walls  of  which,  toward  the  upper 
put  of  the  capsule,  become  lignified  in  AaoUa. 

Each  sporocarp  contains  either  nucrosporangia  or  macrosporangia,  but  both 
kinds  of  sporocarp  occur  in  the  same  plant  and  even  upon   the  same  leaf,  so 


that  the  plant  is  moncecious.  The  microsporangia  are  contained  in  Asolla,  as 
in  Salvinia,  in  large  numbers  within  the  sporocarp;  in  Asolla  only  a  single 
tnacrosporang^um  is  formed  in  a  sporocarp,  whereas  in  Sah-im'a  several  macro- 
sporangia  arc  formed.  All  the  spores  derived  from  the  mother-cells  (i6)  in  a 
microsporangiura  reach  maturity,  but  only  one  of  the  (4x16)  spores  of  a  macro- 
sporangium  ever  becomes  ripe,  so  that  in  Azolla,  where  (here  is  but  one  macro- 
sporangium  in  a  sporocarp,  a  single  macrospore  is  enclosed  by  the  ivall  of  the 
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sporocarp  and  by  that  of  the  sporangium  (which  subsequently  disappears  ?).  The 
sporangia  are  capsules  borne  on  long  stalks,  the  wall  of  which,  when  mature, 
consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  The  macrosporangium  is  shortly  stalked  and 
probably  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  columella. 

The  development  of  the  sporangia  in  Salvinia  has  recently  been  investigated 
by  Juranyi.  The  columella  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  radially  elongated  cells,  each 
of  which  grows  out  into  a  papilla  and  forms  the  rudiment  of  a  sporangium.  The 
papilla  is  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  a  lower  and  an  upper  cell.  The  lower 
one  undergoes  repeated  transverse  divisions  and  forms  the  long,  segmented  stalk, 
which  comes  to  consist  of  several  rows  of  cells  by  means  of  longitudinal  divisions  in 
the  case  of  the  macrosporangia  only;  the  upper  one  assumes  a  hemispherical  form  and 
gives  rise  to  the  body  of  the  sporangium  by  means  of  divisions  which  are  similar  to 
those  occurring  in  the  Polypodiaceae  (see  Fig.  305).  A  wall  is  formed  consisting 
of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  within  which  is  a  single  tetrahedral  cell,  the  archesporiom. 
From  this,  four  flat  segments  are  cut  off  which  form  a  layer  of  cells  containing 
much  protoplasm  surrounding  the  tetrahedral  central  cell.  The  central  cell,  by 
repealed  division,  gives  rise  to  the  sixteen  mother-cells  of  the  spores,  and  meanwhile 
the  layer  investing  it  has  undergone  division  into  two  layers  which  together  form  the 
ta|)Cium.  Each  of  the  sixteen  mother-cells  of  the  spores  then  divides  into  four 
tetriiliodrally  placed  spore-cells.  Up  to  this  point  the  processes  are  the  same  in 
both  micro-  and  macrosporangia.  In  the  microsporangia  all  the  sixty-four  cells 
(Icvclope ;  they  become  separate  and  are  scattered  irregularly  in  the  cavity  of  the 
sporangium.  The  tapetum  becomes  disorganised  and  forms  a  frothy  mucilage, 
which  subsequently  hardens,  in  which  the  spores  are  enclosed.  In  the  macro- 
sporangia only  one  of  the  sixty-four  rudimentary  spores  continues  to  develope; 
it  becomes  enormously  enlarged  so  that  finally  it  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the 
sporangium.  A  large  nucleus  lies  at  that  end  of  the  macrospore  which  is  directed 
towards  the  apex  of  the  sporangium.  During  the  growth  of  the  macrospore  the 
tapetum,  and  subsequently  all  the  other  undeveloped  spores,  undergo  disorganisation, 
becoming  converted  into  a  frothy  plasma  which  is  in  contact  with  the  outer  coat  of 
the  macrospore,  and  is  especially  accumulated  at  its  apex.  It  is  this  frothy  plasma 
which  becomes  hardened  and  forms  a  thick  investment  for  the  mature  macrospore, 
termed  the  Epispore  (Fig.  311,  A),  which  splits  even  during  its  formation  into  three 
lobes  over  the  apex  of  the  spore,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  subsequent  outgrowth 
of  the  prothalliura. 

Strasburger  had  already  demonstrated  the  existence  of  this  hardened  frothy 
mucilage  in  both  kinds  of  sporangia  of  Azolla,  but  in  this  plant  it  assumes  a  far 
more  conspicuous  appearance.  In  the  microsporangia  the  mucilage  looks  like  a 
liirge-celicd  tissue,  and  forms  from  two  to  eight  separate  clumps  (Afassu/ip),  each  of 
which  encloses  a  number  of  microspores.  In  some  species  {A.  filiculoideSy  Caro- 
liniana)  these  massulce  have  their  surfaces  covered  with  hair-hke  appendages, 
b.irbed  at  their  free  ends  {Glochidia),  by  means  of  which  they  attach  themselves, 
when  they  have  escaped  from  the  sporangia,  to  the  floating  macrospores.  The 
ni.it  rc>sporangium  of  Azol/a  contains  a  single  spheroidal  macrospore,  which  does  not 
iH  arly  lilj  its  cavity,  the  whole  surfiice  of  which  is  completely  covered  with  a  thick  rugose 
'    'cr  of  iliih  hardened  frothy  mucilage.    It  projects  from  the  apex  of  the  spore  and  runs 
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out  bc)ond  i[  into  a  pencil  of  dehcaie  lilamenii  three  {or  three  limes  three)  large 
of  il  are  ailached  at  this  point  The  froth)  mucilage  with  its  cavities  full 
of  air  thus  forms  a  floit  for  the  macrospore,  and  btars  on  its  surface  the  upper 
part  of  the  rapture  J  sporangium 

The  sporocarps  of  ihe  Marsihacete  are  much  more  complex  and  more  firmly 
conslructed  than  iliose  of  the  preceding  family  The  sporocarp  of  Ptlu'ana  is 
a  shortl}  sulked  spheroidal  tapsule  standing  apparently  by  the  side  of  a  leaf 
Uiwards  its  ventral  aspect  Its  morphological  signifitance  is  not  )ei  fully  under 
stood  The  capsule  has  a  very  thick  hard 
■wall,  consisting  of  several  layers  of  cells, 
and  contains  besides  a  con!^uterab!e  quan- 
ttty  of  soft  succulent  parenchjma,  hollow 
cbambers  which  exiend  from  base  to  ape\ 
Pilularta  globuh/era  (Fig  320)  has  four 
sucfa  chambers  P  Punula  two  and  P 
amrruana  ihrte  The  external  uall  f 
each  chamber  bears  a  thickening  along  lis 

median  line  of  the  inner  surface  throughout 

lis  \tbole  length    and  in   this  thickening 

nins    a    fibro vascular    bundle       On    this 

tccepticlc  (placenta)  the  stalked  sporangia 

ue  borne  forming  a  sorus  «hich  consists 

mis  loner  part  mostly  of  macrosporangia 

M  lis  upper  of  microsporangia     Probably 

(ach  chamber  has    at  an  early  stage  of 

dnelopmeni  an  aperture  at  its  apex   but 

fl  IS  not  clear  hire    any  more  than  m  Marsilia    how  far  a  companson  of  the 

dehcate  tissue  which  invesis  the  sorus  10  an  indusium  is  justifiable  a  companson 

"•hich  is  made  by  many  botanists 

The  sporocarps  of  the  various  species  of  Mantha  are  usuallj  somewhat 
'>can  shaped  capsules  with  verj  hard  walls  home  on  long  or  short  stalks  which 
*f»8e  either  upon  the  ventral  aspect  of  the  petioles  of  ordinary  foliage  leaves  (Fig 
317)  or  at  their  bases  Their  sulks  ma)  be  simple  bearing  but  one  sporocarp  or 
fotted,  beanng  many   sporocarps       From  a  petiole  several  usually  arise  toj,ether 

♦  be  stalk  IS  continued  along  the  posterior  edge  of  ihc  "sporocarp  (Fig  325)  giving 

<*tt  lateral  branches  right  and  left    which  dichotomise  and  run  towards  the  ventral 

••^ge.     The  ripe  capsule  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  and  contains  two  rows  of  chambers 

*acli  of  which  extends  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  margin  (Fig.  321,  -"I,  B).     In 

••ie  very  )-oung  fruit,  according  to  Russow,  each  chamber  communicates  with  the 

**iejior  by  means  of  a  narrow  canal  opening  on  the  ventral  aspect,     A  thickening 

'(^lacenia)  runs  along  the  external  wall  of  each  chamber,  bearing  the  macrosporangia 

tcntial  ridge,  and   the  microsporangia  on  its  flanks;    thus  each  (harober 

llains  a  sonis  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  sporangia.     When  the  sporocarp  bursts 

becomes  evident  (Fig.  325)  that  the  soft  internal  tissue  forms,  as  in  Filularia. 

completely  closed  investment  for  each  sorus.     When  mature  the  microsporangia 

^ri^MmCTOg^^yfi^ooreB^b^^crosooraiiBji^^^^n^^ne^^^^^^^^ 
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The  development  of  the  sporangium  begins  with  the  outgrowth  of  one  of  tk 
superficial  cells  of  the  placenta  which  bears  the  sorus.     The  subsequent  divisions  aie 
the  same  as  those  above  described  with  reference  to  Salvtma,  so  that  here  also  fSbt 
sporangium  is  soon  elevated  on  a  stalk  and  consists  of  a  wall  of  a  single  layer 
of  cells  and  of  a  tetrahedral  central  cell  or  archesporium  (Fig.  322, 1-III),    From 
this  a  tapetum  is  cut  ofif  by  four  septa  parallel  to  its  sides,  which,  as  in  the 
Sal\'iniaceae  and  in  the  true  Ferns,  surrounds  the  cell  from  which  the  spores  are 
subsequently  derived  (Fig.  322,  IV^   V).     The  stalk  of  the  sporangium  of  the 
Marsiliacex,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  description,  consists  at  first  of  three 
rows  of  cells,  but  these  rows  are  afterwards  multiplied  by  longitudinal  diviaons. 
As  the  young  capsule  of  the  sporangium  gradually  increases  in  size,  the  cells  of  the 
wall  undergo  radial  division  and  the  cells  of  the  tapetum  both  radial  and  tangentiaL 
The  central  cell  by  repeated  bipartition  forms  the  sixteen  mother-cells  of  the  spores, 


Bl^l^-- 
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Fig.  3tx.—A  T«ary  ytK>**?  sporr>carp  of  Marfuu  eZa:j  i.vfter  Rassow) :  A  «  iiic<fian  tengitaliaal  se? 
s«^:tv-« :  C  part  c{  a  kts^tsdioal  wcti<>n  ax  ri^M  asi^les  :o  A.   //  &brx>-Tasc«Iu-  bundles  m  x  sori,  jl 


;  B  Mtaamtxxte 
oftheaori. 


each  of  which  developes  four  tetrahedrally  arranged  spores  in  the  usual  way. 
During  this  process  the  cells  of  the  tap)etum  gradually  undergo  disorganisation,  and 
the  ca\-ity  of  the  sporangium  becomes  filled  with  a  granular  plasma  in  which  lie 
the  mother-cells  and  the  tetrads  of  spores  and  from  which  the  remarkable  epispore  is 
subsequently  formed.  Up  to  this  point  the  course  of  development  in  both  kinds  of 
sporangia  is  the  same,  but  differences  now  become  apparent  All  the  spores  of  the 
sixteen  tetrads  formed  in  the  microsporangia  reach  maturit}-;  each  of  the  four  spores 
within  a  mother-cell  *  surrounds  itself  with  a  permanent  coat,  and  then  the  wall  of  the 
mother-cell  becomes  absorbed.  In  the  macrosporangia  one  of  the  young  spores  of 
each  of  the  sixteen  tetrads  grows  more  \-igorousIy  than  the  other  three ;  finaDy  all  the 
teo^ds  but  one  cease  to  develope,  and  the  Lirgest  cell  of  this  one — the  future 


*  Russow  raises  the  objection.  /.  c.  p.  6j.  that  I  make  no  meotioo  of  specbd  mother-cells  in 
ceschbin^  the  -icTcIopment  of  the  spores.     His  mistake  nnd*  its  correctioo  in  f  3  of  Book  L 
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macrospore — increases  veiy  much  in  «ze  whilst  the  other  three  gradually  shrivel, 
Rgores  333  and  324  illustrate  the  development  of  (he  macrospore  of  Pilularia 
gbdttii/era,  after  drawings  made  by  me  in  1866.  They  show  the  young  macrospore 
in  /,  //,  ///,  still  in  connexion  with  its  three  sister-cells  which  are  invested  by  the 
eeU'Wall  of  the  mother-cell  which  has  already  become  mucilaginous  (/).  The  four 
cells  are  attached  to  each  other  by  means  of  rigid  spine-like  projections,  that  of  the 
inacro8pc»e  being  the  most  strongly  developed.     At  a  later  period  the  macrospore  is 


of  i''ery  considerable  size ;  its  aborted  sister-cells  are  attached  to  it  laterally  (Fig. 
314,  x),  and  its  firm  coat  has  become  brown  and  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  mucilage 
(Fig.  323,  IV,  b)  which  often  appears  to  be  folded.  It  forms  a  papilla  (Fig,  384,  b') 
at  the  apex  which  shrivels  when  the  sptore  ripens,  A  layer  of  a  soft  substance, 
presenting  a  distinctly  prismatic  structure,  makes  its  appearance  (Fig.  324,  C)  on  the 
ontside  of  the  mucilaginous  layer,  and  becomes  in  its  turn  invested  by  a  third  layer 
which  is  thicker  than  itself  of  a  less  distinctly  organised  structure.  Both  these  layers 
leave    the    apex  of  the    spore  uncovered    and   fonn  a  funnel   through  which  the 
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antherozoids  penetrate  after  germination  (comp.  Fig.  314).  The  macroGpons  o( 
Marsilia  possess  a  similar  epispore,  [he  development  of  which  has  been  very  fully  bm 
not  very  in  e  1  ^  biy  descnbed  and  figu  ed  by  Russov  Accord  ng  to  him  the  mnd- 
laginous  inv  stmen  of  he  abo  ve  s  ster  cells  passes  over  to  he  macrospore  and 
forma  the  fi  t  layer  of  Is  ep  spore  hen  a  p  otoplasm  c  ves  cle  encloses  the  wbide 
macrospore  and  w  h  n  h  s  he  hck  pnsma  c  laje  s  of  he  ep  spore  are  developed. 
Russow's  account  confi  ms  he  v  ew  wh  cl  I  had  a  ready  expressed  that  these 
investing  laje  s  ae  depos  ed  f  om  w  hou  a  ev  whch  s  rendered  even  more 
probable  b  he  fa  s  kno  n  conce  n  ng  hesc  processes  n  the  Salvmiacex,  but 
it  makes  the  1  ole  p  o  ess  somewha  obscu  e  and  1  ha  e  no  material  at  present  lor 
a  fresh  stud>  of  he  fo  ma  on  of  he  ep  spo  e  n   he  Mars  1  aceae 

The  eje  on  of  he  mac  o  and  m  crospores  f  om  he  very  firm  sporocarps  u 
associated  h  ome  ema  kable  p  ocesses  for  a  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Hans  en     Tie  npe  f  u  s  of  /■  lular  a  globidftra  I  c  e  ther  m  moist 


earth  or  upon  t  the  all  s[  I  s  at  he  apex  n  o  fou  val  es  and  a  hyaline 
viscid  muc  lage  v  den  ly  len  ed  f  om  1  e  ssue  s  ]  a  a  ng  he  chambers  escapes 
and  forms  a  1  oj  upon  h  su  face  of  he  so  1  wh  h  con  nues  o  n  ease  n  s  ze  for 
some  days  In  th  ;>  muc  lage  ti  e  n  c  os]  ores  and  h  mac  ospo  es  a  e  earned  out, 
and  they  ge  m  na  e    n  W  hen  fc     1    a  o     has    aken  f  la  e  he  d  op  of  mucilage 

becomes  flu  d  nd  lea  e  he  fe  I  ed  ma  o  j  o  es  on  1  e  mo  s  ground  to  which 
they  are  a  U  1  ed  bj  he  00  1  a  of  h  p  o  hall  a  unt  1  the  fi  st  roo  of  the 
embryo  pene  as  i  g  325  rep  esen  s  he  mos  mpo  an  of  he  cor  esponding 
processes    n   he  ca  e  of  I/u     /  a  Sal  If    he    pr  ocarp  wh  ch  s  as  hard  as 

a  stone,  be  si  g!  Ij  nju  ed  along  s  v  n  al  ma  g  n  and  be  tl  en  placed  m  water,  the 
water  gains  a  ces  o  he  er  o  and  causes  1  e  s  uc  fo  m  ng  the  walls  of  the 
chambers  o  11  up  an  1  he  csul  s  ha  h  es  a  spl  s  along  s  en  ral  de  into 
two  valves  I  !  o  n  I  t,  32  -ff  ha  a  hja!  nc  ng  protrudes  wh  ch  lay  pre- 
vioii.'^ly  in     I      a  gle     lo  g     1  e       n     1  c  l^e    and   car     s  w   h    t  the  chamber! 
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KHitaining  the  son  which  are  less  capable  of  swclling-up.  As  the  ring  gradually 
npands  the  altachmenis  of  the  chambers  to  the  dorsal  margin  of  the  sporocarp 
become  ruptured  and  they  are  drawn  completely  out  of  the  testa.  As  a  rule  the 
UUchment  of  the  ring  is  broken  through  at  one  end,  it  then  straightens  itself  and 
bears  the  chambers,  which  ate  still  closed  sacs,  in  two  longitudinal  rows,  there  being 
DOW  a  considerable  interval  between  each  pair  of  chambers,  whereas  ihey  were  closely 
pocked  together  whilst  still  within  the  testa.  These  processes  are  completed  in  a  few 
boun,  both  kinds  of  spores  are  set  free,  and,  if  the  temperature  be  favourable, 
fcnitisation  takes  place  within  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  hours  after  placing  the  sporocarp  in 


(a)  Hiiiolagy^.  The  development  of  the  tissues 
of  the  Rhizocarps  agrees  in  all  essential  points 
with  that  of  the  true  Ferns.  The  growth  of  the 
stem,  of  the  root,  and  to  a  certain  extent  of  the 
leaves,  by  means  of  an  apical  cell,  is  as  evident 
here  as  in  the  Characex  and  Equisetacea',  and 
has  been  thoroughly  studied.  The  epidermis 
presents  sever^  peculiarities,  more  especially  as 
lo  the  stomata.  The  fundamental  tissue  is  re- 
markable, as  is  usually  the  case  with  water  or 
marsh  plants,  for  lis  large  intercellular  spaces 
For  information  as  to  the  occurrence  of  scleren 
chyma  in  the  leaves  and  n  the  testx,  the  me- 
romrs  of  Braun  and  of  Russo  v  must  be  consulted 
The  fibrovascular  bundles,  more  cspcc  ally  those 
of  the  Marsitiacei,  very  closely  resemble  those 
of  the  true  Ferns  in  their  compos  t  on  There 
is  a  central  lylem  entirely  surrounded  by  phloem 
and  this  again  is  invested  by  a  s  ngle  layer  of 
cells  with  folded  lateral  walls  form  ng  the  bundle 
sheath.  A  single  bundle  traverses  stem,  root,  and 
leaf.  In  Manilla,  the  bundle  branches  in  the  leaf, 
forming  a  dichotomous  venation.  A  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  of  the  Marsiliacez  shows  the 
fibrovascular  mass  forming  a  ring  surrounding  a 

central  mass  of  fundamental  tissue.  The  fibro-  iB~KEi^uV'nV(>AvHi^u>Li^':'c~ih^V^^i™ 
vascular  mass  consists  evidently  of  several  bundles  ^^^^^^u^t^^  'i^^'ottin- 
which  have  coalesced ;  that  this  is  so  is  indicated  5""™L"' "  T"**  ''""""'p  '"^  '"  w>™«MiJi 
by  the  fact  that  the  phloem  of  its  inner  side  is      "j  mairu^omnfit  '  "      '     """"^ 

bounded  by  a   bundle-sheath  just   as  the   outer 

side  is.  In  Firris  aquilina  it  often  happens  that  the  two  wide  cauline  bundles  of  the 
stem  unite  laterally  so  as  to  form  a  tube  enclosing  a  medulla. 

(b)  Claisificalion.  It  is  already  evident  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  the 
Rhizocarpea:  belong  to  two  clearly -de  fined  families,  of  which  the  one,  the  Salviniaceie 
b  closely  allied  to  the  true  Ferns,  whereas  in  the  other,  the  RlarsiliaccsE,  the  especial 
characteristics  of  the  order  find  their  most  complete  expression. 

Family  i.  Balvlmaceca.     Plants  floating  horizontally  on  the  surface  of  water.     The 


'  [For  further  details  o 
organe,  if'jr] 


this  -uiiject  sec  De  liarj,  VtrgUielitnJc  Ana 


c  ilcf  V'l-gclalioiis- 
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apical  cell  of  the  stem  fonns  two  rows  of  segments,  a  right  and  a  left.  Son  either  male 
or  female :  each  sorus  contained  in  a  unilocular  sporocarp.  Spores  invested  by  hardened 
frothy  mucilage  (Massulae,  Epispore).  The  prothallium  derived  from  the  macrospore 
is  well  developed  and  bears  several  archegonia.    ji%oUa  has  roots,  SaMnia  has  none. 

Family  2.  Marsiliaceffi.  Plants  creeping  on  moist  earth,  or  floating  to  some  extent 
in  water.  The  three-sided  apical  cell  of  the  stem  forms  two  dorso-Uteral  rows,  and 
one  ventral  row  of  segments.  Each  sorus  includes  both  macro-  and  microsporangia, 
and  two  or  more  sori  are  contained  in  the  multilocular  sporocarp.  Tlie  qxires  are  in- 
vested by  hardened  mucilage — epispore — which  presents  a  radially  prismatic  structure, 
and  is  to  some  extent  capable  of  swelling-up.  The  prothallium  of  the  macroq>ore  bears 
a  single  archegonium.    This  family  includes  the  genera  Marsilia  and  Pilularia* 


CLASS    IX. 

DiCHOTOMEiE  '. 

Hitherto  the  Lycopodieae,  Psilotum,  the  Selaginellae,  the  Iso€te3e,  eta,  have 
been  included  together  in  the  group  of  the  Lycopodiaceae,  and  rightly  so,  for 
these  genera  exhibit  not  only  in  their  habit,  but  also  in  their  morphology,  a  degree  of 
relationship  which  makes  it  impossible  to  separate  any  one  of  them  from  the  others 
with  the  view  of  erecting  it  into  a  new  class  or  of  including  it  in  one  of  the  other 
two  classes  of  Vascular  Cryptogams.  Recent  investigations  have,  however,  shown 
that  this  class  includes  two  well-defined  subdivisions  which  must  be  kept  distinct 
To  one  of  these  two  orders  belong  the  genus  Lycopodium  and  its  immediate  allies, 
and  it  must  therefore  necessarily  take  the  name  of  Lycopodiaceae;  consequently 
a  new  name  has  to  be  found  for  the  whole  class,  and  I  select  that  of  Dichotomeje, 
because  it  brings  into  prominence  one  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  plants,  that  the  branching  presents  the  appearance  of  being  the  result  of 
dichotomy,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  branching  of  the  stem  is  monopodiaL 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  two  modes  of  branching  gradually  pass 
one  into  the  other.  These  plants  are  as  remarkable  among  vascular  plants  for  their 
evident  tendency  to  branch  dichotomously  as  are  the  Equisetaceae  for  their  whorls  of 
leaves.  That  dichotomy  is  indeed  a  typical  peculiarity  of  these  plants  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  their  roots  are  the  only  ones  at  present  known  which  branch 
dichotomously. 

The  dichotomous  habit  of  the  branching  is  by  no  means  the  only  characteristic 
common  to  the  members  of  this  class,  as  a  comparison  with  the  Equisetaceas  and 
Filicineae  at  once  shows.  They  possess  but  little  in  common  with  the  Equisetaces 
except  perhaps  the  relatively  slight  development  of  the  leaves,  although  that  is 
brought  about  in  this  class  in  a  very  different  way,  for  the  similarity  in  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  sporangia  in  the  two  classes  does  not  merit  consideration  since, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  Filicineae,  this  is  a  characteristic  which  is  critical  only  for  the 

*  [Inasmuch  as  dichotomous  branching  is  not  universal  even  among  the  Lycopodieae,  many 
authors  prefer  to  designate  this  group  of  plants  as  IiycopodiiiaB.] 
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imaller  subdivisions.  It  is  easier  to  find  points  of  connection  between  this  group 
and  the  Filicioese,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  similarity  in  the  composition  of  the 
fibrovascukr  bundles,  and  certain  modifications  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which 
occur  in  the  two  classes,  but  the  external  conformation  is  the  most  important  point 
to  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  relationship.  In  the  Filicineae  the  well-developed 
kaves  form  the  principal  morphological  feature,  whereas  in  the  Dichotomeae  they  are, 
though  numerous,  of  very  simple  structure  and  of  small  size ;  in  the  one  class  the 
external  conformation  depends  upon  the  stem,  in  the  other  upon  the  leaves.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  note  that  each  leaf,  in  the  Dichotomeae,  produces  a  single 
sporangium,  whereas  each  leaf,  in  the  Equisetacese  and  Filicineae,  bears  several 
sporangia.  In  this  group  the  sporangium  arises  typically  near  to  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  and  it  is  of  but  little  consequence  that  in  some  cases  it  arises  further  back 
from  the  axil  of  the  leaf  or  even  from  the  stem ;  this  is  merely  an  example  of  an 
occurrence  common  among  Phanerogams  that  organs  of  the  same  morphological 
value  (in  their  case  the  branches)  arise  at  one  time  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  at  another 
in  its  axil,  or  even  from  the  stem  above  the  axil.  Although  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  mode  of  development  of  the  sporangia  is  insufficient  to  define 
the  principal  subdivisions  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  it  must  be  remarked  here  that, 
in  contrast  to  the  various  modes  occurring  in  the  Filicineae,  the  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  the  sporangia  is  constant,  even  when  the  other  morphological  characteristics 
are  widely  different;  here  the  sporangium  is  always  developed  from  a  group  of  cells. 
A  short  definition  of  the  two  orders — I.  Lycopodiaceae,  II.  Ligulatae— is  given  at 
the  close  of  the  introduction  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams. 


Order  I.    LYcopoDiACEiE  ^ 

I.  The  Sexual  generation  (Oophore).  The  conditions  which  are  necessary  for 
the  germination  of  the  spores  of  Lycopodium,  Psilotum,  etc.,  are  as  yet  unknown.  In 
spite  of  the  very  numerous  attempts  made  to  cultivate  them  only  one  observer, 
De  Bary,  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
prothallium  of  Lycopodium  inundaium.  The  endospore  protruded  as  a  spheroidal 
vesicle  from  the  exospore  which  had  split  into  three  valves :  the  vesicle  was  then 
divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into  an  inner  basal  cell,  which  underwent  no  subse- 
quent alteration,  and  an  outer  cell  which  grew  like  an  apical  cell  and  formed  two 
rows  of  segments.     Each  segment  was  then  subdivided  by  a  tangential  wall  into  an 


*  Bischoff,  Die  ciyptog.  Gewachse.  Nurnbcrg  1828. — Spring,  Monographic  de  la  famillc  des 
Lyoopod.  (Mem.  de  I'Acad.  roy.  Beige,  1842  et  1849). — Cramer,  iiber  Lycop.  Selago  in  Nageli  und 
Cramer,  Pfl.  phys.  Unters.  Heft  3, 1855. — De  Bary,  iiber  die  Keimung  der  Lycop.  in  Ber.  d.  naturf. 
Ges.  zu  Freiburg-i-Br.  and  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  1858.  Heft  IV. — Nageli  und  Leitgcb,  iiber  die  Wurzcln, 
in  Nageli's  Beit,  zur  wiss.  Bot.  Heft  4,  1867. — Payer,  Botanique  cryptogamique.  Paris  1868. — 
H^elmaier,  Bot.  Zeit.  1872. — Russow,  Vergl.  Unters.  Petersburg  1872. — Mettenius,  iiber  PAy//o- 
glogsum,  Bot.  Zeit.  1867. — Juranyi,  iiber  P&i7o/i/ot.  Bot.  Zcitg.  1871. — Fankhauser,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1873. — 
Strasbur^'er,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1873.  [Arcangeli,  Studii  su\  Lycopodium  Selago,  1874. — Prantl,  Bemerk.  ub. 
d.  Verwandtschaftsverhjillnissc  der  Gefasskrjptogamen ;  Verb.  d.  phys.-med.  Ges.  zu  Wurzburg, 
1875. — Braun,  Blattstcllung  und  Verzweigung  bei  Lycopodium,  Sitzber.  d.  bot.  Ver.  d.  Prov.  Branden- 
burg, 1874. — Hegelmaier,  Zur  Kenntniss  einiger  Lycopodinen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1874. — Bruchmann,  Ueb. 
Anlage  u.  Wachsthum  der  Wurzeln  von  Lycopodium,  Jenaische  Zeitschrift,  1874.] 
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inner  and  an  outer  cell,  so  that  at  this  stage  the  young  prothallium  consisted  of  four 
short  cells  forming  an  axial  row  terminated  above  by  the  apical  cell,  below  by  the 
basal  cell,  and  enclosed  laterally  by  two  rows  of  cells.  It  was  impossible  to  trace 
the  development  any  further.  Fifteen  years  later  (1872)  Fankhauser  found  in 
Switzerland  completely  developed  prothallia  oi  Lycopodium  annotinum  among  some 
Mosses,  one  of  which  was  still  connected  with  the  young  plant  of  the  second 
generation  (Fig.  326).  These  prothallia,  which  had  grown  in  the  absence  of  light, 
were  irregularly  lobed  masses  of  cells  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  furnished  sparingly 
with  small  root-hairs.  On  the  upper  surface  were  numerous  antheridia  which  are 
ovoid  cavities  in  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  cells  and 

filled  with  the  very  numerous  mother-cells  of  the  antbero- 
zoids.  The  form  of  the  antherozoids  themselves  was  not 
very  clearly  made  out.  These  prothallia  had  no  longer 
any  archegonia,  but  they  bore  young  plants :  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  Lycopadium  produces  only  one  kind  of  spores,  a 
conclusion  which  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  results  of 
direct  observation,  and  that  the  prothallia  are  monoecious, 
a  peculiarity  which  at  once  sharply  distinguishes  the  L}X0- 
podiceae  from  the  Iso^'teae  and  Sclaginelleae,  as  does  also 
the  very  considerable  size  attained  by  the  prothallium  and 
its  complete  independence  of  the  spore.  Probably  these 
conditions  are  the  same  in  those  genera  which  possess  but 
one  kind  of  spores,  Psilotum^  Tmesipieris^  PhylloglassuwL 
The  prothallia  of  Lycopodium  evidently  bear  several  arche- 
gonia, for  Fankhauser  found  on  them  young  plants  in 
various  stages  of  development.  From  the  attachment  of  the 
young  plant  to  the  prothallium,  it  appears  that  the  arche- 
gonia lie  upon  its  upper  surface  in  the  grooves  between  the 
lobes. 

2.  The  Asexual  generation  (Sporophore).  From  what  has 
already  been  said  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is  known  con- 
cerning the  development  of  the  embryo.  The  young  plants 
which  Fankhauser  found  were  attached  to  the  prothallium 
by  means  of  a  small  projection,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head  inserted  into  its  tissue.  This  projection  arises  at  the 
side  of  the  base  of  the  stem  and  of  the  first  root;  it  evidently  corresponds  to  the  foot 
of  Ferns. 

The  habit  of  the  mature  plajits  is  very  various  in  the  different  genera.  Some 
species  of  Lycopodium  have  an  erect  stem  and  erect  branches  (Z.  Selago\  in  which 
case  the  roots  arising  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  often  grow  downwards  within 
it  and  issue  in  a  tuft  from  its  base  (Z.  Phlegmariay  ulicifolium,  &c.).  Very  frequently 
the  main  stem  and  its  largest  branches  creep  upon  the  earth,  sending  out  roots  here 
and  there  into  the  soil,  only  certain  branches,  more  especially  those  which  bear  the 
sporangia,  being  erect.  In  these  forms  there  is  a  tendency  towards  bilateral 
organisation,  which  finds  expression  more  particularly  in  the  structure  of  the  axial 
fibrovascular  mass.     In  all  species  the  stem  is  thickly  covered  with  small,  narrow. 


FIC.  '^.—L\i-o,*o.ttHtfi  atitto- 
tinum,  after  Fankhauser;  f>  the 
prothHlliuin,  /  the  youiijf  plant ; 
n-  its  ruot  (natural  size). 
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sometimes  elongated  leaves.     The  differences  of  habit  are  chiefly  due  to  the  greater 

or  less  development  of  one  or  other  of  the  branches  of  the  bifurcations.      The 

sporangia  are  borne  in  Z.  Selago  in  the  axils  of  ordinary  foliage-leaves,  but  usually 

they  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  leaves  which  are  peculiar  in  shape  and  colour,  and 

which  form  terminal  spikes  on  special  fertile  branches  which  are  frequently  curiously 

modified. 

In  Psihtum  the  stem  is  thin,  much  branched,  and  developed  throughout  in 
a  bifurcate  manner,  so  that  the  plant  presents  the  appearance  of  a  straggling 
shrub.  It  possesses  no  true  roots,  but  a  number  of  underground  branches  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  roots.  The  leaves  are  few,  and  are  but  small  pointed  scales 
even  upon  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  above  ground.  The  sporangia  are 
borne  three  or  four  together  on  small,  short,  lateral  shoots  of  the  branches,  and 
do  not  form  a  definite  fructification.  Similar  arrangements  occur  in  Tmesipteris^ 
but  here  the  leaves  are  much  larger.  With  these  genera  is  associated  Phyllo- 
glossum,  a  small  Australian  plant  only  a  few  centimetres  high,  which  differs  from 
them  considerably.  It  consists  of  a  stem  arising  from  a  small  tuber,  and  bearing 
at  its  lower  part  a  rosette  of  a  few  long  leaves  and  one  or  more  lateral  roots ;  it 
is  prolonged  above  this  as  a  thin  scape  and  terminates  in  a  spike  of  small  leaves 
bearing  the  sporangia.  The  plant  is  propagated  by  means  of  adventitious  shoots 
consisting  of  a  tuber  with  a  rudimentary  leafless  bud :  in  this  respect  it  resembles 
our  native  Ophr}'deae. 

The  development  of  the  vegetative  organs  is  only  thus  completely  known  with 
reference  to  native  Lycopodieae;  our  knowledge  of  the  other  genera  is  very  frag- 
mentary. We  are  indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  to  the  labours  of 
Hegelmaier,  of  Leitgeb,  and  of  Nageli.  According  to  Cramer,  Pfeffer,  and  Hegel- 
maier,  and  this  is  corroborated  by  my  own  observations,  the  growing  end  of  the  stem 
of  Lycopodium  does  not  possess  a  single  apical  cell ;  this  is  true  also  of  the  leaf  and 
of  the  root.  The  growing  point  of  the  stem  consists  of  a  small-celled  primary 
meristem  which  does  not  in  all  cases  present  a  distinct  differentiation  of  dermalogen 
and  periblem,  but  there  is  a  distinct  axial  plerome  which  extends  to  close  below  the 
apex.  In  Z.  Selago  the  apex  is  flat,  but  in  Z.  complanaium^  clavatum^  annoiinum, 
aiptnum,  &c.,  it  projects  beyond  the  youngest  leaves  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Just  as 
in  Phanerogams,  the  leaves  and  the  rudimentary  branches  are  not  developed  from 
single  cells  of  the  growing-point,  but  from  groups  of  cells  which  include  both  the 
superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  primary  tissue. 

The  branching  of  the  stem  of  Lycopodium  may  be  generally  described  as  being 
dichotomous,  although,  according  to  Hegelmaier,  the  first  development  of  a  branch 
begins  in  many  cases  at  the  side  of  the  growing  apex  of  the  stem.  In  all  cases, 
however,  this  takes  place  above  the  youngest  leaves  without  any  reference  to  their 
position,  and  herein  it  differs  from  the  branching  of  Phanerogams.  According  to 
Cramer  two  new  growing  points  of  equal  activity  are  formed  side  by  side  upon  the 
flat  apical  surface  of  Z.  Selago^  and  they  in  turn  develope  dichotomously,  and 
Hegelmaier  found  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  the  vegetative  shoots  of  heterophyllous 
species  (Z.  complanaiuniy  chamctcyparissus).  In  these  cases  then  true  dichotomy 
occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rudiment  of  the  branch  appears  as  a  lateral  pro- 
tuberance from  the  projecting  growing  point  of  the  vegetative  shoots  of  Z.  clavaium 
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and  annotinum  and  of  the  creeping  shoots  of  Z.  inundatum;  yet  it  arises  in  sudi 
a  manner  that  the  branching  may  be  regarded  as  being  closely  allied  to  dichotomj. 
The  bifurcation  of  the  fertile  branch  of  Z.  alpinum  presents  another  form  of 
dichotomy  (false  dichotomy),  for  here  the  growing-point  is  extended  by  the  develop- 
ment of  two  new  growing  points,  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left  side  of 
it;  the  central  one  then  ceases  its  activity,  whereas  that  of  the  two  lateral  ones 
commences,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  parent  shoot  becomes  indistinguishable.  Those 
Lycopodieae  which  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows,  and  which  resemble  the 
Selaginellese  (Z.  complanaium^  chamcBcyparissus),  branch  in  one  plane  only,  which 
coincides  with  that  of  the  larger  leaves;  whereas  those  species  which  have  their 
leaves  arranged  spirally  or  in  whorls,  branch  in  various  intersecting  planes.  Hegd- 
maier  recognised  the  bulbils  which  occur  in  several  species  (Z.  Selago,  iuadum, 
reflexurn)  as  being  peculiarly  modified  branches.  They  arise  on  the  shoot  in  the 
place  of  leaves.  They  fall  off  of  themselves,  and  are  provided  with  a  few  leaves  and 
a  rudimentary  root. 

Since  the  leaves  are  closely  placed  by  the  side  of  and  above  each  other  from  the 
first,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  stem,  there  are  no  intemodes  (as  also  in 
Ophtoglossum^  Maratiia^  Aspidium,  Isoeies);  and  not  only  so,  but  the  outer  cortical 
layer  of  the  stem  is  genetically  connected  with  the  tissue  of  the  bases  of  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  become  separated  the  one  from  the  other  by  subsequent  intercalary 
growth,  and  in  many  cases  ,the  base  of  the  leaf  becomes  sharply  defined  from  the 
stem. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  leaves  of  Lycopodieae  appear  as  multicellular  lateral 
protuberances  of  considerable  breadth  upon  the  growing  apex  of  the  stem.  They 
grow  at  first  apically,  but  this  soon  terminates  in  the  formation  of  a  hair-like 
prolongation ;  all  further  growth  is  intercalary  at  the  base  of  the  leaf.  The  size  and 
form  of  the  leaves  are  very  different  in  the  various  species,  but  they  are  alwajrs 
simple  unbranched,  and  not  stalked  but  sessile  with  a  narrow  base.  Occasionally 
their  surfaces,  with  the  exception  of  the  free  apices,  are  closely  applied  to  the  stem 
(as  is  the  case  in  Thujd)^  but  more  commonly  the  leaves  are  quite  free.  They  are 
acicular,  or  at  any  rate  of  small  width,  and,  as  in  all  Dichotomeae,  a  mid-rib  only  and 
no  lateral  veins  is  present. 

The  phyllotaxis  is  sometimes  verticillate,  sometimes  spiral,  and  both  kinds  may 
occur  on  the  same  plant.  The  whorls  may  consist  of  pairs  of  leaves  which 
decussate,  or  of  three,  four,  or  more,  and  are  arranged  in  creeping  stems  on  zones 
the  planes  of  which  are  oblique  to  the  long  axis  of  the  stem.  The  number  of  leaves 
in  a  whorl  varies  even  on  the  same  shoot.  According  to  Hegelmaier,  the  whorls  are 
true  ones ;  the  leaves  composing  them  are  developed  simultaneously  and  at  the  same 
level  at  the  punctum  vegetationis.  Where  the  phyllotaxis  is  spiral  it  is  so  from  the 
first,  and  the  divergence  undergoes  no  important  modification.  The  small  and  very 
various  divergences  of  the  leaves  are  remarkable,  as  Braun  pointed  out ;  he  found  in 
Z.  clavaium  the  following  divergences,  f ,  j-^j,  \,  j-^y,  ^^^  as  well  as  whorls  consisting 
of  from  four  to  eight  leaves ;  in  Z.  annotinum  they  were  f ,  ^,  and  whorls  of  four  or 
five  leaves;  in  Z.  inundatum  f  and  whorls  of  five  leaves  (Bot.  Zeit.  1872,  p.  815). 

The  much  bifurcated,  multiangular,  thin  stem  of  Psilotum  grows  by  means  of 
a  three-sided  apical  cell,  which,  according  to  Nageli  and  Leitgeb,  forms  (in  the 
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subterranean  shoots)  three  spiral  rows  of  segments,  the  segmental  walls  advancing 
in  tbe  aaodal  direction,  as  in  many  Mosses.  The  small  widely  separated  leaves, 
which  have  no  (ibro -vascular  bundles,  are  borne  upon  the  angles  of  the  stem  and  bear 
no  apparent  relation  to  its  branches. 

Psilolum  Iriquttrum  is  a  plant  perfectly  destitute  of  roots,  forming  however  a 
number  of  undei^round  shoots  which  s-erve  the  purpose  of  roots  and  are  extremely 
similar  to  ihem.     On  the  shoots  of  the  rhizonae  which  approach  the  surface  of  the 
ground  may  be  detected  »'ith  a  lens  minute  leaves  of  a  whitish  colour  and  acicular 
shape  ;  the  deeper  root-like  shoots  have  a  blunter  end,  on  which  no  trace  of  leaves 
can  be  delected,  even  with  the  lens.     While  the  anatomical  alruclure  of  the  super- 
ficial shoots  corresponds  to  that  of  the  true  stem  of  these  plants,  in  these  deeper 
shoots  the  vascular  bundles  are  united  into  an  axial  group,  as  in  true  roots.    l"he 
shoots  which  hear  visible  rudiments  of  leaves  may  turn  upwards,  become  green  and 
transformed  into  ordinary  foliage-shoots,  while  the  root-like  shoots,  which  are  more 
lender,  may  also  turn  upuards,  become  thicker,  and   assume    the  appearance  of 
the  ordinary  superfitial  rhizome-shoots.     In  this  point  therefore  they  differ  at  once 
Irom  true  roots,  but  still  more  in  the  absence  of  a  root-cap.     They  terminate  in  an 
ipical  cell,  which  forms  oblique  segments  alternating  in  different  directions.     The 
Dost  important  point,  however,  is  that  these  shoots  really  possess  rudiments  of  leaves 
irhich  consist  of  only  a  few  cells  and  do  not  project  above  the  surface,  but  remain 
concealed  in  the  tissue.     They  are  best  recognised  in  longitudinal  section,  when 
tbqr  arc  seen   to   consist  of  an  apical  cell  and  from  two  to  five  cells  with    the 
,    characteristic  arrangeiflent  of  leaf-cells.      Similar  rudimentary  leaves  consisting  of 
^l  few  cells  occur  also  on  the  ordinar)-  riiizome-shoois,  where,  however,  they  do 
■ot  undergo  further  development,  especially  when  tbe  end  of  the  shoot  appears 
■^ove  ground.     The  root-like  shoots  branch  hke  the  ordinary  ones ;  a  cell  is  cut 
^*ff  by  an  oblique  wall  from  one  of  the  youngest  segments,  and   forms  the  apical 
^cfl  of  the  new  shoot. 

The  other  genera  all  possess  true  roots.  In  the  Lycopodieie  with  creeping 
Or  climbing  stems  they  arise  singly  and  dichotomise  in  rectangularly  intersecting 
Pfanes  in  the  soil.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  the  Lycopodieie  witn 
**»ict  stems,  such  as  in  L.  Selago,  PhUgmaria,  ulicifalium,  the  roots  issue  in  a  tuft 
•*»»  the  base  of  the  stem  which  is  somewhat  tubercular.  These  roots  originate  high 
^1^  in  the  stem,  as  high  as  five  centimetres  and  even  above  the  first  bifurcation 
Strasburger ;  they  develope  at  the  periphery  of  the  axial  fibro-vascular 
■s«B,  but  they  are  peculiar  in  that  they  grow  down  through  the  fundamental  tissue  of 
^  «tem  and  even  dichotomise  there.     (Compare  with  Aiigiopiem.  p.  417-) 

The  Sporangia,  in  the  genus  I.ycopodium,  occur  singly  on  the  bases  of  the 
•*»«  Of  in  iheir  axils.  As  in  all  Dichotomeae,  they  are  here  larger  than  in  the 
"**to.  I'hey  are  borne  on  short  broad  stalks,  and  the  capsule  is  somewhat  reniform, 
Jcnger  axis  lying  transversely  to  that  of  the  leaf.  They  open  by  means  of  a  slit 
'^ng  in  this  direction  over  the  apex,  two  valves  being  formed  which  remained 
■•^d  at  the  base.  l"he  contained  spheroidal  or  telrahedral  rather  small  spores  arc 
"■•crous :  they  all  have  the  same  shape  and  are  provided  with  a  sculptured  exospore. 
*tI  liad  pointed  out  in  the  first  edition  of  this  book  (1868)  that  the  sporangia  of 
yullicellular  protuberances  of  the  tissue  of  the  le3ve&.^ 
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Hegelmaier  and  Russow  have  confinned  and  extended  the  observation.  They  are 
developed  from  a  small  g:roup  of  epideimal  cells,  as  Goebel  has  shown,  and,  in  coa- 
sequence  of  rep>eated  divisions,  Ihey  soon  appear  as  flat  projections  occnpjing  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  leaf,  conjiscing  of  a  group  of  internal  cells  covend 
by  an  external  layer.  Tangential  divisions  take  place  in  the  e^ndennal  cells  hj  metn 
of  which  the  wall  becomes  two-layered,  and  the  upper  or  external  portitxi  of  At 
lapctum  is  formed,  the  tapetnra  being  completed  by  umilar  divisions  taking  place  ■ 


more  deeply  placed  cells  :  the  archesporium  probably  consists  of  a  transverse  row  of 
cells;  these  undergo  division  and  form  a  rounded  mass  of  spore-mother -cells. 
These  cells  become  isolated,  their  walls  undergo  considerable  thickening,  and,  after  an 
indicated  division  into  two  they  form  four  chambers  (the  so-called  '  special  mother- 
cells '),  within  each  of  which  the  contained  protoplasm  surrounds  itself  with  a 
permanent  spore-wall.  It  is  not  until  the  projections,  spines,  &c.,  have  been 
developed  upon  this  wall  that  the  walls  of  the  chambers  of  the  mother-cells  arc 
absorbed. 
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The  natnre  of  the  sporangia  of  Psdotum  and  of  Tmesipi  ris  is  in  many  respects 
In  Pnlohtm  the  short  branches  which  bear  the  apparently  tntocular 
^NMan]^  >  arise  as  lateral  papillae  on  the  growing  point  and  according  to  Juranyi 
we  provided  with  a  three  sided  apical  cell  like  the  vegetative  branches  A  fibro 
»Mcnlar  bundle  runs  from  that  of  the  parent  shoot  to  the  papilU  but  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  half  of  its  height  The  two  small  lea\es  of  this  fertile  branch 
vlsch  were  formerly  regarded  as  being  the  segments  of  a  single  leaf  arise  separately 
from  the  papilla  and  coalesce  at  a  later  period  Even  at  a  (olerabl)  advanced  stage 
Uk  papilla  still  consists  of  undifferentiated  tissue  which  as  in  the  case  of  the  anthers 
of  Phanerogams,  forms  parietal  layers  and  three  groufs  of  spore  mother  cells  in 
dus  way  three  loculi  are  formed  which  are  separated  by  longitudinal  walls  and  an 
axial  mass  of  tissue  and  which  project  considerably  on  the  extenor  1  regard  these 
tbite  Icxruli  as  so  manj  sporangia  which  are  formed  in  the  apical  part  of  the  fertile 
ahoot  to  which  the  axial  fibro  vascular  bundle  extends  In  Tmesiplms  the  spo 
raDgium,  which  is  apparently  divided  into  two  loculi  by  a  transverse  septum  is  borne 
npon  a  small  lateral  branch  which  bears  a  leaf  to  ihe  right  and  to  the  left 


Hiitology*.  The  Epidtrmu  of  the  leaves  of  L  annolmum  cimatum  and  Selago 
\s  provided  with  tomata  on  both  surfaces  the  stomata  are  often  arranged  m  small 
groups.  The  leaves  of  the  heterophyllous  species  which  have  them  arranged  id  four 
rows,  possess  stomata  on  their  inner  surface  stomata  occur  on  the  outer  surfaces 
of  those  portions  of  the  leaves  which  adhere  to  the  stem  and  which  are  directed 
towards  the  earth  The  epidermis  of  the  root  is  sometimes  strongly  cuticulansed  as 
in  L.  elavatum. 

The  FunJamental  Thiuf  of  the  stem  consists  of  cells  which  are  sometimes  thin-walled 
throughout,  as  in  L.  mundaium,  but  usually  the  inner  layers  have  thick  walls,  and  are 


'  [Tbii  has  been  cleared  up  by  Gocbtl  (.Beilr.  z.  vergL  Entwick.  der  Sporangien.  Bot.  Zeil. 
l88l>.  He  ftniU  that  the  "Irilocular  sporaigium'  ol  Psilolum  is  really  a  Eroup  of  three  sporangia, 
each  of  which  contains  primarily  a  unicellular  archespoiium.  from  which  n  two-layeted  tapetum  is 
nbieqiKDtiy  derived,  as  also  Ihe  mothcr^cells  of  the  spores.  The  '  loculi '  of  the  apparenlly  hilocular 
qxuangia  ot  Tmiiipttrit  are.  like  those  of  Pahtiim,  which  they  closely  rc^mhle  in  their  development, 
really  distinct  sporangia.] 

'  [For  further  details  see  De  Bary's  Vergleicheade  Anatomic,  1877.] 
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prosenchymatouS)  or  even  sclerenchymatous,  though  they  never  become  brown  like 
those  of  the  Ferns  (Fig.  328). 

The  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  is  sharply  defined  from  the  ground  tissue  by  a  weD- 
developed  bundle-sheath  consisting  of  from  one  to  three  layers  of  cells.  In  the  leaves 
of  the  heterophyllous  species  air-cavities  exist,  and  they  are  found  also  in  the  stem 
of  L.  inundatum.  In  this  species  Hegelmaier  found  gum-canals  in  the  stenti  and  leaves 
(one  in  the  mid-rib),  which  are  formed  by  the  gradual  separation  of  cells  from  each 
other.  The  bordering  cells  project  into  the  canal  like  varicose  hairs.  In  L,  ammathmm 
such  canals  occur  only  in  the  fertile  branch. 

The  Fibro-vascular  Bundles  of  the  Lycopodiex  are  very  characteristic.  In  the  stem 
and  in  the  root  there  is  a  large  axial  cylinder  which  has  usually  a  circular  outlme. 
In  this  (Fig.  328)  lie  bands  of  xylem  which  are  either  isolated  or  united  in  varioos 
ways  so  as  to  form  figures  which  would  be  symmetrically  bisected  by  an  axial  longi- 
tudinal section.  Transverse  sections  taken  at  different  heights  show  the  xylem  arranged 
in  different  patterns,  for  the  bands  anastomose  in  their  course.  These  bands  of  xylem 
consist,  like  those  of  Ferns,  of  trachei'des  which  are  ppinted  at  the  ends,  which  are 
wider  in  the  centre  than  at  the  edges  of  the  bundle,  and  which,  when  they  are  narrow, 
have  round  pits,  when  broad,  the  pits  are  fissure-like.  Small  spiral  vessels  (proto-xylem 
cells)  are  to  be  found  at  the  edges  of  the  bands  of  xylem.  In  creeping  and  oblique  stems 
the  concavity  of  the  bands  is  always  directed  upwards.  These  bands  are  embedded  in 
a  mass  of  small-celled  phloem,  in  which  rows  of  wider  cells  lying  between  the  xylem 
bundles  occur.  Although,  according  to  Hegelmaier,  these  cells  possess  no  sieve-plates, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the  sieve-tubes. 

The  * proto-phloem  cells*  (bast-fibres)  lie  toward  the  exterior  between  the  ends 
of  the  xylem  bundles.  The  arrangement  of  the  elements  recalls  that  of  the  axial 
cylinder  of  roots.  Within  the  bundle-sheath  are  several  layers  of  rather  large  cells 
which  invest  the  peripheral  phloem;  to  these  Hegelmaier  has  given  the  name  of 
*  phloem-sheath,*  and  probably  they  truly  correspond  to  the  layer  occurring  in  Ferns 
to  which  the  same  name  has  been  given.  I  maintain  the  view  which  I  formerly  ex- 
pressed that  the  axial  cylinder  of  the  stem  of  the  Lycopodieac  consists  of  several 
fibro-vascular  bundles  which  have  coalesced ;  for  Hegelmaier's  argument  against  it,  that 
the  bands  of  xylem  are  not  isolated  throughout  their  whole  extent,  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  and  moreover  the  resemblance  between  the  axial  cylinder  of  the  stem  and 
that  of  the  root  supports  my  view.  Each  leaf  contains  a  single  thin  fibro-vascular  bundle 
of  very  simple  structure,  which  runs  very  obliquely  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  through 
the  cortex,  to  become  connected  lower  down  with  the  margin  of  one  of  the  xylem 
bundles  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  Psihium  contain  no  fibro-vascular  bundles.  Ac- 
cording to  Russow  the  xylem  of  the  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  of  the  stem  forms 
an  angular  hollow  cylinder  at  the  projecting  angles  of  which  are  groups  of  narrow  spiral 
vessels. 

The  axial  cylinder  is  cauline :  it  can  be  followed  in  the  procambial  condition  to  just 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  stem.  The  rows  of  spiral  cells  are  first  formed  within  the 
xylem  bands,  with  which  the  similar  elements  in  the  bundles  of  the  leaves  become  con- 
nected (Fig.  327)  long  before  the  development  of  the  tracheides. 


Order  II.     Ligulat-e\ 

I.  The   Sexual   Generation   (Oophore).      Like   the   Rhizocarpeoe   among  the 
Filicineae,  the  Ligulatae,  including  the  genera  Selaginella  and  Isob'/es,  are  distinguished 


*  Hofmeister,  Vergleich.  Unlers.  1851. — (Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
Higher  Cr^'ptogamia,  Ray  Soc.) — Hofmeister,  Entwick.  dcr  Iso'etes  lacustris,  in  Abhand.  d.  Kooigl. 
Sachs,  der  Wiss.  IV.  i855.~Nageli  und  Lcitgeb,  iibcr  Entstehung  und  Wachsthum  dcr  Wurzeln,  in 
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among  the  DicbotomeEe  in  that  they  possess  spores  of  two  kinds,  the  macrospores 
and  the  microspores.  As  in  the  Rhizocarpese  so  here  the  carrying  back  of  sexual 
dfferentiation  to  the  development  of  the  spores  is  associated  with  this  peculiarity, 
dnt  the  spores  in  germinating  seem  to  attain  their  object,  the  formation  of  re- 
pnidnctive  organs,  a&  directly  as  possible,  for  the  prothallium  is  not  a  plant  capable 
of  independent  growth  but  a  development  of  tissue  within  the  spore.  The  mode 
in  which  this  is  brought  about  in  the  DgulalEe  diSfers  in  essential  points  from 
that  obtaining  among  the  Rhizocarpe^e. 

The  MicrospoTts  oi  IsoHla  and  Selaginella  do  not  produce  the  mother-cells  of 
the  antherozoids  immediately  from  their  contents,  as  was  formerly  thought.  To  the 
matise  of  Millardet  mentioned  in  the  foot-note  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
so  important  in  connection  with  the  relationship  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  to  the 
Gymnosperms,  that  at  the  period  when  the  microspores  are  ripe,  their  contents  are 
transformed  into  a  mass  of  tissue  consisting  of  but  few  cells.     One  of  these  cells 


remains  sterile,  and  may  be  considered  a  rudimentary  prothallium ;  white  from  the 
others  originate  the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids,  and  these  may  therefore  be 
looked  on  as  a  rudimentary  antheridium. 

The  microspore  of  Isoeiet  lacmtris  breaks  up,  after  hibernation,  into  a  very 
small  sterile  cell  and  a  large  one  comprising  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  contents 
(Fig.  329  A — C).  The  former  (»),  cut  off  by  a  firm  wall  of  cellulose,  does  not 
undergo  any  further  considerable  changes ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  splits  up 
into  four  primordial  cells  without  cell-walls,  of  which  the  two  ventral  ones  produce 

NiigcU's  Beitr.  i.  \Vis5.  Bot,  IV.  1S6;.— A.  Biann,  iiber/ioi/w,  in  Monatsbcr.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1863.— 
Hilde,  Filices  Europe  et  Atlaiilidis,  Leipiig  1867.— Millardel,  lo  prolhallium  male  des  crypt,  vase. 
Strasbnrg  iBfig. — Pfcffer,  Enlw.  des  Keims  dcr  Gatlung  Stlagiailla  in  Hanstein's  Bot.  Abhand.  IV. 
1871. — Janczewski,  Bot.  Zcilg.  1871,  p.  441. — Tschistiakoff,  iiber  Sporencntivick clung  ron  luMa.  in 
Ndovo  Giomale  bol.  Ilal.  1B73.— Russow,  Vergl.  Unlera.  Petersbure  187a.— [Braun.  Ueb.  Blall- 
ttellnnK  urd  Veriweigung  bei  Selagimlla.  Siliber.  d.  lol.  Ver.  d,  Prov.  Brandenburg,  1874.— Hegel- 
aaier.  Zur  Kcnni.  einiger  Lycopodinen.  Bot.  Zcitg.  1874.— Treub,  Rccherches  sor  Us  organe*  de  U 
T^G^Iion  dn  StlaginMa  Martmsii.  1877.] 
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each  Iwo  anilierozoid-motlier-ceils.  and  therefore  four  in  alL  Pfeffer 
the  sla'.ements  of  Millardet  that  in  SelagiiKlla,  long  before  ihe  spores  escape  fm» 
the  sporangium,  a  small  sterile  cell  13  first  of  all  separated  by  a  firm  wall,  whik  the 
other  large  cell  breaks  up  into  a  number  (6  lo  8)  of  primordial  cells  (Fig,  331  A—Di 
tie  found,  iiowever,  (heir  arrangement  different  in  Stlaginrlla  Marlensii  and  cai§Uifaa 
from  that  which  Millardet  described  in  the  case  of  S.  KrnussiaHa,  a  vsuioiion  whidi 
seems  immaterial  when  compared  with  similar  differences  in  the  asiticridiiiD 
of  Ferns.  The  essential  difference  between  (he  results  of  the  two  obseivers  cca- 
sists  ill  this : — that,  according  to  Millardet,  only  two  of  the  primordial  cells  prmlicr 
the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids,  which  then,  increasing  in  number,  cauu  ^ 
absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  primordial  cells,  and  fill  up  the  spore;  while  Pfeffer  fisttod, 
in  his  species,  that  all  the  primordial  cells  underwent  further  division,  and  am- 
trihuted  lo  the  formation  of  the  antherozoids.  As  to  the  mode  of  dcvclopmnn 
of  the  antherozoids  they  were  both  in  accordance.  In  Isoiles  the  iiothcroiaJi 
are  long  and  slender,  attenuated,  and  splitting  up  at  both  ends  into  a  lufl  onuoj 
slender  cilia ;  in  Selagintlh  they  are  sliorler,  ihick  behind,  fiincly  dn<ni 
front,  and  divided  there  inio  two  long  fine  cilia.     In  the  perfectly  mature 


ibe  antherozoids  are  rolled  up  into  an  elongated  helix  or  into  a  short  spind 
mode  of  their  formation  in  the  mother-cells  is  the  same  in  both  genen,  mJ  ■] 
In  essential  points  with  that  of  Ferns.     A  cell-nucleus  is  not  present  it  the  4 
when  the  amherozoid  is  fiVst  formed;  the  contents  of  the  cell  arc  perfectly  h 
geneous ;    the  antherozoid  originates  from   a  shining    scarcely    granuhr  b 
protoplasm  which  encloses  a  vacuole,  the  cilia  at  one  end  being  formed  &nUM 
the  spiral  body  becoming  differentiated  from  before  backwards  by  a  kinJ  oftf^ 
ting  of  the  protoplasm.     The  antherozoid  is  originally  curved  spirally  1 
central  vacuole ;    this   latter,   surrounded    by    a    fine    membrane,    not  n 
remains  attached  lo  the  posterior  end  of  the  antherozoid  after  il 
is  carried  along  by  it.     The  movement  does  not  last  longer  than  five 
the  antherozoids  of  hni'les,   in  Sdagi'nella  from  one-half  to  three-quarten  ^ 
hour.     From  the  commencement  of  germination  till  the  complete  maturilj'  ([ 
anlbcrozoids  there  is,  in  Isvt'les,  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks ;  the  s 
from  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  is  necessary  in  Se/agim/Ja. 

The  MiKrospores  produce  ihi^  female  prothallium,  which  is  aii  cndogeuntf  I 
ture  in  a  still  higher  degree  even  than  is  die  caae  ia  ihe  RMioggpi.    fa  B 
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e  mode  of  ils  devdopmeni,  it  shows  a  sliU  greater  resemblance  to  the  tissue 
.  fijls  up  ihe  embryo-sac  of  Gymnosperms,  and  even  of  Angiosperras.  In  Iseftet 
cavity  begins  to  be  filled  with  cellular  tissue  a  few  weeks  after  the  escape  of  the 
oospores  from  the  decaying  macrosporangium  ;  the  cells  of  this  tissue  are  all  at 
:  Baked  (without  cell-wall);  they  appear  to  become  enclosed  in  firm  cell-walls 
y  when  the  whole  cavity  of  the  endospore  is  filled  with  them  (Fig.  330).  In 
meantime  the  endospore  thickens,  becomes  differentiated  into  layers,  and 
times  a  finely  granular  appearance,  phenomena  which,  as  Hofmeisler  insists,  are 
libaled  in  like  manner  in  the  cmbr3'0-sacs    of  Conifers.      The   spherical  pro- 


llliuin  now  swells  up,  the  three  convergent  edges  of  the  exospore  burst  length- 
te  and  thus  form  a  three-rayed  fissure,  where  the  prothallium  is  covered  only 

the  membranous  endospore;  this  also  peels  off,  and  softens,  linally  exposing 
I  corresponding  part  of  the  prothallium.  At  its  apex  appears  the  first  arche- 
binm ;    if  this  is  not  fertilised,  several  others  are  subsequendy  formed  at  ils  side. 

SeiagtiuUa,  even  when  the  macrospores  are  still  lying  in  the  spoiangium,  the 
eal  region  is  found  to  be  clothed  with  a  small-celled  meniscus -shaped  mass  of 
MB  which  is  probably  formed,  during  the  ripening  of  the  spores,  by  the  division 
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of  an  accumulation  of  protoplasm.  This  tissue  afterwards  produces  ihe  arcfacsonia, 
and  is  iherefore  the  true  prothaUium  ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  disseminatioo  free 
cell- formation  begins  beneath  it  in  the  spore-cavity,  fttially  filling  up  the  whole  oitnjr, 
and  forming  a  large-celled  tissue,  «hich  Pfeffer,  siipi>oned  by  considerations  wuh 
which  I  also  agree,  compares  to  ihe  endoaperm  of  Angiospeims,  and,  folloinn; 
this  analogy,  calls  by  the  same  name.  At  the  period  of  fertilisation  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  the  macrospores  of  Sdagiiulla  contain,  therefore,  boib 
a  prothaUium  and  an  endosperm.  The  formation  of  the  archegonia  begins  em 
before  the  rupture  of  the  exospore,  which  occurs  in  this  genus  in  the  same  tDaam 
as  in  Isofles.  The  first  archegonium  originates  at  the  apes  of  the  prolhallium ;  (k 
others  arise,  whether  the  first  is  fertilised  or  not.  In  centrifugal  sacc^sion  on  fit 
exposed  parts  of  the  prothaUium. 

In  both  genera  the  archegonium  originates  by  division  of  a  superficial  od 
parallel  to  the  surface  ;  the  upper  of  the  two  new  cells  divides  into  four  cePs  pliod 
crosswise,  each  of  which  splits  by  an  oblique  division  into  two,  one  lying  oier  die 
other ;  in  this  way  the  neck  is  formed,  consisting  of  four  rows,  each  of  two  tdif 
■  in  Selagittflla,  and  of  four  cells  in  hoi'les.  The  lower  of  the  fir«  two  cells  sen* 
out  a  narrow  prolongation  between  the  neck-cells,  which  becomes  the  caiul-afl 
of  the  neck  (Fig,  331  11).  The  lower  larger  portion,  the  central-cell  accordaj 
to  Janczewski,  then  has  a  small  portion  of  its  protoplasm  cut  off  which  correspooJ- 
to  the  ventral  canal-ccll  of  the  other  Arcliegoniata,  the  remainder  constituting  tit 
oosphere.  The  two  canal-cells  become  mucilaginous  and  are  extended  frocD  ik 
opiened  neck  so  as  to  permit  the  access  of  the  antherozoids  to  the  oosphere. 

z.  Tlie  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore).  Tfie  DevelofmetU  e/  Ifu  Emim 
The  first  division  of  the  oospore  (formation  of  the  basal  wall)  differs  from  ili*'  '^ 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  taking  place  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  archcgoniiini 
According  lo  Hofmeister,  each  of  the  two  cells  first  formed  is  divided  in  laOi 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  first  division,  ibe  lelation  of  which  » 
the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  Ihe  stem,  and  the  foot  of  the  embryo,  rcquirtt  jtl 
further  elucidation'.  The  formation  of  the  embryo  of  SflagineUa  has  <mt^ 
been  investigated  in  detail  by  Pfeffer.  From  an  elongation  of  the  ujjper  hilf 
(hypnbasal)  of  the  oospore  is  formed  the  Susfifnsor,  a  body  which  is  wanung  in  ^ 
other  Cryptogams,  but  universally  present  in  Phanerogams,  and  through  whiti  ^ 
gintUa  consequently  approaches  flowering  plants.     The  suspensor  seldom 


'  [According  to  Bruchmann   (Jenaische  Zcitsdirifl,   1874)   the  nppn  (epitiaul)  a 
rapidly  towards  the  neck  of  the  archrgoninm  and  produces  the  spei  of  (he  stem  and  Aell 
(cotyledon)  :  at  the  lower  put  ol  Ihe  anleriot  sucHice  of  the  cotyledon  '  * 

to  the  '  ligula,'  and  il  is  the  cells  lying  imm«dialely  al  the  tiase  of  this  oigan  whidi  o 
growing  point  of  the  stem.    The  lower  (hypobasall  of  the  Iwo  primary  ctlli  grows  sIowlTdi 
into  the  spore,  forming  Ihe  foot;   frDin  the  superficial  cells  of  Ihal  part  whji^  h  d 
opposite  to  Ihe  growing  point  of  the  slem  ihe  primary  toot  is  developed.     From  ihc 
researches  of  K.ieniti.Gerlofl'  (Bol.  Zeiig.  iSSi]  il  appears  that  the  Grst  diviuotu  of  thi  M 
resemble  those  in  Ihc  Filicinex  (see  atpra.  p.  41b).    The  two  anterior  sniierior  (epibval)  R 
give  rise  to  Ihe  cotyledon,  the  two  posterior  [hypobasal)  superior  octoiils  lo  Ihe  root,  aad  B 
inferior  to  ihc  foot.    The  ligula  is  developed  from  one  of  the  colytedoiuuy  o 
octants  a  cotyledonary  ahealh  is  also  developed.    He  does  not  agree  with  B 
hw  an  exogenous  otigin.] 
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t  simple  cell ;  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  divisions  usually  laltes  place  in  its 
lower  part  {Rg.  332,  A — D).  The  embryo  itself  originates  from  (he  lower  (epibasal) 
half  of  the  oospore.  By  the  elongation  of  the  suspensor  and  the  compression  and 
absorption  of  the  surrounding  cells,  the  embryo  is  forced  into  the  endosperm,  in 
which  it  now  undergoes  further  development,  as  in  Phanerogams.  In  the  molher- 
ceH  of  the  embryo  (epibasal  eel!)  two  segments*  are  in  the  meantime  formed  by 
the  wall  II  (transverse  wall);  out  of  each  proceeds  an  embryo-leaf  (cotyleJon), 
and  a  longitudinal  half  of  the  hypocotyledonary  segment  of  the  stem.  The  foot  and 
root  originate  besides  from  the  right  segment,  and  in  the  left  (in  the  figure)  segment 
is  formed  the  two-sided  apical  cell  of  the  stem  (Fig.  33a,  A,  B).  While  the  two 
segments  arc  becoming  transformed  by  a  number  of  cell- divisions  into  masses  of 
cells,  of  which  an  inner  mass  very  soon  separates  itself  as  the  procambium  of  the 
axial  bundle  and  a  peripheral  mass  as  dermatogen  and  periblem,  a  swelling  is 
produced  laterally  beneath   the  first  leaf,   forming   the  fool^;    by  its  increase  the 


■t«m  is  forced  o*'er  to  the  other  side  (that  of  the  younger  segment);  so  that  the 
~|»ci  comes  to  lie  horizontally,  and  afterwards  is  even  directed  upwards  (Fig.  331  /); 
*tid  finally  the  bud,  with  its  first  leaves,  the  cotyledons,  grows  out  upright  from 
*«ie  apical  part  of  the  macrospore  when  the  embryo  begins  to  increase  in  length. 
•Tic  first  root  is  formed  a  considerable  time  afterwards  between  the  foot  and 
suspensor.  It  is  lateral,  and  its  apical  cell  is  formed  from  an  inner  cell  of 
right  segment:  but  the  first  layer  of  its  root-cap  originates  from  the  splitting 
two  layers  of  the  overlying  dermalogen ;  the  later  layers  of  the  root-cap  arise 

I  ihe  apical  cell  of  the  root  itself. 

II  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  Plen's  and  Sah'im'a  the  position  of  the 
cell  of  the  growing  stem  is  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  90°  with  respect  to 

'  {There  ii  rauon  to  believe  thai  four  octants  are  fonued  from  Ihe  epibual  cell  as  in  the  other 
cnlar  Cryptogams.] 

•  (On  ihc  propriely  of  regilrdirig  this  organ  as  the  morphological  equivalent  of  the  foot  of  the 
'  ir  Ctjrptogscns,  see  Quart,  joum.  Micr,  Sti.  |8;8.] 
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ihat  of  ihe  embryo.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  SelagiatUa  ; 
cell,  which  lies  between  ihe  rudiments  of  ihe  first  two  leaves,  is  divided  by  w; 
such  a  manner  that  a  four-sided  apical  cell  is  fonned  (Fig.  332  C,  D),  ihe  segme 
which  arise  in  decussate  pairs.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  segment  a  second  four 
apical  cell  is  now  formed  by  a  curved  wall  with  the  convexity  turned  towan 
primary  apical  cell,  so  ihai  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  two  apical  cell 
at  right  angles  the  common  median  line  of  the  first  leaves,  and  that  of  the  01 
two-sided  apical  cell.  Each  of  the  two  four-sided  apical  cells  now  develope 
a  branch ;  but  neither  of  the  branches  continues  to  grow  in  the  direction  1 
hypocotyledonary  axis ;  the  branching  therefore  takes  place  immediately 
the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  four-sided  apical  cells  of  the  two  nidimi 
branches  are  soon  transformed  into  two-sided  apical  cells  each  rormliig  two 
of  segments. 


The   first  formation   of  all   the   organs  and  the  first  branching  1 
place  before  the  protrusion  of  the  embryo  from  the  spore 

External  Difftrtntialion.  I'he  Sum  is  distinguished  in  Isoitrs,  as  has  al 
mentioned,  by  its  extraordinarily  small  growth  in  length,  with  which  vt 
this  as  in  other  cases  (OphioglosseK,  Marattiaceae,  and  many  Ferns),  an  thscoc 
brandling ;  no  inicrnodes  are  formed,  the  leaves  with  broad  bases  of  insertion  1 
stituting  a  thick  rosette,  without  leaving  between  them  any  surface  of  the  sun  t 
The  upper  region  of  the  stem,  which  is  furnished  with  leaves,  has  the  foftB  ( 
shallow  funnel,  depressed  in  the  cenlre  or  apex  (Fig,  333).  The  long-conn 
increase  in  thickness,  which  distinguishes  tlie  stem  of  ItmUs  from  that  of  all  D 
Cryptogams',  is  brought  about  by  an  internal  layer  of  medstem,  smTOHndiBl 


'  Camparif  what  hns  liecn  saiil  atrendy  about  Balrjchiim  niit)  whit  rnllom  al 
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viscnkr  body,  and  continually  producing  new  layers  of  parenchyma  on 
ihe  outside.  This  takes  place  especially  in  two  or  three  directions,  so  that  two  or 
three  corresponding  masses  of  tissue  are  formed,  slowly  dying  off  on  the  outside, 
between  which  lie  as  many  deep  furrows  meeting  on  the  under  surface  of  the  stem. 
From  these  a  large  number  of  roots  are  produced  in  rows  in  acropetal  succession. 

In  the  Selaginellese  the  slem  remains  slender,  but  lengthens  rapidly,  branching 
profusely,  and  forms  distinct  internodes.     The   end  of  the  stem  rises  above  the 
youngest  leaves  as  a  slender  cone.     In  Stlagindla  a  tendency  prevails  to  sympodial 
scorpioid  development  of  the  branches  which  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  system  of 
abundantly  branched  shoots  developed  bilaterally  in  one  plane  attaining  a  definite 
outline,  and  a  corresponding  resemblance  to  a  compoundly  pinnate  leaf.     In  con- 
sequence of  [he  small  size  of  the  leaves  in  this 
MMH»,  the  general  habit  is  mainly  dependent  on 
^Hj^  de%-elopment  of  the  systems  of  branches. 
^HPie  main  shoots  which  result  from  the  sympo- 
^Val  development  of  the  branches  may  creep  like 
rhiMHnes,   may   grow  obliquely  upwards,   may 
climb,  or  may  form  the  stems    of  arborescent 
auid  fruticose  plants.     In  all  cases  the  repeated 
braochings  lake   place   in    one    plane,    for   the 
bilateral  symmetry-  which  is  so  marked  in  the 
pwition  of  the  branches  and  in  the  phylloiaxis 
already  exists  in  the  growing  point. 

The  Leaves  are  always  simple,  unbranched. 
p«neiralcd  by  only  a  single  Gbro- vascular  bundle, 
Icrnunating  in  a  simple  point,  and  ending,  in 
^Hagiiul/a,  in  a  fine  awn.  The  largest  leaves 
*^ecur  in  /soe'/ei,  where  they  attain  a  length  of 
■i'oni  4  to  60  cm.  They  are  in  this  case  divided 
**W0  a  basal  part  or  sheath,  and  an  upper  pari 
**f  lamina.  The  sheath  does  not  entirely  em- 
brace the  slem,  but  rises  in  a  somewhat  trian- 
gular form  from  a  very  broad  insertion,  and  is 
'*<uminale  :  it  is  convex  behind  and  concave  in 
^vnt,  where  there  is  a  large  depression,  the  fovea, 

Containing  the  sporangium ;  the  margin  of  this  depression  rises  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
^ticntbranous  outgrowth,  which  in  many  species  lies  above  the  sporangium  and 
Envelopes  it,  the  Velum.  Above  the  fovea  and  separated  from  it  by  the  '  saddle,' 
■ie»  a  smaller  depression,  the  Foveala,  the  lower  margin  of  which  forms  a  lip,  the 
I,  while  from  its  bottom  an  apiculate  membranous  structure,  the  Ligule  (or 
i),  with  a  cordate  base,  is  prolonged  beyond  the  foveola  (Fig.  334,  A).  The 
of  tlic  leaf,  containing  chlorophyll,  into  which  the  sheath  passes  above,  is 
and  thick,  almost  cylindrical,  but  flattened  in  front,  and  penetrated  by  four 
•canals,  which  are  divided  by  septa.  This  form  is  exhibited  by  the  fertile 
of  all  the  species  of  Jsoilcs  ;  a  rosette  of  such  leaves  is  produced  annually  ; 
each  pair  of  annual  whorls  is  formed  a  whorl  of  imperfect  leavea,  which 
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each  two  antherozoid-mother-celU,  and  thererore  four  in  aU.  Pfeffer  has  confirmed 
the  sta:einents  of  Millardet  that  in  Selagimlla,  long  before  the  spores  escape  [rom 
the  sporangium,  a  small  sterile  cell  is  first  of  all  separated  hj  a  finn  wall,  while  die 
other  large  cell  breaks  up  into  a  number  (6  to  8)  of  primordial  cells  (Fig.  331  A — D). 
He  found,  however,  their  arrangement  different  in  Selagiiulia  MarUnm  and  emttacm 
from  that  which  Millardet  described  in  the  case  of  S.  Krautn'ona,  a  variation  vhich 
seems  immaterial  when  compared  with  similar  differences  in  the  antberidiun 
of  Ferns.  The  essential  difference  between  the  results  of  the  two  observers  con- 
sists in  this : — that,  according  to  Millardet,  only  two  of  the  primordial  cells  produce 
the  mother-cells  of  the  antherozoids,  which  then,  increasing  in  number,  cause  the 
absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  primordial  cells,  and  fill  up  the  spore;  while  Pfeffer  found, 
in  his  species,  that  all  the  primordial  cells  underwent  further  division,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  formation  of  the  antherozoids.  As  to  the  mode  of  development 
of  the  antherozoids  they  were  both  in  accordance.  In  IsoHes  the  antheroioids 
arc  long  and  slender,  attenuated,  and  splitting  up  at  both  ends  into  a  taft  of  long 
slender  cilia;  in  Selagimlla  they  are  shorter,  thick  behind,  finely  drawn  out  in 
front,  and  divided  there  into  two  long  fine  cilia.     In  the  perfectly  mature  coiiditioa 


the  antherozoids  are  rolled  up  into  an  elongated  helix  or  into  a  short  spiral.  The 
mode  of  their  formation  in  the  mother -cells  is  the  same  in  both  genera,  and  agrees 
in  essential  points  with  that  of  Ferns.  A  cell-nucleus  is  not  present  at  the  time 
when  the  antherozoid  is  fihit  formed;  the  contents  of  the  cell  are  perfectly  homo- 
geneous ;  the  antherozoid  originates  from  a  shining  scarcely  granular  mass  of 
protoplasm  which  encloses  a  vacuole,  the  cilia  at  one  end  being  formed  first,  and 
the  spiral  body  becoming  differentiated  from  before  backwards  by  a  kind  of  split- 
ting of  the  protoplasm.  The  antherozoid  is  originally  curved  spirally  round  the 
central  vacuole;  this  latter,  surrounded  by  a  fine  membrane,  not  unfrequcntly 
remains  attached  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  antherozoid  after  it  has  escaped,  and 
is  carried  along  by  it.  The  movement  does  not  last  longer  than  five  minutes  in 
the  antherozoids  of  IscfUs,  in  Selaginella  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  From  the  commencement  of  germination  till  the  complete  maturity  of  the 
antherozoids  there  is,  in  holies,  an  interval  of  about  three  weeks ;  the  same  period 
from  the  dissemination  of  the  spores  is  necessary  in  Selaginella. 

The  Macrospores  produce  the  female  prothallium,  which  is  an  endogenous  struc- 
ture in  a  still  higher  degree  even  than  is  the  case  in  the  Rhizocarps.     In  this  respect 
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ind  in  the  mode  of  its  development,  it  shows  a  still  greater  resemblance  to  the  tissue 
that  fills  op  the  embryo-sac  of  Gymnospcrms,  and  even  of  Angiospenns.  In  Isoflei 
the  cavitj'  begins  to  be  filled  with  cellular  tissue  a  few  weeks  after  the  escape  of  the 
mnaospOTCs  from  the  decaying  macrosporangium ;  the  cells  of  this  tissue  are  all  at 
first  naked  (without  cell-wall);  they  appear  to  become  enclosed  in  firm  cell-walls 
only  when  the  whole  cavity  of  the  endospore  is  filled  with  them  (Fig.  330).  In 
Ibe  meantime  the  endospore  thickens,  becomes  differentiated  into  layers,  and 
avomes  a  finely  granular  appearance,  phenomena  which,  as  Hofmeister  insists,  are 
exhibited  in  tike  manner  in  the  embryo-sacs  of  Conifene.     The  spherical  pro- 


thallium  now  swells  up,  the  three  convergent  edges  of  the  exospore  burst  length- 
wise and  thus  fonn  a  three-rayed  fissure,  where  the  prolhallium  is  covered  only 
by  the  membranous  endospore;  this  also  peels  off,  and  softens,  finally  exposing 
the  COTresponding  part  of  the  prothallium.  At  its  apex  appears  the  first  arche- 
gonium ;  if  this  is  not  fertilised,  several  others  are  subsequently  formed  at  its  side. 
Id  Silaginella,  even  when  the  macrospores  are  still  lying  in  the  sporangium,  the 
apical  region  is  found  to  be  clothed  with  a  small-celled  meniscus-shaped  mass  of 
tissue  which  is  probably  formed,  during  the  ripening  of  the  spores,  by  the  divisiop 
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of  an  accumulation  of  protoplasm.  This  tissue  afterwards  produces  the  archegonia, 
and  is  therefore  the  true  prothallium ;  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  dissemination  free 
cell-formation  begins  beneath  it  in  the  spore-cavity,  finally  filling  up  the  whole  cavity, 
and  forming  a  large-celled  tissue,  \vhich  Pfeffer,  supported  by  considerations  with 
which  I  also  agree,  compares  to  the  endosperm  of  Angiosperms,  and,  following; 
this  analogy,  calls  by  the  same  name.  At  the  period  of  fertilisation  and  of  the 
formation  of  the  embryo,  the  macrospores  of  Selagimlla  contain,  therefore^  both 
a  prothallium  and  an  endosperm.  The  formation  of  the  archegonia  begins  even 
before  the  rupture  of  the  exospore,  which  occurs  in  this  genus  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Isoeies,  The  first  archegonium  originates  at  the  apex  of  the  prothallium;  the 
others  arise,  whether  the  first  is  fertilised  or  not,  in  centrifugal  succession  on  the 
exposed  parts  of  the  prothallium. 

In  both  genera  the  archegonium  originates  by  division  of  a  superficial  cdl 
parallel  to  the  surface ;  the  upper  of  the  two  new  cells  divides  into  four  cells  placed 
crosswise,  each  of  which  splits  by  an  oblique  division  into  two,  one  lying  over  the 
other ;  in  this  way  the  neck  is  formed,  consisting  of  four  rows,  each  of  two  cells 
in  Selaginella^  and  of  four  cells  in  Isoetes,  The  lower  of  the  first  two  cells  sends 
out  a  narrow  prolongation  between  the  neck-cells,  which  becomes  the  canal-cell 
of  the  neck  (Fig.  331  II).  The  lower  larger  portion,  the  central-cell  according 
to  Janczewski,  then  has  a  small  portion  of  its  protoplasm  cut  off  which  corresponds 
to  the  ventral  canal-cell  of  the  other  Archegoniata,  the  remainder  constituting  the 
oosphere.  The  two  canal-cells  become  mucilaginous  and  are  extended  from  die 
opened  neck  so  as  to  permit  the  access  of  the  antherozoids  to  the  oosphere. 

2.  The  Asexual  Generation  (Sporophore).  The  Development  of  the  Embryo, 
The  first  division  of  the  oospore  (formation  of  the  basal  wall)  differs  from  that  of 
Ferns  and  Rhizocarps,  taking  place  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  archegonium. 
According  to  Hofmeister,  each  of  the  two  cells  first  formed  is  divided  in  IsoHtts 
in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  first  division,  the  relation  of  which  to 
the  first  root,  the  first  leaf,  the  stem,  and  the  foot  of  the  embryo,  requires  yet 
further  elucidation'.  The  formation  of  the  embryo  of  Selaginella  has  recently 
been  investigated  in  detail  by  Pfeffer.  From  an  elongation  of  the  upper  half 
(hypobasal)  of  the  oospore  is  formed  the  Suspensor^  a  body  which  is  wanting  in  all 
other  Cryptogams,  but  universally  present  in  Phanerogams,  and  through  which  Sela- 
ginella consequently  approaches  flowering  plants.     The  suspensor  seldom  remains 


*  [According  to  Bruchmann  (Jenaische  Zeitschrift,  1874)  the  upper  (epibasal)  cell  grows 
rapidly  towards  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  and  produces  the  apex  of  the  stem  and  the  first  leaf 
(cotyledon) ;  at  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cotyledon  a  cell  grows  out  and  gives  rise 
to  the  *  ligula/  and  it  is  the  cells  lying  immediately  at  the  base  of  this  ovgan  which  constitute  the 
growing  point  of  the  stem.  The  lower  (hypobasal)  of  the  two  primary  cells  grows  slowly  downwards 
into  the  spore,  forming  the  foot;  from  the  superficial  cells  of  that  part  which  is  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  growing  point  of  the  stem  the  primary  root  is  developed.  From  the  more  recent 
researches  of  Kienitz-GerlofT  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1881)  it  appears  that  the  first  divisions  of  the  oo^xm 
resemble  those  in  the  Filicinex  (see  supra^  p.  426).  The  two  anterior  superior  (epibasal)  octants 
give  rise  to  the  cotyledon,  the  two  posterior  (^hypobasal)  superior  octants  to  the  root,  and  the  four 
inferior  to  the  foot.  The  ligula  is  developed  from  one  of  the  cotyledonary  octants ;  from  the  root- 
octants  a  cotyledonary  sheath  is  also  developed.  He  does  not  agree  with  Bruchmann  that  the  root 
has  an  exogenous  origin.] 


>rangia,  ihe  inner  ones  only  microsporangia,  ihe  former  containing  a  large  number 
macrospores.  Bolh  kinds  of  sporangia  are  imperfecily  chambered  by  bands  of 
>oe  (Jrabteula)  which  cross  Trom  the  ventral  lo  the  dorsal  side.  The  sporangia  do 
t  dehisce,  but  the  sfiores  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  wall. 

In  tlie  Stlagirttlka  the  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked  roundish  capsules.    The 
icrosporangia  contain  usually  four,  less  often  two  or  eight  macrospores.     In  the 
-ision  of  Articulala^  the  lowermost  sporangium  only  of  a  spike  produi 
>res  ;  in  the  other  divisions  there  are  several  macrosporangia.     The  sporangia  do 
t  take  origin,  as  Hofmeisler's  older  accounts  would  seem  to  show,  from  single  cells 


I 


■fdw  epidermis,  but,  as  in  Lycopodium,  from  a  group  of  such  cells  (according  to 
*oebel'). 

The  sporangia  arise  on  the  growing-point  of  the  stem  immediately  above 
BC  base  of  (he  corresponding  leaves,  but  this  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  regarding 
"*»  as  caulinc  organs  as  Russow  does.  Like  those  of  Lycopoilium,  [hey  at  first 
PP«r  as  flattened  protuberances  which  become  more  or  less  spheroidal  at  a  later 
^"^Xl  and  finally  clavate.  At  a  later  period  the  sporangia  appear  lo  be  inserted 
'  "le  axil  of  the  leaves  or  on  their  base.     The  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf  runs 

!.  Vcrgl.  Enlwick.  d.  SporanBipiii  Bol.  Ztilg. 
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ihat  of  the  embryo.  Something  of  the  same  kind  occurs  in  StlagineUa  ;  the  ajncal 
cell,  which  lies  between  the  rudiments  of  the  first  two  leaves,  is  divided  by  walls  in 
such  a  manner  that  a  four-sided  apical  cell  is  fonned  (Fig.  333  C,  D),  the  segments  of 
which  arise  in  decussate  pairs.  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  segment  a  second  four-sideil 
apical  cell  is  now  formed  by  a  curved  wall  with  the  conveiity  turned  towaidi  tbe 
primary  apical  cell,  so  that  a  longitudinal  section  through  the  two  apical  cells  cnii 
at  right  angles  the  common  median  line  of  the  first  leaves,  and  that  of  the  original 
two-sided  apical  cell.  Each  of  the  two  four-sided  apical  cells  now  developes  into 
a  branch ;  but  neither  of  the  branches  continues  to  grow  in  the  direction  of  the 
hypocotyledonaiy  axis ;  the  branching  therefore  takes  place  immediately  above 
the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  four-sided  apical  cells  of  the  two  rudimenlarr 
branches  are  soon  transformed  into  two-sided  apical  cells  each  forming  two  ron 
of  segments. 


The  first  formation  of  all  the  organs  and  the  first  branching  always  take 
place  before  the  protrusion  of  the  embryo  from  the  spore. 

External  Difftrintiation.  The  Stem  is  distinguished  in  IsoHtes,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  by  its  extraordinarily  small  growth  in  length,  with  which  is  connected,  in 
this  as  in  other  cases  (Ophioglossca:,  Marattiace^e,  and  many  Fems),  an  absence  of 
branching ;  no  internodes  are  formed,  the  leaves  with  broad  bases  of  inserti<»i  con- 
stituting a  thick  rosette,  without  leaving  between  them  any  surface  of  the  stem  bare. 
The  upper  region  of  the  stem,  which  is  furnished  with  leaves,  has  the  form  of  a 
shallow  funnel,  depressed  in  the  centre  or  apex  (Fig.  333).  The  long- continued 
increase  in  thickness,  which  distinguishes  the  stem  of  Isoiles  from  that  of  all  other 
Cryptogams ',  is  brought  about  by  an  internal  layer  of  meristem,  surrounding  the 

'  Compare  wbal  has  Ixcn  said  alrcnily  about  Borryekiuni  and  what  follows  about 
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eentral  viscqlar  bodf,  and  continually  producing  new  layers  of  parenchyma  on 
ibe  oatside.  This  takes  place  especially  in  two  or  three  directions,  so  that  two  or 
Ihree  corresponding  masses  of  tissue  are  formed,  slowly  dying  off  on  the  outside, 
between  which  tie  as  many  deep  furrows  meeting  on  the  under  surface  of  the  stem. 
From  these  a  large  number  of  roots  are  produced  in  rows  in  acropetal  succession. 

In  the  Selaginellese  the  stem  remains  slender,  but  lengthens  rapidly,  branching 
profusely,  and  forms  distinct  inlemodes.  The  end  of  the  stem  rises  above  the 
jromigest  leaves  as  a  slender  cone.  In  Sdagintlla  a  tendency  prevails  to  sympodial 
■corpioid  development  of  the  branches  which  not  unfrequently  leads  to  the  system  of 
abandaDtly  branched  shoots  developed  bilaterally  in  one  plane  attaining  a  definite 
ootline,  and  a  corresponding  resemblance  to  a  compoundly  pinnate  leaf.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  small  size  of  the  leaves  in  this 
genus,  the  general  habit  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  development  of  the  systems  of  branches. 
The  main  shoots  which  result  from  the  sympo- 
dial development  of  the  branches  may  creep  like 
rhisomes,  may  grow  obliquely  upwards,  may 
climb,  or  may  form  ihe  stems  of  arborescent 
and  fruticose  plants.  In  all  cases  the  repeated 
branchings  take  place  in  one  plane,  for  the 
bilateral  symmetry  which  is  so  marked  in  the 
position  of  the  branches  and  in  the  phyllotaxis 
already  exists  in  the  growing  point. 

The  Ltaves  are  always  simple,  unbranched, 
penetrated  by  only  a  single  fibro- vascular  bundle, 
terminating  in  a  simple  point,  and  ending,  in 
Selaginella,  in  a  fine  awn.  The  largest  leaves 
occur  in  Isoi'ks,  where  they  attain  a  length  of 
from  4  to  60  cm.  They  are  in  this  case  divided 
into  a  basal  pari  or  sheath,  and  an  upper  part 
or  lamina.  The  sheath  does  not  entirely  em- 
brace the  stem,  but  rises  in  a  somewhat  trian- 
gular form  from  a  very  broad  insertion,  and  is 
acnraihate ;  it  ts  convex  behind  and  concave  in 
front,  where  there  is  a  large  depression,  the  Fovea, 

containing  the  sporangium ;  the  margin  of  this  depression  rises  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
niembranous  outgrowth,  which  in  many  species  lies  above  the  sporangium  and 
envelopes  it,  the  Velum.  Above  the  fovea  and  separated  from  it  by  the  '  saddle,' 
lies  a  smaller  depression,  the  Fov<ola,  the  lower  margin  of  which  forms  a  lip,  the 
Labium,  while  from  its  bottom  an  apiculate  membranous  structure,  the  LiguU  (or 
lAiguld),  with  a  cordate  base,  is  prolonged  beyond  the  foveola  (Fig.  334,  A).  The 
lamina  of  the  leaf,  containing  chlorophyll,  into  which  the  sheath  passes  above,  is 
narrow  and  thick,  almost  cylindrical,  but  flattened  in  front,  and  penetrated  by  four 
wide  air-canals,  which  are  divided  by  septa.  This  form  is  exhibited  by  the  fertile 
leaves  of  all  the  species  of  Iso'itcs  ;  a  rosette  of  such  leaves  is  produced  annually ; 
but  between  each  pair  of  annual  whorls  is  formed  a  whorl  of  imperfect  leaves,  which 
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consist,  in  /.  laemlrit,  of  only  a  small  lamina,  but  in  tbe  terrestnal  species  aie 
destitute  even  or  this,  and  are  &imply  cataphyllary  leav'cs  (phyllades). 

The  leaves  oC  SelagimUa  are  never  more  than  a  few  millimetres  in  lengtb,  and 
are  usually  cordate  at  the  base  with  a  narrow  insertion,  acuminate,  and  irmn  lanceo- 
late to  ovate  in  form.  In  the  greater  number  of  species  the  sterile  leaves  are  of  two 
different  sizes,  the  ventral  leaves  attached  to  the  under  or  shaded  side  of  tbe 
obliquely  ascending  stem  are  much  larger  than  the  donal  leaves  on  tbe  upper  ode 
exposed  to  the  light  (Fig.  335,  A).     Both  kinds  taken  together  form  four  longi- 


tudinal TOWS  {pide  mfrd). 


sided  apical  cell  and  a  c< 
have  the  leaves  in  four  n 


upper  side  and  near  the  base  each  leaf  bean  ■ 
ligule ;  the  point  of  attachment  of  tbe  sp«an- 
gium  is  below  this  on  the  fertile  leaves.  Tht 
fertile  leaves  form  a  quadrangular  tenninal  strike, 
are  unifonn  in  size,  and  usually  of  somewtut 
different  form  from  the  stenle  ones. 

Phyllotaxis.  In  IioHtet  the  rosettes  are  ar- 
ranged spirally,  with  the  divergences  f,  -^,  ^j, 
ii,  the  fractions  becoming  more  complicated 
the  larger  the  number  of  leaves  that  are  an- 
nually formed.  In  the  species  of  StlagiiulU 
which  have  their  leaves  arranged  in  four  rows, 
each  dorsal  and  ventral  leaf  form  together  a 
pair,  whose  median  plane,  however,  does  not 
intersect  that  of  the  next  pair  at  right  angles 
but  obliquely,  an  arrangement  which  is  often 
clearly  seen  on  old  shoots  of  S.  Kraustiana. 

The  Apical  Growth  of  the  stem  takes  place 
by  means  of  an  apical  cell ',  That  of  la^Ut 
lacuslris  is,  according  to  Hofmeister,  two-edged 
when  the  stem  has  two  furrows;  in  the  species 
with  three  furrows  it  is  a  three-sided  pyramid. 
In  young  plants  the  leaves  stand  accordingly 
in  the  tirst  case  in  two,  in  the  second  case  in 
three  rows;  but  later  the  phyllotaxis  becomes 
more  complicated  and  spiral,  indicating  perhaps 
that  in  the  older  stem  the  primary  walls  of  tbe 
segnients  advance  in  the  anodal  direction,  as  is 
the  case  in  those  Mosses  which  have  a  three- 
iplicated  phyllotaxis.  In  those  species  oi  Selaginella  which 
s,  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem  is,  according  to  Pfeffer,  two- 


'  [Hegelmaicr  (Bol.  Zcitg.  1S74)  was  unable  to  find  an  apical  cell  in  ItoSut  vdala  txM 
1,  Duriiui.  He  (onaidere  (hat,  since  in  certain  Seloginellra  (S.  arboriueat,  PtrvUio,  Lyallii ;  RutSoT, 
Vcrgl.  Untera.)  ihere  is  not  a  single  apical  cell,  hut  a  gioup  of  dividing  cells,  and  in  S.  WaUieUi 
(SlrasburRer,  Bol.  Zeifg.  1873)  there  are  two  apical  cells,  whereas  in  the  other  Selagioellex  thereb 
asindlc  apical  cell,  it  is  possible  that  similar  differences  may  exist  in  the  genus /loAo;  eowe  speciei 
having  a  single  apical  cell,  and  others  a  group.] 
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tilted'  (Fig.  336,^,^.  The  two  rows  of  segments  here  form  an  elevated  vegetative 
cone,  at  the  base  of  which  the  rudiments  of  the  leaves  first  appear  at  the  height  of  the 
foorth  or  fifth  segment.  The  two  edges  of  the  apical  cell  are  directed  upwards  and 
downwards  {on  the  obliquely  ascending  shoot).  The  relationship  of  the  leaves  to 
the  segments  has  not  jet  been  entirely  made  out.  The  two  leaves  of  each  pair  arise 
obliquely,  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  alternately  right  and  left  where  the  pairs 
cross  obliquely,  by  the  outgrowth  of  zones  of  cells,  each  of  which  embraces  about  a 
fijorth  of  the  circumference  of  the  stem.  Divisions  then  take  place  in  these  cells 
which  are  directed  obliquely  upwards  and  downwards,  and  a  row  of  apical  cells  is 
tbns  formed,  by  means  of  which  the  growth  of  the  leaf  is  continued  (Fig.  336,  A). 
The  branching  of  the  shoot  is  effected  by  a  second  two-edged  apical  cell  being 
Ibrtned  from  the  youngest  segment  (Fig.  335,  C,  D),  a  wall  being  developed  in  it 
which  is  convex  to  the  existing  apical  cell  and  which  intersects  the  primary  wall 
below.     The  two  shoots  which  are  thus  formed  grow  right  and  left  of  the  previous 


direction  of  growth,  and  all  (he  successive  branchings  take  place  in  one  and  the 
same  plane. 

The  Rools.  All  the  species  of  Stlagimlla  possess  true  roots;  but  in  some, 
as  S.  Marltmii  and  Krausstana,  they  arise  on  a  structure  which  Nageli  calls  the 
Rhiaophore,  and  which  has  no  root-cap.  In  5.  Krausstana  the  rhizophores  spring 
fitjm  the  dorsal  side  of  the  stem,  nearly  at  the  tase  of  the  weaker  of  each  pair  of 
branches,  curl  themselves  round  it,  and  then  grow  downwards;  it  is  only  rarely 
in  this  species  that  two  of  these  organs  arise  near  one  another.  S.  Martmsii,  on  the 
other  hand,  forms  at  each  branching  two  rhizophores,  one  on  the  dorsa!  and  one  on 
the  ventral  side  (ihe  plane  which  passes  through  them  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  branching),  but  usually  only  the  ventral  one  undergoes  further  development,  while 
the  dorsal  generally  remains  in  the  form  of  a  small  protuberance.     The  rhizophores 


'  [Treob  has  shown  (Rccherdies  etc.  5ur  \e  Stiagintlla  Afaritniiii  Ihat  tlic  form  of  the  apical  cell 
U  very  nuiable ;  it  is  sometinies  two-sided  and  sometimes  three-sided  in  branches  of  (he  same  plant.] 
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arise  very  near  the  punctum  vegetationis^  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches; 
unlike  the  roots,  they  are  exogenous  structures,  which,  when  young,  possess  a 
distinct  apical  cell.  This  is  probably  two-sided  (it  is  four-sided  in  ^S*.  MartemsU^ 
but  soon  ceases  to  form  new  segments,  the  further  growth  being  efifected  \xj 
intercalary  division  of  the  segments  and  elongation  of  the  cells  which  proceed  from 
them.  After  the  cessation  of  the  apical  growth,  the  end  of  the  still  very  short 
rhizophore  swells  up  into  a  spherical  form;  its  cell-walls  become  thicker,  and  in 
the*  interior  of  the  swelling  the  first  rudiments  of  the  true  roots  originate,  which 
however  do  not  break  through  until  the  rhizophore  has  attained  such  a  length  by 
intercalary  growth  that  its  swollen  end  penetrates  into  the  ground.  The  cells  of  this 
terminal  part  become  disorganised  and  deliquesce  into  a  homogeneous  mucilage, 
through  which  the  true  roots  penetrate  into  the  ground.  The  rhizophores,  as  Pfcffcr 
has  shown  (in  .S.  Mariensn\  incequalifolia^  and  levtgaia)^  are  often  transformed  into 
true  leafy  shoots,  which  at  first  show  some  deviations  from  the  normal  structure  in 
their  leaves,  but  afterwards  continue  to  grow  as  normal  shoots,  and  even  produce 
sporangiferous  spikes. 

In  Selagj'nella  cuspidata^  and  some  other  species,  there  are  no  rhizophores,  but 
roots  spring  immediately  from  the  places  nearest  the  ground  where  the  stem 
branches,  and,  like  the  rhizophores  of  iS".  JMartensiiy  they  branch  even  before  they 
reach  the  ground.  These  roots  are  also  formed  very  early,  near  the  puticfum  Vigt- 
tationis^  probably  at  the  same  time  as  the  branches  of  the  stem.  The  roots  which 
spring  immediately  from  the  stem,  as  well  as  those  which  proceed  from  the 
rhizophores^  branch  in  such  a  manner  that  the  planes  of  the  successive  branchings 
cross  one  another  at  right  angles.  The  branchings  of  the  roots  follow  one  another 
very  quickly,  and  at  the  end  of  the  mother-root  are  densely  crowded ;  the  apical  cell 
is  difficult  to  detect,  but  is  probably,  like  those  of  the  stem  and  of  the  rhizophore, 
two-sided  (four-sided  in  *S\  Martensit),  It  soon  ceases  to  form  segments;  the 
increase  of  length  of  each  branch  of  the  root  takes  place  therefore  almost  exclusively 
by  intercalary  growth.  Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  roots  which 
proceed  from  the  furrows  of  the  stem  of  Iso'etes^  and  which  branch  (by  true 
dichotomy)  three  or  four  times  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  NSgeli 
and  Leitgeb  failed  to  find  in  them  any  apical  cell  distinguished  by  its  form  or  sire, 
although  they  considered  the  existence  of  a  two-edged  apical  cell  probable  *.  (See 
Fig.  138,  after  Hofmeister.)  In  Isoetes  the  plane  of  the  first  dichotomy  is  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  stem,  in  Selaginella  (cuspidata  and  levigaia)  the  plane  of  branching 
is  at  right  angles  to  it. 

The  Sporangia  of  the  Ligulatae*are  of  considerable  size  in  proportion  to  the  leaf, 
and  are  borne  on  short  thick  stalks.  Each  fertile  leaf  bears  a  single  sporangium 
which  always  lies  below  the  ligula  either  on  the  leaf  itself  {Isoe'fes),  or  in  its  axil,  or 
even  on  the  stem  (Selaginella), 

The  sporangia  of  Isoeles  are  sessile  in  the  fovea  of  the  leaf-sheath,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  a  narrow  base  (Fig.  334,  A).  They  are  unquestionably 
products  of  the  leaves ;  the  outer  leaves  of  the  fertile  rosettes  produce  only  macro- 


*  [According  to  Bruchmann,  there  is  not  a  single  apical  cell,  but  a  meristem  resembling  that  of 
some  Phanerogams.] 
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iporangia,  the  inner  ones  only  mioxtsporangia,  the  former  containing  a  large  number 
Of  macTospOFCS.  Both  kinds  of  sporangia  are  imperfectly  chambered  hy  bands  of 
linoe  {Iraitcmia)  which  cross  from  the  ventral  to  the  dorsal  side.  The  sporangia  do 
not  dehisce,  but  the  spores  escape  by  the  decay  of  the  wall. 

In  the  SelagitulUa  the  sporangia  are  shortly  stalked  roundish  capsules.  The 
naoosporangia  contain  usually  four,  less  often  two  or  eight  macrospores.  In  the 
dhrision  of  Aiticulatse  the  lowermost  sporangium  only  of  a  spike  produces  inacro- 
qwres;  in  the  other  divisions  there  are  several  macrosporangia.  The  sporangia  do 
oot  take  origin,  as  Hofmeister's  older  accounts  would  seem  to  show,  from  single  cells 


of  the  epidermis,  but,  as  in  Lycopodium,  from  a  group  of  such  cells  (according  to 
Goebel "). 

The  sporangia  arise  on  the  growing- point  of  the  stem  immediately  above 
(he  base  of  the  corresponding  leaves,  but  this  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  regarding 
them  as  cauline  oi^ians  as  Russow  does.  Like  those  of  Lycopodium,  they  at  first 
l^pear  as  flattened  protuberances  which  become  more  or  less  spheroidal  at  a  later 
period  and  finally  clavate.  At  a  later  period  the  sporangia  appear  to  be  inserted 
in  the  axil  of  the  leaves  or  on  their  base.    The  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf  runs 


1.  Verel.  Entwiek,  d.  Sporangien :  Bot,  Zeilg.  i 
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beneath  the  sporangium  without  giving  off  a  branch  to  it  By  repeated  divi^ntof 
the  primary  cells  a  mass  of  tissue  is  formed  which  b  differentiated  into  an  outer  hjet 
of  cells,  the  wall  of  the  sporangium,  and  an  internal  group  of  cells,  one  of  which  ii 
the  archesporium ;  the  tapetum  (Fig.  337,  c)  is  formed  toward  the  free  surface  erf  the 
sporangium,  from  cells  which  are  cut  off  from  the  archesporium,  and  it  is  cxjinpleted 
toward  the  base  by  cells  which  are  cut  off  by  tangential  walls  from  the  cells  whidi 
surround  the  archesporium.  The  cells  forming  the  wall  also  imdergo  division  bf 
walls  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  thus  the  wall  of  the  sporangium  comes  to  consist  of 
two  layers  (Fig.  337,  a,  6).  The  mother-cells  of  the  spores  are  produced  by  repeated 
divisions  of  the  archespoiial  cells.  These  cells  soon  become  isolated  and  round 
themselves  off,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  microsporangia,  they  all  divide,  after  an  indicated 
division  into  two,  into  four  tetrahcd rally-placed  spores  which  retain  their  relative 
positions  until  they  reach  maturity  (Fig.  337,  E,  g,  A).  In  the  macrosporangia,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  mother-cells  grows  more  strongly  than  the  rest ;  it  divides 
and  gives  rise  to  the  four  macrospores,  all  the 
_  other  mother-cells  remaining  undivided  but 

continuing  to  exist  (at  least  in  SdagintUa 
incequali/olia)  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
macrospKires  are  arranged,  in  consequence 
of  the  mode  of  division  of  the  mother-cells, 
as  the  corners  of  a  tetrahedron,  an  arrange- 
ment which  persists  until  they  are  set  free. 
Very  commonly  weakly  macrospores  are  to  be 
found  in  otherwise  normal  spikes  of  sporangia. 
The  tapetum  persists  until  the  spores  are  ripe, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  Ferns  it  is  absorbed 
during  the  formation  of  the  spores. 

[In  the  case  of  hoXUs,  it  has  been  shown 
F.C  if,.-K  iKM-ij  rip;  niic>osi>««>aHuin  „t  siia-  ^y  TchistiaUoff,  by  Hegelmaier,  and  by  Goe- 
h"^"ndC!rf'!?^'^;. "" '"''"'' "™° "'""' ""  '^"'"''  bel,  that  the  sporangium  arises  from  a  group 
of  cells  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  this  group 
including  cells  belonging  to  the  three  superficial  layers  of  their  tissue.  In  con- 
sequence of  cell-division  and  growth  the  sporangium  soon  appears  as  a  sweUing 
in  the  fovea.  As  in  the  Selaginelkie,  the  fibro- vascular  bundle  of  the  leaf  runs 
beneath  the  sporangium  without  giving  off  a  branch  to  it.  The  most  deeply-placed 
celb  of  the  group  form  the  short  thick  stalk  of  the  sporangium ;  the  superficial  layer 
forms  its  wall ;  the  intermediate  layer  constitutes  the  archesporium,  from  which  the 
mother-cells  of  the  spores  as  well  as  the  trabcculE  are  derived.  In  the  micro- 
sporangium  the  archesporial  cells  elongate  and  are  divided  by  walls  parallel  to  the 
free  surface  of  the  sporangium,  and  thus  rows  of  cells  are  formed.  Of  these  rows 
some  undergo  no  further  change,  and  these  form  the  trabecuias.  In  the  othera 
either  single  cells  or  groups  of  cells  increase  in  size  and  become  divided  by  both 
transverse  and  longitudinal  walls ;  these  divisions  produce  a  tapeUl  layer  at  an  early 
stage  which  surrounds  each  group  of  spore -mother-cells.  The  differentiation  of  the 
macrosporangia  proceeds  in  much  the  same  manner,  but  here  the  sporogenous 
cells  of  the  archesporium  only  undergo  such  divisions  as  are  necessary  for  the 
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D  of  the  tapetuQi,  the  remaining  cells  being  spore-mother-cells.  The  topetal 
crls  then  divide  hy  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls,  so  that  the  spore -mother-cells 
come  to  lie  deeply  within  the  tissue  of  the  sporangium. 

In  the  macrosporangium  of  Isiktes  each  spore- mother-cell  divides  to  form  four 
:jo$pores;  its  nucleus  divides  into  two  and  each  of  these  again  into  two,  before 
ai^  intervening  cell-wall  is  fonned.  There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  mode  of  the 
ifivisiOD,  that  the  protoplasm,  as  in  the  delevopment  of  the  spores  of  Anlhoceros, 
begins  to  divide  be/ore  the  nucleus.  The  spore -mother-cells  of  the  microsporangium 
divide  in  a  different  manner,  the  only  other  known  instance  of  the  kind  occurring  in 
tbe  poDeo-mother- celts  of  Monocotyledons '.  In  ihem  the  nucleus  divides  into  two, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  cellulose  wall  between  the  two  cells :  the 
nucleus  of  each  of  these  then  divides,  and  a  wall  is  formed  betvieen  the  resulting 
cells.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  four  'special'  mother-cells  of  the  microspores 
are  produced] 


Kitoltgji'.  In  tbe  SelaginellcK,  to  which  group  the  following  remarks  more 
especially  apply,  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  consists  of  long  prosenchymatous  cells 
between  which  no  stomata  occur.  The  cells  of  the  epidermis  have  often  beautifully 
sinuous  lateral  walls,  and,  like  those  of  the  Ferns,  they  contain  chlorophyll  which 
occurs  in  these  cells  as  well  as  in  the  cells  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  leaf  in  the 
form  of  large  granules,  only  a  few  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  each  cell  (Fig.  44).  The 
leaves  usually  possess  stomata  on  the  under  surface  only,  but  they  occur  on  both  surfaces 
of  the  small  leaves  of  S.pubticrni.  In  several  species  (such  as  f.  ilenophylla  ani  Marleniii) 
sin^  epidermic  cells  occur  with  walls  so  thickened  that  the  lumen  is  almost  occluded. 
(Russow).  In  most  of  the  species  the  epidermis  of  the  upper  differs  from  that  of  the 
uniier  surface,  in  others  (S.  CaUoIti,  Krautuana)  the  epidermis  of  the  two  surfaces  is 
of  the  same  nature. 

The  Fundamental  Tliiue  of  the  stem  consists,  as  in  LyeopoJium,  of  elongated  cells 
with  septa  which  are  either  oblique  or  transverse;  these  cells  retain,  however,  their 
thin  walb  and  large  cavities,  in  contrast  to  what  is  usually  the  case  in  the  LycopodicK, 
the  hypodermal  layers  only  becoming  thick-walled  (Fig.  540).  It  appears  that  the  cells 
of  the  fundamental  tissue,  and  consequently  those  of  the  other  tissues  also,  are  capable 

'  [Strasburger,  Zellbildung  und  ZelUheilung,  jtd  ed.,  )88o.  p.  1^7.] 
'  [For  farther  details  sec  De  Bary,  Vergleichcnde  Anatoinie,  1877.] 
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of  long-continued  growth  both  in  length  and  in  circumference,  which  accounts  fbrthe 
intervab  between  the  leaves  of  old  steins  and  for  considerable  thickness  of  the  tteu 
themselves,  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  investigation  not  only  with  reference  to  these 
plants,  but  also  to  the  Lycopodiex  and  many  Ferns.  It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  ofiat 
Selaginellex  that  the  ground-tissue  (as  also  in  the  stem  of  Mosses)  presents  noM  of 
the  usual  small  intercellular  spaces,  a  result  probably  of  the  prosMcbymatous  irnoft- 
ment  of  the  ceils,  This  is  compensated  for  by  the  development  of  a  large  air-carity,  . 
which  everywhere  surrounds  each  fibro-vascular  bundle  of  the  stem  (Figs.  340  and  ui), 
This  cavity  is  traversed  by  transverse  rows  of  cells  forming  trabecule  attached  to  the 
bundle :  if  the  cells  are  somewhat  rounded,  the  bundle  appears  tg  be  surrouodeil  by 
a  loose  spongy  parenchyma  (Fig.  339),  which  is  sharply  defined  from  the  firm  cooi{nct 
ground'tissue.    The  ground-tissue  of  the  leaf  is  a  loose  spongy  parenchyma  cootuiUDf 


chlorophyll ;  in  small  species  with  thin  leaves  this  tissue  Is  developed  only  round  the 
single  tibro- vascular  bundle  traversing  the  leaf,  so  that  at  the  margins  the  epidermis  of 
the  upper  and  that  of  the  under  surface  come  into  contact. 

The  Fibm-imicular  Bundles,  one  or  more  of  which  traverse  the  stem,  are  caolioe, 
like  those  of  the  Lycopodiese.  They  can  be  traced  in  the  form  of  procambium  beyond 
the  youngest  leaves  up  into  the  apex  of  the  stem  to  close  beneath  the  apical  cell.  The 
separate  bundles  coming  from  the  leaves  become  united  with  the  canline  bundles  in 
these  plants,  as  in  the  LycopodicK,  only  at  a  later  period.  In  their  compontion  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  resemble  those  of  the  true  Ferns.  They  have  usually  an  ckw- 
gated  elliptical  form.  The  xylem  is  central,  consisting  for  the  most  part  ot  ccaUriform 
tracheides,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the  thin-walled  phloem  (Figs.  339,  340).  The  very 
narrow  spiral  vessels  (Fig,  341)  which  are  the  primary  elements  of  the  xylem  lie  at  the 
ends  of  the  long  axis  of  the  bundle,  and  it  is  from  these  two  points  that  the  development 
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nd  ligaificatioii  of  the  wider  tracheides  proceed  (Fig.  ng).  The  layer  of  phloem  which 
ImsB  the  xyletn  is  itself  surrounded  by  two  or  three  layers  of  parenchymatous  cells, 
lUdi  Rnssow  compares  to  the  phloem-sheath  of  the  Ferns,  but  which  must  at  any 
nie  be  regarded  as  forming  a  bundle-sheath  belonging  to  the  ground-tissue,  investing 
Ik  baiidle  within  the  above-mentioned  air-cavity.  A  weli-deflned  sheathing  layer  com- 
pOMd  of  cells  with  folded  lateral  walls  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  stem  or  in  the  leaves. 
Ir  the  btter,  the  fibro-vascuiar  bundles  are  delicate  and  of  simple  composition :  the 
t^en  consists  of  spiral  and  reticulated  tracheides,  and  it  is  invested  hy  a  scanty  phloem. 
To  this  brief  description  must  be  added  a  few  words  with  respect  to  heetei.  The 
Aoit  stem  of  th^  mature  phmt  contains  an  axial  woody  body  which  can  scarcely  be 
tomed  a  bundle,  consisting  of  short  tracheides  loosely  united,  with  spiral  or  reticulated 


thickening  bands,  and  of  delicate  parenchymatous  cells,  which  is  invested  by  a  layer 
of  clear,  shortly  prismatic  cells  with  large  but  delicate  pits  00  their  walls :  these  Russow 
considers  to  represent  the  phloem.  The  bundles  appear  to  be  buitt  upon  the  collateral 
type,  the  phloem  forming  a  continuous  ring  external  to  the  xylem.  The  libro- vascular 
bundles  proceed,  one  into  each  of  the  very  numerous  leaves  (Fig.  333)  and  into  the 
roots.    The  stem  of  loiitu  probably  does  not  possess  any  cauline  libro-vascular  bundle ' 

*  [Hegelmaier  (Uol.  Zcitg.  1874)  nnd  Bnichmann  (Jenaische  ZciUchrifl,  1874I  are  of  opinion 
that  the  apical  porlion  of  the  fibro-vaM:ular  body  is  really  a  cauline  bundle.  Dc  Baiy,  however  (Inc. 
eft,),  does  not  accept  this  view,] 
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at  all ;  it  would  appear  rather,  from  the  position  of  the  vessels,  that  the  axial  fibro- 
vascular  body  consists  only  of  the  lower  (inner)  commencements  of  the  foliar  bundles, 
which  are  here  densely  crowded.     In  the  same  manner  the  basal  disc-like  woody 
body  may  consist  only  of  the  densely  crowded  commencements  of  the  bundles  of  the 
roots.     If  this  view  is  correct,  the  class  of  Dichotomex  presents  two  extremes,  one 
in  Pjthtum,  where  the  foliar  development  is  small,  and  where  there  are,  according  to 
Nageli,  no  foliar  bundles,  but  the  elongated  stem  forms  a  iibro-vascular  bundle  belong- 
ing to  it  only ;   the  other  in  LoeteSi  where  the  short  stem  possesses  no  cauline  fflm- 
vascular  bundle,  and  only  the  strongly  developed  leaves  have  one  each.     The  structure 
of  the  leaves  of  hoetes  varies  according  as  the  species  grow  submerged  in  water,  ia 
marshes,  or  on  dry  ground.     In  the  first  case  they  are  long  and  conical,  penetrated  by 
four  air-cavities  divided  by  septa  into  channels,  with  a  weak  fibro-vascular  bundle  ia 
the  axis  of  the  organ,  and  the  epidermis  destitute  of  stomata ;  in  the  second  case  they 
are  similar,  but  provided  with  stomata  and  strands  of  hypodermal  fibres ;  in  the  third 
case  the  epidermis  is  also  provided  with  stomata,  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  dead 
leaves  (phyllopodes)  form  a  firm  black  coat  of  mail  round  the  stem.     The  ground- 
tissue  is  not  separated  from  the  single  fibro- vascular  bundle  traversing  the  1^  by  a 
bundle-sheath ;  according  to  Russow  it  forms  sclerenchyma  under  the  epidermis  whidi 
is  usually  colourless,  in  Loetes  Hjjtrixf  and  dark  brown  sclerenchymatous  strands  which 
constitute  most  of  the  sheathing  portion  of  the  leaf. 

Subsequejit  Conttnuouj  GrG<wth  in  TbicAnejj  of  the  Stem.  Outside  the  layer  of  dear 
tissue  (phloem)  which  surrounds  the  central  woody  mass  of  the  stem  of  Isottei  is  a 
layer  of  meristematic  cells  by  the  activity  of  which  the  stem  grows  in  thickness:  it 
forms  phloem-cells  internally,  thus  adding  to  the  fibro-vascular  mass,  and  cortical  paren- 
chymatous tissue  on  its  outer  side.  The  cortical  tissue  is  formed  much  more  rapidly 
than  the  (ibro-vascular,  and  thus,  in  an  old  stem,  the  cortex  is  the  preponderating  tissue. 
This  meristematic  layer  is  evidently  not  analogois  to  the  cambium  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Conifers  inasmuch  as  it  forms  fibro-vascular  tissue  on  one  side  only,  whereas  in  these 
groups  of  plants  the  cambium  forms  fibro-vascular  tissues  on  both  surfaces,  xylero  in- 
ternally and  phloem  externally.  It  is  rather  to  be  compared  to  the  thickening-ring  of 
Dracana  and  other  arborescent  Liliaces  in  which  a  continuous  growth  in  thicknes 
of  the  stem  occurs.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  isolated  bundles  are 
occasionally  formed  by  this  meristematic  layer  in  the  stem  of  Loetes,  Thus  Russow 
says  that  he  found  Mying  round  the  central  woody  mass  of  the  stem  of  a  robust 
specimen  of  hoetes  lacujtrtj,  but  separated  from  it  by  five  or  six  layers  of  cells  repre- 
senting soft-bast,  xylem  bundles  (consisting  like  the  central  xylem  of  shortly  fusiform 
cells  with  irregular  spiral  thickenings)  invested  both  on  the  outside  and  on  the  inside 
by  tabular  cells;  between  these,  the  bundles  radiating  from  the  central  woody  mass 
to  the  older  dead  leaves  are  disposed.'  No  connexion  could  be  traced  between  these 
bundles  and  either  leaves  or  roots. 

A  similar  but  much  more  considerable  growth  in  thickness  by  means  of  a  layer  of 
meristem  surrounding  the  axial  libro-vascular  bundle  has  been  recently  shown  by  Pro- 
fessor Williamson  to  have  occurred  in  the  extinct  Ltpidodendra  which  are  so  commonly 
present  in  the  Coal  Measures,  and  which  are  evidently  closely  allied  to  the  Selaginellez. 
In  these  plants,  however,  if  I  rightly  interpret  Professor  Williamson's  account,  it  appears 
that  a  phellogen  layer  also  existed  at  the  periphery  of  the  stem  in  correlation  with  the 
considerable  growth  of  thickness  resulting  from  the  activity  of  the  internal  layer  of 
meristem.  These  facts,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  probability  of  a  growth  in  thickness 
of  the  stem  of  Bot/ycbium,  seem  to  indicate  that  this  growth  is  generally  wanting  in  the 
existing  Vascular  Cryptogams  because  they  are  less  highly  developed  than  their  remote 
ancestors. 

[Professor  W.  C.  Williamson  has  contributed  the  following  note  on  the  OarboniferouB  Lyoo- 
podiaceffi :  — *  1  he  large  and  varied  group  of  the  Lycopodiaceous  plants  of  the  Coal  Measures  exhibits 
so  many  modifications  that  it  is  clifTicull  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  their  characteristic  features.  But 
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so  £v  IS  the  Lcpidodendroid  and  Sigillarian  forms  are  concerned,  our  British  forms  all  exhibit  one 
tjpe  of  iotemal  organisation.     In  the  very  young  state  each  twig  has  a  central  bundle  of  scalariform 
fcsseb  snrroimded  by  a  "  bark,'*  which  usually  exhibits  an  inner  parenchymatous  layer  surroimded  by 
•  more  prosendiymatous  one^  which  is  again  invested  by  a  second  but  more  uneq\ial  parenchyma. 
Tliis  prosenchyma,  as  in  Catamites,  increases  steadily  in  thickness  as  the  growth   of  the  stem 
adfaoces,  ontil  it  appears  to  constitute  the  chief  tissue  of  the  bark.    Bundles  of  vessels  given 
df  by  the  central  vascular  axis  proceed  to   each  of  the  leaves.      As  the   twig  enlarges,   the 
catial  axis  almoti  invariably  expands  into  a  vascular  cylinder,  its  interior  becoming  occupied 
bjacellnlar  parenchyma  of  large  size,  and  which  now  occupnes  the  position  and  exhibits  the 
Kj/pannot  of  a  tme  medulla.     The  parenchyma  of  the  leaves  appears  to  be  an  extension  of 
tbe  oatermost  parenchyma  of  the  bark.     The  above  remarks  appear  to  represent  the  common 
Jurtory  of  all  the  Lepidodendroid  plants  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth.     Beyond  this  stnge 
their  histories  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  groups.     In  some  forms,  e.g,  those  to  which  the 
Hakmix  belong,  the  branches  attain  considerable  dimensions  without  imdergoing  any  great  change 
ia  their  internal  organisation  ;  but  in  others  a  new  development  of  vascular  tissue  invests  the  central 
qrlinder  at  a  period  which  seems  to  have  varied  in  different  species.    This  new  growth  takes  place 
in  sQGcessive  layers,  which  are  arranged  in  vertical  laminae  disposed  in  radiating  planes  separated  by 
tracts  of  muriform  parenchyma ;  successive  additions  are  made  to  th^  outer  margins  of  the  woody 
wedges  previously  formed  through  the  agency  of  a  pseudo^ambial  layer  of  the  innermost  *  bark.* 
These  exogenous  growths  continued  until  the  woody  zone  attained  to  a  great  thickness  in  the  larger 
tnmks.     These  exogenous  layers  took  no  part  in  supplying  the  leaves  with  vessels.     The  foliar 
handles  invariably  pass  through  them   on   their  way  from  their  source  in  the  inner  non-radiated 
vascular  cylinder  to  the  leaves.     It  being  now  admitted  that  Stigmaria  was  the  general  form  of  root 
of  Lepidodendroid  and  Sigillarian  types  it  is  necessary  to  correlate  its  tissues  with  those  of  the 
aerial  stem.    It  contains  a  "medulla"  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  composed  of  radiating  vascular 
laminae  separated  by  cellular  rays,  and  enclosed  in  a  thick  "  bark.**    Large  vascular  bundles  are  given 
off  frmn  the  vascular  wedges  to  supply  the  rootlets.    Thus  the  structure  of  the  root  differs  from  that 
of  the  aerial  stem  in  two  ways.     (1)  The  inner  vascular  cylinder  of  the  latter,  characterised  by  the 
non-radiating  arrangement  of  its  vessels,  by  the  absence  of  "cellular  rays,**  and  by  the  numerous 
Ibliar  bandies  which  it  gives  off  to  the  leaves,  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  former,    (a)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  exogenous  zone  of  the  stem  is  prolonged  into  the  roots,  retaining  all  its  more  important 
leatores.     These  however  are  modified  in  two  ways — 1st,  in  the  absence  of  small  passages  for  the 
tnnsmisuon  of  foliar  bundles  of  vessels;    and,  2nd,  in  their  replacement  by  much  larger  spaces 
having  a  lenticular  section,  and  through  which  large  vascular  bundles,  directly  derived  by  enlarging 
from  the  exc^enous  laminx  themselves,  pass  outwards  to  the  succulent  rootlets.    The  rootlets  of 
StigmuMria  JlcoideSf  which  equally  belong  to  Sigillaria  and  to  Lepidodendron,  have  a  very  remarkable 
internal  organisation,  identical  with  that  which  is  characteristic  of  the  roots  of  recent  Lycopods, 
a  fact  which  affords  additional  confirmation  of  the  close  affmity  of  the  Sigillaria  and  the  Lepi- 
dodgmdra.    That  Lepidottrobi  are  the  fruits  of  Lepidodendroid  plants  is  certain.     Equally  so  is  it 
that  many  of  the  former  produced  microspores  in  the  upper  sporangia  of  each  cone,  and  macro- 
spores  in  those  occupying  its  basal  end.    The  incalculable  myriads  of  these  macrospores  found  in 
many  coals  render  it  probable  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  Lepidostrobi  possessed  both  kinds 
of  spoxes ;  indeed  it  is  far  from  certain  that  any  of  them  did  otherwise.     In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  sporangia  of  these  fruits  are  shrivelled  and  empty,  the  spores  having  been  shed ;  and 
this  renders  it  impossible  to  say  what  their  original  character  was  ^'] 


*  [For  the  literature  of  the  Carboniferous  Lycopodiaceae  see  Brongniart,  Archives  du  Mus. 
d*Hist.  Nat.  vol.  I,  and  Joum.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  pp.  3-8. — King,  Edin.  New.  Phil.  Joum.  vol.  XXXVI. 
— Hooker,  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  vol.  II. — Cairruthers,  Monthly  Mic.  Joum.  vol.  I.  pp.  177-181  and 
235-337  ;  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  XXV.  pp.  248-254. — Williamson,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  CLXII. 
pp.  197-340,  and  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  CLXXII.  Part  II,  i88i.— Thiselton  Dyer,  Quart.  Journ.  Mic.  Sc 

>87S,  pp.  15^-^5^'] 
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I'hr  Alternation  of  Generations  in  Phanerogams  is  concealed  in  the  fonnation 
of  the  Seed,  which,  at  least  in  its  earliest  stage,  consists  of  three  parts : — (i)  The 
Tesia,  which  is  a  part  of  the  mother-plant;  (2)  The  Endosperm^;  and  (3)  The 
EmbryOy  which  is  the  product  of  the  development  of  the  fertilised  oosphere. 

In  Vascular  Cryptogams  we  have  already  seen  the  sexual  generation  wluch 
results  directly  from  the  spore,  the  prothallium,  losing  more  and  more  of  its  character 
as  an  independent  plant.  In  the  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Ophioglossaceae  it  grows 
independently  of  the  spore,  often  for  a  considerable  period ;  in  the  Rhizocarpeae  and 
Ligulatae,  where  male  and  female  spores  are  formed,  it  arises  in  the  interior  of  the 
spore,  the  female  prothallium  still  protruding,  in  the  former  group,  out  of  the  cafitj 
of  the  macrospore,  but  remaining  united  with  it;  while  in  Isoifies  it  fills  up  the 
interior  of  the  macrospore  as  a '  mass  of  tissue  which  only  bursts  the  cell-wall  of 
the  spore  in  order  to  render  the  archegonia  accessible  to  the  antherozoids.  In  the 
Cycadeae  and  Coniferae  this  metamorphosis  is  carried  one  step  further;  the  pro- 
thallium ',  which  is  now  known  as  the  Endosperm^  remains  during  its  whole  existence 
enclosed  in  the  macrospore  or  Embryo-sac ;  it  produces  before  fertilisation  arche- 
gonium-like  structures,  the  '  Corpuscula,'  in  which  the  oospheres  arise.  The  pro- 
cesses which  take  place  in  the  embryo-sac  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons 
appear  somewhat  different,  and  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  what  takes  place  in 
the  macrospore  of  Selagtnella.  In  this  genus,  besides  the  prothallium  which  pro- 
duces the  archegonia,  there  arises  subsequently,  by  free  cell-formation,  another  tissue 
which  fills  up  the  rest  of  the  space  of  the  macrospore ;  to  this  tissue  the  endospenn 
of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  which  is  formed  by  free  cell-formation  only 
after  fertilisation,  appears   to   correspond''.     If,    therefore,  the  embryo-sac   is  the 


*  The  only  reason  why  the  ripe  seeds  of  many  Dicotyledons  do  not  contain  any  endospenn  is 
because  it  has  already  been  absorbed  and  supplanted  by  the  rapidly  growing  embryo  before  the  seedf 
become  ripe ;  while  in  others  this  absorption  happens  only  on  germination  after  the  ripening  of 
the  seeds,  1.  e.  on  the  unfolding  of  the  embryo ;  more  rarely  the  formation  of  endosperm  is  from 
the  first  rudimentary. 

'*  The  analogy  of  the  endosperm  with  the  prothallium  of  the  higher  Cryptogams  was  fiist  shovn 
by  Iloimeistcr  (Vergleich.  Untersuch.  1851),  [Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
Higher  Cryptogamia,  Ray  Soc.  1862,  p.  438]. 

'  Compare  Pfeficr  in  Hanstein's  Botanical  Dissertations,  Heft.  IV.  p.  24.  The  *  Antipodal 
Cells '  in  the  embr)o-sac  of  Angiospcrms  may  probably  be  considered  as  a  rudiment  of  the  tnic 
prothallium.  [Acconling  to  Strasburger  (Angiospcrmcn  und  Gymnospermen,  1879)  not  only  the 
anli])odal  cells  and  the  egg-apparatus,  but  also  the  endosperm  of  the  embryo-sac  of  AngiospermSi 
represent  the  prolhallium  ;ciKlosi)erm)  of  the  Gymnosp>crms  and  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  This 
view  leaves  the  'endosperm*  of  Selaginella  without  any  representative  in  oihcr  groups  of  plants. 
Goebel  lias  however  expressed  the  opinion  (Bot.  Zeilg.  1880)  that  the  endosperm  of  SelagimeUa 
corresponds  to  the  antipodal  cells  of  Angiospcrms.] 
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representative  of  the  macrospore,  thai  part  of  the  ovule  in  which  the  embryo-sac 
arises  (the  uuullus)  must  be  considered  tlie  equivalent  or  the  macrosporangium. 
But.  as  in  the  formatiDn  of  ihe  ovules  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  certain 
processes  of  development  (the  formation  of  Uie  archegonia  or  '  corpuscula '),  being 
no  longer  necessary,  are  suppressed,  and  ihe  oosphere  is  immediately  produced 
witbh)  the  embryo-sac  as  the  analogue  of  the  macrospore,  so  also  the  production 
of  the  embryo-sac  immediately  from  the  tissue  of  tiie  nucellus  of  the  ovute  is  more 
(tirect.  Its  production  is  due  to  the  increase  in  size  of  an  inner  cell  of  the  nucellus 
which  here  represents  the  sporangium.  But  while  even  in  the  most  highly  developed 
Crypt^ams  the  macrospore  slill  becomes  detached  from  the  mother-plant,  and  the 
full  development  of  the  prothallium  takes  place  only  after  the  tils  semination  of  the 
Spores,  so  that  the  embryo  always  arises  in  structures  distinct  from  those  of  the 
motber-plant,  the  embryo-sac  (or  macrospore)  of  all  Phanerogams  remains,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  enclosed  in  the  ovule,  the  endosperm  in  the  embr)'0-sac,  and  the 
cntbr)'o  in  the  endosperm.  In  this  manner  arises  that  structure  peculiar  to  Phane- 
rogams, Ihe  Sied,  the  testa  of  which,  the  product  of  llie  envelopes  of  the  ovule, 
closely  invests  both  endosperm  and  embryo.  The  whole  becomes  separated  from 
ibe  mother-plant  after  the  embryo  has  altaineij  a  certain  very  variable  degree  of 
development.  Germination  consists  in  the  further  development  of  the  embryo  at 
Ibc  expense  of  the  endosperm, 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  microspores  of  Selagintlla  and  holtes  are  compared 
■with  the  pollen-grains  of  Phanerogams,  a  series  of  analogies  is  again  seen  which  be- 
comes inielligtble  on  comparing  the  intermediate  phenomena  presented  by  Gymno- 
Indications  of  the  male  prothallium   and  anlheridium    are  indicated,  as 
Millardet  and  Pfeffer  have  shown,  by  certain  cell -divisions  which  may  also  be  recog- 
nised in  a  simpler  form  in  the  pollen-grain  of  Gymnospcrms  and  in  a  still  simpler 
form  in  those  of  Angiosperms.     Like  the  microspores,  the  pollen-grains  contain  the 
Vnale  fertilising  substance,  which,  passing  into  the  oosphere,  causes  it  to  develope  the 
tsmbryo ;  but  a  great  difference  is  displayed  in  the  mode  in  which  ihe  fertihsing 
i  conveyed.     In  Cryptogams  the  fertilising  substance  takes  the  form  of 
:herozoids    endowed   with    motion    and    adapted    to    force    themselves,  with    the 
isUnce  of  water,  into  the  oosphere  through  the  open  neck  of  the  archegonium. 
Iji  Phanerogams,  where  the  oosphere  is  enclosed  in  the  embryo-sac  and  ovule,  and 
Angiosperms  by  the  wall  of  the  ovary  in  addition,  such  a  conveyance  of  the 
iibslance  would  not  serve  the  purpose  intended;    the  pollen-grains  are 
irribre  themselves  conveyed  to  the  ovule  by  foreign  agencies,  such  as  the  wind, 
•Btehanical  contrivances  in  the  flowers,  and  especially  insects ;  and  then  germinating 
M^  spores,  ihey  emit  their  pollen-tubes,  which,  penelraling  through  the  tissue  of  the 
***"!(.  finally  reach  the  cmbrj'o-sac.  and   transmit  the   fertilising  substance  to  the 
"I^iefe.     The  analogy  of  pollen-grains  to  spores  becomes  still  more  evident  when 
'examine  the  mode  of  origin  of  both.     The  mass  of  tissue  in  which  the  pollen  is 
•"led,  the  pollen-sac,  shows,  not  only  in  its  morphological  but  also  in  its  anatomical 
wKinshijis,  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  sporangium  of  Vascular  Cryptogams. 
'  m  the  latter  ihe  spore-mother- cells  are  formed  by  the  isolation  of  cells  previously 
''•"bined,  so  also  are  ihe  niothcr-cells  of  the  pollen ;  and  as  the  former  themselves 
"^tftr  produce  the  qxire*  by  diviaon  into  four,  after  previous  indication  of  a 
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bipartition,  the  pollen-cells  are  produced  from  their  mother-ceUs  in  a  similar  manner. 
Moreover,  in  the  points  here  indicated  Gymnosperms  again  appear  as  a  connecting 
link  between  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms;  the  pollen-sacs  of  Cycadeae  and  of 
some  Coniferse  closely  resembling,  in  form  and  position,  the  sporangia  of  some 
Vascular  Cryptogams. 

The   general  result   of  these  observations  is  that  the  Phanerogam,  with  its 
pollen-grains  and  its  embryo-sacs,  is  equivalent  to  the  spore-producing  (asemal) 
generation  (Sporophore)  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.     But  as  in  Vascular  Ciyp- 
togams  the  sexual  differentiation  first  makes  its  appearance  (in  Ferns  and  £qtIis^ 
taceae)  in  the  prothallium  only,  and  next  (in  Rhizocarpeae  and  Ligulats)  in  the 
spores  themselves,  so,  in  Phanerogams,  this  process  is  carried  back  a  step  farther, 
the  sexual  differentiation  arises  still  earlier,  being  manifested  not  only  in  the  forma- 
tion of  embryo-sac  and  pollen-grains,  but  also  in  the  difference  between  ovule  and 
pollen-sac,  and  between  the  leaves  bearing  them  (carpels  and  stamens),  and  even 
earlier  in  the  distinction  between  male  and  female  flowers,  and  last  of  all  in  the 
dioecious  condition  of  the  plants  themselves  ^     [The  sexual  generation  (Oophore) 
is  represented  in  the  pollen-grains  (microspores)  by  the  formation  of  cells  within 
them  which  correspond  to  a  male  prothallium,  and  in  the  embryo-sac  (macrospore) 
by  the  formation  of  the  egg-apparatus,  antipodal  cells,  and  endosperm,  which  together 
correspond  to  a  female  prothallium.     A  distinct  aliernaiion  of  generations  can  there- 
fore be  traced  in  the  life-history  of  a  Phanerogam.] 

The  fertilised  oosphere  of  Phanerogams  produces  a  Suspensory  growing  towards 
the  base  of  the  embryo-sac  and  dividing,  a  structure  which  we  have  already  met  with 
in  Selagimlla,  on  the  apex  of  which  there  is  a  mass  of  tissue  at  first  almost  globular,  • 
which  is  the  embryo.  The  development  of  the  embryo  usually  proceeds,  even 
before  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  first  leaves,  the  primary 
axis,  and  the  first  root,  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  It  is  only  in  parasites  and 
saprophytes  devoid  of  chlorophyll  that  the  embryo  usually  remains  rudimentary  until 
the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  without  discernible  external  differentiation;  while 
in  those  Phanerogams  which  contain  chlorophyll  the  embryo  not  unfrequently 
attains  a  very  considerable  size  and  external  differentiation  (as  in  Pinus^  ZeOy 
JEsculus,  QuercuSy  Fagus^  Phaseolus^  &c.)  Independently  of  any  curving  of  the 
embryo,  the  primary  apex  of  its  stem  always  lies  originally  pointing  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  embryo-sac  (the  base,  chalaza,  of  the  ovule) ;  the  first  root  (primaiy 
root)  coincides  with  a  posterior  prolongation  of  the  primary  stem ;  it  faces  the  apex 
(micropylar  end)  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  is  of  distinctly  endogenous  origin,  inasmuch 
as  its  first  rudiment  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  embryo  is  covered  by  the  nearest 
cells  of  the  suspensor. 

The  apical  cell  of  the  puncium  vegeiaiioms,  which  is  easily  recognised  in  many  Algae, 
in  Characeae,  Muscineae,  Ferns,  Equisetaceae,  and  Rhizocarpeae,  as  the  primary  mother- 
cell  of  the  tissue,  has  already,  as  we  have  seen,  been  replaced  by  a  smaU-celled 
primary  meristem  in  the  Lycopodiaceae.  The  apical  growth  of  the  axes,  leaves,  and 
roots  of  Phanerogams  also  can  no  longer  be  referred  to  the  activity  of  a  single  apical 
cell  from  which  the  whole  primary  meristem  has  proceeded.     Even  in  those  cases 


^  Compare  what  is  said  on  Dichogamy  in  Book  III. 
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where  a  single  cell  (not,  however,  of  preponderating  size)  occupies  the  apex,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  superficial  cells  of  the  puncitim  vegetationis  appears  to  point  to  it 
as  the  primary  mother-cell,  it  is  nevertheless  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  all  the 
cells,  and  especially  the  internal  mass  of  the  primary  men  stem,  have  proceeded  from 
it  The  primary  meristem  of  the  puncium  vegetationis  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
usually  very  small  cells,  more  or  less  evidently  disposed  in  concentric  layers ;  an 
outer  single  layer,  the  dermatogen,  may  be  recognised  in  Angiosperms  as  the  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  epidermis  of  the  older  parts,  and  is  continuous  even  over 
the  apex  of  the  punctum  vegetationis.  Beneath  it  lies  a  second  meristematic  tissue, 
[the  p€riblem\  consisting  usually  of  a  few  layers  of  cells,  which  covers  the  apex  and 
passes  lower  down  into  the  cortex ;  this  envelopes  a  third  inner  mass  of  tissue,  [the 
^erome'\  terminating  beneath  the  apex  as  a  single  cell  *  (HippuriSy  &c.)  or  as  a  group 
of  cells ;  and  out  of  it  proceeds  either  an  axial  fibro-vascular  body  (in  roots,  and  in 
the  stems  of  water-plants),  or  the  descending  limb  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  In 
harmony  with  this  the  root-cap  does  not  proceed,  as  in  Cryptogams,  from  transverse 
divisions  of  an  apical  cell,  but  arises,  on  the  contrary,  in  Gymnosperms  from  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  the  layers  of  periblem  of  the  root  and  from  their  splitting  away 
towards  the  apex,  and  in  Angiosperms  from  a  similar  process  in  the  dermatogen, 
or  from  a  special  meristematic  layer  the  calyptrogen  *.  Even  the  first  rudiments  of 
lateral  structures,  leaves,  shoots,  and  roots,  cannot  be  traced  back  in  Phanerogams 
to  a  single  cell  in  the  same  sense  as  in  Cryptogams.  They  are  first  observable  as 
protuberances  consisting  of  a  few  or  a  larger  number  of  small  cells ;  the  protuberance 
which  is  to  form  a  shoot  or  a  leaf  shows,  even  when  it  first  begins  to  swell,  an  inner 
mass  of  tissue  which  is  connected  with  the  periblem  of  the  generating  vegetative 
cone,  and  is  covered  over  by  a  continuation  of  the  dermatogen. 

The  normal  Mode  of  Branching  at  the  growing  end  of  the  shoot,  leaves,  and 
roots,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  monopodial :  the  generating  axis  continues  to  grow 
as  such,  and  produces  lateral  members  (shoots,  lateral  leaf-branchings,  lateral  roots) 
beneath  its  apex.  Some  cjmose  inflorescences  appear  however  to  be  the  result  of 
dichotomous  branching,  and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  Cycadege  also  the  branching 
of  the  stem  and  leaves  may  be  dichotomous.  The  monopodial  branching  of  the 
axes  is  usually  axillary ;  /*.  e,  the  new  rudiments  of  shoots  appear  above  the  median 
plane  of  very  young  (but  not  necessarily  the  youngest)  leaves,  in  the  angle  which 
they  form  with  the  shoot,  or  somewhat  above  it.  In  Gymnosperms  every  axil  of 
a  leaf  does  not  usually  produce  a  shoot ;  sometimes  (in  Cycadeae),  the  branching 
of  the  stem,  as  in  many  Filicineae,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  Angiosperms,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  rule  that  every  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf  (/.  e.  one  not  belonging  to 
the  flower)  produces  a  lateral  shoot  (sometimes  even  several  side  by  side  or  one 
above  another) ;  but  commonly  the  axillary  buds,  once  formed,  are  inactive,  or 
develope  only  at  later  p)eriods  of  vegetation.     In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 


*  As  in  so  many  other  respects,  here  also  Isoetes  shows  an  affinity  to  Phanerogams,  as  is 
evident  from  Nageli  and  Schwendcner's  researches  on  the  apical  growth  of  roots.  (Compare  Nageli's 
Beitragcn,  1867,  Heft.  IV.  p.  136.) 

•  See  Hanstein,  Bot.  Abhandl.  ITeft  I,  and  Reinke,  Goltinger  Nachr.  iSyi.p.  533.  Qanczewski, 
L'accroissement  terminal  des  Racincs,  Mem.  soc  nat.  de  Sci.  de  Cherbourg,  1874,  and  Ann.  d.  Sci. 
nat.  ser.  5,  t.  XX.] 
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cases  of  apparent  dichotomy,  there  are  in  Angiosperms  only  a  few  cases  of  actual  or 
apparent  extra-axillary  branching,  which  will  be  mentioned  when  discussing  the 
characteristic  features  of  this  class. 

Phanerogams  are  distinguished  from  Cryptogams  by  an  extraordinarily  varied 
and  complete  metamorphosis  of  members  bearing  the  same  name ;  and  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  more  marked 
diflferentiation  of  the  physiological  functions  of  these  plants ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  differentiation  of  tissues,  which  in  Phanerogams  greatly  exceeds  even 
that  of  Ferns.  In  these  respects  also  Gymnosperms  assume  an  intermediate 
position  between  Cryptogams  and  the  rest  of  Phanerogams. 

What  has  now  been  said  will  serve  to  explain  on  one  hand  the  distinction  between 
Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Phanerogams,  on  the  other  hand  the  points  in  which  they 
agree,  and  the  affinity  of  the  two  groups  in  their  main  outlines.  In  order,  however,  to 
facilitate  the  comprehension  by  the  student  of  the  characteristics  of  the  separate  classes 
of  Phanerogams  which  are  now  to  be  described,  we  must  in  the  first  place  keep  in 
view  a  few  of  their  peculiarities,  which  have  at  present  only  been  briefly  touched  upon, 
and  attempt  to  settle  the  nomenclature,  which  has  become  to  some  extent  obsolete 
and  out  of  harmony  with  the  most  recent  theories. 

The  Flotw^r,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  is  composed  of  modified  foliar  organs 
and  of  an  axis  which  bears  them.  [The  most  highly  modified  leaves  of  the  flower  are 
the  stameru  and  the  carpels:  these  so-called  'sexual  organs'  are  really  spore-bearing 
organs,  comparable  to  the  spore- producing  leaves  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.]  When 
the  leaves  which  stand  immediately  beneath  the  sexual  organs  on  the  same  axb  differ 
from  the  rest  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  in  their  arrangement,  form,  colour,  or  structare, 
and  are  physiologically  connected  with  fertilisation  and  its  results,  they  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  flower,  and  are  termed  collectively  the  Floral  Leaves  or  PerioMtb. 
The  separate  flowers  are  distinguished  from  the  Inflorescence  by  including,  together 
with  their  sexual  organs  and  perianth,  only  one  axis,  while  the  inflorescence  is  an  axial 
system  with  more  than  one  flower  ^  Roper  has  termed  the  tout  ensemble  of  the  male 
sexual  organs  of  a  flower  the  Andrtzcium^  that  of  the  female  organs  the  Gyneecenm. 
W^hen  a  flower  contains  sexual  organs  of  both  kinds  it  is  called  hermaphrodite  or  bisexual; 
if  it  contains  only  male  or  only  female  sexual  organs,  and  is  therefore  unisexual,  it  is  termed 
diclinous;  when  flowers  of  both  sexes  occur  on  the  same  individual  plant,  the  species 
is  moncBciousy  when  on  different  individuals  it  is  diacious.  Usually  the  apical  growth 
of  the  floral  axis  ceases  as  soon  as  the  sexual  organs  make  their  appearance,  and  fre- 
quently even  earlier ;  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  is  then  concealed,  and  is  oflen  deeply 
depressed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower ;  but  in  abnormal  cases  (and  normally  in  Cycas)  the 
apical  growth. of  the  floral  axis  re-commences,  again  produces  leaves,  and  sometimes 
even  a  new  flower,  and  a  Proliferous  Flo<iver  is  thus  produced.  The  sexual  organs 
and  perianth  of  a  flower  are  usually  crowded  (arranged  in  rosettes  either  spirally  or 
in  whorls) ;  the  part  of  the  floral  axis  which  bears  them  remains  very  short,  no  inter- 
nodes  being  in  general  distinguishable  in  it ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  expands  into  the 
form  of  a  club  or  disc,  or  becomes  hollow,  and  this  part  of  the  floral  axis  is  called  the 
Torus  or  Receptacle,  In  Coniferx  and  Cycadeac  (occasionally  also  in  Angiosperms),  it 
is  however  sometimes  elongated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  sexual  organs  appear  loosely 
*  arranged  along  an  axis  in  the  form  of  a  spike.     Beneath  the  receptacle  the  axis  is  mostly 


*  In  some  cases  it  is  however  difficult  to  distinguish  between  a  flower  and  an  inflorescence; 
as  in  some  Coniferx,  and  especially  in  Euphorbia.  {On  the  latter,  see  Warming  in  Flora,  1S70, 
no.  25  ;  Schmitz,  do.  1871,  nos.  27,  28;  and  Ilieronymus,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1872,  no.  12.)  [E.  Waiming, 
Er  Koppcn  hos  Vortemaclkcn  en  Blomst  tiler  en  Blomsterstand,  Kobcnhavn  1871.] 
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elongated  and  more  slender,  either  entirely  naked  or  bearing  one  or  two  small  leaves  or 
BracteoUs.  This  part  of  the  axis  is  the  Peduncle ;  if  it  is  very  short,  the  flower  is  said  to 
be  sessile.  No  shoots  usually  arise  from  the  axils  of  the  floral  leaves,  even  when  they 
are  produced  in  all  the  other  leaf-axils  of  the  plant ;  there  occur,  however,  abnormal 
cases  (which  are  not  very  uncommon)  of  axillary  branching  or  proliflcation  even  within 
the  flower. 

The  male  spores  or  Pollen-graim  are  equivalent  to  the  microspores  of  the  higher 
Cryptogams,  and  arise  in  receptacles  corresponding  to  the  sporangia  in  those  plants, 
which  may  be  termed  in  general  Pollen-jacs,  These  are  at  first  solid  masses  of  tissue 
m  which,  as  in  the  sporangia,  an  inner  mass  of  cells  becomes  differentiated  into  the 
mother-cells  of  the  pollen-grains  (at  first  by  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  single  cells), 
while  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  become  developed  into  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac. 
[The  mother-cells  of  the  pollen-grains  are  derived  from  one  or  more  hypodermal  cells 
constituting  the  arcbesporium^  which  is  invested  by  a  layer  of  peculiar  cells,  the  tapetum  : 
the  tapetal  cells  are  derived  either  entirely  from  the  archesporium,  or  entirely  from 
the  tissue  of  the  anther,  or  partly  from  the  archesporium  and  partly  from  the  tissue 
of  the  anther  *.]  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen 
become  separated  and  detached  from  the  tissue  (though  this  rule  is  subject  to  ex- 
ceptions), and  then  produce  the  pollen-cells  by  division  into  four  after  actual  bipartition 
or  at  least  an  indication  of  it.  A  special  description  of  these  processes  will  be  given  under 
the  heading  of  the  separate  classes;  at  present  we  must  however  premise  a  few  facts 
relative  to  the  morphological  nature  of  the  pollen-sac.  Like  the  sporangia  of  most 
Vascular  Cryptogams,  the  pollen-sacs  of  Phanerogams  are  usually  products  of  the  leaves, 
which  however  mostly  undergo  in  this  case  a  striking  metamorphosis,  remaining  much 
smaller  than  all  the  other  leaves.  A  leaf  which  bears  pollen-sacs  may  be  termed  a 
Staminal  Leaf  or  Stamen ;  the  most  recent  researches  have,  however,  shown  cases  in 
which  the  pollen-sacs  arise  on  the  elongated  floral  axis  itself,  as  Magnus  has  illustrated 
in  the  case  of  Naias,  Kaufmann  in  Casuarinaj  and  Rohrbach  in  Typba ;  in  these  cases  it 
is  still  doubtful  whether  the  pollen-sacs  may  not  be  the  only  surviving  portions  of 
otherwise  completely  abortive  staminal  leaves  ^  In  the  Cycadeae  the  pollen-sacs  grow 
singly  or  in  groups  on  the  under  side  of  the  relatively  large  stamens,  often  in  large 
numbers,  resembling  in  position  the  sporangia  on  Fern-leaves.  In  the  Coniferae  the 
stamens  have  still  more  lost  the  appearance  of  ordinary  leaves ;  they  remain  small,  and 
form  several  or  only  two  relatively  large  pollen-sacs  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina 
which  is  still  distinctly  developed.  In  Angiosperms  the  stamen  is  usually  reduced  to  a 
slender  weak  and  often  very  long  stalk  called  the  Filament,  bearing  two  pairs  of  pollen- 
sacs  at  its  upper  end  or  on  both*  sides  beneath  the  apex,  which  are  included  as  a  whole 
under  the  term  Anther ;  the  anther  therefore  usually  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves, 
united  and  at  the  same  time  separated  by  a  part  of  the  filament  termed  the  Connective, 
The  two  pollen-sacs  of  each  half  of  the  anther  are  contiguous  throughout  their  length, 
and  frequently  both  halves  of  the  anther  are  in  close  apposition.  The  separate  poUen- 
sacs  then  appear  as  compartments  of  the  anther,  which  is  in  this  case  quadrilocular,  in 
contrast  to  those  anthers  (of  rare  occurrence)  in  which  each  half  contains  only  a  single 
pollen-sac,  and  which  are  therefore  bilocular. 

The  female  spore  or  Embryo-sac,  the  analogue  of  the  macrospore,  is  usually  derived 
from  a  hypodermal  cell  of  the  nucellus  of  the  ovule,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
archesporium,  the  ovule  itself  corresponding  to  the  macrosporangium  of  the  hetero- 
qx>rous  Vascular  Cryptogams '.     The  nucellus  is  a  small-celled  mass  of  tissue  of  usually 


*  [Warming,  Unlers.  iib.  PoUenbildende  Phyllome  iind  Caulome,  in  IIanslein*s  Bot.  Abhandl.  II. 
1870 :  also  Gocbel,  loe.  «V.] 

•  [For  instances  of  the  production  of  pollen-grains  in  abnormal  positions,  even  in  ovaries  or  in 
the  ovules  themselves,  see  Masters,  Vegetable  Teratology,  Ray  Soc.  London  1869,  pp.  182-188.] 

'  [See  Strasburger,  Angiospcrmen  iind  Gymnospermen,  1^79  ;  and  Goebcl,  loc  cit?^ 
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ovoid  form,  and  enclosed,  with  a  few  exceptions,  in  one  or  two  envelopes,  each  of 
which  consists  of  several  layers  of  tissue.     These  envelopes  or  Integuments  grow  round 
the  young  nucellus  from  its  base  (the  chalaza),  and  form  at  its  apex — where  they  ap- 
proach and  often  greatly  overtop  it — a  canal-like  entrance,  the  Microfyle  or  Foramen^ 
through  which  the  pollen-tube  forces  its  way,  in  order  to  reach  the  apex  of  the  embryo- 
sac.    Very  commonly  the  nucellus,  enclosed  in  its  integuments,  is  seated  on  a  stalk,  the 
Funiculus ;  but  this  is  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  ovule  is  then  said  to  be  sessile ;  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  ovule  to  the  funiculus  is  termed  the  bilum.    The  fiiniculos 
is,  with  a  few  exceptions  (Orchidex),  penetrated  by  an  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  which 
usually  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  nucellus.    The  external  form  of  the  ovule  when  in  a  state 
for  fertilisation  is  very  various.     Independently  of  outgrowths  of  various  kinds  at  tbe 
funiculus  and  the  integuments,  the  direction  of  the  nucellus  (together  with  its  coats), 
with  respect  to  the  funiculus,  is  of  especial  importance.     The  ovule  is  ortbotrcpous  when 
the  nucellus  lies  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  hilum  and  chalaza,  which  coincide 
in  position,  and  the  apex  of  the  nucellus  is  the  apex  of  the  entire  ovule.     Much  more 
frequently  the  ovule  is  anatropous,  i,e,  the  apex  of  the  nucellus,  and  therefore  the 
micropyle  which  projects  beyond  it,  lies  close  to  the  hilum,  the  chalaza  being  at  the 
opposite  end,  and  the  funiculus  runs  along  the  side  of  the  nucellus,  so  that  the  ovule 
appears  as  if  sharply  curved  at  its  base ;  the  integuments  (or  at  least  the  outer  one)  have 
united  in  growth  with  the  ascending  funiculus,  which,  so  far  as  this  union  is  complete, 
is  termed  the  Raphe;  the  nucellus  itself  being  in  this  case  straight.    Much  less  com- 
mon is  the  campylotropous  ovule,  where  the  nucellus  itself  (together  with  its  coats)  is 
curved;   its  apical  part,  and  therefore  its  micropyle,  chalaza  and  hilum,  lie  close  to- 
gether at  its  base.     These  are,  however,  only  the  most  striking  form%  which  are 
united  by  transitional  states.    The  place  from  which  the  ovules  spring  is  called  the 
Placenta^  and  belongs  to  the  axis  of  the  flower,  or  nwre  commonly  to  the  carpels 
themselves.    The  placentae  often  do  not  show  any  peculiar  phenomena  of  growth ;  but 
more  commonly  they  project  like  cushions,  and  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of 
special  organs,  finally  becoming  detached  from  the  surrounding  tissue.     While  after 
fertilisation,  both  the  endosperm  and  the  embryo  are  undergoing  simultaneous  develop- 
ment in  the  embryo-sac,  the  former  most  commonly  increases  considerably  in  size,  and 
supplants  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  of  the  nucellus  (sometimes  even  of  the  inner 
integument) ;   and  the  tissue  of  the  integument  which  is  not  displaced,  or  usually  only 
certain  definite  layers  of  it,  becomes  then  developed  into  the  lesta.     If  a  portion  of 
the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  filled  with  food-materials,  remains  unchanged  until  the  seed 
is  ripe,  it  is  distinguished  as  the  Ptrhperm ;  its  food-materials,  although  lying  outside  the 
embryo-sac,  are  consumed  by  the  embryo  during  germination ;  and  the  perisperm  may 
then   act  physiologically  as  the   representative  of  the  endosperm^.      The  seeds  of 
Piperaceae,  Zingiberaceae,  and  some  Nymphaeaceac  contain  both  endosperm  and  peri- 
sperm.    Sometimes  the  ovule,  during  the  period  of  its  development  into  a  seed,  is 
enveloped  from  below  by  a  new  coating,  which  usually  itself  surrounds  the  tough  testa  as 
a  soft  mantle,  and  is  termed  the  Aril,    Of  this  nature  is  the  red  pulp  which  surrounds 
the  hard-shelled  seed  of  the  Yew ;  and  the  origin  is  the  same  of  the  so-called  *  mace '  of 
the  nutmeg,  the  seed  of  Myristica  fragrans. 

If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  morphological  nature  of  those  structures  from 
which  the  ovule  immediately  springs,  we  find  a  considerable  variety.  Only  rarely  does 
the  orthotropous  ovule  appear  as  the  prolongation  or  terminal  structure  of  the  floral 
axis  itself,  so  that  the  nucellus  forms  directly  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  latter,  as  in 
^axus  and  the  Polygonaceae.  It  is  more  usual  for  the  ovule  to  grow  laterally  on  the 
floral  axis,  thus,  corresponding  in  position  to  a  leaf,  as  in  Juniperus,  Primulaceae,  and 


'  [The  endosperm  and  perisperm  arc  generally  both  included  in  English  text-books  under  the 
term  *  albumen,'  a  term  which  should  by  all  means  be  avoided,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  definite 
chemical  composition,  whereas  that  of  the  endosperm  varies  greatly.] 
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Compositae.  But  the  most  common  case  is  where  the  ovules  spring  from  undoubted 
leaves — the  carpels — and  usually  from  their  margin,  like  pinns  from  the  leaf  (this  is  very 
dear,  e.g,  in  Cycas)^  more  rarely  from  their  upper  (or  inner)  surface  (as  in  Butomuj, 
Jkebia^  Nympbaa^  &c.).  If  the  ordinary  morphological  definitions  are  applied  to  these 
relationships,  we  should  have  in  the  first-named  case  ovules  of  an  axial  nature,  or  they 
would  be  metamorphosed  caulomes';  where  they  spring  laterally  from  the  axis,  they 
would  have  to  be  considered  as  metamorphosed  entire  leaves ;  and  where  they  proceed 
laterally  from  the  margins  of  carpeltary  leaves,  as  metamorphosed  pinnae.  For  those 
ovules  which  spring  from  the  surface  of  carpels  there  is  no  clear  analogy  with  any 
purely  vegetative  structures  {i,e,  with  any  that  do  not  subserve  the  purpose  of  fertilisa- 
tion) ;  though  in  this  case  we  may  be  reminded  of  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodium,  The 
ovules,  finally,  of  some  Cupressinex,  which  appear  to  have  an  axillary  position  on  the 
carpels,  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  investigated  with  respect  to  their  true  relationships. 
In  some  cases  the  morphological  interpretation  is  supported  by  malformations  which  not 
nnfrequently  occur.  Cramer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  admirable  investigation 
of  this  question,  has  shown  that  the  ovules  of  Primulaceas  and  Composite,  which  arise 
laterally  beneath  the  apex  of  the  axis  of  the  flower,  become  gradually  transformed  into 
entire  leaves  of  the  ordinary  form ;  and  that  in  the  same  manner  the  ovules  of  Delphi' 
mum^  MeiUotuj,  and  Dauctu,  which  spring  laterally  from  the  margins  of  the  carpellary 
leaves,  may  become  developed  into  ordinary  papts  of  the  lamina,  as  laciniae  or  leaflets. 
It  appears  on  the  other  hand  significant  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been 
observed  in  those  ovules  which  have  been  interpreted  above  as  metamorphosed  por- 
tions of  the  axis.  The  development  not  only  of  normal,  but  still  more  plainly  that  of 
abnormal  ovules,  shows  further  that  a  morphological  distinction  exists  between  the 
nucellus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  funiculus  together  with  the  integuments  on  the  other 
hand.  In  those  anatropous  ovules  which  may  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed  leaves  or 
parts  of  leaves,  the  nucellus  makes  its  appearance  as  a  new  lateral  structure  inserted  on 
the  rudiment  of  the  ovule,  and  when  this  latter  becomes  developed  in  a  leaf-like  manner 
it  appears  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  This  fact,  the  morphological 
importance  of  which  was  first  insisted  on  by  Cramer,  is  however  not  universal,  as  is 
especially  shown  in  the  development  of  the  ovules  of  Orchidez,  the  nucellus  of  which 
unquestionably  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  entire  ovule,  although  it  becomes 
anatropous  by  subsequent  curvature;  still  less  possible  does  it  appear  to  consider 
the  nucellus  of  the  orthotropous  ovule  of  Taxtis  and  the  Polygonaceae  as  a  lateral 
formation,  since  it  is  obviously  an  elongation  of  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  (see  Angio- 

The  Carpellary  Lea'vcj  are  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower  which  stand  in  the 
closest  genetic  and  functional  relationship  to  the  ovules.  They  either  produce  and 
bear  the  ovules,  or  are  constructed  so  as  to  enclose  them  in  a  chamber,  the  Ovary ^  and  to 
form  the  apparatus  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen,  or  Stigma.  The  varying  morphological 
significance  of  the  carpellary  leaves  is  clearly  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  genera  Cycas 
and  Juniperus.  In  Cycas  the  carpels  resemble  the  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant,  and  the 
ovules  are  produced  on  their  margins  and  remain  entirely  exposed;  in  Juniperus  the 
ovules  spring  from  the  floral  axis  itself,  corresponding,  even  in  their  position,  to  a  whorl 

*  Cramer,  Bildungsabweichungen  bei  einigen  wichligeicn  Pflanzen-familicn,  u.  die  morpholo- 
gische  Bedeutun^  dcs  Pflanzcneies  (Zurich  1864),  is  inclined  to  consider  all  ovules  as  metamorphosed 
lea^-es  or  parts  of  leaves.  To  this  view  I  have  already  expressed  some  hesitation  in  the  first  edition 
of  this  book ;  the  description  here  given,  which  differs  from  the  earlier  one,  is  derived  as  much  as 
possible  from  direct  observation. 

'  [In  \'iew  of  the  very  great  variety  of  position  in  the  development  of  the  sporangia  (including 
pollen-sacs  and  ovules)  it  will  be  on  the  whole  simpler  and  more  satisfactory,  as  Goebel  has 
suggested,  not  to  attempt  to  assign  them  to  the  categories  of  phyllomc  and  caulome,  but  to  regard 
them  as  organs  having  a  morphological  value  of  their  own.] 
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of  leaves,  but  the  preceding  whorl  of  carpellary  leaves  swell  up  after  fertilisation,  and 
envelope  the  seeds  in  a  pulpy  mass,  the  berry-like  fruit  of  these  plants.  In  Primulacex 
the  ovules  spring  from  the  elongated  floral  axis  itself,  and  thus  correspond  in  tl^ 
position  to  entire  leaves ;  they  are  however  enclosed,  even  at  the  period  of  their 
formation,  by  an  ovary,  consisting  of  the  carpels  and  an  elongated  style  bearing  the 
stigma.  In  most  other  Dicotyledons  and  Monocotyledons  the  ovules  are  seated  <n 
the  revolute  margins  of  the  carpels  which  have  grown  together  into  an  ovary,  and 
which  therefore  in  these  cases  both  produce  and  enclose  the  ovules.  But  notwithstanding 
these  very  considerable  morphological  differences,  the  carpellary  leaves  are  always  alike 
physiologically  in  being  excited  by  fertilisation  to  further  development  during  tlie 
maturing  of  the  seeds,  and  in  taking  a  certain  share  in  their  future  history. 

PoUination  and  FertUhation.  By  Pollination  is  meant  the  conveyance  -of  the  pdlen 
from  the  anthers  to  the  stigma  of  Angiosperms  or  to  the  nucellus  of  Gymnoq>enns. 
The  pollen  is  detained  there  by  a  viscid  substance,  or  often  by  hairs,  and  the  emission  b 
thus  brought  about  of  the  poUen-tubc  which  in  Gymnosperms  penetrates  at  once  the 
tissue  of  the  nucellus,  but  in  Angiosperms  grows  downwards  through  the  tissue  of  the 
stigma  and  the  frequently  very  long  style  in  order  to  reach  the  ovules ;  it  then  forces 
itself  into  the  micropyle  and  advances  as  far  as  the  embryo-sac.  It  is  only  when  it 
reaches  the  embryo-sac  (in  Gymnosperms  however  it  penetrates  still  more  deeply)  that 
fertilisation  of  the  oosphere  results:  A  considerable  time,  occasionally  even  months, 
often  elapses  between  pollination  and  fertilisation ;  but  commonly  only  a  few  days 
or  hours. 

Pollination  is  rarely  effected  by  the  wind  alone,  those  plants  in  which  this  is  the  case 
are  said  to  be  anemophilous ;  in  this  case  large  quantities  of  pollen  are  produced  in  order 
to  secure  the  result,  as  in  many  Conifers.  In  a  few  cases  the  pollen  is  thrown  on  to  the 
stigma  by  the  bursting  of  the  anthers  (c.^.  in  some  Urtijraceac) ;  but  the  means  osoally 
employed  is  that  of  insects,  and  the  plants  in  which  this  is  the  case  are  said  to  be 
entomophilous.  For  this  purpose  special  and  often  very  complicated  contrivances  arc  met 
with  to  allure  insects  and  attract  them  to  visit  the  flowers ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
object  is  accomplished  of  always  conveying,  where  possible,  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of 
a  different  flower  to  that  which  produced  it  (even  when  they  are  hermaphrodite). 
In  reference  to  this  object  the  parts  of  the  flower  also  assume  definite  forms  and 
positions,  which  will  be  followed  out  further  in  Book  III.  -Here  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  insects  are  especially  attracted  to  visit  flowers  by  the  nectar 
secreted  in  them ;  this  usually  sweet  juice  is  generally  produced  deep  down  among 
the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower,  and  the  form  of  the  parts  is  generally  so  contrived 
that  the  insect,  while  it  is  obtaining  the  nectar,  must  place  its  body  in  certain  definite 
positions  by  which  it  at  one  time  brushes  the  pollen  out  of  the  anthers,  at  another  time 
attaches  it  to  the  stjgma  of  another  flower.  The  diversity  in  the  forms  of  flowers 
depends  especially  on  these  relationships,  a  comparatively  simple  plan  of  structure 
underlying  them  all.  The  organs  which  secrete  the  nectar,  the  Nectaries^  are 
therefore  of  extreme  importance  in  the  life-history  of  most  Phanerogams;  they  are, 
nevertheless,  usually  very  inconspicuous,  and, — which  is  very  signiflcant  with  respect  to 
the  relationship  of  morphology  with  physiology,— notwithstanding  their  enormous 
physiological  importance,  they  are  attached  to  no  deflnite  part  of  the  flower  in  a 
morphological  sense ;  almost  every  part  is  able  to  perform  the  function  of  a  nectary. 
This  term  therefore  does  not  denote  a  morphological  but  a  purely  physiological  idea. 
The  nectary  is  usually  only  a  small  spot  at  the  base  of  the  carpels  (as  in  Nicotiana),  or  of 
the  stamens  (as  in  Rl^eiim)^  or  of  the  petals  {e.g,  Fritillaria)  which,  without  becoming 
more  prominent,  produces  the  nectar;  but  frequently  it  is  in  the  form  of  glandular 
protuberances  of  the  floral  axis  between  the  insertion  of  the  stamens  and  petals  (as 
in  Cruciferae  and  Fumariacea*).  A  particular  organ,  e,g.  a  petal,  is  often  transformed, 
for  the  purpose  of  secreting  and  storing  up  the  nectar,  into  a  hollow  receptacle,  forming 
a  spur-like  protuberance  {e.g,  Viola) ;  or  all  the  perianth-leaves  become  developed  into 
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hollow  or  pitcher-like  nectaries  (as  in  HeiUhoruj),  or  they  assume  the  most  wonderful 
forms,  like  the  petals  of  Acomtum^, 

Even  before  fertilisation,  pollination  is  usually  followed  by  striking  changes  in  the 
ports  of  the  flower,  particularly  in  the  gynseceum,  and  especially  when  the  parts  con- 
cerned are  delicate;  thus  the  stigmas,  style,  and  corolla  wither,  the  ovary  swells  up 
(as  in  Gagea  and  PujcbAinia),  and  the  like.  The  most  striking  result  of  pollination 
is  shown  in  many  Orchidex,  where  the  ovules  are  only  formed  as  a  consequence  of  this 


[The  process  of  Fertilisation  is  essentially  this,  that  protoplasmic  and  nuclear  substance 
from  the  pollen-tube  into  the  oosphere;  the  protoplasmic  substance  coalesces 
with  that  of  the  oosphere,  and  the  nuclear  substance  (male  pronuclnu)  with  that  of  the 
oosphere  (female  pronucleus)  to  form  the  definitive  nucleus  of  the  oospore.] 

Those  changes  however  which  are  excited  by  fertilisation  are  still  more  energetic 
and  Taried  than  those  which  are  consequent  on  pollination ;  the  oospore  developes  into 
the  embryo;  the  endosperm — formed  previously  in  Gymnosperms—  is  completed  in  Angio- 
sperms  only  subsequently  to  fertilisation ;  the  ovules  grow  along  with  the  ovary,  their 
layers  of  tissue  are  differentiated,  become  lignified,  pulpy,  dry,  &c.  The  increase  in  size 
of  the  ovary,  which  is  frequently  enormous  (in  Cucurbita,  Cocuj,  &c.  several  thousand 
times  in  volume),  shows  in  a  striking  manner  that  the  results  of  fertilisation  extend 
to  the  rest  of  the  plant,  in  so  far  as  it  affords  the  materials  of  nourishment.  Striking 
changes  in  form,  structure,  and  size  take  place  after  fertilisation,  especially  in  the 
carpels,  placentx,  and  seeds ;  but  very  frequently  similar  changes  result  also  in  other 
parts.  Thus,  ^.^.,  it  is  the  receptacle  that  constitutes  the  fleshy  swelling  which  is  called 
the  Strawberry,  on  the  surface  of  which  are  seated  the  small  true  fruits ;  in  the  Mulberry 
it  is  the  perianth  of  the  flowers  that  swells  up  to  form  the  succulent  coating  of  the  fruit ; 
in  7axuj  it  is  a  cup-shaped  outgrowth  of  the  axis  beneath  the  ovule  (the  aril)  that 
surrounds  the  naked  seed  with  a  red  fleshy  coating,  &c.  Popular  usage  includes  under 
the  term  Fruit  all  those  parts  which  exhibit  a  striking  change  as  the  result  of  ferti- 
lisation, especially  when  they  separate  as  a  whole  from  the  rest  of  the  plant ;  in  ordinary 
language  the  Strawberry,  as  well  as  the  seed  of  the  Yew  surrounded  by  its  aril,  the  Fig, 
and  the  Mulberry,  are  all  fruits.  Botanical  terminology  limits  the  idea  of  Fruit  within 
narrower  boundaries,  which,  however,  are  not  yet  sharply  defined.  In  the  most  exact 
use  of  botanical  terms,  the  whole  of  the  gynzceum  which  ripens  in  consequence  of 
fertilisation  may  be  termed  the  Fruit.  When  the  gynaeceum  consists  of  coherent 
carpels  or  of  an  inferior  ovary,  the  flower  produces  a  single  entire  fruit ;  if  the  carpels 
do  not  cohere,  each  forms  a  part  of  the  fruit,  or  a  fruitlet.  This  limitation  of  the  term 
is  often,  however,  inconvenient ;  and  it  would  seem  preferable  to  give  it  a  definition 
which  will  vary  in  the  different  sections. 

The  point  to  be  most  clearly  borne  in  mind  by  the  student  is  that  the  fruit  is 
not  a  new  plant-structure.  All  the  parts  of  the  fruit  which  are  morphologically 
determinable,  originate  and  assume  their  morphological  character  before  fertilisation; 
the  result  of  fertilisation  is  merely  a  physiological  change  in  the  parts.  The  only  new 
parts  in  a  morphological  sense  are  the  embryo  and  the  endosperm,  which  are  pro-  , 
duced  in  the  ovule. 

The  Inflorescence,  When  a  shoot  which  has  previously  formed  a  large  number  of 
foliage-leaves  terminates  in  a  flower,  the  flower  is  said  to  be  terminal;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  lateral  shoot  developes  at  once  into  a  flower,  with  one  or  at  most  a  few  bracteoles 
beneath  it,  the  flower  is  tenned  lateral.  Sometimes  the  first  primary  axis  which  proceeds 
from  the  embryo  terminates  in  a  flower ;  but  more  often  the  axis  continues  to  grow, 
or  its  growth  comes  to  an  end,  without  forming  a  flower,  and  it  is  only  lateral  shoots  of 
the  first,  second,  or  a  higher  order  that  terminate  in  flowers.     In  the  first  case  the 


*  [On  this  subject  see  Miiller,  Befnichtung  der  Blumen  (lurch  Insekten,  1873 ;   and  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  British  Wild  Flowers  in  relation  to  Insects;  also  Book  III.  of  this  work.] 
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plant  may  be  termed,  in  reference  to  the  formation  of  its  flowers,  uniaxial,  in  the  other 
cases  bi-,  tri-axial,  &c.     When  a  plant  produces  only  terminal  flowers,  or  when  the 
lateral  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  single  large  foliage-leaves,  they  are  said  to  be 
solitary.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flowering  branchlets  are  densely  crowded, 
and  the  leaves  within  this  region  of  ramification  are  smaller  and  of  a  different  form 
and  colour  from  the  others,  or  are  entirely  absent,  an  Inflorescence  arises,  in  the  nar- 
rower sense  of  the  term,  usually  sharply  differentiated  from  the  vegetative  region  of 
the  plant,  and  not  unfrequently  assuming  very  peculiar  forms  which  require  a  special 
terminology.      This  occurs  however  only  rarely  among  Gymnosperms,  the  formation 
of  multifloral  inflorescences  of  peculiar  form  being  characteristic  of  the  more  hi^y 
developed  differentiation  of  Angiosperms ;  and  it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to  defer  a 
more  detailed  classification  and  definition  of  inflorescences  until  we  are  treating  of 
that  class. 

With  reference  also  to  the  Histology ',  one  point  only  need  be  mentioned  here,  in 
which  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms  agree.  The  Fibro-^ascular  Bundles  of  Phane- 
rogams exhibit  the  characteristic  peculiarity  that  every  bundle  which  bends  outwards  to 
a  leaf  is  only  the  upper  limb  of  a  bundle  which  runs  downwards  into  the  stem ;  in  other 
words,  we  have  here  '  common  *  bundles,  each  of  which  has  one  limb  that  ascends  and 
bends  out  into  the  leaf,  and  another  which  descends  and  runs  down  into  the  stem ;  the 
latter  is  called  by  Hanstein  the  Meaf-trace.'  In  the  most  simple  cases  {e.g,  in  most 
Coniferae)  only  one  bundle  bends  out  into  each  leaf;  but  when  the  insertion  of  the  leaf 
is  broad,  or  the  leaf  is  large  and  strongly  developed,  a  larger  number  of  bundles  pass 
from  the  stem  into  the  leaf,  in  which  they  ramify  when  the  lamina  is  broad ;  the  leaf- 
traces  may  consist  therefore  of  one  or  more  bundles.  The  bundles  are  usually  tlucker 
at  the  spot  where  they  pass  from  the  stem  into  the  leaf  than  lower  down  in  their  courK. 
Each  bundle  of  this  kind  may  pass  downwards  through  only  one  intemode  or  tbron|^ 
several ;  in  the  latter  case  an  internode  with  several  leaves  standing  above  it  contains 
the  lower  parts  of  bundles  which  bend  outwards  above  into  leaves  of  different  height 
and  different  age.  The  descending  foliar  bundle  seldom  has  its  lower  extremity  free;  it 
is  usually  attached  laterally  to  the  middle  or  upper  part  of  a  lower  (or  older)  bundle. 
This  may  take  place  by  the  bundle  splitting  below  into  two  branches  which  anastomose 
with  the  lower  bundles;  or  the  thin  ends  of  the  descending  bundles  may  intercalate 
themselves  between  the  upper  parts  of  older  foliar  bundles ;  or  each  bundle  may  bend 
right  or  left  and  become  Anally  joined  laterally  to  a  lower  bundle.  In  this  manner  the 
foliar  bundles,  originally  isolated,  are  united  laterally  in  the  stem  into  a  connected 
system ;  and  this,  when  copiously  developed,  gives  the  impression  of  having  arisen  by 
branching,  whereas  it  arises  in  fact  from  the  coalescence  of  separate  portions  origioally 
distinct. 

Besides  the  descending  limbs  of  the  common  bundles,  others  may  however  occur  in 
the  stem  of  Phanerogams ;  first  of  all  net- works  (as  in  Grasses)  or  girdle-like  reticula- 
tions (as  in  Rubiaceae  or  Sambucus)  are  frequently  formed  in  the  nodes  of  the  stem 
by  horizontal  bundles.  Furthermore,  longitudinal  bundles  may  become  differentiated  in 
the  stem,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  leaves;  and  the  mode  of  formation  of 
these  *  cauline  bundles  *  may  vary  greatly.  They  originate  either  at  an  early  period  in 
the  primary  meristem  of  the  stem,  immediately  after  the  foliar  bundles  and  in  the  pith 
(as  in  Begoniaceae,  Piperaceae,  and  Cycadeae),  or  only  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  stem  when  this  has  continued  to  increase  in  thickness,  outside  the 
foliar  bundles  (as  in  Menispermaceae,  Aloinex,  and  Dracenia), 

The  further  development  of  the  foliar  bundles  varies  in  Monocotyledons  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons  on  the  other.  In  the  former  they  are 
closed ;  in  the  latter  a  layer  of  formative  carnbium  remains,  which,  in  stems  that  increase 
rapidly  in  thickness  and  become  woody,  usually  prolongs  itself  across  the  medullary 


*  [For  further  details  see  De  Barj',  Verglcichcnde  Anatomie  der  Phanerogamen  und  Fame,  1877.] 
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lajfs  80  as  to  form  a  perfect  ring  (the  cambium-ring),  and  then  produces  regularly  new 
hjers  of  phloem  on  the  outside  and  of  xylem  on  the  inside.  In  the  primary  roots  and 
the  stouter*  lateral  roots  of  Gymnospemis  and  Dicotyledons  an  increase  of  thickness 
also  takes  place  by  the  subsequent  formation  of  a  closed  cambium-ring,  which,  like  that 
of  the  stem,  is  not  found  in  Cryptogams,  and  commonly  leads  to  the  formation  of  strong 
persisteDt  root-systems,  which  are  more  often  replaced  physiologically  in  Monocoty- 
ledons by  rhizomes,  tubers,  and  bulbs.  With  the  persistent  increase  in  thickness  is 
connected,  finally,  the  active  and  extensive  production  of  cork,  a  process  foreign  both 
to  Cryptogams  and  to  Monocotyledons.  It  will  be  more  convenient,  however,  to  defer 
the  special  discussion  of  these  points  also  until  we  are  treating  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  separate  classes. 


SYSTEMATIC   REVIEW   OF   PHANEROGAMS. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Phanerogams,  as  contrasted  with  Cryptogams, 
in  the  formation  of  the  Seed.  This  organ  is  developed  from  the  ovule,  which,  in 
its  essential  part  the  nucellus,  produces  the  Embryo-sac,  and  in  this  the  Endosperm  and 
the  Ooq>here.  The  latter  is  fertilised  by  the  Pollen-tube,  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pollen- 
grain,  and,  after,  produces  the  Embryo  borne  on  a  Suspensor.  The  phanerogamic 
plant  which  is  differentiated  into  Stem,  Leaves,  Roots,  and  Hairs,  corresponds  to  the 
spore-forming  (asexual)  (Sporophore)  generation  of  Vascular  Cryptogams ;  the  Embryo- 
sac  to  the  Macrospore ;  the  Pollen-grain  to  the  Microspore ;  the  Endosperm  is  equivalent 
to  the  female  Prothallium ;  and  the  Seed  unites  in  itself,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  two 
generations,  the  Prothallium  (Endosperm),  together  with  the  young  plant  of  the  second 
generation,  the  Embryo. 

Flowering  Plants  may  be  classified  as  follows : — 

I.  Phanerogams  without  an  Ovary. 

The  ovules  are  not  enclosed  before  fertilisation  in  a  structure  (the  Ovary)  resulting 
fVxmi  a  cohesion  of  carpellary  leaves.  The  endosperm  arises  before  fertilisation,  and 
forms  archegonia  (i.e,  *  corpuscula  *),  in  which  the  oospheres  originate.  The  contents 
of  the  pollen-grains  are  divided  before  the  formation  of  the  pollen-tube,  corresponding 
to  divisions  taking  place  in  the  microspores  of  Selog'tnella, 

I.  QynmospermB.     The  first  leaves  produced  from  the  embryo  are  arranged 
in  whorls  of  two  or  more. 
A.  CycadeiB,     Branching  of  the  stem  very  rare,   or  entirely  suppressed; 

leaves  large,  branched. 
6.  Comfera.    Axillary  branching  copious,  but  not  from  all  the  leaf-axils; 

leaves  small,  not  branched. 
C.  GnetaceiB.     Mode   of  growth   very  various ;    flowers  similar  in   many 
respects  to  those  of  Angiosperins. 

II.    Phanerogams  with  an  Ovary. 

The  ovules  are  produced  in  the  interior  of  a  structure  (the  Ovary)  formed  by  the 
cohesion  of  carpellary  leaves  (often  only  of  one  carpel,  the  margins  of  which  have 
become  coherent),  bearing  at  its  summit  the  stigma  upon  which  the  pollen-grains 
germinate.  The  endosperm  is  formed  after  fertilisation  at  the  same  time  as  the 
embryo,  both  remaining  rudimentary  in  some  cases.  A  division  of  the  contents  of  the 
pollen-grain  is  indicated.  The  branching  is  almost  always  axillary  and  from  the  axils  of 
all  the  foliage-leaves. 

Kk 
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2,  Monoootyledons.    The  first  leaves  produced  from  the  embryo  are  altemte; 

endosperm  usually  large ;  embryo  small. 

3.  Dicotyledons.    The  first  leaves  of  the  embryo  form  a  whorl  of  two  (or  are 

opposite);   endosperm  very  often   rudimentary,  often  entirely  absoiM  by 
the  embryo  before  the  ripening  of  the  seeds. 


CLASS    X. 

GYMNOSPERMS 

This  class  embraces,  in  the  orders  Cycadeae,  Conifeise,  and  Gnetaces»  plants 
of  strikingly  different  habit,  but  evidently  closely  allied  in  their  morphological 
structure,  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  their  tissue,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  sexual  reproduction.  On  these  grounds  they  take  up  an  intenne- 
diate  position  between  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  Angiosperms,  while  they  approach 
Dicotyledons  among  the  latter,  especially  in  their  anatomical  structure. 

The  Pollen-grains  suggest  a  homology  with  the  microspores  of  Selagimlkj 
their  contents  undergoing  before  pollination  one  or  more  divisions  into  cells  whkh 
resemble  a  very  rudimentary  male  prothallium.  One  of  these  cells  (the  largest)  grows 
into  the  pollen-tube  when  the  pollen-grain  has  reached  the  nucellus  of  the  ovale. 
The  pollen-sacs  are  always  outgrowths  from  the  under  side  of  structures  unquestion- 
ably foliar  (staminal  leaves),  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  in  many  cases  to  the 
sporangia  of  some  Vascular  Cryptogams.  They  are  produced  either  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  or  in  pairs  on  a  staminal  leaf,  without  cohering  in  their  growth. 

The  Ovule,  which  is  almost  always  orthotropous,  and  usually  provided  with  only 
one  integument,  either  appears  to  be  the  metamorphosed  end  of  the  floral  axis  itself, 
or  it  originates  laterally  beneath  its  apex  (or  is  apparently  axillary),  or  it  grows  from 
the  upper  surface  or  margins  of  the  carpels.  These  never  cohere  so  as  to  form  a  true 
ovary  before  fertilisation,  although  during  the  ripening  of  the  seeds  they  often  in- 
crease considerably  in  size,  close  together,  and  conceal  the  seeds,  usually  separating 
again  when  they  are  mature  in  order  to  allow  them  to  fall  out ;  the  cases  are,  however, 
not  rare  in  which  the  seeds  remain  quite  naked  from  first  to  last.  The  embryo-sac 
is  formed  beneath  the  apex  of  the  ovule,  which  consists  of  small-celled  tissue^ and 
remains  enclosed  until  fertilisation  by  a  thick  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucellos. 
Sometimes  the  formation  of  several  embryo-sacs  commences  in  one  nucellus,  bat 
only  one  of  them  attains  its  full  development.  The  Endosperm  arises  by  free 
cell-formation  long  before  fertilisation  in  the  embryo-sac,  which  is  distinguished  by 
its  firm  wall ;  but  the  cells  soon  become  combined  into  a  tissue  and  increase  by 
division.  Within  this  mass  of  tissue,  corresponding  to  the  endogenous  prothallium 
of  Sclaginella,  arise  the  Archegonia  (or  Corpuscula^)  in  larger  or  smaller  numbers. 

*  [The  central  cells  of  the  archegonia  of  G}Tnnospenns  were  discovered  by  Robert  Brown  in 
1834.     He  called  them  corpuscula  or  embryoniferoiis  areolae  (Misoellaneous  Botanical  Works, 
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Stnsborger  states  that  each  of  these  bodies  is  formed  from  an  endosperm-cell 
\fBDig  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  which  increases  considerably  in  size  and 
produces  the  neck  and  central  cell  of  the  archegonium  by  division.     According 
to  the  same  authority  a  small  upper  portion  of  the  central  cell  beneath  the  neck 
is  even  separated  as  the  canal-cell.    There  is  little  doubt  that,  as  Strasburger  asserts, 
the  whole  of  the  central  cell  is  to  be  considered  as  the  oosphere,  although  Hofmeister 
thought  that  a  number  of  oospheres  arose  in  it  by  free  cell-formation^.    After  the 
poUen-tube  has  penetrated  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  and  forced  itself  as  ^  as  the 
trchegonium  (corpusculum),  where  its  fertilising  material  is  conveyed  to  the  oosphere, 
the  Suspensor  is  formed  by  division  of  a  cell  which  is  developed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  oosphere.    The  cells  of  the  suspensor  are  at  first  small,  but  the  middle  or  upper 
ones  elongate  very  much,  and,  pushing  the  lower  ones  before  them,  penetrate  into  a 
softened  part  of  the  endosperm.   Sometimes  the  suspensors  which  are  produced  side 
by  side  separate  ;  each  bears  at  its  apex  a  small-celled  rudiment  of  an  embryo.    On 
this  account,  and  also  because  several  archegonia  are  often  fertilised  in  one  endo- 
sperm, the  unripe  seed  contains  several  rudimentary  embryos,  of  which,  however,  only 
one  usually  increases  greatly  in  size,  the  others  withering  away. 

Daring  the  development  of  the  embryo,  the  endosperm  becomes  filled  with 
nutrient  materials  and  increases  greatly  in  size ;  the  embryo-sac  which  encloses  it 
grows  at  the  same  time,  and  finaUy  entirely  absorbs  the  surrounding  tissue  of 
die  nncellus ;  the  integument,  or  an  inner  layer  of  it,  becomes  developed  into  a 
hard  shell,  while  frequently  (in  naked  seeds)  its  outer  mass  of  tissue  becomes 
fleshy  and  pulpy  and  gives  the  seed  the  appearance  of  a  drupaceous  fruit  {e.  g, 
Cycas^  Salishuria).  The  efifect  of  fertilisation  not  unfrequently  extends  also  to  the 
caq>el8  or  other  parts  of  the  flower,  which  grow  considerably,  forming  fleshy  or 
woody  coatings  to  the  seeds,  or  cushions  beneath  them. 

The  ripe  Seed  is  always  filled  with  the  endosperm,  in  which  the  embryo  lies 
and  is  distinctly  dififerentiated  into  stem,  leaves,  and  root.  It  fills  up  an  axial 
cavity  of  the  endosperm,  is  always  straight,  its  radicle  being  turned  towards 
the  micropyle,  its  plumule  towards  the  base  of  the  seed.  The  first  leaves  which 
the  embryonal  stem  produces  stand  in  a  whorl,  consisting  generally  of  two  opposite, 
hot  not  unfrequently  of  three,  four,  six,  nine,  or  more  members.  At  the  period  of 
genninadon  the  radicle  first  protrudes  through  the  split  testa;  the  bud  which  is 
formed  between  the  Cofyledons  or  first  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  forced  out  by 
their  elongation,  the  cotyledons  still  remaining  concealed  in  the  seed,  and  remaining 
in  it  until  its  food-materials  have  been  completely  consumed  by  the  embryo.  Some- 
times they  remain  concealed  there  as  organs  which  have  become  useless ;  but  in 
Coniferae  they  are  drawn  out  by  the  elongation  of  the  embryonal  stem  and  brought 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  where  they  unfold  as  the  first  foliage-leaves.  The 
cotyledons  of  Coniferse  become  green  even  within  the  seed  in  complete  darkness,  the 


Tol.I.  pp.  567  and  570).  The  structure  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonium  was  made  out  by  Hofmeister, 
who  applied  to  it  the  term  rosette  (On  the  Higher  Cryptogamia,  p.  411).  Archegonium  and 
corposcolum  do  not  seem  exactly  synonymous,  since  the  latter,  properly  speaking,  is  only  equivalent 
to  the  central  cell  of  the  former.  Henfrey  termed  the  central  cells  *  secondary  embryo-sacs  * 
(Elementary  Course,  and  edition,  p.  608).] 

^  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  under  Conifene. 
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formation  of  chlorophyll  taking  place,  as  in  Ferns,  without  the  assistance  of  ligh^ 
It  is  not  known  whether  the  same  thing  occurs  also  in  the  Cycadese  and  Gnetaceae- 
The  young  plant,  freed  from  the  seed,  consists  of  an  erect  stem,  passing  bclo^ 
insensibly  into  the  vertically  descending  tap-root,  from  which  numerous  secondaiy' 
roots  soon  proceed  in  acropetal  order,  usually  forming  finally  a  well-dev^ped 
root-system.  The  embryonal  stem  grows  vertically  upwards,  and  is  usually  not  only 
unlimited  in  its  growth,  but  is  much  stouter  than  all  the  lateral  shoots,  even  when 
these  are  formed  in  abundance,  as  is  the  case  with  Coniferse.  In  the  remaikabfe 
Gnetaceous  Welwitschia^  however,  the  apical  growth  altogether  ceases  at  a  very  eaily 
period,  and  even  the  production  of  new  leafy  shoots  is  suppressed,  as  is  usually  the 
case  also  in  Cycadea^. 

An  apical  cell  does  not  exist  either  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots  or  at  the  apices  of 
the  roots  of  Gymnosperms.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  other  Phanerogams, 
but  they  differ  from  them  in  that  the  primary  meristem  of  the  Punctum  vegeiaiioms  of 
the  stem  shows  either  no  differentiation  (Cycadeae,  Abietinese),  or  only  an  indistinct 
differentiation,  of  Dermatogen  (young  epidermis)  and  Periblem  (young  cortex).  At 
the  apex  of  the  root  the  well-defined  axial  fibro-vascular  mass  (Plerome)  is  covered  by 
a  continuation  of  the  cortical  tissue  (Periblem).  Layers  of  cells  belonging  to  this 
tissue,  which  cover  the  apex,  become  thickened  and  split  off,  thus  forming  the  root- 
cap.  The  root-cap  therefore  is  not  derived  here,  as  in  most  Angiosperms,  from  the 
active  growth  and  splitting  of  the  young  epidermis  (Dermatogen),  or  from  a  proper 
meristematic  layer  (Calyptrogen). 

The  Flcwers  are  usually  developed  on  small  lateral  shoots,  often  of  a  high  order 
of  ramification ;  terminal  flowers  occur  on  the  primary  stem  only  in  the  Cycadee 
(and  in  them  not  exclusively).  They  are  always  diclinous;  the  plants  themselves 
monoecious  or  dioecious.  The  male  flower  consists  of  a  slender  axis  usually  greatly 
elongated,  on  which  the  staminal  leaves  are  arranged  in  large  numbers  usually 
spirally  or  in  whorls.  The  female  flowers  are  remarkably  different  in  their  external 
appearance,  and  usually  very  unlike  those  of  Angiosperms.  A  kind  of  perianth  of 
rather  delicate  leaves  occurs  only  in  Gnetaceae ;  in  Coniferae  and  Cycadeae  it  is 
wanting  or  is  replaced  by  scales.  But  what  makes  the  female  flowers  peculiarly 
strange,  independently  of  the  absence  of  an  ovary,  is  the  elongation  of  the  floral 
axis,  on  which  the  foliar  structures  are  placed  not  in  concentric  circles  as  in  Angio- 
sperms, but  in  a  distinctly  ascending  spiral  arrangement,  or  in  alternating  whorls 
when  they  are  numerous.  When  only  a  few  ovules  are  produced  on  a  naked 
or  small-leaved  inflorescence,  as  in  Podocarpus  and  Salisburia^  the  last  trace  of 
resemblance  in  habit  to  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  ceases.  But  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  matter  it  is  only  necessary  to  retain  distinctly  in  mind  the  definition  of 
a  flower,  viz.  an  axis  bearing  members  which  are  modified  for  the  production  of 
spores. 

On  the  histology  of  the  Gymnosperms  see  the  remarks  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
description  of  the  whole  class. 


A.     CYCADE^'. 

The  Embryo^  enclosed  in  the  large  endosperm,  possesses  Iwo  opposite  unequal 
ootyledonaiy'  leaves,  which  lie  with  their  inner  surfaces  face  to  face,  cohering 
towards  iheir  apices.  The  tendency  ol 
the  subsequent  foliage -leaves  to  branch  is 
■omelimes  displayed  even  in  these  cotyle- 
dons, a  rudimetitary  lamina  being  fonned 
on  the  larger  one,  with  an  indication  of 
[uiinae  (as  in  Zamia,  Fig.  342  B').  The 
seed  germinates  when  laid  in  moist  earth. 
but  only  after  a  considerable  interval ;  the 
testa  splits  at  the  posterior  end  and  allows 
ibe  emission  of  the  primary  root,  which 
■t  first  grows  vigorously  downwards,  but 
sometimes  assumes  afterwards  a  tuberous 
form  or  produces  a  system  of  raiher  thick 

fibrous  roots.     According  to  Fig.  34a  C 

borrowed  from  Schacht,  and  a  more  recent 

Statement  by  Reinke,  the  branching  of  the 

primary  root  is  laterally  monopodial;  Mi- 

qnel,   however,   asserts    the    existence    of 

Wurcations  of  the  more  slender  roots  in 

elder  plants  of  C^ciu  glauca  and  Entepha- 

Jartot.    According  to  Reinke  and  Stras- 

tmrger,    only    those    lateral    roots    which 

«Mrge  from  the  ground  branch  dichoto- 

•nously,  probably  as  a  pathological  phcno- 

Vcaon.     By  the  elongation  of  the  coty- 

Adons  which   remain   in   the  endosperm 


Miijuel.  Monographia  Cycadeanim,  184).     [Ditto,  On  the  Sesual  Organs  of  the  Cjcadacejc ; 

.  of  Bol.,  March  and  April  1 869]. — Kantcn,  Organogr,  Belrachl.  uber  Zamia  muricala,  Berlin 

—  Mohl.  liau  (l»  Cycadeen  stammes  (Vermischt.  Schrift.  p,  tg^), — Mettenius,  BeitTitge  lUT 

der  Cycadecn  (Abhandl.  der  kiinigl.  Sachs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  vol,  VII.  1861%— 

.  Q.  Willunisoa,  Contributions  towards  the  history  of  Zamia  gigai.  Trans,  t.ina.  Soc.  vol.  XXVI. 

-Caimlhcis  on  Fossil  Cycadean  Slems  from  the  Secondary  Rocks  of  Btitam,  Ibid.]— Oa  the 

ire  of  the  pollen  see  Schacht,  Jahtb.  fur  wis-wnsch.  Dot,  vol.  II.  p.  141  et  seq. — Kralis,  Uebet 

10  det  Cycadeenfiedera  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiisensch.  Bot.  vol.  IV). — Reinke  in  Nnchrichten  derkdnigl, 

i7**Ilicli.  det  Wissensch.  in  Goltingen,  1871,  p.  SJi.— De  Bary,  Bnt.  Zeitg.  1870.  p.  574.— Juianyi. 

a.  Enlwickelnng  dea  Pollens  bei  Ctraloiamia  (Jahib.  fiii.  wissenscb.  Bot.  vol.  Vtll.  p.  381). — 

Wnch^huni  und  Verzweigung  der  Wurzeln.  Reinke,  Morphal.  Abhandl.  1873. — [Warming, 

Delraglninger  over  Cycademe.  and,  Bidraglil  CycadeemesNaturhislorie,in  the  K.  D. 

»k.  Seisk.  Forhandl.  iHjJ  and  1879;  also  Bol.  Zeilg.  1878.] 

'  Van  Ticghem  found  in  three  seedlings,  hybrids  ot  Ctraiozamla  loHgi/olia  S  with  Cir.  Mtxtcaiia  6, 

a  single  sheathing  cotyledon,  in  another  Iwo  very  une<iUal  colyleilons.     Two  embryos  of  Zamm 

bad  two  nneqiial  cotyledons,  anothei  had  Ihcee,  and  on  ol  her  had  only  one.  (See  Van  Titijbtia 
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and  absorb  their  nourishment  from  it,  their  basaJ  parts  and  the  intermediate  plonude 
are  pushed  out  of  the  seed.     The  portion  of  the  axis  which  bears  the  cotyledoos, 
as  well  as  that  which  developes  above  them,  remains  very  short,  but  a  consider- 
able lateral  increase  of  size  takes  place  beneath  the  apex,  due  to  a  large  develop- 
ment of  parenchymatous  tissue.     The  stem  thus  acquires  the  form  of  a  ioim£rii 
tuber,  which  it  retains  even  at  a  later  period   in  some  species ;   but  in  mort  it 
lengthens  in  the  course  of  years  into  an  erect  tolerably  stout  column  which  sodM"     ^ 
times  attains  a  height  of  some  metres.     This  slow  increase  in  height,  together  with 
the  considerable  increase  in  thickness  of  the  growing  end,  is  correlated  with  die 
absence  of  a  tendency  to  branch  as  in  other  similar  cases  {Isai^/eSy  Ophiogbniim^ 
Aspidium  Filix-maSy  &c.).     The  stem  of  Cycadese  usually  remains  perfectly  simple^ 
although  old  stems  sometimes  divide  into  branches  of  equal  stoutness.    But  ivhen 
several  flowers  are  formed  at  the  summit,  this  evidently  depends  on  branching ;  and, 
as  far  as  one  is  able  to  judge  from  drawings,  it  is  probable  that  this  brandung 
is  dichotomous.    In  old  or  sickly  plants  small  bulbous  or  tuberous  gemmse  are  not 
unfrequently  found  at  the  base  of  the  stem  under  or  above  ground,  the  morphok)gical 
nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful ;  in  Miquel's  opinion  it  is  not  impossible  that  they 
spring  from  old  leaf-scales,  and  have  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the  branching  of 
the  stem. 

The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  stem  is  furnished  with  leaves  arranged 
spirally ;  no  intemodes  can  be  distinguished.  The  leaves  are  of  two  kinds ;  dry, 
brown,  hairy,  sessile,  leathery  scales  of  comparatively  small  size,  and  large,  stalked, 
pinnate  or  pinnatifid  foliage-leaves.  The  scales  and  the  foliage-leaves  alternate 
periodically ;  a  rosette  of  large  foliage-leaves  is  produced  annually  or  biennially,  and 
among  these  the  terminal  bud  of  the  stem  is  enveloped  with  scales,  under  protectioQ 
of  which  the  new  whorl  of  foliage-leaves  is  slowly  formed.  This  alternation  begins 
at  once  on  germination  in  Cycas  and  other  genera,  a  number  of  scale-leaves  fdlow- 
ing  the  leaf-like  cotyledons,  and  enveloping  the  bud  of  the  seedling ;  after  these  a 
pinnate  though  small  foliage-leaf  is  then  usually  developed,  which  is  again  followed 
by  scales.  It  is  only  as  the  strength  of  the  plant  increases  after  several  years' 
growth  that  the  foliage-leaves  are  produced  in  whorls  constantly  increasing  in  size, 
and  forming,  after  the  older  ones  have  died  off,  the  palm-like  crown  of  leaves,  the 
scales  which  stand  above  them  enclosing  at  the  same  time  the  apical  bud  of  the 
stem.  In  this  bud  the  foliage-leaves  are  so  far  formed  beforehand,  that  when  they 
at  length  burst  the  bud  they  only  have  to  unfold,  this  process  then  occupying  only  a 
very  short  time,  while  one  or  two  years  elapse  before  the  unfolding  of  the  next 
rosette  of  leaves.  The  leaves  which  proceed  from  the  bud  are  in  Cycas  and  other 
genera  circinate  like  those  of  Ferns ;  in  others  the  rachis  of  the  leaf  only  is  rolled 
up ;  in  others,  finally,  as  Dion^  the  growth  of  the  leaf  is  straight,  its  lateral  leaflets 
being  also  straight  before  expansion  \  The  unfolding  is,  as  in  Ferns,  basifugaJ,  and, 
probably  in  consequence  of  this,  there  is  also  a  permanent  apical  growth  and  a  basi* 
fugal  development  of  leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  usually  simple,  and  generally  stand 
alternately  on  the  rachis,  which  is  often  i  to  2  metres  long.     The  mode  in  which 


'  [This  statement  is  not  quite  exact.    In  Zamia  and  Eneephalartos  the  leaves  are  not  circinate  in 
vernation  ;  and  even  in  Cycas  it  is  only  the  leaflets  and  not  the  rachis  that  is  so.] 
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tettoinates  above,  points  10  a  dichotomous  branching  of  the  leaf,  the  rachis 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  sympodium  composed  of  the  basal 
of  the  successive  bifurcations,  while  ihe  lateral  leaflets  represent  the  bifur- 
itts  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf,  the  growth  of  which  is  arrested  and  flattened. 
The  whole  leaf  would  llierefore  be  a  dichotomous  cymose  branch-system.  Re- 
searches into  the  history  of  its  development  are  however  wanting,  as  in  the  case  of 
ihc  branching  of  the  stem  and  root. 

The  Fl<nvfTs  of  the  Cycadese  are  always  dioecious,  and  the  plants  are  therefore 
cither  male  or  female.  Both  kinds  of  flowers  appear  at  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
either  singly,  as  in  Cycat,  as  terminal  flowers  of  the  primary  stem,  or  in  pairs  or 
fctTger  numbers  as  in  Zamia  muricaia  and  Macrozamia  spiralis,  where  ihey  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed  bifurcations  of  the  stem '.  The  liower  con- 
sists of  a  strong  conical  elongated  axis,  sometimes  supported  on  a  naked  peduncle, 
bat  densely  covered  in  odier  parts  by  a  large  number  of  staminal  and  carpellary 
leaves  arranged  spirally. 

In  Cycas  the  female  flower  is  a  rosette  of  foliage-leaves  which  have  under- 
gone but  slight  metamorphosis  (Fig.  343),  the  apex  of  the  stem  developing  again 
first  of  all  scale-leaves,  and  then  new  whorls  of  foliage- leaves ;  the  stem,  therefore, 
grows  through  the  female  flower,  thus  furnishing  an  instance  of  prolification.  The 
separate  carpels  are,  indeed,  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  foliage- leaves,  but  are 
essentially  of  the  same  structure ;  the  lower  pinnse  are  replaced  by  ovules,  which 
attain,  even  before  fertilisation,  the  magnilud&  of  a  moderate-sized  ripe  plum,  the 
(enilised  seed  acquiring  the  dimensions  and  the  appearance  of  a  moderate-sized 
ripe  apple,  and  hanging  quite  naked  on  the  carpel.  Whether  the  male  flower  of 
Cycai  also  exhibits  prolification  I  do  not  know,  and  It  seems  improbable ;  the  very 
numerous  stamina!  leaves  are  much  smaller,  7  to  3  era.  Jong,  and  undivided ;  they 
expand  considerably  from  a  narrow  base  and  terminate  in  an  apiculus.  They  are 
furnished  on  the  under  side  with  a  number  of  densely- crowded  po!Ien-sacs ;  the 
irbole  flower  is  from  30  to  40  cm.  long. 

The  male  and  female  flowers  of  the  remaining  genera  of  -CycadeE  resemble 

4r-cones  externally.     The  comparatively  slender  floral  axis  rises  as  a  rachis  on  a 

aioil  naked  peduncle,  and  on  this  are  sealed  the  numerous  staminal  or  carpellary 

B«ves  {Fig.  344).     The  axis  terminates  with  a  naked  apex  which   undergoes    no 

fcther  development  (Fig.  344  D).    The  stamens  are,  indeed,  but  smaU  in  comparison 

■0  Ihe  foliage -leaves    of  the    same  plant,  but  are,  nevertheless,  the   largest  which 

*ttnr  anywhere  among  Phanerogams.     In  Macrosamia,  as  in  Cycas,  they  are  from 

^  *  li>  8  cm.  long,  and  as  much  as  3  cm.  broad ;  they  spring,  with  rather  a  narrow 

*?*»«,  from  the  floral  axis,  and  espand  into  a  kind  of  lamina,  terminating  in  an 

^^•fcnlus  (Macrozamia)  or  in  two  curved  points  {Ceralozamia),  or  the  lower  part  of 

*■*  Stamen  is  thinner  and  stalk-like  and  bears  a  peltate  expansion  {Zamia).     They 

9^  also  distinguished  from  the    stamens  of  most  other   flowering  plants  by  their 


*  Tbc  bypothesis  thai  ihe  male  Sowpr  of  Cycai  Rumphii  is  one,  the  Icaf-bud  by  whicb  Ike  stem 
I^avlongcil  the  other  Wfnrcation  of  the  dichotomising  apen  of  the  stem,  is  not  supported  by 
*  ft«»y*s  iccoil  researcbes.  [Actoiding  to  Wanning  (loe.  til.)  all  iht  flowers  are  probably  lerminal : 
^^ibljr  the  male  Sower  (in  Cinuozanua  laigl/alia)  is  ptoduced  on  a  branch  of  a  dichotomy  of  the 
^fccftiscertaliibnot  boMft  oB*l«tw»l  brMidi.1 
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persistence,  becoming  lignified  and  often  very  hard.  The  numerous  pollen-sacs  on 
the  under  side  of  ihe  stamens  are  usually  collected  into  small  groups  nnmberipj 
from  two  to  five,  like  the  son  of  Ferns,  these  again  forming  larger  groups  oa 
the  right  and  left  side  of  the  leaf.  The  pollen-sacs  are  globular  or  ellipsoiii 
usually  about  i  mm.  in  size,  and  are  attached  with  a  narrow  base  to  the  undti 
side  of  the  stamen ;  Karsten  states  that  in  Zamia  spiralis  they  are  even  stalkrf. 
They  dehisce  longitudinally,  and  are  in  all  respects  much  more  like  the  spotangii 


of  Ferns  than  the  pollen-sacs  of  other  Phanerogams,  from  which  they  also  difler 
in  the  firmness  and  hardness  of  their  wall.  The  mode  of  development  of  the 
pollen-sacs  and  pollen-grains  of  Cycadefe  was  till  lately  unknown  ;  it  has  only 
quite  recently  been  observed  by  Juranyi  in  Ctralosamia  longi/olia.  The  pollen- 
sacs  are  formed  on  the  under  side  of  the  stamens  in  the  form  of  small  papillae, 
probably  consisting  from  the  first  of  several  cells  over  which  the  epidermis  of 
the    surface    of  the   leaf  is    continuous.     The    inner    tissue  is    next  differentiated 
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(u  in  tbe  sporang^  of  Ljrcopodiaces,  EquisetaccEe,  and  Ophioglossacea)  into  an 
soter  bjer  of  smaller  cells  enclosing  a  larger-celled  tissue ;  the  cells  of  the  latter 
co^oe  to  grow  and  divide  in  all  directions,  and  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen 
in  finally  isolated,  but  densely  crowded  together,  as  in  Dicotyledons.  The  mode 
ofdiriBion  of  the  mother-cells  is  nevertheless  more  like  that  of  Monocotyledons  in 
Ihii  respect,  that  they  first  of  all  divide  into  two  daughter-cells,  each  of  which 
ipun  undergoes  tnpartition.  The  first  division-wall  is  partially  formed,  as  in  Dico- 
tjlcdons,  by  the  slow  growth  of  an  annular  ridge  of  cellulose,  formed  in  the  depres- 


uon  produced  by  the  previous  constriction  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  mother-cell; 
but  in  each  of  the  two  daughter- cells  the  second  partition  appears  to  be  fonned 
simultaneously,  as  in  Monocotyledons.  The  four  young  pollen-cells  are  now  freed 
by  the  rapid  absorption  of  the  cell-wall  which  surrounds  and  separates  them.  The 
poIlen-gTains,  when  free  from  their  mother-cells,  are  unicellular  and  spherical;  but, 
daring  their  further  growth,  the  contents,  enclosed  by  an  extine  and  intine,  divide 
into  two  cells,  a  smaller  and  a  larger  one,  each  possessing  a  nucleus.  The  smaller 
of  these  two  cells,  lying  on  one  side  against  the  intine  of  the  pollen-grain,  becomes 
arched  on  the  opposite  side,  and  projects  in  the  form  of  a  papilla  into  the  lai^er 
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one.     This  smaller  cell  now  again  undergoes  a  transverse  division  parallel  to  die 
first,  and  this  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  second ;  a  two-  or  three-celled  body  it 
thus   formed,  attached  on  one  side  to  the  intine,  and  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  larger  cell,  as  in  Abietineae,  which,  moreover,  further  resembles  Ceratnma 
in  the  fact  that,  as  in  the  Coniferae,  the  large  cell,  formed  by  the  first  division  of  the 
pollen-grain,  developes   into   the  pollen-tube,  the  mass  of  small  cells  remaining 
inactive   in  the  pollen-grain.     In  Cycas  Rumphtt\  Encephalartos,  and   Zamia,  the 
pollen-grain  also  splits  up,  according  to  De  Bary,  into  a  larger  and  a  smaller  cell, 
the  latter  also  in  this  case  again  dividing  once,  and  the  larger  cell  developing  into  the 
pollen-tube.     The  spot  where  the  intine  which  dev^opes  into  the  pollen-tube  breaks 
through  the  extine  lies  exactly  opposite  the  mass  of  small  cells  (the  secondary 
cells  of  the   pollen-grain) ;   the  extine  is  in  this  place  thinner,  and  in  the  dry 
pollen-grain  deeply  folded  in,  so  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  dry  pollen-grain 

is  kidney-shaped.  Diuing  the  absorption  of  water  which 
precedes  the  formation  of  the  pollen-tube  the  poUen-giain 
again  assumes  a  spherical  form. 

The  carpellary  leaves  are  arranged  spirally  or  in  apparent 
verticils,  closely  crowded  on  the  axis  of  the  female  flower. 
Those  of  Cycas  have  already  been  described;  in  Zamia^ 
Encephalartos^  Macrozamia^  and  Ceraiozamia^  the  carpels  are 
much  smaller,  and  each  bears  only  two  ovules,  attached 
right  and  left  to  a  peltate  expansion  which  terminates  a 
slender  pedicel  (Fig.  344).  The  ovule  is  always  orthotio- 
pous,  and  consists  of  a  large  nucellus  and  a  thick  integu- 
ment the  inner  layer  of  which  (in  contrast  to  that  of  other 
Phanerogams)  is  penetrated  by  a  number  of  fibro-vascular 
bundles.  The  micropyle  is  a  slender  tube,  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  contracted  margin  of  the  integument 
beyond  the  summit  of  the  nucellus.  According  to  De  Bary*s 
researches  a  second  inner  integument  appears  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  Cycas  rtvoluia,  [In  the  nucellus  a  group  of 
cells  can  be  readily  distinguished  at  an  early  stage,  which 
Wanning  considers  to  be  homologous  with  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  spores  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Crypto- 
gams; from  one  of  these  the  embryo-sac  is  formed.  The  wall  of  the  embryo- 
sac  becomes  thickened,  and  its  cavity  becomes  filled  with  endosperm.  From 
certain  superficial  cells  of  the  endosperm  the  archegonia  (corpuscula)  are  formed. 
The  neck  of  the  archegonium  consists  of  two  cells.  From  the  large  central  cell 
a  canal-cell  is  cut  off,  leaving  the  remainder  as  the  oosphere.  After  fertilisation^ 
each  oospore  gives  rise  to  a  single  suspensor ;  the  embryo  is  not  developed 
at  its  apex  until  after  the  seed  has  been  sown.  The  embryo  of  CeraioMomm  has 
only  one  cotyledon  j  Cycas  and  Macrozamia  have  two ;  Van  Tieghem  has,  however, 
found  two  cotyledons  in  some  cases  in  Ceratozamia  Me:Ktcana,  and  three  in  Zamia 
spiralis.^ 

In  consequence  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  carpels,  the  ovules  are  covered 
and  concealed  before  and  after  fertilisation,  except  in  Cycas ;  at  the  period  of  polli- 


yS»/ja  (nfler  Juranyi);  A  pollen- 
grain  containinjf  a  ^o\i^  of  three 
(vef^etativc)  cdls  y;  B  dcvelop- 
nient  of  the  pollen-tube  from  the 
large  cell  of  the  grain ;  e  the  ex- 
tine, bs  the  pollen-tube  covered 
by  the  Intine. 
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nalion,  which  is  apparently  brought  about  by  insects,  the  carpels  separate  from  one 
loother,  and  the  micropyle  excretes  a  fluid  to  which  the  pollen-grains  adhere.  The 
outer  layer  of  the  testa  is  usually  fleshy,  the  inner  one  hard,  and  the  seed  therefore 
resembles  a  plum,  with  its  surface  often  brightly  coloured. 


B.    CONIFERiE^ 

Gtrminaiion.    The  endosperm  surrounds  the  embryo  in  the  form  of  a  thick- 
walled  sac  open  at  the  radicular  end ;  the  embryo  lies  straight  in  the  central  cavity  of 
tbe  endosperm ;  its  axis  is  continuous  behind  with  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root, 
and  bears  at  its  anterior  end  a  whorl  of  two  or  more  cotyledonary  leaves,  between 
iriiicfa  it  terminates  in  a  roundish  apex  (Fig.  346  /).     The  Taxineae  and  most 
Copressineae  and  Araucarieae  have  two  opposite  cotyledons,   although   in  some 
Capressineae  there  are  from  three  to  nine,  and  in  some  Araucarieae  whorls  of  four 
cotyledons ;  while  among  the  Abietineae  there  are  rarely  so  few  as  two,  more  often 
four  or  even  as  many  as  fifteen.    To  refer  this  larger  number  of  cotyledons  to  the 
division  of  two  opposite  ones,  as  Duchartre  proposes,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  other 
processes  of  leaf-formation  in  these  plants,  especially  to  the  common  occurrence  of 
whork  consisting  of  several  leaves  on  the  growing  axis  of  seedlings. 

When  placed  in  damp  soil  the  endosperm  swells  up,  bmsts  the  testa  at  the 
radicular  end  of  the  embryo,  which  is  then  pushed  out  by  the  elongation  of  the  axis, 
and  grows  into  a  strong  descending  tap-root,  from  which  lateral  roots  proceed,  suc- 
ceeding one  another  rapidly  in  acropetal  succession,  and  subsequently  branching. 
This  is  the  commencement  of  the  root-system  of  Conifers,  which  is  frequently 
strongly  developed  and  persistent.  After  the  emergence  of  the  root,  the  coty- 
ledons elongate  in  their  turn,  push  out  their  bases  from  the  seed  and  the  end  of 
the  axis  that  lies  between  them,  but  they  themselves  remain  in  the  endosperm  until 
it  has  been  absorbed.  In  Araucaria  (sub-genus  Colymbea)  and  in  Salisburia  the 
hjrpocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  remains  short,  and  the  cotyledons  remain 

'  For  the  stnictare  of  the  flowers,  see  R.  Brown,  On  the  Plurality  and  Development  of  the 
Embryos  in  the  Seeds  of  Conifene  :  Misc.  lk)t.  Works,  London,  1866,  vol.  I.  pp.  567-576. — H.  von 
Mohl,  Vennischt.  Schrifl.  pp.  25  and  49. — Schacht,  Lehrb.  der  Anat.  u.  Phys.  vol.  II.  p.  433. — Eichler 
10  Flora,  1863,  p.  530,  [and  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.  1864,  pp.  270-290;  Flora,  1873,  and  Trans.  Bot  Soc. 
£din.  1873,  pp.  535-541. — Dickson,  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  VI.  p.  420 ;  New  Phil.  Joum.  1861,  pp.  198, 
199. — J.  D.  Hooker,  On  the  Ovary  of  Siphonodon  in  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XXTI.  pp.  137, 138. — Caspary 
in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  series,  vol.  XIV.  p.  200,  and  Flora,  1862,  p.  377. — Brongniart,  Bull.  Bot.  Soc. 
France,  XVIII.  p.  141. — Van  Tieghem,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  series,  vol.  X.]  For  the  fertilisation, 
Hofineister  in  Vergl.  Unters.  1851  [On  the  Germination,  Development,  and  Fructification  of  the 
Higher  Cryptogams,  Ray  Soc.,  pp.  400-433.] — Strasburgcr,  Die  Befruchtung  der  Coniferen,  Jena 
1869.  For  the  pollen,  Schacht  in  Jahr.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  II.  p.  14a. — Strasburger,  Ueber  die  Bestau- 
bong  der  Gjrmnospermen,  Jenaische  Zeitschr.  vol.  VI.  Also  in  addition :  [Zuccarini,  Morphology  of 
the  Coniferse,  Ray  Soc.  Rep.  and  Pap.  on  Bot.  1845.] — Pfitzer,  Ucber  den  Embryo  der  Coniferen, 
Niedenfaein.  Ges.  fiir  Natur.  u.  Heilk.  Aug.  7,  1871.— Reinke,  Ueber  das  Spitzenwachsthum  der 
Gymnosperm-Wurzeln,  Gottinger  Nachr.  1871,  p.  530. — [Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen  u.  die  Gnetaceen ; 
eine  morphologische  Studie,  Jena  1872. — Eichler,  Sind  die  Coniferen  gjTnnospcrm  oder  nicht?  Flora 
1873,  and  Bliithendiagrammc,  I.  1875. — Strasburger,  Die  Angiospermen  und  die  G>'mnospermen, 

1879.] 
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contained  in  the  seed;  in  most  Conifers,  on  the  contrair,  this  portion  becou 
greatly  elongated,  making  a  sharp  bend  in  an  upward  direction,  pierces  the  Kd, 
and  draws  the  cotyledons  with  it.  As  soon  as  these  are  exposed  to  liglit,  the 
hypocoiyledonary  portion  straightens  itself,  the  whorl  of  cotyledons  expand,  and, 
having  become  green  while  still  underground,  act  as  the  first  foUage-leaTct  of 


the  seedling,  the  apex   of  its  axis  having  in  the  meantime  formed  a  bod  with 
new  leaves  (Fig.  346). 

Modt  of  Growth  and  External  Difftrenliation.  The  terminal  bnd  of  the  stem 
of  the  seedling  grows  more  rapidly,  though  frequently  interrupted,  than  the  lateral 
shoots  which  arise  subsequently.  The  primary  stem  is  thus  a  direct  prolongation  of 
the  axis  of  the  embryo;   it  never  ends  in  a  flower,  but  grows  indefinitely  al  the 
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lommit,  becoming  thickened  to  a  corresponding  extent  by  the  activity  of  a  cambium- 
ring,  and  thus  becomes  a  slender  cone  attaining  a  height  of  100,  200,  or  even 
more  feet  S  and  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  2  or  3  or  as  much  as  20  feet.     On  this 
b^hlynieveloped  primary  axis  the  lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  are  produced; 
often  periodically  in  rbsettes  at  the  apex  (pseudo-whorls)  or  distributed  irregularly 
and  branching  again  in  the  same  manner.    Each  primary  axis  usually  grows  more 
vigorously  than  its  secondary  axes ;  and  hence  the  collective  form  of  the  system  of 
branching,  as  long  as  the  primary  axis  continues  to  grow  vigorously,  is  that  of  a 
panicle  of  conical  or  p3rramidal  form.     While  in  Cycadeae  the  branching  is  almost 
entirely  suppressed,  the  peculiar  form  and  beauty  of  Conifers  depends  chiefly  on  the 
branching,  the  more  so  as  the  leaves  are  almost  always  small  and  inconspicuous. 
Serving  only,  as  far  as  the  outward  appearance  of  the  plant  is  concerned,  as  a  cloth- 
ing to  the  system  of  branching.     The  branching  is  always  axillary ;  but  Conifers 
differ  from  Angiosperms  in  not  producing  buds  in  nearly  all  the  leaf-axils;    in 
Araucaria  and  some  species  of  Taxus^  Abies^  and  other  genera,  it  is  chiefly  or 
exclusively  the  youngest  leaf-axils  of  a  year's  growth  which  produce  branches,  and 
these  grow  vigorously.     In  Juniperus  communis,  indeed,  buds  occur  in  most  of  the 
leaf-axils,  but  only  a  few  develope.  In  Pinm  sylvestris  and  its  allies  shoots  are  formed 
only  in  the  axils  of  the  cataphyllary  leaves  which  are  borne  exclusively  by  the 
primary  stem  and  the  permanent  woody  branches,  remaining  however  very  short, 
and  producing  two,  three,  or  more  acicular  foliage-leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  no 
lateral  shoots  are  produced.     In  Lan'x,  Cedrus,  and  Salisburia,  buds  are  formed  in 
the  axils  of  a  considerable  number — but  not  nearly  all— of  the  foliage-leaves,  a  few 
growing  rapidly,  and  serving  for  the  development  of  the  branch-system,  while  others 
remain  very  short,  and  form  annually  a  new  rosette  of  leaves  without  lateral  buds.   In 
Thufa  and  Cupressus  also,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  copious  branching,  the 
number  of  small  leaves  is  still  very  much  larger  than  that  of  the  axillary  shoots. 
Many  Conifers  exhibit  a  very  regular  arrangement  of  those  branches  of  difl'erent 
orders  which  arrive  at  their  full  development,  the  symmetry  of  the  whole  tree  being 
at  the  same  time  increased  by  their  diflerence  in  size.     The  branches  of  the  first 
order  on  the  upright  primary  stem  are  frequendy  formed  in  a  pseudo-whorl  of  several 
members  at  the  conclusion  of  each  period  of  vegetation,  the  same  process  being 
frequendy  repeated  on  the  branches  themselves  {e,g,  Pinus  sylvestris^  Araucaria 
brasiliensiSy  and   especially  Phyllocladus  irichomanoideSy  and  ^many  others) ;   more 
commonly  a  tendency  to  bilateral  ramification  appears  on  the  horizontal  branches 
of  the  first  order  (as  in  Abies  pectinatd)  \  and  not  unfrequently  besides  these  strong 
branches  from  which  the  framework  of  the  tree  is  constructed,  smaller  ones  are 
also  formed  between  them  (^.g,  in  Abies  excelsa).     In  many  cases  the  arrangement 
and  growth  of  the  branches  are  more  irregular;   the  greatest  deviation  from  this 
tjrpe  being  shown  in  the  Cupressineae,  especially  Cupressus,  JTiuja,  and  Libocedrus, 
in  which  the  tendency  to  bilateral  ramification  *  is  seen  even  on  the  primary  stem, 

which  is  more  perfectly  developed  on  the  lateral  shoots.    Branch-systems  of  three  or 

• 

'  [The  tnink  oi  Sequoia  {Wellingtonia)  gigantea  of  California  attains  the  height  of  400  feet.] 
•  In  many  species  also  oi  AbUs  and  Pinus  there  is  an  evident  tendency  to  bilateral  development 

in  the  horizontal  lateral  shoots,  the  spirally  arranged  leaves  inclining  over  to  the  right  and  left,  and 

thus  forming  two  comb-like  rows. 
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way.  In  Juniptrus  communis  even  the  ovules,  here  the  representatives  of  whole 
leaves,  are  arranged  in  alternating  whorls.  But,  occasionally,  as  in  Taxux,  giolti 
differences  are  to  be  observed  in  the  phyllotaxis  of  the  flowering  shoot  as  conpircd 
with  that  of  the  foliage-shooU. 

The  Male  Flowers  always  consist  of  a  distinctly  elongated  axis  provided  liA 
staminal  leaves,  and  ending  above  in  a  naked  apex  (Fig.  349  A).  The  stamens  in 
mostly  more  delicate  and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  foliage- leaves,  and  are  nioiltf 
divided  into  a  slender  pedicel  and  a  peltate  lamina  bearing  the  pollen-sacs  on  id 
under  side,  as  in  Taxus,  the  Cupressineae,  and  Abietinese  (Fig.  348  B,  349  A,  3, 
350  A).  The  flat  expansion  at  the  end  of  the  pedicel  may,  however,  be  ewirclj 
absent,  as  in  Saltsburia  (Fig.  347  C),  where  it  is  reduced  to  a  small  knob  on  wlucb 
the  poUen-sacs  hang.  That  the  parts  which  bear  the  pollen-sacs  in  Conifers  in 
beyond  doubt  metamorphosed  leaves,  is  evident  not  only  from  their  form,  bat  sli 


more  from  iheir  arrangement,  which  has  already  been  spoken  of.  If  the  i 
leaves  of  the  Cycadese  show  a  resemblance  in  more  than  habit  to  the  s 
leaves  of  Ferns,  those  of  Conifcrse  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  peltate  scales  tbat  ' 
bear  the  sporangia  of  Equisetaceae ;  and  not  unfrequently,  as  in  Taxus,  Junipena, 
Ac,  the  resemblance  of  the  male  flowers  to  Ihe  inflorescence  of  EquistUim  is  it 
striking  in  external  appearance  as  in  the  actual  agreement  between  them  from  a 
morphological  point  of  view.  The  pollen-sacs  usually  hang,  with  a  narrow  base,  on 
the  under  side  of  their  support,  and  do  not  cohere  in  their  growth ;  their  number  il 
usually  much  smaller  than  in  Cycade^e,  but  much  more  variable  than  in  Angto- 
sperms ;  in  the  Yew  the  peltate  part  of  the  stamina!  leaf  bears  from  three  to  eight, 
in  the  Juniper  and  most  Cupressineae  ihree'roundish  pollen-sacs  (Figs.  348,  349). 
Those  of  Pinus,  Abits,  and  their  allies  lie  in  paire  parallel  or  placed  obliquely  to 
one  another,  right  and  left  of  the  i^dicel,  which  here  resembles  the  connective  of 
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;  in  Arauearia  and  Dammara,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  sausage- 
iaifti  poUen-Bacs  hang  in  larger  numbers  free  beneath  the  peltate  limb.  The 
vaO  of  the  pollen-sacs  is  usually  delicate,  and  finally  dehisces  longitudinally  to 
lOo*  the  escape  of  the  pollen-grains,  which  are  produced  in  extraordinarily  large 
nnbers,  since  they  have  usually  to  be  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  female  organs 
of  ibe  same  or  of  another  tree.  The  pollen-grains  which  happen  to  fall  on  the 
opening  of  the  micropyle  of  the  ovules  are  retained  by  an  eiuding  drop  of  fluid, 
which  about  this  time  fills  the  canal  of  the  micropyle,  but  afterwards   dries  up, 


and  thus  draws  the  captured  pollen-grains  to  the  nucellus,  where  they  immediately 
emit  their  pollen-tubes  into  its  spongy  tissue.  In  the  Cupressinex,  Taxinese,  and 
Podocarpeae  this  contrivance  is  sufficient,  since  the  micropyles  project  outwardly; 
in  the  Abielines,  where  they  are  more  concealed  among  the  scales  and  bracts, 
these  themselves  form,  at  the  time  of  pollination,  canals  and  channels  for  this 
purpose,  through  which  the  pollen-grains  arrive  at  the  micropyles  filled  with  fluid 
(ef.  Strasburger,  /.  c).  The  large  number  and  lightness  of  the  pollen-grains  enables 
them  to  be  carried  great  distances  by  the  wind ;  in  the  true  Pines  and  the  Podo- 
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carpe£  their  capaeily  for  transport  is  increased  by  the  vesicular  hollow  ] 
of  the  extine,  as  represented  in  Fig.  351,  IV,  V,  61.  [The  pollen-sacs  (miooipa- 
rangia)  of  the  Coniferse  resemble  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  k 
the  mode  of  their  development.  A  section  through  the  pollen-sac  of  one  of  ik 
Cupressinese,  for  example,  shows  that  it  resembles  a  sporangium  of  Lyc^oin; 


in  the  centre  is  a  group  of  sporogenous  cells  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  fUttewd 
tabular  cells,  the  tapetutn,  and  externally  is  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.  From 
Goebel's'  researches  it  appears  that  the  archesporium,  in  Siola  orienialit  at  any 
r^e,  is  a  hypodermal  cell,  the  terminal  cell  of  one  of  the  axial  rows  of  cellt.of 


which  the  young  pollen-sac  consists.  Possibly  the  archesporium  con^sts  in  this 
case,  as  in  Lycopodium,  of  a  transverse  row  of  such  hypodermal  cells.  The  cdls 
of  the  tapetum  are  derived  here,  as  in  Sehgintlla,  partly  from  the  archesporium 
and  partly  from  the  tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac.     In  Pinus  the  pollen-sac 


'  [Goebel,  Vergl.  tjitwick.  d.  Rporangien,  Bol.  Zeilg..  »88l.] 
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b  developed  from  a  group  of  superficial  cells :  these  multiply  by  repeated  division, 
10  that  a  protuberance  is  formed  consisting  of  a  number  of  rows  of  cells  invested 
bf  a  parietal  layer :  the  terminal  cell  of  the  lowest  of  these  rows  becomes  the 
ttcfaesporium,  and  it  is  therefore^  in  this  case  also,  a  hypodermal  cell.  The  cells 
of  the  tapetum  are  derived  entirely  from  the  parietal  cells  of  the  pollen-sac,  just 
is  b  the  case  in  the  sporangium  of  Lycopodium.  Goebel  draws  attention  to  the 
Iwt  that  in  the  majority  of  the  Cupressineae  the  pollen-sacs  are  protected  by  an 
outgrowth  of  the  staminal  leaf  which  he  considers  to  be  analogous  to  the  indusium 
of  Ferns.] 

A  formation  of  cells,  recalling  the  rudimentary  development  of  a  prothallium 
in  the  microspores  of  Selagirulla  and  Isoeies^  takes  place  in  the  pollen-grains  of 
the  Coniferae  before  their  dissemination,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  of  the 
Cycadeae  (compare  Fig.  345).  The  process  is  a  very  simple  one  in  Taxus, 
Podocarpus,  the  Cupressineae,  Araucaria  and  in  the  true  Pines.  The  contents  of 
the  pollen-grain  are  divided  by  a  septum  so  as  to  form  a  large  and  a  small  cell, 
the  latter  undergoing  no  subsequent  change  (Fig.  351).  In  the  other  Abietineae 
the  septum  becomes  arched  into  the  cavity  of  the  larger  cell,  and  a  second  septum 
is  formed  in  the  smaller  cell,  so  that  a  two-celled  body  is  formed  which  is  situated, 
as  in  the  Cycadeae,  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  grain.  At  this  point  the  extine 
Hesents  a  split  which  was  formerly  regarded  by  Schacht  as  being  the  basal  cell 
)f  the  internal  group,  but  which,  according  to  Strasburger,  arises  in  the  same 
ray  as  the  vesicular  expansions  of  the  extine  found  in  the  grains  of  many  species 
•f  Pimu.  Strasburger  has  shown  that  in  all  cases  it  is  the  large  cell  of  the 
oQen-grain  which  grows  out  into  the  pollen-tube,  as  is  the  case  in  Cycadea© 
Fig.  346).  If  we  pursue  the  comparison  with  the  highest  Cryptogams  which 
as  been  already  initiated,  we  must  regard  the  pollen-tube  as  representing  the 
ntheridium  to  some  extent,  and  the  internal  group  of  cells,  formed  before  the 
cvelopment  of  the  pollen-tube,  as  corresponding  to  the  vegetative  cell  in  the 
licrospore  of  the  Ligulatae,  for,  like  it,  it  undergoes  no  subsequent  change.  A 
eculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  pollen-grain  of  Conifers  from  that  of  Angiosperms 
es  in  the  rupture  and  final  stripping  off  of  the  extine  by  the  swelling  of  the 
itine  (Fig.  351,  /,  //,  III).  Even  in  this  apparently  insignificant  fact  a  resem- 
lance  is  again  seen  to  the  microspores  of  Cr}'ptogams,  and  especially  to  those  of 
farsiliaceae,  in  which  the  swelling  endospore  protrudes  through  the  exospore. 

The  structure  of  the  Female  Flowers  is  very  different  in  the  different  sections  of 
xmiferae,  and  in  some  cases  the  homology  of  the  separate  parts  is  still  doubtful. 
rhc  position  of  the  ovules,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
lent,  is,  in  particular,  very  variable,  and  with  this  is  again  connected  the  fact  that 
ifferent  opinions  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  part  which  should  be  called  the 
arpeL  The  following  description  of  these  structures,  a  full  discussion  of  which  is 
lOt  permitted  by  our  limited  space,  is  drawn  immediately  from  the  observation  of 
dvanced  stages  of  development ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  direct  observations 
•f  the  most  rudimentary  stage  will  cause  an  alteration  in  some  points  \ 

The  female  flowers  of  Taxus  spring  from  the  axils  of  foliage-leaves  belonging 


*  Compare  Strasburger  and  Eichler,  /or.  cit. 
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to  elongated  woody  shoots.     They  have  the  form  of  short  branches  covered  iriih 
decussate  scale-like  bracts  (Fig.  348,  C,  D) ;   the  axis  of  the  shoot  ends  in  an 
apparently  terminal  ovule,  the  nucellus   of  which   has  the   appearance  of  being 
the  vegetative  cone  of  the  axis,  but  axillary  ovules  also  occur.     In  Salishuria  the 
female  flowers  spring  from  the  axils  of  foliage-leaves  belonging  to  short  lateral 
branches  which  annually  produce  new  rosettes  of  leaves  (Fig.  347  -/4);   the  sii^ 
flower  consists  of  a  stalk-like  elongated  axis  which  bears  immediately  beneath  its      !| 
apex  two  or  more  rarely  three  lateral  ovules.     Neither  in  this  genus  nor  in  Taxn 
are  there  any  foliar  structures  close  to  the  ovules  which  either  from  their  positjoa 
or  from  any  other  circumstance  can  be  regarded  as  carpels.     In  the  genus  Podo- 
carpus  small  flowering  shoots  are  developed,  springing  in  P,  chinensis  (accOTdinf[ 
to  Braun)  from  the  axils  of  foliage-leaves,  in  P.  chilina  from  the  axils  of  very 
small  scale-leaves  at  the  end  of  elongated  leafy  shoots;   they  consist  of  an  axial 
structure  slender  and  stalk-like  below,  club-shaped  above,  and  bearing  three  pairs 
of  very  small  decussate  scales.     The  floral  axis  terminates  between   the  upper 
pair;   the  ovules,  in  this  case  anatropous,  with  their  micropyle  turned  downwards 
and  towards  the  floral  axis,  spring  from  the  axils  of  this  pair ;  one  ovule  however 
is  usually  abortive,  and  the  flower  becomes  one-seeded. '  In  Phyllocladus  the  lower 
lateral  branchlets   of  the   leaf-like  flattened   shoots  are   trai^sformed  into  female 
flowers  which  are  raised  upon  a  pedicel  and  are  swollen  above -into  the  form  of 
a  club,  the  large  ovules  standing  (according  to  a  drawing  of  Decaisne*s^)  in  the 
axils  of  small  leaves.     In  these  two  genera  the  small  scales  from  the  axils  of 
which  the  ovules  spring  may  be  regarded  as  carpels,  if  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
assume  the  existence  of  these  organs. 

The  ovules  of  Juniperus  communis  (Fig.  349,  C)  stand  in  whorls  of  threes 
beneath  the  naked  extremity  of  the  floral  axis,  the  flower  springing  as  a  little 
shoot  from  the  axil  of  a  foliage-leaf,  and  its  axis  bearing  whorls  of  three  leaves. 
The  ovules  apparently  alternate  with  the  three  leaves  of  the  upper  whorl,  and 
hence  must,  from  their  position,  be  themselves  considered  as  metamorphosed 
leaves ;  these  leaves  of  the  upper  whorl  swell  after  fertilisation,  grow  together 
and  become  fleshy,  forming  the  pulp  of  the  juniper-berry  in  which  the  ripe  seeds 
are  entirely  enclosed ;  they  may  therefore  be  termed  carpels.  In  the  other  Cupres- 
sineae  the  flower  consists  of  decussate  whorls  of  two  or  three  leaves,  which  grow 
considerably  after  fertilisation  and  attain  a  considerable  size,  enveloping  the  seed 
and  forming  a  pericarp  which  may  therefore  correctly  be  said  to  be  formed  of 
carpels.  In  Sabina  the  pericarp  is  fleshy  and  berry-like,  as  in  Juniperus;  in  the 
other  genera,  on  the  other  hand  (Thuja^  Cupressus^  Calliiris  and  Taxoimn^ 
the  carpels  become  wood);  and  assume  the  form  of  stalked  peltate  scales,  or  of 
valves  separating  from  one  another  longitudinally  (Freneia);  these  are  closely 
approximate  during  the  development  of  the  seed,  but  afterwards  open  to  allow 
the  ripe  seeds  to  fall  out.  The  erect  ovules  of  Cupressineas  sometimes  appear 
to  stand  in  the  axils  of  the  carpels;  but  it  is  clear  in  other  cases  that  they 
spring  from  the  carpels  themselves,  either  low  down  near  their  point  of  insertion 


'  [See  Le  Maout  and  Decaisnc*s  Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany,  edited  by  Dr.  Hooker, 
London  1873,  p.  747.] 
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or  at  a  greater  height     In  Sabina  and  Callitris  quadrivalvis  (Fig.  352)  only  two 

decussate  pairs  of  carpels  separate  like  a  star  at  the  time  of  flowering ;  in  Sahhia 

Ibe  ovules  stand  in  pairs  in  the  axils  of  the  two  lower  carpels,  right  and  left  of 

their  median  line,  some  of  them  being  frequently  abortive ;   in  Callitris  quadri- 

uibis  a  pair  occurs  on  each  of  the  lower  carpels  and  a  pair  higher  up ;   but  this 

position  can  only  be  explained  by  further   investigation  of  the  history  of  their 

development.     In  Thuja  and  Cupressus  there  are  three  or  four  decussate  pairs  of 

carpels,  in  Taxodium  a  still  larger  number;    in   Thuja  and   Taxodium  two  erect 

ovules  are  situated  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  central  pairs  of  carpels,  springing 

from  the  right  and  left  of  their  median  line ;  in  Cupressus  there  are  a  considerable 

nomber  at  the  base  of  each  carpel.     In  Arceulhos  drupacea  and  Frenela  verrucosa 

the  fruits  (in  the  collection  at  Wtirzburg)  consist  of  alternating  whorls  of  three 

carpels,  opening,  in  the  last  species,  after  the  seeds  become  ripe,  like  a  six-lobed 

capsule.     Each  carpel  is  swollen  on  its  inner  side  into  a  thick  placenta  ascending 

from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  bearing  numerous  winged  seeds  which  stand  in 

transverse  rows  of  threes ;  there  are  from  four  to  six  of  these  rows  on  each  carpel, 

the  whole  inner  side  therefore  bearing  seeds  nearly  up  to  the  apex. 

So  far  as  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  can  be  explained 


XK 

Fig.  3S».—CaNitrts  quadrivahns ;  A  female  flower  (mai;nified) ;  d  d  two  pairs. of  decussate  leaves  (carpe's)  m  the 
azib  of  which  are  »ix  ovules  (A  j)  ;  B  vertical  longitudinal  section  of  an  ovule  through  iu  tnroader  diameter ;  KK  the 
■acdus  Mill  without  an  embryo-sac  ;  t  the  tubular  elongated  integument  with  the  micropyle  m. 

without  going  back  to  their  earliest  stage,  a  great  diversity  is  thus  shown  in  the 
two  families  of  Taxineae  and  Cupressincae ;  the  ovule  is  terminal  in  Taxus,  lateral 
beneath  the  summit  of  the  axis  in  Salisburia,  carpellary  leaves  appearing  to  be 
entirely  absent.  In  Podocarpus  and  Phyllocladiis  they  are  indicated  indeed,  as  small 
scales,  the  ovules  springing  from  their  axils ;  but  they  are  small  and  do  not  at  any 
time  constitute  a  pericarp.  A  structure  of  this  kind,  in  the  form  of  a  berry  or  of  a 
chambered  woody  fruit,  is  indeed  formed  after  fertilisation  in  the  Cupressineae,  the 
carpels  either  becoming  fleshy  and  growing  together  (as  in  Juniptrus  and  Sabina\ 
or  becoming  woody  and  closing  in  laterally  by  their  peltate  expansions  (as  in 
Cupressus,  Thuja,  and  Callilri$\  or  presenting  the  appearance  of  the  lobes  of  a 
unilocular  capsule  {e.g.  Frenela) ;  but  the  carpels  are  in  these  cases  at  first  entirely 
open.  Injuniperus  communis  the  ovules  form  a  whorl  alternating  with  the  carpels; 
in  the  other  genera  they  stand  in  pairs  or  in  larger  numbers  at  their  base,  or  cover 
the  whole  of  their  inner  side  (as  Frenela). 

In  the  Abietineae  the  well-known  cones  are  the  female  flowers  (or  rather  fruits). 
The  cone  is  a  metamorphosed  shoot,  its  axis  bearing  a  number  of  crowded  woody 
scales  arranged  spirally,  the  ovules  arising  on  them  rarely  singly,  usually  in  pairs, 
occasionally  in  larger  numbers.     In  the  Abietincx  {Abies,  Picca,  Larix,  Cedrus,  and 
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Pitiui)  the  seminirerous  scales  (Fig.  353,  A,  B,  t)  appear  to  be  asillir)-  striKUm 
in  the  axils  or  bracts  (<-)  which  sprin:^  from  the  axis  of  the  cone ;  but  the  eumi- 
tiation  of  VC17  young  cones  of  Abies  peclinala  shows  that  the  seminiferous  Kile 
itftcif  ariscii  IS  a  protuberance  at  the  base  of  the  bract  (r),  and  is  therefore  not 
axillary.  While  the  bract  afterwards  grows  very  little  or  not  at  all,  this  protubn- 
greatly,  and  produces  on  its  upper  surface  two  ovules  which  are 
atUched  to  it  by  one  side  with  the  micropjt 
ton'ardM  the  axis  of  the  cone.  The  seminiferaui 
scale  of  these  genera  must  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  a  greatly  developed  placenta  gTOwii^ 
out  of  a  carpel  (Fig.  353  A,  B,  c)  which  is  voy 
smnll  or  even  abortive  '.  According  to  this  T)e« 
the  whole  cone  is  a  single  flower  with  a  number 
of  small  open  carpels  (hitherto  consideicd  u 
bracts),  which  are  far  outstripped  in  their  growth 
by  their  seminiferous  placentae  (the  scales).  In 
the  other  Abietinex  also,  the  female  flowers  of, 
which  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ezaniining, 
it  may  be  concluded  from  the  descriptions  that 
the  cone  is  a  ^ngle  flower  with  numerous  semi- . 
niferous  scales  arranged  spirally,  not  springing 
from  the  axils  of  leaves,  but  growing  imme- 
diately out  of  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  therefore 
themselves  leaves  and  of  a  carpellaiy  nature. 
Eichler  (/.r.)  says,  in  reference  to  Dammara, 
Cunmnghamia,  Artkrelaxis,  and  Sequoia: — 'The 
scales  of  a  cone  are  in  these  genera  all  of  oik 
kind;  they  consist  simply  of  open  carpels;  and, 
in  order  not  to  introduce  confusion  into  the 
definition  of  a  flower,  the  whole  of  what  is  found 
on  the  axis,  in  other  words  the  whole  cone,  must 
be  considered  a  single  flower;  and  this  is  also 
necessary  in  the  case  of  the  AraucarieK,  the 
Cupressinea:,  and  the  male  'catkins'  of  all  Coiu- 
fer»','  In  Araucaria  each  scale  (or  carpel) 
bears  only  a  ungle  ovule,  which,  according  to 
Eichler,  is  so  enveloped  by  it  that  the  only 


'  llrnun,  Caspary.  nnd,  Eichler  consider  the  seminiferous  scale  In  PimHt  and  Larix  u  itsdT  t 
flower:  1',  I.  as  a  short  txis  which  has  coalesced  with  its  two  carpels  and  stands  in  the  axil  of  tbe  bract 
(e  in  our  figure). '  In  thai  cose  the  cone  or  these  genera,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  oths 
Conifera:  and  of  Cycad(.«,  would  be  an  inflorescence  {tf.  Caspary  in  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  4th  Kiiea. 
vol.  XIV,  p.  joo,  and  Flora,  18C1,  p.  377)  ;  but  this  view  1  have  already  contested  more  in  detail  ia 
my  first  cdJlLon,  p.  417.  H  is  impossible  lo  consider  the  seminiferous  scale  of  Pi'iiwi  tmd  Attn  itaelf 
as  a  tingle  carpel.  In  opposition  also  to  the  most  recent  views  of  Mohl  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  p,  11,  and 
of  .Slranbuicer),  I  cannot  brin;;  myself  to  consider  the  seminiferous  scale  of  the  true  AbietincK  u  a 
coherent  slruclurc  formed  of  two  leaves  of  on  undeveloped  branch. 

*  Eichler  tliinks  that  an  exception  must  tw  made  in  favour  of  Podoearfia  and  Cf^lo/aMau, 
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opening  left  is  that  of  the  micropyle  which  faces  the  axis  of  the  cone ;  in  Cun- 
mgkamia  there  are  three  ovules,  in  Artkroiaxis  from  three  to  five,  in  Sequoia 
from  five  to  seven,  in  Sciadopifys  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  on  one  scale,  and 
didr  micropyle  here  also  faces  the  axis  of  the  cone.  In  Dammara  the  scale 
leirs,  according  to  Endlicher  \  only  one  ovule  which,  like  those  of  Sequoia  and 
SdadopifySf  are  inserted  near  the  apex  and  hangs  down  free*. 


'  [Van  Tieghem  has  been  led  by  studying  the  distribution  of  ihe  bundles  in  the  different  parts  of 
lie  female  bod  of  Coniferse  to  the  opinion — different  from  that  expressed  by  Sachs —that  the  female 
bwer  throughout  this  group  of  plants  is  in  every  case  constructed  after  a  single  fundamental  t3rpe 
rUch  has  imdeigone  various  secondary  modifications.  He  has  given  in  a  note  to  his  French  trans- 
ition of  the  present  work  the  following  abstract  of  the  conclusions  which  are  worked  out  in  greater 
rtafl  in  his  paper  already  cited  in  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles. 

Neither  the  axis  of  the  female  bud  nor  its  leaves  or  bracts  of  the  first  order  ever  bear  ovules.  It 
always  upon  structures  arising  from  the  axils  of  these  bracts  that  the  ovules  make  their  appearance. 
his  establishes  a  fundamental  distinction  between  Cycadeae  and  Conifene.  In  the  former  group  it 
always  the  leaves  of  the  female  bud  of  the  6rst  order  that  produce  the  ovules  directly.  While 
icreftMre  we  may  regard  the  female  bud  in  Cycadex  as  well  as  the  male  as  contributing  a  single 
ower,  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Conifera:.  We  may  if  we  please  regard  the  male  bud 
f  Conlferae  as  a  single  flower,  but  the  female  bud  is  an  inflorescence.  The  structure  which  bears 
le  oivnk  in  Coniferse  is  always  a  foliar  organ — the  first  and  only  leaf  of  an  axis  which  undergoes  no 
other  development.  This  leaf,  which  is  more  or  less  largely  developed  beyond  the  circumscription 
r  the  omle  or  ovules  which  it  bears,  is  an  open  carpel  and  in  itself  constitutes  the  whole  female 
9wer.  It  is  always  inverted,  that  is  to  say,  it  arises  upon  the  suppressed  axis  which  bears  it  with 
B  ipcntral  h.ot  opposite  to  and  united  with  the  ventral  face  of  the  primary  bract.  When  the  ovules 
9  not  terminate  the  carpel,  it  is  upon  its  structurally  dorsal  —  but  in  respect  of  position  upper — face 
lat  they  arise,  just  as  it  is  upon  its  structurally  dorsal  —  but  in  respect  of  position  lower — face  that 
le  pollen -sacs  arise  upon  the  stamen. 

This  is  the  general  type.  It  remains  to  consider  the  principal  secondary  modifications  which  are 
ipefindnced  upon  it  in  the  different  genera. 

The  axillary  branch,  which  is  reduced  to  its  first  leaf,  is  most  frequently  of  the  first  generation 
I  reelect  to  the  axis  of  the  female  bud ;  but  it  is  also  sometimes  of  the  second  {Tnxui)  and  may 
ren  be  of  the  third  order  {Torreya).  The  carpel  itself  is  either  entirely  distinct  from  the  parent 
ract  (the  Pineae,  Taxineae)  or  the  two  leaves  are  united  together  by  their  ventral  surfaces  and  are 
nly  separate  towards  their  summit  (Cupressinese,  Sequoieae,  Araucariese).  This  difference  merely 
spends  upon  a  different  localisation  of  the  intercalary  growth  of  the  two  leaves ;  it  is  a  difference 
le  same  in  kind  as  that  which  separates  a  dialypetalous  corolla  from  a  gamopetalous  one.  Whether 
ee  or  united  with  the  bract,  the  carpellary  leaf  bears  its  ovules  sometimes  towards  its  base 
^upressineae),  sometimes  towards  its  middle  (Pinese),  sometimes  towards  its  summit  (Araucarieae)  ; 
ich  represents  a  lobe,  more  or  less  developed,  of  the  dorsal  face  of  the  carpel. 

In  the  Taxitua  the  ovules  terminate  the  carpellary  leaf;  they  result  in  this  case  from  the  trans* 
»rmation  of  its  who!e  entire  limb,  whether  each  half  of  the  limb  forms  an  ovule  {Salisburia,  Cepha- 
teM»),  or  whether  the  entire  limb  has  only  produced  a  single  one  {Podocarpus^  Phyllocladus^  Taxus, 
\imya,  &c).  In  this  case  it  is  evidently  only  the  petiole  of  the  ovulifcrous  leaf  which  represents  the 
upel ;  if  the  petiole  is  long  {Saihhuria)  the  carpel  is  obviously  developed ;  but  if  it  remains  very 
liort  (Ctpkatotaxus,  Podocarpus,  Phyllocladut,  Taxus,  Torreya,  &c.)  the  carpel  is  almost  absent— in 
tter  words,  the  carpellary  leaf  is  reduced  to  a  sessile  limb  completely  converted  into  a  single  ovule 
Podoearpus,  Taxui,  &c.)  or  into  two  ovules  (Cephalotaxus).  The  numljer  of  the  ovules  which  each 
irpellary  leaf  bears,  as  well  as  the  number. of  carpellary  leaves  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
male  flowen»  which  enter  into  'the  composition  of  the  inflorescence,  both  vary,  and  may  even  be 
mullaneously  reduced  to  unity,  which  is  the  ordinary  case  in  Taxus.] 

•  [For  a  review  of  the  literature  of  the  question  whether  the  ovules  of  Conifergc  are  really  naked 
r  whether  there  is  a  true  ovary,  see  Eichler,  *  Sind  die  Coniferen  gymnosperm  oder  nicbt  ?'  in  'Flora' 
T  1873,  translated  in  Trans.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  1873,  pp.  535-541.  Dr.  Eichler  here,  in  opposition  to 
le  contrary  view  of  Strasburger,  sums  up  the  whole  argument  strongly  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that 
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The  Ovu/gs  (macrosporangia),  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  in  the  Podocarpec' 
anatropous  and  furnished  with  two  integuments ;   in  the  rest  of  Conifcrae  they  arc 
orthotropous  and  possess  only  one  integument ;   in  the  Cupressineae  and  Tazines 
they  are  erect,  in  the  Abietineae  inverted,  wth  the  micropyle  towards  the  base  of 
the  scale,  to  which  the  ovules  are  usually  attached  on  one  side.     In  these  cases 
there  is  no  funiculus,  and  the  ovule  consists  only  of  the  small-celled  nucelhis  and , 
one  integument,  which  usually  projects  above  it  and  forms  a  comparatively  wide 
and  long  micropylar   canal,  through  which  the  pollen-grains  reach  the  apex  of 
the  nucellus,  which  is  sometimes  depressed  (see  Figs.  347,  348,  349,  352).     Latend 
outgrowths  of  the  integument  not  unfrequenily  cause  the  ovule,  and  afterwards 
the  seed,  to  appear  winged  on  both  sides,  as  in  Callitris  quadrivalvis  (Fig.  352), 
Frenela,  &c.     The  wing-like  appendage  of  the  seed  of  Pinus  and  Abies,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  result  of  the  detaching  of  a  plate  of  tissue  from  the  seminiferous 
scale,  which  remains  attached  to  the  ripe  seed. 

[^The  Development  of  the  Ovule  and  0/  the  Embryo-sac.     The  development  of  the 
ovule   begins  in  Taxus   (according  to   Strasburger,  Angiospermen   und  Gjrmno- 
spermen)  with  the  division,  parallel  to  the  surface  (periclinal),  of  a  group  of  hypo- 
dermal  cells  at  the  punctum  vegetationis  of  a  lateral  branch,  and  this  is  followed  by 
similar  divisions  in  the  overlying  epidermis.     The  rudiment  of  the  ovule  is  sor- 
rounded  by  a  projecting  ring  of  tissue,  also  developed  by  the  division  of  hypodermal 
cells,  which  is   the  first  indication   of  the   integument.     The  ovule  elongates  in 
consequence  of  growth  and   repeated  cell-divisions,  and  consists  internally  of  a 
number  of  longitudinal  rows  of  cells,  which  have  all  been  derived  from  the  bjrpo- 
dermal  layer,  invested  by  several  layers  of  cells  which  have  been  derived  from  the 
epidermal  layer.     The  apical  cells  of  these  internal  rows  are  distinguished  by  thdr 
size  and  by  the  granularity  of  their  protoplasm ;  they  constitute  the  archesporium : 
they  are  surrounded  by  tapetal  cells,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  tapetum  is 
derived  from  the  archesporium  or  from  the  surrounding  cells  of  the  nucellus.     One, 
but  sometimes  more,  of  the  archesporial  cells,  usually  the  central  one,  divides  so  as 
to  form  three  cells  lying  one  above  the  other,  and  it  is  the  lowest  of  these  which 
enlarges  and  becomes  the  embryo-sac.     The  development  of  the  ovule  in  Ginl^o 
hiloha  and  in  Podocarpus  chinensis  follows  essentially  the  same  course,  as  does  also 
that  of  Thuja  occidentah's.     It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  plants  several  embryo- 
sacs  are  frequently  indicated  at  first,  but  only  one  attains  perfect  development 

In  the  Abietinese  {Larix  europcra,  Pinus  sylvestris  and  Pumiiio)  the  multipli- 
cation of  cells  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  hypodermal  and  epidermal  cells  is 
much  less>  considerable.  The  archesporium  is  unicellular ;  as  it  elongates  a  small 
cell  is  cut  off  from  it  towards  the  free  surface  of-the  ovule,  which  is  a  tapetal  cell; 
the  lower  cell  now  divides  into  two,  and  of  these  two  the  upper  divides  again  into 
two ;  the  lowest  of  these  three  cells  developes  into  the  embryo-sac.  Only  one 
embryo-sac  is  ever  indicated  in  the  group. 

A  section  of  the  young  ovule  of  one  of  the  Cupressineae,  before  the  embryo- 
sac  is  developed,  presents,  as  Goebel  has  pointed  out,  a  considerable  similarity 


the  Conifers  are  really  gymnospermous.    In  his  most  recent  work  on  the  subject  (Die  Angiospermen 
und  die  (Jyinnospermen)  Strasburger  accepts  the  view  of  the  gymnospermous  nature  of  the  ovule.] 
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to  a.  section  of  a  young  sporangium  of  Lycop^dium :  the  archesporium  consisls 
in  both  cases  of  a  group  of  cells  boon.led  by  a  tapetal  layer.  There  is  reason, 
inasmuch  as  iheir  mode  of  development  is  the  same,  to  regard  these  cells  in  the 
CopressineK  as  being,  like  the  archesporial  cells  of  Lycopodium,  spore -mother- cells ; 
but  whereas  in  Lycopodium  each  of  these  mother-celis  produces  four  spores,  in 
the  Cupressineae  only  one  of  them  persists  and  it  produces  only  one  spore,  the 
embryo-sac.  The  embryo-sac  is  then  the  equivalent  of  the  macrospore  of  the 
heterosporous  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

In  ihe  Abieiinese,  the  archesporium  has  become  much  reduced  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Cupressineas.  The  Cupresaineic  resemble  the  higher  Vascular 
Ciyptogams  in  the  mode  of  development  of  the  ovule  and  embryo-sac,  whereas  the 
Abielinese  approach  the  Angiosjierms.] 

DfVihpmenl  of  Iht  Endosptrm  (Prothallium).  The  first  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  endosperm  is  ihe  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac ;  each  of  the  two 
nuclei  divides  again,  and  this  process  is  repealed  until  a  number  of  nuclei  have  been 
foraied  which  lie  in  the  peripheral  protoplasm.  Around  each  nucleus  the  protoplasm 
becomes  marked  off  by  an  ecloplasmic  layer,  cell-walls  are  formed,  and  thus  one 
or  two  layers  of  endosperm-cells  are  formed  in  the  embryo-sac  in  contact  wiih  its 
wall.  These  cells  grow  in  the  radial  direction,  and  divide  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  embrj-o-sac  ia  filled  with  parenchymatous  tissue.  In  those  Conifene  in  which 
the  seeds  take  two  years  to  ripen,  as  Pinus  sylveslris  and  Juniptms  communis^ 
the  endosperm  formed  in  the  first  summer  is  again  absorbed  in  the  spring,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  primary  endosperm-cells  is  set  fi-ee  by  the  deliquescence  of  their 
cell-walls,  and  forms  by  division  a  number  of  new  cells  which,  in  May  of  the  second 
Jtar,  ^ain  fill  with  parenchymatous  tissue  the  embryo-sac  now  considerably  in- 
oeased  in  size. 

The  archegonia  (corpuscula)  are  developed,  according  to  Slrasburger's  obser- 
*Mions,  from  superficial  cells  of  the  prothallium  (endosperm)  in  the  same  manner 
to  ihe  archegonia  of  the  highest  Cryptogams.  The  mother-cell  increases  in  size 
■nd  is  divided  by  a  septum  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  investing  embryo-sac  ; 
■  Wge  inner  (lower)  cell  is  thus  formed,  the  central  cell  of  the  archegonium,  and 
*to  upper  small  one,  lying  next  the  embryn-sac  from  which  the  neck  of  llie 
■rchegonium  is  formed'.  In  Abies  canmknsis  this  neck  remains  simple  and  uni- 
'Cdhilar,  and  elongates  considerably  with  the  increase  in  size  of  the  surrounding 
•ndosperm;  but  usually  the  original  cell  which  consliiules  the  neck  divides  into 
■everal  cells  which  either  lie  only  in  one  plane  (Figs.  35*  A,  d,  355  /,  d),  the 
Otigmatic  cells,'  or  form  several  layers  lying  one  over  another  (as  in  Aiies  exceha 
Pintts  Pinaster).  Seen  from  above  the  neck  appears  to  form  a  four-celled, 
"»  in  Ahifs  ixceha,  even  an  eight-celled  rosette.  The  homology  of  the  '  corpus- 
klnm'  with  the  archegonium  of  Vascular  Crypioganis,  already  established  by  the 
investigations  of  Hofmeister,  is  carried  a  step  further  by  Strasburger,  who 
ivered  Ihe  formation  also  of  a  canal-cell.  He  considers  that  the  part  of  the 
ilasmic  contents  of  the  large  central  cell  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
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neck  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  division,  and  a  small  cell  is  thus  fonned  shon^ 
before  fertilisation  (i.e.  before  the  access  of  the  pollen-tube  to  the  endospem); 
(his  cell  beinfT  clearly  equivalent  to  the  canal-cell  so  oRen  mentioned  in  Vaiohr 
Cryptogams  which  is  afterwards  converted  into  mucilage '.  In  Abies  eanadmsii  and 
exctlsa  and  Pinus  Larix  this  canal-cell  is,  according  to  Strasburger,  very  evideW; 
while  in  the  Cupressinex  (Thuja,  Juniperm,  and  Caiiitn't)M  demarcation  from  die 
rest  of  the  contents  of  the  central  cell  is  only  slight.    As  in  those  Vascular  Ojpla- 


gams  where  the  ventral  part  of  the  archegonium  is  plunged  in  the  tissue  of  the 
prothallium,  the  neighbouring  cells  become  transformed  by  further  divisions  into  a 
parietal  layer  surrounding  the  oosphere,  so  the  same  thing  takes  place  also  in  the 
endosperm  of  Coniferae.  In  the  Abielinca  each  archegonium  is  separated  from  an 
adjacent  one  by  at  least  one,  often  by  a  large  number  of  layers  of  cells  :  those  of  the 
Cuprcssineffi,  on  the  other  hand  (Fig,  355,  cp),  are  in  lateral  contact.     The  arebe- 


,  Ihe  canal-c«U  ii 


i  short  in  ihose  of  the  Abielinea,  [lie  oosphere  is  elongated; 
upressinece  il  becomes  angular  from  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  cells, 
nber  of  [he  archegoma  \  hich  are  formed  in  the  endosperm  beneath  ihe 
the  embrjo  sac  is  very  variou  Hofmeister  and  Sirasburger  stale  that  in 
tine^e  it  is  from  three  to  five  m  the  Cupressineae  from  five  to  fifteen 
ig  to  Schacht  it  may  even  be  thirty)  in  Thus  iatrala  from  five  to  eight, 
tinuous  growth  of  the  surroun  iing  endosptrm  causes  the  formation  of 
laped  depre  sions  abo  e  the  ■iri.he^onta    \ihii,h  in  some  Abielinea;  are  but 
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in  Pinus  Pimitter,  P.  Sirobus,  ftc,  deep  and  narrow.  In  these  species  each 
nnel-shaped  depressions  leads  down  only  to  the  neck  of  one  archegonium ; 
upressines  {Callilrh,  Thuja,  and  Jtini'perus),  where  they  He  closely  crowded 
the  duster  of  them  is  walled  round  by  the  endosperm,  and  a  funnel  is 
common  to  them  all,  which  still  remains  closed  by  the  cell-wall  of  the 


iilisatimt.    The  pollination  of  the  ovules  takes  place  before  the  archegonia 
ed  in  the  endosperm ;  the  pollen-grains,  having  reached  the  apes  of  the 
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nucellus,  put  out  their  tubes  at  first  only  for  a  short  distance  into  its  tissue ;  their 
growth  is  then  for  a  time   suspended.     After   the   archegonia  are  completely  d^ 
veloped,  the   pollen-tubes  begin  to  grow  again  into  the   endosperm   in  order  to 
reach   them*.     This  interruption   of  their  growth   lasts,  in  those  Coniferae  whose 
seeds  ripen  in  a  single  year,  for  only  a  few  weeks  or  a  month ;  when  the  seeds 
take  two  years  to  ripen,  as  in  Juniperus  sibirica  and  communis^  and  Pinus  syluesiris 
and  P.  Sirobus^  it  lasts  until  June  of  the  next  year.     Whilst  the  pollen-tubes  pene- 
trate through  the  loose  portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  their  width  gradually 
increases  at  their  lower  end,  their  wall  becoming  at  the  same  time  thicker ;   until  at 
length  they  meet  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  which  has  now  become  soft,  break 
through  it,  penetrate  into  the  funnel  of  the  endosperm  mentioned  above,  and  attach 
themselves  firmly  to  the  cells  of  the  neck  of  the  archegonia.     In  the  Abietineae  and 
Taxineae  each  pollen-tube  fertilises  only  one  archegonium ;  and  several  tubes  there- 
fore penetrate  into  the  funnel  at  the  same  time ;  in  the  Cupressineae  on  the  contrarj 
one  pollen-tube  suffices  for  the  fertilisation  of  the  whole  group  of  archegonia  beneath 
the  broad  funnel  of  the  endosperm.    The  tube  entirely  fills  up  the  funnel  and  applies 
itself  to  the  necks  of  the  whole  group  of  archegonia;  short  narrow  protuberances 
from  the  wide  pollen- tube  now  grow  into  the  separate  necks  of  the  archegonia, 
forcing  the  neck-cells  from  one  another  and  destroying  them,  and  at  length  reaching 
the  oosphere.     The  same  process  takes  place  in  the  Abietineae  and  Taxineae;  the 
pollen-tube,  after  widening,  becomes  narrower  and  enters  the  neck  of  only  one 
archegonium,  and  penetrates  finally  as  far  as  the  oosphere.     A  thin  spot  may  be 
observed  at  the  extremity  of  this  protuberance  of  the  thick-wallcd  pollen-tube,  which 
obviously  facilitates  the  escape  of  the  fertilising  substance;  and  this  is  probably 
assisted  by  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  tissue  which  lies  above  on  the  part  of  the 
pollen-lube  outside  the  archegonium.     Hofmeister  states  that  a  few  free  primordial 
cells  (Fig.  355,  /)  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  which  he  was 
inclined   to  consider  as   rudimentary  indications   of  mother-cells   of  .amherozoids 
(corresponding  somewhat  to  those  in  Sa/vinia),  and  Strasburger  has  detected  the 
existence  of  bodies  of  this  kind  in  Juniperus  and  Pinus,    [The  process  of  fertilisation 
takes  place,  according  to  Strasburger^,  as  follows.     In  Juniperus  virginiana  he  ob- 
served that  when  the  apex  of  the  pollen-tube  reached  the  archegonia,  the  primordial 
cells  in  the  end  of  the  tube  arrange  themselves  so  that  they  lie  over  the  archegonia. 
These  cells  now  undergo  absorption,  the  more  anterior  ones  disappearing  first.     He 
frequently  detected  in  the  oosphere  of  Picea^  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  two  nuclei 
One  of  these  is  the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere,  and  may  be  termed  the  *  female  pro- 
nucleus ;*  the  other  appears  to  have  passed  into  the  oosphere  from  the  pollen-tube, 
and  is  the  '  male  pronucleus'  (spermakern).     These  two  nuclei  coalesce  to  form  the 
definitive  nucleus  of  the  oospore.     It  seems  that,  in  addition  to  the  nuclear  sub- 
stance, a  certain  amount  of  protoplasm  also  passes  into  the  oosphere  from  the 
pollen-tube,  and  fuses  with  the  protoplasm  of  the  oosphere.     The  pollen-tube  of 
the  Abietineae  contains  a  considerable  number  of  starch-grains,  and  these  too  are 


*  In  Salishuria  (Ginglo  hiloha)  fertilisation  docs  not  take  place  until  October,  when  the  seed  is  lipe 
and  has  already  fallen  off.  The  embryo  is  developed  within  the  seed  during  the  winter  months.  (See 
Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen  und  Gnelaceen,  1872.  p.  291.) 

*  [Ueber  Bcfruchtung  und  Zclltheilung,  18/8.] 
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conveyed,  probably  in  a  soluble  form,  into  the  oosphere.     In  the  Cupressineae,  the 

poOeD-tube  contains  no  starch-grains,  but  they  appear  abundantly  in  the  nucleus  of 

the  oospore.     The  pollen-tube  remains  completely  closed  during  the  whole  process. 

The  first  manifest  result  of  fertilisation  in  the  oospore  is  the  division  of  its  nucleus  ^ 

in  Pmus  and  Picea  the  nucleus  usually  travels  to  the  lower  end  of  the  oospore  ;  it 

then  divides  into  two,  and  each  of  these  divides  again  into  two,  and  thus  four  nuclei 

are  formed  which  lie  in  one  horizontal  plane.     Around  each  of  them  protoplasm 

becomes  aggregated,  and  thus  a  formation  of  cells  takes  place.    It  is  from  these  cells 

that  the  embryo  or  embryos  are  developed.    Exactly  the  same  takes  place  in  Juniperus, 

In  Ginkgo  {Saiisburia)  the  nucleus  divides,  and  this  is  repeated  until  a  large  number 

of  nuclei  have  been  formed;  a  process  of  free  cell- formation  is  then  initiated  round 

these  nuclei ;  the  cells  become  separated  by  cellulose  walls,  multiply  by  division,  and 

together  constitute  the  embryo.] 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  embryo  is  very  different  in  the  various  families,  but  in 
nearly  all  of  them  certain  cells  form  a  suspensor,  and,  by  their  great  elongation,  carry 
the  rudimentary  embryo,  which  lies  at  the  apex  of  the  suspensor,  through  the  base  of 
the  archegonium  out  into  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  where  the  embryo  developes 
into  a  young  plant*.  In  the  Cupressineae  the  cell  from  which  the  embryo  is  de- 
veloped (Fig.  355)  becomes  divided  so  as  to  give  rise  to  three  superposed  cells,  of 
which,  in  Thuja  occidentalism  only  the  upper  two  become  divided  into  four  by  longi- 
tudinal walls,  whilst  in  the  lowest  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  is  formed  by  means  of 
oblique  septa :  the  embryo  is  then  extruded  from  the  archegonium  by  the  elongation 
of  the  upper  cells-  In  this  case  an  oospore  gives  rise  to  a  single  embryo,  growing 
at  first  by  means  of  an  apical  cell  from  which  two  rows  of  segments  are  cut  off  but 
which  it  afterwards  loses.  In  Juniperus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowermost  of  these 
three  cells  becomes  divided  into  four  by  intersecting  longitudinal  walls,  which  are 
forced  out  by  the  elongation  of  the  cells  above  them :  these  four  cells  become 
rounded  oflf  and  they  separate,  each  giving  rise  to  a  rudimentary  embryo.  In  this 
case  one  oospore  gives  rise  to  four  embryos,  only  one  of  which  developes  into  a 
plant.  The  first  development  of  the  suspensor  in  the  Abietineae  is  somewhat 
different.  The  four  cells  lying  side  by  side  in  one  plane  become  divided  by  trans- 
verse septa  so  as  to  form  three  tiers ;  the  cells  of  the  second  tier  grow  out  into  long 
coiled  filaments,  whereas  those  of  the  uppermost  tier  remain  in  the  oospore  as  a 
rosette :  the  four  cells  of  the  lowest  tier,  which  have  been  forced  into  the  endosperm 
by  the  elongation  of  those  above  them,  are  repeatedly  divided  and  thus  contribute  to 
the  elongation  of  the  suspensor ;  the  four  rows  of  cells  then  separate,  each  bearing 
a  terminal  cell  from  which  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  is  developed  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  active  apical  cell  is  excluded  ^. 
Thus  in  the  Abietineae  also  four  rudimentary  embryos  are  developed  from  a  single 


'  [Strasburger,  2^11biidung  und  Zelltheilung,  3rd  edition,  p.  46.] 

•  [Strasbtirger  has  observed  (Angiosrermen  u.  Gymnospermen,  p.  149)  that  in  Cepkalofaxus  For- 
htmei  and  in  Arauearia  brofiliana  certain  cells  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo  are  thrown  off  when  it  has 
made  its  way  into  the  endosperm.] 

•  [Skrobiszewski  has  pointed  out  (Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Natural.  <?e  Moscow,  1873),  and  his 
observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Strasburger  (Die  Angiospermen  und  die  Gymnospermen),  that 
the  embryo  of  Pinut  Strobtis,  unlike  that  of  the  other  Abielinese,  grows  in  length  by  means  of  a  two- 
sided  apical  cell.] 
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oospore ;  but  Picea  vulgaris  in  this  group  resembles  Juniperus  in  the  preceding,  in 
that  only  a  single  embryo  is  developed.  In  Taxtts  baccaJa  the  rudiminit  of  the 
embryo  consists  of  two  or  three  tiers  of  cells,  the  upper  of  which  elongate  to  fonn 
the  suspensor :  the  lower  tier  consists  of  from  four  to  six  cells,  one  only  of  whkh 
gives  rise  to  the  embryo :  the  suspensors  do  not  become  isolated  (Fig.  354).  In 
Saii'sduria,  according  to  Strasburger,  no  suspensor  is  formed :  the  cells  which  are 
formed  in  the  oospore,  after  fertilisation,  form  a  coherent  mass  of  tissue,  ivhich 
increases  by  cell-division,  and  this  constitutes  the  embryo. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  several  embryos  can  be  produced  from  one  oospore; 
the  number  within  a  single  endosperm  being  increased  by  the  simultaneous  fertiHsation 
of  severa  larchegonia.    Polyembryony,  which  is  rare  among  Angiosperms  (see  im/ra)^ 
is  thus  the  typical  condition  among  Conifers  and  generally  among  Gymnospennsi 
but  only  in  the  very  earliest  stage ;  for  usually  only  one  of  the  rudiments  developes 
into  a  vigorous  embryo,  such  as  has  already  been  described.     During  its  development 
the  endosperm  also  continues  to  grow  vigorously;  its  cells  become  filled  with  reserves 
of  food-material  (fat  and  albuminoids) ;  the  embryo-sac  which  surrounds  it  grows  at 
the  same  time,  and  finally  supplants  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus,  the  tissue  of  the  in- 
tegument hardening  at  the  same  time  into  the  testa.     In  Saltsdun'a,  however,  an 
outer  strong  layer  of  tissue  forms  the  pulpy  envelope  which  causes  the  seed  to 
resemble  a  drupe.    The  elongated  cells  of  the  suspensor  usually  disappear  during 
these  processes,  but  according  to  Schacht  are  permanent  in  Larix, 

During  the  period  that  the  seeds  are  ripening,  the  carpels  and  the  placents 
also  continue  to  grow  and  to  undergo  changes  in  texture.  In  Taxus  a  red  aril, 
which  afterwards  becomes  pulpy,  grows  round  the  ripening  seed  (Fig.  348  m);  in 
Podocarpus  the  part  of  the  floral  axis  that  bears  the  scales  and  the  seeds,  and  which 
was  already  considerably  swollen,  becomes  fleshy;  in  Juniperus  and  Sahma  the 
carpels  themselves  form  the  blue  'berry*  which  envelopes  the  seeds:  in  most  other 
Cupressineae  the  carpels  grow,  close  up  laterally  and  become  woody ;  and  the  same 
occurs  in  those  Abietineae  which  are  without  bracts  (in  respect  to  Cunninghamia^ 
vide  supra)]  while  in  Pinus,  Abies,  Cedrus,  and  Larix,  it  is  the  placental  scales 
which  after  fertilisation  grow  vigorously,  outstripping  in  their  growth  the  true  carpels 
(bracts),  become  woody,  and  form  the  mature  cone.  In  all  these  cases  (except 
Podocarpus,  Salisburia,  and  Taxus\  the  seed  is  closely  and  firmly  enclosed  during 
ripening  by  the  carpels  or  placental  scales ;  it  ripens  within  the  fruit,  the  parts  of 
which  do  not  again  separate  or  become  detached  (as  in  Abies  peciinaia)  in  order  to 
allow  of  the  escape  of  the  seeds  until  they  are  completely  ripe. 

So  long  as  wc  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  female  flowers  of  various 
genera,  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  Conifene  can  only  be  considered  as  provi- 
sional; Endlicher  (Synopsis  Coniferarum,  1847)  distinguishes  the  following  families: — 

Family  i.  CupressineflB.  Leaves,  including  those  of  the  flowers,  opposite  or 
verticillate  (in  Division  e  single) ;  flowers  monoecious  or  dicccious ;  stamens  terminating 
in  a  shield-like  expansion  bearing  pollen-sacs  in  twos  or  threes  or  larger  numbers; 
female  flower  consisting  of  alternate  whorls  of  carpels,  bearing  at  their  base  or  on  their 
inner  surface  two  or  a  larger  number  of  erect  ovules  (in  Juniperus  eommumu  the  ovules 
are  alternate  with  the  three  carpels  on  the  floral  axis) ;  embryo  with  two,  rarely  three 
or  nine  cotyledons. 
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(a)  Jmupermett,     Fruit  berry-like  {Juniperuj,  Sabina). 

(b)  Actlnoitrube^,    Carpels  united  into  valves ;  afterwards  separating  as  a  four-  or 

six-rayed  star  {JViddringtonla^  Frenela^  Aetinostrobus^  Callitris^  Libocedrus). 

(c)  ThMjcpJiJea,    Carpels  partially  overlapping  one  another  (Biotas  Thuja,  Tbujopju.) 

(d)  Caprejjhtrtt  vertB,     Carpels   peltate  and  polygonal   in  front   (Cuprejjusy  Cba^ 

mesiyparu). 

(e)  TaxoMnem.     Carpels  peltate  or  overlapping;   leaves  alternate   (Taxodium  Gfy- 

ptojtrobuJf  Cryptomeria). 

Family  a.  Abietineo.  Leaves  usually  acicular  and  arranged  spirally,  singly,  or  in 
twos,  threes,  or  rosettes  on  special  short  shoots ;  flowers  monoecious,  rarely  dioecious : 
stamens  nnmeroos,  with  two  or  more  long  pollen-sacs;  female  flower  consisting  of 
a  number  of  scale-like  placentx  arranged  spirally,  which  are  either  themselves  carp?ls  or 
are  lignified  outgrowths  of  small  carpels ;  micropyle  of  the  ovule  turned  towards  the  base 
of  the  placenta ;  embryo  with  from  two  to  fifteen  cotyledons. 

(a)  ASktmett  vera.    Seeds  in  pairs  on  a  scale-like  placenta  which  springs  from  a 

small  open  carpellary  leaf  (Pintu,  Abies,  Tsuga,  Larix,  Cedruj), 

(b)  Araueariees,    Seed  single  on  the  carpel,  and  enveloped  by  it  (Araucaria), 

(c)  Cumungbamiees,    Seeds  single  or  numerous  on  a  carpel  {Dammara,  Cunning' 

bamia^  Artbrotaxis,  Sequoia,  Scia^opitjj). 

Family  3.  Fodooarpee.  Leaves  acicular  or  broader,  and  arranged  spirally ;  flowers 
monoecious  or  dioecious ;  stamens  short,  with  two  roundish  pollen-sacs ;  female  flower 
consisting  of  an  axis  swollen  above  with  small  scale-leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which  (?) 
the  ovules  spring ;  embryo  dicotyledonous. 

Podocarpuj  (Daerydium,  Mierocacbrys), 

Family  4.  TaadnecB.  Leaves  arranged  spirally,  acicular  or  often  of  considerable 
breadth;  in  Pbyllocladuj  there  are  no  foliage-leaves,  these  being  replaced  by  leaf-like 
lyranches;  flowers  always  dioecious  ;  stamens  of  various  forms,  bearing  two,  three,  four, 
or  eight  pendent  polien«-sacs ;  female  flowers  always  consisting  of  a  naked  axis  or 
of  one  furnished  with  small  leaves,  bearing  the  erect  ovules  terminally  or  laterally; 
ripe  seed  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  aril  or  with  the  outer  layer  of  the  testa  fleshy  ;  embryo 
dicotyledonous. 

Phyllocladus,  Saiijburia,  Cepbalotaxus,  Torreya,  Taxus. 


C.    GNETACE.E'. 

This  order  includes  three  genera  which  differ  strikingly  in  habit.  The  Ephedras 
are  shrubs  with  no  foliage-leaves  and  with  long,  slender,  cylindrical  green-barked 
branches ;  at  the  joints  of  the  stem  are  two  opposite  minute  leaves  which  grow 
together  into  a  bidentate  sheath,  and  from  their  axils  the  lateral  branches  spring. 
In  Gne/um  the  leaves  are  also  opposite  on  the  jointed  axes,  but  large  and 
stalked,  with  a  broad  lanceolate  lamina  and  feather-veined  venation.  Thirdly, 
Wehoiischia  mirabilis,  so  remarkable  a  plant  in  many  other  ways,  possesses  only  two 
foliage- leaves  of  immense  size.  They  are  extended  on  the  ground  and  become 
divided  into  strips  as  they  become  old  ;  the  stem  remains  short,  rising  only  slightly 

'  See  Sirasburger,  Die  Coniferen  und  Gnetaceen,  Jena,  1872, 
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above  the  ground,  and  is  broad  above  with  a  furrow  across  the  top,  while  it  is 
tuberous  below,  and  passes  into  the  tap-root^ 

The  Flowers   of  Gnetaceee   are    unisexual,   and    are    arranged    in  dioecious 
{Ephedra)  or  monoecious  inflorescences ;  the  inflorescence  has  a  well-defined  form, 
and  in  Ephedra  and  Gnetum  springs  from  the  axils  of  the  opposite  leaves.    The 
male  flower  of  these  genera  consists  of  a  small  bifid  perianth,  in  the  middle  of 
which  rises  a  staminal  column,  which  in  Gnetum  is  bifurcate  above  and  bears  two 
bilocular  anthers,  in  Ephedra  a  larger  number  crowded  into  a  head.     The  femak 
flower  q{  Gnetum  (Eichler,  in  Flora  1863,  p.  463),  like  that  of  J^^</ra,  also  possesses 
a  perianth,  flask-shaped  in  the  former,  obscurely  trigonous  in  the  latter  genus;  it 
envelopes  a  central  ovule  possessing  in  the  case  of  Ephedra  one  integument,  in 
that  of  Gnetum  two,  the  inner  of  which  is  elongated  like  a  style*.     The  more  exact 
morphology  of  these  flowers  is  still  doubtful.     In  Gnetum  the  inflorescence,  which 
springs  from  the  axil  of  the  foliage- leaves,  consists  of  a  jointed  axis  with  verticillate 
leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which  the  flowers,  male  and  female,  are  agglomerated.    The 
inflorescence  of  Welwitschia^  is  a  dichotomously  branched  cyme  nearly  a  foot  in 


^  For  a  full  description  of  this  remarkable  plant  see  J.  D.  Hooker  in  Trans.  Unn.  See. 
vol.  XXIV. 

'  [According  to  Beccari  (Delia  Organogenia  dei  fiori  feminei  del  Onetum  Gnfmam,  Nnovo 
Giom.  bot.  ital.  IX,  1877)  the  female  flowers  are  lateral  axes,  the  nucellus  being  the  end  of  the  axis. 
Strasburger  (Angiospcrmen  und  Gymnospermen)  regards  the  two  investments  of  the  Duoellus  in 
Ephedra  and  the  three  in  Gnetum  as  integuments.] 

'  [According  to  Professor  W.  R.  M^^Nab,  *The  cones  of  Welwitsekia  consist  of  nomeroos 
opposite  and  decussate  bracts,  with  a  sessile  flower  in  the  axil  of  each  of  the  bracts.  The  perfect 
flowers  in  the  male  cone  consist  of  two  outer  perianth  leaves  (calyx)  placed  right  and  left,  two  inner 
ones  (corolla)  placed  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  six  stamens  united  below,  and  two  carpels  antenor 
and  posterior,  the  conical  end  of  the  axis  projecting  as  a  rudimentary  axile  ovule  surrounded  by  the  * 
two  carpels.  The  outer  parts  of  the  perianth  are  first  developed  appearing  as  two  shoulders  at  the 
very  base  of  the  young  floral  branch.  The  flower  next  in  age  has  the  floral  axis  more  elongated,  the 
outer  parts  of  the  perianth  larger,  and  a  distinct  swelling  is  visible  above  the  outer  parts.  These 
swellings  are  anterior  and  posterior,  and  much  larger  than  the  outer  parts.  Above  the  inner  pants  of 
the  {X-'rianth  the  axis  is  expanded,  and  contracts  near  the  rounded  apex.  The  expanded  portions  are 
superposed  on  the  outer  lateral  parts  of  the  perianth,  and  are  the  two  primordial  staminal  cushions. 
These  cushions  are  semilunar,  and  in  the  earlier  stages  show  no  trace  of  division  into  three.  At  this 
stage  the  parts  of  the  perianth  rapidly  enlarge  and  cover  in  the  central  parts  of  the  flower.  A  pro- 
jection now  forms  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  the  first  indication  of  the  two  carpels.  The  next  stage 
shows  the  two  staminal  cushions  each  forming  three  elevations,  the  central  one  larger  than  the  two 
lateral  ones.  The  six  stamens  are  thus  produced  by  the  branching  of  two  primordial  stamens.  In 
the  next  stage  the  carpels  elongate  and  cover  in  the  punctum  vegetationis^  ultimately  developipg 
the  peculiar  style  and  stigma-like  process.  The  axis  elongates  slowly  and  foims  a  conical  pro- 
jection which  is  undoubtedly  a  rudimentary  axilc  ovule,  but  it  never  shows  any  appearance  of 
an  embryo-sac* 

In  the  female  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  different  cones  from  the  male  flowers,  the  develop- 
ment is  very  different.  A  very  short  stalk  is  developed  in  the  female,  which  is  wanting  in  the  male; 
then  two  shoulders  are  developed  exactly  like  the  two  outer  parts  of  the  perianth  in  the  male  flower, 
to  whicli  Dr.  Hooker  considered  them  to  be  equivalent.  Judging  from  the  construction  of  the  male 
flower.  Professor  M'^^Nab  was  disposed  to  accept  this  view;  but  with  hesitation,  as  he  could  not 
account  for  the  stalk-like  proce>s.  Strasburger  however  concludes  that  they  are  carpels,  and  in 
that  M^^^Nab  quite  concurs.  Above  the  carpels  the  axis  elongates  slightly,  and  a  ring  is  formed 
surrounding  the  punctum  vegetationis.  This  ring  is  the  ovular  integument.  Comparing  the  two 
flowers,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  male  there  are  four  series  of  parts,  in  the  female  the  three  outer 
series  are  wanting  and  only  the  caqels  remain.     But  in  the  male  flower  the  carpels  are  anterior  and 
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kight,  rising  above  the  insertion  of  the  two  enormous  leaves  on  the  periphery  of  the 
broad  ujper  of  the  stem.  The  branches  of  the  inflorescence  are  terete  and  jointed, 
spring  from  the  axils  of  the  bracts,  and  bear  upright  longish  cylindrical  cones ;  these 
ire  furnished  with  from  seventy  to  ninety  broadly  ovate  scale-leaves  standing  closely 
ooe  above  another  in  four  rows,  a  single  flower  being  seated  in  each  axil,  male  and 
female  m  diflferent  cones.  The  male  flowers  are  pseudo-hermaphrodite,  and  possess 
I  periantb  consisting  of  two  pairs  of  decussate  leaves ;  the  lower  ones  are  entirely 
free,  sickle-shaped  and  pointed,  the  upper  ones  broadly  spathulate  and  coherent  at 
their  base  into  a  compressed  tube.  Within  this  tube  are  six  stamens,  monadelphous 
at  tbe  base,  with  cylindrical  filaments  and  terminal  spherical  bilocular  anthers,  which 
deliiaoe  above  the  apex  with  a  three-armed  fissure ;  the  pollen-grains  are  simple  (?) 
and  elliptic.  The  centre  of  the  flower  encloses  a  single  erect  orthotropous  sessile 
ovule  with  broad  base,  and  with  no  other  investment  than  a  simple  integument, 
which  is  drawn  out  into  a  style-like  tube  with  a  margin  expanded  in  a  discoid 
manner ;  the  nucellus,  however,  has  no  embryo-sac,  or  is  sterile.  In  the  female 
flowers  the  perianth  is  tubular,  gready  compressed,  somewhat  winged,  and  altogether 
imdivided;  there  is  no  indication  of  any  male  organ;  the  ovule  (in  this  case  of 
course  possesmng  an  embryo-sac)  is  entirely  enclosed  in  the  perianth,  and  is  similar 
in  its  external  form  to  that  of  the  male  flower,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  elon- 
gated point  of  the  integument  is  only  simply  slit,  not  expanded  into  the  form  of  a 
plate'.  When  ripe  the  cone  is  about  two  inch^  long  and  of  a  scarlet  colour;  the 
acales  are  persistent;  the  perianth  enlarges  considerably  and  becomes  broadly 
winged;  its  cavity  is  narrowed  above  into  a  narrow  canal,  through  which  the  apex 
of  the  integument  passes.  The  seed  is  of  the  same  form  as  the  unfertilised  ovule, 
and  contains  abundant  endosperm,  in  the  axis  of  which  lies  the  dicotyledonous 
embryo ;  the  embryo  is  thick  at  the  radicular  end,  and  is  there  attached  to  the  very 
kmg  q>irally-coiled  suspensor.  The  formation  of  endosperm  commences  in  the 
embfyo-sac  before  fertilisation ;  archegonia  without  necks,  con^sting,  that  is,  only  Of 
oosfdieres,  are  formed  which  grow  out  of  the  embryo-sac  to  the  number  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty,  and  penetrate  into  the  canal-like  cavity  of  the  nucellus,  there  they 
are  fertilised  by  the  pollen-tubes  which  have  grown  to  meet  them.  [After  fertilisation, 
the  oospore  elongates  into  a  tube,  a  portion  of  which  is  cut  off  by  a  wall  near  its 
lower  end.  This  cell  at  once  divides  into  four,  placed  crosswise.  These  cells  mul- 
tiply by  division,  so  that  a  group  of  cells  is  formed  which,  for  the  most  part,  constitute 
tbe  embryo ;  the  marginal  cells  of  the  group  grow  out  into  long  tubes,  the  so-called 
*  embryonal  tubes/  Although  from  two  to  eight  archegonia  are  fertilised  only  one 
embryo  is  developed. 

The  development  of  the  ovule  and  of  the  embryo-sac  has  been  studied  by 
Strasburger  (Angiospermen  und  Gymnospermen)  in  Gfuium  Grumon.    Groups  of 


posterior,  while  in  the  female  they  are  lateral.  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  carpels 
are  here  the  first  leaves  of  a  branch,  and  that  it  is  very  rare  (except  in  grasses)  that  the  first  leaves  of 
a  shoot  are  anterior  or  posterior,  and  not  lateral.  The  ovular  integument  of  the  female  flower  is 
wantiDg  in  the  male.    While  therefore  the  male  flower  is  complex,  the  female  is  remarkably  simple. 

For  farther  details  see  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,  1873,  vol.  XXVIII.  pp.  507-512. 
On  the  genend  Morphology  and  Histology  of  Welwitschia  see  Bower,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sd.  1881. 

^  [Strasbnrger  (Joe,  cit.)  now  regards  the  '  perianth '  as  an  outer  integument.] 

M  m 
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epidermal  cells,  situated  in  the  '  cupula'  formed  by  the  bracts,  begin  to  divide,  and 
then  divisions  take  place  in  the  hypodermal  cells ;  by  this  means  a  number  of 
protuberances  are  formed,  usually  six  or  eight,  in  a  whorl,  which  are  the  rudimentary 
ovules.  Around  each  of  these  the  external  integument  begins  to  grow  up :  when  the 
external  integument  covers  about  two-thirds  of  the  nucellus,  the  middle  integument 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  the  appearance  of  the 
innermost  integument.  The  nucellus  elongates  above  the  insertion  of  the  external 
integument,  and  in  consequence  the  cells  of  which  it  consists  can  be  distinctly  seen 
to  be  arranged  in  longitudinal  rows.  The  terminal  cell  of  one  or  more  of  these 
rows,  which  i»  therefore  hypodermal,  elongates,  and  thus  the  archesporium  is  consti- 
tuted. These  cells  now  undergo  divisions,  cells  being  cut  off  from  them  towards 
the  free  surface  of  the  nucellus ;  these  cells  thus  cut  off  form  part  of  the  tapetum^ 
the  larger  cells  beneath  them  being  the  mother-cells  of  the  embryo-sacs.  Of  these, 
one  only  gives  rise  to  an  embryo-sac,  the  others  becoming  obliterated.  The  foraia- 
tion  of  the  endosperm  begins  with  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac: 
a  number  of  nuclei  are  formed  by  repeated  division,  and  around  these  fiee  cell- 
formation  takes  place. 

The  development  of  the  ovule  of  Ephedra  is  much  the  same  as  that  above 
described  in  Gnclunu  The  endosperm  of  Ephedra  produces  from  three  to  five 
archegonia,  with  an  elongated  oosphere,  a  distinct  canal-cell,  and  a  long  neck  con- 
sisting of  rows  of  cells.  After  fertilisation  the  nucleus  of  the  oospore  divides^  and 
the  two  new  nuclei  separate  and  travel  towards  the  opposite  ends  of  the  celL  Here 
they  undergo  division,  and  this  is  repeated  until  usually  eight  nuclei  hiave  been 
formed.  Around  these  a  i>rocess  of  free  cell-fofmation  now  takes  place,  and  eadi  of 
the  cells  thus  formed  becomes  enclosed  in  a  cellulose  wall.  Each  of  these  cells, 
which  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other,  now  grows  out  into  a  tube  which  escapes 
from  the  archcgonium  and  penetrates  into  the  endosperm :  a  small  portion  of  the 
tube  is  now  cut  off  by  a  transverse  septum  near  the  apex.  It  is  from  this  cell 
that  the  embryo  is  developed.  It  divides  into  two  by  a  transverse  wall  parallel 
to  the  first,  and  these  two  cells  grow  and  divide  in  various  directions ;  sometimes  a 
two-sided  apical  cell  is  formed  by  means  of  which  the  embryo  grows,] 

A  small  cell  is  formed  in  the  pollen-grain  of  Ephedra  as  in  that  of  the  Cuprcs- 
sineoe. 

Ihe  Histology  of  Gymnosperms,  From  the  abundant  though  still  unsifted  material 
I  will  only  adduce  a  few  particulars  as  a  contribution  to  the  special  characteristics 
of  this  section. 

The  Fibro-'vascular  Bundles  ^  are  similar  in  their  structure  to  those  of  Dicotyledons. 
There  is  a  system   of  bundles  common  to  the  stem  and  leaves;    the  portions  which 


*  Mohl,  Bail  dcs  Cycadecnstammes  (Verm.  Schr.  p.  195). — Kraus,  Bau  der  Cycadeen^Fledem 
(Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  IV.  p.  329).— Geyler.  Uel)cr  Gefassbundclvcrlauf  bei  Coniferen  (ditto, 
vol.  VI  p.  68). — Thomas,  Vergl.  Anat.  dcs  Conifcr-Blaltes  (ditto,  vol.  IV.  p.  43). — Mohl,  Ueberdie 
grossen  getiipfelten  Roliren  von  Ephedra  (Verm.  Schr.  p.  269). — ^J.  D.  Hooker,  On  Wtlmitsehia 
(Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  XXIV). —  Dippel,  Histologic  der  Coniferen  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1862  azid  1863).— 
Kossmann,  Bau  dcs  Holzes  (Frankfurt-a-M.  1863). — Mohl.  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871. — [Bertrand,  Anat.  comp. 
dcs  tiges  ct  dcs  feuilles  chez  les  Gnetacces  ct  les  Conifcres,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  ser.  5.  XX.  —  Bower,  On 
Wclwiti^chia,  (^iiart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.  1881.  — De  Bary,  Veigleichende  Anatomiedcr  Vegctationsorgaiie, 
i«77-] 
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into  the  stem  forming  a  circle,  where  a  closed  cambium-ring  is  produced  by 
the  formation  of  interfascicular  cambium.  The  ascending  portion,  which  curves  out  into 
the  leaf  itself,  assumes  in  Cycadeae  more  or  less  the  character  of  a  closed  bundle,  while 
in  the  leaves  of  many  Gonifene  it  at  least  retains  the  appearance  of  an  open  bundle.  [In 
most  cases  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  is  brought  about  by  the  division  of  the  cells 
of  the  cambium-layer,  but  in  Cjcaj  and  Eneepbalartos  the  activity  of  the  cambium-layer 
is  of  Hinited  duration.  The  subsequent  growth  in  thickness  of  the  stem  in  these  two 
genera  is  effected  by  the  production  of  successive  new  cambium-rings,  which  make  their 
an>earance  just  outside  the  bast  of  the  older  vascular  bundles.]  No  exclusively  cauline 
iNindles  are  produced  in  the  stem  of  Gonifene  or  oi  Ephedra ;  but  in  some  Gycadex  acces- 
sory-bundles arise  in  the  older  stem  which  are  independent  of  the  common  bundles  and  of 
those  formed  by  the  cambium-layers.  Thus  in  the  tissue  of  the  pith  of  Eneepbalartos  slender 
isolated  bumlles  occur ;  while  in  Cycas  a  system  of  thicker  bundles  is  developed  in  the  cortex 
which  may  form  there  in  old  age  one  or  more  apparent  rings  of  wood.  As  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  Hooker's  description,  bundles  occur  in  the  bark  oi  fVekvitscbia  which  owe  their 
origin  to  a  layer  of  meristem  enveloping  the  whole  stem^  The  Goniferae,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  possess  only  common  bundles,  the  descending  portions  passing  through  a 
number  of  intemodes,  and  then  joining  others  lower  down  either  unilaterally  or  on  both 
sides  by  q>litting  into  two  arms  and  turning  to  both  sides.  The  leaves  of  Goniferz, 
when  narrow,  contain  only  one  fibro-vascular  bundle  from  the  stem,  which  then  usually 
splits  into  two  halves  running  parallel  to  one  another  (Fig.  loa);  when  the  leaves  are 
broader,  two  (Saluhuriay  Ephedra)  or  even  three  bundles  occur ;  when  the  leaf  forms 
a  flat  broad  lamina,  as  in  Sal'uburia  and  Dammara^  the  bundles  ramify  in  it,  but  without 
forming  a  net-work ;  in  Salisburia  they  repeatedly  branch  dichotomously.  In  Goniferx 
these  bundles  seldom  form  prominent  veins,  but  run  through  the  middle  of  the  tissues  of 
the  leaf.  In  the  two  gigantic  leaves  of  fVel<witscbia  there  are  a  number  of  bundles,  the 
parallel  ramifications  of  which  run  into  the  middle  layer  of  tissue.  In  the  large  pinnate 
leaves  of  Gycadez  there  are  also  several  bundles  which  curve  nearly  horizontally  within 
the  cortical  parenchyma,  and  split  into  a  number  of  stout  bundles  in  the  leaf-stalk  when 
it  is  thick ;  these  bundles  exhibit  a  beautiful  arrangement  when  seen  in  transverse  sec- 
tion (in  Cyeoj  revoluta^  e,g,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  O).  They  run  parallel  in  the 
rachis  of  the  pinnate  leaf,  and  give  off  branches  into  the  pinnae,  where  they  either  run 
parallel  in  the  middle  layer  of  tissue  (as  in  Dioa)  or  dichotomise  (e.g,  Eneepbalartos) ; 
while  in  Cjeas  they  form  a  mid-rib  projecting  beneath.  The  course  of  the  bundles  in 
the  leaf  therefore  shows  a  decided  resemblance  to  that  of  many  Ferns. 

The  substance  of  the  wood  of  the  stem  is  formed  from  the  descending  bundles, 
which  are  at  first  completely  isolated,  but  soon  coalesce  into  a  closed  ring  by  portions  of 
cambium  which  cross  the  medullary  rays.  The  primary  wood  or  xylem,  termed  the 
Medullary  Sheath,  which  consists  of  the  xylem-portions  of  the  descendiog  limbs  of  the 
common  bundles,  contains,  in  all  Gymnosperms,  as  in  Dicotyledons,  long  narrow  vessels 
with  annular  or  spiral  thickening-bands,  while  further  outwards  occur  scalariform  or 
reticulately  thickened  vessels.  The  secondary  wood  produced  from  the  cambium- ring 
after  the  cessation  of  growth  in  length  consists,  in  Gycadeae  and  Goniferae,  of  long 
tracheides  grown  one  into  another  in  a  prosenchymatous  manner  {cf,  p.  25)  with  a  few 
large  bordered  pits,  which  are  usually  circular,  at  least  when  the  wood  is  mature.  Every 
possible  stage  of  transition  occurs  between  these  tracheides  and  the  spiral  vessels 
of  the  medullary  sheath.  The  secondary  wood  of  Gycadeae  and  Goniferae  is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Dicotyledons  by  the  striking  peculiarity  that  it  is  composed  only 
of  this  prosenchymatous  form  of  cells  ^);  and  that  the  wide  dotted  vessels  composed  of 
short  cells  are  wanting  which  penetrate  the  dense  narrow-celled  masses  of  the  wood  of 
Dicotyledons.     In  the  younger  stems  of  Gycadeae  the  tracheides  with  broad  bordered 

*  [De  Bary  compares  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  Welwitschia  to  that  of  Chenopodiaceae  and 
Amarantaceae,  etc.  (see  infra) ;  that  of  Gnetum  to  that  of  Phytolacca,  Polygalea;,  Dilleniacex,  etc.] 

*  Wood-parench)Tna  is  not  formed,  or  only  in  small  quantity. 
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pits  and  hence  with  a  more  or  less  scalariform  wall  are  very  much  like  the  long  prosen- 
chymatous  vessels  of  Vascular  Cryptogams ;    and  this  resemblance  extends  e?en  to 
the  tracheides  of  Coniferx,  so  far  as  they  are  distinctly  prosenchymatous,  although  the 
smaller  number  and  round  form  of  the  bordered  pits  shows  a  more  marked  diflference. 
The  bordered  pits  of  Coniferae  are  usually  developed  only  on  the  wall  whidi  hctn  the 
medullary  rays,  in  one  or  two  rows,  but  in  Araucaria  in  larger  numbers  and  densely 
crowded.    In  the  structure  of  the  secondary  wood,  as  in  that  of  their  flowen  aid 
in  their  habit,  Gnetaceae  approach  Dicotyledons ;   in  Ephedra  broad  vessels  occur  in 
it  together  with  the  usual  tracheides  in  the  inner  part  of  the  ring  of  wood,  but  their 
component  cells  are  separated  by  oblique  septa,  and  are  therefore  still  prosenchymatooii 
and  are  penetrated  by  several  roundish  holes ;  their  lateral  walls  show  bordered  pits  like 
the  tracheides,  and  furnish  a  striking  evidence  that  the  true  vessels  In  the  secondiry 
wood  of  Dicotyledons  are  connected  by  intermediate  forms  with  the  vessels  of  Vascular 
Cryptogams  formed  from  proscnchymatous  cells.    In  the  wood  of  fFekuitscifia  tincliddes 
with  doubly  bordered  pits  are  also  present. 

The  medullary  rays  of  the  secondary  wood  of  Conifene  are  very  narrow^  often  oiriy 
one  cell  in  breadth ;  the  cells  are  strongly  lignified,  and  their  lateral  faces  in  contact  with 
the  adjoining  tracheides  are  provided  with  closed  bordered  pits.  In  Cycadese  the  rays  are 
broader,  and  their  tissue  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  pitii  and 
cortex ;  their  number  and  width  cause  the  whole  substance  of  the  wood  to  appear  spongy, 
and  its  prosenchymatous  cells  are  seen  to  be  strongly  curved  in  different  directions  fai 
tangential  sections.  The  phloem-portion  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  of  Gynmoqwrms 
resembles  that  of  Dicotyledons ;  it  is  mostly  composed  of  true  strongly-thickened  bait- 
fibres,  cambiform  cells,  latticed  cells,  and  parenchymatous  cells ;  while  in  Conifene  they 
are  formed  in  alternate  layers.    Usually  the  soil  bast  predominates. 

The  Fundamental  Tissue  of  the  stem  of  Gymnosperms  is  separated  by  the  ring  of  wood 
into  pith  and  primary  cortex.  Both  are  very  strongly  developed  in  Cycadeae^  especially 
the  pith,  and  consist  of  true  parenchyma,  while  the  woody  portion  is  considerably 
smaller.  In  Wel<vuitscbia  the  parenchymatous  tissues  appear  also  to  predominate;  but 
the  greater  part  of  their  substance  is  the  product  of  the  actirity  of  the  meristem-layer  of 
the  stem  already  mentioned.  A  large  number  of  so-called  spicular  cells  occur  dispersed 
in  all  the  organs  of  this  remarkable  plant,  they  are  fusiform  or  branched  and  greatly 
thickened ;  and  a  number  of  beautifully  developed  crystals  are  found  imbedded  close  to 
one  another  in  their  cell-wall.    Similar  structures  also  occur  in  Coniferse  (p.  66). 

The  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  of  Coniferae  decreases  greatly  with  the 
increase  in  age  of  the  stem  (and  of  the  root).  With  the  exception  of  the  pith,  which  is 
here  small,  the  stem  consists  exclusively  of  the  products  of  the  cambium-ring,  since  the 
primary  cortex,  and  afterwards  also  the  outer  layers  of  the  secondary  cortex  which 
always  have  a  subsequent  growth,  are  used  up  in  the  formation  of  cork.  In  the  stem  of 
Cycadeae,  the  increase  of  which  in  thickness  is  inconsiderable,  the  formation  of  cork  is 
also  very  small ;  in  Welwitschia  it  appears  to  be  entirely  wanting  (?)• 

Intercellular  Passages  are  widely  distributed  in  Gymnosperms ;  their  structure  is  that 
which  has  been  explained  generally  at  pp.  78  and  94.  In  Cycadese  they  are  found  in  aO 
the  organs  in  large  numbers,  and  contain  gum,  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  thick 
viscid  drops ;  in  Coniferae  they  contain  oil  of  turpentine  and  resin.  In  this  latter  order 
they  occur  in  the  pith  of  the  stem,  in  the  whole  substance  of  the  wood,  and  In  the 
primary  and  secondary  cortex,  as  well  as  distributed  through  the  leaves;  always 
following  the  direction  in  length  of  the  organs,  like  the  gum-passages  of  Cycadex. 
In  many  Conifers  with  short  leaves  roundish  resin-glands  also  occur  in  them  (as  in 
Callitris,  Thuja,  and  Cupressuf^  according  to  Thomas);  in  Jaxus  the  resin-canals  are 
entirely  wanting  *. 

^  [Van  Tieghem  (Ann.  des.  Sci.  Nat.  1872)  distinguishes  the  six  following  modifications  of  the 
distribution  of  the  secretory  organs  in  Coniferae: — I.  No  canals  in  the  root  nor  stem:  Taxug,  a.  No 
canals  in  the  root ;  canals  in  the  cortical  parenchyma  of  the  stem  :  Cryptomeria,  Taxodhtm,  Podo- 
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The  Leavri  of  Cycadeae  and  Coniferz  are  covered  by  a  firm  epidermis,  usually 
ttroogly  cutkularised,  and  furabhed  with  numerous  stomata,  each  wilh  two  guard-cells. 
In  tbe  Cycadex  the  guard-cells  are  more  or  less  deeply  depressed,  and  the  stomata  occur 
only  on  the  under  side  of  the  lamina,  and  are  either  irregularly  scattered,  or  arranged  in 
iDWS  between  the  veins  (Rraus).  In  the  leaves  of  Conifers  the  guard-cells  are  also, 
according  to  Hildebrand  (Bot.  Zeit.  1869,  p.  149),  always  depressed  in  tbe  epidermis ; 
and  the  stcmia  has  hence  always  a  vestibule.  In  Conifera;  the  stomata  are  developed 
diber  on  both  or  only  on  one  side  of  tbe  leaf;  when  the  leaf  is  broad,  as  in  Dammara 
ami  SalLinria,  they  are  irregularly  scattered ;  when  the  leaves  are  aclcular  they  mostly 
be  in  longitudinal  rows ;  and  in  the  large  leaves  of  Wtl-witicbia  they  are  also  arranged  in 
vow*.  The  firm  texture  of  the  leaves  of  Gycadex  and  Coniferx  is  due  to  a  hypodermal 
hyer,  often  stron^y  developed,  consisting  of  strongly- thickened,  generally  long,  Gbre-like 
edb  lying  parallel  to  the  surface ;  in  the  leaf  of  H'ekvilicbia 
this  hypoderma  consists  of  spongy  succulent  tissue  penetrated 
by  bundles  of  fibres,  which  acquires  its  hardness  from  a  mass 
of  spicnlar  cells.  Tbe  chlorophyll- tissue  of  the  leaves  lies 
beneath  this  layer,  and  is  developed  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
texres  of  Cycadez  and  of  the  broader  leaves  of  Coniferx  as 
tbe  so-called  Paltisade-tissue ;  i.e.  its  cells  are  elongated  in  a 
direction  vertical  to  the  sur^e  of  the  leaf  and  are  densely 
packed  together.  In  Phaii,  Larix,  and  Cedmt  the  cells  which 
contain  chlorophyll  exhibit  the  infoldings  of  the  cell-wall 
wbidi  have  been  already  mentioned  at  p.  74.  The  middle 
layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  in  which  also  the  fibro-vascular 
tiuadles  run,  has  usually  a  peculiar  development  in  Gymno- 
qicrnis;  in  Cycadex  and  Podocarpese  it  consists  of  cells  elon- 
gated in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  leaf  and  to 
the  bundles,  but  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  leaving 
large  intercellular  spaces  (Transfusion-Tissue  of  Mohl).  In 
the  acicutar  leaves  of  the  Abietinea:  the  fibro-vascular  bundle,  ""■=  —  '""' "«■"■"■ 
split   into  two,  is  enveloped  by  a  colourless  tissue,  which'  is 

sharjriy  differentiated  from  the  surrounding  chlorophyll-tissue  (Fig,  io»).  It  is  paren- 
chymatous, and  is  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  bordered  pits  which  the  walls 
of  the  cells  bear  (Fig.  356)'. 


tarpni,  Daerjdivm.  Torrtya,  Tiyga,  Cunniagkamia.  3.  No  canals  in  Ihe  root ;  canals  in  Ihc  coilical 
pamchyma  and  in  the  piih  of  the  stem :  Satislmria.  4,  A  secretory  canal  in  the  root ;  canals  in  the 
cortical  paimchyinai  of  the  stem:  Cidmi,  Abiis,  Psttdoiarix.  c,.  Canals  in  the  wood  of  Ihc  libro- 
vaacnlar  bundles  of  the  root  and  stem  ;  canals  in  the  cottical  parenchyma  of  the  stem  :  Pmui,  Larm, 
Pitaa,  Puudotaiga,  t.  Canals  in  the  liber  of  Ihc  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  root  and  of  the  slcm  i 
cuttl*  in  the  cortical  pareochyma  of  the  stem :  Araiuaria,  Widdringlonia,  Thuja,  Cuprisius.  Biola. 
In  Cycadege  the  canaU  are  found  disseminated  through  Ihc  cortical  parenchyma  of  Ihe  stem ;  the 
pith  <d  Cjcta  appears  destitute  of  them.  In  their  distribution  they  resemble  therefore  that  which 
ocean  in  the  second  class  of  Coniferae  ] 

'  For  further  (ietaiL  see  Mohl,  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  Nos.  1,  3. 
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Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  are  distinguished  from  Gymnospemu  bf 
(he  following  characters : — their  ovules  are  fonned  within  a  receptacle,  the  Oray; 
the  endosperm  originates  in  the  embryo-sac  only  after  fertiligalion,— chaiacleriidci, 
the  importance  of  which  has  already  been  shown  in  the  general  introdnctioo  U 
Phanerogams.  Concurrently  with  these  distinctions  there  are  however  a  nnmbs 
of  other  peculiarities  in  these  plants  taken  as  a  whole  which  distinguish  themjna 


all  other  vascular  plants ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  structure  of  the 
flowers  and  the  fruit,  the  normal  morphological  relations  undergoing  such  pecslisr 
combinations  and  changes  that  a  more  detailed  description  of  them  must  precede 
the  special  description  of  the  two  classes  which  they  include. 

TAe  Flower  at  a  whole''.  The  flower  of  Angiosperms  is  rarely  terminal,  ».*.lhe 
primary  stem,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the  embryo,  rarely  terminates 

'  From  afitiay,  a  recoplacle,  capsule,  ovary,  oiid  a-wippa.  seed. 

*  The  mcKit  important  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  ITowen  of  Angiospenns  is  Payei'i  Traile 
i1 'Organogenic  dc  la  Flcur  (.Paris  1857),  with  154  plales.  Also  Van  Tiesheni,  Rech.  nir  la  itmctiit 
ilu  pislil  i^Mem.  dea  savials  ctrangcrs,  XXI.  1871),  aiid  bis  ootM  in  the  French  edilioD.  [Eilchet, 
lUUthendiagratnnic.  and  Gray,  Structural  Botany] 
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in  a  flower,  making  the  plant  uniaxial.  When  this  is  the  case  a  sympodial  or 
qiaost:  inflorescence  is  usually  developed,  new  axes  with  terminal  ilowers  arising 
beneath  the  first  flower;  but  it  is  more  common  for  only  axes  of  the  second, 
tliird,  or  a  higher  order  to  terminate  in  a  flower,  so  that  the  plant  may  in  this 
respect  be  termed  bi-,  tri-,  or  multi-axtal. 

While  in  Gymnosperms  the  flowers  are  typically  unisexual  or  diclinous,  henna- 
pbiDdittsm  largely  prevails  among  Angiosperms,  although  moncecious  and  dicecious 
tftaa,  genera,  and  families  are  not  uncommon.  The  male  flowers  are  sometimes 
enniiially  different  in  structure  from  the  female  flowers  (as  in  Cupuliferx  and 
Cumabinne),  but  in  most  cases  the  unisexuality  arises  merely  from  the  partial  or 
entile  abortion  cither  of  the  andrcecium  or  the  gynseceum,  the  flower  being  in  other 
mpccts  constructed  on  the  same  type  (Fig.  357,  A);  and  in  such  cases  it  also 
frequently  happens  that  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  developed  in  addition  to  the 
male  and  female  (polygamous  species,  as  the  Ash,  Acer,  Saportaria  ocymoidts,  &c.). 
But  even  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  where  the  male  and  female  organs  are 
completely  developed  in  hermaphrodite  flowers  and  functionally  perfect,  fertilisation 


takes  place  by  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  gynreceum  of 
other  Sowers  or  even  of  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  because  either  polli- 
nation within  the  same  flower  is  impossible  in  consequence  of  special  contrivances 
(sDch  as  dichogamy),  or  because  the  pollen  is  potent  only  in  the  fertilisation  of 
ovules  of  another  flower  (as  in  Orchides,  Corydatis,  ftc).  To  these  phenomena 
we  shall  recur  more  in  detail  in  the  Third  Book,  when  speaking  of  the  physiology 
of  sexual  reproduction. 

While  in  Gymnosperms  the  floral  axis  is  usually  elongated  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  sexual  organs,  especially  if  numerous,  are  evidently  arranged  one  above 
another  in  alternate  whorls  or  in  spirals, — in  Angiosperms,  on  the  contrary,  the 
floral  axis  which  bears  the  floral  envelopes  and  sexual  organs  is  so  abbreviated 
that  space  can  only  be  found  for  the  various  foliar  structures  by  a  corresponding 
expansion  or  increase  in  size  of  the  receptacle  or  torus ;  this  receptacle  swells  even 
before  and  during  the  formation  of  the  floral  leaves  in  a  club-shaped  manner,  and  is 
not  unfrequenlly  expanded  flat  like  a  plate  or  even  hollowed  out  like  a  cup  in  su(.h  a 
manner  that  ilie  apex  of  the  axis  is  placed  at  ihc  Iwttom  of  the  hollow  (p.  220),  while 
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the  cup  thus  formed  encloses  the  carpels  (as  to  perigyitous  flowers),  or  even  takes 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  ovary,  which  is  then  inferior  (Fig.  358).  The  result  of 
this  abbreviation  of  the  axis  is  that  the  separate  parts  do  not  usually  stand  one  above 
another,  but  rather  in  concentric  whorls,  or  in  scarcely  ascending  spirals,  for  whicb 
reason  the  explanation  of  the  relative  positions  expressed  by  a  diagram  in  the  sense 
explained  on  p.  188  appears  the  most  obvioos.  liiis  abbreviation  of  tbe  axis  is  alio 
obviously  the  immediate  cause  of  the  numerous  cohesions  and  displacements  which 
are  nowhere  met  with  so  frequently  as  in  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms.  The  small 
development  of  the  floral  axis  in  length  depends  on  the  early  cessation  of  its  afial 
growth ;  the  acropetal  or  centripetal  order  of  succession  of  the  floral  leaves  may 
therefore  be  disturbed'  by  the  production  of  intercalary  zones  of  growth,  although 
even  in  these  cases  the  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  regularity  remains  incontndeiahle. 
The  acropetal  order  of  succession  is  however  even  here  in  most  cases  strictly  canied 
out,  and  tbe  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  not  nnfreqoendy  continues  long  enoo^ 


to  allow  the  foliar  structures  to  arrange  themselves  in  evident  whorls  placed  one  over 
another  or  in  spirals  {f.g.  Magnolia,  Ranunculace»,  Nymphsaces).  Occasionally 
also  particular  portions  of  the  axis  are  greatly  elongated  within  the  fiower,  as  the 
portion  between  calyx  and  corolla  in  Lychnis  (Fig.  361),  in  Pasiiflora  that  between 
corolla  and  stamens,  in  Labiatse  that  between  stamens  and  ovaiy. 

The  flower  of  Angiosperms,  like  that  of  Gymnosperms,  is  a  metamorphosed 
shoot,  a  leaf-bearing  axis ;  but  this  section  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  especially 
characterised  by  the  high  degree  of  metamorphosis  which  the  floral  shoot  bu 
undergone,  and  by  the  very  peculiar  characteristics  and  the  diSlErent  arrangement 
of  the  foliar  structures  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  purely  vegetative  shoots. 
As  far  as  external  appearance  goes,  the  flower  of  Angiosperms  is  an  altogether 

'  The  casc«  adduced  bjr  Hofmeisler  (Allgemeine  Morpholo^,  %  10)  of  the  BbscDce  of  strict 
scropelal  ^ucceiisiun  in  tbe  foliar  slruclureii  all  belong  to  this  categoiy. 
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pecnliar  ttinctnre,  shaqdy  differentiated  as  a  vhole  from  the  rest  of  the  orgatiism. 
Tins  pecaliar  appeamnce  b  due  not  only  lo  the  special  properties  of  its  axis, 
but  especially  to  the  presence  of  the  floral  envelopes,  and  most  of  all  to  the 
oicnmstance  that  the  foliar  structures  of  the  flower  are  arranged,  with  rare 
cxoepdona,  in  the  form  of  whorls,  even  when  the  leaves  of  the  vegetative  shoots 
•le  alternate  or  distichous,  or  disposed  in  other  similar  arrangements.  Each  of 
die  distinct  appendicular  organs  of  the  flower,  viz.  the  perianth,  andrcecium,  and 
gytuecenm,  is  usually  represented  by  several  members  arranged  in  concentric 
cndes  or  in  a  spiral ;  so  that  one  or  more  perianth- whorls  are  immediately  succeeded 
wiihtn  by  one  or  more  whorls  of  stamens,  and  these  by  the  gynasceuro  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  One  or  other  of  these  whorls  may  however  be  absent,  or 
each  of  the  separate  wborls  may  be  represented  by  only  a  single  member,  as 


in  ffi^urii  (Fig.  360),  where  only  one  stamen  and  one  carpel  are  contained  within 
a  scantily  developed  perianth.  It  is  only  rarely  that  the  whole  flower  is  reduced 
to  a  nngle  sexual  organ,  as  the  female  flowers  of  Piperacex,  or  the  male  and 
female  flowers  of  some  Aroideae ;  it  is  much  more  commonly  the  case  that  the 
flower  is  composed  of  successive  whorls  of  members  disposed  from  without  inwards 
(or  from  below  upwards),  consisting  of  the  same  or  multiples  of  (he  same  number ', 
;  from  the  centre  on  all  sides  like  a  rosette,  an  arrangement  which  is 


'  [To  thii  pecnliant)'  of 
books;  in  the  prcseit  work  ho< 
vtj  dracture  (foliaT  01  floral)  1 
radiaUj  dispoaed  around  >  cent 


lenn  '  symmetrical '  is  generally  applied  in  English  text- 
this  wotd  is  used  in  a  very  different  sense,  namely  in  reference  lo 
can  be  divided  into  two  similar  halves,  or  the  ports  of  which  are 
lint;  seep- 104.1 
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frequently  partially  obscured  at  a  subsequent  period  by  bilateral  development  and 
abortion. 

7>^  Floral  EttDelopt  or  Perianth  is  only  rarely  entirely  wanting,  as  in  the 
Piperaceae  and  many  Aroideae ;  more  often  it  is  simple,  i.  e.  it  consists  of  onlj 
one  whorl  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  rarely  a  larger  number  of  leaves  (as  in 
Fi^-  35 7>  35^)  I  ^  ^^s  case  the  perianth  is  frequently  inconspicuous  and  composed 
of  small  green  leaves,  as  in  the  Chenopodiacese  and  Urticaceae,  but  is  sometimei 
large,  of  delicate  structure  and  brightly  coloured  (petaloid),  as  in  Aristdockk^ 
MirabiliSy  &c.  But  in  both  classes  of  Angiosperms  (Monocotyledons  and  I^ooty- 
ledons)  the  perianth  is  usually  composed  of  two  alternating  whorls  consisting  of  the 
same  number  of  leaves,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  rarely  more.  In  most  Dicotyledons 
and  many  Monocotyledons  the  form  and  structive  of  these  two  whorls  is  veij 
different ;  the  outer  whorl  or  Calyx  consisting  of  stouter,  green,  usually  smaller  leaves 
(Sepals),  while  the  inner  whorl  or  Corolla  is  more  delicate,  and  is  formed  of  white  or 
bright-coloured,  usually  larger  leaves  (Pelals).  It  is  however  more  convenient,  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  as  Payer  has  already  suggested,  to  designate  the  inner  whorl  as 
corolla,  the  outer  whorl  as  calyx,  even  in  those  cases  where  the  structure  of  the  two 
is  the  same^;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  since  the  contrast  of  structure 
referred  to  is  frequently  wanting,  both  whorls  being  either  sepaloid,  as  in  Jun- 
caces,  or  both  petaloid,  as  in  Lilium ;  in  HelUhorus^  Acom'/um,  and  some  other 
species,  the  outer  whorl  or  calyx  alone  is  petaloid,  the  inner  whorl  or  corolla 
being  transformed  into  nectaries.  In  some  Dicotyledons  the  perianth  does  not 
consist  of  alternating  whorls,  but  of  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  turns  of  spirally 
arranged  leaves,  the  number  of  which  is  then  usually  large  or  indefinite ;  the  outer 
or  lower  leaves  of  this  spiral  arrangement  may  in  this  case  also  be  sepaloid,  the  inner 
ones  alone  petaloid  {e,g,  Opun/ia),  or  they  may  all  be  petaloid  (as  in  Epiphyllum 
and  TroUius)y  or  a  gradual  transition  takes  place  from  the  sepaloid  through  the 
petaloid  to  the  staminal  structure  (as  in  Nymphmd), 

But  besides  the  usual  sepaloid  and  petaloid  form  and  structure  of  the  perianth- 
leaves,  there  occur  other  considerable  deviations  from  the  ordinary  foliar  structure. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  (imperfect)  perianth  of  Grasses  consists  of  very  small  delicate 
colourless  membranous  scales  (the  Lodicules)^  that  of  some  Cyp)eraceaB  is  replaced  by 
hair-like  bristles,  the  Seta ;  in  the  place  of  the  calyx  of  Composite  a  crown  of 
hairs,  the  Pappus^  surrounds  the  corolla  ;  and  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
petals  of  Aconituniy  Helleborus,  &c.  are  transformed  into  nectaries  of  a  peculiar 
form. 

Whether  the  perianth  consist  of  one  or  two  whorls,  the  leaves  of  the  same 
whorl  have  very  commonly  the  appearance  of  being  coherent  or  of  coalescing  with 
one  another,  forming  a  cup,  bell,  tube,  and  so  forth,  the  number  of  the  coherent 
sepals  or  petals  being  determined  by  that  of  the  marginal  teeth.  Coherent  perianth- 
whorls  are  produced,  afler  the  formation  of  the  distinct  foliar  structures  at  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  receptacle,  by  the  common  zone  of  insertion  of  these  distinct 
structures  being  raised  up  by  intercalary  gro^ih  as  an  annular  wall,  and  forming,  as 


'  The  substantives  calyx  and  corolla  then  designate  the  position  of  the  whorl,  the  adjectives 

sepaloid  and  petaloid  the  nature  of  the  part. 
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it  coDtioues  to  develope,  the  part  common  to  the  whole  whorl  of  floral  leaves. 

The  coherent  tubular  or  campanulate  part  does  not  therefore  consist  of  originally 

£k  portions  which  cohere  subsequently  by  their  edges,  but  from  the  very  first  it 

Jbnns  a  whole  which  is  intruded,  so  to  speak,  at  the  base  of  the  perianth-leaves ; 

tlw  oiiginally  free  leaves  eventually  forming  the  marginal  teeth  of  the  common 

J  portion.     Applying  the  term  Sepal  to  a  calycine,  Petal  to  a  corolline  leaf, 

a  calyx  consisting  of  coherent  leaves  is  gamosepalotu  or  symepalous,  a  corolla  con- 

Wtilig  of  coherent  leaves  gamopelalous  or  tympelalous  ;  if  the  leaves  of  (he  perianih- 

wborl  are  not  coherent,  but  free,  this  is  expressed  by  the  terms  tttulherosepaloui 

or  apostpalous,    and  tUvtheropetalimt    or   apopt/aloia^.      When    there    is   only   one 

periuith-wborl,  and  it.  is  desired  to  state  whether  it  consists  of  coherent  or  of  free 

leaves,   the   terms  gam^yllous  or  symphyllous  and  tlmthtrophylhnu  or  apophyltom 

may  be  used.    It  sometimes  happens  moreover  that  two  perianth-whorls  coalesce 

into  one,  so  that,  for  example,  two  alternating  trimerous  whorls  have  united  into  a 

ax-toothed  tube  (as  in  Hyacinlhus,  Mutcari,  &c.). 


If  the  leaves  of  the  outer  and  inner  whorls  are  free  (not  coherent),  and  if 
the  distinction  between  calyx  and  corolla  is  clearly  marked,  then,  m  addition  to 
the  structural  distinctions  already  named,  other  differences  of  fonn  are  also  usually 
to  be  observed.  The  sepals  have  generally  a  broader  base,  are  sessile,  usually  of 
very  simple  outline  and  pointed  at  the  apex ;  the  petals  have  mostly  a  narrower 
base,  their  upper  portion  is  often  very  broad,  and  a  distinction  is  not  unfrequenily 
apparent  of  claw  {uttguii)  and  blade  {lamina),  and  the  lamina  is  often  divided  or 
otherwise  segmented.  At  the  point  where  the  lamina  bends  back  from  the  unguis, 
Ugular  structures  are  often  formed  on  the  inner  or  upper  side,  which,  when  treating 
Ibe  flower  as  a  whole,  are  comprised  under  the  term  Corona,  as  in  Lychnis 
(Fig,  361),  Saponaria,  Nerium,  Hydrophylleie,  &c.      When   the  corolla  itself  is 

'  The  terms  '  poI^scpatoDs '  and  'polypetalous'  arc  objectionable,  since  these  termi  do  not 
express  the  contrast  correctly:  still  more  so  are  '  monosepalous'  and  '  monopelalous,'  as  >{^lied  to 
the  coherent  whoils,  becan&e  they  have  no  reference  to  the  true  nature  of  the  pbenomeoon. 
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gamopetalous,  the  parts  of  the  corona  also  coalesce,  as  in  Narcissus,  where  it  is 
very  large.* 

The  whole  form  of  the  perianth,  especially  when  its  structure  is  decidedly 
petaloid  and  its  dimensions  considerable,  always  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  pol- 
lination by  the  aid  of  insects  [or  birds]  :  and  large,  brilliandy  coloured,  odoriferoiis 
flowers  only  occur  where  the  fertilisation  is  brought  about  by  this  means.  The 
purpose  of  these  properties  is  to  attract  insects  to  visit  the  flowers;  and  the  in- 
finitely varied  and  often  wonderful  form  of  the  perianth  is  especially  ada^)ted 
to  compel  certain  positions  of  the  body  and  certain  movements  on  the  part  of 
insects  of  a  definite  size  and  species  when  searching  for  the  nectar,  by  which  the 
conveyance  of  pollen  from  flower  to  flower  is  unintentionally  accomplished  bf 
them.  We  shall  recur  in  detail  to  these  physiological  questions  in  the  Third  Book. 
The  radial  or  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  perianth  is  usually  associated  with  that  (tf  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  will  therefore  be  discussed  in  connection  with  it 

Besides  the  perianth  in  the  narrower  sense  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
there  are  often  additional  envelopes  to  the  separate  flowers.  In  the  Malvaceae  and 
some  other  plants  the  true  calyx  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  second  calyx 
(Epicalyx  or  Calyculus\  the  morphological  significance  of  which,  however,  varies. 
In  Malope  trifida,  for  example,  the  three  parts  of  the  epicaljrz  represent  a  sab-flord 
bract  with  its  two  stipules;  in  Kitaibtlia  vitifoUa^  the  six-parted  epicalyx  consists 
(according  to  Payer)  of  two  such  sub-floral  leaves  with  their  four  stipules.  Again, 
the  epicalyx  may  be  purely  illusory  from  the  production  of  stipular  structures  bf 
the  true  sepals,  as  in  Rosa  and  Potentilla,  In  Dianihus  Caryopkyllus  and  some 
other  species  a  kind  of  epicalyx  results  from  two  decussate  pairs  of  small  bracts 
which  are  found  immediately  beneath  the  calyx ;  in  the  terminal  flowers  of  Anemme 
a  whorl  of  bracts  stands  at  a  short  distance  below  the  flower,  which  takes  the 
form  in  the  nearly  allied  Eranthis  hyemalis  of  a  kind  of  epicalyx  *.  The  epicalyx  of 
the  small  flowers  of  Dipsacaceae  is  of  special  interest,  each  of  them  being  sturounded, 
within  the  crowded  inflorescence,  by  a  membranous  tube,  which  here  forms  the 
epicalyx.  Sometimes,  after  the  perianth  and  sexual  organs  have  begun  to  be  formed, 
an  outgrowth  of  the  flower-stalk,  at  first  annular,  is  formed  below  the  flower,  growing 
up  afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  saucer,  and  bearing  scaly  or  spiny  protuberances. 
A  structure  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Cupule;  and  the  cup  in  which  the  acorn  of  the 
various  species  of  Oak  is  seated  is  of  this  nature  ^  In  this  case  the  cupale  surrounds 
only  one  flower,  in  the  Sweet-Chestnut  and  Beech  on  the  other  hand  it  encloses  a 
small  inflorescence.  This  spiny  cupule  afterwards  splits  from  above,  separating  into 
lobes,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  fruit  which  has  ripened  within  it.  When  an 
inflorescence  is  surrounded  by  a  peculiarly  developed  whorl  or  rosette  of  leaves,  as  in 
Umbelliferae  and  Compositae,  this  is  called  an  Itwolucre;  when  a  single  sheathing  leaf 
envelopes  an  inflorescence  springing  from  its  axis,  it  is  a  Spaihe.  Both  involucre  and 
spathe  may  .assume  a  petaloid  structure,  the  former,  for  example^  in  Cornus  fiorida^ 
the  latter  in  Aroideas. 


'  [The  garden  Clematis  known  as  *  Lucie  Lcmoine'  possesses  a  well-marked  seven-Ieaved 
involucre  which  has  evidently  originated  from  the  growth  of  the  axis  above  the  ontermost  whorl 
of  the  multiplied  petaloid  sepals.] 

^  On  the  development  of  the  acorn-cup  sec  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Moq>hologiCy  p.  465. 
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The  Andrcecium  is  composed  of  the  assemblage  of  the  male  sexual  organs  of  a 
flower.  Each  separate  organ  is  called  a  Stamen,  and  consists  of  the  Anther  and  its 
stalk  the  FHameni,  which  is  usually  filiform,  but  sometimes  expanded  like  a  leaf. 
The  anther  consists  of  two  longitudinal  halves  (anther-lobes)  placed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  filament  right  and  left  of  its  median  line ;  and  the  portion  of  the  filament 
which  bears  the  lobes  of  the  anthers  is  distinguished  as  the  Connective. 

The  lateral  position  of  the  stamens  on  the  fioral  axis  (the  receptacle)  is  quite 
nnmistakeable  in  all  hermaphrodite  and  in  most  exclusively  male  flowers.  Their 
lateral  position,  their  exogenous  origin  from  the  primary  meristem  next  the  punctum 
Vigetatiimis  of  the  floral  axis,  their  acropetal  order  of  development,  and  the  frequent 
monstrosities  in  which  the  stamens  assume  more  or  less  the  nature  of  petals,  or  even 
of  foliage-leaves  ^  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  must  be  considered  morpho- 
logically as  foliar  structures,  and  make  it  convenient  to  term  them  Staminal  Leaves ; 
the  filament,  together  with  the  connective,  being  considered  as  the  leaf,  of  which 
the  two  anther-lobes  are  appendages.  From  a  morphological  point  of  view  it  is 
therefore  indifferent  whether  the  filament  greatly  preponderates  in  size,  or  is  incon- 
siderable as  compared  to  that  of  the  anther.  Certain  cases  have,  however,  become 
known  in  which  the  anther  appears  itself  to  be  a  product  of  the  floral  axis,  and  the 
stalk,  which  corresponds  to  the  filament,  is  the  floral  axis  itself,  but  doubts  suggest 
themselves  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  observations  and  as  to  the  correctness  of  their 
interpretation.  According  to  Magnus  ^  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  male  floral  axis 
of  Naias  becomes  transformed  into  a  quadrilocular  anther  by  the  formation  of 
pollen-mother-cells  in  four  peripheral  longitudinal  strips  of  its  tissue.  Kaufmann 
had  previously  described  a  somewhat  similar  process  in  the  case  of  the  anther  of 
Casuarina;  and,  according  to  Rohrbach',  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  of  Typha 
either  itself  developes  into  the  anther,  or  it  first  of  all  branches  and  then  forms  an 
anther  on  each  branch.  Schenk  asserts  in  a  letter,  that  this  latter  statement  is 
erroneous ;  according  to  his  observations  the  stamens  are  developed  like  those  of 
the  Compositse  on  the  margin  of  the  shallow  depression  at  the  apex  of  the  parent 
axis.  The  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  organs  bearing  the  anthers  in  the 
Euphorbieae,  whether  they  are  modified  branches  (caulomes)  or  leaves,  is  discussed 
in  a  considerable  literature  which  does  not,  however,  lead  to  any  decision^.  Even  if, 
as  Wanning  states,  the  single  anther  of  Cyclanthera  is  developed  at  the  apex  of  the 
floral  axis,  this  central  organ  is  not  necessarily  a  caulome  any  more  than  the  axillary 
sporangia  of  many  Lycopodieae.  The  true  significance  of  such  cases  as  these 
cannot  be  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  development  alone,  but  comparisons  must  be 
instituted,  as  also  in  those  cases  in  which  complete  abortion  of  certain  parts  of  the 
flower  occurs,  with  nearly  related  forms,  that  is,  the  * phylogenetic  method*  must  be 
followed.  These  remarks  apply  also  to  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities  of  the 
anther  in  Naias  and  Casuarina  ^ 


*  [On  •  phyllody*  and  '  petalody*  of  stamens  see  Masters,  Vegetable  Teratology,  Ray  Soc.  1869, 
PP  253-256,  and  385-296.] 

'  Magnos,  Bot.  2^itg.  1869,  p.  771. 

*  Rohrbach,  in  Sitzungsber.  der  Gesellsch.  naturf.  Freunde  in  Berlin,  Nov.  16,  1869. 

*  Wanning,  in  Hanstein^s  Bot.  Abhandl.  Bd.  II. 

*  [See  also  Magnus,  Beitr.  z.  Kennt.  d.  Gatt.  Naim^  Berlin,  i87o.-^trasburger,  Die  Coniferen 
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But,  besides,  the  morphological  homology  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  oidinaij 
stamens  is  not  yet  altogether  determined,  more  precise  investigations  into  the  histoij 
of  development  being  still  wanting  in  this  direction.  Cassini  and  R5per  consider 
the  two  anther-lobes  as  the  swollen  lateral  halves  of  the  lamina  of  the  stamen ;  their 
loculi  would  therefore  in  that  case  be  mere  excavations  in  the  tissue  of  the  leaf; 
the  pollen-mother-cells  become  differentiated  inside  the  young  tissue  of  the  Iea( 
According  to  this  view  the  furrow  between  the  two  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  (see 
Fig.  357,  ff)  would  correspond  to  the  margin  of  the  staminal  leaf;  but  this  cannot  be 
the  case ',  at  least  not  always,  according  to  Mohl's  observations.  When  the  staroeni 
become  transformed  into  petals  (by  the  so-called  'doubling'  of  the  flower)  as  in  the 
Rose,  Poppy,  Nigella  damascena,  &c.,  it  may  be  observed  with  certainty  that  die 
anterior  and  posterior  loculi  do  not  stand  opposite  one  another,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  one  belonged  to  the  upper,  the  other  to  the  under  side  of  the  staminal 
leaf;  but  that  t>oth  are  formed  on  the  upper  surface,  the  anterior  loculus  nearer  the 
median  line  of  the  leaf,  the  posterior  one  nearer  its  margin.  It  is  further  observable 
that  in  such  cases  the  two  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  do  not  always  stand  close  to 
one  another,  but  that  they  are  frequently  separated  by  a  tolerably  broad  piece  of  the 
leaf,  and  that  this  intermediate  piece  contracts  in  the  normal  state  into  the  par- 
tition-wall between  the  two  pollen-sacs.  The  greater  stress  must  be  laid  on  these 
observations  of  Mohl,  because  in  them  the  abnormal  development  only  shows  more 
plainly  what  can  often  enough  be  seen  in  a  horizontal  section  of  the  anther  and 
connective  of  normal  stamens,  vtz,  that  the  pollen-sacs  of  an  anther-lobe  evidently 
belong  to  one  side  of  the  stamen ;  it  appears,  however,  that  they  must  in  some  cases 
be  referred  to  the  under  (Fig.  357,  C,  H\  in  others  to  the  upper  side  (Fig.  360,  Q. 
The  origin  of  the  pollen-mother-cells  and  the  development  of  the  wall  of  the  separate 
pollen-sacs  calls  to  mind  so  vividly  in  all  essential  features  the  corresponding  pheno- 
mena in  the  sporangium  of  Lycopodiacese  and  even  of  Equisetacese,  that  it  may  be 


und  Gnetaccen,  1872. — Hieronymus,  Zur  Deutung  sogen.  axiler  Antheren,  Bot.  7jt\i,  1871,  a&d 
Beitr.  z.  Kennt.  d.  Centrolepidaceen,  Halle  1873. — Reuther,  Beitr.  z.  Entwick.  d.  Bliithe,  Bot  Zdtg. 
1876. — Engler,  Bcilr.  z.  Kennt.  der  Antheren bildung,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  X.  1876. — Celakovsky, 
Teratologische  Bcitrage  zur  morphol.  Deutung  des  Staubgefa^ses,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XL  1878. 

With  reference  to  Typha,  Magnus  finds  that  the  apparently  axial  stamen  consists  really  of  three 
coherent  lateral  stamens.  In  Naias,  Casuarina  and  Cyclanthera,  the  stamen  is  undoubtedly  axial. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  stamens  arc  not  always  phyllomes.  It  is  still  possible,  however,  that 
they  may  be  phyllomes  in  these  cases.  Celakovsky  goes  so  far  as  to  regard  the  stamen  of  Ntdat  as 
a  terminal  leaf,  a  quite  impossible  morphological  conception  (Flora,  1874).  The  researches  of 
Hieronymus  tend  to  show  that  the  statement  made  above  on  p.  491  may  be  near  the  truth,  namely, 
that  in  these  cases  the  pollen-sacs  may  be  the  surviWng  portions  of  otherwise  abortive  staminal  leaves. 
In  Brizula^  one  of  the  Centrolepidacesc,  he  finds  a  single  axial  stamen  ;  in  AUpyrum  and  Cemtroiifu  he 
finds  that  the  stamen  is  developed  from  one  longitudinal  half  of  the  growing-point,  and  that  the  other 
half,  the  persistent  growing-point,  is  forced  on  one  side  by  the  growth  of  the  stamen,  so  that  the 
stamen  lies  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  long  axis  of  the  stem.  He  finds  this  to  be  the  case  also 
in  a  Grass,  Feshtca  psevdo-myurus ;  in  the  nearly-allied  F.  geniculata,  which  usually  has  three  lateral 
stamens,  it  sometimes  happens  that  only  one  stamen  is  present,  and  this  is  then  developed  in  the 
manner  described  above.  On  the  other  hand,  these  facts  may  l)e  used  to  prove  that  a  stamen  may  be 
sometimes  a  caulome  and  sometimes  a  phyllome.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ideas  of 
caulome  and  phjllome  are  relative  and  not  absolute.'] 

'  H.  v.  Mohl,  Vermischte  Schriften,  p.  42. 
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issiimed,  until  more  exact  observations  bring  something  different  to  light,  that  each 
potten-sac  {ue.  each  loculus  with  its  wall)  corresponds  to  a  sporangium,  and  hence 
tho  to  a  mngle  ppllen-sac  of  Cycadese  and  Cupressineae ;  and  that  therefore  the 
iBther  usually  consists  of  four  pollen-sacs  springing  side  by  side  from  the  anterior  or 
posterior  side  of  a  staminal  leaf,  the  sacs  lying  in  pairs  so  close  to  one  another 
right  and  left  of  the  connective,  that  they  coalesce  more  or  less  laterally  to  form  one 
antber-febe.  But  before  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  pollen-sacs  and 
didr  contents,  we  must  again  recur  to  the  discussion  of  the  entire  stamen  and 
aodnedum. 

The  stalk  of  the  anther  (the  filament  with  its  connective)  is  either  simple  or 
segmented.  The  simple  filament  may  be  filiform  (Fig.  359)  or  expanded  into  the 
hnn  of  a  leaf  (Fig.  358),  sometimes  even  very  broad,  as  in  Asclepiadeae  and 
Apocynacese;  or  it  may  be  broad  below  (Fig.  363,/)  or  above;  it  generally  termi- 
nates between  the  two  anther-lobes,  but  is  not  unfrequently  prolonged  above 
tbem  (Fig.  358,  D)  as  a  projection,  or  in  the  form  of  a  long  appendage  as  in  the 
Oleander.     If  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk,  the  connective,  is  broad,  the  two  anther- 


FlC  Tfim, — Stamen  of  Mahania  Aqui- 
^^ium.;  B  with  the  anther  open  (by  re> 
corred  valves). 


FIC  363. — Stamen  ol  Arbutus  hybrida^ 
anther  open  (by  pores)  ;  x  appendage. 


Fig.  364.— Stamens  of  Centradenia 
r9sea ;  A  a  lai^er  fertile  one.  B  a  smaller 
sterile  one  of  the  same  flower. 


lobes  are  distinctly  separated  (Figs.  358,  362) ;  if  it  is  narrow,  they  lie  close  to  one 
another.  The  articulation  of  the  stalk  is  very  commonly  the  result  of  the  con-. 
nective  being  sharply  separated  from  the  filament  by  a  deep  constriction;  the 
connection  of  the  two  is  then  maintained  by  so  thin  a  piece  that  the  anther,  together 
with  the  connective  which  unites  the  anther-lobes,  swings  very  lightly  as  a  whole  on 
the  filament  (versatile  anther).  The  point  of  connection  may  be  at  the  lower  end,  at 
the  centre  (Fig.  363),  or  at  the  upper  part  of  the  connective ;  sometimes  the  detached 
connective  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  forms  appendages  beyond  the  anther 
(Fig.  364,  A,  x)f  or  it  is  developed  between  the  two  lobes  like  a  cross-bar,  so  that 
the  filament  and  connective  form  a  T,  as  in  the  Lime,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
in  Salvia,  where  the  transversely  extended  connective  bears  an  anther-lobe  on  one 
arm  only,  while  the  other  is  sterile  and  is  adapted  for  a  different  purpose.  Whether 
the  anther-lobes  are  parallel  depends  on  the  mode  of  their  connection  with  the 
connective ;  if  they  are  -so,  they  are  usually  attached  to  the  connective  for  their 
^hole  length ;  or  in  other  cases  they  are  separated  above,  or  free  below  and 
coherent  above,  in  which  case  they  may  become  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  one 
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another  that  the  iwo  lobes  lie  in  one  line  above  the  apex  of  the  filament,  as  in  taaof 
LabJat^e.  Not  unfrequently  the  filament  also  has  appendages ;  as,  for  example,  the 
membranous  expansions  or  appendages  right  and  left  below,  in  Allium  vhid 
resemble  stipules,  or  a  hood-shaped  outgrowth  behind  as  in  AsclepiadcK,  or  Ugtilir 
structures  in  front  as  in  Alyssum  monlanum,  or  conical  prolongations  beneath  oa 
one  side  as  in  Cramhe,  or  on  both  as  in  Mahonia  (Fig,  363,  x). 

A  phenomenon  of  great  importance  from  a  morphological  point  of  view  is  Ibe 
branching  of  stamens  which  occurs  in  manf  Dicotyledons,  a  peculiari^  of  stnicmn 
which  was  erroneously  confounded  by  the  older  botanists  with  their  cobesioD, 
although  the  two  are  fundamentally  distinct.  Sometimes  the  branching  of  stameu 
takes  place,  like  that  of  foliage-leaves,  bilaterally  in  one  plane,  right  and  left  of  the 
median  line,  so  that  the  branched  stamen  has  a  pinnate  appearance,  as  in  Cah- 
Ihamnus  (Fig.  365,  i/),  where  each  division  bears  an  anther.  In  other  cases  ibe 
branching  takes  place  in  a  kind  of  polytomy,  as  in  Rieinus  (Fig,  366),  where  ibe 


separate  stamens  arise  in  the  form  of  simple  protuberances  from  the  receptacle,  each 
one  repeatedly  producing  new  protuberances,  which  at  length  develope  by  inter- 
calary growth  into  a  compoundly  and  repeatedly  branched  filament;  the  ends  of 
the  branches  all  bearing  anthers.  In  the  Hypericineae ',  three  or  five  large  broad 
protuberances  (Fig,  367,  //-F,  a)  spring  from  the  periphery  of  the  floral  axis  after 
the  formation  of  the  corolla,  on  each  of  which  smaller  roundish  knobs  are  produced 
in  basipetal  succession  from  its  apex ;  theSe  latter  become  the  filaments,  each  of 
which  eventually  bears  an  anther,  and  are  connected  at  their  base  with  the  primordial 
protuberance  of  which  they  are  branches.  A  horizontal  section  through  the  flower- 
bud  before  the  opening  of  the  flower  shows,  especially  in  Hypericum  eafycinvm,  the 
numerous  filaments  which  spring  from  one  original  protuberance  densely  crowded 
into  one  bundle.    In  this  and  many  ^milar  cases  ihe  common  primordial  basal 


'  [For  further  details  see  Molly,  Unten.  ub.  die  BliitheneiilwickelanE  dcr  Hyperidoeen  b 
Loasaccm.  Diss.  InauG-  Bonn,  1S75.] 
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fodioii  of  the  stamen  remains  very  short,  while  the  secondaiy  filaments  lengthen 
considenibly  and  subsequently  present  the  appearance  of  a  tuft  springing  from  the 
mcptade,  the  true  nature  of  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  history  of  its 
development     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  primordial  basal  portion  lengthens,  as  in 


Calolhamma,  the  whole  stamen  is  easily  recognised  as  branched  even  in  the  mature 
condition. 

Of  no  less  importance  for  understanding  the  entire  plan  of  structure  of  a 
flower,  and  especially  the  relations  of  number  and  position  which  actu^y  occur, 


is  the  coheaon  of  stamens  which  grow  side  by  side  in  a  whorl.  In  CueurbUa, 
for  example,  there  are,  in  the  earliest  stage,  five  stamens,  but  at  a  later  period  only 
three  are  found,  two  of  which  are,  however,  broader  than  the  third :  these  are  each 
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tbe  result  of  the  lateral  coalescence  of  two  stamens.     In  this  case  the  1 
become  combined  into  a  central  column,  on  vhich  (as  is  shown  in  Fig.  368,  ///)  the 
pollen-sacs  grow  more  rapidly  in  length  than  the  filaments,  Torming  vermiform  coih. 

The  relationships  are  much  more  complicated  and  more  difficult  to  understand  I 
when  cohesion  and  branching  of  the  stamens  occur  simultaneously,  aa  in  Mat 
vaceEe.  In  Allhaa  rosea,  for  instance,  the  filaments  fonn  a  membranous  closed 
tube  which  completely  envelopes  the  gynaeceum;  springing  from  this  tube  arefiit 
vertical  and  parallel  double  rows  of  long  filaments,  each  of  which  (Fig.  369,  i] 
again  splits  into  two  arms  (/),  and  each  of  these  anns  bears  a  single  antherJobt 
The  history  of  development  and  a  comparison  with  allied  forms  shows  that  the  ddic 
is  formed  by  the  lateral  coalescence  of  five  stamens ;  but  the  coherent  margins  piodm 
double  rows  of  lateral  ramifications,  in  other  words,  of  filaments,  which  then  agiis 
split  into  two  arms.  A  horizontal  section  of  the  young  staminal  tube  (Fig.  369,  A) 
shows  plainly  these  double  rows  of  split  filaments ;  the  part  (v)  which  lies  between 
two  of  these  must  be  considered  as  the  substance  of  a  stamen,  the  margins  of  whicb 


each  bear  right  and  left  a  simple  row  of  filaments  as  lacinise  or  branches'.  In 
the  Lime,  where  the  five  primordial  stamens  also  branch  at  the  margins,  and  fonn 
anthers  on  their  branches,  the  stamens  remain  free,  but  in  other  respects  the 
phenomena  are  altogether  similar  {c/.  Payer,  /.  c.) 

The  stamens  not  unfrequenily  suffer  conspicuous  displacements  by  the  inter- 
calary growth  of  the  tissue  of  the  receptacle  in  the  region  of  their  insertion;  and 
such  displacements  are  also  ordinarily  included  under  the  term  cohesion  (or  adhe- 
sion)'.   Thus  the  stamens  often  adhere  to  the  catys  or  corolla;  and  then,  when 


'  The  strB]ij{cn«s  of  (his  ci>ncq)tion  will  disappear  if  the  structure  is  recalled  of  a  imilocuhi 
ovaiy  with  nuinerou<i  carpek  coherent  at  the  mnrgins,  ;g.  Viola,  where  the  ovules  arise  in  doable 
rows  on  the  lines  of  junction  i,the  pliccntx).  What  takes  place  in  one  case  in  the  inside  in  referepce 
to  the  ovules  takes  place  in  the  other  case  on  the  outside  in  the  formation  of  the  lilaineata. 

'  [It  has  come  to  be  the  usage  in  English  worlis  on  descriptive  botany  to  apply  the  lens 
'cohesion  '  I0  the  apparent  union  of  organs  of  the  same  kind,  'adhesion  '  to  the  apparent  nnion  of 
organs  of  a  different  kind.] 
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nature,  tbe  filaments  appear  as  if  they  sprang  from  the  inside  of  the  perianth ; 
the  earliest  stages  of  development  show,  however,  that  the  perianth-leaves  and  the 
tUmens  spring  in  succession  and  separately  from  the  receptacle;  it  is  not  till  a  later 
period  that  intercalary  growth  begins  at  the  part  of  the  receptacle  from  which  both 
spring;  in  this  manner  a  lamella  grows  up  which  structurally  forms  the  basal  portion 
nS  the  perianth-leaf,  and  which  at  the  same  time  bears  the  stamen,  so  that  the 
appearance  is  presented  as  if  the  stamen  sprang  from  the  centre  of  its  inner  surface. 
This  is  shown  in  Fig.  370,  £,  where  ^  is  a  pcrianth-Ieaf  and  a  an  anther  sessile  upon 
it;  tbe  two  stand  at  first  distinct  on  the  young  receptacle  one  over  the  other ;  the 
ponioo  of  leaf  lying  beneath  a  and  fi  is  not  formed  till  a  much  later  period  by 
intercalary  growth,  and  pushes  up  at  the  same  time  the  true  perianth-leaf  p,  and 
the  stamen  n.  This  kind  of  adhesion  is  especially  frequent  in  those  flowers  whose 
petab  have  also  become  coherent  laterally  into  a  tube,  such  as  CompositEB,  LabiatEC, 
Valerianacex,  &c  On  the  other  hand,  the  stamen  may  also  become  adherent  - 
a  various  ways  to  the  gynEeccum      In  Sterculia  Balanghas  (Fig.  371)  this  structure 


is  only  apparent,  depending  simply  on  the  small  stamens,  which  are  placed  close 
beiteath  the  ovaiy,  becoming  raised  up  together  with  it  by  the  elongation  of  a 
part  of  the  receptacle ;  from  their  small  size  they  appear  like  a  mere  appendage  of 
tbe  large  ovary ;  the  part  which  bears  both  the  organs,  the  Gynophorc,  is  therefore 
in  this  case  an  iniemode  of  the  floral  axis.  Much  more  complicated  is  the  history 
of  the  formation  of  the  true  Gynoslemium  (column)  which  is  formed  above  an 
inferior  ovaiy,  as  in  the  Aristolocbiaceae,  and  especially  in  the  Orchideae,  where 
these  adhesions  and  displacements  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  also  combined  with 
abortion  of  certain  members.  Since  these  relationships  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel,  the  examination  of  Fig.  372  will  suflice  for  the  present,  where  the  flower  of 
Cypriptdium  is  represented  from  the  side  {A),  from  behind  (B),  and  from  front  (C), 
after  removal  of  the  perianth  (/^).  /  is  the  inferior  ovary,  gs  the  gynostemium, 
resulting  from  the  adhesion  of  three  stamens — two  of  which  (a  a)  are  fertile,  while  the 
third  (j)  forms  a  sterile  staminode — with  the  carpel,  the  anterior  part  of  which  bears 
the  stigma  (n).  In  this  case  the  gynostemium  consists  entirely  of  coherent  foliar 
structures,  or  of  the  basal  portions  of  the  staminal  and  carpellar^-  leaves,  both  of 
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which  spring  from  the  upper  margin  of  ihe  bollowed-out  receptacle  which  constitotes 
the  inferior  ovary  ^ 

The  size  and  form  of  the  stamens  frequently  varies  within  one  and  the  same 
flower ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  Cruciferse  there  are  two  shorter  and  four  longer 
(tetradynamous),  in  the  Labiatae  two  larger  and  two  shorter  (didjmamous)  stamens; 
in  Centradenia^  as  was  shown  in  Fig.  364,  A^  B^  they  are  not  only  of  dififerent  sik^ 
but  are  also  differently  segmented.  A  correct  conception  of  the  history  of  devdop- 
ment  and  a  comparison  of  the  relationships  of  number  and  position  in  nearly  allied 
plants  enable  one  to  apply  the  term  stamen  even  to  structures  which  have  no  anther 
and  therefore  want  the  ordinary  physiological  character  of  stamens.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  Geranium  there  are  two  whorls  of  fertile  stamens,  while  in  the  nearly 
related  genus  Erodium  those  of  one  whorl  are  without  anthers.  Such  sterile  stamens 
or  Staminodes  generally  undergo  further  metamorphosis,  by  which  they  become  unlike 
the  fertile  ones  and  not  unfrequently  petaloid,  as  the  innermost  staminal  leaves  of 
Aquikgia ;   or  assume  very  peculiar  forms,  as  in  Cypripeditm  (Fig.  372,  x).    In 


Fig.  37X— Flower  of  Cyfriftdium  Calceoltis  after  removal  of  the  perianth. 


some  Gesneraceae  a  glandular  structure  or  nectary  is  found  in  place  of  the  poste- 
rior stamen  (compare  the  drawing  of  Columnea^  Fig.  416).  Metamorphoses  of 
this  kind  may  be  considered  as  the  first  steps  to  a  condition  of  abortion,  the  final 
stage  of  which  is  the  production  of  a  vacancy  at  the  spot  where  the  stamen  shook! 
be,  as  in  the  Labiatae,  an  order  closely  allied  to  the  Gesneraceae,  where,  in  the  place 
of  this  staminode  there  is  no  structure  whatever ;  instead  of  the  five  stamens  to  which 
the  plan  of  construction  of  the  flower  points,  there  are  only  four,  even  the  rudiment 
of  the  fifth,  the  posterior  one,  being  suppressed,  as  is  seen  in  Fig.  373  *.  Phenomena 
of  this  kind  altogether  justify  the  hypothesis  of  abortion  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  absent  organ  does  not  disappear  in  the  course  of  development,  but  never  comes 

^  Compare  the  account  of  the  development  and  significance  of  the  flowers  of  Orchideae  in  the 
sequel. 

*  [Peyritsch  however  (Sitzungsb.  der  k.  Akad.  der  Wissen.  zu  Wien,  1872)  infers,  from  the 
constant  reversion  to  fours  in  the  peloric  flowers  of  Labiatce,  and  from  other  considerations,  that  the 
original  type  of  the  flower  is  tetramerous.] 
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into  exisunce  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  of  the  suppression  of  the  part  is  confirmed 
hf  a  comparison  of  the  rektionsfaips  of  number  and  position  in  nearly-allied  plants. 
The  fajpotheais  of  an  abortion  of  this  kind  was,  however,  for  the  first  time  placed 
on  a  firm  basis  by  the  theory  or  descent 

The  number  of  stamens  in  a  flower  is  only  rarely  so  Tew  as  one  or  two ;  like 
die  perianth-leaves  they  are  usually  numerous,  and  they  are  then  arranged  in  the 
form  of  rosettes,  cither  spirally  or  in  whorls.  If  the  arrangement  of  the  perianlh- 
ka'res  is  spiral,  that  of  the  stamens  is  usually  the  same,  and  the  number  of  the 
bOer  is  then  very  commonly  large  and  indefinite,  as  in  Nymphaa,  Magnolia,  Ranun- 
aiku,  HdUbonu,  &c. ;  but  in  this  case  they  are  sometimes  also  few  in  number  and 
definite. 

Much  more  often,  however,  the  stamens  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  whorls, 
those  in  one  whorl  being  then  usually  equal  in  number  and  alternate  with  those  in 


tbe  other  whorls,  and  with  the  perianth-leaves  [symmetrical  flowers  of  English  text- 
books}. There  are,  however,  numerous  deviations  from  this  rule  [unsymmelrical 
flowers  of  English  text-books]  occasioned  frequently  by  the  abortion  of  particular 
members  or  of  whole  whorls,  or  by  their  multiplication,  or  by  the  superposition  of 
consecutive  whorls;  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  place  of  a  single  stamen  two  or 
even  more  will  arise  side  by  side  (d/doubUmtnt).  These  phenomena,  which  are 
often  diEBcult  to  make  out,  are  nevertheless  of  great  value  in  the  determination  of 
natoral  afBnities,  and  will  be  still  further  examined  in  tbe  sequel. 

Devthpmenl  of  Ike  PoUm  and  of  the  Anther-wall^.  The  description  given  in 
this  place  will  apply  only  to  the  ordinary  cases  in  which  the  pollen  is  formed  in 

'  Niigeli.  Zur  Entwickelungsgeschichlc  des  Pollens.  Zurich,  1S41.  —  HoliDeister.  Neue  Beitiage 
HIT  Keontniu  dcr  Embryobildung  der  Phaneragamen,  11.  Monocotyledoncn. — Wanmng,  Unters.  iib. 
pollcnbildcnde  Phjllome  nnd  Caulomc,  in  Hsnstcin's  Bot.  Abhdl.  Bd.  II.  1873.— [Goebel,  Beit.  i. 
Entwickgocb.  d.  Sporangien.  Bot.  Zeit.  1881.] 
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separate  grains  in  the  four  loculi  of  the  anther,  and  falls  out  of  the  anther  after  it 
has  opened  ;  some  of  the  more  important  exceptions  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Immediately  after  the  perianth-leaves,  or  their  innermost  whorl,  first  become 
visible  on  the  receptacle  as  roundish  protuberances,  the  rudiments  of  the  stamens 
make  their  appearance  in  a  similar  manner,  but  usually  obtain  a  considerable  start 
in  growth  of  the  corolla,  which  not  unfrequently  remains  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  very  rudimentary  condition.  These  bodies,  which  consist  of  homogeneous  primaij 
meristem,  very  soon  show  the  outlines  of  the  two  anther-lobes  united  by  the  con- 
nective ;  the  filament  is  still  very  short,  subsequently  it  also  grows  slowly,  and  it 
is  only  just  before  the  expansion  of  the  flower  that  it  elongates  very  rapidly  by 
vigorous  intercalary  growth.  When  the  four  pollen-sacs  make  their  appearance 
externally  on  the  young  anthers  as  longitudinal  protuberances,  a  layer  of  cells 
becomes  differentiated  within  them  from  the  hitherto  homogeneous  tissue.  The 
young  anther  consists  at  first  of  a  small-celled  proto-meristem  in  which  a  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  becomes  differentiated  lying  in  the  axis  of  the  connective ;  the 
external  peripheral  layer  forms  the  dermatogen  or  the  young  epidermis.  According 
to  Warming's  comprehensive  researches,  it  is  usually  only  that  layer  which  imme- 
diately underlies  the  epidermis  (the  most  external  layer  of  the  periblem)  which  gives 
rise  to  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  and  to  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sac 
surrounding  them.  [These  cells  constitute  the  archesporium  of  GoebeL  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  pollen-sac,  as  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams, 
the  archesporium  is  derived  from  hypodermal  cells.]  Within  each  of  the  before- 
mentioned  four  longitudinal  protuberances,  the  layer  of  cells  (archesporium)  imme- 
diately underlying  the  epidermis  splits  into  two,  the  inner  of  which  gives  rise  to 
the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen.  These  cells  soon  become  conspicuous  on  account 
of  their  large  size,  and,  on  a  transverse  section  of  the  anther,  they  are  seen  to 
form  a  multicellular  layer,  concave  internally,  in  each  of  the  four  protuberances. 
It  docs  occur  that  the  transverse  section  of  one  of  these  protuberances  shows 
only  a  single  mother-cell,  so  that  here  one  row  only  of  these  cells  is  present 
(Composilae,  Malvaceae).  Less  frequently  the  mother-cells  are  isolated  (as  in 
Mimoseaj).  The  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  divide  but  rarely  until  the  formation 
of  the  tetrads  begins;  hence  the  number  of  mother-cells  primarily  formed  is  only 
slightly  increased:  but  the  simple  row  or  layer  of  primary  mother-cells  may 
form  several  layers  or  a  cylindrical  mass  of  mother-cells  as  the  result  of  divisions 
in  all  directions.  That  layer  of  cells  which,  as  mentioned  above,  was  formed  by 
the  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  layer  (archesporium)  from  which  the  mother-cells  arc 
derived,  lies  between  them  and  the  epidermis.  It  divides,  according  to  W^arming, 
into  usually  three  layers,  in  which  radial,  horizontal,  and  tangential  divisions  succes- 
sively occur.  The  innermost  of  these  three  layers  (Fig.  374,  Aep,  Fig.  377,  Bm), 
which  is  completed  by  a  corresponding  layer  on  the  inner  side  of  the  group  of 
mother-cells,  developes  into  a  peculiar  epithelium  (the  tapetum),  investing  the 
mother- cells  of  the  pollen  on  all  sides  and  lining  the  cavity  of  the  pollen-sac;  it 
corresponds  to  the  tapetum  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cxyptogams,  and, 
like  it,  it  is  finally  absorbed  in  the  process  of  the  development  of  the  pollen. 
The  same  fate  overtakes  the  next  outer  layer  of  cells.  The  most  external  of 
the  three  above-mentioned  layers,  which  lies  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis. 
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Ibnns  the  layer  of  fit^ous  cells  which  cause  the  dehiscence  of  the  anther  (Fig.  383, 
6  ^) ;  to  this  we  shall  have  to  refer  hereafter. 

The  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  are  at  first  large  and  their  walls  thin  (Fig.  374, 
A,  m);  but  these  increase  considerably  in  thickness,  though  generally  not  unifonnly 
(Figs.  375,  378,  A),  the  thickening  matter  being  usually  distinctly  stratified.  In 
11BD7  Monocotyledons  the  mother-cells  now  become  completely  separated,  the 
poQeD-sac  becomes  broader,  and  the  cells  float  singly  or  in  connected  groups  in 
«  giannlar  fluid  which  fills  up  its  cavity,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  374,  S,  a  phenomenon 


which  calls  strongly  to  mind  the  formation  of  the  spores  of  Vascular  Cryptogams. 
In  other  cases,  however,  as  for  instance  in  many  Dicotyledons  (Trop<Eo/um,  Allha:a, 
Ac.),  the  very  thick-walled  mother-cells  do  not  become  isolated;  they  completely 
fill  up  the  pollen-sac,  but  may  become  separated  after  the  rupture  of  the  anther- 
wall  in  water.  In  most  Monocotyledons  the  large  central  nucleus  divides,  and 
two  fresh  nuclei  make  their  appearance ;  this  is  followed  by  the  division  of  the 
protoplasm,  and  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  a  cell-wall  in  the  plane  of 
diviuon.    The  same  process  is  repeated  in  each  of  the  two  cells,  and  thus  the 
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four  '  special '  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  are  fonned  {Fig.  375).  Thus  the  mode 
of  development  of  the  pollen-grains  in  Monoco^ledons  resembles  that  of  tic 
microspores  of  holies.  It  sometimes  happ^is  that  only  one  of  the  two  seconduj 
cells  divides,  and  then  only  three  pollen-grains  are  formed,  two  of  them  being  of 
normal  size,  the  third  condderably  larger :  or  again,  neither  of  the  two  celh  rnij 
divide,  or  only  imperfectly,  and  this  leads  to  modifications  of  the  size  and  glnpe 


of  the  resulting  pollen-grains.  In  other  Monocotyledons  {Aspho&Ius  albui  ud 
luleut)  the  development  of  the  pollen  proceeds  m  the  manner  to  be  descnbed 
below  as  being  characteristic  of  Dicotyledons*  A  second  process  is  especially 
characteristic  of  Dicotyledons,  in  which,  after  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  tbe 
mother-cell,  the  two  secondary  nuclei  divide  m  planes  at  nght  angles  to  that  of  tk 
first  division  and  to  each  other ;  the  four  nuclei  are  thus  arranged,  as  it  were  m 
1  tetrahedron.    The  protoplasm  becomes  then  constnctcd  mto  foiir 


lobes,  each  nucleus  forming  the  centre  of  one  of  the  lobes,  by  the  ingrowth  of 
the  thick  wall  of  the  mother-cell ;  a  simultaneous  formation  of  cell-walls  now  takes 
place  in  the  planes  of  division,  the  walls  being  attached  to  the  margin  (A  the 
ingrowths  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  and  thus  the  four  masses  of  protoplasm 
which  have  become  rounded  off  during  the  division  become  four  distinct  cells 
(Fig.  378,  A-E).     The  mass  of  cellulose  round  each  of  the  daughter -cells  of  the 


'  (This  account  of  the  development  of  the  pollei 
Zelllheitun^.  jrd  edition,  18S0.] 


is  taken  from  Stiasbui^er  (Zettbildung  dj 
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tetrad  now  becomes  diflerentiated  into  concentric  systems  of  layers,  and  these  are 
CDvdoped  by  layers  which  arc  common  to  the  whole  tetrad  (Figs.  378  E,  379). 
U  the  tetrads  have  lain  for  some  time  in  water,  the  layers  usually  burst,  and  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  young  pollen-cells  are  forced  out  through  the  fissure, 
ud  become  rounded  off  into  a  sphere  (Figs.  375  VII;  378  /",  G).  Soon  after 
ttie  conversion  of  the  mother-cells  of  the  pollen  into  a  tetrad,  each  protoplasmic 
mass  becomes  clothed  with  a  new  cell-wall,  at  first  veiy  thin,  which  is  continuous 
■ilh  the  inner  layers  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell,  as  is  shown  by  its  becoming 
dcucbed  from  them  when  caused  to  contract  by  alcohol.  This  is  the  true  cell-wall 
of  the  pollen,  which  now  increases  greatly  in  thickness,  and  becomes  dlfTerentlated 


into  an  outer  cuticularised  layer  and  an  inner  one  of  pure  cellulose,  the  Extine  and 
tbe  Init'tu.  The  former  becomes  covered  on  the  outside  with  spines  (Fig.  379,  ph), 
wans  (Fig.  376),  ridges,  combs,  &e. ;  while  the  latter  frequently  forms  considerable 
thickenings  which  project  inwards  at  particular  spots  (Fig.  379,  11),  and  at  a  later 
period  are  employed  to  form  the  pollen-tube.  During  these  processes  the  layers 
fonning  the  envelope  of  the  tetrad  become  slowly  absorbed,  their  substance  is 
converted  into  mucilage,  and  they  at  length  entirely  lose  their  form;  their  dis- 
organisation may  commence  either  on  the  inner  (as  in  Fig.  375,  VIJ,  x)  or  outer 
ride  (Fig.  379,  sg)  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell.     In  consequence  of  this  absorption 
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the  young  pollen-cells  become  free,  separate,  and  float  in  the  f;''a'>ular  fluid  wfaich 
fills  up  the  cavity  of  the  anther;  and  within  this  they  now  attain  their  definke 
development  and  size.  The  fluid  being  thus  used  up,  the  mature  pollen-grains  finaOy 
fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  anther  in  the  Torm  of  a  powdery  mass. 

[The  ripe  pollen-grain  of  Angiosperms  has  been  found  in  many  cases  to  contain 
two  nuclei'.  It  appears  that  when  the  pollen-grains  have  become  isolated  from  each 
other,  the  nucleus  of  the  grain  undergoes  division  into  two,  one  larger,  the  other 
smaller.  The  smaller  nucleus  travels  to  the  wall  of  the  grain  and  becomes  invested 
by  protoplasm,  thus  constituting  a  primordial  cell,  which,  in  some  cases,  is  cut  olT 
from  the  rest  of  the  grain  by  a  wall  of  cellulose  :  Che  larger  nucleus  remains  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  larger  cell  of  the  pollen-grain.  The  smaller  nucleus  may  divide  once 
or  twice,  thus  giving  rise  to  a  group  of  cells;  the  large  nucleus  does  not  divide:  the 
form  of  the  nuclei  varies  very  much.    These  processes  resemble  those  which  have 


been  described  as  taking  place  in  the  pollen-grains  of  the  Gymnosperms :  the  small 
cell  (or  the  cells  derived  from  it)  evidently  corresponds  to  the  '  vegetative '  cells  in  ihe 
grains  of  Gymnosperms  and  in  the  microspores  of  the  heterosporous  Vascubr 
Cryptogams.]  The  pollen-tube  is  formed  from  the  large  cell :  it  is  developed  as  a 
protuberance  of  the  intine,  which  perforates  the  extine  at  certain  definite  spots  thai 
have  usually  been  prepared  beforehand.  The  spots  where  this  perforation  takes  place 
are  often  more  than  one,  or  even  very  numerous  (Fig.  380  a,  381  o);  yet,  notwith- 
standing the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  this  number  of  pollen-tubes  from  one  grun, 
only  one  usually  grows  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  effect  impregnation.  Independently 
of  the  structure  of  the  extine  itself  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  ibe  external 


'  [Harlig  (in  Karsten's  Botan.  Unlersuch.  III.  1R66)  was  the  first  to  observe  two  nndei  ia  ■ 
pollen  grain  :  he  found  them  in  the  grains  of  Tradtfeaalia,  Campanula,  (Enolhrra.  Lititim,  CUmalit, 
Allium, ^c.  His  observations  have  been  extended  by  Strasburgcr  (Ueber  Befruchtan{;  und  Zellthcilung. 
t87H)  and  by  Elfving  (Jenaische  Zcilschilfl,  1S77,  and  Quart,  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  XX,  1880.)] 
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(onn  and  sculpture  of  tlie  outer  coat  of  pollen-grains  depends  chicCly  on  the  number 
oflhc  spots  at  which  the  iwrforation  may  take  place,  on  the  mode  in  which  these  are 
itianged,  and  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  extine  is  at  these  spots  merely  thinner 
ind  the  inline  projects  in  the  form  of  a  wart  (Fig.  380),  or  whether  roundish  pieces 
of  the  extine  become  detached  in  the  form  of  a  lid,  as  in  Cucurbitaceae  and  Passiflora 
(Pi?'  35'  P-  33)'  °^  whether  il  splits  into  bands  by  sjiiral  fissures,  as  in  Thunbtrgia 
(Fig.  3fl,  p.  34).  &c,'  At  the  points  of  perforation  the  intine  is  generally  thicker,  often 
(bcming  hemispherical  protuberances  which  furnish  the  Grsl  material  for  the  formation 
of  the  pollen-tube  (Fig.  381,  /),  or  the  extine  only  forms  thinner  longitudinal  striae 
•hich  fold  inwards  when  the  pollen-grain  becomes  dry  (as  in   Gladiolus,  Vucca, 


Htlltborut,  &c.).  Very  commonly  however  the  intine  is  uniformly  and  continuously 
thickened,  as  in  Canna,  Slrelileia,  Afaia,  Persia,  Sec.  ;  and  in  this  case,  according  to 
Scfaacht,  no  definite  spots  are  prepared  beforehand  where  the  perforation  is  to  take 
place.  The  number  of  those  peculiarly  organised  points  of  perforation  is  definite  in 
each  species,  often  in  whole  genera  and  families  ;  there  is  only  one  in  most  Mono- 
cotyledons and  a  few  Dicotyledons,  two  in  Ficus,  Jaslkia,  &c.,  three  in  the  OnagraricK, 
ProteaceK,  Cupulifer^,  Geraniacese,  Compositae,  and  BoragincK ;  four  to  sis  in 
Impalitn5,Aslrapaa,  Alnits,  and  Carpinus,  while  the  number  is  large  in  Convolvulacese, 


'  For  more  minute  details  sec  SchachI,  Jalirb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  U.  p.  109,  and  LucrMcn. 
ihid.  Vir.  p.  34.— [Ffitisdie,  Beilrage  «ir  Kenntniss  des  Pollen.  Berlin,  1832.— Mohl,  Bcilrage  lUr 
e  u.  Pbysiologie  dcr  Gewiichsc.  ist  Heft,  Bern,  18J4.  —  EJgtworth,  I'ollen,  London,  1877.] 
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Malvaceae,  Alsineae,  &c.  (see  Schacht,  L  c).     The  extine  is  rarely  smooth,  more  often 
marked  on  the  outside  by  the  sculpture  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
When  it  is  very  thick,  layers  of  different  structure  and  texture  may  frequently  be 
detected,  and  differentiations  sometimes  occur  in  a  radial  direction,  penetrating  the 
thickness  of  the  extine  (Fig.  381),  and  giving  it  in  some  cases  the  appearance  of  con- 
sisting of  rod-shaped  prismatic  pieces  or  of  honeycomb-like  lamellae,  &c.,  peculiaritiei 
of  structure  recalling  those  of  the  epispore  of  Marsiliaceae.     The  contents  of  the  ripe 
pollen-grain,  the  FoviUa}  of  the  older  botanists,  usually  consists  of  a  dense  coane- 
grained  protoplasm  in  which  grains  of  starch  and  drops  of  oil  may  be  recognised. 
When  the  grain  bursts  in  water,  the  fovilla  escapes  in  masses  connected  by  mucilage 
and  often  in  long  vermiform  threads.     The  surface  of  the  extine  is  commonly  found 
coated  with  a  yellow  oil,  or  of  some  other  colour,  often  in  evident  drops,  which 
renders  the  pollen  viscid  and  adapted  to  be  carried  by  insects  from  flower  to  flower ; 
in  only  a  comparatively  few  cases  is  it  quite  dry  and  powdery,  as  in  Urticaceae 
and  many  Grasses,  where  it  is  projected  with  violence  from  the  anthers  or  simply 
falls  out. 

At  the  time  when  the  pollen-grains  are  nearly  mature,  and  the  flower-bud  is 
preparing  to  open,  the  wall  of  the  pollen-sacs  undergoes  a  further  development*. 
The  outer  layer  of  cells  or  epidermis  always  remains  smooth-walled  (see  Fig.  382, 
P*  55^)  \  ^^  inner  layers  or  endothecium  are  also  smooth  if  the  anther  does  not 
dehisce.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  opens  by  recurved  valves  (Fig.  362  ^),  the  cells  of 
the  inner  layers  of  these  valves  only  are  provided  with  thickening-bands  (or  are 
fibrous) ;  while,  when  the  pollen-sacs  dehisce  longitudinally,  the  whole  of  their  endo- 
thecium contains  fibrous  cells.  There  is  usually  only  one  such  layer,  sometimes 
several;  in  Agave  americana  as  many  as  from  eight  to  twelve.  The  thickening-bands 
of  the  fibrous  cells  which  project  inwards  are  usually  wanting  on  their  outer  wall;  on 
the  side  walls  they  are  generally  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the  pollen-sac;  on  the  inner 
wall  they  run  transversely  and  are  united  in  a  reticulate  or  stellate  manner.  Since  the 
epidermal  cells  contract  more  strongly  when  the  ripe  anther- walls  dry  up  than  those 
of  the  endothecium  which  are  provided  with  thickening-bands,  they  exert  a  force 
which  has  a  tendency  to  make  the  anther-wall  concave  externally  and  to  give  way  at 
its  weakest  point.  The  modes  in  which  the  anthers  open  are  very  various,  and  are 
always  intimately  connected  with  the  other  contrivances  which  are  met  with  in  the 
flower  for  the  purpose  of  pollination  with  or  without  the  agency  of  insects.  Sometimes 
only  a  short  fissure  (pore)  is  formed  at  the  apex  of  each  anther-lobe,  as  in  Solanum^ 
Ericacece  (Fig.  363),  &c.,  through  which  the  pollen  of  both  the  contiguous  pollen-sacs 
escapes ;  but  more  commonly  the  wall  gives  way  in  the  furrow  between  the  two  sacs 
(the  suture)  along  its  whole  length,  the  tissue  which  separates  them  becoming  at  the 
same  time  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  thus  both  pollen-sacs  dehisce  at  the  same 
time  by  the  longitudinal  fissure  (Fig.  382).  It  is  this  phenomenon  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  erroneous  description  of  these  anthers  as  being  bilocular ;  but  if  nomenclature 
is  to  have  a  scientific  basis,  they  must  be  termed  quadrilocular,  in  contrast  to  the 


*  [On  the  constitution  of  the  '  amyloid  corpuscles*  in  the  fovilla  of  pollen  sec  Saccardo,  Nuovo 
Giomale  Botanico  Italiano,  1872,  p.  241.] 

*  Compare  H.  v.  Mohl,  Vermischtc  Schriften,  p.  62. — Purl^yne,  De  cellulis  antherarum  fibrosis, 
Vratis.  1850. 
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leaOy  bilocular  anthers  of  Asclepiadeae  and  the  octilocular  ones  of  many  Mimosese. 
Sometiines  again  the  anther-lobes  open  at  the  apex  by  a  pore  which  results  simply 
60m  the  destruction  of  a  small  portion  of  tissue  at  this  spot  (Hofmeister).  In  other 
respects  we  still  want  a  detailed  and  comparative  investigation  of  these  processes, 
which  are  very  various  and  of  great  physiological  importance;  only  the  additional 
lemark  need  be  made  here,  that  it  is  very  important  from  a  systematic  point  of  view 
whether  the  anthers  open  inwards  towards  the  gynseceum  (introrse),  or  outwards 
(eztiorse),  the  di£ference  depending  on  the  position  of  the  suture  and  hence  on  that  of 
the  pollen-sacs  on  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  filament. 

In  several  families  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  more  or  less  con- 
siderabk  deviations*  occur  from  the  course  of  development  of  the  pollen  and 
from  its  final  structure  which  has  been  here  described.  Naias  and  Zostera  deviate 
only  to  this  extent,  that  no  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the  mother-cells  takes  place, 
and  that  the  pollen-cells  themselves  are  very  thin-walled,  acquiring  in  Zostera  a  very 
strange  appearance  from  assuming,  instead  of  the  ordinary  rounded  form,  that  of  long 
thin  tubes  lying  parallel  to  one  another  in  the  anther.  The  deviations  are  more 
considerable  in  the  formation  of  compound  pollen-grains.  The  origin  of  these  is 
either  that  only  the  four  daughter-cells  (pollen-cells)  of  one  mother-cell  remain 
more  or  less  closely  united,  like  the  pollen-tetrads  (four-fold  grains)  of  some 
Orchideae,  Fourcrqya,  Typha<i  Anona^  Rhododendron,  &c.;  or  the  whole  product  of 
one  primary  mother-cell  remains  unseparated  and  forms  a  mass  of  pollen  consisting 
of  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  thirty-two,  or  sixty-four  connected  pollen-cells,  as  in  many 
Mimoseae  and  Acacieas*.  In  these  cases  the  cuticle  or  extine  is  more  strongly 
developed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  daughter-cells  lying  at  the  circumference  of 
the  mass,  and  covers  the  whole  as  a  continuous  skin ;  while  only  thin  ridges  of  the 
cuticle  project  from  this  skin  inwards  between  the  separate  cells.  In  the  various 
sections  of  Orchideae  every  gradation  occurs  from  the  ordinary  separate  pollen-grains 
of  Cypripedium,  through  the  four-fold  grains  of  Neotiia,  to  the  Ophrydeae,  where  all 
the  pollen-grains  which  are  formed  from  each  primary  mother-cell  remain  united, 
and  thus  a  number  of  pollen-masses  lie  in  one  pollen -sac ;  and  finally  to  the  PoUinia 
of  the  Cerorchideae,  where  all  the  pollen-grains  of  a  pollen-sac  remain  united  into 
a  cellular  mass.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  Asclepiadeae  with  only  bilocular  anthers, 
where  the  grains  of  each  pollen-sac  are  firmly  united  by  a  waxy  substance,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  pollen  cannot  be  dispersed,  nor  can  the  pollen-masses  fall  out  spon- 
taneously from  the  anthers;  but  the  flower  is  provided  with  very  peculiar  con- 
trivances by  means  of  which  insects  in  search  of  honey  extract  from  the  pollen-sac 
the  pollinia  or  the  masses  of  pollen  which  are  glued  together,  and  again  get  rid  of 
them  on  to  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers  of  the  same  species  (see  Book  III  on  Sexual 
Reproduction). 

The  Female  Sexual  Organs  or  Gynatceum  ^  (Pistil)  of  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms 

*  In  reference  to  what  follows  compare  Hofmeister,  Neue  Beitrage,  pt.  II.  (Abhand  der  konig. 
Sachs.  Gesellsch.  VII) ;  also  Reichenbach,  De  pollinis  Orchideanim  genesi,  Leipzig  185  a ;  and 
Rosanoii^  Ueber  den  Pollen  der  Mimosen  (Jabrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  VI.  p.  441). 

'  In  many  Mimoseae  the  anther  is,  according  to  Rosanoff,  octilocular,  two  pairs  of  small  loculi 
being  formed  in  each  anther-lobe;  the  pollen-cells  of  each  pollen-sac  remain  united  into  a  mass. 

'  Compare  with  this  Payer's  view  (Organogenic  de  la  fleur,  p.  725),  which  differs  in  some 
essential  points. 
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consist  of  one  or  more  closed  chambers  in  which  the  ovules  are  formed  ;  the  hnm, 
hollow,  swollen  part  of  each  separate  seed-chamber  which  encloses  the  ovules  a 
called  the  Ovary ;  the  place  or  the  mass  of  tissue  from  which  the  ovules  ip 
directly  into  the  ovarj'  is  a  Pidcenla.  Above  the  ovary  the  seed-vesael  san 
into  one  or  more  thin  stalk-like  structures  or  Styles,  which  bear  the  SHgmat ;  dxie 
are  glandular  swellings  or  expansions  of  various  forms  which  retain  the  ptJleotlut 
is  carried  to  them,  and  by  means  of  the  moisture  which  is  excreted  from  them  iDduce 
the  emission  of  the  pollen-iubes. 


The  Gynieceum  is  always  the  final  structure  of  (he  flower.  When  the  floral 
axis  has  attained  a  sufficient  Icnglh,  the  gynseceum  is  formed  at  its  apex ;  if  the  axis 
is  flat,  disc-like,  or  expanded,  it  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  flower;  if  it  is  boUowed 
out  or  cup-shaped,  the  gynreceum  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  the  apical  point  of  the  floral  axis.  In  the  diagram  of  the  flower. 
Figs.  382  /,  and  384  B,  where  each  outer  circle  represents  a  lower  transverse  section, 
and  each  inner  circle  a  higher  one,  the  gynEeceum  necessarily  appears  always  as 
the  innermost  central  structure  of  the  flower,  the  longitudinal  displacements  on  the 
floral  axis  being  neglected  in  the  construction  of  the  diagram. 
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When  the  axial  part  of  the  flower,  the  RecepiacU  or  Torm,  is  so  elevated  in  ihe 
cealrt  that  the  base  of  the  gynEeceum  lies  evidently  above  the  stamens,  or  at  least  in 
the  middle  of  the  andrcecium,  the  perianth  and  the  androecium,  or  even  the 
«bde  flower,  is  said  to  be  kypogynotu  (Fig.  38a).  When,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Rcq>tacle  is  hollowed  out  like  a  cup  or  saucer,  bearing  the  perianth  and  stamens  on 
iHunular  margin,  while  the  gynxceum  springs  from  the  bottom  (Fig.  384,  A),  the 
fltnrer  is  said  to  be  ptrigynous.  It  is  obvious  that  intermediate  forms  are  possible 
between  extreme  cases  of  hypogynous  and  perigynous  flowers  ;  and  these  are  in  fact 
coDimon,  especially  among  Rosiflors.     In  both  these  forms  of  flower  the-gynaeceum 


is  free,  the  receptacle  taking  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  wait  of  the  ovary, 
tdtbough  this  appears  to  be  the  case  e^tternally  in  some  perigynous  flowers, 
as  Pyrus  and  Rosa.  The  flower  finally  is  epigynous  when  it  possesses  an  actually 
inferior  ovary.  This  latter  is  distinguished  from  the  ovary  which  is  buried  in  the 
receptacle  of  perigynous  flowers  by  its  wall  being  formed  of  the  receptacle  itself 
hollowed  out  into  the  form  of  a  cup  or  even  of  a  long  tube.  The  carpels,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  free  superior  ovary  form  its  whole  wall,  spring  in  the  inferior  ovary 
(like  the  perianth  and  the  andrcecium)  from  the  margin  of  the  hollow  receptacle, 
and  only  close  up  ihe  cavity  above,  where  they  are  prolonged  Into  the  style  and 


I 
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bear  the  stigmas  (Fig.  383).  Intermediate  forms  are  also  not  uncommon  between 
the  superior  ovary  of  Rypogynous  and  the  inferior  ovary  of  epigynous  flowers;  the 
ovary  may,  for  example,  be  composed  in  its  lower  half  of  the  receptacle,  in  its  upper 
part  of  the  coherent  carpels;  transitional  forms  of  this  kind  are  found  espedallj 
among  Saxifragaceae.  When  the  gynaeceum  of  a  flower  consists  of  a  single  oniy 
only  one  fruit  is  formed,  and  the  flower  is  said  to  be  monocarpous  (Figs.  383,  384)^ 
in  contradistinction  to  the  polycarpous  flowers,  the  gyna&ceum  of  which  consists  of 
several  isolated  ovaries  from  which  the  same  or  a  smaller  number  of  fruits  are  ! 
developed  (Fig.  382). 

It  will  be  easier  to  understand  the  different  forms  of  the  gynaeceum  if  the  more 
important  ones  are  considered  separately ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  following  chssi* 
flcation  may  be  made : — 

I.  Gyneeceiim  Superior ;  flower  hypogynous  or  perigynous. 

A.  Ovules  attached  to  the  carpels. 

a.  Ovary  monocarpellary; 

(a)  flower  with  one  ovary, 

{$)  flower  with  two  or  more  ovaries. 

5.  Ovary  polycarpellary ; 
(y)  ovary  unilocular, 
(J)  ovary  multilocular. 

B.  Ovules  attached  to  the  floral  axis ; 

(c)  ovule  solitary,  terminal, 
(C)  ovules  one  or  more,  lateral. 

II.  Gyneeceum  Inferior ;  flower  epigynous. 

C.  Ovules  attached  to  the  carpels; 

(rj)  ovary  unilocular, 
(6)  ovary  multilocular ; 

D.  Ovules  attached  to  the  floral  axis ; 

(t)  ovule  solitary,  terminal, 
(k)  ovules  one  or  more,  lateral 

The  Superior  GyncBceum  is  constructed  essentially  of  peculiar  foliar  organs, 
the  carpellary  leaves  or  carpels.  These  usually  produce  the  ovules,  which  generally 
spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels,  as  in  Fig.  385,  but  frequently  also  from  the 
whole  inner  surface,  as  in  Fig.  357  Fy  and  Fig.  382  C  The  ovary  is  monocarpellary 
(simple)  when  it  consists  of  only  a  single  carpel,  the  margins  of  which  are  coherent, 
so  that  the  mid-rib  runs  along  its  back,  and  the  ovules,  when  they  are  marginal, 
form  a  double  row  opposite  to  it.  The  inflexed  margins  of  the  carpellary  leaf  may 
swell  up  into  thick  placentae  (as  in  Fig.  386)  and  produce  a  larger  number  of  rows 
of  ovules.  The  number  of  ovules  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequently  reduced 
to  two  (as  in  Amygdaltay.  In  monocarpous  flowers  there  is  only  one  such  car- 
pellary leaf,  as  in  Figs.  384,  385 ;  in  polycarpous  flowers  there  may  be  two,  three, 

*  With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  a  single  ovule  standing  in  the  axil  of  the  curpel  (as  in 
Ranunenius),  see  infra. 
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lOK,  or  even  a  very  large  number :  if  ihe  number  is  two,  three,  or  five,  they 
Uy  stand  in  a  whorl ;  if  four,  six,  or  ten,  they  are  generally  arranged  in  [wo 
EHthig  whorls  (see  Fig.  382,  B,  I).  When  the  number  of  monocarpellary 
lei  in  a  flower  is  considerable,  as  in  Ranunculacex,  Magnolia,  &c.,  the  part 
M  axis  which  bears  them  is  commonly  elongated  (to  a  very  considerable  ex- 

for  example  in  M_yosurus),  and  their  arrangement  is  then  spiral.  The  roono- 
eOai;  ovary  is  originally  always  unilocular,  though  it  may  subsequently 
me  multilocular  from  the  production  of  ridges  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
inside  of  the  carpel,  which  divide  the  cavity  longitudinally  into  compartments, 
1  Ailragalus,  or  transversely,  as  in  Cassia  fistula.  Ovaries  of  this  kind  may  be 
i^oished  as  monocarpellary  with  spurious  loculi,  but  ought  not  to  be  called 
carpellary. 

A  pofycarpellary  (compound)  ovary  is  always  the  result  of  the  union  of  all  the 
ds  of  a  flower,  the  number  being  usually  two,  three,  four,  or  five,  arranged 
IDC  whorl,  the  floral  axis  terminating  in  the  midst  of  them.     If  the  separate 


^Is  remain  open,  and  cohere  in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  margin  of  one 
s  with  the  left  margin  of  another,  the  result  is  a  unilocular  polycarpellary 
f.  The  placentation  is  in  this  case  parietal  when  the  coherent  margins  project 
dightly  inwards,  as  in  Reseda,  Viola,  &c.  But  if  the  coherent  margins  of  the 
;Ib  project  further  inwards,  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  becomes  imperfectly  multi-  , 
ar,  the  chambers  being  connected  with  one  another  in  the  centre,  as  in  Papaver, 
e  the  imperfect  dissepiments  are  covered  on  both  sides  by  a  number  of  ovules. 
-  or  mullilocular  polycarpellary  ovary  results  when  the  margins  of  the  carpels 
X±  mwarilly  so  far  that  they  meet  or  cohere  either  at  or  near  the  axis  of 
jvary,  the  elongation  of  the  floral  axis  in  ihe  centre  frequently  contributing 
lis  resulL  The  mode  of  cohesion  of  the  carpels  in  multilocular  ovaries  may 
greatly  in  other  respects,  according  as  it  takes  place  along  the  whole  iengih 
beir  inflexed  margins,  or  only  below,  while  the  upper  parts  resemble 
lori  of  monocarpellary  ovaries  (Figs.  386-389).  Since  the  margins  of  the 
:1s  which  meet  in  the  centre  become  developed  into  the  placentae,  the  ovules 
:  tbeir  appearance  in  the  central  angles  of  the  locuU  (axile  placentation),  as 
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is  seen  in  Fig,  388 ;  but  very  commonly  the  margins  of  the  carpels  which  ton 
in  as  far  as  the  centre  then  split  into  two  lametlse  which  are  bent  back  and  nrd 
out  into  placentse  in  the  middle  of  the  loculi,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  387.  It  is  dai 
that  in  this  case  the  two  placenta  within  each  loculus  correspond  to  the  margini  of 
the  same  carpel  which  forms  the  outer  wall  of  the  loculus. 


Spurious  dissepiments  may  arise  in  poly  carpel  la  ry  as  in  monocarpellary  anvK', 
if  the  polycarpellary  ovary  consists  of  two  loculi,  it  may  thus  become  quadrilocuk, 
or  five  original  loculi  may  become  divided  into  ten.  The  first  case  is  univeisil  in 
Labiatse  and  Boragines.  Fig.  390  shows  that  the  ovary  is  formed  of  two  cohftent 
carpels,  the  margins  of  which  (I-IV)  projecting  inwards  form  a  right  and  a  W 
placenta  {pi) ;  011  each  of  these  placentae  which  correspond  to  the  margins  of  ihe 


carpels  a  posterior  and  an  anterior  ovule  are  produced,  but  an  outgrowth  from 
the  mid-rib  of  the  carpel  {IV,  lY,  ,v)  inserts  iUelf  between  the  two  ovules  be- 
longing to  each  loculus,  dividing  it  into  two  one-seeded  lobes.  Since  at  a  sub- 
sequent period  the  outer  part  of  the  wall  of  each  of  the  four  lobes  bulges  strongly 
outwards  and  upwards  {£),  the  separation  of  the  bicarpellary  ovary  into  four 
separate  parts  becomes  still  more  distinct ;  and  finally  they  completely  separate  as 
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ae^Mded  lobes  of  the  fruit;  while  in  Boraginese  ihe  separation  is  still  more 
xatf^te.  The  division  of  the  live  loculi  of  the  ovary  of  Litmm  into  ten  by  spurious 
faKpiments  is  not  so  perfect,  the  projections  from  the  centres  of  the  carpels  not 
nduDg  the  central  axis  of  the  ovary. 


Before  passing  to  the  consideraiion  of  ovaries  in  which  the  ovules  are  borne  by 
e  floral  axis  (('.  t.  with  axial  placeniation),  it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
sea  in  which  the  present  slate  of  our  knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with 


rtainty  whether  the  ovules  arise  from  the  axis  or  from  the  margins  of  the  cirpels 
lich  have  become  united  to  it ;  and  these  doubtful  cases  are  possibly  more 
8  than  is  generally  thought.  Payer's  observations  on  Cer.utium  and  Mala- 
1  show  that  in  CaryophylleK  the  expanded  apex  of  the  floral  axis  becomes 
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considerably  elevated  even  before  the  foraiation  of  the  carpels ;  the  carpels  are  tbai 
seen  in  a  whorl,  and  are  attached  by  means  of  iheir  coherent  margins  to  tbe  cleraled 
axis ;  each  fonns  what  may  be  described  as  a  pocket  attached  to  the  axis.  Ai  tbe 
axis  becomes  elongated,  the  margins  of  the  carpels  form  radial  dissepiments  sept- 
rating  the  pockets,  which  widen  into  toculi ;  and  the  carpels  finally  rise  above  the 
apex  of  Ihe  axis.  In  Ceraslium  and  other  genera  the  dissepiments  also  rise  above 
it  as  free  lamellae  which  do  not  meet  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  ovary  is  qninqac 
locular  below,  while  in  Che  upper  part  it  remains  unilocular.  The  ovules  are 
produced  in  two  parallel  rows  on  the  axial  face  of  each  loculus,  this  face  being 
apparently  formed  from  the  axis  itself.  In  some  genera  of  Caryopbyllex  it  secmi 
probable  that  the  placentae  are  axial,  while  in  otheis  they  vould  appear  raiber  to  be 
carpel  I  ary. 


Among  Superior  Ovaries  with  axial  Placenlatton,  those  of  Typha,  Naias,  and 
Piperacete'  require  especial  mention.  In  these  cases  the  very  simple  female  flower 
consists  (with  the  exception  of  the  perianth  of  Typha,  which  is  represented  by  bairs)  of 
nothing  but  a  small  lateral  shoot  transformed  into  an  ovary  with  a  central  ovule'. 
The  apex  of  the  axis  of  this  shoot  itself  developes  into  the  terminal  nucellus  of  the 
ovule,  round  which  an  annular  zone  grows  up  from  below,  overarches  it,  closes  up 
above,  and  thus  forms  the  wall  of  the  ovary.     In  Typha  only  one  style  and  stigma 


'  Magnus,  Zur  Moiphologte  der  Gsttung  JVnioi  (Dot.  Zelt.  1869,  p.  771). — Rohrbach.  L'eber 
Tyfia  (in  SilzungsbLT.  der  Gestlls.  nalurf.  Freunde  Berlin.  Nov.  16,  lS6g).  —  Hnostein  u.  Schmiti, 
Ueber  Entwickelung  der  riperaceeiililiilhcn  (Bot.  ZeJt.  1S70.  p.  3S). 

'  As  in  ihe  an*:  ol  tlie  'HXial  anthers.'  so  here  also  some  uncertainty  still  exists.  In  >  letter 
to  me  Schenk  distinctly  denies  Ihe  axial  nature  of  the  ovule  b  Tffha ;  he  states  lha|  it  is  lateral, 
that  it  appeals  as  a  small  protuberance  on  the  wall  of  Ihe  ovary,  a  position  which  it  retains  until 
maiiirtty. 
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t  ifae  ovaiy,  which  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be  composed  of  a  single 
carpel  which  rises  up  from  the  floral  axis  as  an  annular  zone.  In  Piperacese 
bowever  the  stigma,  which  is  sessile  on  the  apex  of  the  ovary,  is  often  placed 
oUiqudj  or  divided  into  several  lobes ;  and  this,  like  the  two  or  four  styles 
whidi  snnnouDt  the  ovary  oi  Naias^,  indicates  that  the  ovary  is  not  composed  of 
one  but  of  several  carpels,  which  first  make  their  appearance,  like  the  leaf-sheaths 
xA  Eqtdtttum,  as  an  unbroken  ring,  which  only  at  a  later  period  becomes  resolved 
•t  its  upper  margin  into  teeth.  This  hypothesis  appears  the  more  admissible 
■Dce,  in  other  Angiosperms  where  a  comparison  with  nearly  allied  forms  justifies 


OS  in  inferring  a  number  of  coherent  carpels,  these  carpels  originate  as  an  un- 
divided annular  zone  which  developes  into  the  ovary,  style,  and  stigma ;  as,  for 
insUnce,  in  Primulacese  (Fig.  392)  (free  central  placentation).  In  Polygonacese,  on 
Ibe  other  hand,  where  the  ovary  also  forms  eveniually  a  closed  cavity  containing  the 
central  ovule  (Fig,  391),  the  cohesion  of  two  or  three  carpels  10  form  the  ovary  may 
not  only  be  recognised  from  the  corresponding  number  of  the  styles  and  stigmas  ; 
but  separate  carpels  appear  at  first  distinct  on  the  floral  axis,  and  only  amalgamate 
in  the  course  of  their  growth,  their  zone  of  insertion  becoming  elevated  as  a  ring. 
Since  the  wall  of  the  ovary  does  not  in  any  of  these  cases  form   placentae  from 


m  anable  lo  understand  why  Magnus  calU  the  wall  of  the  ovaiy  'peiJanth.' 
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the  number  and  position  of  which  the  number  and  position  of  the  carpels  might 
otherwise  be  more  easily  determined,  we  are  thrown  back  on  the  direct  observation 
of  the  first  stages  of  development  and  on  the  numbers  of  the  styles  and  stigmas. 
P'ailing  this,  the  solution  of  the  question  depends  on  morphological  relationships 
which  are  still  by  no  means  made  out  with  sufficient  certainty,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  researches  which  have  been  made  on  the  development  of  the  flower. 

Besides  the  number  of  the  carpels  which  have  coalesced  to  form  the  ovaiy,  it 
is  a  question  of  interest  whether  in  any  particular  case  the  ovules  have  been  pro- 
duced laterally  on  the  floral  axis  or  as  its  terminal  structure.  In  the  cases  of 
Piperaceae,  Polygonaceae,  A'aias,  Typha,  &c.,  where  only  a  single  ovule  springs  from 
the  base  of  the  ovary,  it  is  evident  that  this  must  be  the  terminal  structure  of 
the  floral  axis  ;  and  the  investigations  of  Hanstein  and  Schmitz,  Magnus,  Rohrbach, 
and  Payer,  have  proved  in  addition  that  not  only  the  ovule  as  a  whole,  but  the 
nucellus  itself,  must  be  considered  as  a  terminal  structured  It  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  every  ovule  which  springs  from  the  base  of  the  cavity  of 
the  ovary  necessarily  forms  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis ;  for  it  is  conceivable  that  the 
axis  itself  may  have  ceased  to  grow,  but  has  produced  an  ovule  at  the  side  of  its 
apex,  a  case  which  wc  shall  meet  with  further  on  in  the  inferior  ovary  of  Compositx. 
In  a  few  cases  the  floral  axis  rises  free  within  the  spacious  cavity  of  the  ovary  and 
produces  ovules  laterally,  as  occurs  in  Primulacese  (Fig.  392)  and  Amarantbaceae 
(in  Ceiosta,  according  to  Payer). 

The  Inferior  Oi^ary  of  epigynous  flowers  results  from  the  retardation  or  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  apical  growth  of  the  young  floral  axis,  its  peripheral  tissue 
rising  as  an  annular  zone,  and  producing  on  its  free  margin  the  perianth,  stamens, 
and  carpels  (Figs.  393,  394).  The  hollow  structure  which  is  thus  formed,  and 
which  is  at  first  open  above,  is  afterwards  covered  over  by  the  carpellary  walls 
which  close  in  above  it ;  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  elongated 
cup-shaped  or  tubular  cavity.  Notwithstanding  this  striking  displacement  of  the 
axial  parts,  the  structure  of  the  inferior  ovary  resembles  that  of  the  free  polycarp>ellary 
ovary  in  almost  all  respects ;  it  may  also  be  either  unilocular  or  multilocular — if 
unilocular,  the  placentation  may  be  basilar,  lateral,  or  parietal.  When  the  placentation 
is  basilar,  the  ovule  sometimes  appears  as  if  it  were  the  terminal  structure  of  the 
apex  of  the  axis ;  as  for  instance  the  erect  ovule  of  Juglandeae.  In  Composits, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  single  anatropous  ovulo  is  not  terminal 
but  lateral ;  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  may  often  be  clearly  made  out  as  a  small 
elevation  beside  the  funiculus,  and  in  abnormal  cases  it  undergoes  further  develop- 
ment into  a  leaf-bearing  shoots  In  Samolus  the  apex  of  the  axis  rises  within  the 
unilocular  inferior  ovary  as  in  the  superior  ovary  of  other  Priraulaceae  (Fig.  392),  and 
bears  a  number  of  lateral  ovules.  If  the  placentae  of  the  unilocular  inferior  ovarj* 
are  parietal,  they  form  on  the  wall  two,  three,  four,  five  or  more  ridges  from  above 
downwards  or  from  below  upwards,  and  bear  two  or  a  larger  number  of  rows  of 
ovules  (as  in  Opuntia  or  Orchideaj).     These  placentae,  which  project  more  or  less 


*  [See  infra,  p.  574.] 

^  Cramer,  Bildungsabwcichungen  und  morphologische  IJedeutun/j  des  Pflanzcn-Eies  (Zurich  1^64^ 
— Kohne,  Die  BlUthcneutwickcliing  der  Compositen,  Berlin  1869.  —  Buchenau,  Bot.  Zeil.  1832, 
No.  18^/  .se7. 
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■nio  the  interior,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prolongations  or  ihe  margins  of  [he  carpcb 
downwards  on  the  inside  of  the  ovary,  A  similar  cxplanaiion  may  be  given  of  the 
longitDdinal  dbsepiments  of  the  mullilocular  inferior  ovary ;  ihe  same  differences 
occur  in  them  as  those  which  have  already  been  described  in  the  case  of  the 
(operior  ovary;  for  they  may  either  meet  in  the  middle  and  bear  the  ovules  in 
the  axile  angles  of  the  loculi  (Fig.  358),  or  they  may  split  into  two  lamellx,  bend 
back,  and  bear  the  ovules  in  the  middle  of  the  cavity  of  the  loculus  (as  in  Cui^ur- 
bilacesc).  Usually  two,  three,  or  more  carpels  share  in  the  formation  of  the  upper 
put  of  the  inferior  ovary,  their  elongated  margins  being  prolonged  inwanls  and 
developing  downwards  into  the  parietal  placentx  or  the  dissepiments  of  the  multi- 
locular  ovary.     In  such  cases  the  inferior  ovary  must  l>c  termed  polycarpellary,  like 


Ihe  superior  ovary  of  similar  structure.  Examples  of  a  raonocarpcUary  inferior  ovary 
appear  to  be  very  rare  ;  Hippuris  (Fig.  360)  affords  one ;  its  inferior  ovary  consists 
irf  ft  single  carpel,  and  contains  a  solitary  anatropous  pendulous  ovule. 

The  Slyh  is  a  prolongation  of  the  carpel  above  the  ovary ;  in  monocarpcllary 
ovaries  there  is  therefore  only  one  style  (Figs.  382,  384).  which  may  however  be 
branched ;  when  the  ovary  is  polycarpellary,  the  style  consists  of  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  carpellary  leaves ;  these  parts  may  be  free  for  the  whole  distance  above 
the  ovary  (Fig.  386),  or  coherent  for  a  certain  distance  above  it,  separating  only  at 
a  greater  height ;  or,  finally,  they  may  cohere  for  iheir  whole  length  (Figs,  388  G, 
390).  Although  the  style  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  young  carpel,  it  may  subse- 
quently stand  on  the  axilc  side  of  the  monocarpellary  ovary,  the  carpel  becoming 
considerably  bulged  outwards  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  dorsal  side  of  the 
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ovary  (as  in  Fragaria  and  Alchcmilld),  If  this  occurs  with  each  of  the  carpels  of  a 
jyolycarpellary  ovary,  the  ovar}'  itself  appears  to  be  depressed  in  the  middle,  and  ihc 
style  rises  from  the  depression  (Figs.  387,  388).  In  Labiatse  and  Boragineae  this 
peculiarity  is  especially  conspicuou-^,  the  four  lobes  of  the  bilocular  ovary  fonning 
strong  protuberances  (Fig.  390,  A,  B\  so  that  the  style  finally  appears  to  spring 
from  between  four  parts  of  the  ovary  which  seem  to  have  scarcely  any  connection 
with  one  another,  and  is  hence  termed  a  gynobasic  style 

The  style  may  be  hollow,  that  is,  it  may  be  penetrated  by  a  channel  consisting 
of  a  narrow  elongation  of  the  cavity  of  the  ovary,  as  in  Buiomus  (Fig.  382,  B^  F\ 
where  it  opens  on  the  hairy  surface  of  the  stigma ;  or  in  Viola  (Fig.  395),  where 
the  channel  is  broad,  and  opens  above  into  the  spherical  cavity  of  the  stigma; 
or  in  Agave  and  Founroya^  where  the  style  is  hollow  throughout  its  whole  length 

and  open  to  the  stigma,  the  simple  channel  dividing 
below  into  three  tubes  which  run  into  the  loculi  of 
the  ovary,  a  phenomenon  which  occurs  also  in  other 
Liliaceac  ^  In  other  cases  it  is  at  first  hollow,  as  in 
Anagallh  (Fig.  392,  B\  but  becomes  afterwards  fiUed 
up  by  the  growth  of  the  tissue.  There  is  usually  no 
channel  to  be  detected  in  the  style  when  the  pistil  is 
ready  for  fertilisation,  or  at  least  not  in  its  upper  part; 
in  the  place  of  this  its  centre  is  occupied  by  a  mass 
of  loose  tissue,  the  '  conducting  tissue/  through  which 
the  pollen-tubes  grow  till  they  reach  the  cavity  of  the 
ovary.  The  external  form  of  the  style  is  usually 
cylindrical,  filiform,  or  columnar,  sometimes  prismatic 
or  ribbon-shaped;  in  the  Irideae  it  generally  attains 
a  considerable  size ;  in  Crocus  it  is  very  long,  tripartite 
above,  each  division  being  deeply  hollowed  out  like 
a  cup;  while  the  genus  Iris  is  distinguished  by, its 
three  free  broad  petaloid  coloured  styles.  Sometimes 
the  portion  of  the  style  which  belongs  to  each  carpel 
branches,  as  in  Euphorbiaceae,  where  a  tripartite  style, 
each  arm  of  which  bifurcates,  corresponds  to  the  three 
carpels.  The  style  frequently  remains  very  short,  and  then  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  mere  constriction  between  the  ovary  and  stigma,  as  in  Viiis. 

The  S/igma ',  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  is  the  part  of  the  style  which 
is  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen.  When  pollination  takes  place  it  is 
covered  with  a  viscid  secretion,  and  usually  with  delicate  hairs  or  short  papilbe, 
constituting  a  glandular  structure  which  is  sometimes  merely  a  peculiarly  developed 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  style,  sometimes  a  si)ecial  organ  of  very  variable  ap- 
pearance attached  to  it.  The  form  of  the  stigma  always  has  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  pollen  by  insects  or  otherwise,  and  can  be 
understood  and  explained  only  when  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration.    A  few 


Fl<;.  -^1)5. — I^inptiirllnal  section  through 
the  iryti.-rccum  of  ^Ma  tricolor ;  SK  the 
aiiJtro(w>us  o\ules.  ^^h  ihannel  of  the  style, 
0  Its  o|ienint; :  in  the  huHow  of  the  stif^ina 
which  is  filled  with  the  sti^niatic  secretion 
are  |M>llen-f;niins  which  are  puttiiif;  out  their 
pollen-tubes. 


*  Zuccarini,  Nova  Acta  Ac.  I^opold,  XVI.  pt.  II.  p.  665. 

^  ^Ikhitiib  Uiitciauch.  ucl).  d.  anat.  Bau  dcs  Griffels  und  der  NarbcHf  Gottingen  1875.] 
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specially  interesting  cases  will  be  described  in  Book  III;  it  is  sufficient  now  to 
mention  that  the  surface  of  the  stigma  forms  the  exit  of  the  open  channel  of  the 
slyle  when  there  is  one ;  if  this  channel  is  closed  or  entirely  absent,  the  stigma 
has  the  app)earance  of  a  superficial  glandular  structure  upon  or  beneath  the  apex 
of  the  style  or  of  its  arms.  If  these  arms  are  long  and  slender,  and  covered  with 
JoDg  hairs,  the  stigma  has  the  form  of  a  pencil  or  tuft  of  hairs  or  feathers,  as  in 
Grasses;  in  Solanacese  and  Cruciferse  the  moist  surface  of  the  stigma  covers  a 
knob-like  indented  thickening  at  the  end  of  the  style ;  in  Papaver  it  forms  a  many- 
.rtyed  star  on  the  lobed  style.  Sometimes  the  stigmatic  portion  of  the  style  is 
greatly  swollen,  as  in  the  Asclepiadeae,  where  the  two  monocarpellary  and  distinct 
'  ovaries  cohere  by  the  stigmas ;  the  true  stigmatic  surface  into  which  the  pollen-tubes 
penetrate  lies  in  this  case  concealed  on  the  under  side  of  the  stigma  ^ 

The  Nectaries  *.  Wherever  pollination  is  effected  by  insects,  glandular  organs 
are  found  in  the  flowers  which  secrete  odoriferous  and  sapid  (generally  sweet) 
juices,  or  contain  them  within  their  delicate  cellular  tissue  from  which  they  are 
easily  sucked  out.  These  juices  are  included  under  the  term  Nectary  the  organs 
which  produce  them  being  the  Nectaries.  The  position,  form,  and  morphological 
sig^ficance  of  the  nectaries  are  very  various,  and  always  stand  in  immediate 
relation  to  the  special  contrivances  for  the  pollination  of  the  flower  by  means  of 
insects.  The  nectaries  are  often  nothing  but  glandular  portions  of  tissue  on  the 
foliar  or  axial  parts  of  the  flower ;  very  often  they  project  in  the  form  of  cushions 
of  more  delicate  tissue,  or  take  the  form  of  stalked  or  sessile  protuberances ;  or 
whole  foliar  structures  of  the  perianth,  of  the  androecium,  or  even  of  the  gynaeceum, 
are  transformed  into  peculiar  structures  for  the  secretion  and  accumulation  of 
the  nectar.  Since  it  is  quite  impossible  to  treat  these  organs  morphologically  in 
general  termsy  a  few  examples  may  serve  to  show  the  student  where  he  will 
have  to  look  for  the  nectaries  in  different  flowers.  In  Fritillaria  imperialis  the 
nectaries  are  shallow  excavations  on  the  inner  side  of  the  perianih-leaves  near  their 
base,  large  clear  drops  of  nectar  exuding  from  them ;  in  Elccagnus  fusca  a  glan- 
dular annular  cushion  on  the  gamophyllous  perianth  (Fig.  384  </) ;  in  Rheum  slight 
glandular  protuberances  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  (Fig.  391  ^r);  in  Nicottand 
an  annular  callosity  at  the  base  of  the  superior  ovary ;  in  the  Umbelliferae  a  fleshy 
cushion  surrounding  the  bases  of  the  styles  united  above  the  inferior  ovary  (Fig. 
383  hh^  p.  559);  in  Compositae  they  are  also  at  the  base  of  the  style  (Fig.  393). 
In  Citrus y  Cobcsa  scandens,  Labiatae,  and  Ericaceae,  the  nectary  appears  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  floral  axis  or  receptacle  in  the  form  of  an  annular  zone  beneath  the 
ovary  (Figs.  387  d^  390  A,  /),  &c. ;  in  Cruciferae  and  Fc^opyrum  in  the  form  of 
four  or  six  roundish  or  club-shaped  outgrowths  or  warts  between  the  filaments,  &c. 
An  abortive  stamen  is  converted  into  a  nectary  in  the  Gesneraceae ;  in  Cucumis  Melo 
(the  Melon)  the  whole  androecium  is  replaced  in  the  female  and  the  gynaeceum  in 
the  male  flowers  by  a  similar  organ.  As  a  rule  the  nectaries  occur  deep  down 
among  the  other  parts  of  the  flower ;  and  when  they  secrete  nectar,  it  collects  at  the 

'  On  the  position  of  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  in  relation  to  the  placentoc  in  different  plants,  see 
Robert  Brown.  Misc.  Bot.  Works,  Ray  Soc.  1867,  vol.  I.  pp.  553-563. 

•  [Behrens,  Die  Nectarien  der  Bluthen,  Flora,  1879. — Bonnier,  Les  nectaires,  Ann.  d.  sci.  nat. 
s^r.  6.  t.  VII.] 
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bottom  of  the  flowers,  as  in  Nicotiana  and  Labials.  Frequently,  however,  special 
hollow  receptacles  are  constructed  Tor  this  purpose,  as  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
bag-like  appendages  of  the  perianth -leaves  (Fig.  396),  usually  called  Spurs.  In 
Viola  only  one  of  the  perianth-leaves  forms  a  hollow  spur,  into  which  the  ap- 
pendages of  two  stamens  are  prolonged  and  secrete  the  nectar.  The  cup-shaped 
stalked  petals  oi  HclUiorus  and  the  slipper-shaped  petals  ot  N^ella  secrete  at  the 
bottom  of  their  cavity  the  nectar  which  gathers  there. 

The  Ovule  (macrosporangiuro)  of  Angiosperms  usually  consists  of  a  ckaiijr 
developed,  sometimes  even  very  long  stalk  or  Funiculus  (as  in  Opunlia  and  Phm- 
baginese)— which,  however,  is  sometimes  entirely  wanting,  as  in  Grasses — and  one 
or  two  integuments  which  enclose  the  nucellus.  [The  general  rule  is  that  tbe 
ovules  of  the  gamopetalous  Dicotyledons  have  one  integument,  and  that  the  ovules 
of  the  apetalous  and  polypetalous  Dicotyledons  as  also  those  of  the  Monocoiyledcms 
have  two  integuments.  Exceptions  occur,  however  :  thus,  among  gamopetalous 
Dicotyledons  the  Frimulaces,  Myrsineie,  Flumbaginacese,  and  Cucurbitacex  have 
two  integuments;  and  among  apetalous  and  polypetalous  Dicotyledons  the  following 


have  only  one  integument,  the  Loases,  Pittosporese,  Umbelliferse,  Callilriche, 
Empelrum,  Hippuris,  and  Escallonia  (Warming).]  A  third  envelojte,  the  Aril,  is 
frequently  formed  subsequently  (as  in  Myrislica,  Euonymus,  Aspkodtlus  lulea,  Alvi 
subtuberculala,  &c.  When  the  ovule  is  the  terminal  structure  of  the  floral  axis, 
and  has  a  short  funiculus,  it  is  ortholropous,  as  in  Piperacea:  and  Polygonacez; 
the  campy loiro pons  form,  i,(.  where  the  nucellus  together  with  its  integuments 
is  itself  curved,  is  comparatively  rare,  but  occurs  in  Grasses,  Fluviales,  Caryo- 
phyllca;,  &c.  The  usual  form  of  the  ovule  of  Angiosperms  is  the  anatropous; 
the  nucellus  together  with  its  integuments  is  inverted,  so  that  the  micropyle  faces 
the  point  of  origin  of  the  funiculus  from  the  placenta  (hilum)  (Figs.  38a,  E,  383) ; 
in  this  case  the  funiculus  runs  up  the  side  of  the  ovule,  coalesces  with  it,  and  is 
termed  the  Raphe.  The  micropyle  is  frequently,  especially  in  Monocotyledons, 
formed  by  the  inner  integument  only  of  the  nucellus;  but  sometimes,  especially 
among  Dicotyledons,  the  omer  inlegumcnt  grows  also  above  the  opening  of  the 
inner  one,  and  the  channel  of  the  micropyle  is  then  formed  at  its  outer  part  (the 
Exoslonu)  by  the  outer,  at  its  inner  part  (the  EnJoslomt)  by  the  inner  integument. 
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When  there  are  two  or  three  integuments,  the  innermost  (the  Primint  of  Mirbel) 
b  gcDcrallj  formed  first,  then  the  outer  one  (the  Stcundine),  and  finally,  usually  at 
inmch  later  period,  the  Aril ;  the  order  of  development  is  therefore  basipetal  in 
reference  to  the  axis  of  (he  ovule.  The  transverse  zone  from  which  the  single 
or  the  two  true  integuments  spring  is  termed  the  Chalaza  (more  correctly  the  base 
of  the  ovule). 

The  integuments  are  usually  only  a  few  layers  of  cells  in  thickness,  and  have 
the  appearance,  especially  when  they  enclose  a  large  nucellus,  of  thin  membranes 


(Fig.  38a,  E).  But  when  only  one  integument  is  developed,  the  nucellus  usually 
remains  very  small,  while  the  integument  becomes  thick  and  solid,  extending  far 
beyond  tbe  nucellus,  and  forming,  before  fertilisation,  (he  principal  mass  of  the  ovule, 
as  in  Hippurh  (Fig.  360),  Umbclliferse  (Fig.  383),  and  Compositie  (Fig.  393). 

There  is  still  much  doubt  about  the  history  of  development  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  ovule ' ;  the  following  may  be  stated  as  certain  or  at  least  probable. 
In  the  formation  of  the  erect  orthoiropous  ovule  (he  apex  of  the  floral  axis  rises 
within  (he  ovary  as  a  roundish  or  conical  ovoid  protuberance  which  forms  the 


'  [For 


:  i«fra.  p.  fyC--] 
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nucellus;  an  annular  wall  grows  up  flrst,  and  finally  envelopes  tbe  nnceUus  and  ! 
exlends  beyond  it  as  an  integument  If  a  second  outer  integument  is  fonaed  ib 
addition,  this  arises  in  a  similar  manner,  and  grows  up  around  the  first  (as  in 
Piperacete,  Polyeonaceae,  &c.).  The  anatropous  ovule  may  be  at  first  a  straight  or 
slightly  curved  projection  of  tissue  (as  in  Fig.  397,  /),  but  it  immediately  bccosKt 
evidently  curved  at  the  spot  where  the  first  or  the  single  integument  springs  from  il 
(Fig.  397,  //,  ///,  IV) ;  the  apical  part  enclosed  by  the  integument  then  fonns  tbe 
nucellus,  while  ihe  subjacent  basal  part  becomes  the  fimiculus.  As  tbe  integunKUs 
arise,  the  curvature  becomes  gradually  stronger,  and  ihe  nucellus  becomes  inverted 
even  before  the  outer  integument  has  entirely  developed.  This  latter  is  therefore 
not  formed  on  the  side  next  to  the  raphe,  but  clothes  all  the  free  part  of  the 
ovule,  right  and  left  of  the  raphe  (Fig.  397,  V,  VT,  VIT).  Cramer  was  the  Grst  to 
point  out  that  anatropous  ovules  may  originate  in  another  way  (and  this  is  probaU; 


the  most  common  case),  the  ovule  developing  as  a  secondary  lateral  projection 
beneath  the  apex  of  the  young  conical  funiculus,  and  curving  backwards  subse- 
quently towards  the  basQ.  of  the  latler.  This  inversion  takes  place  while  the  sin^ 
or  the  inner  inlegument  is  enveloping  the  nucellus  from  the  summit  of  the  funi- 
culus;  the  second  iniegumeni,  if  there  be  one,  then  similarly  clothes  the  free  pan 
(see  Fig.  398,  B,  C).  Kiihne '  has  indeed  thrown  some  doubt  on  the  actual  lateral 
origin  of  the  nucellus,  not  only  in  Compositse,  but  also  in  Solatium,  Htdira,  Fiuhtie, 
Begonia,  &c.  I  have,  however,  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  number  of 
different  stages  of  development  in  this  respect,  and  not  only  of  convincing  myself 
that  the  funiculus  arises  laterally  with  respect  to  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis,  but  also 
that  (he  nucellus,  when  first  visible,  stands  laterally  also  below  the  apex  of  the  funi- 
culus.    It  is  possible  that  the  observation  of  peculiarly  favourable  cases  will  remove 


'  Kohne,  Ucbet  die  BlUthcnen  I  wick  clung  bci  den  Composilen.  Berlin  1866.  [Kohne's  vkw  it 
supported  liy  Ilaenlciii's  oliscrvalioiis  (Beit.  i.  Enlwickchingifieschichtc  der  CompositcoblutlK, 
Schci.k's  .Miuhdlunudi,  II.  lS;f).] 
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die  hst  remaining  doubt  on  this  point'.  Cramer  has  shown  in  a  number  of 
other  instances  that  all  stages  of  the  metamorphosis  of  ovules  occur  when  the 
flower  is  developed  in  a  monstrous  condition,  leading  also  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  nucellus  is  a  lateral  development  on  the  funiculus  of  the  ovule.  M  ilformations 
ci  Ddphinium  elatum^  where  the  ovules  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels,  show 
that  the  carpel  is  transformed  into  a  flat  open  pinnate  leaf,  .the  lobes  of  which  are 
the  metamorphosed  ovules.  The  nucellus  here  springs  from  the  upper  or  inner 
tide  of  the  lobe  of  the  leaf  which  represents  the  transformed  funiculus  together 
vith  the  integument.  In  Meliloius^  Primula  chimnsis^  and  Umbelliferae,  Cramer 
bond  the  same  to  be  the  case'.  Relying  on  this  and  other  facts,  and  on  the 
ijpotbesis  that  the  ovule  is  never  a  terminal  structure  of  the  floral  axis,  Cramer ' 
idopted  the  view  that  die  ovule  is  either  a  metamorphosed  leaf  or  part  of  a  leaf 
a  tooth  or  outgrowth  of  the  upper  surface).  The  ovule  of  Primulaceae  and  Com- 
x>sitae  he  considered  to  be  a  whole  leaf,  and  he  supposed  that  closer  observation 
rould  show  the  same  to  be  the  case  in  other  flowers  also,  especially  in  those 
rbere  the  flower  is  said  to  possess  a  solitary'  'reputed  terminal  ovule,'  as  Urtica 
and  Taxus)t  and  perhaps  also  the  Dipsacaccse  and  others.  The  nucellus  would  in 
his  case  be  a  new  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  ovular  leaf,  the  funiculus  would 
x>rrespond  to  the  base  of  this  leaf,  and  the  integuments  to  its  upper  part,  which  is 
bided  once  or  twice  in  the  form  of  a  cup  or  hood  round  the  nucellus.  On  the 
Mher  hand  he  would  consider  as  only  portions  of  the  leaf  (teeth  or  outgrowths  of 
.he  upp)er  surface)  all  those  ovules  which  spring  singly  or  in  numbers  from  the 
margin  or  upper  surface  of  carpellary  leaves,  as  those  of  Cycadeae,  Abietineae  (?), 
Liliaceae,  Umbelliferae,  Ranunculaceae,  Resedaceae,  Cruciferae,  Leguminosae,  &c.  In 
:hese  cases  the  nucellus  would  be  a  new  formation  on  the  surface  of  the  lobe,  the 
funiculus  would  correspond  to  its  base,  and  the  integuments  to  its  upper  part  folded 
>nce  or  twice  round  the  nucellus  in  the  form  of  a  cup.  Only  in  those  few  plants  in 
irhich  the  ovule  has  no  integument  would  the  naked  nucellus  or  entire  ovule  corre- 
spond to  this  lobe  of  the  carpellary  leaf.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  book  I  expressed 
my  agreement  with  Cramer's  view,  but  with  a  reservation  with  respect  to  Orchideae, 
being  especially  influenced  by  the  importance  which  I  then  attached  to  the  morpho- 
logical equivalency  of  the  nucellus  in  all  Phanerogams.  Further  reflection  has, 
however,  deprived  this  reason  of  its  importance;  and  I  am  the  more  induced  to 
ascribe  different  morphological  significations  to  the  ovules,  according  to  their  mode 
of  origin  and  their  position,  because  (as  has  been  shown  by  Magnus,  Rohrbach, 
Hanstein,  and  Schmitz*)  in  Piperaceae,  Typhaceae,  and  Naiadeae  the  ovule  is 
actually  the  terminal  structure  of  the  floral  axis,  and  in  Naias  this  terminal  ovule 
is  also  anatropous.     In  these  statements  I  not  only  find  the  confirmation  of  my 


*  Schenk  writes,  *  that  which  ap|)ears  plausible  enough  in  the  Composite  is  certainly  not  the 
in  other  families;  the  ovule  is  not  a  lateral  branch  of  the  primitive  rudiment,  but  this  itself 

derelopes  into  the  ovule.' 

■  Compare  also  H.  von  Mohl,  Vermischte  Schriften,  pi.  I.  figs  27-29. 

*  Cramer,  Bildungsabweichungen  bci  einigen  wichtigeren  Pflanzenfamilicn  und  die  morpho- 
logische  Bedeotung  des  Pflanzeneies  (ZUrich  1869,  p.  120),  where  the  literature  of  this  subject  has 
been  carefully  treated. 

*  These  researches  have  been  already  quoted ;  [see  also  Eichler,  Helosideen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1868, 
and  Stra^burger,  Coniferen  und  Gnetaceen,  1872.] 
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own  observations  on  Chenopodiaceae  and  Polygonaceae,  but  they  also  warrant 
the  assumption  that  the  ovules  previously  described  by  Payer  as  terminal  are 
really  so.  Since,  however,  it  is  not  my  object  here  to  enter  into  a  detailed  proof 
of  theoretical  matters,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  to  summarise  the  various 
phenomena. 

With  respect  to  position,  the  following  classes  may  first  of  all  be  distinguished:— 

A.  Ovules  produced  on  the  Carpels  and  springing  from  the  carpellary  leaves ; 
and  either 

1.  Marginal,  from  the  reflexed  margins  of  the  carpels  (Figs.  385,  386, 

387*  390) ;  or, 

2.  Superficial,  from  the  whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  reflexed  halves 
of  carpellary  leaves,  always  apparently  with  the  exception  of  the 
mid-rib  of  the  carpellary  leaf  (Fig.  357,  382). 

3.  Axillary  or  basal,  arising  from  the  base  of  the  upper -surface  of  the 

carpel  or  in  the  axil  of  the  carpel  {Ranunculus,  Sedum,  Zanichellia 
according  to  Warming^). 


'  See  Warming,  Rech.  sur  la  ramification  des  Phanerogames,  Kopenhagen  1^72,  p  2  J.  Tab.  XI. 
fig  I -10.  Axillary  ovules  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  buds  (caulomes)  than  arc  the  axillary 
sporangia  of  Lycopodium. 

[The  question  of  the  morphological  significance  of  the  placenta  and  of  the  ovule  is  one  which 
has  been  much  discussed  of  late.  With  regard  to  the  placenta,  Schleiden,  starting  with  the  concep- 
tion of  the  ovule  as  being  a  bud,  considered  the  placenta  to  be  necessarily  an  axial  structure, 
inasmuch  as  only  axial  structures  normally  bear  buds  (Princip'es  of  Scientific  Botany.  1849, 
pp.  382  ff.).  a  view  which  was  adopted  and  developed  more  especially  by  French  botanists  (see 
Payer,  Organogenic).  According  to  a  second  view,  the  placenta  is  a  portion  of  the  carpel  itself, 
usually  of  its  margin,  that  is,  that  it  is  always  borne  by  a  leaf.  This  view  has  been  revived  of  late 
years  by  Van  Tieghem  (Rcch.  sur  la  structure  du  pistil,  1871),  by  Celako\-sky  (Ueb.  Placenten  and 
Hemmungsbildungen  der  Carpelle,  Sitzbcr.  der  k  bohm.  Ges.,  Prag,  1875  ;  Veigl.  Darstellung  der 
Placenten,  ibid.  1876),  by  Braun  (Bemcrk.  ueb.  Placentenbildung,  Sitzber.  d  bot.  Ver.  d.  prov.  Brand. 
1874),  and  Eichler  (Hliilhendiagramme,  II.  1878)  has  now  accepted  it.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
written  in  support  of  these  two  theories,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  cither  of  them  satisfactorily 
explains  every  possible  case :  if  the  former  must  ev-idently  be  forced  when  it  is  applied  to  a  case  of 
parietal  placentation,  this  is  equally  the  case  with  the  latter  when  it  is  applied  to  free-central  placcn- 
tation,  as  in  the  Primulacew.  Both  these  attempts  at  generalisation  seem  to  be  too  arbitrary.  In 
consequence  a  third  view  has  been  promulgated,  more  especially  by  Huisgen  (Untersuch.  ueb.  die 
Entwickelung  der  Plncenten,  Bonn  1873)  and  formerly  .held  by  Eichler  (Bliithendiagramme,  1. 1875), 
that  the  nature  of  the  placenta  is  not  the  same  in  all  ca  es.  In  the  Priihulaces,  for  instance,  it 
belongs  to  the  floral  axis,  and,  according  to  Huisgen.  this  is  also  the  case  in  certain  instances  of 
axilc  placentation,  as  in  the  Solanaceae.  Lobeliacege  Ericaceo?,  Malvaceae,  and  Hypericacex,  the 
placenta  in  these  orders  being  a  prolongation  of  the  stem ;  it  also  belongs  to  the  axis  in  such  forms 
as  the  Pipcracece,  in  so  far  as  any  placenta  can  be  said  to  exist  in  them  at  all :  in  the  Violaoese  and 
Leguminosae  and  in  Monocotyledons  the  placenta  is  a  development  of  the  carpels :  finally,  in  Crnd- 
ferce  and  Rescdacew,  and,  accoiding  to  Barcianu.  in  the  Onagraceae  (Ueb.  die  Bliithenbildung  der 
Onagraccen,  Schcnk's  Mittheilungen,  II.  1875),  the  placenta  is  an  independent  organ,  profaablv  a 
phyllonie,  a  view  which  was  held  by  Treviranus  (Physiologic,  II.  1838). 

Now  with  regard  to  the  ovule.  Schleiden,  Braun,  and  most  of  the  older  botanists  regarded 
the  ovule  as  being  a  bud,  but  many  regarded  it  as  a  leaf  or  part  of  a  leaf  (for  the  early  history  of  the 
subject  see  Braun,  Polyembryonie  und  Keimung  von  CaUbogyne,  i860),  a  view  which,  as  stated 
al)ove  in  the  text,  has  been  more  recently  revived  by  Cramer ;  this  \'iew  has  been  further  developed 
by  Celakovsky  (Ueb.  die  morphol.  Bedeutung  der  Samenknospen,  Flora,  1874;  Zur  Discussion 
ucbcr  das  Eichen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1875,  and  Vergriinungsgeschichte  der  Eicheh  von  Alliaria  oficinalis, 
ibid.  1875,  und  von  Trifdiuvi  refens,  ibid.  1877^,  and  so  far  modified  that,  according  to  him,  the 
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B.  Oniles  produced  on  the  Axis  and  springing  from  the  prolongation  of  the 
floral  axis  within  the  ovary,  the  carpels  themselves  being  sterile;  these  may 
be  either — 

4.  Lateral^  when  they  stand  beside  or  below  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis, 

which  either  rises  as  a  columella  and  bears  a  number  of  ovules  (as 
in  Fig.  392),  or  is  arrested  in  its  development,  so  that  the  single 
ovule  formed  appears  terminal  (as  in  Fig.  393) ;  or, 

5.  Terminal^  when  the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  itself  becomes  the  nucellus 

(as  in  Fig.  391,  and  in  Piperaceae,  Naiasy  Typha,  &c.). 

To  which  of  these  classes  the  ovules  belong  in  any  given  plant  must  be  decided 
in  each  separate  case  ;  the  position  on  the  margin  of  the  carpels  is  by  far  the  most 
common  among  Angiosperms,  both  the  superficial  and  the  axial  position  belonging 
only  to  single  families  or  genera.  If  these  facts  are  compared  with  what  occurs  in 
Gymnosperms,  the  ovules  of  Cycadeae  must  be  classed  with  the  marginal  carpellary, 
those  of  many  Cupressineae  with  the  superficial  description ;  while  those  of  Taxus 
are  axial  and  terminal,  and  those  of  Salisbuna  lateral. 

When  the  position  of  the  ovules  is  given,  so  also  is  some  information  as  to  their 
morphological  significance:  the  terminal  ovules  may  be  regarded  as  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  axis,  the  lateral  as  equivalents  of  whole  leaves,  the  marginal  as  branches 
of  leaves  (laciniae,  pinnae,  or  lobes) ;  the  superficial  OMiles  may  be  included  in  the 
category  of  such  foliar  outgrowths  as  we  have  already  found  to  occur  in  the  form  of 


omle  is  ft  metamorphosed  segment  of  a  carpellary  leaf,  a  definition  which  Eichler  has  now  accepted 
(BluUiendiagTamme,  II).  A  third  view,  the  one  stated  in  the  text,  is  now  held  by  many,  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  Ae  placenta,  the  moq)hological  value  or  *  dignity  *  of  the  ovule  is  not  always  the  same. 

Of  these  views,  the  one  which  ajipears  to  be  the  most  true  to  nature  is  the  one  which  allows 
the  greatest  latitude :  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  refer  an  ovule  to  one  of  the  categories, 
caolome  and  phyllome,  for  its  position  docs  not  necessarily  indicate  its  morphological  significance. 
Thus,  a  lateral  ovule,  as  in  Composite  and  Primulacese,  might  be  either  a  leaf  or  a  bud ;  its  probable 
leaf-nature  in  these  cases  depends  entirely  on  teratological  evidence,  which  is  of  very  doubtful  value, 
lor  an  organ  in  a  monstrous  condition  does  not  necessarily  assume  its  primitive  archetypical  form. 
Again,  an  organ  borne  by  a  leaf  does  not  necessarily  represent  some  typical  part  of  the  leaf,  witness 
the  adventitious  buds  which  are  developed  on  leaves  in  many  cases,  and  the  ovules  which  cover  the 
snrfiioe  of  the  carpels  in  Nuphar  luteum  and  Brasenia  peltata  (Strasburger,  Angiospcrmen  und  Gymno- 
■pcnncn,  p.  57). 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  endeavouring  to  regard  the  ovule  as  a  caulomc  or  a  phyllome  may 
be  got  over  by  regarding  it  as  an  *  emergence'  (Strasburger,  loc.  cit.),  borne  sometimes  on  an  axial, 
sometimes  on  a  foliar  member.  This  view,  to  be  completely  satisfactory,  ought  to  be  applicable 
also  to  pollen-sacs  and  to  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  This  cannot  be  quite  accu- 
rately done,  for  an  emergence  (p.  162  ante)  is  described  as  being  developed  not  only  from  the 
epidermal  layer  but  also  from  the  subjacent  cells  of  the  organ  bearing  it ;  and  we  know  that  the 
sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  (except  those  of  Isottes)  and  the  pollen-sacs  of  Pinus  are 
derived  from  one  or  more  epidermal  cells.  Goebel  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1881)  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
a  sporangium  (ovule,  pollen-sac)  is  simply  a  sporangium,  an  organ  sui  generis  as  much  as  a  stem  or 
a  leaf. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  here  with  reference  to  the  morphological  significance  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  ovule.  The  view  has  been  often  expressed  that  the  integuments  of  the  ovule  are 
homologous  with  the  indusium  of  Ferns;  this  is  opposed  by  Strasburger  (Angiospermen  und 
Gynmospermen)  and  by  Goebel  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1881)  on  the  ground  that  the  integuments  arise  from 
the  ovule  itself,  whereas  the  indusium  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  leaf  bearing  the  sporangium.  These 
organs  are  analogous,  but  not  homologous.] 
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sporangia  in  Lycopodium,  These  explanations  are  so  far  confirmed  by  the  occorrencc 
of  malformations,  that  the  lateral  axial  and  the  marginal  carpellary  ovules  are  often 
enough  transformed  into  foliar  structures  of  ordinary  form,  while  this  appears  never 
to  occur  with  terminal  or  superficial  ovules. 

These  remarks  have  at  present  been  confined  to  the  ovule  as  a  whole,  althoogfa 
reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  theory  of  Cramer  on  the  various  morpho- 
logical relationships  of  the  nucellus  and  of  the  other  parts,  the  funiculus  and  the 
integuments.  Malformations  \  which  in  this  respect  are  even  more  instructive  than 
the  normal  development,  led  Cramer  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  ovule  appean 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  a  lateral  branch  or  of  the  whole  of  a  leaf,  the  funiculus  and 
the  integuments  together  correspond  to  the  foliar  structure  in  each  case ;  the  nuceUos 
arises  from  it  as  a  lateral  outgrowth,  while  the  integuments  correspond  to  the  hood- 
shaped  lamina  of  the  leaf,  growing  over  the  nucellus. 

The  ovules  are  sometimes  rudimentary ;  those  of  Balanophoreae  and  Santa- 
laceae  have  no  integument ;  the  nucellus  is  naked,  and  in  some  species  is  itself 
composed  of  only  a  few  cells.  In  Loranthaceae  the  development  does  not  even 
proceed  so  far  as  the  formation  of  a  distinctly  differentiated  ovule  ;  the  growth  of 
the  apex  of  the  floral  axis  ceases  so  soon  as  the  carpels  begin  to  be  formed ;  and  the 
cohesion  of  these  is  such  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  a  cavity  of  the  ovary; 
the  formation  of  the  embryo-sac  in  the  axial  part  of  the  tissue  of  the  inferior  ovary  is 
the  only  indication  that  this  spot  corresponds  to  the  ovule ;  and  since  more  than  one 
embryo-sac  is  formed,  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether  this  mass  of  tissue  must  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  or  of  several  ovules'. 

The  Developvient  of  the  Ovule  and  of  the  Embryo-sac^,  [The  first  indication  of 
the  development  of  the  ovule  is  the  division  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  surface 
(peiiclinal)  of  one  or  more  cells  lying  immediately  beneath  the  epidermis  of  the 
placenta^ ;  in  the  case  of  ovules  which  have  a  simple  structure  when  mature,  as  those 


*  [See  Masters,  Vegetable  Teratology,  1869;  and  Peyiitsch,  Zur  Tcratologie  der  Ovubi,  Fest- 
schrift d.  k.  k.  Zool.-Bot.  Gcs.  Wien,  1876.") 

'  Hofmeistcr,  Ntue  Bcilrage,  I  (Al)handl.  der  kon.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  VI).  [The 
rcmarknble  position  of  the  ovule  in  Hydnora  {Proioponche)  americana^  immersed  in  the  placental 
tissue,  is  comparable  with  that  of  the  sporangium  in  Isoetes  (Fig.  354).  It  is  not  posuUe  to 
say  at  present  if  the  embryo-sac  of  Hydnora  belongs,  like  that  of  the  Loranthaoeae,  to  an  ovule 
which  arises  as  a  prominence  on  the  placenta  and  is  subsequently  overgrown  by  it,  or  if  it  is 
developed  from  a  cell  of  the  placental  tissue,  the  ovule  not  becoming  differentiated  from  the  placenti. 
On  Hydnora  see  De  Bary,  Abhandl.  der  naturf.  Gesellsch.  zu  Halle,  vol.  X ;  Hooker,  Joum.  Linn. 
Soc.  vol.  XIV.  p.  182.] 

^  Hofmeister,  Neue  Beitrage  zur  Kcnntniss  der  Embryobildung  der  Phanerogamen,  Abhandl.  d. 
sachs.  Ges  d.  Wiss,  VI,  VII,  1859. — [Strasburger,  Die  Coniferen  und  Gnetaceen,  p.  409;  id.  Ueb. 
Befruchtung  und  Zclltheilung ;  id.  Ueb  Zellbildung  und  Zclltheilung.  3rd  ed. ;  id.  Die  AngiospenneD 
und  die  Gymnospermcn. — Warming,  De  I'ovulc,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  1878. — Vesquc,  Dcv,  do  sac 
embryonnaire  des  Phanerogames,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat  s^r,  6,  VI,  1878 ;  id.  Neue  Untersuchnngen,  Bot 
2^itg.  1879. — Treub  et  Mellink,  Notice  sur  le  dev.  du  sac  embryonnaire.  Arch.  Neerlandaises,  XV. — 
Fischer,  Zur  Kenntniss  der  Embrj'osacentwickelung,  Jenaisch.  Zeitschr.  XIV,  18S0. — Marshall 
Ward,  £mbryo-sac  of  Gymnaditiia  conopsea^  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  XX,  1880;  id.  Joum.  IJnn. 
Soc.  XVII,  1880.] 

*  [In  the  fouith  German  edition.  Prof.  Sachs,  relying  upon  the  observations  of  Hofmeister, 
regards  the  ovules  of  Orchidc^e  as  being  trichomes,  inasmuch  as  they  are  stated  by  Hofmeister  to  be 
developed  from  single  epidermal  cells  of  the  placenta.  Hofmeister's  observations  have  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  Strasburger  (Coniferen  und  Gnetaceen)  and  by  Warming  (/cc.  eii.).    The  ovules 
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of  Orchids,  only  a  single  cell  is  thus  divided,  in  other  cases  several.  By  repeated 
divisions  parallel  to  the  first  the  cells  are  multiplied,  and  a  protuberance  is  formed 
oonsisting  in  Orchids  (Fig.  397)  of  a  single  row  of  cells,  in  other  cases  of  a  number 
of  rows,  invested  by  the  epidermis ;  this  protuberance  is  the  nucellus. 

The  general  course  of  the  development  of  the  embryo-sac  is  as  follows :  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  row  in  simple  ovules  (Orchids,  Monoiropa\  the  terminal  cell  of 
the  axial  row  in  more  complex  ovules,  a  hypodermal  cell  therefore  \  becomes  distin- 
guished by  its  size  and  by  the  granularity  of  its  protoplasm.  This  cell  elongates  with 
the  growth  of  the  nucellus,  and  a  segment  is  cut  off  from  it  towards  its  upper 
(micropylar)  end  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  the  cutting  off  of 
a  second  segment  in  a  similar  manner ;  only  one  such  segment  is  cut  off  in  Tritonia 
amreoy  Anihericum  ramosutn^  Triglochin  palusire^  Luzula  ptlosa^  Tradescantia  vtrgtnica, 
Chmopodium  fmiidum^  Helianthemum  Rhodax,  etc.,  two  in  many  Rosacese:  when 
only  cme  segment  is  cut  off,  it  usually  divides  into  two  by  a  wall  parallel  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  nucellus  (antichnal),  and  whether  one  or  two  segments  have  been  primarily 
cut  off,  they  may  undergo  division  by  transverse  walls.  The  large  remaining  cell  now 
usually  is  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  into  two  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  one  or  both 
of  these  may  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner.  The  walls  which  are  formed  in  connexion 
with  these  divisions  are  remarkable  for  their  thickness  and  their  glistening  appearance. 
The  result  of  these  divisions  is  the  formation  of  a  row  of  three  or  four  cells  lying 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  nucellus ;  it  is  usually  the  lowest  cell  of  this  axial  row  which 
enlarges  and  becomes  the  embr}'o-sac,  causing  by  its  growth  the  absorption  of 
the  others. 

Before  going  into  further  detail  it  will  be  well  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
tenninology  which  is  to  be  used  in  describing  these  phenomena,  and  this  may  be  best 
done  by  comparing  them  with  those  which  accompany  the  development  of  the 
sporangia  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  ovule 
corresponds  to  a  sporangium,  and  we  see,  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  that  in  its  first  development  it  resembles  the  sporangia  of  Isoe'tes  in  that  it 
is  derived  not  from  the  epidermis  only  but  also  from  subjacent  cells,  and  that,  as  in 
the  sporangia  of  the  majority  of  Vascular  Cryptogams,  there  appears  within  it  at  an 
early  stage  a  hypodermal  cell  which  is  readily  distinguishable  from  the  cells  surround- 
ing it :  to  this  cell  the  tenn  archesporium  may  be  applied  as  well  here  as  in  speaking 
of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  Similarly  we  may  call  the  cell  or  cells  which  are  cut 
off  from  the  archesporium  toward  its  micropylar  end  iapetal  cells,  the  tapetum  being 
completed  in  these  plants  by  cells  of  the  nucellus,  a  condition  which  recalls  that  in 
SelagineUa.  The  further  divisions  of  the  archesporium  are  comparable  to  those  which 
take  place  in  the  sporangia  of  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  which  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mother-cells  of  the  spores :  the  axial  row  of  cells  is  then  a  row  of  spore- 
mother-cells,  and,  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  developes  into  the  embryo-sac,  the 


of  Ordiids  are  developed  in  the  manner  described  above  in  the  text.  Wanning  also  states  that  in 
many  cases  the  first  cell-divisions  make  their  appearance  in  the  layer  next  but  one  to  the  epidermis 
(Xi6«s,  Ffo/a,  Ficaria,  Gtum,  Lamium,  Symphytum,  Verhascum),  or  even  in  a  deeper  layer  {Malva, 
PiMmm).'} 

*  [In  Carix  prtecox,  according  to  Fischer,  the  archesporium  is  derived  from  a  more  deeply 
placed  cell  of  the  nucellus.] 

pp 
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embryo-sac  in  the  ovule  of  an  Angiosperm  is  equivalent  to  one  of  the  spore-mother- 
cells  in  the  sporangium  of  a  Vascular  Cryptogam. 

Among  the  more  important  deviations  from  the  above  described  mode  of  the 
development  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  In  Tulipa  Gn^ 
neriana  and  in  Lilium  bulbiferum^  according  to  Treub  and  Mellink,  the  arcbesporiam 
undergoes  no  division,  but  simply  enlarges  and  becomes  the  embiyo-sac.  In  t 
number  of  cases  described  by  Strasburger  (Angiospermen  und  Gymnospermen)  and 
Fischer  {Myosurus  minimus,  Senecio  vulgaris,  Lamium  maculaiam^  Delphinium  trans' 
tylon  and  villosum,  Sisyrinchium  iridi/olium.  Orchis  paUens,  Gymnadmia  amopaia^ 
Monoiropa  Hypopifys^  and  several  Grasses)  no  tapetal  cells  are  fornied.  In  AUsma 
Plantago,  Allium  fistulosum,  Chenopodium  foBlidum,  and  Sabulina  Imigifoiia,  the  arcfae- 
sporium  only  divides  once,  that  is,  it  produces  a  row  of  only  two  cells,  the  lower  of 
which  becomes  the  embryo-sac 

It  has  been  not  unfrequently  observed  that  the  terminal  cell  of  more  than  one 
of  the  rows  of  cells  of  which  the  nucellus  primarily  consists  assumes  the  characters 
of  an  archesporial  cell :  in  such  cases  the  archesporium  is  multiceUular,  a  condition 
which  is  the  normal  one  in  IsoeUs  among  Vascular  Cryptogams.  This  appears  to 
be  commonly  the  case  among  the  Rosaceae.  In  Fragaria  vesca  Strasburger  found 
(and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of  Fischer  on  Cydonia  japomca, 
Geum  strictum,  Sanguisorha  pratensis,  Rubus  ccesius,  and  Agrimonia  Empalorii\ 
several  archesporial  cells  forming  a  hypodermal  layer  or  row.  Each  of  these 
cells  behaves  in  the  manner  already  described:  one  or  two  tapetal  ceUs  are  cut 
off,  and  then  the  cell  undergoes  division  so  a^  to  form  a  row  consisting  of  three 
or  four  cells.  The  lowest  cell  of  each  of  these  rows  now  begins  to  develope  into 
an  embryo  sac,  but  the  cell  of  the  axial  row  developes  more  rapidly  than  the 
others,  causing  their  absorption ;  it  is  this  cell  which  constitutes  the  embryo-sac 
In  Rosa  livida  Strasburger  has  observed  that  the  uppermost  cells  of  the  rows, 
which  usually  consist  of  four  cells,  but  sometimes  of  ^vt  or  even  six,  develope  and 
enlarge,  and  the  second  cell  of  the  row  often  does  the  same.  In  the  process  of 
development  some  of  these  commencing  embryo-sacs  become  absorbed,  as  do  also 
the  tapetal  cells  and  the  layers  of  cells  which  have  been  formed  at  the  apex  of  the 
nucellus  by  the  repeated  division  of  the  epidermal  layer;  one  of  them  generally 
extends  to  the  integument  and  becomes  the  largest  embryo-sac,  but  the  mature 
ovule  contains  several  embryo-sacs.  Tulasne  has  pointed  oiit  ^  that  in  the  Crucifcrae 
{Cheiranlhus  Cheiri)  several  embryo-sacs  are  developed,  but  only  one  of  them  is 
persistent.  These  phenomena  recall  the  fact  that  in  Taxus,  Ginkgo,  Ths^a  and 
Gnetum,  among  Gymnosperms,  several  embryo-sacs  are  at  first  formed.]  The 
multiplicity  of  embryo-sacs  in  the  ovary  of  Viscum  cannot  be  included  under  this 
head,  for  the  absence  of  the  differentiation  of  the  ovule  makes  it  uncertain  whether 
the  mass  of  tissue  in  the  ovary,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  one  or  of  several  ovules. 

[In  a  great  number  of  cases  the  epidermis  of  the  nucellus  remains  a  single  layer 
of  cells,  but  not  unfrequently  two  layers  are  formed  at  the  apex  of  the  nucellus  by 
the  periclinal  division  of  the  primary  epidermis  (dermatogen).    In  some  cases  several 


*  [Etudes  d'embryogenie  vegetalc,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  XII,  1849.] 
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tafen  of  cells  are  thus  formed  constituting  a  sort  of  cap  at  the  apex  of  the  nucellus : 
this  is  indicated  in  ffippurts,  and  it  is  well  seen  in  Delphinium,  Helianthemum,  and  in 
the  Rosaceae ;  to  the  last  case  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
In  Geum  urbanum^  Iris  Pseudacorus,  and  Agrostemma  the  whole  free  surface  of  the 
nuceUus  is  covered  by  a  number  of  layers  of  cells  which  have  been  formed  in  this 
manner  (Warming). 

The  integuments  are  developed  as  outgrowths  of  the  nucellus.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  ovule  has  only  a  single  integument,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  developed 
ftom  the  epidermis  of  the  nucellus.  When  the  ovule  has  two  integuments,  the 
inner  one  is  developed  principally  from  the  epidermis,  the  outer  principally  from 
the  subjacent  cells  ^.  Cell-division  and  growth  take  place  in  a  zone  encircling  the 
nncellus,  and  thus  the  integument  grows  up,  at  first  as  a  ring,  but  later  as  a  con- 
tinnous  membrane  investing  it.  Accordingly  as  this  zone  is  narrow  or  broad,  the 
integmnent  will  consist  (in  thickness)  of  one  or  more  layers  of  cells.  As  a  general 
nde  the  inner  integument  in  those  cases  in  which  two  are  present  is  developed 
fiist ;  exceptions  to  it  appear  to  occur,  according  to  Warming,  in  Euphorbia^  Cuphea, 
Mahefitta  glabraia. 

In  some  cases  three  integuments  appear  to  be  present  (Asphodelus  iuieus  and 
crUicus^  Reseda  lulea),  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  external  one  is  to  be  regarded 
an  arillus.  On  the  other  hand  it  appears,  in  some  cases  in  which  two  integuments 
developed,  as  if  only  one  were  present  ( Viola,  Ficus,  Convallaria,  Orchis,  Tro- 
paolum^  Delphinium)',  this  is  due  to  the  very  intimate  connexion  of  the  two  in- 
teguments.] 

The  further  behaviour  of  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms  differs  in  many  ways 
from  that  of  Gymnosperms.  In  Gymnosperms  it  remains  surrounded  by  a  thick 
layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  till  after  fertilisation  has  taken  place ;  it  is  com- 
paratively small,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  strongly  developed  nuclear  protuberance. 
In  Angiosperms,  on  the  other  hand,  the  embr}'o-sac  has  grown  considerably  even 
l>efore  fertilisation ;  it  usually  supplants  the  surrounding  tissue  of  the  nucellus  so  far 
that  it  remains  enveloped  by  only  a  thin  layer  of  it,  or  is  even  in  actual  contact  with 
the  inner  surface  of  the  inner  integument,  as  in  Orchideae'(Fig.  397,  VIF),  In  such 
cases  the  tissue  of  the  apex  of  the  ovule  often  still  remains  entire  (as  in  Aroideae), 
bat  frequently  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac  bursts  through  it,  and  projects  into  the 
micropyle  (as  in  Crocus  and  Labiatae),  or  even  grows  out  beyond  it  as  a  long  tube 
{f.g-  San/alum).  The  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  sac  also  frequently  extends  con- 
siderably; in  many  gamopetalous  Dicotyledons  it  puts  out  vermiform  appendages 
which  penetrate  into  and  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  integument,  as  in  Rhinanlhus, 
Laihraa,  and  some  Labiatse.  While  this  process  of  growth  is  proceeding,  the  proto- 
plasm which  at  first  fills  up  the  whole  sac  becomes  full  of  vacuoles ;  a  large  sap- 
cavity  arises  surrounded  by  a  parietal  mass  of  protoplasm,  which  accumulates 
especially  in  the  apical  prominence  and  at  the  bottom   of  the  embryo-sac,  while 


'  [According  to  Wanning  the  integuments  are  developed  in  some  cases  from  the  dermatogen 
mlooe ;  as  in  Orchis^  Primula  ehinensis,  Ceniradenia  florihunda,  Lysimaehia  verticUlcUa,  Linnta  perenm 
(Strasborger),  and  Begonia  heraeleifolia,  among  plants  which  have  two  integuments,  and  in  Peperomia 
and  Momotropa  among  thbse  which  have  only  one  integument.  This  mode  of  development  of  the 
integuments  is  comparatively  rare.] 

P  p  2 
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threads,  in  which  currents  are  visible,  radiate  to  the  walls  from  the  protoplasm 
which  envelopes  the  nucleus. 

[During  the  growth  of  the  embryo-sac  its  nucleus  divides,  and  the  two  new 
nuclei  travel  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  sac,  a  large  central  vacuole  being  formed 
Each  of  these  nuclei  divides  into  two,  and  each  of  these  again  into  two,  so  that  there 
are  four  nuclei  at  each  end  of  the  embryo-sac.  One  nucleus  from  each  end  now 
travels  towards  the  centre  of  the  sac,  where  they  meet  and  coalesce  to  form  the 
definitive  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac ;  these  two  nuclei  may  be  termed  the  polar 
nuclei.  Round  the  three  nuclei  at  the  two  ends  of  the  sac  a  process  of  free  cell- 
formation  now  takes  place,  so  that  there  are  three  cells  at  each  end  of  the  sac. 
The  cells  at  its  lower  (chalazal)  end  soon  become  surrounded  with  cell-walls,  and 
constitute  the  antipodal  cells :  the  cells  at  its  upper  (micropylar)  end  remain  naked, 
and  constitute  the  egg-apparalus.  Two  of  the  cells  of  the  egg-apparatus  lie  nearer 
the  apex  of  the  sac  than  the  third ;  they  are  somewhat  elongated  superiorly,  and 
the  nucleus  lies  in  this  elongated  portion,  the  rounded  inferior  portion  containing 
a  large  vacuole:  these  cells  have  been  termed  by  Strasburger  the  Synergic,  In 
many  cases  the  elongated  superior  ends  of  these  cells  presents  a  longitudinal 
striation  (as  in  Gladiolus,  Crocus,  Sanialum^  Zea^  Polygonum^  etc.),  first  observed  by 
Schacht^,  and  termed  by  him  the  Filiform  Apparatus.  The  third  cell,  which  lies 
at  rather  a  lower  level  than  the  other  two,  is  the  oosphere  :  it  is  more  or  less  rounded 
in  form,  and  its  nucleus  lies  towards  its  lower  end  All  three  are  usually  attached  to 
the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  nuclei  of  the  synergidae 
are  sister-nuclei;  the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere  is  the  sister-nucleus  of  the  polar 
nucleus  which  coalesces  with  the  polar  nucleus  from  the  lower  end  to  form  the 
definitive  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  deviations  from  the  series  of  pheno- 
mena which  have  been  described  above.  Sometimes,  as  in  Ornithagalum  nulans, 
only  one  of  the  synergidse  is  present.  It  may  be  that  this  is  due  to  the  omission  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  nuclei  at  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac;  but,  inasmuch 
as  two  are  generally  to  be  found  in  preparations  of  early  stages  and  only  one  in 
preparations  of  later  stages  of  development,  it  is  possible  that  two  are  primarily 
formed  but  that  one  soon  undergoes  absorption.  In  Sinningia,  according  to  Stras- 
burger, only  one  synergida  is  present  in  some  cases,  and  very  rarely  both  are  absent. 
In  exceptional  instances  two  ooph^res  have  been  found  in  the  embryo-sac,  in 
Sinningia  by  Strasburger,  and  in  Gomphrena  by  Fischer.  This  peculiar  abnormality 
appears  to  be  the  rule  in  Santalutn  album.  Strasburger  explains  it  by  supposing 
either  that  one  of  the  three  nuclei  of  the  egg-apparatus  has  undergone  divisioD, 
so  that  four  cells  are  formed  instead  of  three,  or  that  the  upper  polar  nucleus 
becomes  the  nucleus  of  the  second  oosphere;  in  the  latter  case,  the  definitive 
nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  would  be  constituted  by  the  lower  polar  nucleus  alone. 
The  antipodal  cells  are  very  imperfectly  differentiated  in  the  Orchids,  and  do  not 
become  clothed  with  cell-walls :  it  is  this  fact,  doubtless,  which  caused  Hofmeister  to 
assert  that  the  antipodal  cells  are  frequently  wanting  in  Orchids.     In  some  cases, 

'  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  I  and  IV.  [Schacht  states  that  in  Santalum  album  the  two  syneigidse  are 
separated  by  a  septum  which  is  formed  in  the  apical  portion  of  the  embxyo-sac ;  this  observation  has 
been  confirmed  by  Strasburger  (Zelltheilung  und  Befruchtung).] 
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nch  as  AUitmia  and  Delphinium,  they  are  very  large  and  well-developed.  In  the 
Gnmtnex,  Fischer  has  found  that  they  divide  and  give  rise  to  a  considerable  mass 
of  cdls,  a  fact  which  Strasburger  has  ascertained  with  regard  to  Ornilhogalum, 
though  here  it  is  exceptional  In  some  instances  the  two  polar  nuclei  meet,  not 
a  tbe  centre,  bat  towards  the  upper  end  of  the  embryo-sac;  in  this  case  the 
o[iper  nncleus  is  stationary,  and  the  lower  nucleus  has  to  travel  nearly  the  whole 
ln^:th  of  the  etnbiyo-sac.  This  occurs,  according  to  Fischer,  in  Elodea  and  in 
waxj  Gramines,  and  apparently  also  in  Allium  fislulosum.  The  coalescence  of  the 
hn>  polar  nuclei  usually  takes  place  before  fertilisation,  but  in  Alisma  and  in  Allium 

fitlidMmm  it  does  not  take  place  until  the  pollen-tube  hag  reached  the  embryo-sac 

or  even  until  fertilisation  has  been  actually  effected. 

As  regards  the  fate  and  the  function  of  these  various  cells  which  are  formed  in 

tbe  embiyo-sac,  the  oosphere  is  the  one  which  undergoes  fertilisation  and  developes 

mto  tbe  embryo,  the  others  being  transitory  structures.     The  synergidsB  appear  to 


cause  the  disintegration  and  in  some  cases  at  least  the  absorption  of  that  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  embryo-sac  with  which  they  are  in  contact,  and  besides  this,  they  have 
ft  farther  function  in  the  process  of  fertilisation  to  which  reference  is  made  below. 
In  some  cases  {Croats  vtrnus,  Tormia  asialica,  Santalum  album)  their  pointed  ends 
become  covered  with  a  cap  of  a  homogeneous  substance  which  gives  the  reactions 
of  .celhitose :  by  this  means  they  replace  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac 
of  which  they  have  caused  the  absorption.  Al^er  fertilisation  the  synergidx  undergo 
absorption.  In  many  cases  the  antipodal  cells  soon  undergo  absorption,  but  in 
some  tbey  persist,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  endosperm  in  the  fertilised 
ovnle. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  these  phenomena  from  a  morphological  point 
of  view.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  cell  which  developes  into  the  embryo-sac  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  of  the  mother  cells  of  the  spores  in  the  sporangium  of  a  Vas- 
colar  Ciyptogam,  and  to  this  we  may  add  that  it  is  equivalent  to  one  of  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  pollen  in  the  pollen-sac  of  tbe  stamen.     With  this  as  the  basis  of  their 
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reasoning  Wanning  and  Vesque  consider  that  the  processes  of  cell-formation  which 
go  on  in  the  embryo-sac  correspond  to  the  formation  of  spores  or  poUen-gnuni 
from  their  mother-cell,  the  four  nuclei  at  each  end  of  the  embryo-sac  representiiig 
a  tetrad  of  spores.  In  order  that  this  view  may  be  perfectly  consistent  it  is  obvioodj 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  embryo-sac  is  formed  by  the  fusion  of  two  cells  eqniva* 
lent  to  spore-mother-cells,  inasmuch  as  two  tetrads  of  nuclei  are  formed  within  it, 
and  further,  that  the  cells  which  are  formed  round  these  nuclei  are  each  of  them 
equivalent  to  a  spore. 

The  view  which  is  more  generally  held,  and  which  is  due  to  Strasbui^er,  is  that 
the  cell  which  forms  the  embryo-sac  is  a  spore-mother-cell  which  does  not  undeip 
any  division  into  special  spore-mother-cells,  but  which  developes^ without  dividiiigy 
into  a  single  spore,  the  embryo-sac.  The  processes  of  cell-formation  which  go  on 
in  the  embryo-sac  are  not  therefore  to  be  compared  to  those  which  accompany  the 
formation  of  spores  or  of  pollen-grains  from  their  mother-cell,  but  they  are  to  be 
compared  to  those  which  accompany  the  germination  of  a  spore  or  of  a  polko- 
grain.  The  six  cells  which  are  formed  in  the  embryo-sac,  three  at  the  chalazal  and 
three  at  the  micropylar  end,  represent  a  rudimentary  prothallium;  they  are  com- 
parable to  the  endosperm  of  Gymnosperms  and  to  the  prothallium  in  the  macrospore 
of  the  heterosporous  Vascular  Cryptogams*.  These  cells,  which  we  may  term 
primary  endosperm-cells ^  are,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequendy  differentiated  into  the 
antipodal  cells  and  the  egg-apparatus;  thus  three  of  them  are  purely  vegetadfe, 
whilst  the  other  three  are  concerned  in  the  sexual  reproduction  of  the  plant,  one 
of  them  becoming  the  oosphere  and  the  other  two  the  synergidae.  In  the  Vascular 
Cryptogams  we  saw  that  the  archegonium  was  developed  from  a  single  superfidai 
cell  of  the  prothallium ;  in  the  Gymnosperms  we  saw  that  the  archegonium  was 
developed  from  a  single  superficial  cell  of  the  endosperm,  that  it  was  a  less  com- 
plex organ  than  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  that  it  had  undergone  a  reduction, 
a  condition  which  we  found  most  evident  in  Welwitschia  in  which  the  mature  arche- 
gonium consists  of  only  a  single  cell ;  in  the  Angiosperms  this  reduction  is  carried 
still  further,  the  archegonium  being  represented  only  by  the  oosphere,  which  is  one 
of  the  primary  endosperm-cells.  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  the  Filiform 
Apparatus  of  Schacht  represented  'the  canal-cell  of  the  archegonium  which  we  have 
found  to  be  present  in  the  higher  Cryptogams  and  in  most  Gymnosperms^  but  this 
cannot  be  the  case  inasmuch  as  this  apparatus  is,  as  stated  above,  simply  the  striated 
ends  of  the  synergidae ;  still  less  can  the  synergidae  be  canal-cells,  for  they  are  the 
product  of  a  nuclear  division  and  cell-formation  in  which  the  oosphere  is  not 
directly  concerned ;  moreover  their  function  is  entirely  peculiar.  The  completion 
of  the  prothallium  takes  place  when  what  we  may  term  the  secondary  endosperm 
is  formed ;  this  is  what  is  commonly  termed  the  endosperm,  and  its  formation  in 
the  embryo-sac  does  not  commence  until  the  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere  has  been 
effected.] 

Fertilisation'^,     The  pollen-grains   which   germinate  on  the   stigma  send  out 

^  [Allusion  has  already  been  made  (on  p.  486)  to  GoebeFs  view  that  the  antipodal  cells  of 
Angiosperms  correspond  to  the  *  endosperm '  of  Selaginella,] 

'  Besides  the  works  of  Hofmcister  already  quoted,  see  his  historical  account  in  Flora,  1857, 
p.  125,  where  the  literature  is  collected.    [Also  Strasburger,  Ueb.  Befrochtong  tmd  Zelltheilang.— 
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ibdr  tubes  through  the  channel  of  the  style  where  there  is  one,  or  more  usually 
llvough  the  loose  conducting  tissue  in  its  interior,  down  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovary. 
Frequently  both  in  erect  basilar  (Fig.  391)  and  in  pendulous  anatropous  ovules  the 
micropyle  lies  so  close  to  the  base  of  the  style  that  the  descending  pollen-tube 
cm  enter  it  at  once:  but  more  often  the  pollen-tubes  have  to  undergo  further 
growth  after  their  entrance  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  before  they  reach  the  micro- 
pyies  of  the  ovules;  and  they  are  then  guided  in  the  right  direction  by  various 
contrivances.  We  frequendy  find  papillose  projections  of  the  placentae  or  other 
parts  of  the  wall  of  the  ovary,  to  which  the  pollen -tubes  attach  themselves ;  in  our 
qiiedes  of  Euphorbia  a  tuft  of  hairs  conducts  them  from  the  base  of  the  style  to 
the  neighbouring  micropyle ;  in  the  Plumbaginese,  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
fbnns  a  conical  descending  outgrowth,  which  conducts  the  pollen-tube  into  the 
micropyle ;  and  so  forth.  [The  conducting  tissue  is  also  secretory,  and  it  appears 
that,  as  Amici  originally  suggested  (and  this  view  has  been  recently  confirmed  by 
Dabner),  the  pollen-tube  obtains  the  materials  necessary  for  its  growth  from  the 
secretion.] 

[We  have  already  seen  that  two  cells  (at  least)  are  formed  in  the  pollen -grain  of 
Ang:iosperms,  and  that  they  are  sometimes  separated  by  a  cellulose  wall,  but  more 
commonly  by  an  ectoplasmic  layer  (hauischi'chi)  of  protoplasm.  The  pollen-tube  is 
formed  from  the  larger  of  these  two  cells.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  smaller 
(vegetative)  cell  of  the  pollen-grain  is  unaffected  by  the  formation  of  the  tube,  but 
more  commonly  the  layer  separating  the  two  cells  is  absorbed,  and  the  two  nuclei 
travel,  together  with  protoplasm,  into  the  growing  tube,  the  nucleus  of  the  larger 
ceU  frequendy  going  first.] 

Since  every  ovule  requires  one  pollen  tube  for  its  fertilisation,  the  number  of 
tubes  which  enter  the  ovary  depends,  speaking  generally,  on  the  number  of  the  ovules 
contained  in  it;  the  number  of  pollen-tubes  is  however  usually  larger  than  that  of  the 
ovules;  where  these  latter  are  very  numerous,  the  number  of  pollen-tubes  is  therefore 
also  very  large,  as  in  Orchideae,  where  they  may  be  detected  in  the  ovary  even  by  the 
naked  eye  as  a  shining  white  silky  bundle. 

The  time  that  intervenes  between  pollinadon  and  the  entrance  of  the  pollen- 
lube  into  the  micropyle  depends  not  only  on  the  length  of  the  style,  which  is  often 
very  considerable  (as  in  Zea  and  Crocus)^  but  also  on  the  specific  characters  of  the 
plants.  Thus,  according  to  Hofmeister,  while  the  pollen-tubes  of  Crocus  vernus 
only  require  from  twenty-four  to  seventy-two  hours  to  penetrate  the  style  which  is 
from  5  to  10  cm.  in  length,  those  of  Arum  maculatum  take  at  least  five  days,  although 
the  distance  they  have  to  go  over  is  scarcely  more  than  2  or  3  mm.,  and  those  of 
Orchidese  require  ten  days  or  even  several  weeks  or  months,  during  which  time  the 
ovules  first  become  developed  in  the  ovary,  or  even  are  not  formed  till  then. 

The  pollen-tube  is  usually  very  slender  and  thin-walled  as  long  as  it  is  increasing 
quickly  in  length ;  after  entering  the  micropyle  its  wall  generally  thickens  rapidly  and 
often  considerably,  chiefly,  as  would  seem,  by  swelling,  so  that  its  apical  pordon 
communicates  with  the  rest  of  it  by  only  a  narrow  channel,  or  is  entirely  cut  off. 
Hofmeister  compares  it,  in  this  condition,  to  a  thermometer-tube  (as  e.g.  in  Ltlium^ 

EllVing,  Jenaiscfae  Zeitschrift,  1879,  and  Quart.  Joum  Micr.  Sci.  XX,  1880. — Dalmer,  Jen  Zeitsch. 
1880. — Cftpus,  Anat.  da  tissu  conducteur.  Aim.  d.  Sci.  Nat.^scr.  6.  t  VII.] 
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Cactus^  and  Malva) ;  while  sometimes  the  cavity  of  the  tube  becomes  wider  (as  in 
(Enothera  and  Cucurbitaceas).  Its  contents  consist  of  granular  protoplasm,  usoaiij 
mixed  with  a  number  of  starch-grains  (the  Fovilla). 

Within  the  micropyle  the  pollen-tube  either  comes  immediately  into  contact  with 
the  naked  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  or,  as  in  Waisama  and  Santalum^  with  the  pro- 
jecting striated  ends  of  the  synergidse;  but  very  commonly  a  portion  of  the  tissue  of 
the  apex  of  the  nucellus  still  remains  through  which  it  has  to  make  its  way  to  the 
embryo-sac.  The  wall  of  the  embryo-sac  is  often  weak  at  the  apex,  and  is  frequently 
inflexed  by  the  advancing  end  of  the  pollen-tube,  or  even  perforated. 

[Strasburger  has  carefully  studied^  the  process  of  fertilisation  in  Tcrenia  asuUua, 
Gloxinia  hyhrida^  various  Orchids,  Monotropa^  and  Pyrola,  He  finds  that  when  the 
pollen-tube  first  comes  into  contact  with  the  synergidse  or  with  the  embryo-sac,  one 
or  both  of  the  nuclei  can  be  distinguished  in  it  near  its  apex.  These  very  soon 
disappear,  and  its  contents  present  a  highly  refractive,  finely  granular  appearance. 
The  appearance  of  one  or  both  of  the  synergidae  now  begins  to  change ;  its  nudens 
and  its  vacuole  disappear,  and  its  protoplasm  becomes  uniformly  and  highly  granular, 
closely  resembling  in  appearance  the  contents  of  the  pollen-tube  as  described 
above;  it  loses  its  form,  becoming  irregular,  and  it  is  closely  attached  to  the  oosphere; 
portions  of  it  may  break  off  and  fasten  on  to  the  oosphere  here  and  there.  The 
oosphere  now  becomes  granular,  and  two  nuclei  can  be  detected  in  it;  one  of  these  is 
the  nucleus  of  the  oosphere  (the  female  pronucleus),  the  substance  of  the  other  (male 
pronucleus)  has  doubtless,  been  derived,  through  the  synergidae,  from  the  poUen-tebe. 
These  two  nuclei  meet  and  coalesce,  constituting  the  nucleus  of  the  oospore ;  this 
nucleus  is  often  seen  to  contain  two  nucleoli,  the  nucleoli  of  the  male  and  female 
pronuclei,  which  coalesce  somewhat  later :  the  oosphere  now  surrounds  itself  with  a 
cellulose  wall,  and  with  this  its  conversion  into  the  oospore  is  complete.] 

The  further  results  of  this  process  can  usually  be  observed  after  a  short  time  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  nucleus  of  the  embr}'o-sac  and  of  that  of  the  oospore.  It 
frequently  however  occurs  that  a  considerable  time  elapses  after  the  entrance  of  the 
pollen-tube  before  the  commencement  of  the  development  which  is  induced  by  it ; 
several  days  or  even  weeks  in  many  woody  plants,  as  Ulmus^  Quercus^  Fagus,  /uglans, 
Citrus i  jEsculus,  Acer^  Cornus,  Rohinia^  &c.;  almost  a  year  in  the  American  Oaks,  the 
seeds  of  which  take  two  years  to  ripen ;  in  Colchicum  caUumnale  the  pollen-tube  enters 
the  embryo-sac  at  the  latest  at  the  beginning  of  November,  but  it  is  not  till  May  in  the 
next  year  that  the  formation  of  the  embryo  begins.     (Hofmeister.) 

Even  the  advance  of  the  pollen-tube  through  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style 
and  into  the  cavity  of  the  ovary  often  causes  extensive  changes  in  the  flower ;  if  the 
perianth  is  delicate  it  usually  loses  at  this  time  its  freshness,  fades,  and  afterwards 
entirely  falls  off ;  among  Liliaceae  it  is  common  for  the  ovary  to  commence  growing 
actively  even  before  the  fertilisation  of  the  ovules  (Hofmeister);  in  Orchideae  not 
only  is  the  active  growth  of  the  ovary,  which  often  lasts  for  a  considerable  time, 
occasioned  by  pollination,  but  the  ovules  themselves  are  by  it  rendered  capable  of 
fertilisation ;  in  some  cases  even  their  production  is  thus  induced  from  the  placenta 
which  would  otherwise  remain  sterile.  (Hildebrand :  see  also  Book  III  on  the 
Sexual  Process.) 

'  [Befhichtung  und  Zelltheilung,  1878.  p.  52.] 
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ResulU  of  Ferlilisalion  in  the  Embryo-sac ;  Formation  of  the  Endosperm '  and 
&tiryo.  [Tfae  lirst  result  of  fertilisation  seen  in  the  embryo-sac  is  the  division  of  its 
The  action  of  the  pollen-tube  on  the  oosphere  is  apparent  about  the 
e  time :  the  oospore  increases  in  size,  elongating  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis 
of  the  nucellus.  The  formation  of  the  endospenn  very  commonly  begins  before  the 
division  of  the  oospore,  at  the  latest  during  the  fonnation  of  the  suspensor.  The  two 
niclei  which  are  formed  by  the  division  of  the  iiucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  divide  again, 
nd  this  process  is  repeated  until  a  nuqiber  of  nuclei  are  formed,  lying  in  the  proto- 
ilasm  which  lines  the  wall  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  number  of  nuclei  becoming  greater 
IS  the  embryo-sac  increases  in  size.  When  the  embryo-sac  has  ceased  to  grow  the 
I  becomes  aggregated  around  the  nuclei,  and  the  area  of  protoplasm  sur- 
j  each  nucleus  is  marked  out  by  an  ectoplasmic  layer,  and  in  this  layer  a 
celhilose  membrane  is  formed  which  is  attached  externally  to  the  wall  of  the  embryo- 
«c,  and  is  free  at  its  inner  margin ;  thus  the  cells  are  separated  from  each  other- 
Tbe  cells  now  increase  in  size,  become  vacuolated,  and  a  cellulose  wall  is  formed 
on  ibeir  internal  surfaces.  These  processes  of  cell-formation  begin  usually  at  the 
yliala>al  end  of  the  embryo-sac  and  gradually  extend  to  the  micropylar. 


In  many  cases  the  development  of  endosperm  does  not  proceed  beyond  this 
point,  for  the  growing^^ospore  comes  into  contact  with  the  parietal  layer  of  cells  and 
[Hwents  any  further  cell-multipKcalion  :  in  other  cases  the  cells  of  the  parietal  layer 
multiply  by  division,  and  thus  fill  up  the  embryo-sac]  If  the  sac  increases  greatly  in 
tise,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ricinus  and  in  the  large-seeded  Papilionace^,  the  filling  up 
with  endosperm  does  not  take  place  till  later,  and  the  centre  of  the  sac  is  filled  in  the 
unripe  seed  with  a  clear  vacuole- fluid.  In  the  embryo-sac  of  the  Cocoa-nut,  which 
grows  to  an  enonnous  size,  this  fluid— the  cocoa-nut -milk— remains  until  the  seed  is 
fbUy  ripe,  the  tissue  of  the  endospenn  forming  a  layer  only  some  millimetres  in 
thickness,  which  lines  the  inside  of  the  testa.  The  very  narrow  elongated  embryo- 
sacs  of  plants  with  small  seeds,  as  Pis/ia  and  Arum,  are  filled  up  by  a  single 
longitudinal  row  of  endosperm  cells.  In  a  large  number  of  dicotyledonous  plants  (as 
Loranthaceee,  Orobanchese,  Labiatae,  Campanulaceae,  &c.),  with  long  narrow  tubular 

'  [Hofnwister,  Neae  Beiliiige,  Abhand.  d.  k.  siichs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.VI. — Strasburger,  Befruchtiing 
ud  Zelltheiliuig ;  id,  Zellbildung  und  Zelltheilung,  ,^rd  ed.;  id.  Angiospennen  und  Gymnospennen. 
— H^elmaier,  V'ergl.  Unters.  neb.  Entwick.  dikotyledoner  Keime,  187s ;  id.  Zur  Embiyogenie  tuid 
EDdospennentwickelang  von  Litpinia,  Bol.  Zcitg.iSSo. — Darapsky,  Der  Embryo^ckkem  end  das 
Eitdospcnii,  Bot  Zeilg.  1879.] 
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embryo-sacs,  the  space  of  the  embryo-sac  is  first  of  all  divided  by  two  transverse 
septa,  further  transverse  divisions  succeeding  in  all  or  some  of  the  cells  thus  fonnedt 
followed  by  longitudinal  ones ;  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  is  thus  formed,  and  in  this 
case  often  fills  up  only  certain  parts  of  the  embryo-sac ;  or  the  sac  is  divided  by  a 
septum  into  two  daughter-cells,  the  upper  of  which  contains  the  rudimentary  embiyo, 
and  produces  endosperm  in  small  quantities  by  free  cell-formation  {e.g.  Nytttpkaa^ 
Nuphar^  Ceraiophyllum^  Anihurium^).  In  a  few  families  only  the  formation  of  endo- 
sperm is  rudimentary,  and  limited  to  the  temporary  appearance  of  a  few  firee  cells  or 
nuclei,  as  in  TropcBolum^  Trapa^  Naiadese,  Alismaceae,  Potamogetoneae,  Orchidee; 
in  Canna  even  this  rudimentary  production  of  endosperm  appears  to  be  suppresMd. 

During  the  first  formation  of  the  endosperm,  the  embryo-sac  usually  increases  id 
size,  and  thus  displaces  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  which  still  to  a  certain  extent 
surrounds  it ;  only  in  a  few  cases  is  the  nucellus  still  partially  or  entirely  preserved ; 
it  becomes  filled  with  food-materials,  like  the  endosperm,  and  replaces  this  latter 
as  a  reservoir  of  reserve-materials  for  the  embryo.  In  most  of  the  Sdtaminec 
{e,g.  Canna\  this  tissue,  the  Pertsperm,  is  very  strongly  developed,  ^ile  the  endosperm 
is  altogether  wanting ;  in  the  Piperacese  and  in  many  of  the  Njrmphasacese  there  ii  a 
small  endosperm  in  the  ripe  seed,  lying  in  a  hollow  of  the  much  larger  perisperm. 


Fig.  Mil.— yicia  tricolor,  posterior  part  of  the  cmbiTo'sac,  e  its  cell-wall.  5  th«  cavtey  of  the  cdl.  AT.  A' 
endospenn<ells  which  hare  been  produced  in  the  protoplasm >r. 

While  the  endosperm  surrounded  by  the  embryo-sac  increases  in  size,  the  Testa 
is  formed  from  the  development  of  the  integuments  which  accompanies  that  of  the 
endosperm ;  but  in  Crinum  capense  and  some  other  Amaryllidese  the  growing  endo- 
sperm is  stated  by  Hofmeister  to  burst  the  testa  and  even  the  wall  of  the  ovary ;  its 
cells  produce  chlorophyll,  and  the  tissue  remains  succulent  and  forms  intercellular 
spaces  (which  does  not  occur  in  other  cases).  In  Rtcinus  a  similar  growth  takes 
place  when  the  ripe  seed  germinates  in  moist  earth,  bursting  the  testa  (according  to 
von  Mohl);  and  the  endosperm,  previously  ovoid  and  from  8  to  lo  mm.  long,  is 
transformed  into  a  flat  broad  sac  20  to  25  mm.  in  length,  which  surrounds  the 
growing  cotyledons  until  they  have  absorbed  all  the  food  materials  from  it 

In  Monocotyledons  and  many  Dicotyledons  the  embryo  remains  small  and  is 
either  enveloped  by  the  endosperm  or  lies  by  its  side  (as  in  Grasses) ;  the  cells  of 
the  endosperm,  which  are  in  close  contact  without  intercellular  spaces,  become  filled, 
until  the  seed  is  ripe,  with  a  protoplasmic  substance  and  fatty  matter  or  starch  or 
both,  in  which  case  they  remain  thin-walled ;  it  then  appears  as  the  mealy  (full  of 
starch)  or  fatty  portion  of  the  ripe  seed,  the  embryo  being  found  by  its  side  or 
within  it;  but  it  is  often  horny  in  consequence  of  a  considerable  thickening  of 
its  cell-walls  which  have  the  power  of  swelling  {e.g.  the  Date  and  other  Palms, 
Umbellifcrae,  Coffea^  &c.)    If  this  thickening  has  taken  place  to  a  very  great  extent, 

'  For  further  details  on  this  point  see  the  account  of  the.  Dicotyledons. 
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the  endosperm  may  fill  up  the  testa  as  a  hard  mass,  forming,  for  instance,  the 
'vegetable  ivory'  in  the  Phytehphas,  In  these  cases  the  thickened  walls  of  the 
cndoq[>erm-cel]s,  which  are  absorbed  during  germination  together  with  their  proto- 
jriasmic  and  fatty  contents,  serve  for  the  first  nourishment  of  the  embryo.  The 
ripe  endosperm,  when  copiously  developed,  has  usually  the  form  of  the  entire 
ripe  seed,  being  uniformly  covered  by  its  testa;  its  external  form  is  therefore 
gmerally  simple,  often  round ;  although  considerable  deviations  from  this  frequently 
occnr,  especially  among  Dicotyledons.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  substance  known  as 
the  *  coffee-berry '  consists,  with  the  exception  of  the  minute  embryo  which  is  con- 
cealed in  it,  entirely  of  the  homy  endosperm;  but  this,  as  a  transverse  section  shows, 
is  a  plate  folded  inwards  at  its  margins.  The  marbled  (ruminated)  endosperm  which 
forms  the  nutmeg  (the  seed  of  Myristica  fragrans)  and  the  areca-nut  (the  seed 
of  the  Areca-palm)  owes  its  appearance  to  the  circumstance  that  an  inner  dark 
layer  of  the  testa  grows  in  the  form  of  radiating  lamellae  between  narrow  fold- 
like protuberances  of  the  light-coloured  endosperm.  The  ripe  endosperm  is  either 
a  perfectly  solid  mass  of  tissue,  or  it  possesses  an  inner  cavity,  as  in  Sirychnos 
Nux'Vcmica^  where,  like  the  seed  itself,  it  is  broad  and  flat.  This  is  clearly  the 
result  of  the  endosperm  which  grows  inwards  from  the  periphery  of  the  embryo-sac, 
leaving  a  free  central  space,  which,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  very  large 
and  filled  with  fluid  in  the  case  of  the  cocoa-nut  In  these  cases  the  endosperm 
is  therefore  a  hollow  thick-walled  sac,  enclosing  a  roundish  or  flattened  cavity. 

In  a  large  number  of  families  of  Dicotyledons,  the  first  leaves  of  the  embryo, 
the  CotyledonSy  grow,  before  the  seeds  are  ripe,  to  so  considerable  a  size  that  they 
displace  the  endosperm  which  was  previously  present,  and  finally  fill  up  the  whole 
space  enclosed  by  the  embryo-sac  and  the  testa ;  while  the  axial  part  of  the  embryo, 
and  the  bud  (plumule)  that  lies  between  the  bases  of  the  cotyledons,  attain  even 
in  these  cases  only  inconsiderable  dimensions.  In  these  thick  fleshy  or  foliaceous 
cotyledons  (which  are  then  usually  folded)  the  reserve  of  food-material  accumulates, 
consisting  of  protoplasmic  substance,  of  starch  and  fatty  matter,  which  is  in  other 
cases  stored  up  in  the  endosperm,  and  is  made  use  of  during  the  development 
of  the  seedling.  This  storing  of  the  cotyledons  with  so  large  a  quantity  of 
food-materials  appears  to  take  place  by  its  transference  from  the  endosperm ;  and 
hence  the  difference  between  those  seeds  which  in  the  ripe  condition  contain  no 
endosperm  [* exalbuminous *]  and  those  which  do  contain  it  ['albuminous']  con- 
sists essentially  only  in  the  fact  that  the  food-material  of  the  endosperm  has  passed 
over  in  the  former  case  before  germination  into  the  embryo ;  while  in  the  latter  case 
this  only  takes  place  during  the  process  of  germination.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  the  endosperm  in  ripe  seeds  is  more  or  less  constant  within  large  groups  of 
forms,  and  is  therefore  of  value  in  classification.  Of  the  better-known  families,  for 
example,  the  Compositse,  Cucurbitaceae,  Papilionaceae,  Cupuliferae  (the  Oak  and 
Beech),  &c.  are  destitute  of  endosperm.  Sometimes  also  the  embryo  increases  in 
size  to  such  an  extent  that  the  endosperm  appears  as  a  thin  skin  surrounding  it. 

We  must  now  recur  to  the  oospore  in  order  to  follow  the  formation  of  the 
Embryo,  The  cell-wall  of  the  oospore  coalesces  superiorly  with  the  wall  of  the 
embryo-sac  at  its  apical  swelling,  its  free  end  being  turned  towards  the  base  of 
the  ovule;    it  then  lengthens,  and  undergoes  one   or  more  transverse  divisions. 
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[A  row  of  cells  is  thus  formed,  from  the  lowermost  of  which,  usually  a  spheroidal 
cell  which  we  may  term  the  embryo-cell^  the  greater  part  of  the  embryo  is  in  most 
cases  formed;  but  in  many  cases  (in  many  Papaveraceae  and  Caryophyllacese,  in 
Asclepias^  Cuscuiay  Nicotiana^  Viola,  and  others,  amongst  Dicotyledons,  and  com- 
monly among  Monocotyledons)  the  two  end  cells  of  the  row  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  embryo.  Hanstein  considered  that  the  presence  of  two  embryoH:ells  was 
characteristic  of  Monocotyledons,  but  Hegelmaier  has  found  that  a  single  embryo- 
cell  occurs  in  this  group  {f,g.  Ornilhogalum  na4ans\  and  that  two  embryo-ceDs 
frequently  occur  in  Dicotyledons,  as  mentioned  above.  The  upper  cells  of  the 
row  form  the  Suspensor,  In  some  cases  {Glauduni)  the  cells  of  the  suspensor 
undergo  longitudinal  divisions,  and  it  consists  consequently  of  several  rows  of  celk 
Usually  the  lowest  cell  of  the  suspensor,  the  hypophysis,  contributes  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  embryo.  In  the  Gramineae  the  cells  of  the  suspensor  divide  and  form 
a  multicellular  appendage  at  the  radicular  end  of  the  embryo  {Keimanhang,  Han- 
stein) ;  when  the  primary  root  begins  to  elongate  this  mass  of  cells  is  split  off  and 
it  forms  a  sort  of  sheath  (coleorhiza)  to  the  young  root]  The  suspensor  usuaDy 
remains  short  (Fig.  400) ;  sometimes,  as  in  Funkia,  its  basal  cell  swells  up  into  a 
globular  form  (Fig.  399) ;  in  other  cases  (as,  according  to  Hofmeister,  in  Laranihus) 
the  oospore  lengthens  before  division,  and  penetrates  to  the  considerably  enlarged 
base  of  the  long  tubular  embryo-sac.  In  those  Dicotyledons  where  the  endosperm 
is  formed  only  at  certain  lower  parts  of  the  embryo-sac  by  division,  a  similar  elon- 
gation of  the  oospore  is  usual,  although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  {e.g.  Pidicularis, 
Calalpdy  Labiatae).  In  the  embryo-cell  a  longitudinal  or  only  slightly  oblique 
division- wall  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance,  indicating  the  commencement  of  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  (see  also  Fig.  15,  p.  18).  As  this  is  followed  by  rapidly 
repeated  divisions,  a  spherical  or  ovoid  mass  of  small-celled  tissue  is  produced,  from 
which  the  first  foliar  structures,  the  cotyledons,  subsequently  arise,  while  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  first  root  may  be  observed  in  the  differentiation  of  the  tissue  at  the 
boundar>'-line  of  the  suspensor  and  embryo.  The.  first  cells  of  the  embryo  are 
not  unfrequently  disposed  as  if  they  had  resulted  from  oblique  divisions  of  an 
apical  cell  in  two  or  three  directions  (Fig.  400  C),  a  supposition  which  is  com- 
pletely supported  by  the  oblique  position  of  the  first  septum  in  the  embiyo-cell  ; 
in  Rheum  I  also  found  the  apex  of  young  embryos  to  present  an  appearance  which 
suggested  the  existence  of  a  three-faced  apical  cell.  According  to  Hanstein's  new 
and  prolonged  researches,  the  process  is,  nevertheless,  different ;  he  asserts  that  tiie 
first  longitudinal  wall,  even  when  it  stands  obliquely  to  the  last  transverse  wall,  is 
still  in  the  median  plane  of  the  body  of  the  embryo  which  is  being  formed,  and 
is  frequently  at  right  angles  to  the  last  transverse  wall,  and  therefore  in  the  axis 
of  growth  of  the  suspensor  ^     The  formation  of  this  median  longitudinal  wall  in 

*  The  description  in  the  text  is  taken  from  Hanstein*s  preliminary  publications  (MoDatsberichte 
der  nicderrhcin.  Gesellsch.  flir  Natur-  und  Heilkundc,  July  15  and  August  2,  1869),  as  well  as  from 
more  detailed  communications  in  letters.  Professor  Hanstein  has  also  had  the  kindness  to  allow  me 
the  sight  of  a  number  of  drawings ;  and,  with  his  permission,  the  figs.  402-405  are  copied  from 
them.  I  have  also  had  the  opportunity,  in  the  summer  of  1869,  of  seeing  preparations  of  Hanstein*s 
similar  to  Fig.  403.  Compare  also  Hanstein,  Botanische  Abhandlungen,  Heft  I,  for  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  development  of  the  embryo  in  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons.  [See  also 
Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Soc.  1873,  p.  51.    The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  cootribatioos 
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the  cmbTTO-cell  completely  excludes  the  possibility  of  a  bt-  or  pluri-seriate  seg- 
Bcntation  of  the  apical  cell.  We  learn  from  HansteiD  that  the  mode  of  fonaation 
of  tbe  embryo  of  Monocotyledons  may  be  seen  remarkably  clearly  in  AUsma.  In 
Kg.  403,  //,  are  shown,  above  the  suspensor  v,  two  other  cells  a  (a  is  formed 
\tj  the  division  of  the  cell  v  in  /)  and  e  lying  one  over  the  other,  the  last  of  which 
b  already  divided  by  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  wall  into  four  cells  arranged 
Eke  quadrants  of  a  sphere.  A  comparison  of  the  stages  //—  V  shows  that  the 
(brtfier  development  advances  first  of  all  in  a  basipetal  direction.  A  cell  w  or  k, 
the  remit  of  intercalary  division,  which  arises  at  the  end  of  the  suspensor  next  to 
tbe  embryo  a  e  already  formed,  is  especially  to  be  noted.  It  is  from  this  that  the 
root  is  subsequently  developed.  Hanstein  calls  it  and  the  tissue  which  proceeds 
fiom  it  tbe  hypophysis '.     Before  the  body  of  the  embryo  undergoes  any  estemal 


differentiation,  its  tissue  differentiates  into  a  single  peripheral  layer  (shaded  in  the 
drawing),  and  a  tissue  internal  to  this ;   the  former  is  the  primary  epidermis  or 


to  the  recenE  litentnre  of  the  subject :  Fleischer,  Bcitr.  zui  Embryotogie  der  Monokotj'len  and 
Dicolylen.  Flora,  1S74.  —  H^maier,  Zur  Eotwicli.  monokotyledimer  Keime,  Bol.  Zeit.  1S74;  id. 
Va^  Unlenudi.  ub.  Eatwick.  dikuljrledoner  Keime,  mil  Betiicksichtigung  der  pstado-monokotylcn, 
Stnttgut,  1878.— Solms-LAubach,  Ueb.  moaocotyle  Embryonen  mit  Scheitclbiirtigem  VegeUtions- 
pmikt,  Bot.  Zeilg.  i878.-:'Treub,  Sot  rembryogi^nie  de  quelques  Orchid^es,  Amslerdani,  1879. — 
Wettemaier,  Die  enteo  Zclttheilongen  im  Embryo  von  CapstUa  Bursa  pasioris.  Flora,  1S76. — 
FamiDtziD,  Erobiyologische  Stndioi,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  Pelersbourg.  s^r.  7,  t.  XXVI, 
1B79.] 

'  [Accotding  to  FamiotEin,  (be  cell  iv  or  A  is  derived,  not  from  the  suspensor,  bnt  from  the 
dinnoa  of  the  cell  a :  ihis  being  the  case,  it  is  tbe  cell  a  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  hypophysis. 
If  this  is  10,  the  hypophysis,  in  AUsma,  cootributes  more  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  embryo 
Cbao  in  other  instances.  Possibly  this  explanation  may  be  applied  lo  all  cases  in  which  two 
cnbr JO- cells  art  laid  lo  be  present.] 
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dermatogen,  which  continues  to  grow  only  in  extent  and  divides  only  in  a  radial 
direction;  the  figures  IV — VI  show  that  the  dermatogen  is  marked  oflF  from  the 
primary  cells  of  the  embryo  by  tangential  divisions  proceeding  towards  the  base. 
The  inner  mass  of  tissue  soon  undergoes  further  differentiation ;  an  axial  string  of 
tissue  is  produced  by  divisions,  especially  longitudinal,  forming  the  plerome  or  tissue 
which  subsequently  produces  the  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  the  primary  meristem  lying 
between  the  plerome  and  the  dermatogen,  and  which  undergoes  copious  transverse 
divisions,  is  the  periblem,  /.  ^.  the  primary  cortical  tissue.  At  the  same  time  tfasU 
this  differentiation  of  tissue  is  first  indicated  in  the  upper  part  a  r  of  the  embfjo, 
it  begins  also  in  the  hypophysis  ^.  The  lower  layer  of  the  hypophysis  takes  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  dermatogen,  while  from  its  upper  layer  (in  VI)  is 
formed  a  prolongation  of  the  dermatogen  and  of  the  periblem  of  the  body  of  the 
embryo,  from  which,  as  will  be  explained  further  on,  the  root  is  developed  as  a 
posterior  appendage  of  the  embryo.  Hanstein  designates  the  apical  part  r  of  the 
embryo  the  cotyledon,  at  the  base  of  which  d  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  afterwards 
formed  laterally :  the  cotyledon  is  apparently  developed  from  the  cells  c  in  //,  the 
apex  of  the  stem  and  its  hypocotyledonary  portion  (hypocotyl)  together  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  primary  root  from  the  cell  a  in  //.  But  if  this  apical  part  is 
really  the  cotyledon,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  not  yet  sufficiently  established,  the 
cotyledon  cannot  possibly  be  a  foliar  structure  (phyllome),  even  if  (as  in  Allium) 
it  subsequently  assumes  altogether  the  appearance  of  a  foliage-leaf. 

The  different  stages  in  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the  oospore  are 
much  more  clearly  seen  in  Dicotyledons  than  in  Monocotyledons,  the  Grasses  in 
particular  among  the  latter  presenting  difficulties.  Hanstein  has  singled  out  Capsella 
Bursa-paston's  for  detailed  description.  Fig.  403  shows  first  of  all  that  the  mass 
of  the  embryo  is  developed  from  the  spherical  apical  cell  of  the  suspensor  p,  and 
in  what  manner  this  takes  place;  here  also  a  cell  h  of  the  suspensor  forms  the 
hypophysis  which  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the  primary  root  (radicle).  The 
spherical  primary  embryo-cell  divides  first  by  a  longitudinal  wall  i — i  (in  / — IV)\ 
[each  of  the  two  cells  thus  formed  is  then  divided  into  two  by  a  longitudinal  wall  at 
right  angles  to  the  first,  so  that  the  embryo  now  consists  of  four  cells  which  are 
quadrants  of  a  sphere ;]  this  is  followed  in  each  of  the  quadrants  by  a  transverse 
division  2 — 2,  so  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  now  consists  of  eight  cells  (octants 
of  a  sphere),  each  of  which  next  undergoes  a  tangential  division,  by  which  eight 
outer  cells  are  formed  as  the  rudiment  of  the  dermatogen,  and  eight  inner  central 
cells  (//).  While  the  first  only  multiply  by  radial  divisions,  the  inner  mass  of  tissue 
grows  in  all  directions,  resulting  at  an  early  period  in  its  differentiation  into  plerome 
(///,  /F,  F,  shaded  in  the  drawing)  and  periblem.  The  mass  of  tissue  which  is 
produced  from  the  primary  embryo-cell  thus  increases  rapidly  by  the  multiplication 
of  its  cells,  and  two  large  protuberances  (  F,  c  c),  the  first  leaves  or  cotyledons,  soon 
make  their  appearance  one  on  each  side  of  the  apex  {s) ;  the  apex  of  the  stem 
exists  for  the  present  only  as  the  end  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  embryo ;  an 
elevated  mass  of  tissue,  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  stem,  is  not  formed  till  later,  deeply 
enclosed  between  the  cotyledons.  The  posterior  or  basal  end  of  the  axis  of  the 
embryo  after  the  differentiation  of  its  primary  meristem  into  dermatogen,  periblem, 
and  plerome  (//,  ///,  IV),  is,  so  to  speak,  open,  as  long  as  this  differentiation 
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Ins  not  also  taken  place  in  the  hjpophysis  {h);  but  finally  it  takes  place  in  it 
also  and  m  such  a  way  (as  is  shown  m  Fig.  403,  V)  that  the  upper  of  its  two 
cells  breaks  up  into  two  layers  (i)  the  outer  of  which  becomes  continuous  with 
die  dermatogen  of  the  axis  wh  le  the  inner  layer  forms  a  prolongation  of  the 
iiUenuI  axial  tissue  The  lower  cell  of  the  hypophysis  (A)  divides  cross-wise 
[V  6  seen  from  below)  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  transitional  structure  between 
mspcnsor  and  root  (appendage  of  the  root)  or  as  the  first  layer  of  the  root-cap. 
The  root-cap  is  fonned  in  this  case  simply  by  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  dennatogen. 
The  dermatogen  which  elsewhere  remains  simple,  and  passes  over  into  permanent 


tissue  in  forming  the  epidermis,  increases  in  thickness,  on  the  contrary,  where  it 
covers  the  ptmetum  vtgetationis  of  the  root,  and  undergoes  repeated  periclinal  divi- 
nons  (parallel  to  the  surface).  Of  the  two  layers  which  are  successively  formed 
on  each  of  these  occasions,  the  outer  becomes  a  layer  of  the  root-cap  (Fig.  404 
mh,  and  Fig.  405,  2) ;  the  inner  remains  as  dermatogen  and  again  undergoes  the 
sune  process.  This  dermatogen  which  covers  the  vegetative  cone  of  the  root 
behaves  therefore  like  a  layer  of  phellogen,  with  this  difference,  that  the  cells 
produced  from  cork-cambium  become  at  once  permanent  cells,  while  those  of 
the  root-cap  remain  still  capable  of  division;    so  that  each  layer  split  off  as  it 
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were  from  the  dermatogen  forms  a  cap  consisting  of  several  lajers  of  cells,  its 
growth  being  most  active  in  the  centre,  and  diminishing  towards  the  peripbeij. 
The  splitting  of  the  dermatc^en  into  two  lamellae  usually  prepresses  from  the 
centre  towards  the  periphery  of  the  apex  of  the  root ;  in  the  secondaiy  roots  of 
Trapa,  Hanstein  and  Reinke  state  that  the  reverse  is  the  case'. 

Lueral  roots  not  unfrequently  arise  in  the  embryo  even  before  the  ripening  of 
the  seed,  in  addition  to  the  primary  root  which  we  have  hitherto  alotie  considered ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  many  Grasses  and  some  Dicotyledons  tf.g.  ImpaHau,  according 
to  Hanstein  and  Reinlce,  Cueurhila  from  my  own  observations).  In  TV^n  iwtaf 
the  primary  root  soon  becomes  abortive,  lateral  roots  arising  at  an  early  period  from 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis. 

Hanstein  and  Reinke  state  thai  the  lateral  roots  of  Angiospcrms  have  their 
origin  in  the  pericambium,  in  Nigeli's  sense  of  the  term'.    Their  development  was 


found  in  several  plants  to  harmonise  with  this.  In  Trapa  nalam,  for  example,  it  is 
as  follows : — A  group  of  cells  of  the  pericambiuro,  which  consists  of  only  one  layer, 
divides  radially;  the  newly-formed  cells  elongate  in  the  same  direction,  and  then 
divide  tangentially ;  the  outer  of  the  two  layers  produces  the  dermatogen,  the  inner 
the  body  of  the  root.  The  dermatogen,  pushed  outwards  by  the  development  of  (be 
body  of  the  root,  produces  the  root-cap  in  the  way  already  mentioned ;  the  tissoe  irf 
the  body  of  the  root  itself  which  is  covered  by  it  becomes  differentiated  into  plerome 
and  periblem.  The  same  process  takes  place  in  PisHa,  and  probably  also  in 
Grasses.  Hanstein  and  Reinke  do  not  find  'anywhere  an  apical  cell  which  ori- 
ginates the  growth,  as  in  Cryptogams,  but  a  group  of  cells  which  obey  a  common 
law  of  growth.' 

The  variation  in  the  size  of  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed  of  Angiospenns  has 


*  [See  the  account  of  (be  apical  growths  of  rod 
i«  given  in  the  Appendix.] 

'  Compare  what  was  said  on  Fig.  115,  p;  167. 


:  and  of  the  devriopment  of  lateral  roott  w 
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dready  been  mentioned  when  speaking  of  the  endosperm.  The  external  dififer- 
cntiation  sometimes  goes  no  further  than  the  rudiment  of  the  root  (radicle)  at  the 
posterior  end  of  the  stem  of  the  embryo,  and  the  cotyledons  {^.g,  in  Cucurbiia^ 
H^ianihusy  Allium  Cepa,  &c),  between  which  lies  the  naked  punctum  vegelaitoms, 
Bm  frequently  this  latter  undergoes  further  growth  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  and 
produces  additional  foliar  structures  (as  in  Grasses,  PhaseoluSy  Faba,  Quercus^  Amyg" 
itttitt,  Ac),  which  are  then  included,  in  the  ordinary  nomenclature,  under  the  term 
PbamiUy  bat  do  not  unfold  until  the  germination  of  the  seed.  The  systems  of 
tasoe  are  nsoally  sufficiendy  clearly  dififerentiated  as  such  at  the  period  of  maturity 
of  the  seed;  but  the  different  forms  of  permanent  tissue  do  not  become  developed 
t21  later,  during  germination.  A  striking  exception  to  this  advanced  development 
of  the  yoong  plant  within  the  ripening  seed  is  afforded  by  parasites  and  saprophytes 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  but  especially  by  Orchideae.  In  them  the  embryo  remains 
until  the  seed  is  ripe  as  a  small  round  body  consisting  sometimes  of  only  a  few 
odby  without  any  external  differentiation  into  stem,  leaves,  and  root;  this  takes 
I^ace  only  after  germination,  and  even  then  sometimes  quite  imperfectly. 

Pofyanhyony  and  Parthenogenesis  ^  In  a  few  cases  polyembryony,  that  is  the 
presence  of  more  than  one  embryo  in  a  single  seed,  has  been  found  to  occur  in 
AngiospennSy  but  it  is  brought  about  in  a  way  which  is  very  different  from  that 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  caused  in  Gymnosperms.  It  was  thought  by 
Hofmeister  that,  in  the  cases  which  he  investigated  {Fuhkia  cceruleay  Scadiosa, 
CHrMs\  a  number  of  oospheres  were  formed  in  the  parietal  protoplasm  of  the  embryo- 
sac,  and  that  these  were  fertilised,  but  that  of  the  large  number  of  rudimentary 
embryos  thus  formed,  which  is  very  considerable  especially  in  Ciirusy  only  a  few 
become  fully  developed.  [This  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Stras- 
borgery  and  he  has  found  that  these  embryos  are  not  formed  from  oospheres,  but 
are  developed  as  outgrowths  from  the  cells  of  the  nucellus  which  bound  the  embryo- 
sac.  In  some  cases  {lunkia,  Nothoscordum  fragrans^  Ciirus)  it  appeared  as  if  this 
adventitious  development  of  embryos  were  dependent  upon  the  fertilisation  of  the 
oosphere ;  a  development  of  an  embryo  from  the  oospore,  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
ventitious development  of  embryos  from  the  nucellus,  was  only  observed  in  Ciirus, 

Ccelehi^yne  ilicifolia  has  long  been  known  as  a  plant  with  polyembryonic  seeds, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  these  fertile  seeds  are  produced  without  pollination 
of  the  female  flower.  It  was  concluded  that  this  plant  was  an  instance  of  partheno- 
genesis, that  is,  of  the  development  of  an  embryo  from  an  unfertilised  oosphere. 
Sciasbarger  has  found  that  its  numerous  embryos  are  developed  adventitiously  in  the 
manner  described  above :  it  is  therefore  not  parthenogenetic] 

DcDehpmeni  of  the  Seed  and  Fruit,  While  the  endosperm  and  embryo  are 
becoming  perfectly  formed  in  the  embryo-sac,  growth  proceeds  not  only  in  the 
ovule  but  also  in  the  wall  of  the  ovary  that  encloses  it.     Since  the  testa  is  formed 


*  [Hofmeister,  Die  Lehre  von  dcr  Pflanzenzelle,  1867,  p.  114. — Braun,  Ueber  Parthenogenesis 
bei  Pflanzen,  Berlin  1857;  id.,  Ueber  Polyembryonie  and  Keimung  von  CaUbogyne,  Berlin  i860. — 
Btmun  and  Hanstein,  Die  Parthenogenesis  der  CcBlebogyne  ilicifolia^  in  Hanstein's  Botanische  Abhand- 
hmgen.  III,  1877.— Strasbnrger,  Ueber  Befruchtung  und  Zelltheilung,  1878.  See  also  the  section  on 
Parthenogenesis  in  Book  III.] 

Q  q 
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at  the  expense  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cellular  layers  of  the  ovular  integuments  S 
and  presents  extreme  diversities  in  its  structure,  the  ovule,  together  with  its  contents 
which  have  resulted  from  fertilisation,  becomes  the  Seed.  The  wall  of  the  ovarjr, 
the  placentae,  and  the  dissepiments,  not  only  increase  in  dimensions,  but  undergo 
the  most  various  changes  of  external  form  and  still  more  of  internal  stmctoit. 
Together  with  the  seeds  they  constitute  the  Frui/.  The  transformed  wall  of  the 
ovary  now  takes  the  name  of  Pericarp ;  if  an  outer  epidermal  layer  is  specially 
differentiated  it  is  called  the  Epicarp,  and  the  inner  portion  the  Endoctarp ;  wfaik  t 
third  layer,  the  Mesocarp^  frequently  lies  between  these  two.  A  number  of  typiod 
kinds  of  fruit  are  distinguished  according  to  the  original  form  of  the  ovary  and  the 
structure  of  its  tissue  when  ripe,  the  nomenclature  of  which  will  be  g^ven  in  the 
sequel.  But  sometimes  the  long  series  of  deep-seated  changes  induced  by  feitilisa* 
tion  extends  also  to  parts  which  do  not  belong  to  the  ovary,  and  even  to  some 
which  have  never  belonged  to  the  flower.  But  as  they  are  part  of  the  fruit  from 
a  physiological  point  of  view,  and  are  usually  associated  with  it  as  a  whole,  while 
sharply  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  a  structure  of  this  kind  (such  as 
the  Fig,  Strawberry,  and  Mulberry)  may  be  termed  a  Pseudocarp. 

At  a  certain  period  either  the  fruit  together  with  its  seeds  becomes  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  plant,  or  the  seeds  alone  separate  from  the  dehiscent  fruit ;  and 
this  is  the  period  of  maturity.  In  many  species  the  whole  plant  dies  down  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  and  a  plant  of  this  description  is  termed  motwcarpic  (bearing  fruit  only 
once).  Monocarpic  plants  may  be  distinguished  into  those  which  fructify  in  the 
first  period  of  vegetation  {annual  plants),  those  which  do  not  till  the  second  year 
{biennial  plants),  and  finally  not  till  after  several  or  a  large  number  of  periods  of 
vegetation  (monocarpic  perennial  plants,  as  Agave  americana).  Most  Angiosperms 
are  however  polycarpic  ;  i.  e.  the  vital  power  of  the  individual  is  not  exhausted  by  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit ;  the  plant  continues  to  grow  and  periodically  fructifies  afresh, 
or  is  polycarpic  and  perennial. 

r.  The  Inflorescence'^.  It  is  comparatively  rare  for  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  to 
arise  singly  at  the  summit  of  the  primary  shoot  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  peculiarly 
developed  branch-systems  are  much  more  commonly  produced  at  the  end  of  the 
primary  shoot  or  in  the  axils  of  its  foliage-leaves,  which  usually  bear  a  considerable 
number  of  flowers  and  are  distinguished  by  their  collective  form  from  the  rest  of  the 
vegetative  body ;  in  polycarpic  plants  these  may  even  be  thrown  off  after  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit.  Such  a  system  of  branching  is  termed  an  Inflorescence,  The  habit  of  the 
inflorescence  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  number,  form,  and  size  of  the  flowers  which 
it  bears,  but  also  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  the  branches  of  different  orders,  as  well 
as  on  the  degree  of  development  of  the  leaves  from  the  axils  of  which  the  branches 
spring.     These  leaves  are  generally  much  simpler  in  form  and  smaller  than  the  foliage- 


^  [From  the  very  extensive  recent  literature  on  the  structure  and  development  of  the  seed-coats 
the  following  may  be  cited :  Lohde,  Ueb.  d.  Entwickelungsgeschichte  und  den  Bau  einiger  Samen- 
schalen,  Schenk*s  Mittheilungen,  II,  1875. — Sempolowski,  Beitr.z.  Kennt.  des  Baues  der  Samenschale, 
Leipsig,  1 874. — Hegelmaier,  Ueb.  Bau  und  Entwickelung  einiger  Cuticulargehilde,  Jahrb.  f.  wist. 
Bot.  IX.  1874. — Chatin,  Le  d^v.  de  Tovule  et  de  la  graine,  Ann.  de  Sci.  Nat  s^r.  5,  t.  XIX,  1874. — 
von  Hohnel,  Morphol.  Unters.  lib.  die  Samenschalen  der  Cucurbitaceen,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad. 
LXXfll,  1876.— Haberlandt.  Entwick.  und  Bau  der  Samenschale  von  Pka$iolu$,  ibid.  LXXV,  1877.] 

*  [See  also  Eichler,  Bliithendiagramme,  I,  and  Asa  Gray,  Structural  Botany,  i88a] 
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leaves;  frequentl]r  coloured  (i.e.  not  green)  or  altogether  colourless.  They  arc  dis- 
tiDpiished  as  Hypsopbyllar;  Leaves  or  Bracts;  and  in  this  term  are  frequently  included 
the  nrull  leaves  which  spring  Irom  the  pedicels  and  which  ot'ten  have  no  axillary  shoots 
iBrarieelei).  Leaves  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  entirely  absent  fmin  the  inflorescence 
or  from  certain  parts  of  it ;  the  ultimate  floral  axes  or  pedicels  of  the  flowers  are  then 
not  axillaiy,  as  in  Aroidez,  Cniciferz,  &c. 

A  large  number  of  different  forms  ol^  inflorescence  may  arise  by  the  combination 
in  diffin«nt  ways  of  the  determining  characters  already  mentioned.  Each  form  is 
constant  In  the  same  species,  and  is  often  characteristic  of  a  whole  genus  or  family  ; 
tience  the  form  of  the  inflorescence  often  not  only  determines  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
but  Is  also  of  value  to  its  systematic  classification. 

The  most  convenient  basis  for  the  classification  of  the  funns  of  inflorescence  is  the 
mode  oC  branching.  This  is  less  variable  than  the  other  features,  and  can  be  referred 
to  a  few  types;  it  also  affords  distinctive  characters  for  Ihe  principal  groups,  whi^h 
might  then  be  further  sub-divided  according  to  the  leng<.h  and  thickness  of  the  separate 
axes  and  other  points. 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  branching,  the  first  point  to  observe  is  that  every 
inflorescence  originates  from  the  normal  terminal  branching  of  a  growing  axis;  the 
mode  of  branching  is  always  monopodial  In  Angiosperms  with  the  exception  of  the  cases 
mentioned  under  Division  r4  ;  i.e.  the  branches  arise  laterally  beneath  the  apex  of 
the  growing  mathef'Shoot.  If  the  leaves  on  this  shoot  (the  bracts)  arc  conspicuously 
developed,  the  lateral  axes  arise  in  their  axils ;  if  they  are  inconspicuous  or  abortive,  the 
lateral  axes  of  the  inflorescence  are  not  indeed  axillary,  but  their  mode  of  branching  and 
groirtfa  remain  the  same  as  if  the  bracts  were  present ;  and  it  is  usual,  in  framing  the 
diTisions,  not  to  lay  great  stress  on  this  circumstance  (see  p.  176).  But  the  presence  of 
biacts  is  of  great  practical  value,  since  it  assists  in  the  recognition  of  the  true  mode  of 
branching  even  in  the  mature  inflorescence,  inasmuch  as  the  axillary  shoot  is  always 
lateral.  When  the  bracts  are  absent  it  is  often  diflicult  to  di-^tinguish  a  lateral 
frota  a  primary  axis,  since  the  former  often  grows  as  vigorously  as  the  latter,  or  even 
mon  so.  In  Section  14  of  the  chapter  on  General  Morphology  (p.  169  //  leq.)  the 
principles  have  been  laid  down  according  to  which  the  various  systems  of  branching 
may  be  generally  classified ;  these  wi!l  serve  also  in  every  respect  for  inflorescences, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  characters  of  the  larger  groups  in  the  following  classifica- 
tion. Of  the  great  number  of  separate  forms  of  inflorescence  only  the  more  common 
ones,  a  nomenclature  for  which  is  already  provided  in  systematic  botany,  will  be 
enumerated '. 

A.  Baoomose  (monopodial),  Centripetal,  or  Indefinite  InfloresoeneeB,  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  terms,  result  from  the  primary  axis  or  rachis  of  the  branching  system 
producing  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  lateral  shoots  in  acropetal  succession;  the 
capacity  for  development  of  each  lateral  shoot  being  smaller,  or  at  least  not  greater, 
than  that  of  the  portion  of  the  primary  axis  which  lies  above  it. 

a.  SpicaU  Infloreirenees  arise  when  the  lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  do  not  branch 
and  are  al!  floral  axes;  the  rachis  terminates  with  or  without  a  flower. 
^*cT"ipNiv      (o)  Spicate  Inflorescences  with  elongated  rachis:— 
^^I^X^^VaTj,     r.  The  Spike:  Flowers  sessile ;  rachis  slender  (as  in  some  Grasses). 
J-m-T^r-t  y\    i-  IbeSpadix.-  Flowers  sessile  ;  rachis  thick  and  fleshy,  usually  enveloped 

;.^.J^;'=''  Sj^  in  a  large  spathe  ;  bracts  generally  undeveloped  (Aroidcie). 

"?'.  ^^ii'.^','       3,  TbcRactmc:  Flowersdislinctlystalked  [e.g.  CrucifersE,  without  bracts; 
Berierii,  Mrnyantbei,  Campanula,  rachis  terminating  in  a  flower). 


"■23'!'^" 


■  Compare  the  disiimilar  descriplions  in  Ascherson's   Flom  of   (he   Province   Brandenburg, 
m,  1864,  and  in  Hofineistci's  Atlgemeinc  Morphologic,  §  7. 
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O)  Spicate  inflorescences  with  abbreviated  rachis : — 

4.  The  Capitulum :  Racbis  conical  or  tubular,  or  eren  hollowed  out  like  a 

cup;  flowers  sessile;  bracts  frequently  absent  (GompositSy  Dipsa- 
cacex). 

5.  The  Simple  Umbel:  Flowers  stalked  and  springuig  from  a  very  short 

racbis  (e.g.  the  Ivy). 

b.  Panieled  Inflorescences  arise  when  the  lateral  axes  of  the  first  order  again  branch 
and  produce  axes  of  the  second  and  higher  orders ;  every  axis  or  only  those 
of  the  last  order  may  terminate  in  a  flower;  the  csqiacity  for  developmeiit 
usually  decreases  from  below  upwards  both  on  the  lateral  and  on  the  pri- 
mary axis. 
(a)  Panieled  Inflorescences  with  elongated  axes: — 

6.  ^be  true  Panicle  :  Axes  and  pedicels  elongated  {flrambe^  Grape-vine). 

7.  ^be  Compound  Panicle  made  up  of  Spikes:  The  elongated  lateral  axes 

bear  sessile  flowers  {yeratrum^  Spirtus  Aruncus^  the  '  ears '  of  Wheat, 

Rye,  &c.), 
O)  Panieled  Inflorescences  with  abbreviated  axes : — 
.8.  Compact  spike-like  Panicle :  The  very  short  lateral  axes  are  arranged 

on  an  elongated  primary  rachis  (the  'ears'  of  Barley,  Alopecunu, 

&c.). 
9.  The  Compound  Umbel:  The  very  short  rachis  bears  a  densely  compact 

umbel  of  secondary  (partial)  umbels  usually  with  long  stalks  (rf. 

No.  5) ;  if  the  compound  umbel  is  surrounded  by  a  whorl  of  leaves 

this  is  called  the  Involucre;  a  similar  whorl  surrounding  the  secondary 

umbel  is  an  Involucel  (secondary  involucre);  one  or  both  maybe 

absent ;  (most  Umbelliferae). 

B.  Cymose,  CentrlAigal,  or  Definite  Infloresoenoee  result  from  the  primary 
axis  branching  beneath  the  first  flower  in  such  a  manner  that  each  lateral  axis  itself 
terminates  in  a  flower,  after  producing  one  or  more  lateral  axes  of  a  second  order  which 
in  their  turn  terminate  in  flowers  and  continue  the  system  in  this  manner ;  the  develq[>- 
ment  of  each  lateral  shoot  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  primary  axis  beyond  the  point  of 
origin  (see  Figs.  134-136,  pp.  178-180). 

a.  Cymose  Inflorescences  twit  bout  a  Pseud-axis  :  Two  or  more  lateral  axes  are  de- 
veloped beneath  each  flower,  terminating  in  flowers ;  lateral  axes  of  a  higher 
order  continuing  the  system  in  the  same  manner. 

ID.  The  Antbela :  An  indefinite  number  of  lateral  axes  are  produced  on 
each  axis,  and  overtopping  the  primary  axis  develope  in  such  a 
.  manner  that  the  entire  inflorescence  does  not  acquire  any  definite 
shape  {e.g.  J  uncus  lamprocarpus^  tenuis^  alpuiusy  and  Gerardif  Lmztda 
nemorosa,  &c.^).  The  anthela  of  these  genera,  as  well  as  oiScirpas 
and  CyperuSf  exhibits  a  number  of  different  transitional  forms  to  the 
panicle  and  even  to  the  spike,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  formati<Mi 
of  cymose  inflorescences  with  pseud-axes,  e.g.  in  Junems  bmfhmMS. 
The  inflorescence  of  Spirtfa  Ulmaria  is  included  in  this  form  by 
myself  and  others. 
1 1.  The  Cymose  Umbel :  A  whorl  of  three  or  more  equal  axes  springs  from 
the  primary  one,  secondary  whorls  of  lateral  axes  being  again  pro- 
duced from  it,  and  the  process  being  then  again  repeated  (see 
Fig.  148).    The  whole  system  resembles  a  true  umbel  in  habit; 


*  Compare  the  careful  description  by  Buchenau  in  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  IV,  p.  393  H  «f« 

and  PI.  28-30. 
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very  good  examples  are  afforded  by  several  species  of  Euphorbia, 
especially  E,  Latbyru  and  belioscopia.  This  form  of  cyme  is  not 
essentially  distinct  from  the  next,  and  in  the  highest  orders  of 
branching  commonly  passes  into  it ;  in  Periploca  grttca,  for  example, 
even  in  the  first  ramification. 

1 2.  ^be  DicJbojium  :  Each  primary  axis  terminating  in  a  flower  produces 

a  pair  of  opposite  or  nearly  opposite  lateral  axes,  which  in  their  turn 
produce  pairs  of  the  second  order,  and  so  on.  The  whole  system 
appears  as  if  composed  of  bifurcations,  especially  after  the  older 
flowers  have  fallen  off;  as  in  Euphorbia,  many  Sileneae,  some  Labiatae, 
&c.  The  dichasium  easily  passes,  in  the  first  or  a  succeeding  order 
of  lateral  axes,  into  a  sympodial  mode  of  development. 

h,  Cymose  Inflorescences  with  a  Pseud-axis  (Sympodial  Inflorescences),  E^h  axis 
which  terminates  in  a  flower  bears  only  one  lateral  axis  of  the  next  order. 
The  basal  portions  of  the  consecutive  orders  of  axes  may  lie  more  or  less  in 
a  straight  line,  and  may  become  thicker  than  the  flower-stalk  (above  the 
branching).  A  pseud-axis  or  sympodium  may  thus  become  either  straight  or 
curved  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  the  flowers  appearing  to  be 
produced  on  it  as  lateral  shoots  (see  Fig.  136,  A,  jB,  Z),  p.  i8o).  If  the  sym- 
podium is  clearly  developed,  it  resembles  a  spike  or  raceme,  from  which 
however  it  is  easily  distinguished  when  bracts  are  present  by  their  being 
apparently  opposite  to  the  flowers  (as  in  Helianthemum) ;  but  displacement 
not  unfrequently  causes  it  to  assume  a  different  form  (as  in  Sedum), 

13.  The  Uniiateral  Helicoid  Cyme  (Bostryx)  is  a  sympodial  cyme  in  which 

the  median  plane  of  each  of  the  successive  axes  which  constitute  the 
system  is  always  situated  on  the  same  side,  whether  right  or  left, 
with  respect  to  the  preceding  one  (see  Fig.  136,/));  as  for  instance, 
in  the  primary  branches  of  the  inflorescence  of  Hemerocallis  ful'ua 
and  flava,  and  in  the  partial  inflorescences  of  Hypericum  perforatum 
which  are  themselves  arranged  in  a  panicle.    (Hofmeister.) 

14.  The  Unilateral  Scorpioid  Cyme  (Cicinnus)  is  one  in  which  the  successive 

axes  arise  alternately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  preceding  one 
(Fig.  136  A)y  as  in  Helianthemum,  Drosera,  Tradescantia,  and  Scilla 
hi/olia,  (Hofmeister.)  The  inflorescence  of  Echtveria  belongs  also 
to  this  kind  of  originally  monopodial  sympodium ;  the  mature  cyme 
has  a  pseud-axis  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  opposite  the 
leaves.  While  the  summit  of  each  successive  axis  is  converted  into 
a  flower,  a  lateral  axis  arises  in  the  axil  of  the  subtending  leaf.  This 
lateral  axis  developes  further,  forms  a  new  leaf  in  a  plane  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  last,  and  becomes  transformed  into  a  flower, 
while  a  lateral  axis  appears  in  the  axil  of  its  leaf  which  continues 
the  development ;  the  leaf  which  arises  on  this  axis  is  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  last  but  one.  (Kraus.) 

The  inflorescences  of  the  Boragineae  and  Solanacex  differ  both  in  their  mode  of 
development  and  in  their  external  appearance  from  the  plan  described  in  B  b,  Kaufmann 
has  already  stated^  that  the  inflorescence  of  some  Boragineae  is  the  result  of  repeated 


*  Kaufmann,  Hot.  2^itg.  1869,  p.  886  [and  Nouv.  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  des  Nat.  de  Moscow, 
Xni.  p.  348].  [Kaufmaiin's  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Warming  (Ramification  des 
Fliaii^rogames,  187a),  by  Pedersen  (Bot.  Tidskrift,  1873),  and  by  Kraos  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1871)  in  so 
hx  as  bracteate  scorpioid  cymes  are  concerned.  (See  also  Wydler,  Zur  Morph.  d.  dichotomen 
BUithenstande,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI,  1878).  Warming  considers  that  dichotomy  also  occurs  in 
nakied  scorpioid  cymes,  but  Kraus  states  that  these  are  monopodial,  and  Warming  admits  that  lateral 
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dichotomy  of  the  apex  of  an  axillary  bud ;  and  Kraus  has  also  shown  that  the  leafless 
inflorescence  of  Heliotropium  and  Myojotis  is  a  monopodium,  at  all  events  when  luxu- 
riant.   A  thick  and  flattened  vegetative  cone  developes  two  alternate  rows  of  flowers 
on  its  upper  side ;  on  this  side  the   longitudinal  growth  of  the  prinnary  axis  is  at  fiist 
stronger ;  and  the  younger  part  of  the  inflorescence  is  consequently  rolled  with  its  apex 
downwards  in  a  circinate  manner.     An  inflorescence  which  is  formed  in  this  manner, 
as  will  be  seen  from  what  has  already  been  said,  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a 
scorpioid  cyme,  but  corresponds  rather  to  a  raceme  or  spike  which  bears  flowers  only 
on  one  side  of  its  rachis.      The  leafy  scorpioid  cymes  of  Ancbusoy  Cermtbty  Boragt, 
and  Hyoscyamus  are,  on   the  contrary,  the  result  of  dichotomous  branching;  a  leaf 
which  stands  on  the  primary  axis  ending  in  a  flower  bears  in  its  axil  a  vegetative  cone 
which  is  at  flrst  hemispherical;  this  becomes  broader  and  dichotomises  in  a  directioii 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf ;  one  of  the  bifurcations  becomes  a  flower;  the  other 
bears  a  new  leaf  at  right  angles  to  the  last,  and  forms  a  dichotomy  above  it  as  before. 
The  planes  of  dichotomy  therefore  cross  one  another  at  right  angles ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  leaves  always  stand  between  the  sympodial  axis  and  the  flower.    Lateral 
displacements  of  the  leaves  begin  at  the  second  division  and  continue  afterwards. 

According  to  Kraus  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  sympodial  inflorescences  of  Ompba- 
lodes  and  Solanum  nigrum  are  the  result  of  dichotomous  or  of  lateral  branching.  Oi 
the  side  of  the  primary  axis  which  becomes  a  flower  a  leafless  lateral  axis  arises  wfaidi 
continues  to  branch,  and  the  right  and  left  lateral  axes  of  which  are  alternately  trans- 
formed into  flowers.  Kraus  entertains  a  similar  doubt  respecting  weak  inflorescences 
of  Myosotis  and  Heliotropium  {vide  supra). 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that  within  ah  inflorescence  whidi 
consists  of  several  orders  of  axes  there  may  be  produced  not  only  different  forms 
of  one  section,  but  forms  belonging  to  both  sections  (A  and  jB),  mixed  inflorescences 
being  thus  formed.  Thus,  for  example,  a  panicle  may  form  dichasia  in  its  last  ramiG- 
cations  (as  in  some  species  of  Silene) ;  a  dichasium  may  bear  capitula  (^ .  g.  SUpbimm)^ 
or  even  in  its  flrst  branches  or  in  those  of  a  higher  order  may  pass  into  a  helicoid 
or  scorpioid  cyme  (as  in  Caryophylleae,  Malvaceae,  Solanaceae,  Linaceae,  CyruMncbum, 
Gagea,  Hemerocallisy  &c.).  The  mode  of  branching  of  the  inflorescence  is  in  most 
cases  diflferent  from  that  of  the  vegetative  stem.  Not  unfrequently  it  passes  abruptly 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  often  through  intermediate  modes  of  branching. 

In  the  older  systems  of  nomenclature  a  number  of  other  terms  are  given  to  various 
forms  of  inflorescence,  such  as  glomerulus,  corymb,  &c. ;  but  they  all  designate  merely 
the  habit  or  external  form  of  the  system,  and  must  be  referred,  in  a  scientific  description, 
to  one  or  other  of  the  above  forms  or  to  combinations  of  them. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  Cbange  in  the  Mode  of  Branching  accompanying  the  transition 
from  the  vegetative  to  the  floral  region  of  a  shoot.  Warming  gives  some  very  valuable 
information  in  his  Recherches  sur  la  ramification  des  Phanerogames  (Kopenhagen  1873), 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  numerous  cases  of  extra-axillary  branching  in  in- 
florescences can  be  referred  to  axillary  branching  as  the  typical  mode.  He  lays  it  down 
that  the  axillary  branch  with  the  corresponding  leaf  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  whole,  one 


branching  usually  takes  place  in  weak  inflorescences.  Goebel  (Arb.  d.  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  II, 
1880)  finds  not  only  that  Kraus'  account  of  the  development  oi  the  inflorescence  of  Myotoiis  and  of 
Heliotropium  is  accurate,  but  that  it  aj)plies  also  to  that  oi  Symphytum  officinale ^  A  nckusa,  CerinilUf  Bor^o^ 
Cynoglossum,  Echium  vulgare^  Liihospermum  arvense,  and  Caryolopha  sempervirens ;  the  development  of 
the  flowej-s  is  lateral  also  in  Hyoscyamus  niger,  Klugin  Notoniatia^  and  in  Helianikemum.  Goebers  am- 
clusions  have  been  combated  by  Celakovsky  (Flora.  1880).  It  must  be  borae  in  mind  that  dichotomons 
and  lateral  branching  are  not  absolutely  distinct  forms,  but  that  they  are  connected  by  intermediate 
conditions,  so  that  they  gradually  merge  one  into  the  other.  (See  also  Henslow,  On  the  Origin  of 
the  so- called  Scorpioid  Cyme,  Trans.  Linn.  Soc,  1880;  and  the  History  of  the  Scorpioid  Cyme. 
Joum.  of  Botany,  1881.)] 
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put  of  which — the  leaf, — or  the  other  part — the  branch, — may  be  developed  earlier 
thui  the  other  or  simultaneously  with  it,  or  more  or  less  completely  than  it.  It  is 
efident  in  the  vegetative  region  that  the  subtending  leaf  always  arises  first,  and  de- 
velopes  more  actively,  to  begin  with  at  any  rate,  than  the  corresponding  branch  which 
only  becomes  apparent  when  one  or  more  young  leaves  have  arisen  above  the  leaf 
ia  question.  (Figs.  129,  131.)  In  many  inflorescences  the  development  of  the  leaf 
precedes  that  of  the  axillary  branch  by  a  much  shorter  interval,  as  in  the  spikes  and 
ncemes  of  Amorpba^  Salixy  Rudheckiay  Lupinuj,  Veronica^  Digita/u,  Orcb'u^  Delphinium, 
In  the  devdoproent  of  other  inflorescences  the  axillary  branches  are  formed  immediately 
after  their  subtending  leaves,  so  that  no  rudimentary  leaf  intervenes  between  the  apex 
of  the  shoot  and  the  youngest  axillary  branch  (Plantago,  Orcbij,  Epipactu),  Sometimes 
leaf  and  branch  arise  simultaneously,  as  in  the  Gramineae,  Cytistu,  Tri/olium,  Orcbis, 
Plmmtag9f  Riba.  Or  again,  the  axillary  branch  is  formed  flrst,  before  its  subtending 
leaf,  in  ^ich  case  the  leaf  attains  only  a  slight  development,  its  presence  being  merely 
indicated  as  in  Sisymbrium,  Brojsica  and  other  Cruciferae,  Umbelliferae,  Antbemis, 
Faieruuui^  Asclepiadeae,  Bryonia,  Cucwnis.  Or  the  subtending  leaf  may  not  make  its 
iqipearance  at  all,  and  no  bracts  are  developed,  as  in  many  Cruciferae  (Fig.  132), 
Gompositae,  Gramineae,  Umbelliferae,  Papilionaceae,  Cucurbitaceae,  Asperifolieae,  Solaneae, 
Hjdro|diylleaB,  Saxifirageae,  Potamogetoneae.  In  all  these  inflorescences  the  youngest 
buds  are  nearer  to  the  apex  of  the  parent  shoot  than  any  foliar  organs  in  so  far  as  these 
have  been  developed,  but  the  branching  must  not  on  this  account  be  regarded  as 
dicbotomous.  A  dichotomy  of  the  parent  shoot  only  takes  place  when  a  vigorous 
bnmch  is  developed  so  near  to  the  apex  that  a  continuation  of  the  direction  of  growth  of 
the  shoot  is  rendered  impossible,  its  apex  apparently  dividing  into  two  or  more  apices. 
According  to  Warming  this  is  the  case  in  Hydrocbaris,  VaUisneria,  the  Asclepiadeae,  the 
soorpioid  cymes  of  the  Solaneae,  Asperifolieae,  Hydrophylleae,  Cistaceae,  and  many 
Cocurfoitaceac  This  tendency  to  dichotomise  shown  by  plants  the  vegetative  parts  of 
which  branch  in  a  lateral  axillary  manner  is  doubtless  connected  with  the  suppression 
of  the  development  of  leaves  in  the  inflorescences,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
tlie  tendrils  of  Vitit  and  Cucurbita,  on  which  the  development  of  leaves  is  rudimentary, 
cahibit  the  same  tendency. 

The  axillary  branches  of  the  vegetative  region  are  usually  so  placed  that  they  arise 
both  from  the  basis  of  the  leaf  and  from  the  tissue  of  the  stem ;  but  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  branch  is  entirely  transferred  to  the  stem  and  becomes  isolated  from  the 
leaf.  In  the  floral  region,  on  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  axillary 
branch  (the  inflorescence)  arises  solely  from  the  leaf,  as  in  Hippuru  (Fig.  119),  Amorpba, 
Sa!ix  mgrica/u.  If,  however,  the  subtending  leaf  (bract)  is  developed  later  than  the  axil- 
lary branch  (inflorescence),  it  may  arise  from  it,  so  that  the  leaf  has  no  direct  connection 
with  the  parent  shoot,  but  appears  to  be  the  flrst  lowest  leaf  of  the  lateral  branch ;  this 
is  the  case,  according  to  Warming,  in  Antbemis,  Sisymbrium,  Umbelliferae,  and  to  a  slight 
degree  in  Papilionaceae,  Orchideae,  Valerianeae,  and  others.  These  relations  are  usually 
evident  at  the  earliest  stage  of  development,  but  frequently  the  subtending  leaf  is  found 
upon  the  axillary  branch  in  the  mature  condition,  as  in  Tbesium  ebracteatum,  Samoluj 
Falerandi,  Boragineae,  Solaneae,  Crassulaceae,  Spiraa,  Loranthaceae,  Ipomaa  bona  nox, 
Agave  americana,  Ruta,  Paliurus,  Tilia  (in  which  this  applies  to  the  large  bract  of  the 
inflorescence),  and  others. 

3.  Number  and  Relative  Position  qf  tbe  Parts  qf  tbe  Flower^,  Just  as  the  forms  of 
branching  of  the  inflorescence  are  usually  different  from  those  of  the  vegetative  stem, 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  Angiosperms  is  also  usually  different  on  the  shoot  which 
constitutes  the  flower  from  that  on  other  parts  of  the  same  plant.  The  cessation  of 
the  apical  growth  of  the  receptacle,  its  great  increase  in  breadth,  or  even  hollowing  out, 
before  and  during  the  time  when  the  perianth  and  the  sexual  organs  are  being  formed, 

*  [See  Eichler,  Bluthendiagramme.] 
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influences  their  order  of  succession  and  their  divergence  from  one  another*  But  since, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  variation  of  the  other  relations  of  tbrm,  the  tree 
position  of  the  floral  leaves  varies  but  little — though  it  may  often  be  difficult  to  detemne 
— the  knowledge  of  this  position  is  often  of  great  importance  in  the  determination  of  the 
aflinities  of  the  species,  and  hence  for  purposes  of  classification.  This  is  especially 
the  case  if  we  at  the  same  time  take  into  account  the  abortion  of  individoal  memben 
which  is  here  of  so  common  occurrence,  the  multiplication  of  the  parts  which  take  place 
under  certain  circumstances,  and  their  branching  and  cohesion. 

In  order  to  facilitate  a  description  of  these  relationships,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
certain  terms  and  methods  of  description. 

In  the  flrst  place  it  is  important  to  denote  the  position  of  all  the  parts  of  a  flower 
with  respect  to  the  mother-axis  of  the  floral  shoot.  For  this  purpose  the  side  ci  the 
flower  which  faces  the  mother-axis  is  termed  the  potterior,  that  which  is  most  remote 
from  it  the  anterior  side.  If  a  plane  be  imagined  to  divide  the  flower  longitudinally  from 
front  to  back,  and  to  include  the  primary  axis  of  the  flower  as  well  as  that  of  the 
mother-shoot,  this  is  the  median  plant  of  the  flower,  dividing  it  into  a  right  and  a  left 
half.  Floral  leaves,  as  well  as  ovules  and«placentz,  which  are  bisected  longitudinally 
by  the  median  plane,  are  said  to  have  a  median  position,  either  posterior  or  anterior. 
If  another  plane  is  now  imagined  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and  also  including  the  axb 
of  the  flower,  it  may  be  termed  the  lateral  plant;  this  plane  divides  the  flower  into  a 
posterior  and  an  anterior  half,  and  parts  which  are  longitudinally  bisected  by  it  are 
precisely  lateral.  The  two  planes  which  bisect  the  right  angle  between  the  medtan 
and  the  lateral  planes  may  be  called  diagonal  planesy  and  the  parts  which  are  bisected  by 
them  be  said  to  have  a  diagonal  position.  Flowers  usually  have  some  of  their  floral 
organs  placed  exactly  posteriorly  or  anteriorly,  not.  so  commonly  exactly  right  aad 
left  or  exactly  diagonally;  but  usually  other  additional  terms  must  be  used,  such  as 
obliquely  posterior  or  obliquely  anterior. 

If  next  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  with  respect  to  one  another  be  ex- 
amined, their  arrangement,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  is  either  s^rai  or  vertkUlate. 

Flowers  with  a  spiral  arrangement  of  their  parts  are  comparatively  rare,  and  appar- 
ently occur  only  in  certain  orders  of  Dicotyledons  (Ranunculaceae,  Nymphaeacec, 
Magnoliaceae,  and  Calycanthaceae).  firaun  has  termed  such  flowers  acyclic,  when  the 
transition  from  one  foliar  series  to  another,  as  from  calyx  to  corolla  or  from  corolla 
to  stamens,  does  not  coincide  with  a  definite  number  of  turns  of  the  spiral  (as 
Nymphaeacex  and  Hellebonu  odoruj) ;  bemicycUc  when  it  docs  so  coincide.  This  latter  term 
may  also  be  employed  when  some  of  the  foliar  structures  are  actually  cyclic  (verticiUate), 
others  spiral,  as  in  Ranunculuj^  where  the  calyx  and  corolla  form  two  alternating  whoris, 
followed  by  the  stamens  and  carpels  arranged  spirally.  Parts  which  have  a  spiral 
arrangement  sometimes  occur  in  definite  numbers,  more  often  in  larger  indefinite 
numbers. 

When  on  the  other  hand  the  parts  of  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  whorls,  the  number 
of  the  whorls,  as  well  as  that  of  the  members  of  each  whorl,  is  constant  in  the  same 
species,  and  within  larger  or  smaller  circles  of  aflinity  ^    When  the  number  of  members 


'  [The  number  of  whorls  in  a  flower  may  vary  very  widely,  from  one  (Corws)  to  fifteen  or  sixteen 
{Aquilegia),  In  some  cases  the  calyx,  corolla,  androecium,  and  gynxcenm  each  consists  of  a  single 
whorl,  so  that  the  flower  has  four  whorls.  More  commonly,  however,  one  or  other  of  these  series 
consists  of  more  than  one  whorl.  This  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  the  androecium,  so  moch  so  in 
fact  that  it  is  customary  to  regard  the  typical  flower  as  containing  two  whorls  of  stamens :  in  an 
isomerous  flower,  if  the  stamens  are  in  a  single  whorl  it  is  said  to  be  isosttmonota,  if  in  two  whorls 
diploBtemonous,  and  so  on.  The  calyx  often  consists  of  more  than  one  whorl  (Menispennaoese, 
Bcrberidacese),  and  in  most  tetramerous  flowers  (Cruciferae,  Onagraceae)  it  is  composed  of  two 
decussating  dimoerous  whorls.  More  rarely  the  corolla  consists  of  more  than  one  whorl ;  instances 
of  this  occur  in  the  Fumariaceje,  Berberidacese,  Papaveracege,  Menispermacese.  A  gynxceum  of  two, 
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of  each  whorl  is  the  same,  and  those  belon^ng  to  the  different  whorls  are  placed  one  over 
another  so  as  to  form  orthostichies,  I  adopt  Payer's  expression  of  superposed  (instead 
of  the  ordinary  one  of 'opposite').  When  the  stamens  are  superposed  on  the  calyx  or 
corolla,  they  are  termed  respectively  ant'uepalovs  and  antipetaioiu ;  if  the  members  of  a 
wbofl  ha  between  the  median  lines  of  those  of  the  next  whorl  above  or  below,  the 
whorls  are  alternate.  When  the  number  of  members  is  the  same  in  each  whorl,  they  are 
Slid  to  be  uomerotu,  when  this  is  not  the  case  beteromerous ;  and  Braun  calls  those  flowers 
emejelic  in  which  the  members  of  all  the  whorls  are  equal  in  number  and  alternate.  It 
also  happens  however  that  members  of  the  same  kind  arise  subsequently  between  those 
of  a  whori  already  formed ;  as,  for  instance,  five  later  stamens  between  the  five  earlier 
.  ones  in  Dktanmui  Fraxinella  (Fig.  414),  and  probably  in  many  eucyclic  flowers  with  ten 
stamens.  Members  subsequently  introduced  in  this  manner  into  a  whorl  may  be  called 
mterposed,    (For  further  details,  ijide  hffra.) 

The  consideration  of  the  number  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  cannot  be  separated  from 
that  of  their  relative  position.  But  before  entering  more  minutely  upon  thb  subject,  the 
construction  of  the  Floral  Diagram  must  be  described. 

The  Fioral  Diagram  is  constructed  differently  according  to  the  purpose  it  is  intended 
to  serve.  Some  treat  it  as  a  somewhat  free  drawing  of  an  actual  transverse  section  of 
the  flower,  and  indicate  on  it  not  merely  the  number  and  position,  but  approximately 
the  form,  size,  aestivation,  cohesion,  &c.  of  its  parts.  This  purpose  is  however  clearly 
best  attained  by  preparing  as  accurate  drawings  as  possible  of  actual  transverse  sections 
of  the  flower-bud,  which  will  then  also  contain  much  that  would  be  superfluous  for 
observations  of  a  certain  kind.  But  if  it  is  merely  required  to  represent  the  number  and 
position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  as  easy  as  possible  the 
comparison  in  this  respect  of  a  number  of  flowers,  it  is  best  to  disregard  all  other 
pecoliarities,  and  to  adopt  one  and  the  same  plan  for  all  diagrams,  and  that  as  simple  as 
possible,  90  as  to  represent  nothing  but  the  variations  in  the  relationships  of  number  and 
position.  This  is  tiie  only  purpose  kept  in  view  in  the  diagrams  given  in  the  remainder 
of  this  work,  of  which  Figs.  406-408  may  serve  for  the  present  as  examples.  They  are 
constructed  according  to  the  rule  already  given  on  p.  188  ;  the  dot  above  the  diagram 
always  represents  the  position  of  the  mother-axis  of  the  flower ;  and  the  lower  is  there- 
fore the  anterior  part.  Although  mere  dots  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  perfectly  the 
number  and  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  different  signs  have  nevertheless  been 
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rarely  more,  whorls  is  found  in  many  Batomacese  and  Alismaceae ;  usually  when  the  number  of  the 
carpels  is  great  they  are  arranged  spirally.  When  the  members  of  a  series  (calyx,  corolla,  etc.)  are 
in  cue  whorl,  the  series  is  said  to  be  monocyclic ;  if  in  more  thxm  one,  tU-t  tricyclic,  etc. ;  if  in  many, 
folyeycUe, 

In  isostemooous  flowers  it  frequently  occurs  that  the  stamens  are  antipetalous,  as  in  Ampclidese, 
Rhamnacese,  Plumbaginacese,  Prlmulacex.  This  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  abortion  of  an  exterior 
wfaoil  of  antisepolous  stamens,  an  assumption  which  is  based  either  on  the  presence  of  a  whorl  of 
staminodes  in  the  place  of  the  missing  stamens,  or  on  the  presence  of  two  whorls  of  stamens  in 
mllicd  Orders. 

It  not  nnfrequently  happens  in  a  diplostemonous  flower  that  the  stamens  of  the  outer  whorl  are 
antipetalous  {LimHaiUkes,  Ruta,  Dictamnus  (Fig.  414),  PynJa,  Monotropa,  Chrysospienium,  Epilobium, 
CBmotkerOf  Fuehua,  Geraniacex,  Zygophyllacese,  Crassulacex,  Ericaceae,  Rhodoracese,  etc):  when 
this  b  the  case  the  androecium  is  said  to  be  obdiplosttmonous ;  the  carpels  are  superposed  on  the 
stamfns  of  the  outer  whorl,  and  therefore  also  on  the  petals.  The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of 
obdiplostemony  is  that  given  by  Celakovsky  (Flora,  1875),  though,  as  we  shall  see  below  (note,  p. 
606),  it  cannot  be  applied  in  all  cases :  according  to  him  the  staminal  whorls  arise  in  regular  acropetal 
snooession,  the  antisepalons  stamens  being  developed  first,  as  in  direct  diplostemony;  the  antipctalous 
stamens  are  developed  internally  to  the  others  but  become  gradually  displaced  outwards,  so  that  they 
appear  either  to  lie  in  the  same  whorl  as  the  antiscpalous  stamens  or  externally  to  them.  This  b  the 
real  meaning  of  the  'interposition'  mentioned  above.  (For  further  details  on  these  points  see  Gray's 
Structural  Botany,  and  £ichler*s  Bliithendiagramme.)] 
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chosen  for  the  various  separate  organs,  ia  order  to  render  the  esplanation  more  naMj 
visible  to  the  eye.  The  leaves  of  the  perianth  are  rqHVsented  by  arcs  of  a  circle,  a  kind 
of  mid-rib  being  indicated  on  each  of  the  outer  whort  of  these,  or  calyx,  nierdy  in  order 
to  distin^ish  them  at  a  glance  from  the  inner  whorl.  The  sign  chosen  for  the  tfamens 
resembles  a  transverse  section  of  an  anther,  but  without  reference  to  the  position  of  tbe 
pollen-sacs  or  of  their  mode  of  dehiscence  whether  inwardly  or  outwardly.  When  tlie 
stamens  are  branched,  this  is  indicated  by  the  signs  being  grouped,  as  in  Fig.  408,  wbne 
the  five  groups  correspond  to  fire  branched  staminal  leaves.  Tbe  gynKcenin  is  treated 
as  a  amplified  trsnsvenie  section  of  the  ovary,  since  it  is  thus  most  easily  «li«i-iiign(t)y«t 
from  the  other  parts;  the  marks  within  the  loculi  of  the  ovary  indicate  Ihtf  ovulc^ 
which  however  are  only  represented  in  those  cases  where  their  actual  positioD  can  be 
expressed  by  so  simple  a  plan.  The  size,  form,  and  cohesion  of  the  separate  parts  aie 
not  taken  into  account  at  all.  Tlie  construction  of  these  diagrams  is  based  partly  M 
careful  investigations  of  my  own,  but  chiefly  <hi  the  studies  of  Payer  in  the  hittary  of 
development  (Organog^nie  de  la  fleur),  as  well  as  on  tbe  descriptions  of  other  anthofs 
(D61I,  Eichler',  and  Braun). 

1  draw  a  distinction  between  empirical  and  tbroreiieal  diagrams.  The  cmtrirical  dia- 
gram only  represents  the  relative  number  and  position  of  the  parts,  just  as  a  caiefd 
observation  shows  them  in  the  flower;  but  if  the  diagram  also  indicates  the  ptaces 
where  members  are  suppressed — which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  history  of 
development  and  by  comparison  with  allied  species,  especially  if  it  points  out  relationdiipt 
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which  are  entirely  the  result  of  theoretical  considerations — I  call  it  a  theoretical  diagram. 
If  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  diagrams  shows  that,  although  empirically  different, 
they  neveriheiess  yield  the  same  theoretical  diagram,  this  common  theoretical  diagram 
may  be  termed  the  type  or  typical  diagram  according  to  which  they  are  all  constructed. 
1  consider  the  careful  determination  of  such  types  an  important  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  may  be  extremely  useful  in  the  classification  of  Angiosperms.  When  the  type  hai 
once  been  ascertained,  the  theoretical  diagrams  which  correspond  to  it  may  be  treated 
as  derivative  forms  from  which  particular  members  have  disappeared,  or  where  they  have 
been  replaced  by  a  number  of  members.  From  the  stand-point  of  tbe  theory  of  descent 
the  type  corresponds  to  a  form  still  in  existence  or  that  has  already  disappeared,  froa 
which  the  species  to  which  the  derivative  diagrams  belong  have  arisen  by  degeneration 
(j.  t.  by  abortion ')  or  by  multiplication  of  the  parts. 

A  few  examples  will  explain  this.    The  flower  of  Orasses,  which  is  sealed  among  the 
palez,  may  be  deduced,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  409,  on  the  theory  of  the  abortion  of  certain 

■  [Eichler,  Blulhendiagramme,  I.  II.  1875-8.] 

*  The  construction  of  the  diagram  itself  shows  thit  the  theory  of  abortioQ  ii  jnttified  e*M 
where  Ihe  earlint  state  of  the  flower-bud  pves  no  indication  of  the  absoil  member,  if  the  nnmber  ind 
position  of  the  parts  present  point  distlnclly  to  »ucb  a  hypothesis.  If  the  idea  of  abortion  in  this 
sense  is  not  admilled.  neithei  can  the  increase  in  number  of  individual  paiti,  or  their  replacement  by 
several,  be  allowed.  It  is  only  the  theory  of  descent  that  gives  a  ratJimd  eaplanation  of  dthcr  bA, 
and  that  a  very  clear  one. 
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puts  from  the  tfjHnl  flower  represcTited  in  Fig.  406,  which  is  itself  the  typical  diagrani 
of  Liliacete.  jt  is  the  diagram  of  Bamiuia,  which  only  deriates  from  the  type  in 
the  absence  of  the  outer  perianlh-whor!  which  is  indicated  by  dots.  But  in  most  other 
Gnaes  (£)  the  posterior  leaf  of  the  inaer  perianth- whorl  (this  whorl  appearing  generally 
only  in  the  form  of  small  colourless  scales),  the  whole  of  the  inner  whorl  of  stamens,  and 
tbe  anterior  carpel,  are  also  wanting.  In  Nordui  again  (C),  the  anterior  carpel  only  is 
pRsent  (as  br  as  the  pistil  is  concerned) ;  ail  the  absent  parts  are  represented  by  dots, 
ud  the  diagram  is  therefore  so  far  a  theoretical  one.  If  the  dots  are  removed,  we  get 
the  empirical  diagram;  the  number  and  position  of  the  carpels  is  here  determined  from 
those  of  the  stigmas '. 


The  Sowers  of  Orchidex  can  also  be  derived,  like  those  of  Graminex,  from  the  type 
represented  fn  Fig.  406,  the  empirical  diagram  of  Liliacez,  although  their  eKtemal  form 
is  ao  remarkably  different.  While  in  Grasses  the  perianth  is  especially  degenerated  or 
ercn  partially  abortive,  in  Orchids  both  whorls  are  developied  in  a  petaloid,  and  like  the 
whole  flower,  in  a  zygomorphic  or  monosym metrical  manner.  Of  the  andrcecium,  which 
consists  typically  of  two  alternating  whorls,  each  of  three  stamens,  only  a  single  stamen 
is  completely  developed  in  most  Orchids  (Fig.  410,  Aj,  viz.  the  anterior  one  of  the  outer 
whorl,  the  others  being  abortive.  Indications  of  these  are  however  sometimes  found 
Id  the  yoaog  bud,  as  in  Calanibt  vcralrtfiitia  (according  to  fayer,  (/.  Fig.  394),  where  at 


least  the  two  anterior  ones  of  the  inner  whorl  (but  not  the  posterior  one)  appear  as 
■nun  elevations  which  soon  disai^ar.  In  Cypripediam,  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
sUminodium  (see  Fig.  171)  takes  the  place  of  the  anterior  stamen  which  is  else- 
where fertile;  while  the  two  anterior  and  lateral  anthers  of  the  inner  whorl  are  fjlly 
developed  and  fertile  (Fig.  410,  B).  In  Ophrydez  two  small  staminodes  are  found 
beside  the  gynostemium  (c/.  Fig.  4 1 8,  iJ,  )t)  in  the  place  of  the  two  fertile  sUmens  of 
Cffr^dium :  while  in  Vrapfdium  all  three  of  the  inner  wliori  are  completely  developed. 
(D&ll.)  The  carpels  which,  by  adhesion  with  the  andrcecium  form  the  gynostemium,  are 
developed  unequally,  a  difference  which  however  is  usually  not  discernible  in  inferior 
ovaries,  and  is  therefore  not  indicated  in  the  diagram.    The  student  who  desires  to 

further,  Diill,  Bcitnge,  in  the  JahresbeHcht  des  Mannbeimer  Vereint  fiir  Naturkondft 
■n  actual  pentacydic  Irimerous  flower  of  Stitptochau 
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investigate  these  rclatioiiships  for  himself  must  observe  that  the  loDg  inferior  ovarr  of 
most  Orchids  undergoes  a  torson  (reiupiiuaiim)  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  tbe  Boiicr, 
which  causes  the  pcsterior  side  of  the  flower  to  assume  an  anterior  podtioii ;  but  traa»- 
verae  sections  even  of  advanced  buds  show  clearl;  the  true  positioii  of  tbe  [nitc  of  the 
flower  in  relation  to  their  mother-axis. 

The  flowers  of  most  Monocotyledons,  like  those  of  Orchids  and  Grasses,  can  be  de- 
rived  from  a  type  which  is  actually  seen  in  Lillacex,  and  which  represents  a  flower 
consisting  of  five  alternating  whorls,  each  with  three  members,  of  which  the  two  onter 
ones  constitute  the  perianth,  the  two  nest  the  andrcecium,  and  the  last  tbe  gytueceiim; 
although  the  latter  may  sometimes  be  represented  by  two  whorls.  Occastonally  intfead 
of  abortion  an  increase  of  number  takes  place  in  particular  whorls,  by  the  fonnaticM 
of  one  member  instead  of  two  (as  in  Buitmiu,  Fig.  jBi). 

Increase  in  tbe  ty[ucal  number  of  the  members  of  a  whori  may  arise  fn  diflereat 
ways,  as  the  following  examples  will  ^ow.    According  to  the  detailed  r 


Eichler',  the  flowers  of  FumariaceK  may  be  referred  to  a  type  in  which  there  aresfai 
decussate  pairs  of  members  (Fig,  411),  viz. 

two  median  sepals, 

two  lower  bteral  (exterior]  petals, 

two  upper  median  (interior)  petals, 

two  lateral  stamens, 

two  median  (always  abortive)  stamens, 

two  lateral  carpels. 
The  two  lateral  stamens  are  however  represented  in  some  genera  (as  DUmlra  and 
CoryJatii)  by  two  groups,  each  consisting  of  three  stamens,  an  inner  one  with  an  entire 
quadrilocular  anther,  and  two  lateral  stamens  each  with  a  bilocular  anther,  a  stmc- 
ture  which  Eichler  explains  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  lateral  stamens  are  only  stipular 
structures,  and  therefore  branches  from  the  base  of  the  middle  one.  In  ifypnmm 
Eichler  assumes  a  cohesion  of  each  pair  of  oppo«te  stipular  stamens  so  as  to  form  an 
af^rent  whorl  of  four  stamens. 

Eichler  also  deduces  the  flowers  of  Cruciferx  and  Cleomez  (a  section  of  Cappa- 
ridez)  from  a  type  represented  by  Fig.  411  ^,  which  is  also  the  empirical  diagram  Ibr 
Clremi  draurafalia,  and  for  certain  species  of  Ltpidium,  Saieiuni,  and  Ct^dii.  This 
typical  flower  consists  of 

two  lower  median  sepals, 

two  upper  lateral  sepals, 

four  diagonal  petals  in  one  whori, 

two  lower  lateral  stamens, 

two  upper  median  stamens, 

two  lateral  carpels. 

'  Eichler,  Ueber  den  Blutbenbaa  der  FumBiiacccD,  Crodferei),  nod  einiga  Cappaiidccn,  in 
(Etegensburg)  Flora,  1865,  nos.  18-35,  and  tSdg.  p.  1. — Peyritsch,  Ueber  Bildnngubweidinngen  da 
Cnidferenbiiithen,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  117, 
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Deriatioin  from  this  t^w  are  produced  bji  the  fonnatioo  of  two  or  more  stamens  ia 
ptacc  of  each  of  the  upper  (inoer)  ones;  in  the  Crucifene  usually  two  (Fig.  413)1  in  the 
Oeonaex  sometimes  two,  sometimes  more  (Fig.  411  B).  Such  a  replacement  of  one 
stamen  bj  two  or  more  is  termed  bf  Payer  DiJcHUcmeHt',  by  Eichler  and  others  Cella- 
hrm/  Charidt,  and  must  apparently  be  considered  as  a  branching  of  very  early  origin. 
Thfa  Tiew  b  confirmed  in  this  case  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Crucifer  Atetatitbera  the 


median  stamens  are  only  split  and  the  two  halves  of  each  provided  with  half-anthers, 
while  in  Cramie  each  of  the  four  inner  stamens  puts  out  a  latent  sterile  branch,  which 
may  be  explained  as  the  commencement  of  a  further  multiplication  of  the  stamens 
such  as  actually  occurs  in  the  Crucifer  Meggcarpxa  and  in  many  Cleomeae.  Even  if 
the  way  in  whidi  increase  of  the  typical  dimerous  number  of  the  inner  whori  of  stamens 
has  been  brought  about  be  still  obscure,  it  appears  certain  that  the  inconstancy  of 
the  number  of  the  members  of  the  staminal  whorl  proves  that  in  Crucifene  and  Cle- 
omex  a  deviation  has  arisen  in  this  part  of  the  flower  from  the  typical  dimerous  number, 
while  the  other  whorls  have  remained  unchanged.  The  only  deviation  which  occurs  in 
the  gjTatcwaa  oS  the  Crucifers  is  in  the  genera  7ttrapoma  and  Htlargidium,  where, 
besides  the  two  lateral  carpels,  two  median  ones  are  also  produced,  thus  forming  a 
fonr-Iobed  ovary*. 

An  essentially  different  kind  of  increase  in  the  typical  number  of  the  members  of  3 
Boral  whorl  may  be  caused  by  the  formation  in  the  still  very  young  bud  of  new 
members  of  the  same  kind  between  those  already  in  existence  and  on  the  same  zone 


of  the  receptade ;  i.  e.  by  what  we  have  already  described  as  the  Interposition  of  new 
This  I  found  to  occur,  for  example,  in  Diclamnui  Fraxinella  (Fig.  388),  and 
n  the  diagram.  Fig.  414,  by  the  stamens  of  later  origin  being  shaded  not  so 
dark  as  those  of  earlier  origin.    It  may,  I  think,  be  inferred  from  Payer's  descriptions 


'  [The  theory  of  an  original  dimerous  symmelry  in  the  flowers  of  Crucifene  has  been  poshed 
■tm  farther  by  Meschadt  (Ball.  5oc  Imp.  Nat.  Mosc).  who  regards  the  foar  petals  as  also  the  result 
of  a  latenl  dMoabiement  of  a  single  pair  (see  Bcntham,  Ann.  Address  Linn.  Soc.  1873).] 

*  {Hotargidoim  a  a  section  of  Draha.     According  to  Bentham  and  Hooker  the  four  carpels  of 
D  abnormality  not  constant  under  cultivation.    The  lame  aaibois  al«o  mention  the 
~  a  amiUr  abnotmality  in  Bratiiea  and  t/ailurimm.'] 
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and  drawings  that  the  same  process  occurs  in  the  nearly  related  genus  Ruiay  and  in  the 
families  Oxalidex,  Zygophyllacex,  and  Geraniacez  included  in  the  same  circle  of  affinity; 
viz.  that  in  these  cases  also  five  stamens  are  interposed  between  those  already  in 
existence ^  If  the  five  interposed  stamens  are  supposed  to  be  removed,  there  remains 
in  these  families  a  regular  pentamerous  flower  with  four  ^temating  whorls  each 
consisting  of  five  members,  such  as  is  found  in  the  nearly  related  Linacex  and  Bal- 
samineae^ 

Floral  Formula,  The  diagram  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  substituted,  at 
least  partially,  by  a  formula  composed  of  letters  and  numbers.  In  a  floral  formula  of 
this  kind  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  cannot  indeed  always  be  represented  with 
accuracy ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  be  expressed  by  ordinary  printer's  type, 
and,  what  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  is  capable  of  a  wider  generalisation,  since 
the  numerical  coefficients  may  be  replaced  by  letters. 

The  construction  and  application  of  these  formulae  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  by 
a  few  examples'. 

The  formula  StPiStt+tC^  corresponds  to  the  diagram  of  the  Liliaces,  Fig.  406,  and 
signifies  that  each  of  the  two  perianth-whorls  —the  outer  whorl  or  sepals  5,  and  the  inner 
whorl  or  petals  P — consists  of  three  members,  the  andrcccium  of  two  whorls  each  of  three 
stamens  St,  and  the  gynaeceum  of  three  carpels  C.  The  diagram  shows  in  addition  that 
these  trimerous  whorls  alternate  without  interruption ;  but  since  this  is  the  usual  case 
with  flowers,  it  need  not  be  specially  indicated.  The  formula  ^t<^t^'s*+sQ+s  gi^'^  ^ 
relative  positions  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Butomtu  umMlattu  (Fig.  582).  It 
is  distinguished  from  the  previous  one  by  the  gynacceum  consisting  of  two  whorls  of 
three  carpels  each,  and  the  androecium  having  the  typical  three  stamens  of  the  outer 
whorl  each  replaced  by  two  stamens,  which  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  5*.  The 
formula  S^P^St^+^C^  corresponds  to  the  diagram  of  the  flower  of  Bamhusa,  Fig.  409  A, 
and  differs  from  that  of  Liliaceae  only  in  the  suppression  of  the  outer  perianth-whorl, 
represented  by  S^  The  numerical  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  Orchideae, 
Fig.  410  ^,  might  be  expressed  by  the  formula  S^  P,  St^+Q  C,,  the  symly>l  Sti  q  indicating 
that  all  the  members  of  the  inner  staminal  whorl  are  abortive,  while  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  outer  whorl  the  two  posterior  ones  are  suppressed,  the  anterior  outer  stamen 
being  perfectly  developed;  the  two  dots  over  the  number  i'  are  meant  to  indicate 
that  the  absent  members  are  the  posterior  ones ;  were  the  anterior  ones  deficient  the 
dots  would  be  placed  beneath  the  number,  as  in  the  formula  S^P^St^+QC^ 'which  cor- 
responds to  the  ordinary  flower  of  Grasses  represented  by  the  diagram  Fig.  409  B.  The 
formula  ^^Pa^/.^+aQ  expresses  the  whorls  consisting  of  decussate  pairs  which  form  the 
flower  of  Maianthemum  bifolium ;  the  formula  S^  P^  St^+^  C^  or  ^5  P^  St^+^  C^  the  flowers  of 
Paris  quaJri/olia,  in  which  all  the  whorls  are  either  tetramerous  or  pentamerous.    These 


*  [These  are  all  cases  of  obdiplostemony.  In  the  case  of  Dietamnvs  and  of  Ruia  this  is  to  be 
explained  by  Celakov.sky*s  theory  of  displacement.  In  the  Oxalidese  and  Geraniacese  Frank  has 
found  (Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  X),  in  opposition  to  Payer,  that  the  antipetalous  stamens  are  developed  6isi. 
It  is  therefore  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  obdiplostemony  in  these  orders.  Eichler 
regards  it  as  due  to  constant  deviation  from  the  normal  acropetal  development  of  the  whorls  of  the 
flower.] 

■  Doll  (Flora  von  Baden,  vol.  III.  pp.  11 75,  1177)  *"*^  others  suppose  that  a  whorl  has 
become  abortive  between  the  corolla  and  ovary  in  Rutacese  and  Oxalideae,  a  hypothesis  which  is 
not  supported  by  the  history  of  development,  and  which  is  superfluous  on  our  hypothesis.  To 
assume  abortion  merely  because  certain  whorls  do  not  alternate  seems  to  me  to  be  going  too  Ux. 
Besides,  the  ten  stamens  of  Epacridese  and  Rhodoraceue  cannot  belong  to  two  but  only  to  one  whori 
in  which  five  are  of  earlier  origin,  and  five  have  been  interposed.  (Compare  Payer,  Oiganogenie  dc 
la  fleur,  pi.  118.) 

*  Grisebach  (Grundriss  der  systematischen  Botanik  ;  Gottingen,  1854)  has  denoted  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  parts  of  flowers  in  a  different  manner,  placing  the  numbers  of  the  membeis  of  a 
whorl  simply  one  after  another,  and  indicating  cohesions  by  strokes. 
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and  most  other  formulae  for  the  flowers  of  Monocotyledons  may  now  be  combined  into 
a  general  expression  S^  Pn  Stn+n  ^»(-i-»)}  which  signifies  that  the  flowers  belonging  to  this 
type  are  usually  constructed  of  five  alternating  whorls  each  with  the  same  number  of 
members,  two  of  which  are  developed  in  the  form  of  perianth-whorls,  two  as  staminal 
whorls,  and  generally  only  one  as  a  carpellary  whorl ;  the  bracket  ( +  »)  at  the  end  of 
the  formula  indicating  that  a  second  carpellary  whorl  sometimes  occurs  in  addition. 
The  general  number  n  may,  as  the  examples  which  have  been  adduced  show,  have  the 
Talue  2,  3,  4,  or  5 ;  3  is  the  most  common.  If  a  considerable  increase  of  the  number 
of  members  takes  place  in  a  whorl,  and  if  this  number,  as  is  then  usually  the  case,  is 
▼ariable,  this  is  expressed  by  the  symbol  ao  ;  thus  the  formula  for  Aluma  Planiago  is 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  no  further  indication  is  given  of  the  position  of  the 
whorls  when  they  alternate ;  when  a  departure  from  this  rule  occurs,  this  can  be  more 
or  leas  accurately  expressed  by  special  symbols.  Thus,  for  example,  the  formula  for 
the  flower  of  Cruciferae,  Fig.  413,  might  be  represented  by  ^s+t<^x4^/2+s'Q(+2)»  the 
lymbol  Px4  signifying  that  the  decussate  pairs  of  sepals  are  followed  by  a  corolla  con- 
nsting  of  one  whorl  of  four  petals,  which  are  however  arranged  diagonally  to  the  sepals. 
In  order  to  express  the  superposition  of  two  consecutive  whorls,  a  vertical  stroke  might 
be  placed  after  the  number  of  the  first  whorl;  thus  S^P^  \  St^C^  might  represent  the 
formula  for  Hypericum  ealycinum  (Fig.  408),  |  St^  indicating  that  the  androecium  con- 
sists of  five  branched  (5^)  stamens  which  are  superposed  on  the  petals.  If,  finally,  it  is 
desired  to  signify  that  members  of  a  second  whorl  are  interposed  at  the  same  level 
between  those  of  one  already  in  existence,  the  number  of  the  new  members  may  be 
placed  simply  beside  those  of  the  original  whorl ;  thus  the  formula  ^5  P^  St^^  C^  would 
correspond  to  the  diagram  Fig.  414. 

In  the  formulae  already  given  no  cohesions  of  any  kind  have  been  indicated ;  they 
can  however  under  certain  circumstances  easily  be  expressed  by  special  symbols. 

Thus,  in  the  formula  for  Convolvulus  S^  P^  St^  C^  the  sign  P^  indicates  a  gamopetalous 
corolla  of  five  petals,  C,  a  syncarpous  ovary  of  two  carpels.  In  the  formula  for  the 
flowers  of  Papilionaceae  again  ^5  ^5  St^-\-^+i  Q,  the  expression  St^^  4+1  signifies  that  the  five 
stamens  of  the  outer  and  four  of  those  of  the  inner  whorl  have  united  into  a  tube,  while 
the  posterior  stamen  of  the  inner  whorl  remains  free*. 

The  mode  of  writing  the  formulae  must  vary  according  to  the  object  which  one  has 
In  view;  the  greater  the  number  of  relationships  it  is  intended  to  express,  the  more 
complicated  will  they  become;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
clearness  by  being  overladen  by  too  many  signs. 

The  examples  of  formulae  which  have  hitherto  been  adduced  all  illustrate  cyclic 
flowers;  those  parts  of  flowers  which  are  arranged  spirally  may  be  denoted  by  the 
symbol  -^  placed  before  them,  and  the  angle  of  divergence  may  also  be  aflixed  to 
their  number.  Thus,  for  example,  the  relative  numbers  and  positions  of  the  parts  of 
the  flower  of  Aconltumy  according  to  Braun's  investigations,  may  be  expressed  by  the 
formula  S^n  bP^zi  tSt^si    ^C^  ,  which  indicates  that  all  the  foliar  structures 

of  this  flower  are  arranged  spirally,  and  that  the  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals  with  the 
.  divergence  */«  the  corolla  of  eight  petals  with  the  divergence  '/§>  ^nd  the  androecium  of 
an  indefinite  number  of  stamens  with  the  divergence  7ii»  It  would  however  be  sufficient 
in  this  case,  since  the  spiral  arrangement  runs  through  the  whole  flower,  to  place  the 
symbol  only  once  before  the  whole  formula,  thus    -^Sii  iPsj  sSttj    »  C  ^ 

In  flowers  with  a  cyclic  arrangement  of  their  parts  a  statement  of  the  angle  of 
divergence  is  generally  unnecessary,  since  the  members  of  each  whorl  usually  arise 
simultaneously,  and  are  arranged  so  as  to  divide  the  circle  into  equal  parts.  When 
they  do  not  arise  simultaneously  but  successively  in  the  circle  with  a  definite  angle 


Ste  also  Rohrbach,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1870,  pp.  816  */  seq. 
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of  divergence,  as  in  most  trimerous  or  pentamerous  calyces,  this  can  be  indicated  by 
placing  the  angle  of  divergence  after  the  number  of  the  members ;  thus  the  formula  for 
Linaceae  would  be  S^^j^  P^  St^  C^,  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  a  whorl  are 
formed  in  succession  from  front  to  back,  this  may  be  shown  by  an  arrow  pointing 
upwards  ty  as  in  the  formula  for  Papilionaceae  ^5!  /'5T  St^\  +5T  Ci*  If  they  are  formed 
in  succession  from  back  to  front,  the  arrow  may  be  nuuie  to  point  downwards  1,  as 
in  the  formula  for  Reseda  S^l  Pn\  Stpl^-qi  Cr,  where  the  number  of  the  parts  is  expressed 
by  letters  instead  of  figures  in  consequence  of  its  variability  \ 

4.  OrJer  qf  Development  (f  the  ParU  qf  the  Flower.  The  foliar  structures  arise  on  the 
axis  of  the  floral  shoot,  as  on  other  axes,  in  acropetal  order  below  the  growing  apex.  It 
is  however  not  uncommon  in  the  formation  of  flowers  for  the  apical  growth  of  the  axis  to 
cease  altogether  or  to  become  extremely  slow,  while  the  receptacle  continues  to  increase 
in  breadth,  and  to  develope  transverse  zones  of  intercalary  growth.  When  this  is  the 
case  the  acropetal  order  of  development  is  disturbed,  and  new  whorls  may  beoooie 
interposed  between  those  already  in  existence.  But  even  within  the  same  floral  wfaori 
the  individual  members  may  be  formed  in  a  very  different  order  of  succession,  accordfaig 
as  the  zone  of  the  receptacle  which  bears  the  floral  leaves  is  developed  in  a  uniform 
manner  all  round  (as  in  polysymmetrical  flowers)  or  more  rapidly  on  the  anterior  or 
the  posterior  side  (which  is  especially  the  case  in  monosymmetrical  or  zygomorphic 
flowers). 

In  flowers  with  a  spiral  arrangement  of  their  parts',  disturbances  of  the  acropetal 
order  of  development  are  of  less  importance  the  more  numerous  the  parts  with  a  sphiil 
arrangement,  and  the  longer  the  apical  growth  of  the  floral  axis  continues.  Those  mem- 
bers which  have  a  spiral  arrangement  arise  one  after  the  other  in  ascending  order;  the 
angle  of  divergence  may  either  be  constant  or  may  change.  Thus,  according  to  Payer, 
in  Ranunculaceae  and  Magnoliaceae  the  perianth-leaves  and  stamens  arise  in  a  con- 
tinuous spiral,  but  each  turn  of  the  spiral  consists  of  a  larger  number  of  stamens 
than  of  perianth-leaves;  thus,  e,g.y  in  Hellebonu  odorus^  where  all  the  organs  of  the 
flower  are  arranged  spirally,  the  corolline  turn  includes  only  thirteen  petals,  whUe 
each  turn  of  stamens  numbers  twenty-one.  According  to  Braun  the  turns  of  the 
calyx  of  Delphinium  Conjolida  have  a  Vs  arrangement';  the  divergence  then  under- 
goes a  small  change,  but  without  materially  deviating  from  Vs ;  the  first  turn  with  this 
altered  arrangement  is  the  corolla ;  the  three  following  ones  are  the  stamens,  and  the 
spiral  terminates  with  a  single  carpel.  In  the  section  Garidella  of  Nigella  the  first  of  the 
turns  with  a  Vs  angle  of  divergence  is  the  calyx  and  the  second  the  corolla;  then  follows 
a  slight  change  in  the  angle  to  '/s*  the  stamens  forming  one  or  two  turns  with  this 
arrangement;  and  the  spiral  closes  with  three  or  four  carpels.  In  the  section  Delphi- 
nellum  of  Delphinium  the  calyx  constitutes  a  turn  with  '/v  the  corolla  one  with  '/i 
angle  of  divergence ;  then  follow  two  or  three  turns  of  stamens  with  the  an^e  very 
near  %,  the  spiral  closing  with  three  carpels.  In  the  section  Stapbisagria  of  the  same 
genus,  and  in  Aconitum,  the  calyx  forms  a  turn  with  */a,  the  corolla  one  with  •/,  angle; 
the  stamens  stand  in  one  or  two  turns  with  the  divergence  7n  or  "/sii  concluding 
with  three,  five,  or  rarely  a  larger  number  of  carpels.  It  must  be  noted  in  reference  to 
these  arrangements  that  the  members  of  successive  turns  stand  in  orthostichies  when 
the  angle  of  divergence  remains  constant ;  but  that  the  orthostichies  pass  into  oblique 
rows  when  the  divergence  undergoes  a  small  change. 

The  first  thing  to  observe  in  cyclic  Bowers  (/.  e,  those  in  which  the  parts  are  arranged 
in  whorls)  is  the  order  of  formation  of  the  whorls  with  respect  to  one  another,  and  then 


'  See  Payer,  Organogenic  de  la.  fleur ;  also  the  next  paragraph. 

■  Compare  Payer,  Organogenie  de  la  fleur,  pp.  707  etseq.\  and  Braun,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Hot  I, 
Ueber  den  Bliithenbau  der  Gattung  Delphinium, 

^  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  below  respecting  sepals  and  petals  which  are  formed  with  ihe 
angle  of  divergence  V«  and  */,. 
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the  order  in  which  the  members  of  each  whorl  are  themselves  formed;  although  the 
two  are  in  fact  closely  connected.  A  disturbance  of  the  acropetal  order  of  succession  in 
the  formation  of  the  whorls  occurs  when  the  carpels  have  begun  to  be  formed  before  all 
the  stamens  which  stand  below  them  have  been  produced,  as  in  RubtUy  Potentilla^  and 
tUsa^^  or  when  the  calyx  is  not  formed  until  after  the  androecium  (as  in  Hypericum 
eaiyehmm  according  to  Hofmeister),  or  when  the  calyx  is  not  observable  until  after 
the  corolla  has  become  considerably  developed  or  even  after  the  formation  of  the 
stamens  and  carpels,  as  in  Composite,  Dipsacaces,  Valerianaces,  and  Rubiaceae. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  general  rule  of  the  order  of  develop- 
ment of  the  floral  whorls  occurs  in  Primulaceae,  where  five  protuberances  (primordia) 
appear  on  the  receptacle  above  the  calyx,  each  of  which  grows  up  into  a  stamen,  while 
on  the  posterior  or  lower  side  of  the  base  of  each  primordial  stamen  a  lobe  of  the  corolla 
subsequently  appears  ^  Pfeifer,  who  has  observed  this  order  of  development  (Jahrb.  fUr 
wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  194),  considers  that  the  same  probably  also  happens  in  the 
pentandrous  Hypericineae  and  in  Plumbagineae ;  he  therefore  explains  the  corolla- 
lobes  as  posterior  outgrowths  of  the  stamens  (a  posterior  ligular  structure),  such  as,  for 
instance,  occur  on  the  stamens  of  Asclepiadeae  in  the  form  of  hood-shaped  nectaries, 
where  a  true  corolla  is  also  present.  The  flowers  of  Primulaceae  would  therefore  be 
strictly  apetalous  in  the  morphological  sense  of  the  word,  since  their  corolla  is  not  a  true 
floral  whorl,  but  only  an  outgrowth  of  the  staminal  whorl.  In  other  families  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, on  the  other  hand,  superposed  corollas  and  andrcecia  arise  separately  and  in 
acropetal  order ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Ampelides,  probably  also  in  Rhamnaceae,  Santalaceae, 
and  Chenopodiaceae. 

The  individual  members  of  a  floral  whorl  may  arise  in  succession  from  front  to 
back  or  the  reverse,  especially  when  the  flowers  themselves  arc  subsequently  developed 
zygomorphically.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Papilionaceae  the  anterior  -  median  sepal  is 
formed  first,  then  simultaneously  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  and  finally  the 
two  posterior  ones ;  but  before  these  last  arise  the  two  anterior  petals  appear,  followed 
by  the  two  lateral  and  finally  the  posterior  one ;  and  the  andrcecium,  consisting  of  two 
alternating  whorls  of  five  stamens  each,  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  front  to 
back^  In  the  Resedaceae,  on  the  contrary  (Ri^seda  and  Astrocarpus)^  Payer  states  that 
the  petals,  stamens,  and  carpels  are  developed  from  behind  forwards  on  both  sides  (cf. 

Fig.  145,  p.  187). 

When  the  calyx  consi^ts  of  pairs  of  sepals,  those  of  each  pair  are  formed,  as  Payer 
has  shown,  simultaneously ;  but  if  the  calyx  consists  of  three  or  five  sepals,  they  are 
usually  formed  one  after  another,  and  with  the  angle  of  divergence  in  the  one  case  7s»  in 
the  other  Vs ;  but  the  succeeding  whorls,  the  petals,  stamens  and  carpels,  usually  arise 
as  simultaneous  whorls,  with  the  exceptions  already  named  and  others  still  to  be 
spoken  of. 

It  is  well  to  draw  attention  here  to  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  follow  from  the 
order  of  succession  advancing  from  one  point,  with  a  definite  angle  of  divergence,  say 
Vs  or  Vs9  ^^^  ^^6  arrangement  is  a  spiral  one^ ;  it  may  just  as  well  in  such  cases  be  a 
whorl.  The  nature  of  the  arrangement  depends  on  the  circumstance  whether  the  foliar 
structures  in  question  are  formed  at  the  same  height  or  not,  i.  e,  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  flower;  if  this  is  the  case,  we  have  a  whorl ;   but  if  the  members 


*  Compare  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Morphologic,  pp.  463  */  s«g.,  where  Payer's  observations  on 
this  point  will  also  be  found. 

*  [According  to  Frank  (Ueb.  d.  Entwick.  einig.  Bluthen,  mit  bes.  Beriicksichtigung  der  Theorie 
der  Interponirung,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  X.  1876),  the  stamens  and  petals  of  the  Primulaoege  arise 
independently,  but  they  fuse  with  the  stamens  during  their  development,  and  subsequently  become  free 
again.] 

»  On  the  nearly  related  Cxsalpineae  see  Rohrbach,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  8a6. 

*  Compare  the  successive  true  whorls  of  Ckara  and  Salvinia,  pp.  187,  191,  293,  449. 

R  r 
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arise  ID  acropetal  order  at  different  heights,  i.e.  approaching  the  centre  of  the  6ower 
with  each  step  in  the  divergence,  the  arrangement  is  a  spiral  one.  The  last  appears  to 
be  actually  the  case  in  many  calyces ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  occun  where  the 
angie  of  divergence  of  the  sepals  is  '/s  or  Vb- 

We  must  now  refer  again  to  the  cases  already  mentioned,  where  new  menAen  of  a 
whorl  are  formed  between  those  already  in  existence  and  at  the  same  hci^t^.  In  the 
Oxalidex,  Geraniacejc,  Rutacer,  and  Zygophyllace^  an  entire  whorl  erf  fi»e  ■ 
thus  interposed  between  those  already  present;  according  to  Payer,  in  Pt^mam  B 
a  whorl  of  ten  stamens  is  even  formed  in  this  manner,  arising,  not  in  pain  between  tiie 
lirst  five,  but  lower  down  at  the  bases  of  the  petals;  whether  the  later  formed  stamens 
arise  on  the  same  level  with  the  first,  or  lower  down,  is  obfiously  regulated  according  to 
the  space  alTorded  by  the  changes  of  form  of  the  growing  receptacle.  A  still  fhrtber 
departure  from  the  ordinary  process  occurs  in  the  Acerineae,  HippocastaneiE,  and  Sapin- 
dacex,  where  Payer  asserts  that  a  whorl  of  five  stamens  is  first  of  all  formed  alternating 
with  the  corolla,  in  which  an  imperfect  wbori  of  two  or  four  stamens  is  snbsequentlf 
interposed  at  the  same  height,  as  is  shown  by  his  illustrations.    In  Trafmoltim,  on  the 


other  hand,  according  to  Payer  and'  Rohrbach*,  three  stamens  first  of  all  appear  after 
the  formation  of  the  petals,  and  then  between  them  live  others,  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  however  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  three  earlier 

5.  Symmetry  if  the  Flower,  If  the  observations  which  will  be  found  on  pp.  187  et  wj. 
under  the  head  of  General  Morphology  are  now  applied  to  the  floral  shoot,  it  k  seen 
that  true  symmetry  and  distinctly  bilateral  structure  occur  here  far  more  commonly 


'  Compare  also  on  this  point  PfefTer,  Jahrb.  fijt  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p,  aoj. 

'  Rohrbnch  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  Nos,  50,  51)  however  gives  a  different  explanation  to  these  obsn- 
vaticjns  from  that  mentioned  here.  The  equal  or  greater  distance  at  which  the  later  stimeas  \mt 
from  Ihe  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  distinct  proof  that  one  cnnnol  in  this  case  uipposc  that  the  puts 
ate  produced  in  a  spiral  atrangement  advancing  from  without  inwards.  [See  note  on  p.  601. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Payer'^t  observations,  these  are  instances  of  incomplete  obdiplosteaKiiij. 
According  to  Buchenau  (Morph.  Bemerk.  ub.  einige  Acerineen,  Bot.  Zeilg.  tB6i),  all  the  stamens  an 
developed  simultaneously  in  the  Acerinese.] 
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tlun  on  the  vegetative  shoots,  [n  contrast  to  the  lax  mode  of  expression  used  by  many 
botaoists,  I  undentand  by  Symmetrical  Structures  those  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
halves,  each  of  which  is  an  exact  reflex  image  of  the  other.  If  a  flower  can  be  divided 
in  this  manner  by  only  one  plane,  I  call  it  simply  symmetrical  or  moHasjrnmttrieal ;  if,  on 
the  contrary,  it  can  be  symmetrically  divided  by  two  or  more  planes,  it  is,  as  the  case 
■ny  be,  doubly  m  poljiymmetrical.  The  happy  expression  zygamorphic  already  used  by 
Bnun  may  be  applied  equally  to  monosymmetrical  flowers  and  to  those  polysymmetrical 
incs  in  which  the  median  section  produces  halves  of  quite  a  different  form  from 
tbON  caused   by  lateral  section  {f,g.  DUealra).     I  apply  the  term  rtgutar  to  a  poly- 


symmetrical flower  only  when  the  symmetrical  halves  produced  by  any  one  section  are 
exactly  like  or  very  similar  to  those  produced  by  any  other  section ;  or — which  comes 
to  the  same  thing— when  two,  three,  or  more  longitudinal  sections  divide  a  flower  into 
four,  sis,  or  more  equal  or  amilar  portions. 

In  exactly  defining  the  symmetrical  relations  of  a  flower,  the  relative  positions  of  the 
parts,  as  represented  by  the  diagram,  must  first  of  all  be  distinguished  from  the  entire 
form  of  the  flower,  such  as  is  realised  in  the  development  of  the  organs. 

If  attention  is  paid  first  of  all  only  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts,  it  b  clear 
that  they  can  never  be  distributed  symmetrically  in  flowers  with  a  truly  spiral  structure; 
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while  tn  hemicydic  flowers  those  members  at  least  which  are  arranged  in  whorls  nuf 
possibly  be  distributed  symmetrically.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  parts  are  all  arranged  in 
whorls,  they  are  usually  distributed  monosymmetrically  or  poIysymmetricaBr  on  the 
receptacle.  Thus,  for  example,  the  diagram  Fig.  406  can  be  divided  symmetri- 
calty  and  regularly  by  three  planes,  Fig.  407  by  four,  and  Fig.  408  by  five  pUuea. 
The  diagrams  Fig.  409  B  and  C,  as  well  as  Fig.  410,  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  symmetri- 
cally halved  by  only  one  plane,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  median  pUne.  Tlw  dbgiam 
Fig.  411  can  be  divided  by  the  median  plane  into  two  symmetrical  halves  wbiA  ire 
unlike  those  produced  by  the  lateral  sectiMi ;  this  diagram  is,  like  those  in  Figs.  409  B,  C 
and  410,  zygomorphic,  but  is  doubly  while  these  are  only  ungly  symmetrical'. 

The  symmetry  of  mature  unfolded  flowers  is  indeed  usually  connected  genetically 
with  the  relations  of  symmetry  of  the  diagram  (which  represents  only  the  position  aDd 
number  of  the  parts);  as  will  be  made  clear  by  a  comparison  of  Figs.  416  and  41S  with 
Fig.  410  /f.    But  inasmuch  as  the  entire  form  of  the  mature  flower  is  essentially  dctei^ 


mined  by  the  shape,  size,  torsion,  and  curvature  of  the  separate  parts,  these  cireum- 
stances  also  exert  a  preponderating  influence  on  the  relations  of  symmetry  of  the  open 
flower,  «nd  to  such  a  degree  that  even  flowers  which  have  their  parts  arranged  spirally 
may  become  monosymmetrically  lygomorphic  in  reference  to  their  entire  form,  as  b 
the  case  to  a  high  degree,  for  example.  In  Acenitum  and  De/phinium.  It  must  howeftr 
be  observed  that  the  zygomorphism  of  the  flower  is  here  brought  about  principally  or 
entirely  by  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the  spiral  arrangement  of  which  may  perhaps  stiQ-be 
doubtful,  but  which  always  occupy  so  narrow  a  zone  on  the  receptacle  that  their  position 
may  be  considered  practically  to  be  verticiilate.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  floral  axis  is 
sufficiently  elongated  Co  show  that  the  arrangement  is  a  distinctly  ascending  spiral  one, 
as  in  the  perianth  and  andriccium  of  Nympbxa  and  the  andrcecium  and  gynsceum  of 
Mngna/ia,  the  subsequent  development  of  the  organs  appears  also  not  to  show  any  zygo- 
morphic nor  indeed  generally  any  kind  of  actually  symmetrical  arrangement. 


'  The  beginner  may  make  these  retatioi 
ti  smooth  edge  vertically  upon  the  paper  so 


more  evident  to  himself  by  [dacing  a  small  mirror  with 
5  to  bisect  the  diignun. 
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The  Bygomorphic  and  monosymmetrical  form  occurs,  on  the  contrary,  very  com- 
monly in  those  flowers  the  parts  of  which  are  arranged  in  whorls,  A  very  distinctly 
■7goi]]oq>hic  arrangement  is  not  unfrequently  united  with  a  partial  or  entire  abortion  of 
(articular  meinben,  as,  e.g.,  in  Columtua,  Fig.  41G,  and  other  genera  of  Gesneracex, 


trtwre  the  posterior  stamen  is  transformed 
it  b  entirely  wanting.  This  abortion  is 
cvried  still  further  in  Orchidez,  where, 
of  the  six  typical  stamens,  only  the 
median  anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl 
or  the  two  lateral  anterior  ones  of  the 
ioaer  whorl  are  developed  (see  Fig. 
410).  The  ultimate  monosymmetrical 
anangement  is  sometimes  to  a  certain 
extent  indicated  by  the  order  of  their 
fonnatioD,  creo  in  the  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  when 
their  origin  is  not  simultaneous  in  the 
wfaori,  and  does  not  progress  with  a 
definite  angle  of  divergence,  but  is  so 
arranged  that  the  development  com- 
mences with  one  anterior  or  one  pos- 
terior member,  and  then  advances 
nmultaneously  right  and  left  from  the 
median  line  towards  the  opposite  side 
of  the  whor).  Examples  have  already 
been  given  of  this  arrangement  in 
Papilionacez  in  the  one  case  and  Re- 
sedacez  in  the  other. 

In  the  zygomorphic  flower?  of  Fu- 
inariaceae,  the  diagram  (Fig.  411)  is,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  symme- 
trically divisible  in  different  ways  by 
two  planes.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
halves,  symmetrically  similar  to  one 
another,  are  unlike  the  right  and  left 
halves,  which  again  are  symmetrically 
alike.  This  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts  in  the  mature  flower  of  Dicenira ; 
in  Fumaria  and  CeryJalit  the  right  side 
is  developed  diflerently  from  the  ieft, 
one  producing  a  spur,  the  other  not; 
iriiile  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides 
remain  symmetrical.  In  this  case  there- 
lore  the  plane  of  symmetry  coincides 
with  a  lateral  section.  In  (he  zygomor- 
*phic  flowers  of  some  Solanacca;  the  pli 


I  small  nectary;  while  in  Labiatac 


of  symmetry  and  the  median  plane  intersect 
at  an.  acute  angle.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  zygomorphic  monosymmetrical 
Sowers  are  so  constructed  that  the  median  plane  coincides  with  a  longitudinal  section 
iriiich  divides  the  flower  symmetrically;  as  for  instance  in  Labiatx,  Papilionacese, 
Orchidex,  Scitaniiuex,  Lobeiiacez,  Compositz,  Dtlpb'mium,  and  jieonitum^.  The  zygo- 
morphic development  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  lateral  flowers  of  spicate,  racemose, 


I  Id  observiitionB  of  this  kind 
Orchideie,  the  Sower-stalk  of  Fumi 
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or  paniculate  inflorescences ;  but  is  found  also  in  those  that  are  cymose  and  that  haie 
all  the  flowers  terminal  (Labiatx  and  Echium).  It  seems  as  though  the  vigorous 
development  of  the  principal  rachis  of  the  entire  inflorescence — ^whether  the  final 
ramifications  are  cymose  or  not — often  determines  a  zygomorphic  derelopnifnt  of 
flowers,  as  is  shown  in  Labiats,  Scitamineae,  and  jEjcuJus,  The  formation  of  a  ▼igorous 
pseud-axis  appears  to  exercise  a  similar  influence  in  the  case  of  sympodial  iDflorescences 
(as  in  Ecbium), 

6.  The  Fruit  of  Angiosperms  is  the  mature  ovary  which  contains  the  ripe  seeds  and 
has  undergone  physiological  changes  as  the  result  of  fertilisation.  The  style  and  stigmas 
are  frequently  deciduous  (as  in  Cucurbitay  Grasses,  &c.).  Some  of  the  ovules  not  on- 
frequently  disappear,  and  the  number  of  seeds  is  thus  less  than  that  of  the  ovules. 
When  all  the  ovules  of  one  or  more  loculi  of  a  multilocular  ovary  disappear  in  the 
process  of  ripening,  only  the  fertile  loculus  continues  to  grow;  the  others  tiecome 
partially  or  entirely  suppressed,  and  can  be  recognised  only  with  difliculty  or  not  at  all. 
A  multilocular  ovary  may  thus  produce  a  unilocular,  and  often  a  one-seeded  fruit.  Thus 
from  the  trilocular  ovary  of  the  Oak,  each  loculus  of  which  contains  two  ovules,  results 
a  unilocular  one-seeded  fruit,  the  acorn.  A  less  complete  disappearance  of  two  or  four 
loculi  together  with  their  ovules  occurs  in  the  tri-  or  quinqui-locular  ovary  of  the  Lime, 
the  fruit  usually  containing  only  one  seed. 

Parts  of  the  flower  again  which  do  not  belong  to  the  gynzceum,  or  even  not  to  the 
flower,  undergo  changes  resulting  from  fertilisation.  The  entire  structure  which  is  thus 
formed  may  be  termed  a  Pseudocarp^  and  may  be  composed  of  a  single  fruit  or  of  a 
number  of  true  fruits  together  with  the  surrounding  parts  which  have  undeigone 
peculiar  development.  Thus,  for  example,  the  strawberry  is  a  pseudocarp,  the  axial 
part  (or  receptacle)  of  the  flower  swelling  out  and  becoming  fleshy,  and  bearing  on  its 
surface  the  true  small  fruits.  In  the  *hip'  of  the  Rose  the  hollow  urn-shaped  flower- 
stalk  (a^ain  the  receptacle)  encloses  the  separate  ripe  fruits  in  the  form  of  a  red  or 
yellow  succulent  envelope.  The  apple  is  also  in  the  same  sense  a  pseudocarp ;  and  the 
mulberry  results  from  a  whole  spike  of  flowers,  the  perianth-leaves  of  each  separate 
flower  swelling  and  becoming  fleshy  and  enclosing  the  small  dry  fruit.  In  the  fig  the 
hollowed- out  stalk  of  the  whole  inflorescence  forms  the  pseudocarp,  bearing  the  fruits 
inside. 

Starting  from  the  definition  that  a  fruit  is  always  the  product  of  a  single  ripe  ovary, 
it  follows  that  several  fruits  may  arise  from  one  flower,  whenever,  namely,  there  is  more 
than  one  monocarpellary  ovary  in  the  flower ;  in  other  words,  when  the  flower  is  poly- 
carpellary  and  apocarpous;  each  carpel  therefore  produces  ^  umple  fruit.  The  simple 
fruits,  taken  together,  may  be  termed  an  aggregate  fruity  but  it  would  be  much  better  to 
apply  to  it  the  term  Syncarp.  Thus,  for  example,  the  small  fruits  resulting  from  the 
flower  of  Ranunculuj  or  Clemat'u  or  the  larger  ones  from  the  flower  of  Pteonia  or  Helle^ 
borusy  form  together  a  syncarp.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  blackberry,  consisting 
of  a  number  of  drupe-like  fruits,  the  product  of  a  single  flower.  The  fleshy  receptacle 
of  the  Rose-hip  again  encloses  a  syncarp,  but  the  separate  fruits  constitutmg  it  are  in 
this  case  dry  and  not  fleshy.  The  syncarp  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pseudocarp 
resulting  from  an  entire  inflorescence,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  mulberry  and  fi^  already 
named,  or  the  pine-apple,  or  Benthamia  fragifera. 

The  single  multilocular  ovary  of  a  flower  may  undergo  transformation  so  as  to  pro- 
duce two  or  more  parts,  each  containing  seeds,  and  appearing  like  simple  fruits,  and 
hence  termed  Mericorps,  while  the  whole  fruit  is  called  a  Scbizocarp,  This  separation 
may  take  place  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit ;  as  in 
7rof>tBoIum,  where  each  loculus,  enclosing  a  single  seed,  becomes  rounded  and  at  length 
entirely  separated  from  the  others  as  a  closed  mericarp;  and  in  Boraginez  and 
Labiatz,  where  each  of  the  two  carpels  produces  two  one-seeded  chambers,  all  four 
becoming  at  length  completely  separated,  and  surrounding  the  style  as  distinct  mericarps 
(here  called  CarceruU) ;  or  the  separation  only  takes  place  by  the  splitting  and  rupture 
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of  certain  plates  of  tissue  in  the  fully  ripe  fruit  (as  in  Umbeliiferae  and  Acer),  then  termed 
a  Crrmoear^f  where  the  fruit  breaks  up  into  two  one-seeded  halves  or  mericarps  by  the 
splitting  of  the  dissepiment  or  '  carpophore '  along  its  length.  The  quinquilocular  fruit 
of  Gframum  splits  up  in  the  same  manner  into  five  one-seeded  mericarps. 

True  single  fruits  are  in  general  unilocular  or  multiiocular,  according  as  the  ovary 
was  divided  or  not.  But  the  unilocular  ovary  may  produce  a  multilocular  fruit  by 
qmrious  dissepiments,  /.  e,  such  as  cannot  be  considered  as  the  reflexed  margins  of  the 
carpels ;  and  the  loculi  of  such  a  fruit  may  lie  either  one  above  another  or  side  by  side. 
The  compartments,  for  example,  of  the  legume  (lomentum)  of  some  Papilionacex  and 
of  Casiia  Jutula  lie  one  over  another,  while  the  two  spurious  loculi  of  the  legume  of 
Astragalus  lie  side  by  side.  A  multilocular  ovary  may,  'vice  'vend,  produce  a  unilocular 
fruit  by  the  suppression  of  one  or  more  loculi,  as  in  the  Oak  and  Lime.  A  classification 
01  fruits  into  monocarpellary  and  polycarpellary  cannot  therefore  be  carried  out  as  it 
can  be  in  ovaries ;  the  terms  having  now  a  different  application. 

The  wall  of  the  ovary  becomes  the  wall  of  the  fruit  or  Pericarp,  If  sufficiently  thick, 
it  can  generally  be  divided  into  two  or  three  layers,  the  tissue  of  which  is  developed 
differently ;  the  outer  one,  often  nothing  but  the  epidermis,  is  then  called  the  Epicarp, 
and  the  inner  one  the  Endocarp,  If  another  one  lies  between  these,  it  is  called  the 
Mesocarpi  or  when  it  possesses  a  fleshy  character,  the  Sarcocarp, 

Using  the  nomenclature  which  has  now  been  described,  we  may  classify  all  true 
fruits  into  two  principal  sections,  and  each  of  these  again  into  subdivisions,  according  to 
whether  the  pericarp  consists,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  of  succulent  fleshy  layers  or  not, 
and  whether  the  fruit  dehisces  in  order  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  seeds  which  become 
detached  from  the  placentae,  or  not ;  viz. 

A.  Dry  Fruits.  Pericarp  woody  or  tough  and  leathery,  the  cell-sap  having 
disappeared  from  its  cells. 

a.  Dry  Indehiscent  Fruits.    The  pericarp  does  not  split  open,  but  encloses  the 

seed  till  germination;  the  testa  is  thin  and  membranous,  and  but  little 
developed. 

(a)  One-seeded  dry  indehiscent  fruits. 

1.  The  Nut  or  G/ans :  the  dry  pericarp  is  thick  and  hard,  and  consists  of 

lignified  sclerenchymatous  tissue ;  r*.^.  the  Hazel-nut. 

2.  The   Caryqpjis  or  Acbeniiim :  the   dry   pericarp   is   thin,  tough,  and 

leathery,  in  close  contact  with  the  seed,  and  separable  or  not  from 

the  testa ;  as  the  fruit  of  Compositx,  Grasses,  the  Sweet-Chestnut. 
> 

O)  Bi-  or  multilocular  dry  indehiscent  fruits. 

3.  These  are  mostly  Scbi%ocarps  splitting   up   into  Mericarps,  each   of 

which  resembles  a  nut  or  achenium ;  e.g,  Umbelliferae,  Geraniacea;. 
When  the  mericarp  is  winged,  as  in  Acer,  it  is  called  a  Samara, 

b.  "Dry  Dehiscent  Fruits  or  Capsules  in  the  more  general  sense.    When  the 

fruit  is  perfectly  ripe,  the  pericarp  bursts  or  splits  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  themselves  clothed  with  a  strongly  developed  usually  hard  or 
tough  testa.     They  generally  contain  more  than  one  seed. 

(o)  Capsules  with  longitudinal  dehiscence : — 

4.  The  Follicle  consists  of  a  single  carpel  which  splits  along  the  ventral 

suture  or  coherent  margins  of  the  carpels  which  bear  the  seeds ;  as 
in  Ptponia,  Aquilegia,  and  lllicium  anisatum ;  in  Asclepias  the  thick 
placenta  also  becomes  detached. 

5.  The  Legume  consists  also  of  a  single  carpel,  which  however  splits  not 

only  along  the  ventral  but  also  along  the  doi'sal  suture,  and  thus 
separates  into  two  halves ;  Pbaseolus,  Pisum, 
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6.  The  Siiiqua  consists  of  two  carpels  which  form  a  bilocular  fruit  with  a 

longitudinal  (spurious)  dissepiment ;  the  two  halves  of  the  pericarp 
separate  from  the  dissepiment  and  the  placentae  which  remain  behind 
(repJum);  Cruciferac. 

7.  The  Capjule  (in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term)  results  fix>m  a  pdy- 

carpellary  unilocular  or  multilocular  ovary,  and  splits  longitudinally 
into  two  or  more  lobes  and  valves,  which  separate  from  one  another 
only  partially  from  the  apex  downwards  (as  in  Cerojtium),  or  entirely 
to  the  base.  If,  in  a  multilocular  fruit,  the  fissures  cause  the  dis- 
sepiments themselves  to  split,  the  dehiscence  b  sepHcUal  (as  io 
Colcbieum) ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fissure  is  in  the  middle  between 
each  pair  of  dissepiments  (i.  e,  along  the  dorsal  suture  of  the  carpels), 
the  dehiscence  is  locuUcidal  (as  in  Tulipa  and  Hibitcus) ;  if  again  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  each  dissepiment  remains  attached  to  a  central 
column  (which  in  the  latter  case  is  winged),  from  which  the  valves 
become  detached,  the  dehiscence  is  jeptifragal  (as  in  Datura)^.  If 
the  capsule  results  from  a  unilocular  polycarpellary  ovary,  the 
separation  of  the  valves  may  take  place  either  at  the  sutures  cor^ 
responding  to  the  septicidal  dehiscence  (as  in  Gent'iana)^  or  in  the 
middle  between  them,  corresponding  to  the  locuUcidal  dehiscence 
(as  in  Viola), 

(3)  Capsules  with  transverse  dehiscence : — 

8.  The  Pyxidium  opens  by  the  separation  of  an  upper  part  of  the  pericarp 

which  falls  off  like  a  lid,  while  the  lower  part  remains  attached 
to  the  flower-stalk  in  the  form  of  an  urn  {e.g.  PlantagOf  Hjwcjr' 
amuJf  Anagallh), 

(y)  Capsules  opening  by  pores : — 

9.  The  term  Pore-capsule  might  be  given  to  those  in  which  openings  of 

small  size  result  from  small  valves  becoming  detached  at  certain 
points  of  the  pericarp;  the  small  seeds  being  shaken  out  by  the 
wind  through  these  openings  (e,g,  Papaver,  Ant'trrbinum). 

B.  Succulent  Fruits.    The  tissue  of  the  pericarp  or  certain  layers  of  it  remain 
succulent  until  the  fruit  is  ripe,  or  assume  a  fleshy  pulpy  texture. 

c.  Succulent  Indehisoent  Fruits.    The  succulent  pericarp  does  not  burst,  and 
the  seeds  therefore  do  not  escape. 

10.  The  Drupe  or  Stone-fruit,    A  mesocarp  of  fleshy  texture  and  usually 

considerable  thickness  lies  within  a  thin  epicarp;  the  endocarp 
forms  a  thick  hard  layer  (the  stone,  called  also  the  putamen)  which 
usually  encloses  only  one  seed  with  a  membranous  testa  (the  Plum, 
Cherry,  Peach,  &c.). 

1 1 .  The  Berry,    The  rest  of  the  tissue  of  the  pericarp  is  developed  in  the 

form  of  a  succulent  pulp  within  a  more  or  less  tough  or  hard 
epicarp,  the  seeds  being  imbedded  in  the  pulp  and  surrounded  by  a 
firm  or  even  hard  testa.  The  berry  is  distinguished  in  general  from 
the  drupe  by  the  absence  of  a  hard  endocarp,  and  usually  contains 
more  than  one  seed  (as  the  Currant,  Gourd,  Pomegranate,  Potato- 
berry),  but  sometimes  only  one  (as  the  Date).  Closely  resembling 
the  berry  is  the  fruit  of  the  various  species  of  Citrus^  sometimes 
called   Hesperidium,  the   pericarp  of  which   consists   of  a  leathery 


'  [Septifragal  dehiscence  may  take  place  either  septicidally  (as  in  Rhododendron^  KaJmia)  or 
loculicidally  {Datura).] 
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outer  layer  and  a  pithy  inner  layer ;  at  a  very  early  period  multi- 
cellular protuberances  are  developed  from  the  innermost  layer  of 
tissue  of  the  wall  of  the  multilocular  ovary,  which  gradually  fill  up 
the  cavity  of  the  loculi  of  the  fruit  with  isolated  but  closely 
crowded  succulent  lobes  of  tissue,  and  form  in  this  case  the  pulp. 

d.  Suoculent  Dehiscent  Fruits.  The  succulent  but  not  fleshy  pericarp  splits  and 
allows  the  escape  of  the  seeds  which  have  usually  a  strongly  developed  testa. 

13.  The  term  Succulent  Capsule  might  be  given  to  those  fruits  the 
succulent  pericarp  of  which  opens  by  dividing  into  lobes,  and  allows 
the  seeds  to  escape  (as  in  the  Horse-Chestnut  and  Balsam). 

13.  The  fruit  of  the  Walnut  corresponds  again  to  the  drupe;  the  outer 

succulent  layer  bursts,  a  stony  endocarp  surrounding  the  thin- 
skinned  seed.     It  might  be  called  a  Deb'ucent  Drupe. 

14.  The  fruit  of  Nupbar  bears  more  resemblance  to  a  berry,  but  diflfers  in 

the  bursting  of  the  outer  Arm  layer  of  the  pericarp;  it  may  be 
termed  a  Debucent  Berry;  in  N,  ad*vena  this  exposes  an  inner 
coating  of  each  loculus  of  the  fruit,  which  floats  for  some  time  on 
the  water  like  a  bag  filled  with  seeds. 

The  enumeration  here  given  includes  only  the  more  common  forms  of  fruits ;  there 
are  a  number  of  others  which  cannot  be  placed  exactly  in  any  of  the  above  categories, 
but  to  which  no  special  name  has  been  given  \ 

The  Ripe  Seed  depends,  as  respects  its  external  nature,  on  the  development  of  the 
pericarp.  The  testa  is  in  general  thicker,  firmer,  and  harder  in  proportion  to  the 
softness  of  the  pericarp,  especially  when  this  latter  bursts  to  allow  the  dispersion  of 
the  seeds.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pericarp  is  tough  or  woody,  and  encloses  the 
seeds  until  they  germinate,  as  in  the  caryopsis,  nut,  drupe,  and  schizocarp,  the  testa 
remains  thin  and  soft,  as  also  when  the  endosperm  is  strongly  developed  and  very 
hard  and  encloses  a  small  embryo,  as  in  the  Date  and  Pbytelepbai.  The  testa  of 
the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits  is  usually  covered  by  a  distinctly  diflerentiated  epi- 
dermis ;  and  it  depends  on  the  configuration  of  this  epidermis  whether  the  seed  has  a 
smooth  appearance  (as  in  the  Pea  and  Bean),  or  displays  a  variety  of  sculpturing,  such  as 
pits,  warts,  bands,  and  so  forth  (as  in  Hyoscyamus^  Datura^  Papa'ver,  Nigella,  &c.).  The 
epidermal  cells  of  the  seed  not  unfrequently  grow  into  hairs;  cotton  consists,  for 
example,  of  the  long  woolly  hairs  which  clothe  the  seed  of  Gossypium ;  in  some  cases 
only  a  pencil-like  tuft  of  long  hairs  is  developed,  as  in  Asclepias  jyriaca.  The  epidermal 
cells  of  some  seeds,  as  the  Flax,  Quince,  Plantago  Psyllium^  arenariay  and  Cynops^  contain 
layers  of  cellulose  which  have  become  converted  into  mucilage,  swell  up  strongly  with 
water,  become  separated,  and  envelope  the  seeds  when  moist  in  a  layer  of  mucilage. 
Pericarps  which  are  indehiscent  and  which  contain  small  seeds  not  unfrequently  assume 
a  character  closely  resembling  that  of  the  testa  of  the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits;  and 
this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  achenium  and  caryopsis,  which  are  hence  popularly 
called  seeds.  The  corona  of  hairs  which  serves  as  an  apparatus  for  the  dissemination  of 
many  seeds  through  the  air  is  frequently  developed  in  the  caryopsis  as  an  appendage  of 
the  pericarp  (as  the  pappus  of  Composite,  which  properly  replaces  the  superior  calyx). 
The  wings  answering  the  same  purpose  which  are  formed  during  the  development  of 
the  testa  of  some  seeds  in  dehiscent  fruits  (seen  in  an  especially  beautiful  manner  in 
Btgnonia)  recur  again  on  the  pericarp  of  indehiscent  fruits  (as  in  jlcer).  The  muci- 
laginous epidermis  spoken  of  above  of  the  seeds  of  dehiscent  fruits  recurs  in  the  epi- 
dermis of  the  carcerulus  of  Salvia  and  other  Labiatx,  &c.  These  and  a  number  of 
other  facts  show  that  all  that  is  essentially  required  in  the  development  both  of  the 

*  [For  other  recent  attempts  to  classify  fruits,  see  Dickson,  Brit.  Assoc.  Rep.  1871,  aho  Nature, 
▼ol.  IV.  p.  347,  and  Joum.  of  Bot.  187 1,  p.  310;  McNab,  Nature,  vol.  IV.  p.  475;  Masters, 
Nature,  vol.  V.  p.  6 ;  and  Gray,  Structural  Botany.] 
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pericarp  and  the  testa  is  to  furnish  means  for  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  in  Tanous 
ways;  structures  which  are  morphologically  very  different  thus  attaining  the  same 
physiological  development,  while  those  which  are  morphologically  similar  attain  the 
most  various  physiological  development.  A  detailed  enumeration  is  therefore  more  io 
the  province  of  physiology  and  biology  than  in  that  of  morphology  and  classificatioa. 
(See  Book  111.) 

To  complete  the  subject  of  nomenclature,  it  only  remains  to  remark  that  the  part 
of  the  seed  where  it  has  become  detached  from  the  funiculus — usually  easily  distin- 
guished after  falling  out — is  termed  the  Hilum  or  umbilicus.  The  micropyle  is  often 
also  to  be  recognised,  lying,  in  anatropous  and  campylotropous  seeds,  close  beside  the 
hilum  (as  in  Faba^  Phaseolusy  and  Corydalis)^  generally  as  a  wart  pitted  in  the  middle. 
When  outgrowths  occur  on  the  seed,  either  along  the  raphe,  as  in  Cbelidomium  fnajus, 
Asarunty  Viola^  &c.,  or  as  a  cushion  covering  the  micropyle  as  in  Eupimrbla^  they  are 
variously  called  Crest ^  StropbioUy  or  Caruncle,  The  Aril  which  envelopes  the  base  of  the 
ripe  seed  or  the  entire  seed  as  a  fleshy  succulent  mantle  and  is  easily  removed  from  the 
true  firm  testa  has  already  been  described  in  detail 


CLASS    XL 

MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

The  Seed  of  Monocotyledons  usually  contains  a  strongly  developed  endosperm 
and  a  comparatively  small  embryo ;  and  this  is  exhibited  in  an  especially  striking 
manner  in  large  seeds,  such  as  those  of  Cocos,  Phoenix^  Phytelephas^  Crinum,  Ac 
In  the  Naiadeae,  Juncagineae,  Alismaceae,  and  Orchideae,  the  endosperm  is  wanting 
from  the  first ;  and  in  the  Scitamineae,  where  it  is  usually  wanting,  it  is  replaced  by  a 
copious  perisperm. 

The  Embryo  is  usually  cylindrical,  fusiform,  and  sometimes  considerably 
elongated,  and  is  then  also  curved  spirally  (e.g.  in  Potamogeton  and  Z€tmch€Uia)\ 
its  form  is  not  unfrequently  that  of  an  erect  or  inverted  cone,  in  consequence  of 
a  considerable  thickening  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cotyledon.  The  axis  of  the 
embryo  is  generally  very  short  and  small  in  comparison  to  the  cotyledon ;  in 
the  Helobiae  on  the  contrary  the  axial  portion  of  the  embryo  forms  the  greater 
part  of  it.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  axis  is  the  rudiment  of  the  primai}'  root, 
in  addition  to  which  two  or  more  lateral  roots  also  originate  in  Grasses,  which,  like 
the  primary  one,  are  surrounded  by  a  root-sheath  (Fig.  124,  see  also  p.  588).  The 
embryo  of  Grasses  is  also  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  the  ScuUiium^  an 
outgrowth  of  the  axis  beneath  the  cotyledon,  which  envelopes  the  whole  of  the 
embryo  like  a  mantle,  and  forms  a  thick  peltate  plate  on  the  posterior  side  where 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  endosperm'.     In  the  Orchideae,  Apostasiaceae,  and  Bur- 

*  [Van  Tieghem  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  5th  series,  vol.  XV,  1873)  gives  a  useful  nummary  of  the 

various  views  which  have  Ixicn  held  with  respect  to  the  homology  of  the  parts  of  the  embryo  of 

Grasses.    lie  regards  the  scutellum  as  the  cotyledon,  and  what  Sachs  considers  the  cotyledon  as  only 

its  strongly  developed  ligule.    According  to  llegelmaier  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1874)  the  cotyledon  of  Grasses 

insists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  forms  the  scutellum,  the  other  forms  a  sheath  round  the  plumule.] 
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BBDtiiaceae,  the  parts  of  the  embiyo  of  the  ripe  seed  are  not  differentiated;  it 
consists  of  a  round  mass  of  tissue  on  which  the  plumule  is  developed  only  during 
germination. 

Germination^  either  begins  at  once  with  the  lengthening  of  the  roots— their 


protrusion  causing  in  Grasses  tlie  rupture  of  the  root-sheath  which  envelopes  them, 
and  which  remains  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  embrjo  as  the  coleorhiza  (Fig.  123), 
—or,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  the  lower  part  of  the  cotyledon  lengthens, 


>  Scr  Sachs,  Itol.  '/.al]^.  iSGi  and  iKfij. 
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and  pushes  the  end  of  the  root,  together  with  the  plumule  which  is  enveloped 
by  the  sheath  of  the  cotyledon,  out  of  the  seed  (Fig.  419),  while  its  upper  part 
remains  in  the  endosperm  as  an  organ  of  absorption,  until  the  endosperm  is 
consumed.  In  Grasses,  however,  the  whole  of  the  plumule  projects  from  the  seed, 
the  scutellum  only  remaining  behind  in  it,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  embryo  the 
food-material  contained  in  the  endosperm. 

The  growth  of  the  primary  root  of  Monocotyledons  soon  ceases  even  when 
it  is  very  strongly  developed  during  germination,  as  in  Palms,  Liliacese,  Zea,  to; 
lateral  roots  are  produced  in  its  place,  springing  from  the  axis,  which  are  stronger 
the  higher  up  they  are  produced  on  it  No  such  permanent  root-system  is 
developed  from  the  primary  root  of  Monocotyledons  as  is  found  in  Gjrmnospcrms 
and  in  many  Dicotyledons;  sometimes  no  roots  at  all  are  produced,  as  in  some 
Orchidaceous  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (as  Epipogium  and  Carallarhitd^ 
which  never  possess  any  roots. 

The  plumule  of  the  embryo  is  usually  completely  enclosed  in  a  single 
sheath-like  structure,  the  first  leaf  or  cotyledon,  which  developes  either  into  a 
sheath-like  cataphyllary  leaf  or  at  once  into  the  first  green  foliage-leaf  of  the 
young  plant  (as  in  Allium),  Within  the  cotyledon  there  is  generally  a  second 
and  sometimes  (in  Grasses)  a  third  and  fourth  leaf,  which  protrude  on  germination 
out  of  the  sheath  of  the  cotyledon,  increasing  by  intercalary  growth  at  their  base ; 
these  and  the  leaves  which  are  formed  subsequently  are  larger  the  later  they  arc 
formed  on  the  growing  axis.  The  axis  usually  remains  vfery  short  during  germi- 
nation without  forming  any  distinct  internodes  (Allium,  Palms,  &c.),  or  it  lengthens 
more  rapidly  and  becomes  segmented  into  evident  internodes  {Zea  and  other 
Grasses). 

The  increase  in  strength  of  the  plant  may  take  place  by  the  powerful  growth 
of  the  axis  of  the  embryo  itself,  so  that  this  at  length  forms  the  primary  stem 
of  the  mature  plant  bearing  the  organs  of  reproduction,  as  for  instance  in  most 
Palms,  Aloes,  Zea,  &c.  If  the  axis  of  the  embryo  remains  short  while  it  increases 
in  strength,  it  may  grow  considerably  in  thickness  and  form  a  tuber  (Fig.  420), 
or,  if  the  bases  of  the  leaves  become  thick  (as  in  Allium  Cepa),  a  bulb.  If  the 
axis  of  the  embryo  itself  developes  into  the  primary  stem,  whether  into  an  upright 
one  or  a  creeping  rhizome,  it  first  of  all  takes  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  which 
is  elongated  or  abbreviated  according  to  the  length  of  the  internodes.  This 
peculiarity,  which  belongs  to  most  Monocotyledons  in  common  with  Ferns,  depends 
on  the  absence  of  any  subsequent  increase  in  thickness ;  the  portions  of  the  stem 
first  formed  retain  their  size,  while  each  successive  portion  is  larger  ;  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  is  therefore  so  much  larger  the  nearer  it  is  taken  to  the  apex.  As 
long  as  this  growth  proceeds,  the  stem  continues  to  grow  stronger ;  but  sooner 
or  later  there  comes  a  time  when  every  portion  of  the  stem  acquires  the  same 
thickness  as  the  previous  one ;  the  stem  then  becomes  cylindrical,  or,  if  it  is 
compressed  like  some  rhizomes,  still  with  a  uniform  breadth.  The  lateral  shoots 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity  when  they  spring  low  down  fi-om  the  primary  stem 
(as  in  Aloe\  &c.).  But  the  primary  shoot  which  springs  from  the  embryo  not 
unfrequently  disappears  after  producing  lateral  shoots  which  grow  more  vigorously 
than  it,  and  these  again  transfer  the  further  growth  to  new  shoots,  which  now 
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fill 


imxhice  from  generation  to  generation  thicker  ases  larger  leaves  and  stouter 
Tcots,  until  at  lei^th  a  condition  again  results  in  uhicb  each  successive  generation 
of  shoots  produces  others  of  equal  strength  If  the  portions  of  the  axes  of  the 
dnots  beneath  the  points  where  the  shoots  of  the  next  order  anse  are  persistent, 
^mpodia  arise  (as  represented  in  Fig.  143)  but  frequently  each  shoot  entirely 
disappears  after  producing  one  of  the  next  order  as  for  instance  in  our  native 
tnbnous  Orchids  (fig.  158),  or  in  the  Crown  Impenal  (Fig  421)  or  AuEumn 
Crocus  (Fig.  411)*. 

The  normal  Mode  of  Branching  of  Monocotyledons  is  always  monopodial 
and  tuoally  axillary';  a  bud  is  generally  formed  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf  but  often 
does  not  unfold,  so  that  the  number  of  branches  visible  is  often  less  than  that 
of  the  leaves  (as  in  Agave,  AloU,  Drachma,  Palms  many  Grasses  &c  )  But  some 
times  several  buds  are  formed  in  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  and  if  the  insertion  of  the 
leaf  is  broad  these  are  placed  side  by  side   as  occurs  in  many  bulbs  (Fig   130) 


In  Mma  a  number  of  flowers  even  stand  side  by  side  in  the  axil  of  a  bract, 
ftnd  in  Miaa  Enselt  two  rows  one  over  the  other.  In  the  Spadiciflorae  the  bracts 
•re  often  absent',  and  the  ebracteate  flowers  stand  on  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence, 
but  are  distinctly  lateral  in  their  origin.  This  is  also  the  explanation  of  the 
branching  of  Lemna,  which  does  not  in  general  form  any  foliage-leaves,  but 
the  vegetative  body  of  the  plant  consists  of  disc-like  or  swollen  portions  of  the 
axis  containing  chlorophyll  which  branch  laterally  out  of  one  another,  and  are 
connected  together  only  by  slender  stalks,  or  soon  separate.  The  plane  of  rami- 
fication coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  they  float;   each  shoot 


'  Further  details  of  the  greal  variety  of  modificationE  of  Ihesc  processes  of  growth  will  be  foDnd 
In  Irmisch,  KDoUen  und  Zwiebelgewachse  (Berlin  1S50),  and  Biologie  und  Morpholc^ie  der 
Orcfaideen  (Leipiig  1S53]. 

'  According  to  Magnus  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1S69,  p.  770)  the  flower  of  ^oioi  occupies  exactly  the  place 
of  the  first  leaf  of  a  branch;  bat  it  appears  from  p.  771  as  though  ihe  flower  and  the  sbool  tbul 
bean  it  were  the  bifnrcBtions  of  a  dichotomy. 

'  Compare  under  Dicotjrledons,  p.  638. 
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produces  only  one  or  a  pair  of  opposite  lateral  shoots,  and  the  branching  is  iherebrt 
distinctly  cj^mose,  sympodial,  or,  as  in  Lemna  trisulca,  dichasiaL 

Besides  the  formation  of  shoots  by  the  branching  of  the  axis,  adventitiogi 
shoots  also  sometimes  occur  on  leaves  which  perfonn  the  function  of  genmuc; 
as  for  instance  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  Hyacinthut  Pouaohii  and  some 
Orchids  (DiHl,  Flora,  p.  348)'.  The  lai^  gemme  which  appear  very  regulaHj 
at  Ihe  point  of  junction  of  the  leaf-stalk  and  lamina,  and  at  the  base  of  the  limiu 
of  Atherurus  ternatus,  are  especially  striking.      The  small  bulbs  on   the  stem  of 


'  [On  Ihe  buds  developed  on  the  1ea.ve5  of  Malaxii  which  exhibit  a  striking  rcsemblaitce  to  tbt 
ovules  of  Orchidea?,  see  Dickie.  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  vol.  xiv  pp.  I  and  iSo.  Dr.  Dickie  couiden  Ute 
Etmciure  ot  these  buds  lo  Tavour  the  theory  ibat  the  o%-ule  is  homologoiis  to  a  bnd,  the  mic('llafr4ikc 
body  of  the  bud  corresponding  to  aji  nxis.     See  ako  Henslow  on  JVofaxH,  Hag-  Nat.  HuL  vol.  1. 

1819,  pp.  441,  441] 
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UhKm  Mbiftrum  are,  on  the  other  hand,  normal  axillary  shoots,  and  probably 
Ae  same  is  the  case  with  those  on  the  infloresence  of  some  species  of  Allium. 
Adventitious  buds  are  stated  by  Hofmeister  to  occur  on  the  roots  of  EpipacHs 
mtrophylla. 

The  Leaves  of  Monocotyledons,  are  seldom  verticiUate,  though  this  occurs  in 
Ac  fisUage-leaves  of  Elodea  and  the  bracts  of  Alisma;    they  are  very  commonly 


arranged  alternately  in  two  rows,  as  in  GramincK,  Irifjese,  Phormium,  Clivia,  Typha, 
Ac;  This  anangement  either  prevails  over  the  whole  shoot  together  with  its 
secondary  shoots,  or  occurs  only  at  first,  and  then  passes  into  spiral  arrangements, 
which  very  commonly  lead  to  the  formation  of  rosettes  radiating  on  all  sides,  as 
-  in  <4&f  (see  Fig.  152,  p.  193),  Agave,  Palms,  &c.     The  arrangement  with  the  angle 


of  divergence  '/,  is  much  rarer,  but  occurs  in  some  species  of  Alof,  Cartx,  Pan- 
ebmus,  &q.  Spiral  arrangements  with  a  smaller  divergence  than  '/,  also  occur 
sometimes;  as  e.g.  in  Musa  (in  M.  rubra  the  angle  is,  according  to  Braun,  '/i  >!> 
the  foliage-leaves,  '/h  '"  the  bracts),  and  Coslus  (where  the  angle  of  the  foliage- 
leaves  is  from  '/,  to  '/J,  &c.  The  axillary  shoots  of  Monocotyledons  mostly  begin 
with  a  leaf  in  close  contact  with  the  primary  axis  and  with  its  back  turned  towards 
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it.  and  usually  bicarmaie.  Of  this  cliaracter  must  be  conaidered,  for  instance,  the 
upper  pale  of  the  flower  of  Grasses,  which  is  itself  an  axillary  shoot  of  the  lower 
pale.  When  the  phyllotaxis  of  successive  orders  of  shoots  is  alternate  in  two  rowt, 
the  result  of  this  arrangement  is  that  a  whole  system  of  shoots  is  bilateral,  or  miy 
be  divided  by  a  plane  which  bisects  the  leaves  (as  in  Potamegtton,  Typha,  ftc). 

The   mode    of    insertion   of    the    cataphyllary   and    foliage -leaves,    and  very 
often  that  of  the  hypsophyllary  leaves  (as  for  instance  that  of  the  spathe  which 
is  of  common  occurrence),  is  entirely  or  at  least  generally  amplexicai)!,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaf  is  in  consequence  sheathing;    and  this  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  want  of  stipules,  which   are  so  frequcDt 
among  Dicotyledons.    The  cataphyllary  and  many  of  the 
hypsophyllary  leaves  are  usually  reduced  to  this  sheathing 
part,  which  generally  passes  immediately  into   the  green 
lamina  in  the  case  of  the  foliage-leaves;   but  in  Sciami- 
nese,  Palmacese,  AroideEe,  and   some  others,   a  long  and 
comparatively  slender   stalk  developes  between   the  sheath 
and  the  lamina.     When  the  leaf-stalk  Js  absent,  and  the 
lamina   sharply  marked   off  from    the   sheath,  a  LigmU  is 
not  unfrequently  present  at  tbe  point  where  the  two  meet, 
as  in  Grasses  and  Allium  (Fig.  425)> 

The  lamina  is  generally  entire  and  of  a  very  simple 
form,  commonly  long  and  narrow  (ligulate),  rarely  roundish 
and  disc-shaped  (t.g.  Hydrocharii),  or  cordate  or  s^ttate 
(as  in  SagiUaria  and  some  Aroidese).  Branching  of  tbe 
lamina  is  a  rather  rare  exceptfon  among  Monoco^tedons; 
and  then  takes  the  form  either  of  lobes  from  a  broad 
common  base  or  less  often  of  deep  divisions,  as  in  some 
AroidcK  if.g.  Amorphophallus,  Fig.  141,  Alfururus  and 
Sauromaluni).  The  division  of  the  compound  and  pinnate 
leaves  of  Palms  is  not  due  to  a  branching  occurring  at  an 
early  stage,  but  to  a  splitting  which  takes  place  on  unfold- 
ing, and  is  caused  by  the  drying  up  of  certain  strips  of 
tissue  within  the  lamina,  which  is  at  first  sharply  folded  up. 
uin''ii.?^i  Jln°oi'ih^'^'!i'  The  formation  of  the  tendrils  of  Smilax  appears,  on  the 
J«'rf*iiI^^i!i'ir(™'Tidi'™  other  hand,  to  depend  on  actual  branching  of  the  leaf-stalk. 
tar^^fl"''.^toIrt^T'&.''  The  Venation  of  the  foliage-leaves  differs  from  that  of 
most  Dicotyledons,  in  that  the  weaker  veins  do  not  gener- 
ally project  Off  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  but  run  through  the  mesophyll;  in  the 
smaller  leaves  there  is  even  no  projecting  mid-rib.  The  mid-rib  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  strongly  developed  in  the  large  stalked  leaves  of  Uie  Spadiciflorx  and  Sciia- 
minex,  and  is  permeated  by  a  number  of  libro- vascular  bundles.  When  the  leaf  is 
ligulate  and  its  insertion  broad,  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  run  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another ;  in  broader  leaves  without  a  conspicuous  mid-rib  they  describe  curves  from 
the  median  line  to  the  margins  (as  in  Convallaria).  But  when  a  strong  mid-rib 
occurs  in  a  broad  lamina,  as  in  Afusa  Slc,  the  fibro-vascular  bimdles  which  run 
through  it  give  off  laterally  smaller  thin  bundles  which  run  parallel  to  one  another 
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in  large  iminbers  to  tbe  margin  or  the  leaf.  These  parallel  transverse  nerves  are 
mnetimes  nnited  into  a  kttice-like  network  by  short  straight  anastomosings  (as  in 
Aiuma,  Cotha,  and  Ouvirandra,  the  mesophyll  being  absent  within  the  meshes  of 
die  latter).  It  is  only  rarely  (as  in  some  Arotdese)  that  projecting  lateral  veins 
are  given  off  from  the  mid-rib,  a  finer  reticulated  venation  springing  from  them. 

The  Flower  of  Monocotyledons  usually  consists  of  five  alternating  isomerous 
wboris ;  viz,  an  outer  and  an  inner  perianth- whorl,  an  outer  and  an  inner  whorl 
<rf' stamens,  and  a  carpellary  whorl,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  second  carpellary  whorl 


only  in  AlismaceEe  and  Juncaginese.  The  most  common  typical  flora  formula  is 
tberefore  S^P^St^^C^^^^y  Ii  is  only  in  the  Hydrocharidew  and  a  few  oilier 
isolated  cases  that  the  number  of  whorls  of  stamens  is  larger.  Where  in  other 
cases,  as  BtU&mus,  an  increase  of  the  typical  number  of  stamens  occurs,  this  takes 
place  by  d/Jauilemen/  without  any  increase  of  the  number  of  whorls  (Fig,  431  A). 

Tbe  number  of  members  in  each  whorl  is  two  ('5',/'j-S'/,„Cj),  in  only  a  very 
few  cases  scattered  through  the  most  different  families  {e.g.  in  Maianlhemum  and  some 
~  ;  it  is  sometimes  four  or  five  (occasionally  in  Paris  quadrifoUa  and 
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in  some  Orondacee);  but  the  usual  number  of  members  in  each  whorl  is  three, 
and  the  typical  formula  therefore  ■S'j/','S'/,„Cj(+,).  In  the  large  section  of  Lilii- 
flone,  in  some  Spadiciflone,  and  in  many  Enantioblastse,  Juncagines,  and  Alis- 
nacex',  this  typical  floral^ormula  is  at  once  obtained  empirically;  in  most  others 
particular  members  or  whorls  are  wanting,  but  the  aborlion  of  these  is  generally 
at  once  evident  from  the  position  of  those  that  are  present.  In  the  Scitamines 
with  only  one  or  even  with  only  half  an  anther  (Fig.  429,  430)  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  androecium  are  present  or  only  partially  deficient,  but  are  Irans- 


■  The  dimerous  flower  of  Aunma^ffoa  (5,P,S/,  +  ,Q)  (sec  Kegclmaier,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S70,  p.  187) 
diffm  fiom  the  tjrpical  fonnula  only  to  (his  extent,  that  the  four  carpels  arise  simultaneously,  and 
are  placed  di«£0(ully  to  the  preceding  p.-iirs. 
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Tonned  into  petaloid  sCaminodes.  It  has  already  been  pointed  ont  how  the  flowers 
of  Gramineae  and  Orchideae  can  tte  traced  back  to  the  trimeroiis  pentacj'clic  tTpe; 
the  theoretical  diagrams  here  given  (Figs.  426 — 433)  will  answer  the  same  pcnpow 
for  some  of  the  other  more  important  families. 

If  the  pentacyclic  flower  with  the  formula  •S'«/',.S/„,C(+,)  is  considered  H 
the  typical  one  for  Monocotyledons,  it  will  be  Been  that  the  grent  majority  of 
families  the  number  of  whose  parts  deviates  from  this  type  do  this  only  bj 
the  suppression  of  single  members  or  of  whole  whorls,  the  typical  poatkm  cf 
those   that  still  remain  with   respect  to  one  another  not  being  disturbed.    Tbe 


variety  in  the  forms  of  flowers  in  this  class  is  therefore  brought  about  abnost 
entirely  by  abortion ' ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  abortion  I0  be  carried  to  SDch 
an  extent  in  Monocotyledons  that  nothing  is  left  at  last  of  the  whole  flower  bat 
a  single  naked  ovary  or  a  single  stamen,  as  happens  frequently  in  Aroides.  la 
these  cases  a  similar  explanation  of  the  relationships  of  the  parts  of  tbe  flower  b 
rendered  possible  and  even  evident  by  the  occurrence  of  flowers  with  the  acUnJ 
typical  structure,  and  by  a  complete  series  of  transitions  caused  by  partial  abortioa 
It  is  especially  in  small  closely  crowded  flowers,  as  those  of  Spadiciflone,  Gloroi- 
flor^e,  &c.,  that  so  great  a  reduction  of  the  typical  number  of  members  is  obscr\-ed ; 


while  in  larger  and  more  isolated  flowers  the  number  of  members  in  each  whorl 
is  usually  complete  or  even  excessive  (as  Butomm  and  Hydrocharii),  and  deviations 
usually  result  from  petals  (or  petaloid  staminodes)  being  formed  in  the  place  of 
fertile  stamens  {e.g.  Scitarainese).  With  reference  to  the  abortion  wliich  is  often 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in  small  flowers,  it  may  in  certain  cases  even  be 
doubtful  whether  in  an  assemblage  of  stamens  and  carpels  we  have  a  single  flower 
or  an  inflorescence  consisting  of  several  flowers  reduced  to  a  very  simple  slate  by 
abortion,  as  for  example  in  Lemna. 


'  Compare  what  w 


11  and  in  the  Introducticm  to  An^uqieniii. 
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When  both  the  perianth-whorls  are  well  developed,  they  are  usually  similar  in 
stnictare;  in  large  flowers  they  are  generally  delicate  and  petaloid  and  either 
brightly  coloured  or  not  (Liliaceae,  Orchideae,  &c.);  in  small  flowers  on  the  con- 
traiy  they  are  firm,  dry,  and  membranous,  as  in  Juncacese,  Eriocaulonese,  &c. 
Sometimes  however  the  outer  perianth-whorl  is  green  and  sepaloid,  the  inner  whorl 
higer,  delicate,  and  petaloid  {Carma^  Alisma^  Tradescaniic^ ;  in  the  very  small  and 
dosdy  crowded  flowers  of  the  Glumiflorae,  the  perianth-leaves,  when  present,  take 
die  form  of  hairs  (the  setae  of  Cyperacese)  (Fig.  426),  or  of  small  membranous  scales 
(the  lodicules  of  Grasses). 

The  Stamens  generally  consist  of  a  filiform  filament  and  a  quadrilocular  anther ; 
though  variations  frequently  occur,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  filament  and 
connective.  Among  the  most  striking  deviations  from  the  ordinary  type  are  the 
petaloid  staminodes  of  Cannacese  and  Zingiberaceae.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  (pp.  491,  541),  that  the  foliar  nature  of  the  stamens  is  subject  to  an  exception 
in  the  Naiades  (at  least  in  Naias)  according  to  the  researches  of  Magnus.  The 
stamens  of  Monocotyledons  scarcely  ever  branch,  as  is  often  the  case  in  Dicoty- 
ledons ;  and  this  corresponds  to  the  customary  absence  of  branching  in  the  other 
foliar  structures  also.  If  the  diagram  of  the  flower  of  Canna  (Fig.  430),  drawn 
according  to  Payer's  description,  is  correct  ^  the  petaloid  staminodes  are  branched. 

The  GytuBceum  has  usually  a  trilocular  ovary ;  less  often  it  is  tricarpellary  but 
miilocalar ;  in  both  cases  it  may  be  either  superior  or  inferior,  but  the  latter  occurs 
only  in  plants  with  large  flowers  {Hydrocharis,  Irideee,  Amaryllideae,  Scitamineae, 
Orchideae,  &c.).  The  formation  of  three  or  more  monocarpellary  ovaries  is  limited 
to  the  alliance  of  the  Juncagineae  and  Alismaceae,  in  which  the  ordinary  number 
of  members  and  of  whorls  of  the  gynaeceum  is  also  exceeded,  reminding  one  of 
the  Polycarpn  among  Dicotyledons. 

Adhesion  and  displacement  are  not  so  common  in  the  flower  of  Monocoty- 
ledons, and  usually  not  so  complicated  as  among  Dicotyledons ;  among  the  most 
striking  phenomena  of  this  nature  are  the  formation  of  the  gy nostemium  of  Orchids  ; 
the  cohesion  of  the  six  similar  perianth-leaves  into  a  tube  in  Hyacinthusy  Con- 
vaUaria^  Colchicum^  &c. ;  and  the  epipetalous  and  episepalous  position  of  the 
stamens  in  the  same  plants  and  in  some  others.  Adhesion  of  the  stamens  to  the 
calyx  or  corolla  occurs  much  less  constantly  in  particular  families  among  Mono- 
cotyledons than  among  Dicotyledons. 

Terminal  flowers  to  a  leafy  primary  shoot  occur  very  rarely  among  Mono- 
cotyledons {€,g,  in  Ttilipa) ;  terminal  inflorescences  are  more  common.  The  flower 
acquires  a  tendency  to  zygomorphism,  especially  as  it  increases  in  size ;  but  this  is 
often  only  feebly  indicated,  and  attains  its  highest  development  in  Scitamineae  and 
Orchideae. 

The  Ovules  of  Monocotyledons  usually  spring  from  the  margins  of  the  carpels, 
rarely  from  their  inner  surface  (as  in  Butomus) ;  the  single  orthotropous  ovules  of 
Naias  (according  to  Magnus)  and  lypha  (Rohrbach)  arise  by  the  transformation  of 


*  According  to  Eichler's  masterly  description  of  the  flower  of  Canna  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1873)  the 
lelmtions  of  the  andrcecium  are  not  quite  those  expressed  in  the  diagram  Fig.  430.  Eichler  gives  the 
formula  as  being  S^  P,  5/(o)+(o.i«.i)  C,. 
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the  end  of  the  floral  axis  itself  (see  pp.  492,  571);  in  Lemna  and  in  some  Aroidese 
one  or  more  ovules  stand  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  unilocular  ovary.  The 
prevailing  form  of  the  ovule  is  anatropous ;  but  in  Scitaminese,  Gramineae,  and  some 
other  orders,  campylotropous  ovules  occur ;  in  the  Enantioblastae  and  a  few  Aioidec 
they  are  orthotropous,  either  erect  or  pendulous.  The  nucellus  is  almost  without 
exception  enclosed  in  two  envelopes  {Crinum  however  forms  an  exception). 

The  Embryo-sac '  generally  remains  surrounded  by  one  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the 
nucellus  till  the  time  of  fertilisation ;  the  apex  is  sometimes  destroyed  so  that  the 
embryo-sac  projects  (as  in  Hemerocallis^  Crocus^  Giadiolus^  &c.) ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  apex  not  unfrequently  remains  as  a  cap  of  tissue  covering  the  top  of 
the  embryo-sac  (as  in  some  Aroidese  and  Liliaceae).  In  Orchideas  the  growing 
embryo-sac  completely  destroys  the  layer  of  tissue  that  envelopes  it  together  with 
the  apex  of  the  nucellus;  and  this  happens  after  fertilisation  in  all  the  other 
Monocotyledons  that  possess  an  endosperm,  and  in  this  case  the  embryo-sac  some- 
times advances  even  to  the  inner  integument  and  destroys  it  {Allium  od&rans^ 
Ophrydeae). 

In  the  greater  number  of  Monocotyledons  a  copious  development  of  endo- 
sperm-cells in  the  parietal  protoplasm  follows  quickly  after  fertilisation.  They 
soon  unite  into  a  layer  of  tissue  and  divide  tangentially,  until  at  length  the  embryo- 
sac  is  filled  with  radial  rows  of  cells  the  result  of  division.  Narrow  embryo-sacs 
are  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  the  first  endosperm-cells ;  but  sometimes  the  ceUs 
formed  by  free  cell-formation  in  the  parietal  layer  of  protoplasm  constitute  at  first 
a  loose  mass  which  fills  up  the  embryo-sac  and  only  closes  up  into  a  tissue  at 
a  later  period  (e.  g,  Leucojuniy  Gaged).  The  narrow  embryo-sac  of  PisHa  is  fiUcd 
up  by  a  row  of  broad  disc-shaped  cells  which  lie  in  it  like  transverse  compartments 
and  are  perhaps  the  result  of  division  of  the  sac  itself.  In  some  Aroideae  only 
a  part  of  the  embryo-sac  is  filled  with  endosperm,  the  rest  remaining  empty. 

The  endosperm  still  continues  to  grow  after  it  has  filled  up  the  embryo-sac, 
the  seed  which  it  fills  increasing  also  in  size.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  how 
considerable  this  growth  is  in  Crinum  (p.  586). 

In  all  those  Monocotyledons  which  form  an  endosperm  (albuminous),  it  becomes 
closed  up  into  a  continuous  tissue  enveloping  the  embryo  before  this  has  completed 
its  growth.  By  the  growth  of  the  embryo  a  part  of  the  endosperm  which  surrounds 
it  is  again  forced  aside ;  and  on  this  displacement  depends  the  lateral  position  of 
the  embryo  in  Grasses  by  the  side  of  the  endosperm,  and  the  absence  of  this  latter 
in  some  Aroideae.  But  in  all  the  other  Monocotyledons  which  have  no  endosperm 
(exalbuminous),  Naiadeae,  Potamogetoneae,  Juncaginesa,  Alismaceae,  Cannaceae,  and 
Orchideac,  its  formation  is  altogether  suppressed,  or  transitory  preparations  for  it 
only  take  place. 

On  the  first  origin  of  the  embryo  reference  must  be  made  to  what  was  said  in 
the  Introduction  to  Angiosperms  (p.  589);  there  are  many  points  which  are  still 
doubtful  in  the  formation  of  the  plumule,  scutellum  (in  Grasses),  and  root,  from  the 
original  small-celled  mass  of  tissue  of  the  embryo. 


*  See  Hofmeister,   Neue   Beitrage   (Abhandl.  der  konigl.  Sachs.   Gesellsch.  dnr  Wissensch. 
vol.  V'll)  ;  also  supra,  p  576. 
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With  respect  to  their  Histology^y  Monocotyledons  differ  from  Dicotyledons  and 
Gymnosperms  chiefly  in  the  course  of  the  fibro* vascular  bundles  in  the  stem,  and  in 
the  want  of  a  true  cambium-layer.  A  number  of  common  bundles  (Le,  those  com- 
mon to  the  stem  and  leaves)  enter  the  stem  side  by  side  from  the  broad  insertions 
of  the  leaves,  pass  obliquely  downwards  into  it,  and  then  again  bend  outwards  as 
they  descend,  approaching  gradually  the  surface  of  the  stem.  The  common  bundle 
is  usually  thickest  and  most  perfectly  developed  at  the  curved  portion  which  lies 
deepest  in  the  stem,  while  the  limb  which  bends  upwards  into  the  leaf  becomes  thinner 
and  simpler  upwards,  and  the  descending  limb  of  the  bundle  behaves  similarly  down- 
wards. Hence  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  which  cuts  through  the  different 
descending  limbs  at  different  heights  in  their  course  shows  bundles  of  different  structure 
and  of  various  sizes.  A  radial  longitudinal  section  through  the  bud  or  through  mature 
stems  with  short  internodes  (as  Palm-stems,  thick  rhizomes,  bulbs,  &c.)  shows  how  the 
bandies  which  descend  from  different  leaves,  the  curves  of  which  lie  at  different 
heightSy  cross  one  another  radially,  some  of  them  bending  inwards  where  others  are 
already  turning  outwards.  In  elongated  internodes,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  stalks 
of  Grasses  and  of  some  Palm-stems  (like  Calamus),  the  long  scapes  of  Allium^  &c,,  the 
bundles  run  nearly  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  surface ;  the  curves  and  inter- 
sections of  the  bundles  may  be  easily  distinguished  at  the  apex  of  such  stems,  and  localise 
themselves  in  the  transverse  plates  or  nodes  which  do  not  elongate  between  each  pair 
of  internodes.  The  nodes  are  not  unfrequently  traversed  by  a  network  of  horizontal 
bundles ;  this  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  Maize. 

The  course  of  the  fibro- vascular  bundles  which  has  now  been  described  renders 
impossible  the  separation  of  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the  stem  into  pith  and  cortex 
in  the  sense  in  which  this  occurs  in  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons.  The  parenchymatous 
fundamental  tissue  fills  up  homogeneously  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  which  are 
generally  numerous ;  but  a  separation  takes  place  not  unfrequently  into  an  outer  peri- 
pheral layer  and  an  inner  region,  a  layer  of  tissue  being  formed  between  the  two 
the  cells  of  which  are  thickened  and  lignified  in  a  peculiar  way  (as  for  instance  in 
most  thickish  rhizomes,  in  the  hollow  scape  of  AUium,  &c.). 

In  consequence  of  their  not  being  parallel,  and  of  their  scattered  distribution  in  the 
transverse  section  of  the  stem,  the  descending  bundles  of  Monocotyledons  have  not  the 
power  of  coalescing  into  a  closed  sheath  by  connecting  bands  of  cambium  (interfasci- 
cular cambium),  as  is  the  case  in  other  Phanerogams.  In  correlation  with  this  the  layer 
of  cambium  between  the  phloem  and  xylem  is  also  absent ;  the  fibro-vascular  bundles 
are  closed.  When  a  portion  of  the  stem  ceases  to  grow  in  length,  the  whole  of  the 
tissue  of  the  bundles  becomes  transformed  into  permanent  tissue  (see  e*g.  Fig.  93, 
p.  1 10) ;  and  there  is  in  consequence  usually  no  subsequent  increase  in  thickness ;  each 
portion  of  the  stem,  when  once  formed,  maintains  the  thickness  which  it  had  already 
attained  within  the  bud  near  the  apex  of  the  stem.  But  in  Draofna,  Aloe,  and  Yucca,  a 
renewed  increase  of  thickness  begins  afterwards  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
apex  of  the  stem,  which  may  even  continue  for  centuries  and  may  cause  a  considerable 
though  slow  increase  in  its  circumference.  But  this  subsequent  growth  in  thickness 
takes  place  in  a  way  quite  different  from  that  which  occurs  in  Gymnosperms  and  Dico- 
tyledons ; — a  layer  of  the  fundamental  tissue  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  stem  becomes 
transformed  into  meristem  which  continually  produces  new  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles, 
and  between  them  parenchymatous  fundamental  tissue  (Fig.  104).  A  more  or  less 
evidently  stratified  network  of  slender  anastomosing  bundles  is  thus  formed,  the  posi- 
tion and  connection  of  which  is  easily  recognised  on  stems  which  have  been  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and    in   which   the   parenchyma  which    fills  up   the   interstices  has 

*  Von  Mohl,  Bau  des  Palmenstammes,  in  his  Vcrmischte  Schriflen,  p.  1 29.  —  Nageli,  Beitrage 
zur  wissensch.  Bot.  Heft.  I. — Millardet,  Mcmoircs  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg, 
vol.  XI,  1865. —  [De  Bary,  Vergltichejidc  Anatomic  tier  Vej;elalionsoigane,  1877.] 
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decayed.  This  network  of  closely- placed  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles  now  tDrnu  t 
kind  of  secondary  wood  which  surrounds  like  a  boUuiv  cflinder  the  spice  in  ibdi 
the  original  lib ro- vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  run  isolated  and  loose  b  the  fonn  if 
long  threads.  This  thickening  ring  of  the  arborescent  Monocotyledons  reswnWn 
the  secondary  woody  mass  of  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  in  the  fact  that  il  beloap 
altogether  to  the  steni  and  has  no  genetic  connection  with  the  leaves,  diSering  in  tks 
from  the  original  common  bundles.  An  exception  to  the  ordinary  structure  of  Moo* 
cotyledons  occurs  in  submerged  water-planis  [HyJrilla  and  Potamogrttii},  m  ahic^ 
according  to  Sanlo  (Bot.  Zeitg.  181S4,  p.  iij,  and  t86;,  p.  184),  an  axial  cauline  bioidlt 
in  the  stem  lengthens  continuously,  while  the  foliar  bundles  do  not  unite  with  it  till  1 
later  period,  a  peculiarity  which  recurs  in  some  dicotyledonous  water-plants,  and  rt- 
minds  one  of  the  corresponding  procesiies  in  Selag'metla. 

The  SyiUmaiie  Clajiifiealim '  of  the  sub-scetions  of  Monocotyledons  here  adopted  it 
that  of  A.  Braun  {in  Ascherson's  Flora  of  the  province  Brandenburg,  Berlin  i»*4i:  W 
with  the  variation  that  the  order  Helobia;  there  given  is  broken  up  into  a  srfiarf 
orders.  In  the  bhort  diagnoses  of  the  orders  only  a  few  of  the  characters  are  {pmM 
which  are  most  important  from  a  systematic  point  of  view ;  the  figures  placed  *ti» 
brackets  refer  to  those  attached  to  the  families  belonging  to  the  order  in  which  lie 
characters  named  are  present  or  absent.  A  complete  account  might  have  beeo  p'«  •' 
the  characters  of  the  separate  families  of  Monocotyledons ;  but  since  a  siuiiUr  ircatmM 
of  the  class  of  Dicotyledons  would  have  far  exceeded  our  limits,  the  mere  enumentioa  d 
the  families  must,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  suffice,  


SERIES  I.— Helobi^. 
Water-plants  ;   seed  with  little   or  no  endosperm,  but  a  strongly  developrd  bTT" 
cotyledonary  axis  to  the  embryo.     The  number  of  parts  of  the  flower  osuilly  nno 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  Monocotyledons. 

Order  i.   CentroBpenns  (so  named  from  the  central  position  of  the  sttd  ■ 
(i)  and  in  Naias).     Flowers  imperfect,  very  simple,  usually  without  a  periwU.  ■ 
(i)  consisting  of  two  stamens  and  a  unilocular  ovary  (containing  from  1  toihwr 
ovules)  surrounded  by  a  sheath  (perianth  or  spathe) ;  ovary  in  ( j)  unilocular,  o«^  1 
one-seeded ;  seed,  with  but  little  endosperm.     The  Lemnacex  consiit  rf  " 
branched  leafless  floating  vegetating  bodies,  generally  with  true  pendent  ntti-.  '■ 
Naiadex  are   slender   branched   long-leaved  submerged  plants ;   this  fami'T  i"  1 
definable  systematically,  and  should  be  split  up  into  several.     (The  Lcit««*  J 
should  perhaps  be  united  to  the  Aroidesc.) 
Families:   1,  Lemnaceoc. 
1.  Naiadez. 

'  [The  systemnlic  classification  adopted   in  this  booV  is  nol  one  which  the  n*i"  •■^ 
followed  in  any  standatd  English  work,  either  as  respects  Monocotyledon 
work  now  generally  adopted  as  containing  the  most  uiisfBctory  system  of  distrilnitia>o'lt>'4 
kingdom  inlo  classes,  orders,  and  geneia,  is  Benlhamand  Hooka's  Genera  PUnlaramfL 
1^73)-   which   is  however  at   present   only  compleled  to  far  as  to  include   the  G*ib 
inferior  ovary.     In  Dr.  Honker's  edition  of  Le  Maoul  and  Decnisne's  Tmitc  G^nle  dc 
(London,  1S73)  will  be  found  the  outlines  of  this  da^isilicitian  completed  u  £u  at  it 
classes  and  orders.     De  Candolle's  Prodromus  Syslemnlis  Natunilii  V^^tatnlium  in  1;  "> 
18 1 8- [875)  contains  ■  description  of  every  known  species  of  Dicoljrledons :  Wilpcn'  'Rtf* 
and  'Annales '  serving  as  supplements  to  the  earlier  volumes,  which  ale  tar  lc»  ct 
later  ones.     For  an  admirable  epiloroe  and  illustrations  of  the  chiraclci  et  ad 
Older?  see  also  Oliver,  Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Natural  Lbdcrs  ol  tbc  V'c|;tUldi  I 
London,  1871^.] 
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Order  a.  Folyoarp».  Flowers  pentacyclic  or  hexacyclic  (3,  3);  whorls  in  (i) 
dimerous  and  decussate,  with  four  monocarpellary  ovaries  placed  diagonally;  in 
(3y  3)  trimerous,  or  with  a  larger  number  of  stamens  and  carpels  (see  p.  636) ;  the 
gynaoceum  consists  of  three  or  more  monocarpellary  ovaries,  which  are  one-  or 
more-seeded ;  endosperm  absent.  Perennial  floating  water-  or  upright  bog-plants, 
with  large  lattice- veined  or  long  narrow  (a)  leaves. 

Families:  i.  Potamogetonez. 
a.  Juncaginez. 
3.  Alismacez. 

Order  3.  HydrooharideflB.  Flowers  dioecious  or  polygamous,  with  trimerous 
whorls,  and  perianth  consisting  of  both  calyx  and  corolla ;  male  flowers  of  from  one 
to  four  whorls  of  fertile  stamens  and  within  these  several  whorls  of  staminodes ; 
female  flowers  with  an  inferior  tripartite  or  six-chambered  (3)  many-seeded  ovary ; 
endosperm  absent.  Perennial  submerged  or  floating  water-plants  with  spiral  or 
verticillate  (1)  leaves. 

Family  i.  Hydrocharidez ;  with  the  subsections — 
I.  Hydrillex. 
3.  Vallisneriez. 
3.  Stratiotez. 


SERIES    II.— MiCRANTHiE. 

Land-  or  bog-plants;  the  individual  flowers  usually  very  small  and  inconspicuous, 
hut  collected  in  large  numbers  in  the  inflorescence,  and  almost  always  referable  to  the 
dimerous  or  trimerous  pentacyciic  type. 

Order  4.  Spadioiflore.  Inflorescence  a  spadix  or  panicle  with  thick  branches 
(4),  generally  enveloped  in  a  large  sometimes  petaloid  (i)  spathe;  bracts  small  or 
altogether  absent;  perianth  never  petaloid,  usually  inconspicuous  or  altogether 
abortive  (1-3);  sexual  organs  generally  diclinous  by  abortion;  fruit  always  superior 
and  often  very  large  (3,  4) ;  the  seed  mostly  large  or  of  an  immense  size  and  with 
a  very  large  endosperm ;  embryo  small,  straight.  Mostly  large  strong  plants  with 
the  stem  strongly  developed,  chiefly  above  ground,  and  a  great  number  of  large 
foliage-leaves;  in  (i,  3,  4)  they  have  a  broad  branched  or  apparently  pinnate  or 
compound  lamina,  a  leaf-stalk  and  sheath,  in  (a)  they  are  sessile,  very  long  and 
narrow. 

Families:  i.  Aroidez. 

a.  Pandanacez. 

3.  Cyclaftthez. 

4.  Palmacez. 

Order  5.  Glumiflore.  Inflorescence  spicatc  or  panicled,  without  a  spathe; 
flowers  very  small  and  inconspicuous,  usually  concealed  among  thickly-placed  dry 
hypsophyllary  leaves  (glumes  or  pales)  (a,  3);  perianth  absent,  or  replaced  by  hair- 
like structures  or  scales;  fruit  superior,  small,  one-seeded,  dry  and  indehiscent 
(a  caryopsis) ;  embryo  in  (i)  long  and  in  the  axis  of  the  endosperm,  in  (a)  by  its 
side  and  very  small,  in  (3)  also  by  the  side  of  the  endosperm,  but  considerably 
developed  and  provided  with  a  scutellum.  Plants  with  persistent  underground 
elongated  rhizomes,  and  upright  foliage-leaves  in  two  or  three  (a)  rows;  (i)  should 
perhaps  rather  be  included  in  the  fourth  order. 

Families:  i.  Typhacez. 
a.  Cyperacez. 
3.  Graminez. 
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Order  6.  Enantioblasto.  Flowers  in  crowded  (4)  cymose  inflorescences, 
inconspicuous  (i,  a),  or  conspicuous  (3,  4),  pentacyclic,  and  usually  trimerous  (in 
(i,  a)  often  dimerous) ;  perianth-whorls  glumaceous  in  (i,  a),  developed  into  calyx 
and  corolla  in  (3,  4);  fruit  a  superior  bi-  or  trilocular  capsule  with  loculicidal 
dehiscence ;  ovule  orthotropous,  and  the  embryo  (ffkaimi)  therefore  opposite  (cW 
rioi)  the  base  of  the  seed  (hilum).   Plants  with  grass-like  (1-3)  or  succulent  habit  (4). 

Families:  i.  Restiaceac. 

a.  Eriocauloneac. 

3.  Xyrideae. 

4.  Commelynaceae. 


SERIES   III.— COROLLIFLORiE. 

Both  the  perianth-whorls  conspicuous,  usually  large  and  petaloid ;  the  two  staminal 
whorls  completely  developed  or  partially  wanting  by  abortion,  and  then  replaced  bj 
staminodes ;  one  carpellary  whorl ;  the  five  whorls,  with  few  exceptions,  trimerous. 

Order  7.  Iiiliiflor».  Inflorescence  vei^  various,  racemose  or  cymose;  the 
large  flowers  sometimes  single.  Flowers  ptotacyclic  and  trimerous,  except  a  few 
cases  where  they  are  dimerous,  tetramerous,  or  even  pentaroerous;  in  (3)  the 
inner  staminal  whorl  is  wanting;  perianth-whorls  similar,  in  (i)  inconspicuous 
and  membranous,  but  usually  petaloid  (a,  3,  5-8)  and  often  lai^e ;  sometimes  all 
the  six  leaves  are  coherent  into  a  tube  (6  and  elsewhere),  often,  with  epipetakras 
and  episepalous  stamens;  ovary  superior  in  (i,  a),  inferior  in  the  other  funilies, 
usually  forming  a  trilocular  capsule  or  berry ;  embryo  surrounded  by  endospenn. 
Plants  of  very  various  habit ;  with  strong  woody  stems  increasing  in  thickness  in 
Aloe\  Tuccoy  and  Dracana  (a) ;  more  often  with  underground  rhizomes,  conns,  or 
bulbs,  from  which  spring  leafy  annual  shoots ;  leaves  mostly  long  and  narrow,  in  (4) 
with  a  broad  lamina  and  slender  stalk. 

Families:  r.  Juncaceac. 

2.  Liliacese. 

3.  Irideae. 

4.  Dioscoreae. 

5.  Taccaceae. 

6.  Haemodoraceae. 

7.  Pontederiaceac. 

Order  8.  Ananaainea.  Flowers  consisting  of  the  typical  Ave  trimerous  whorls; 
outer  perianth-whorl  developed  into  calyx,  inner  one  into  corolla;  ovary  trilocular 
and  many-seeded,  superior  or  inferior;  embryo  by  the  side  of  the  endoq)enn; 
leaves  long,  often  very  narrow. 

Family:   i.  BromeliaceaE. 

Order  9.  Scitaminee.  Floral  whorls  trimerous  and  xygomorphic;  both 
perianth-whorls  or  only  the  inner  one  (a,  3)  petaloid ;  of  the  stamens  the  pos- 
terior one  of  the  inner  whorl  is  abortive  in  (i),  this  alone  being  fertile  in  (2, 3) 
(in  3  with  only  half  an  anther),  while  the  rest  are  changed  into  petaloid  staminodes 
(see  Figs.  428-430) ;  fruit  inferior,  trilocular,  a  berry  or  capsule ;  endosperm  usually 
absent,  but  replaced  by  a  copious  perisperm.  Usually  handsome,  often  very  large 
(i)  leafy  shrubby  plants  springing  from  a  persistent  rhizome,  with  laiige  leaves, 
generally  divided  into  a  broad  lamina,  leaf-stalk,  and  sheath. 

Families:  i.  Musaceae. 

2.  Zingiberaceac. 

3.  Cannaceae. 
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Order  10.  Qynandr».  The  entire  flower  zygomorphic  in  origin  and  de- 
velopment; by  the  torsion  of  the  long  inferior  ovary  (i)  the  anterior  side  of  the 
mature  flower  usually  becomes  posterior;  both  of  the  trimerous  perianth-whorls 
petalold,  the  posterior  leaf  of  the  inner  one  (the  labellum)  generally  provided 
with  a  spur ;  of  the  six  typical  stamens  of  the  two  whorls  only  the  anterior  ones 
are  eventually  developed,  and  in  (i)  (with  the  exception  of  Cypripedium)  the 
anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl  is  alone  fertile  and  has  large  anthers,  the  two 
anterior  ones  of  the  inner  whorl  forming  small  staminodes ;  but  in  Cypripedium  it 
is  these  latter  that  are  fertile,  the  anterior  one  of  the  outer  whorl  forming  a  large 
staminode ;  in  (a)  the  same  occurs,  or  the  three  anterior  ones  are  fertile  ;  fllaments 
of  the  fertile  and  sterile  stamens  coherent  with  the  three  styles  into  a  gynostemium  ; 
pollen  in  single  grains,  tetrads,  masses,  or  poiiinia;  ovary  inferior  and  unilocular 
with  parietal  ptacentation  (i)  or  trilocular  with  axile  placentation  (2) ;  ovules 
anatropous;  seeds  very  numerous,  very  small,  without  endosperm,  and  with  the 
embryo  undiflerentiated.  Small  herbs  or  larger  shrubby  plants;  the  tropical 
Orchideae  often  epiphytal  and  furnished  with  peculiar  aerial  roots;  our  native 
species  perennial  with  underground  rhizomes  or  tubers;  some  Orchidex  arc 
saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  a  few  have  even  no  roots  (Epipogium^ 
Corallorbiza). 

Families:  i.  Orchideae. 

a.  Apostasiacez. 

The  JBurmanniaoeflB  with  cymose  inflorescence,  three  or  six  fertile  epipetalous 
stamens,  free  tripartite  style,  and  uni-  or  tri-locular  inferior  ovary,  are  allied  to  the 
Gynandrae  by  their  small  seeds  without  endosperm  and  their  undiflerentiated 
embryo ;  and  in  this  order,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  small  plants,  there 
are  some  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 


•» 


CLASS   XII. 

DICOTYLEDONS. 

The  ripe  Seed  of  Dicotyledons  contains  either  a  large  endosperm  and  a  small 
embryo  (as  in  Euphorbiaceae,  Coffea,  Myristica^  Umbelliferae,  Ampelideae,  Polygon- 
aceae,  Csesalpinede,  &c.) ;  or  the  embryo  is  comparatively  large,  and  the  endosperm 
occupies  but  ^  small  space  (e.g.  Plumbagineae,  Labiaise,  Asclepiadeae,  &c.);  or, 
thirdly,  the  endosperm  is  entirely  wanting,  and  the  embryo  fills  up  the  whole  of  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  testa,  and  thus,  when  ripe,  often  attains  a  very  considerable 
size  (e.g.  ^sculuSf  JuglanSy  Cucurbiia^  Tropwolum,  Cupuli ferae,  Leguminosse,  &c.); 
though  in  small  seeds  it  still  remains  of  moderate  dimensions  (as  in  Cruciferae,  Com- 
positae,  Rosiflorae,  Ac).  The  absence  of  endosperm  generally  results  from  its 
absorption  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  embryo  before  the  ripening  of  the  seed; 
only  in  a  very  few  cases  is  it  rudimentary  from  the  first  {Tropctolum,  Trapd),  In 
most  of  the  Nymphseaceae  and  in  the  Piperaceae  the  embryo  and  the  endosperm 
which  surrounds  it  both  remain  small,  the  rest  of  the  space  within  the  testa  being 
occupied  by  perisperm. 
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The  Embryo  generally  attains  but  very  small  dimensions  in  the  small>seedei] 
parasites  and  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  rem»ns  without  differentiation 
until  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  seed ;  in  Mtmotropa  it  never  consists  of  more  thao 
two  cells,  and  even  in  Pyrola  secunda,  vhich  possesses  chlorophyll,  only  of  from  eight 
to  sixteen  (Hofmeisler).  The  ripe  seeds  of  Orobanehe,  Balanophora,  Raffledacee, 
&c.  contain  a  very  small  undifferentiated  embryo  In  the  form  of  a  roundish  mass  of 
tbsue ;  the  embryo  of  Cuscula  is  of  moderate  size  and  length,  but  the  f(»mation  of 
leaves  and  roots  on  the  filiform  stem '  is  suppressed.  The  Mistletoe  (Loranthacex), 
on  the  other  hand,  parasitic  but  containing  chlorophyll,  produces  an  embryo  whidi 
is  not  only  large  but  well -developed. 

If  the  embryo  of  the  ripe  seed  is  differentiated,  as  is  generally  the  case,  it 
consists  of  an  axis  and  two  opposite  primary  leaves  (cotyledons)  between  which  the 
asis  terminates  as  a  naked  vegetative  cone  (Curttrfo'/a),  or  bears  a  bud  which  some- 
times consists  of  several  leaves  ( Vicia  Faba,  Fig.  436,  Pkastolut,  Qmrtmt,  Ac). 
Instead  of  the  two  opposite  cotyledons,  a  whorl  of  three  is  not  unfrequently  formed 
in  those  plants  which  normally  possess  only  two '  {Phauabu,  Amyg^ut,  Qaerau, 
&c.).  The  opposite  cotyledons  are  usually  alike  in  form  and  vigour;  in  Trapa 
however  one  remains  much  smaller  than  the  other;  and  cases  even  occur  in  which 


only  one  has  been  formed,  as  in  Ranunculus  Fi(aria\  where  it  remuns  below  in 
the  form  of  a  sheath,  and  in  Bulbocapnos,  a  section  of  Corydalii*.  The  two  coty- 
ledons generally  form  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  ripe  embryo,  so  that  the  aiis 
has  the  appearance  only  of  a  small  fusiform  appendage  between  them ;  and  this 
structure  is  especially  striking  when  the  embryo  attains  a  very  considerable  absolute 
size  in  those  seeds  which  possess  no  endosperm,  and  the  cotyledons  swell  up  into 
two  thick  fleshy  bodies  {as  in  Msculus,  Castanta,  Quercus,  Fig.  438,  AmygtiJkt, 
Vicia  Faba,  Phauolut,  the  Brazil-nut,  &c.) ;  but  more  often  the  cotyledons  remain 
thin  like  shortly  stalked  foliage -leaves  of  simple  form  (as  in  Cruciferx,  Eupbor- 
biacex,  and  Tilia,  the  last  with  a  three-  to  five-lobed  lamina).     Most  often  they 


'  Accotding  to  Uloth  (Flora,  i860,  p.  965)  the  root-cnp  is  ilui  abscDt.  On  parantci  vt 
especially  Solms-Laubach  in  Jahib.  Tiir  wisscn^h.  Bot.  vol.  VI.  pp.  599  tt  tm}.  [Ulolli'i  itatemnit  is 
confirmed  by  Koch  (Ueb.  <lie  Entwick.  dcr  Cuscuteen,  Hanstein's  Bot.  AbhdL  II.  1S74).] 

*  Numcroua  additional  instances  are  given  in  the  Bol.  Zeilg.  1869,  p.  Syj.  [Hasten,  Vtcetabk  ' 
Teratology,  Ray  Soc.  1869,  p.  J70.] 

'  Irmiich,  Beitra^  zur  vergleichetiden  Morphologie  der  Pflauicn,  Halle  1854,  P-  '*• 

'  [To  these  instances  of  wlial  is  termed  a  '  pseudo-monocolyledoooas'  development  m»J  b( 
added  Carum  BtdhocaUBnum  (see  Hegelmaier.  Entwick.  dicot.  Keime,  1S78).] 
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lie  with  their  inner  faces  flat  against  one  another  (Figs.  435,  436);  but  are  not 
nnfrequently  folded  or  wrinkled  and  curved  backwards  and  forwards  (as  in  Tieobroma 
with  thick,  Acer  and  Convolvulaces,  £c.  with  thin  cotyledons);  less  often  they  are 
ndled  sfHrally  round  one  another  (Fig.  434). 

The  axis  of  the  embryo  beneath  the  cotyledons  is  generally  elongated  and 
fnaform,  and  when  of  this  shape  is  described  in  works  on  descriptive  botany  as  the 
Radicle,  This  fusiform  body  consists  however  in  its  upper  and  usually  larger  part  of 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem,  and  only  the  lower  posterior  terminal 
piece,  which  is  often  very  short,  is  the  rudiment  of  the  primary  root  (Fig.  437).  The 
rudiments  of  the  secondar}-  roots  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  in  the  tissue  of  the 
primary  root  (in  CttairbHa,  and  according  to  Reinke  in  Impaliens). 


GtrminaHoH  generally  takes  place — after  the  testa,  or  in  dry  indehiscent  fruits 
the  pericarp,  has  burst  from  the  swelling  of  the  endosperm  or  of  the  cotyledons 
themselves — by  the  elongation  of  the  hypocotyledonaiy  portion  of  the  axis  to  such 
10  extent  as  to  push  the  radicle  out  of  the  seed,  the  root  then  beginning  to  grow 
T^iidly  and  generally  attaining  a  considerable  length  and  forming  secondary  roots 
ill  acropetal  succession,  while  the  cotyledons  and  plumule  still  remain  in  (he  seed 
(Figs.  435,  436,  437).  Thick  fleshy  cotyledons  usually  remain  in  the  seed  during 
germination,  finally  perishing  after  their  food-material  has  been  consumed  (as  in 
Phaseoius  mulltjlorus,  Vicia  Faba,  Fig.  436,  Quercus,  Fig.  438).  In  this  case  the 
petioles  of  the  cotyledons  lengthen  so  much  that  the  plumule  which  is  concealed 
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between  Lhem  is  pushed  out  (Fig.  438),  and  now  grows  upright  so  that  the  itri 
and  cotyledons  together  have  the  appearance  of  being  a  lateral  appendage  d  the 
axis  or  the  embryo.  But  usually  the  cotyledons  are  destined  for  fiinhcr  derekip- 
ment,  especially  when  ihey  are  thin,  and  form  the  first  foliage-leaves  of  the  pbnL 
In  order  to  liberate  them  and  the  plumule  which  lies  between  them  from  the  Htd, 
the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  increases  con»derably  in  length,  rnakjn; 


first  of  all  a  curve  which  is  convex  on  the  upper  side  (Fig.  435),  because  the  coty- 
ledons siill  remain  in  the  seed  while  the  lower  end  of  the  Stem  is  attached  by  the 
root  to  the  ground.  Ullimately,  b)'  a  final  lengthening  of  the  hypocotyledonaiT 
portion,  the  upper  part  of  the  axis  together  with  the  cotyledons  is  drawn  out  of 
the  seed  in  a  pendent  position.  The  axis  now  straightens  as  it  continues  to  grow, 
and  the  cotyledons  exj>and  in  the  air,  the  plumule  developing  more  completely  and 
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poshingr  np  between  them.  The  cotyledons  which  thus  become  exposed  to  the 
light  usually  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  constitute  the  first  green  leaves  of  the 
plant,  which  are  or  ^mple  form  {e.g.  Crucifer»,  Acer,  Cucuriita,  Convolvulaceae, 
Enphortnaces,  &c.).  If  the  seed  contains  an  endosperm,  the  cotyledons  do  not 
emerge  till  after  it  has  been  absorbed  (Fig.  435)- 
Blany  transitional  forms  occur  between  the  dif- 
fctent  modes  of  germination  now  described; 
pecoUar  phenomena  sometimes  appearing  which 
■re  caused  by  special  vital  conditions.    In  Trapa, 

for  example,  the  primary  root  is  from  the  first 

mdimentary,   and  remains   altogether   undeve- 
loped;   the   hypocolyledonary   portion   of  the 

stem  lengthens   considerably,  curves  upwards, 

and  protrudes  a  great  number  of  lateral  roots 

in  rows  which  fix  the  plant  into  the  ground  *. 
The   further    development   of  the   young 

plant  ma;  take  place  by  the  rapid  enlargement 

of  the  primary  aiis  of  the  embryo.    While  the 

axis  is  growing,  generally  in  an  upright  direction, 

the  shoot  which  developes  from  the  plumule 

becomes  the  primary  stem  of  the  plant,  length- 
ening   at   the    summit,   and   usually   producing 

weaker   lateral   shoots   {e.g.    Helianthns,    Vicia, 

Populut,  Impaiieru,  &c.).    When  the  main  stem 

is  perennial,  it  sooner  or  later  ceases  to  develope 

further  at  the  apex,  or  the  lateral  shoots  nearest 

to  the  apex  become  equally  strong.     An  arbor- 
escent bead  is  thus  formed,  the  main  stem  or 

trunk  becoming  denuded  by  the  dying  off  of 

the  lower  branches,  or  the  main  stem  continues 

to  grow  erect  as  a  sympodium  (as  in  Ricinus, 

the  Lime,  £c.);   or  lateral  shoots  are  formed 

at  an  early  period  at  the  base  of  the  primary 

stem  which  grow  as  strongly,  and  thus  give  rise 

to  a  shrubby  plant.     When  the  axis  of  the  em- 
bryo grows  vigorously,  the  primary  root  generally 

abo  grows  vigorously  in  a  downward  direction  *; 

•nd  a  Tap-rooi'vi  thus  formed,  from  which,  as  long 

OS  it  increases  in  length,  the  lateral  roots  spring 

in  great  numbers  in  acropetal  succession.     When  the  growth  ii 


1  length  of  the  tap- 


■  fS«e  De  Candolle,  Orgapographie  V^g<<t]i1e,  PI.  55,] 

*  One  of  th«  most  remirkable  exceptions  is  afTorded  b;  ihe  genus  Cunrn'o.  which  has  do 
pnoMiT  root,  the  poilerior  end  of  the  axis  penetrating  into  the  ground  on  Eetmination,  but  soon 
dying  off  when  the  nppcr  filiform  portion  of  the  stem  has  embraced  the  plant  on  which  it  becomes 
pumdtic,  and  has  lixed  itself  on  to  it  by  its  sborl  suckers;  the  plant  afletwards  grows  vigorously 
and  branches. 
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root  ceases,  adventitious  roots  become  intercalated  among  the  lateral  roots  already 
formed,  and  like  them,  grow  vigorously,  and  may  themselves  produce  lateral  roots 
of  higher  orders.  A  strong  root-system  is  thus  produced  with  the  primary  root  of 
the  embryo  for  its  centre,  which  endures  as  long  as  the  stem  itself.  By  the  subse- 
quent increase  in  thickness  the  primary  stem  (as  well  as  its  branches)  assumes  the 
form  of  a  slender  upright  cone,  the  base  of  which  rests  on  the  base  of  the  inverted 
cone  formed  by  the  primary  root  which  has  also  increased  in  thickness.  While 
these  processes,  which  are  here  described  in  their  main  oudines,  take  place  almott 
invariably  among  Conifers,  a  number  of  deviations  occur,  on  the  other  hand, 
among  Dicotyledons  similar  to  those  which  have  been  spoken  of  under  the  head 
of  Monocotyledons.  The  primary  axis  may  die  soon  after  germination  <»'  at  the 
end  of  the  first  period  of  vegetation,  the  primary  root  often  perishing  as  well,  while 
the  axillary  shoots  of  the  cotyledons  or  of  subsequent  leaves  continue  the  life  of  die 
individual.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Dahlia,  a  strong  adventitious  root  is  given  out 
laterally  from  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  axis  at  the  close  of  the  first  period 
of  vegetation  of  the  young  plant,  and  swells  into  a  tuber;  the  primary  root-system 
and  the  portion  of  the  axis  above  the  cotyledons  disappear,  and  there  remain  only 
for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  plant  the  new  tuberous  root,  the  hypocoty- 
ledonary portion  of  the  axis,  and  the  axillary  buds  of  the  cotyledons.  The  process 
is  still  more  striking  in  Ranunculus  Ficaria^  where,  after  the  development  of  the 
primary  root,  a  tuberous  lateral  root  is  produced  below  the  primary  axis  of  the 
embryo,  sheathed  by  a  coleorhiza,  and  maintains  its  existence  together  with  the 
axis,  while  the  primary  root  and  the  first  leaves  perish.  Among  the  numerous 
cases  belonging  to  this  category  may  be  mentioned  also  Physahs  Alkehengi^  Meniha 
arvensh^  Bryonia  alba.  Polygonum  amphibium^  and  Lysimachia  vulgaris '.  The  pro- 
duction of  bulbs  also  occurs  among  Dicotyledons  (as  in  species  of  OxcUis\  though 
not  so  commonly  as  among  Monocotyledons;  of  more  common  occurrence  are 
tubers  or  swellings  of  underground  branches,  stolons,  or  rhizomes  of  greater  or  less 
thickness.  The  greater  number  of  Dicotyledons  have  perennial  underg^und  roots 
or  stems  which  send  up  periodically  leafy  and  flowering  shoots  that  die  at  the  end 
of  each  period  of  vegetation.  In  all  such  cases,  where  the  primary  root-system 
of  the  seedling  perishes,  new  roots  are  repeatedly  developed  from  the  stem ;  and 
the  power  possessed  by  most  Dicotyledons  of  producing  adventitious  roots  from  the 
stem,  especially  when  kept  moist  and  dark,  enables  them  to  be  reproduced  to  almost 
any  extent  from  branches  and  portions  of  branches.  Some  species  climb,  like  the 
Ivy,  by  roots  put  out  regularly  from  the  weak  stem  which  requires  a  support ;  others 
send  out  runners  to  a  distance,  on  which  the  bud  forms  a  new  plant,  as  in  the  Straw- 
berry, the  stem  which  is  thus  formed  putting  out  roots.  The  order  of  succession  of 
new  roots  from  the  stem  is  in  general  acropetal,  but  they  do  not  usually  make 
their  appearance  except  at  a  considerable  distance  behind  the  growing  bud;  many 
Cactaceae  however  not  unfrequently  produce  them  close  below  it. 

^\i^  Mode  of  Branching,     The  normal  monopodial  branching  is  axillary;   the 
lateral  shoots  are  produced  in  the  angle  which  the  median  line  of  the  leaf  forms 


*  The  above  is  taken  from  Irmisch*s  detailed  descriptions  in  his  Beitrage  zur  vergleichcndeii 
Morphologic  der  Pflanzen,  Halle,  1854,  1856;  Bot.  Zeitg.  1861 ;  and  elsewhere. 
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vith  the  intemode.  On  a  vegetative  shoot  at  least  one  lateral  shoot  is  produced 
in  the  axil  of  each  leaf,  although  only  a  few  of  the  axillary  buds  unfold.  Sometimes 
odier  axillaiy  buds  are  produced  in  rows  above  the  original  one ;  as,  for  instance, 
above  the  axils  of  the  foliage-leaves  in  Aristolochia  Sipho^  Glediischta,  Lonicera,  &c.^, 
above  the  axils  of  the  cotyledons  xn/uglans  regia^  and  that  of  the  larger  cotyledon 
TVapa.  In  woody  plants  the  axillary  buds  destined  to  live  through  the  winter 
not  unfrequently  so  completely  surrounded  by  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  that 
tfaey  are  not  visible  until  the  leaf  has  fallen  o£f,  as  in  Rhus  iypkinum,  Virgilia  luiea, 
PlaianuSy  &c,  and  are  then  called  Inirapetiolar  Buds,  Besides  the  ordinary  axillary 
bnunchingy  some  cases  are  known  among  Dicotyledons  of  lateral  and  monopodial 
but  txira-axiUary  branching.  To  this  description  belong  the  tendrils  of  Vitis  and 
Awtpehpsis  which  are  produced  (according  to  Nageli  and  Schwendener)  beneath  the 
pmciwn  vtgeiaiionis  of  the  mother-shoot,  opposite  to  the  youngest  leaf  and  somewhat 
hter  than  it  In  Asckpias  syriaca  and  some  other  plants  a  lateral  vegetative  branch 
itaads  beneath  the  terminal  inflorescence  between  the  insertions  of  the  foliage-leaves, 
which  themselves  also  produce  shoots  in  their  axils.  According  to  Pringsheim* 
lateral  shoots  arise  on  the  concave  side  of  the  long  spirally-curved  vegetative  cone 
of  Viriadaria  vulgaris  which  he  considers  to  be  extra-axillary  branches,  while 
Donnal  shoots  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  which  stand  in  two  rows  on 
die  convex  side  of  the  shoot  or  by  their  side.  It  appears  to  me  however  certain 
that  these  extra-axillary  structures  on  the  concave  side  of  the  mother-shoot  are  leaves 
of  peculiar  form  *,  since  inflorescences  are  produced  in  their  axils. 

The  suppression  of  the  bracts  of  the  inflorescence,  which  is  not  uncommon, 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  cases  just  mentioned  of  extra-axillary 
branching,  where  large  leaves  in  the  axils  of  which  buds  are  also  formed  exist 
near  the  extra-axillary  lateral  branches.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  as  for  instance  in 
Cnidferae  and  the  capitulum  of  many  Compositse,  the  formation  of  leaves  on  the 
brandling  axis  of  the  inflorescence  is  itself  entirely  suppressed ;  there  are  no  leaves 
in  the  axils  of  which  the  branches  could  stand.  The  branches  are  however  produced 
as  if  the  leaves  were  actually  there.  With  reference  to  the  changes  in  the  mode  of 
branching  met  with  in  passing  from  the  vegetative  to  the  floral  region  and  to  the 
frequent  transference  of  the  bract  on  to  the  branch  axillary  to  it,  the  remarks  on 
p.  598  may  be  consulted. 

Adventitious  buds  are  rare  in  Dicotyledons,  as  they  are  in  Phanerogams 
generally.  Those  which  are  commonly  formed  with  an  exogenous  origin  in  the 
indentations  of  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  Bryophyllum  calycinum  are  well  known, 
and  serve  to  propagate  the  plant.  They  sometimes  occur  (according  to  Peter- 
hausen  *)  in  Begonia  coriacea  in  the  form  of  small  bulbs  on  the  peltate  surface  of 


*  Sec  Gnillard,  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  de  France,  vol.  IV,  1857,  p.  239  (quoted  by  Duchartre,  Elements 
de  Botanique,  p.  408). 

*  Zur  Morphologie  der  Utricularien,  Monatsber.  der  konigl.  Akab.  der  Wisscnch.  Feb.  1869. 

'  This  of  course  depends  on  what  is  con>idered  leaf  and  what  shoot ;  this  is  not  however  a 
matter  of  simple  observation,  but  rather  of  conventional  conceptions  convenient  for  a  special 
purpose. 

*  Beitrage  zur  Entwickelung  der  Brutknospen  (Hameln  1869),  where  various  examples  are  also 
given  of  axillary  buds  of  Dicotyledons  which  form  deciduous  gemmae ;  as  in  Polygomum  vwiparum. 
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the  leaf  where  the  principal  veins  radiate  ^  On  the  adventitious  bads  on  the  leaves 
of  Utriculariay  Pringsheim's  treatise  already  quoted  may  be  consulted.  Adventidous 
buds  more  often  spring  from  roots,  e,  g.  in  Anemone  japcnica^  Linaria  vylgaris^ 
Cirsium  arvense,  and  Populus  tremula^  according  to  Irmisch*.  The  shoots  which 
spring  from  the  bark  of  the  older  stems  of  trees  must  not  at  once  be  set  down  as 
the  development  of  adventitious  buds ;  since  the  numerous  dormant  buds  of  woody 
plants  may  long  remain  buried  and  yet  retain  their  vitality. 

The  Leaves  of  Dicotyledons  exhibit  a  greater  variety  both  in  their  position  and 
their  form  than  those  of  all  other  classes  of  plants  put  together.  The  ordinaij 
phyllotaxis  of  seedlings  begins  with  a  whorl  of  two  cotyledons,  and  conthnxs 
either  in  decussate  pairs  or  passes  into  a  distichous  arrangement  or  into  whwls 
consisting  of  larger  numbers  or  spiral  arrangements  with  the  most  various  ang^ 
of  divergence.  More  simple  arrangements,  especially  that  of  decussate  (Kiirs,  are 
generally  constant  in  whole  families,  the  more  complicated  arrangements  usually  lea 
constant.  Axillary  branches  usually  begin  with  a  pair  of  leaves  which  are  either 
opposite  or  alternate,  and  stand  right  and  left  of  the  median  line  of  the  mother-Ieafl 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  in  a  short  space  even  a  general  account  of  the 
forms  of  leaves,  even  apart  from  cataphyllary  leaves  (scales  on  underground 
stems  and  those  which  envelope  persistent  buds),  h3rpsophyllary  leaves  or  bracts^ 
and  floral  leaves;  only  a  few  of  those  forms  of  foliage-leaves  can  be  mentioned 
here  which  are  peculiar  to  or  characteristic  of  Dicotyledons.  The  foliage  leaves 
are  usually  divided  into  a  slender  leaf-stalk  {petiole)  and  a  flat  blade  (lamutd)';  the 
lamina  is  very  commonly  branched,  i*.  e,  lobed,  pinnate,  compound,  or  incised ;  and 
even  where  it  forms  a  single  plate  (simple  leaf)  the  tendency  to  branching  is  gene- 
rally indicated  by  indentations,  teeth,  or  incisions  in  the  margin.  The  branching 
of  the  lamina  has  usually  a  distinctly  monopodial  origin,  but  its  development  may 
continue  in  a  cymose  manner,  a  helicoid  succession  of  lateral  lobes  being  formed 
on  each  side  right  and  left  of  the  centre  of  the  leaf  (as  in  Rubus,  HeUeborus^ 
&€.,  see  Fig.  141).  The  sheathing  amplexicaul  base  is  not  common  in  Dicotyledons 
(but  occurs  in  Umbelliferse) ;  and  the  occurrence  of  Stipules  in  its  place  is  more 
common.  The  cohesion  of  opposite  leaves  into  a  single  plate  pierced  by  the  stem 
is  not  uncommon  (*  perfoliate '  leaves,  as  in  Lamium  amplexicaule^  Dipsacus  Fullonum^ 
Lonicera  Caprifolium^  species  of  Silphium^  Eucalyptus^  &c.) ;  as  well  as  the  downward 
prolongation  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaves  (*  decurrent  leaves '),  which  distinguishes  the 
*  winged '  stem  of  Verbascum^  Onopordon^  &c.  The  not  uncommon  *  peltate '  leaf  also 
scarcely  occurs  in  so  marked  a  manner  in  any  other  class  {TropcBolum^  Victoria  region 
&c.).  The  power  of  Dicotyledons  to  develope  from  their  foliage-leaves  organs  of 
the  most  diverse  functions  adapted  to  the  most  various  conditions  of  life  is  seen  in 
a  very  striking  manner  in  the  common  occurrence  of  leaf-tendrils  and  leaf-spines, 
and  still  more  in  the  formation  of  the  ascidia  or  *  pitchers '  of  Nepenthes,  CephalotuSt 
Sarracenid^  &c. 

Saxifraga  granulata,  Dentaria  bulbi/era,  Ranunculus  Ficaria^  &c.  [Berge,  Ueb.  Bryopkyiittm  ealyeaaim, 
Zurich  1877.] 

'  The  common  method  of  propagating  Begonias  is  by  cutting  or  tearing  the  leaf,  which,  if  then 
placed  on  moist  soil,  produces  buds  on  the  edges.] 

*  [Imiisch,  Bot.  Gaz.  III.  pp.  146  and  160.] 
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The  Venation  of  the  foliage -leaves  (with  the  exception  of  the  thick  leaves  of 
succulent  plants)  is  distinguished  by  the  numerous  veins  which  project  on  the 
under  side,  and  by  their  curvilinear  anastomoses  by  means  of  iibro-vascular 
bundles  running  through  the  mesophyll  itself.  The  mid-rib,  which  usually  divides 
the  leaf  into  two  symmetrical  but  sometimes  into  very  unsymmetrical  halves,  gives 
off  lateral  veins  right  and  left ;  one,  two,  or  three  strong  nerves,  similar  to  the. 
mid-rib,  often  springing  in  addition  from  the  base  of  the  lamina  right  and  left 
of  the  median  line.  The  whole  system  of  the  projecting  veins  of  a  foliage-leaf 
behaves  like  a  monopodial  branch-system  developed  in  one  plane,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  by  the  green  mesophyll  in  which  lie  the  anastomoses  combined 
into  a  small-meshed  network.  Within  the  meshes  still  finer  bundles  are  usually 
formed  which  end  blindly  in  the  mesophyll.  In  membranous  cataphyllary  and 
hjrpsopbyllary  leaves  and  the  perianth-leaves  of  the  flowers  the  projecting  veins 
do  not  usually  occur;  the  venation  is  more  simple  and  more  like  that  of  Mono- 
cotyledons ^ 

The  Flower  \  In  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  the  parts  of  the  flower  are 
mnranged  in  whorls,  or  the  flowers  are  cyclic  ;  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  fiimilies  (Ranunculace^e,  Magnoliaceae,  Calycanthacese,  Nymphaeaceae,  and  Nelum- 
biacex)  are  all  or  sqme  of  them  arranged  spirally  {acyclic  or  hemicyclic '). 

In  Cyclic  Flowers  the  whorls  are  usually  pentamerous,  less  often  tetramerous, 
both  numbers  occurring  in  nearly-related  plants.  Dimerous  or  trimerous  or  combi- 
nations of  dimerous  and  tetramerous  whorls  are  much  less  common  than  penta- 
merous, and  are  usually  characteristic  of  smaller  groups  in  the  natural  system. 

When  the  floral  whorls  are  tetramerous  or  pentamerous,  they  are  generally  four 
in  number,  and  are  developed  as  Calyx,  Corolla,  Androecium  and  Gynaeceum.  In 
dimerous  or  trimerous  flowers  the  number  of  the  whorls  is  much  more  variable,  and 
then  it  is  not  uncommon  for  each  series  of  organs  to  be  made  up  of  two  or  three 
whorls;  while  in  the  previous  case  the  multiplication  of  the  whorls  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  androecium. 

The  corolla  is  frequently  absent,  and  the  flowers  are  then  said  to  be  apetalous. 
When  the  calyx  and  corolla  are  both  present  the  number  of  their  parts  (sepals  and 
petals)  is  almost  always  the  same  {Papaver  is  an  exception) ;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  number  of  the  whorls.  In  Cruciferae,  for  example,  the  calyx  consists  of  two 
decussate  whorls  of  two  sepals  each,  the  corolla  of  one  whorl  of  four  petals.  When 
the  perianth  and  androecium  are  both  present  (whether  the  former  consist  of  calyx 
only  or  of  both  calyx  and  corolla),  the  number  of  their  parts  is  usually  the  same,  that 
is,  .the  flower  is  isostemonous,  but  the  stamens  are  often  more,  rarely  fewer  in  number 
than  the  parts  of  the  perianth,  and  the  flower  is  then  anisostemonous.     When  the 


■  [The  structure  of  the  leaf  compared  with  that  of  the  stem  has  been  worked  out  by  Casimir  De 
CandoUe,  Archives  des  Sciences,  1868;  the  'Student*  for  the  same  year  contains  an  abridged 
translation  of  his  paper.] 

■  The  floral  diagrams  given  here  are  drawn  partly  from  my  own  investigations,  but  chiefly  from 
the  researches  of  Payer  into  the  histor)'  of  development,  assisted  by  Doll's  Flora  of  Baden.  The 
figures  placed  beneath  the  diagrams  are  intended  to  indicate  the  number  and  cohesion  of  the  carpels 
as  well  as  the  placentation  in  those  plants  the  diagram  of  which  is  otherwise  the  same.  [See  also 
Eichler,  Bliithendiagramme ;  Gray,  Structural  Botany.] 

'  Compare  pp.  600  and  608. 
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flower  is  tetramerous  or  pentamerous  the  number  of  csupeb  is  usoal^  lem ;  iritto  ibe 
flower  is  dimerous  or  trimerous,  ot  when  the  pajts  are  airanged  spirally,  tbe  UDlMf 
of  carpels  is  not  unfrequently  larger. 

Il  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  outline  that  tbe  rebtloos  of  number  and  poikioB 
in  the  pans  of  the  flowers  of  Dicotyledons  are  veiy  various,  and  cannot  be  refemd, 
as  is  Ihc  case  with  Monocotyledons  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  a  single  type.  Era 
the  establishment  of  diS'erent  types  for  the  larger  groups  is  attended  with  grnt 
uncertainty,  since  the  knowledge  of  development  necessary  in  order  to  ttia  fv< 
ticular  forms  of  flowers  to  general  formulae  is  often  wanting.  The  too  numnl 
application  of  the  spiral  theory  of  phyllotaxis  in  the  case  of  cyclic  flown  Iw 
often  increased  the  difficulty,  and  has  even  occaaoned  doubts  which  would  M 
have  arisen  without  the  theory.  *■ 

For  the  great  majority  of  Dicotyledons  the  floral  formula  may  be  gi«i 
5',i',5'/,(+,^.  )C,,_„).  This  formula  holds  good  for  most  pentameraui  flown 
and  for  those  which  are  truly  tetramerous  (or  octamerous  as  Mithauxid) ;  so  thai  i 
is  in  these  cases  5  or  4  (or  8  as  the  case  may  be).  In  the  androedam  an  indefinite 
number  of  (alternating)  whorls  ■S'/,(+,^....,  must  be  assumad  in  order  to  udoie 


the  large  number  of  flowers  in  which  the  andrcecium  consists  of  more  than  one 
whorl  (as  e.g.  Fig.  45r).  The  mode  of  expressing  the  gynseceum  C,(_„)  is  intended 
to  show  that  very  commonly  the  number  of  carpels  is  fewer  than  5  or  4  (or  8  as  tbe 
case  may  be) ;  m  may  be  of  any  value  from  o  to  n.  In  the  majority  of  gamopetaloas 
orders  and  elsewhere  there  are  very  commonly  only  two  carpels ;  and  in  this  case 
they  stand  in  a  median  line  posterior  and  anterior;  but  on  the  hypothesis  that  [he 
typical  gynseceum  consists  of  five  alternating  carpels  and  has  been  reduced  to  two  by 
abortion,  one  must  stand  in  the  median  position  in  front,  the  other  obliquely  behijid. 
A  similar  difficulty  is  also  presented  when  the  gynfficeum  consists  of  thrte  or  of 
only  one  carpel.  It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  detail  the  reasons  which  nevertheless 
determine  me  to  retain  the  formula  above  given  for  the  gynseceum  of  flowers  of  this 
description ;  it  need  only  be  mentioned  thai  species  or  genera  with  the  typical  fire 
carpels  occur  in  the  most  diverse  families  and  orders  where  a  smaller  number  is  the 
normal  one. 

The  diagrams  Figs.  440-450  represent  a  selection  of  cases  which  can  be 
reduced  (if  no  further  reference  is  made  10  die  consideration  mentioned  above)  to 
the  general  formula  which  here  assumes  the  simpler  expression  5.  P^  5/,  C,(-,i- 
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n  «-ith  nearly-allied  forms  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  vacant 
MS  indicated  by  dots  in  the  three  outer  whorls  correspond  10  abortive  members 
be  sense  already  frequently  indicated,  even  when  the  absence  of  these  members 
o  complete  that  the  earliest  stages  of  development  of  the  flower  give  no  indi- 


SD  of  them.  The  same  is  the  case  also  when  the  number  of  carpels  is  less  than 
typical  one.  Other  cases  however  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Hfius  (Fig.  45"). 
in  ^certain  members,  in  this  case  two  out  of  the  ihree  carpels,  disappear  in  the 
rse  of  development.     Crozopkora  lindoria  (Kg,  453)  is  especially  instructive  in 
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regard  to  the  relationships  here  sug^sted,  the  flowers  becoming  dicfiiMHB  fttn 
the  stamens  in  the  female  flowers  developing  as  sterile  staminodes,  which  mif  be 
considered  as  the  first  step  towards  abortion,  while  in  the  male  flowers  the  thrw 
carpels  are  replaced  by  as  many  fertile  stamens  (Payer). 


Reference  was  made  in  the  Introduction  to  Angiospenns  (pp.  6oi,  fiio)  to  Ibe 
interposition  of  a  whorl  of  stamens  between  the  members  of  a  prcvioiuly  forotd 
staminal  whorl ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  interposed  whorl  has  Bomelimes  vf. 


the  full  number  of  members.  These  phenomena  occur  in  various  large  groups  ol 
Dicotyledons'.  In  Fig.  454  the  five  stamens  of  the  decandrous  flower  of  the  group 
of  Bicbrnes  which  are  interposed  as  a  whorl  of  full  number  within  the  first  whorl 


are  indicated  by  the  lighter  colour.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  larger  number  of 
Gruinales,  among  which  however  the  Balsaminex  possess  only  the  typical  fivt 
stamens;  the  Lines  and  the  genus  Erodium  have  five  additional  nidimentiiT 
stamens  interposed  between  them;  while  in  Ptganum  Harmala  and  Monsama  ibt 


'  Payer's  figures  show  that  the  inlerposcd  whorl,  although  of  later  origin,  is  (oiiieli]De«  »leri« 
:o  Ibe  typical  whorl.  The  main  point  is  thul  the  position  and  number  of  the  other  parts  oC  il" 
loner  are  exactly  as  if  there  were  no  interposed  whorl. 
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aoinbcr  of  stamens  in  the  interposed  and  outer  whorl  is  doubled.  The  order 
^fisculineae  is  of  special  interest  in  this  connection,  since  in  some  of  its  families 
<Acerineae  and  Hippocastanese,  Fig.  455)  the  interposed  staminal  whorl  remains 
incomplete,  so  that  the  total  number  of  stamens  is  not  a  multiple  of  the  typical 
fundamental  number  (five).  Among  pentamerous  flowers  Lythrariese,  Crassulaceae, 
and  Papilionaceae  may  be  mentioned  in  addition,  and  among  tetramerous  ones 
<£iiotheres,  in  which  a  complete  staminal  whorl  is  interposed. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  deviations  from  the  ordinary  structure  takes  the 
fbnn  in  not  a  few  families  of  Dicotyledons  of  the  simple  staminal  whorl  being 
superposed  on  the  corolline  whorl,  as  shown  in  Figs.  456,  457,  and  as  occurs  also 
in  the  Rhamnaceae,  Celastrineae,  the  pentandrous  Hyp>ericineae,  and  Tilia,  Pfeffer ' 
has  shown  that  the  two  superposed  whorls  of  Ampelideae  arise  independently  of  one 
another  and  in  acropetal  order,  while  on  the  other  hand  in  Primulaceae  they  first 
appear  in  the  form  of  five  projections  each  of  which  forms  a  stamen,  and  from  each 
of  which  a  petal  subsequently  grows  outwards.  In  these  cases  we  have  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  hypothesis  that  an  aliemating  whorl  has  been  suppressed  between 
the  two  superposed  ones ;  although  in  other  cases  this  supposition  is  justified,  or  at 
least  is  very  probable.     Thus  in  the  order  Caryophyllineae,  families,  genera  and 


Fig.  4^ —Diagram  of  &^/'rra/iMMf  ^.0.459^     IVaignxaol  PhyMaua  FIG.  460— r>iajfram  of  t «/c»ji« 

(Pan>Bychiace.-«).  (Phytolaccacex).  (AnuiraiithaceaB). 

species  occur  in  which  the  corolla  is  absent  and  the  stamens  are  superposed  on  the 
sepals ;  and  since  in  the  same  natural  group  species  also  occur  with  a  corolla,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  where  the  corolla  is  absent  this  is  the  result  of  abortion.  The 
diagram  of  these  plants  (Figs.  458,  459)  is  complicated  still  further  by  the  tendency 
which  they  exhibit  to  a  d/doublemeni  of  the  stamens  and  even  of  the  carpels. 

When  a  flower  has  more  stamens  than  sepals  or  petals,  this  may  be  the  result; 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  on  the  one  hand  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
staminal  whorls  (as  in  Fig.  451),  or  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  interposition  of 
a  perfect  or  imperfect  whorl  among  the  typical  ones,  or  of  dedoublemenl  of  the 
stamens  (as  in  Fig.  45S).  These  cases  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from  those  in 
which  a  larger  number  of  stamens  results  from  the  branching  of  the  original  ones, 
a  phenomenon  which  is  found  in  different  sections  of  Dicotyledons,  and  is  some- 
limes  constant  in  whole  families  (see  p.  544).  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Dilleniaceae 
(Fig.  461),  Aurantiaceae  (Fig.  462),  and  Tiliaceae  (Fig.  463),  each  symbol  which 
indicates  a  group  of  anthers  corresponds  to  a  single  original  stamen.  In  ihis  case 
the  number  of  original  stamens  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  petals  and   sepals; 


"  Pfeffer,   Bot.  Zcitg.   1870,   p    143:    and  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p.  194:   (s>ee 
»h/ra.  p.  609). 
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but  sometimes  it  is  less  (as  in  Hypericum  perforatum  with  three  slaminal  bnndicl 
in  the  pentamerous  flower);  so  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sUiwis  n 
united  with  a  decrease  or  the  typical  number  of  staminal  leaves. 

The  branching  of  carpets  is  much  less  common  than  that  of  stameis.  It 
occurs  very  clearly  in  ^lalvacese,  where  the  typical  number  of  carpels  is  (vc, 
and  they  are  often  developed  as  such  (as  in  Hibitcui).  In  soioe  genera  bomn 
(as  Mahm,  Mahpe,  and  AUhtEo)  five  original  rudiments  of  carpels  first  of  all  mkc 
their  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  loir  cushion.  Each  of  these  forms  vaj  tiAf 
a  larger  number  of  outgrowths  lying  side  by  side,  and  each  of  these  produces  1  aft 
and  a  one-seeded  compartment  of  the  peculiarly -shaped  gynsceum'. 

This  short  sketch  will  be  sufficient  to  show  what  variations  are  possible  io 
the  numbers  and  positions  of  the  parts  that  may  be  included  under  the  tj^nwa 
S', /*,  A,  (^.,^..  )  C.  (_„),  which,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  especially  cbandnii&c 
of  flowers  with  pentamerous  or  truly  tetramerous  whorls.  True  tctiamerous  flown 
are  allied  not  only  to  those  that  are  octamerous  (like  Michauxia),  but  also  to 
those  with  dimerous  whorls,  among  which  (Enotherex  may  be  especially  mo- 
tioned. Of  genera  belonging  to  this  family,  Epilobium,  for  example,  is  constmcied 
on  the  formula  S^^^  P^,  St,,,  C„  Circaa  on  that  of  S^  P^  Sl^  C, ;  and  Trapa,  wA 


the  formula  S^^.^  P^t  St,  C^,  must  also  be  included  here.  Although  in  £piJoihm 
and  Trapa  (he  calyx  really  consists  of  two  whorls,  this  pseudo-whorl  formed  of 
two  decussate  pairs  is  followed  by  the  other  whorls  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  true 
telramcrous  whorl.  But  other  dimerous  and  tetramerous  flowers  exhibit  a  more 
considerable  deviation  from  the  type,  inasmuch  as  the  two  dimerous  perianth- whorb 
which  develope  as  if  they  were  a  tetramerous  calyx  or  corolla  are  followed  by  1 
staminal  whorl  which  is  superposed  on  the  pseudo-whorl  consisting  of  two  decussate 
pairs,  as  in  l/rfua  and  other  genera  of  the  order,  and  in  Proteacee  with  the 
formula  S,^.,S/,C,  (Fig.  370). 

Among  the  dimerous  and  trimerous  flowers  of  the  orders  Folycarps  and 
CruciflorjE,  where  they  are  the  most  perfectly  developed,  a  tendency  prevails  for 
more  than  one  whorl  to  go  to  the  formation  of  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  androecium, 
and  even    the  gynaeceum,  a  tendency  which    may   be   expressed    by  the  fomiuli 


^P^■^p■^■•^■^p^+p^■■■^^'p(^■p■ 


Fumariacese,  'S',/',+,j.^ 
Berber!  dcK, 

Epimedium,  S, 


for  example, 
...  C.. 


'  See  I'aycr,  Organoftiiie  lie  la  fleur,  PI.  6-8 
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BtrbtTti,  ^,^,  P,„  5/,„  C., 
Podophyllum,  S^  ^,„*  5'/,%,  C,. 
Cmcifene,  ■S'^„/',<,5/,VC'i(«)- 

A  large  number  of  examples  of  this  general  formula  are  afforded  by  the 
bmily  MenUpennacex,  in  which  the  whorls  are  sometimes  dimerous,  sometimes 
trimerons,  while  sometimes  whorls  of  each  description  occur  in  one  flower;  and 
iriiere  almost  every  one  of  the  organs  may  disappear  by  abortion '. 

In  addition  to  the  trimerous  flowers  already  mentioned,  there  are  also  some 
which  come  under  the  first-mentioned  general  formula  •S'«/', 'S'/.(+.)  C,(_„);  as, 
lor  esample.  Rheum  with  the  formula  -S*,  /*,  -SV,*^  C,.  Other  trimerous  flowers 
■gain  appear  to  belong  to  a  third  type,  as  Asarum  with  the  formula  S^  5"/,^,  (?,, 

When  the  number  of  staminal  whorls  is  considerably  increased,  it  not  unfre- 
qnendr  happens  that  the  number  of  stamens  in  each  whorl  also  undergoes  change, 
and  complicated  alternations  arise.  Flowers  the  structure  of  which  is  otherwise 
altogether  different  resemble  one  another  in  this  respect,  as  is  shown  by  the 
Papavcraceae  on  the  one  hand  (Fig.  4S4),  and  by  the  CisUnese  and  some  Rosacete 
on  the  other  band. 


The  reduction  of  the  flower  to  a  simpler  condition  is  often  carried  so  far 
in  many  Dicotyledons  (as  in  Monocotyledons)  that  each  individual  flower  consists 
only  either  of  an  ovary  with  one  or  several  stamens,  or,  when  the  arrangement 
is  diclinous,  even  only  of  a  single  ovary  or  of  a  single  or  several  stamens;  the 
perianth  being  either  entirely  absent  (as  in  Salix  and  Piperaceae)  or  reduced  to  a 
cup-like  structure  {Po/mlus,  the  female  flower  of  Cannabineas,  &c.)  or  to  hair-Iike 
scales  among  the  sexual  organs  which  represent  the  flower  {e.g.  Plalanus).  Flowers 
of  this  kind  are  generally  very  small  and  densely  crowded  in  large  numbers  in 
the  inflorescence  (such  as  capilula,  spikes,  or  catkins).  In  some  cases  it  may  even 
be  doubtful  whether  we  have  an  inflorescence  or  a  single  flower,  as  in  the  genus 
Euphorbia '. 

The  development  of  the  separate  parts  and  the  entire  form  of  the  flower 
in  the  mature  state  is  so  various  that  ii  is  scarcely  possible  to  state  any  general 

'  Eichler,  Ueber  die  Menispermaceen,  Denksohrifl  def  k.  bajrer.  Ges.,  RegenabiiTg  1864.— 
Payer.  Organogenie  de  Ik  Hear,  PL  45-49,— Eithler,  Flora.  1865,  Nos.  a-8  tt  itq. 

'  Sec  Payer,  I.e.  p.  519;  [also  foot-note  to  p.  490.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  thai  Ihe 
CjalUwm  of  Eufkorbia  is  an  inflorescence,  a  view  which  was  first  enunciated  by  KoI.ert  Drown  in 
opposition  to  Linnsas,  who  regarded  it  ae  a  single  flower.  It  appears  that  the  stamens  are  beie 
■xial  (Wanning,  Ueb.  pollen bildende  Caulome  und  Phyllome,  in  Ilansiein's  Bot.  Abhdl,  11,  1873)]. 
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facts  concerning  them.  The  perigynous  structure  of  the  flower  is  peculiar  to 
Dicotyledons,  as  is  also  the  occurrence  of  hollowed  axes  of  the  inflorescence,  like 
the  fig  and  similar  structures,  and  the  cupule,  which  occur  in  some  families,  and  are 
dependent  on  similar  processes  of  growth. 

The  Ovules  exhibit,  in  the  different  divisions  of  Dicotyledons,  all  those  varieties 
of  structure  which  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  introduction.    Very  commonly, 
especially  among  the  Gamopetalae,  the  nucellus  is  covered  by  only  one  integument, 
which  is  then   often  very  thick  before  fertilisation.      But  on  the  other  band  the 
third   integument   or   aril  is  much   more  common   than  among   Monocotyledons. 
When  there  are  two  integuments,  the   outer  one — differing  again  in  this  respea 
from  most  Monocotyledons — takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  micropyle,  envek)ping 
the  exostome  or  entrance  to  it.      In  some   parasites   the   ovules  are  rudimentaiy, 
and  in  many  Balanophoracea?  are  reduced  to  a  naked  few-celled  nucellus;  while 
in  Loranthacea;  they  are  coherent  with  the  tissue  of  the  floral  axis  in  the  inferior 
ovary. 

The  behaviour  of  the  Embryo-sac^  before  and  after  fertilisation  is  simOar 
in  most  Dicotyledons  to  that  which  occurs  in  Monocotyledons.  The  endosperm 
usually  originates  by  free  cell-formation,  and  is  transformed  by  repeated  divisions 
of  the  first  cells  which  are  formed  in  this  manner  into  a  more  or  less  dense  tissue, 
which  fills  up  the  embryo-sac  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  multi- 
cellular rudiment  of  the  embryo.  But  in  a  very  considerable  number  of  families 
belonging  to  altogether  different  groups  the  embryo-sac  exhibits  on  the  one  hand 
striking  phenomena  of  growth,  elongating  considerably  before  impregnation  into 
a  long  tube,  and  emitting  after  impregnation  one  or  more  vermiform  protnisions 
which  penetrate  into  and  destroy  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus  and  of  the  integu- 
ments, or  even  protrude  altogether  out  of  the  ovule  (as  in  Pedicularis,  Laihrvca^ 
and  Thesiinti).  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  plants  in  which  the  endosperm 
originates  by  cell-division  we  learn  from  Hofmeister  that  the  following  variations 
occur : — *  The  whole  of  ihe  cavity  of  the  embryo-sac  behaves  like  the  first  cell 
of  the  endosperm  in  Asarincae,  Aristolochiacea?,  Balanophoraceae,  Pyroleae,  and 
Monotropeae;  the  first  division  of  the  sac  is  the  result  of  a  partition-wall  which 
divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  halves,  each  of  which  encloses  a  cell-nucleus 
and  again  divides  at  least  once  into  daughter-cells.  In  other  cases  the  first 
cell  of  the  endosperm  includes  the  upper  end  of  the  embryo-sac;  the  embr}*o-sac, 
immediately  after  fertilisation,  appears  to  be  divided  by  a  transverse  septum  into 
two  halves,  the  upper  one  of  which  developes  into  the  endosperm  by  a  series  of 
bipartitions ;  while  no  such  bipartition  of  the  lower  one  occurs  in  Viscum,  Thesium, 
Ldthnra^  Rhinanthusy  Mazus^  Melampyrum^  or  Globular ia.  The  first  cell  of  the 
endosperm  fills  up  the  middle  part  of  the  embryo-sac  in  Veronica^  Nemophik^ 
Pedicular  is  ^  Planlago^  Campanula,  Loasa,  and  Labiatae ;  its  lower  end  in  Loranlhus, 
Acanlhus,  Catalpa,  Ilehenstreitia,  Verbena ^  and  Vaccim'um.'  In  Nymphcray  Nuphar, 
and  Cerahphyllum,  the  upper  end  of  the  embryo-sac  is  cut  off"  from  the  rest 
of  the  space  by  a  septum  soon  after  fertilisation,  and  the  further  development  of 


*   Hofmeister,  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  I.  p.  185  ;  and  Abhaiidl.  der  kon.  Sach!>.  Ges.  t!cr  Wi>5. 

vol.  VI.  J).  53  J  ,^?tc  i^itpra,  p.  579). 
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le  daughter-cells  or  endosperm  takes  place  only  in  the  upper  part  which  also 
Dcloses  the  oospore.  This  mode  of  formation  of  the  endosperm  differs  however 
om  that  which  occurs  in  the  plants  mentioned  above^  in  taking  place  in  the  upper 
alf  of  the  embryo-sac  by  free  cell-formation. 

In  the  very  large  majority  of  true  parasites  (except  Cuscuid)  and  saprophytes, 
ic  endosperm  is  formed  by  cell-division  ;  in  Cuscuia  however  by  free  cell-formation. 
lofineister  states  that  only  slight  indications  of  the  formation  of  endosperm  are 
>  be  found  in  Tropaolum  and  Trapa. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  the  Embryo  of  Dicotyledons,  as  it  has  now  been 
taddated  by  Hanstein's  recent  researches,  has  already  been  explained  in  the 
itioduction  to  Angiosperms  (see  Fig.  403).  It  need  now  only  be  stated  in 
ddition  that  in  parasites  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  in  some  saprophytes  the 
ecds  become  ripe  before  the  embryo  has  emerged  from  the  condition  of  a 
oondish  mass  of  tissue  still  without  external  differentiation  of  parts  (e,  g.  in 
^imotropa^  Pyrola^  Orohanche^  Balanophoraceae,  and  Rafflesiaceae). 

With  reference  to  the  Histology^,  I  will  confine  my  remarks  here  to  a  description 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  and  of  the  mode  in  which  the  stem 
increases  in  thickness. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  water-plants  of  simple  structure,  in  which  a  purely 
cauline  fibro-vascuiar  cylinder  runs  through  the  stem  and  increases  in  length  at  its 
summit,  the  foliar  bundles  originating  from  it  later  (in  Hippur'u,  Aldrovanda^  Cerato- 
ffylittmj  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  Trapa,  according  to  Sanio),  it  is  the  general  rule 
that  'common'  bundles  are  first  formed,  the  ascending  branches  of  which  enter  the 
stronger  foliage-leaves  generally  in  large  numbers,  and  then  pursue  their  course  as  isolated 
bundles  in  the  leaf-stalk  and  mid-rib,  giving  off  the  secondary  bundles  which  constitute 
the  Tenation  of  the  lamina ''.  The  branches  which  descend  into  the  stem  mostly  run 
downwards  through  several  internodes,  become  first  interposed  between  the  upper  parts 
of  the  older  bundles,  and  sometimes  (Fig.  465)  first  split  and  then  coalesce  laterally 
with  the  older  bundles  lower  down.  Sometimes  (as  in  Iberh)  every  bundle  is  twisted 
m  the  stem  and  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  bundles  which  have  coalesced 
sympodially,  belonging  to  leaves  of  different  heights  on  the  stem,  ascend  spirally  within 
the  cortex.  But  most  commonly  they  run  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stem,  until  they 
anastomose  with  older  bundles  lower  down.  The  bundles  do  not  bend  deeply  into  the 
inner  tissue  of  the  stem,  but  turn  downwards  and  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the 
same  distance  below  the  surface,  so  that  they  lie  in  one  layer,  which  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  ring  on  transverse  section  separating  the  fundamental  tissue  into  pith 
and  primary  cortex.  The  portions  of  the  fundamental  tissue  which  lie  between  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles  connect  the  pith  with  the  primary  cortex,  and  form  the  primary 
Medullary  Rays.     If  there  is  no  subsequent  increase  in  thickness  no  further  change  takes 


'  Hanstein,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  I.  p.  233  et  seq.;  and  for  the  girdle-shaped  combinations 
f  vascular  bundles,  Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1857,  8. — Niigeli,  Beitrage  zur  wiss.  Bot.  Ixjip/ig,  Heft  I, 
B58 ;  and  Dickenwachsthuin  und  Anordnung  der  Gcfassslrange  bei  den  Sapindaceen,  Miinchen  1864. 
-Sanio,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  193  tt&eq.,  and  1865,  p  165  et  seq. — Eichler,  Denkschrifl  der  kon.  bayer. 
lot,  Gesells.  vol.  V.  Heft  I.  p.  20,  Regensburg  1864. — [De  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomic  der 
'egetatioDSorgane  der  Phanerogamcn  und  Fame,  1877.] 

•  When  several  fibro-vascular  bundles  enter  a  leaf-stalk,  they  are  generally  widely  separated 
y  the  fundamental  tissue ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  Fig.  the  bundles  are  arranged  in  a  circle  on 
ransverse  section,  and  form  a  closed  hollow  cylinder  which  divides  the  fundamental  tissue  of  the 
!af-stalk  into  pith  and  cortex.  Isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles  aUo  run  into  the  pith  of  the  leaf-stalk 
1  the  Fig,  as  occurs  also  in  the  stems  of  some  Dicotyledons. 
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place.  But  usually,  even  in  annual  stems  (as  Helianlbiu  and  Braiiica)  and  innriiliiyig 
woody  stems  and  branches,  several  years  old,  the  subsequent  increase  In  tbicku 
begins  after  the  elongation  of  the  intemodes.  A  layer  of  cambium  is  farmed  in  oA 
bundle  between  the  phloem,  which  is  external,  and  the  xylem  which  is  turned  towtrdi 
the  axis  of  the  stem ;  the  cambium  layers  of  the  bundles,  which  are  at  first  separated  bf 
the  medullary  rays  and  lie  side  by  side  in  a  ring,  unite  into  a  closed  mantle  of  cambium, 
an  interfascicular  cambium  being  formed  by  divisions  in  the  intermediate  ceUi  o(  Ik 
medullary  rays,  which  bridge  over  the  spaces  between  the  layers  of  the  canbina 
of  the  separate  fibro- vascular  bundles  (see  Fig,  95).  The  Cambltim-riiig  thui  fonDrd 
produces  on  the  outside  layers  of  phloem,  on  the  inside  layers  of  xylem,  while  it  is  it 
the  same  time  itself  constantly  increasing  in  circumference.  All  the  tissue  ftM^ned  in  tJK 
fibro- vascular  bundles  from  the  cambium-ring  on  the  outside  may  be  termed  TimJiij 
Bail,  all  the  xylem  formed  on  the  inside  Stcondaiy  ffcoJ,  in  opposition  to  the  Avwj 
Bajt  and  the  Primary  IVood,  which  consist  of  the  isolated  bundles  of  phlota  ud 
xylem  of  the  foliar  bundles  which  were  already  in  existence  before  the  fonnatioii  rf  tk 
cambium-ring.  While  the  wood  which  is  produced  from  this  cambium-ring  focini  1 
hollow  cylinder,  the  primary  woody  bundles  project  from  the  inside  of  the  ring  into  lb 
pith  as  ridges,  and  often  cause  it  to  present  on  transverse  section  the  sqipearua  of 


a  star.  The  whole  of  these  primary  xylem-bundles  are  included  in  the  term  MrdaUnr) 
Shratb;  and  in  the  same  sense  one  may  adopt  Nageli's  term  of  CarliraJ  S/iealh  to  e^prvs 
the  whole  of  the  primary  bast-bundles  at  the  periphery  of  the  bundles.  The  growth  in 
length  of  the  medullary  and  cortical  sheaths  accompanies  that  of  the  intemodes  which 
takes  place  before  the  formation  of  ihe  cambium-ring,  and  they  therefore  generally  coasL'^t 
of  very  long  elements ; — the  medullary  sheath  of  very  long  annular,  spiral,  and  reticulated 
vessels  intermixed  with  long  woody  fibres ;  the  cortical  sheath  containing  bundles  of  kxig 
bast-fibres  which  become  widely  scparateil  from  one  another  by  the  increase  in  circum- 
ference of  the  stem,  and  which  are  often  ntrongly  thickened  but  long  and  flexible;  in 
addition  to  these,  long  cambiform  cells  and  elongated  bast-vessels  (latticed  and  sieve-tubes) 
occur  in  it.  The  structural  elements  of  the  secondary  cortex  are,  like  those  of  the 
secondary  wood,  shorter ;  in  the  secondary  wood  there  are  no  annular  or  spiral  vessels, 
these  being  altogether  replaced  by  shorter  and  broader  vessels  with  bordered  pits,  sur- 
rounded by  wood-fibres  intermixed  with  woody  parenchyma  (see  p.  1 16).  The  secondary 
cortex  forms  either  a  number  of  layers  of  thick-walled  as  well  as  thin-walled  bast-fibres, 
and  partially  parenchymal  oiu  masses  of  phloem,  or  these  last  only,  or  the  most  various 
combinations  of  both.  Finally  the  primary  cortex  and  the  epidermis  arc  both  geuerally 
supplanted  by  the  formation  of  periderm  and  bark  ;  although  they  may  sometimes 
undergo  a  considerable  growth  in  thickness  by  increasing  in  diameter  at  the  same  lime 
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that  longitudinal  divisions  are  formed  (as  in  Vlscum^  Hfliantbus  annutu^  &c.).  The 
masses  of  xylem  and  phloem  formed  by  the  activity  of  the  cambium-ring  are  pene- 
trated lengthwise  in  radial  direction  by  secondary  medullary  rays  consisting  of  hori- 
•lootal  cells  which  in  the  wood  are  not  always  lignified,  and  in  the  secondary  cortex 
are  generally  soft  and  parenchymatous.  In  the  one  case  they  are  called  xylcm- 
nySy  in  the  other  phloem-rays,  and  always  have  the  power  of  taking  up  assimilated 
food-materials.  In  proportion  as  the  cambium-ring  increases  in  size,  the  number  of 
these  rays  increases;  and  the  later  layers  of  wood  are  always  traversed  by  a  larger 
number  of  rays.  They  are  one  or  more  layers  of  cells  in  thickness,  and  form  thin 
Tertical  plates  wedge-shaped  at  their  upper  and  lower  edges,  which  have  the  appearance 
b  a  longitudinal  section  of  ribbon-like  structures  (the  *  silver-grain  *).  In  a  tangential 
section  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  run  through  the  length  of  the  stem  are  seen  to 
form  a  network  of  elongated  meshes,  through  which  the  rays  pass  (especially  clearly  seen 
in  decaying  cabbage-stumps).  The  medullary  rays,  like  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  are 
added  to  by  means  of  the  cambium-ring  outwards  and  inwards ;  and  as  the  ring  increases 
in  thickness,  it  produces  new  rays  between  the  old  ones. 

[The  following  tabular  account  of  the  structure  of  the  secondary  wood  (xylcm)  in 
Dicotyledons  is  taken  from  De  Bary  (Vergleichende  Anatomic) : — 

I.  Wood  consisting  only  of  tracheides  with  bordered  pits : — 

Wintcreac    (Drimys  fVinteriy  lajmannia   aromatica ;    also  Trocbodendron  ara- 
liotdej):  (Conifers'). 
3.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  tracheides,  parenchyma,  and  intermediate  cells 
(erjatzfajern^) : — 

a.  With  no  intermediate  cells ;  IJex  aqu'ifol'tum^  Stapbylea  pinnata^  Rosa 
caninaj  Cratteguj  monogyna^  Pyrui  communis^  Spiraa  opulifolla^  Ca- 
mellia ^  &c. 
h.  With  no  parenchyma ;  Porlieria, 

c.  With  both  parenchyma  and  intermediate  cells ;  Jann'mum  rrvolutum^ 
Kerria^  Poieniilla fruticojaf  Cajuarina  equhet'tfolia  and  toruloja,  Arhto^ 
'lochia  Sipboy  &c. 

3.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  tracheides,  fibres,  parenchyma,  and  intermediate 

cells : — 

a.  With  no  intermediate  cells;  fibres  unseptate;   f,g.  Sambricus  nigra 

and  racemosa^  Acer  platanwdes^  psendoplntanus,  and  campestris, 

b.  With   both  parenchyma  and  intermediate  cells;    fibres  unseptate; 

Berberij  vulgaris^  Mabonia  ;  {Epbedra), 

c.  With  no  intermediate  cells;    fibres  septate  and  unseptate;    Punica^ 

Euimymui  latifolius   and   europceus,  Cclajtms  scandens^  Fitis  vifiijera, 
Fucbsia  globosa^  Centradenia  grandifolia,  Hedera  Helix,  &c, 

d.  With  all  four  kinds  of  cells ;  MiibUnbeckia  complexa,  Ficuj  (?). 

4.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  tracheides,  fibres,  parenchyma,  and  intermediate 

cells.     This  is  the  most  common,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  typical  struc- 
ture : — 

a.  With  no  intermediate  cells ;  Sparmannia  africana,  Calycantbus,  Rbam- 

nuj     catbartica,    Ribes     rub  rum  ^     Quercuj,    CuJtanea,    Carpinuj    Jp,j 

Amygdalex,  Melaleuca,  CalUstemon  sp,,  &c. 

'  [According  to  Sanio,  Taxus  haccata  has  wood  of  this  composition,  but  Hartig  and  Kraus 
state  that  some  parenchyma  is  also  present;  this  parenchyma  is  better  develo]ied  in  the  other 
Conifers.] 

•  [See  supra,  p.  119.  These  cells  were  first  distinguished  by  Sanio,  who  termed  them  'ersatz- 
(asem*  (replacing- fibres),  because  they  frequently  take  the  place  of  the  wood-parenchyma.  The 
term  'intermediate*  used  above  refers  to  the  fact  that  they  arc  intermediate  in  form  between 
prosenchymatous  and  parenchymatous  cells.] 
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b.  With  no  parenchyma ;  Caragana  arboreicens, 

c.  With  both  kinds  of  cells;  most  foliage-trees  and  shrubs,  f,g,SaliXf 

Populus  jp,,  Liriodindron^  Magnolia  acuminatay  AInuj  glutinoia^  Betuk 
alba,  Juglans  rtgia,  Nerium,  Ti/ia,  Hakea  juaveoitru,  AiiattbUf 
Robima,  Gleditjcbia  j^.,  Ulex  europaiu,  &c. 

5.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  fibres,  parenchyma,  and  intermediate  cells:— 

a.  With  no  parenchyma;  V'ucum  album, 

b.  With  no  intermediate  cells ;  Avicennia, 

c.  With  both  kinds  of  cells ;    Fraxinus  excelsior j  Orauj,  Citrus  meika^ 

Platanus,  &c. 

6.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  fibres,  and  parenchyma: — 

Cheirantbus  Cbeiri,  Begonia.    Also  many  Crassuiacex  and  Caryophyllacez. 

7.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  fibres,  parenchyma,  and  true  woody  fibres*  (?):— 

Cole  us  Macraeif  Eugenia  australiSf  Hydrangea  bortensis, 

8.  Wood  consisting  of  vessels,  tracheides,  woody  fibres,  septate  fibres,  parenchyma, 

and  intermediate  cells : — 

Ceratonia  siliquaj  Bignonia  capreolata ;  it  is  however  still  doubtfiil  if  tnic 
woody  fibres  are  present.] 

W^hen    the    increase   in   thickness  of  a  stem  ceases  periodically  and   is  renewed 
with   each   new  period  of  vegetation,  as   in   our   woody  plants,  a   layer  of  wood  is 
formed  during  each  period  of  growth  (and  usually  also  a  secondary  cortical  layer), 
which  is  sharply  marked  oflf  from  those  of  the  preceding  and  of  the  following  year, 
and  is  called  an  Annual  Ring  of  the  wood.      These  annual  rings  are  usually  di»»tinctly 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  because  the  mass  of  wood  formed  in  the  early  part  of  eadi 
period  of  vegetation  has  usually  a  different  appearance  from  that  formed  in  the  autumn, 
the  latter  being  denser,  the  former  less  dense  and  generally  with  a  greater  number  of 
vessels.    The  wood  formed  in  the  spring  consists  also  of  wider  cells  than  that  produced 
in  the  autumn,  and  the  radial  diameter  of  the  cells  is  usually  greater.     The  cells  formed 
in  the  autumn  appear  compressed  radially  and  broad  in  the  tangential  direction ;  their 
cavities  are  smaller,  and  hence,  other  things  being  equal,  the  thickness  of  their  wall  is 
greater.     A  given  quantity  of  wood  produced  in  the  autumn  is  therefore  denser  than 
a  like  volume  formed  in  the  spring^.     While  Dicotyledons  differ  so  widely  from  Mono- 


1 
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*  [The  distinction  which  is  drawn  between  'fibres'  and  'true  woody  fibres'  is  in  their  contents: 
the  former  nearly  always  contain  starch,  in  some  cases  {Spiraa  saliei/olia^  young  wood  of  Vids 
vinifera  and  Cenfradenia  grandifoUa)  chlorophyll,  and  in  others  {Syringa  vulgaris)  tannin:  the  latter 
contain  air  and  water,  and  sometimes  a  mere  residue  of  protoplasm.  These  two  kinds  of  fibres 
usually  occupy  the  same  relative  position  in  a  fibro-vascular  bundle,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  are 
ever  both  present  in  the  same  bundle:  the  'fibres '  gradually  become  converted  into  Vwoody  fibrci.'] 
'  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  yet  known ;  but  I  suppose  that  it  depends  simply  00  the 
difference  in  pressure  to  which  the  cambium  and  the  wood  are  subjected  from  the  surrounding  cortex. 
This  pressure  is  less  in  the  spring,  and  constantly  increases  till  the  autumn.  I  have  no  direct 
measurements  of  this,  but  conclude  it  from  the  fact  that  the  longitudinal  fissures  in  the  bark 
l>ecome  wider  in  February  and  March,  as  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  Oak,  Maple,  Poplar,  Walnut,  &c 
I  cannot  here  explain  the  cause  of  this ;  but  in  any  case  the  bark,  the  longitudinal  fissures  of  which 
have  become  wider  in  winter,  must  exert  less  pressure  on  the  cambium  in  the  spring,  and  the  cells  of 
the  wood  must  therefore  be  able  to  extend  more  easily  in  a  radial  direction.  The  pressure  which 
the  Lark  exerts  on  the  cambium  must  continually  increase  by  the  thickening  of  the  ring  of  wood 
iniernally  and  the  drying  up  of  the  bark  in  summer  externally,  and  must  affect  the  radial  growth  of 
the  young  cells  of  the  autumnal  wood.  Further  investigations  which  1  am  proposing  to  make  will 
determine  whether  my  theory  is  correct.' — This  hypothesis,  which  I  brought  forward  in  the  first 
edition,  has  recently  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  H.  de  Vries.  (^Sce  Flora,  1872,  no.  16, 
and  bcct.  15  of  Book  111  of  this  work.) 
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cotyledons  in  this  mode  of  increase  of  their  stein>  in  thickness,  they  agree  almost  entirely 
in  this  respect  with  Gymnosperms,  except  that  in  these  latter  there  are  no  pitted  vessels 
in  the  secondary  wood.  In  this  respect  however,  according  to  von  Mohl,  Ephedra 
mdicates  a  transition  to  Dicotyledons.  The  organisation  of  Dicotyledons  shows  also 
in  some  sense  a  higher  sta^c  of  development  in  the  greater  varieties  of  the  forms  of 
cells  of  which  the  xylem  and  phloem  are  composed. 

A  remarkable  deviation  from  these  normal  processes  is  exhibited  by  the  Sapindaceae. 
Id  some  plants  of  this  order  the  stem  has  the  ordinary  structure ;  but  in  others  a 
transverse  section  shows  several  smaller  woody  cylinders  of  various  si^es  outside  the 
nsoal  one  and  lying  in  the  secondary  cortex.  Each  of  these  increases  in  thickness,  like 
the  normal  ones,  by  a  cambium-layer  which  surrounds  it.  Nageli  supposes  the  cause 
of  this  structure  to  be  that  the  primary  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  do  not  lie  in 
a  circle  on  the  transverse  section,  but  in  groups  more  towards  the  outside  or  inside. 
When  the  connecting  bands  of  cambium  are  formed  in  the  fundamental  tissue,  the 
isoUted  bundles  become  united  on  the  transverse  section,  according  to  their  grouping, 
into  one  (as  in  PauUinia)  or  several  (e.g,  Serjania)  closed  rings. 

The  cause  of  a  large  number  of  deviations  of  different  kinds  from  the  normal 
structure  of  the  stem  in  Dicotyledons  which  occur  in  various  families,  is  the  formation 
of  other  cauline  bundles  of  later  origin  in  the  stem  besides  the  common  bundles,  either 
within  the  primary  pith  or  outside  the  ring  in  which  the  common  bundles  lie.  We  owe 
to  Nageli  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  these  cases,  and  more  especially  to  the  very 
exhaustive  labours  of  Sanio,  which  form  for  the  most  part  the  basis,  in  addition  to 
iny  own  observations,  of  the  following  short  sketch,  without  going  in  detail  into  special 
cases  *.  I  must  refrain,  in  particular,  from  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  behaviour  of 
Sanio's  thickening- ring  or  of  Nageli's  meristem-ring,  as  this  would  involve  considerable 
prolixity. 

These  phenomena  may  be  classified  into  two  groups,  according  as  the  secondary 
(cauline)  bundles  originate  within  or  without  the  circle  of  the  primary  (common) 
bundles.  Sanio  calls  the  former  the  endogenous,  the  latter  the  exogenous  mode  of 
origin. 

Ftrst  Group,  The  secondary  bundles  are  formed  outside  the  primary  bundles 
(exogenous). 

a.  The  primary  (common)  bundles  lie  nean  the  axis  of  the  stem,  and  remain  more  or 
less  isolated,  while  the  secondary  (cauline)  bundles  are  formed  by  a  closed  cambium-ring 
external  to  the  primary  bundles,  which  continues  to  grow  on  the  outside  (originally  a 
*  thickening-ring  *  in  Sanio's  sense).  Examples  are  furnished  by  MlrabU'uj  Amarantbus, 
jftripUxj  Cbenopodium  alburn^  and  probably  by  all  the  Nyctaginea:  and  Mescmbryan- 
themaceae. 

b.  The  primary  (common)  bundles  lie  in  a  ring  on  the  transverse  section  and  continue 
their  growth  by  means  of  a  closed  cambium-ring,  which  however  soon  disappears.  A 
new  cambium-ring  is  then  formed  outside  the  one  which  has  disappeared,  and  another 
one  again  oufciide  this  one  when  it  has  in  turn  disappeared.  Several  circles  of  fibro- 
vascular  bundles  are  thus  formed,  continually  increasing  in  number.  In  many  Meni- 
s^ermaceae  (e.g,  Coccu/uj),  the  new  outer  circle  of  vascular  bundles  together  with  its 
cambium-ring  is  developed  from  a  ring  of  meristem  which  lies  in  the  primary  cortex 
and  therefore  outside  the  primary  bast, — a  phenomenon  which  is  repeated  in  the  cortex 
as  its  growth  proceeds  (Nageli).  In  Pbytolaccay  on  the  other  hand,  and,  according  to 
Eichler,  also  in  Dilleniaceae,  Hljtaria,  Baubinia,  Polygalca:  {Securidaca  and  Comejperma), 
Gjjujf  and  Pfytocrene,  the  successive  circles  of  bundles  originate  in  the  secondary  bast. 

Second  Group,  The  secondary  bundles  arise  early  after  the  primary  bundles  further 
inwards  or  nearer  the  axis  of  the  stem  (endogenous). 


*  [Oliver  has  collected  the  bibliography  of  the  structure  of  the  stem  of  Dicotyledons  in  the  Nat. 
Hist.  kev.  1862,  pp.  298-329,  and  186.^,  pp.  251   258.] 
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a.  Both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  bundles  remain  isolated;  they  are  not 
united  by  a  closed  cambium-ring,  but  anastomose  with  one  another,  as  in  Otcwrhitm^ 
Nymphaeaceae,  and  Papaver.  In  the  Cucurbitaceae  and  Piperaceae  the  more  internal 
bundles  are  arranged  in  a  ring,  but  in  the  Nymphaeaceae  they  are  arranged  irregularly, 
so  that  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem  bears  a  greater  or  less  resemblance  to  that 
of  a  Monocotyledon. 

b.  The  primary  bundles  lie  in  a  ring  on  the  transverse  section,  and  are  united  by 
a  cambium- ring ;  the  secondary  bundles  arise  at  an  early  period  in  the  pith  and  remain 
isolated  and  scattered  on  the  transverse  section  ;  they  anastomose  with  one  another  and 
with  the  primary  bundles  in  the  nodes  of  the  stem.  Examples  are  furnished,  according 
to  Sanio,  by  Begoniaceae,  ^ralia,  and  some  Umbelliferac. 

The  Cell-form  J  of  the  phloem  and  xylem  of  Dicotyledons  have  already  been  described 
in  general  terms  (see  p.  ii6  ^/  jeq,).  Only  two  peculiar  phenomena  need  be  mentioned 
here.  In  Cucurbitaceae,  some  Solanaceae,  and  Nerium  (and  in  a  certain  sense  also  in 
Tecoma  radtcam  ^),  a  phloem-tissue  is  found  not  only  on  the  outside  but  also  on  the  inside 
of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  which  is  developed  with  especial  strength  in  Cucurbitacex. 
The  isolated  6bro-vascular  bundles  in  the  pith  which  are  enclosed  by  the  ring  of  wood 
sometimes  show  an  abnormal  arrangement  of  their  phloem  and  xylem.  Thus,  according 
to  Sanio,  Aralia  racemoia  has,  within  the  normal  circle  which  grows  by  means  of  a 
cambium -layer,  an  endogenous  circle  of  closed  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  which  the  xylem 
is  peripheral  and  the  phloem  central  as  regards  the  stem.  The  isolated  bundles  in  the 
pith  of  Phytolacca  dioica  on  the  other  hand  consist,  according  to  Nageli,  on  a  transverse 
section,  of  a  hollow  woody  cylinder  which  surrounds  the  phloem  on  all  sides  and  is 
penetrated  by  xylcm-rays.  The  isolated  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  pith  in  the  rachis 
of  the  inflorescence  of  RJcinuj  communis  also  consist  of  a  thin  axial  bundle  of  phloem  (?), 
surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  cells  (xylem  ?)  arranged  in  rays. 

A  layer  of  coUenchyma  is  very  common  in  Dicotyledons  beneath  the  epidermis  of 
the  internodes  and  leaf-stalk. 

Tbc  Classification  of  Dicotyledons '  has  now  been  carried  out  so  completely  that  the 
smaller  groups  which  are  called  Families',  and  which  usually  comprise  genera  very 
nearly  related  to  one  another,  have  been  united  into  larger  groups  or  orders ;  so  that 
at  present  only  a  few  families  remain  unplaced.  The  greater  number  of  the  orders  can 
also  be  again  arranged  into  larger  groups  which  are  clearly  connected  by  actual  relation- 
ship. Systematists  have  not  however  up  to  the  present  time  agreed  as  to  how  many  of 
these  cycles  of  affinity  should  be  established,  so  as  to  make  the  primary  division  of  the 
whole  class  of  Dicotyledons  in  accord  with  the  requirements  of  scientific  classification. 
The  grouping  of  all  Dicotyledons  into  three  sections,  Apetalac,  Gamopetalae,  and  Eleu- 
theropetalac,  proposed  by  De  Candolle  and  Endlicher*,  is  now  abandoned  by  most, 
although  still  much  in  use  for  practical  purposes.  A.  Braun^  placed  among  the  Eleu- 
theropetalae  the  greater  number  of  plants  previously  classed  among  Apetalae;  and 
Hanstein®  has  now  distributed  among  them  the  remainder,  so  that  the  whole  class 
consists  of  only  two  sub-classes,  Gamopetalae  and  Eleutheropetalae.    This  classifica- 


*  [A  cambium-ring  is  formed  internally  to  the  primary  bundles  in  the  stem  of  this  plant ;  sec 
Nageli,  Beitrage,  I :  aUo  Sanio,  Bot.  Zcitg.  1864,  p.  228.] 

*  [Sec  note  to  p.  6;^o.] 

'  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne*s  Traite  general  de  Botanique,  descriptive  et  analytique,  is  strongly  to 
be  recommended  for  a  study  of  the  diagnosis  of  the  families  [translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker;  London 

1873]. 

*  Endlicher,  Genera  plantarum  secundum  ordines  naturales  disposita,  Vindobonse,  18^-1840; 
and  Enchiridion  botanicum,  Lipsix — Viennnt?,  1841. 

''  A.  Braun,  Ucbersicht  dcs  naturlichen  Systems,  in  Aschcrson*s  Flora  der  Provinz  Brandenboig, 
1864. 

*  Ilanstein,  Uel)ersicht  des  natiirlichen  Pflanzensystems,  Bonn  1867.    In  the  first  edition  of  this 
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tiuB  however  assigns  far  too  great  an  importance  to  this  particular  point  of  structure, 
considering  that  on  the  one  hand  flowers  occur  among  the  Eleutheropetalx  which 
differ  greatly  from  one  another  not  only  in  this  but  also  in  every  other  respect ;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  most  intimate  relationship  exists  between  particular  sections  of 
Eleutheropetalae  and  of  Gamopetabe.  I  therefore  think  it  convenient,  while  retaining 
the  largest  sub-divisions  of  the  class,  to  employ  also  other  characters  in  the  classifi- 
cHion;  and  to  make  usfe  of  the  character  drawn  from  the  cohesion  or  non-cohesion 
of  the  petab  in  the  snbdivision  of  the  largest  group,  that  provided  with  two  perianth- 
whorls.  In  the  following  classification  Dicotyledons  are  split  up  into  five  divisions  of 
equal  systematic  and  morphological  value,  which  should  rather  be  arranged  parallel  to 
one  another  than  in  a  single  linear  series.  This  classification  has  also,  I  think,  a  practical 
advantage;  since  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  families  and  orders  can  be  more 
canly  kept  in  the  memory  when  they  are  at  once  arranged  in  several  comprehensive 
groops  of  equal  value. 
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1.  JuliflorsB : 

A.  Piperineae, 

B.  Urticineae, 

C.  Amentiferae. 

II.  MonoohlamyddflB : 

A.  Serpcntarieae, 

B.  Rhizanthex. 

III.  AphanocyclflB: 

A.  Hydropeltidinese, 

B.  Polycarpac, 

C.  Cruciflorae. 


t\ 
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IV.  TetracyclflB : 

(a)  Gamopetaltt : 

A.  Anisocarpae, 

B.  Isocarpae. 

(j3)  EhutheropetaltB  : 

C.  Eucyclae, 

D.  Centrospermac, 

E.  Discophorae. 

V.  PerigynsB: 

A.  Calyciflorae, 

B.  Corolliflorae. 

The  sections  designated  by  capital  letters  correspond  partly  to  single  orders,  partly  to 
whole  series  of  orders  in  the  system  referred  to  above. 


I.  JULlFLORiE. 

Flowers  very  small  or  inconspicuous,  crowded  in  dense  inflorescences— spikes,  capi- 

tula,  or  less  often  panicles — which  are  often  of  very  peculiar  form ;   naked  or  with  a 

simple  sepaloid  perianth,  and   usually  diclinous;   the  male  and  female  flowers  often 

different.    Leaves  simple.  ^ 

A.  PiperinecB.     Flowers  very  small,  in  dense  spikes  subtended  by  bracts,  with^fut 

book  I  followed  this  work  with  but  little  deviation.     Compare  also  Grisebach,  Griindriss  der 
systematischen  Botanik. 
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a  perianth.    The  small   embryo  lies,  surrounded  by  the  endosperm,  in  a  boUow 
of  the  copious  perisperm.     Herbs  or  shrubs,  often  with  verticillate  leaves. 

Families:   i.  Piperaceae, 

a.  Saururez, 

3.  Chlorantheae. 

B.  Urtlcinea,  Perianth  simple,  sepaloid,  three-  to  five-partite,  sometimes  absent; 
stamens  superposed  on  the  segments  of  the  perianth ;  flowers  hermaphrodite  or 
diclinous,  and  then  the  male  and  female  flowers  different  (3),  usually  in  denseif 
crowded  inflorescences,  the  female  flowers  in  spikes,  umbels,  capitula  (a)  or  sonw- 
times  panicles  (3),  not  unfrequently  developing  into  peculiar  pseudocarps  (asdK 
Mulberry,  Fig,  Bread-fruit,  and  Dorstenia),  Fruit  usually  unilocular,  rarely  bilocoiar; 
ovules  one  or  rarely  two  in  each  loculus;  seed  usually  with  endosperm.  La(|e 
shrubs  or  trees  ^ ;  leaves  stalked,  usually  stipulate. 

Families:    i.  Urticaceae, 

UrticesB, 
Moreae, 
Artocarpeac, 
a.  Platanaceae, 

3.  Cannabineae, 

4.  Uimacez  (including  Celtideae). 

C.  Amentifera.  Flowers  diclinous,  epigynous,  in  compact  panicles  (fake  spikes); 
the  female  few-flowered  inflorescence  in  (a)  surrounded  by  a  cupule.  Fruit  dry, 
indehiscent,  one-seeded ;  seed  without  endosperm.    Trees  with  deciduous  stipules. 

Families:    i.  Betulaceae, 
a.  Cupulifene. 

11.    MONOCHLAMYDEJf. 

Flowers  large  and  conspicuous  and  consisting  of  a  simple  more  or  less  petaloid, 
usually  gamophyllous  perianth,  one  or  more  staminal  whorls,  and  a  polycarpellary  ovary; 
carpels  equal  in  number  to  or  double  that  of  the  segments  of  the  perianth.  The  number 
of  members  of  the  whorls  is  derived  from  the  typical  number^  two,  three,  four,  or  fitc, 
and  generally  increases  in  the  inner  whorls.  Ovary  generally  inferior  and  surmounted 
by  a  short  thick  columnar  style,  to  which  in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  the  stamens  are 
usually  partially  or  entirely  adherent.     Flowers  often  diclinous.     Seeds  numerous. 

A.  Serpentarietf.  Creeping  or  climbing  plants  with  slender  stems  and  large 
simple  leaves;  floral  whorls  dimerous  and  tetramerous  (i)  or  trimerous  and  hex- 
amerous ;  perianth-leaves  free  ( i )  or  coherent  into  a  tube ;  ovary  of  four  or  six 
loculi ;  embryo  small  but  differentiated.    » 

Families:    i.  Nepenthes, 

a.  Aristolochiacese, 
3.  Asarineae. 

B.  Rbi%antbc<B,  Root-parasites  without  chlorophyll  or  foliage-leaves,  generally 
with  stunted  vegetative  organs  and  very  large  solitary  flowers  or  small  flowers  in 
a  dense  inflorescence  (i);  whorls  dimerous  to  octamerous  (i),  trimerous  (a),  or 
pentamerous  and  dccamerous  (3) ;  ovary  with  one  or  eight  (i)  loculi;  the  placentf 
and  anthers  of  very  peculiar  form ;  a  very  great  numl>er  of  small  seeds  with  rudi- 
mentary embryo. 

Families:    i.  Cytineae, 

2.  Hydnoreae, 

3.  Rafflesiaceae. 


*  [The  Urticex  include  a  number  of  herbaceous  genera.] 
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III.  APHANOCYCL-fi. 

Flowers  hemicyclic  or  cyclic,  or  the  parts  arranged  spirally ;  the  members  of  each 
whorl  usually  free,  not  coherent  with  one  another,  or  only  in  the  gynzceum ;  perianth 
generally  distinctly  differentiated  into  calyx  and  corolla ;  the  numbers  of  the  parts  in  the 
four  whorls  very  variable ;  stamens  usually  more  in  number  than  perianth-leaves ;  carpels 
ibrming  geoerally  one,  several,  or  a  large  number  of  monocarpellary  ovaries ;  the  ovary 
k  UBually  superior  and,  when  polycarpellary,  is  uni-  or  multi-locular.  Ovules  springing 
occatioDally  in  all  the  groups  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  carpels. 

A.  Hydropeltidinecs,  Water-plants  with  solitary  lateral  and  usually  large  flowers, 
the  perianth-leaves  and  stamens  variable  in  number  and  arranged  spirally ;  ovaries 
several  and  monocarpellary  (1,2),  or  one  only  polycarpellary  and  multilocular ;  embryo 
small,  usually  surrounded  by  a  small  endosperm  in  a  hollow  of  the  perisperm. 

Families:   i.  Nelumbiacez, 
a.  Cabombex, 
3.  Nymphaeaceae. 

B.  Polycarpa,    Parts  of  the   flowers  arranged  spirally  or  in  whorls,  when   in 

whorls  usually  dimerous  or  trimerous,  each  series  generally  consisting  of  more  than 

one  whorl,  rarely  in  four  pentamerous  whorls  (2);   gynzceum  consisting  of  one, 

several,  or  a  larger  number  of  monocarpellary  ovaries  (trimerous  and  unilocular  in  8), 

which  are  one-  or  many-seeded;  embryo  small;  endosperm  none  (8),  abundant,  or 

very  large  (9). 

Families:    i.  Ranunculaccz, 

2.  Dilleniacez, 

3.  Schizandrez, 

4.  Anonacez, 

5.  Magnoliacez, 

6.  Berberidez, 

7.  Menispermaccz, 

8.  Laurinez, 

9.  Myristicacez. 

C.  Crucj/lora.  Perianth-whorls  dimerous;  in  (3)  and  (4)  corolla  of  four  petals 
placed  diagonally ;  staminal  whorls  two  or  more,  each  consisting  of  two  stamens  or 
divisible  by  two ;  ovary  polycarpellary,  unilocular,  or  (spuriously)  bilocular,  or  multi- 
locular; seed  with  (i,  2)  or  without  endospenn. 

Families:    i.  Papaveracez, 

2.  Fumariacez, 

3.  Cruciferz, 

4.  Capparidez. 

IV.  Tetracycl^. 

Parts  of  the  flower  always  arranged  strictly  in  whorls ;  the  typical  number  of  whorls 
is  four,  the  calyx,  corolla,  andrcecium,  and  gynzceum  each  consisting  of  a  single  whorl; 
whorls  generally  pentamerous,  rarely  tetramerous  (very  rarely  dimerous  or  octamerous) ; 
any  one  of  the  whorls  may  be  entirely  wanting,  or  individual  members  may  be  abortive ; 
this  occurs  most  often  with  the  stamens  and  carpels.  I  ncrease  in  number  of  the  stamens 
usually  takes  place  by  the  interposition  of  one  perfect  or  imperfect  whorl  between  the 
members  of  the  typical  whorl  or  a  little  outside  it,  or  by  doubling  of  the  members,  or  by 
branching  of  the  original  staminal  leaves;  increase  in  number  of  the  staminal  whorls 
themselves  is  rare.  All  the  whorls  usually  alternate,  but  the  stamens  are  not  unfrequently 
superposed  on  the  petals.  A  tendency  prevails  in  all  the  sections  to  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  carpels  below  that  of  the  members  of  the  perianth-whorls ;  very  commonly 

I  u 
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there  are  only  two,  one  anterior  and  one  posterior.    Ovary  almost  always  single  i 
polycarpellary,  inferior  or  superior,  unilocular  or  multilocular. 

I.  GamopetalflB  or  Syxnpetaltt. 
The  petals  united  at  the  base  into  a  tube  or  cup ;'  corolla  never  wanting. 

A.  Anuocarp€i,  The  number  of  whorls  or  of  members  of  the  whorls  is  ne 
larger  than  the  typical  number ;  calyx  or  some  of  the  stamens  sometimes  iboit' 
carpels  usually  only  two,  one  anterior  and  one  posterior,  or  three  and  united  int 
single  ovary  *. 


Order  1.    Tabiflor». 

Families:   i.  Convolvulaceae  (including  Cuscutese), 

2,  Polemoniacexy 

3,  Hydrophyllaceae, 

4.  Boraginear, 

5.  Solanacex. 

Order  2.    Iiabiatlflorfls. 

Families :    i.  Scrophulariaceae, 

2.  Bignoniaceacy 

3.  Acanthacea^ 

4.  Gesneraceae, 

5.  Orobancheae, 

6.  Ramondieae, 

7.  Selagineae, 

8.  Globulariaceae, 

9.  Plantagineae, 

10.  Verbenaceae, 

11.  Labiatae. 

Order  3.    DiandrsB. 

Families:    i.  Oleaceae, 

2.  Jasminiaceae. 

Order  4.    Contortsa. 
Families:    i.  Gentianaceae, 

2.  Loganiaceae, 

3.  Strychnaceac, 

4.  Apocynaceae, 

5.  Asclepiadeae. 

b.  EpigynsB. 

Order  6.    Aggregate. 

Families:  i.  Rubiaceae, 

2.  Caprifoliaceae, 

3.  Valerianaceae, 

4.  Dipsacaceac 

Order  6.    SynandrsB. 
Families:  i.  Cucurbitaceae, 

2.  Campanulaceae, 

3.  Lobeliaceae, 

*  The  orders  are  arranged  mainly  after  Braun  and  Hanstein. 
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4.  Goodeniacex, 

5.  Stylidiese, 

6.  Calycereac, 

7.  Compositz. 

B.  hocarpa.  Carpels  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals  ^nd  petals,  usually  five, 
rarely  four,  and  coherent  into  a  generally  superior  ovary  (except  Order  i,  Family  i, 
where  there  are  only  two  median  carpels) ;  diminution  of  the  number  of  stamens 
docs  not  occur  (except  in  Order  i,  Family  i);  in  Orders  2  and  3,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  perfect  staminal  whorl  is  usually  interposed;  in  Order  i  the  stamens  are 
superposed  on  the  petals,  and  a  number  of  seeds  spring  from  an  elevated  axial 
placenta  in  the  unilocular  ovary ;  in  Orders  2  and  3  the  ovary  is  multilocular  and 
many-seeded. 

Order  1.    Primulinea. 
Families:  i.  Lentibulariacez, 

2.  Plumbaginex, 

3.  Primulaceae, 

4.  Myrsinacex. 

Order  2.    DiospyrineflB. 

Families:  i.  Sapotacex, 

2.  Ebenacese  (including  Styracacese). 

Order  8.    Bicomes. 

Families:  i.  Epacrideae, 

2.  Pyrolacea:, 

3.  Monotropeae, 

4.  Rhodoracese, 

5.  Ericacez, 

6.  Vaccinieae. 


n.    EleutheropetalflB  or  DialypetalflB. 

Petals  free,  sometimes  wanting. 

C.  Eucycla,  Corolla  very  rarely  wanting;  stamens  very  commonly  twice  or 
three  times  as  many  as  petals  by  the  interposition  of  a  perfect  or  even  double 
(Orders  6, 7)  whorl,  or  by  the  interposition  of  an  imperfect  whorl  differing  in  number 
from  the  corolla  (Order  5) ;  in  the  isostemonous  flowers  the  stamens  are  sometimes 
superposed  on  the  petals  (Order  4),  or  the  original  stamens  branch  (especially  in 
Orders  2,  3,  and  8);  the  number  of  carpels  often  the  same  as  that  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  (Orders  7,  8),  but  commonly  less — two,  three,  or  four;  ovary  unilocular 
with  parietal  placentae  in  Order  i,  in  the  others  multilocular;  seed  generally  without 
endosperm. 

Order  1.    Parietales. 

Families:  i.  Resedacex, 

2.  Violaceae, 

3.  Frankeniaceae, 

4.  Loasaceae, 

5.  Turneraceae, 

6.  Papayaceae, 

7.  Passifloraceae, 

8.  Bixacea?, 

9.  Samydacea:, 
10.  Cistineae. 

u  u  2 
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Order  2.    Quttifera. 

Families:  i.  Salicineae, 

2.  Tamariscineae, 

3.  Reaumuriaceae, 

4.  Hypericinex, 

5.  Clusiaceae, 

6.  Marcgraviaceae, 

7.  Tcmstroemiaceac, 

8.  Chlaenaceae, 

9.  Dipterocarpeae. 

Order  3.    Hesperida. 

Families:  i.  Aurantiaceae, 

2.  M eliaceae  (including  Cedreleac), 

3.  Humiriaceae, 

4.  Erythroxylaceae, 

Order  4.    FrangulinsB. 

Families:  i.Ampelideac, 

2.  Rhamnaceacy 

3.  Celastrineae,  • 

4.  Staphyleaceae, 

5.  Aquifoliaceae, 

6.  Hippocrateaceae, 

7.  Pittosporeac, 

Order  6.    JESsoulinsB. 

Families:  i.  Malpighiaceae, 

2.  Sapindaceae, 

a.  Acerineac, 

b.  Sapindeae, 

c.  Hippocastaneae, 

3.  Tropaeolaceae, 

4.  Polygalaceae. 

Order  6.     Terebinthins. 

Families:  i.  Terebinthaceac, 

a.  Anacardiaceae, 

b.  Burseraceae, 

c.  Amyrideae, 

2.  Rutaceae, 

a.  Ruteae, 

b.  Diosmeae, 

c.  Xanthoxyleae, 

d.  Simarubeac,  . 

3.  Ochnaceae. 

Order  7.    Gruinales. 

Families:  1.  Balsaminea?, 

2.  Limnanthaceae, 

3.  Linaceae, 

4.  Oxalideae, 

5.  Geraniaceae, 

,    6.  Zygophyllaceae. 
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Order  8.    Columnifer». 
Families:  i.  Sterculiacez, 

2.  Byttneriacex, 

3.  Tiliaceae, 

4.  Malvaceae. 

Order  9.    Tricocca  \ 
Families:  i.  Euphorbiaceac, 

a.  Euphorbieae, 

b.  Acalypheac; 
2.  Phyllanthacese, 

a.  Phyllantheae, 

b.  Buxinez. 

D.  CentrospenntB,  Corolla  usually  wanting  (except  in  Fam.  6) ;  stamens  fewer 
or  more  often  more  numerous  than  the  sepals,  in  the  last  case  generally  double  as 
many  (4  or  6) ;  orary  usually  superior  and  unilocular,  with  one  or  more  basal  often 
campylotropous  ovules,  less  often  multilocular  with  central  placentation. 

Order  1.    Caryophylline». 
Families:  i.  Nyctaginex, 

2.  Chenopodiaceae, 

3.  Amaranthaceae, 

4.  Phytolaccaceac, 

5.  Portulacaceae, 

6.  Garyophylleae : 

a.  Paronychieac, 

b.  Sclerantheae, 

c.  Alsineae, 

d.  Sileneas. 

E.  D'ucopbortt,  Ovary  inferior  (Order  i)  or  half  inferior  or  even  superior,  and 
then  (Order  a,  Family  5)  carpels  distinct;  carpels  as  many  as  or  fewer  than 
sepals  and  petals  (often  two) ;  M^hen  the  ovary  is  inferior  or  half  inferior  a  necta- 
riferous disc  usually  occurs  between  the  styles  and  the  stamens;  stamens  equal 
in  number  to  sepals  and  petals  (Order  i )  or  twice  as  many,  or  even  a  still  larger 

"number;    calyx-limb  usually  obsolete   in   Order  i ;    seed  generally  with   copious 

endosperm. 

Order  1.    XJmbelliflors. 

Families:  1.  Umbel liferae, 

3.  Araliaceae, 

3.  Cornaceac. 

Order  2.    8axifragine»  ^. 
Families:  i.  Saxifragaceae  (including  Hydrangeae, 

Escallonicap,  and  Cunoniaceae), 

2.  Grossulariaceac  (?), 

3.  Philadelpheae  (?), 

4.  Francoaceae  (?), 

5.  Crassulaceae  (?). 

V.    PERIGYNiE. 

Flower  displaying  a  tendency  towards  the  perigynous  structure.  An  annular  body 
\  elevated  from  the  floral  axis  bearing  the  perianth  and  the  stamens,  and  enveloping 
be  gynaeceum  as  a  cup-,  saucer-,  or  um-likc  receptacle ;  or  it  becomes  adherent  in  its 

*  The  position  of  this  order  is  doubtful. 

'  The  position  of  the  families  marked  (?)  is  doubtful. 
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growth  to  the  carpels  (6,  Order  2,  Family  2).     In  a  few  families  which  are  placed  here 
provisionally  (B,  Order  3,  Families  4-6)  the  ovary  is  truly  inferior. 

A.  Calyci/lonB.  Perianth  simple,  either  sepaloid  or  petaloid  and  usually  tetn- 
merous ;  the  tubular  receptacle  is  generally  of  the  same  nature,  and  in  Family  j  is 
even  quadripartite,  corresponding  to  the  four  perianth-leaves  and  to  the  four  stamens 
superposed  on  them  (see  Fig.  370) ;  stamens  fewer  than,  as  many  as,  or  twice  as 
many  as  the  perianth-leaves;  ovary  monocarpellary,  rarely  bilocular,  with  one  or  a 
few  seeds ;  seed  with  little  or  no  endosperm. 

Order  1.    Thymel»ine». 
Families:  i.  Thymelaeaceac, 

2.  Elaeagnacex, 

3.  Proteaceac. 

6.  Corolli/loriB,  Calyx,  corolla,  and  androecium  placed  on  a  flat  (Order  i)  or 
cup-shaped  receptacle,  or  on  one  hollowed  out  into  a  deep  urn-shape  (Order  2  and 
in  part  3),  which  is  often  (Order  2)  thick  and  succulent  (as  in  the  Apple,  Rose-hip, 
&c.) ;  sepals  distinct  or  coherent  (Order  i);  petals  always  distinct  (corolla  dialy- 
petalous) ;  the  two  perianth- whorls  usually  pentamerous,  sometimes  tetramerous; 
stamens  as  many  as  or  twice  as  many  as  (Order  i)  sepals  and  petals,  or  a  much 
larger  number  (Order  2),  in  Order  3,  Family  3,  commonly  branched;  gynacceum 
composed  of  one  (Order  i,  and  in  part  2)  or  several  or  a  large  number  of  mono- 
carpellary ovaries;  or  (in  Order  3)  ovary  polycarpellary,  and  sometimes  inferior 
(Families  4-6). 

Order  1.    Ijeguminosad. 

Families:  i.  Mimosex, 

2.  Swartzieae, 

3.  Cxsalpinex, 

4.  Papilionaceae. 

Order  2.    Bosiflors. 

Families:   i.  Calycanthacese, 

2.  Pomeae, 

3.  Rosaceae, 

4.  Sanguisorbea*, 

5.  Dryadeae, 

6.  Spiraccar, 

7.  Amygdaleae, 

8.  Chrysobalaneff. 

Order  3.    MyrtiflorcB. 

Families:  i.  Lythrarieae, 

2.  Melastomaceac, 

3.  Myrtaceae, 

4.  Combretaceae, 

5.  CEnothereae, 

6.  Haloragideae. 

Fantiliej  of  unknoivn  or  very  doubtful  e^nity, 
Balanophorae.  Hippurideae.  Polygonaceae.  Elatineae. 


ea;,Y 


Santalaceac.  Callitrichaceae.  Begoniaceae.  Casuarinec 


Loranthaceae.  Ceratophyllaceae.        Mesembryanthemeae.  Myricaceae. 

Tetragon  ieae.  

Podostemoneae.  Empetraceae.  Cactaceae.  Juglandex. 

*  The  position  of  these  families  here  is  very  doabtfol. 
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PHYSIOLOGY. 


CHAPTER    I. 

MOLECULAR    FORCES     IN     THE     PLANT. 

Sect.  i.  —  The  Condition  of  Aggregation  of  organised  structures  i. 
Cell-walls,  starch-grains,  and  protoplasmic  structures  consist,  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, at  every  point  that  can  be  seen  even  under  the  microscope,  of  a  combination 
t>f  solid  material  with  water.  If  these  organised  structures  are  placed  in  a  sub- 
stance capable  of  removing  water,  a  part  of  their  aqueous  contents  is  withdrawn ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  in  contact  with  aqueous  solutions  possessing 
certain  chemical  properties  and  of  a  proper  temperature,  they  absorb  more  water. 
The  volume  alters  with  the  change  in  the  proportion  of  water ;  loss  of  water  causes 
diminution,  absorption  of  water  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  volume.  Since 
the  absorption  of  water  occasions  a  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  (air-dry 
starch  rises  2®  or  3°  C.  when  mixed  with  water  of  the  same  temperature),  it  must 
be  supposed  that  the  water  becomes  denser  as  it  is  absorbed*.  Within  certain  limits 
these  variations  in  the  proportion  of  water  may  occur  without  occasioning  any  per« 
manent  change  in  the  intimate  structure ;  but  if,  with  a  higher  temperature  and  in 
the  presence  of  chemical  reagents,  the  proportion  falls  below  a  certain  minimum 
or  exceeds  a  certain  maximum,  permanent  changes  of  the  intimate  structure  take 
place  which  can  no  longer  be  reversed ;  and  the  internal  organisation  of  the  body 
becomes  partially  or  entirely  destroyed. 


'  See  Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Experimental-Physiologic,  p.  398  et  seq. — Nageli  u.  Schwendener, 
Das  Mikroscop,  p.  42a  €i»tq. ;  compare  also  Book  I  of  this  work,  p.  28  et  seq, — Cramer,  Naturforbch* 
Gesells.  in  Zurich,  Nov.  8,  1869. 

*  Jmigk,  in  Pogg.  Ami.  1865,  vol.  125.  p.  292  ei  seq. 
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These  facts,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other  phenomena,  first  led  Nigeli 
to  the  hypothesis  that  organised  bodies  consist  of  isolated  particles  or  Micella^ 
between  which  the  water  penetrates,  and  which  are  solid  and  relatively  unchange- 
able, and  invisible  even  with  the  most  powerful  microscopes.  Every  micella  of  a 
saturated  organised  body  is,  on  this  hypothesis,  surrounded  by  layers  of  water  bjr 
which  the  adjacent  micellae  are  completely  separated  from  one  another.  These 
micellae  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  various  sizes,  and  it  is  evident  a  priori  that,  if 
the  thickness  of  the  aqueous  envelope  is  the  same,  larger  micellae  will  form  i 
denser,  smaller  micella)  a  less  dense  substance ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
conversely  that  the  layers  and  lamellae  of  organised  bodies  of  different  densities, 
especially  those  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  starch-grains,  are  composed  of  micellae  of 
different  sizes ;  and  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  water  in  such  cases  leads  to 
the  hypothesis  that  the  densest  substance  consists  of  micellae  which  are  several 
thousand  times  larger  than  those  of  the  more  watery  substance.  As  the  micellae 
increase  in  size,  the  densit/  of  the  whole  substance  is  moreover  increased  by  the 
smaller  distance  that  intervenes  between  them,  so  that  larger  micellae  are  separated 
from  one  another  by  thinner  layers  of  water.  The  changes  in  volume  of  organised 
bodies  due  to  the  removal  of  water  or  its  absorption  depend,  according  to  this  view, 
on  the  fact  that  when  swelling  takes  place  the  micellae  are  forced  further  apart  \sf 
the  water  which  penetrates  between  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  when  water  is 
removed  they  approach  one  another  in  proportion  as  the  water  is  withdrawn  from 
their  'interstices. 

The  forces  which  are  concerned  in  these  processes  in  the  interior  of  an  organ- 
ised body  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds : — (i)  the  Cohesion  within  each  separate 
micella  impermeable  to  water,  which  is  itself  an  aggregate  of  molecules  and  atoms; 
(2)  the  Attraction  of  the  adjacent  micellae  for  one  another,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  tend  mutually  to  approach ;  and  (3)  the  Attraction  of  the  surfaces  of  the  micella 
for  the  absorbed  water,  which  counteracts  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  neighbouring 
micella?. 

In  starch-grains,  cell-walls,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  crystalloids',  the  absorbed 
water  is  not  deposited  uniformly  in  all  directions ;  the  micellae  are,  on  the  contrary, 


*  [The  term  Micella  was  applied  by  Nageli  to  the  aggregates  of  molecules  of  which  organised 
bodies  consist  in  the  second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Microscope  (1877).  Pfeffer,  in  his  Osmotische 
Untersuchungen,  published  in  the  same  year,  applies  the  general  term  tagma  to  all  aggregates  of 
molecules,  and  the  term  syn'agma  to  bodies  which  are  built  up  of  tagmata.  In  his  Thcoric  dcr 
Gahrung  (1879),  Nageli  gives  the  following  definitions  of  the  terms  which  he  suggests  for  describing 
the  constitution  of  matter: — Atom,  the  ultimate  particle  of  a  chemical  element:  MoIeevU,  an  aggregate 
of  atoms,  and  hence  the  ultimate  particle  of  a  chemical  compound:  Pleon,  an  aggregate  of  molecules 
which,  like  the  molecule,  can  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  without  a  change  in  its  chemical 
nature ;  examples  of  this  are  afforded  by  compound  salts  («.  g.  alum),  and  by  salts  which  contiia 
water  of  crystallisation  {hydropleon)  :  Micella^  like  the  pleon,  an  aggregate  of  molecules,  but  diflering 
from  the  pleon  in  that  it  consists  of  a  much  larger  number  of  molecules,  and  in  that  increase  or 
decrease  of  size  does  not  affect  its  chemical  constitution;  in  this  latter  respect  it  behaves  like  a 
crystal.  The  micellae  may  combine  to  form  a  Micellar  Aggregate  {Micellverband),  and  this  may  be 
so  large  that  it  is  readily  visible ;  the  cr>'stalloids  are  examples  of  large  micellar  aggregates.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Atom,  Molecule,  and  Pleon  are  chemical  ideas,  whereas  the  Micella  and  the 
Micellar  Aggregate  are  purely  physical.] 

'  [Sec  Book  1.  p.  49,  on  Crystalloids.] 
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forced  further  from  one  another  in  certain  directions,  as  is  clearly  seen  upon  the 
change  of  form  of  the  whole,  from  the  formation  of  fissures,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  effects  of  the  tensions  thus  caused  in  the  interior  of  the  body  is  the  fact 
that  when  swelling  takes  place  particular  dimensions  may  even  decrease ;  thus,  for 
example,  the  layers  of  stratification  of  bast-fibres  become  very  considerably  shorter 
when  they  swell  up  under  the  influence  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  coils  of  the  spiral 
striadon  becoming  closer  and  larger  in  circumference.  Crystalloids  change  their 
angles  several  degrees  when  they  swell.  These  phenomena  are  explicable  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  micellar  forces  in  the  interior  of  organised  substances  vary 
in  intensity  in  different  directions  ;  and  this  again  is  conceivable  only  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  form  of  the  micellae  is  not  spherical.  Nageli  and  Schwendener 
obtained  a  deeper  insight  into  these  laws  by  a  very  careful  observation  of  the  phe- 
nomena produced  by  polarised  light  in  cell-walls,  starch-grains,  and  crystalloids'. 
They  inferred  from  these  facts  a  crystalline  structure  of  the  individual  micella?,  and 
that  the  crystals  are  doubly  refractive  and  have  two  optical  axes  whicTi  are  so 
arranged,  at  least  in  the  greater  number,  that  one  axis  of  elasticity  within  each 
micella  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls  is  placed  radially,  but  the  two  other  axes 
of  elasticity  tangentially.  In  crystalloids  the  micellae  are  probably  arranged  as  in 
true  crystals,  but  separated  also  by  layers  of  water  parallel  to  the  faces  or  lines  of 
cleavage. 

The  behaviour  of  chlorophyll-granules  and  of  colourless  protoplasm  towards 
polarised  light,  as  well  as  under  the  addition  and  removal  of  water,  is  at  present  but 
little  known ;  and  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  form  of  their  micellae  is  therefore  not 
jet  possible. 

The  solid  micellae  of  one  and  the  same  organised  body  which  art  separated 
by  aqueous  envelopes  always  vary  in  their  chemical  nature ;  so  that  at  every  visible 
point  micellae  which  possess  chemically  different  properties  lie  by  the  side  of  and 
among  one  another  separated  by  layers  of  water.  In  starch-grains,  cell-walls,  and 
crystalloids  this  fact  is  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  certain  substances  are 
extracted  by  the  application  of  certain  solvents,  while  other  substances  remain  behind, 
constituting  what  is  called  the  skeleton.  This  skeleton  is  of  course  less  dense  than 
the  original  substance ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  extraction  has  taken  place  at  all 
visible  points,  without  the  external  form  or  internal  structure  having  undergone  any 
essential  change.  Thus,  for  example,  a  skeleton  of  cellulose  remains  behind  when 
the  lignin  has  been  extracted  from  wood-fibres  by  maceration  in  nitric  acid  and 
potassic  chlorate  ;  and  again,  a  skeleton  of  silica  remains  behind  with  all  the  opdcal 
properties  of  the  cell-wall  when  the  organic  substance  has  been  burnt  away.  In  the 
same  manner  a  grain  of  starch  leaves  behind  a  skeleton  containing  very  litde  solid 
material  when  the  granulose  has  been  extracted  by  saliva  or  some  other  reagent. 
From  cr}'stalloids  also  a  skeleton  in  this  sense  of  the  term  containing  very  little  solid 
matter  can  be  obtained  by  the  solution  of  a  part  of  their  substance.  The  properties 
of  these  skeletons  show  that  the  micellae  which  remain  behind  after  solution  of  the 
resf  still  occupy  essentially  the  same  position  and  are  endowed  with  the  same  forces 


*  Hofmeistcr    (Handbuch  der  phys.   Hot.  vol.  I.  p.  34S)    has  arrived  at  altogether  dilTcrent 
conclusions,  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
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as  before;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  extracted  substance  lay  pre\TousIy 
between  these  micellae  without  being  contained  in  them.  This  view  is  also  more  or 
less  probable  in  the  case  of  chlorophyll-granules  and  protoplasm ;  in  the  former  the 
fundamental  protoplasmic  substance  remains  behind  as  a  very  solid  skeleton  when 
the  green  colouring  matter  is  extracted  by  ether,  alcohol,  oil,  &c.  Very  different 
substances  are  certainly  combined  in  the  protoplasm ;  and  when  a  naked  primordial 
cell  secretes  a  cell-wall,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  micellae  which  form  the  cell-wall 
were  previously  distributed  between  those  of  the  protoplasm,  and  only  change  their 
position  and  their  chemical  nature  when  they  are  secreted  in  the  formation  of  the 
cell-wair ;  the  protoplasm  which  remains  behind  retaining  essentially  its  original 
properties.  The  same  is  the  case  when  grains  of  starch  or  chlorophyll-granules 
are  formed  in  the  protoplasm.  A  fundamental  substance  is  clearly  present  in  the 
protoplasm  which  always  retains  the  essential  properties  of  protoplasm  ;  but  varioas 
other  substances  penetrate  between  its  micellae  which  are  afterwards  excreted.  This 
is  especially  observable  in  the  formation  of  zygospores  and  swarmspores. 

The  nutrition  and  growth  of  organised  structures  takes  place,  as  has  already 
been  shown  in  Book  I,  by  intussusception  ;  the  nutrient  solution  penetrates  between 
the  micellae  already  in  existence,  and  either  occasions  by  apposition  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  individual  micellae,  or  new  micellae  of  small  size  are  produced  in  the 
spaces  filled  with  water,  which  then  increase  by  the  apposition  of  new  matter,  or  the 
increase  takes  place  in  both  ways  at  different  points.  The  increase  in  surface  of  the 
cell-wall,  starch-grain,  &c.  is  therefore  brought  about  by  the  micellae  being  forced 
apart  from  within.  Connected  with  the  growth  of  the  micellae  already  in  existence 
and  with  the  formation  of  new  ones  is  a  continual  disturbance  of  the  osmotic  eqoi- 
librium  bel%*een  the  surrounding  fluid  (the  cell-sap  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
see  p.  62)  and  that  within  the  body,  which  has  the  effect  of  constantly  drawing  fresh 
particles  from  the  surrounding  fluid  to  the  interior  of  the  body  which  is  undergoing 
augmentation. 

Chemical  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  body  are  also  alwa}*^  con- 
nected with  these  processes  of  growth.  The  nutrient  fluid  which  penetrates  from 
without  contains  in  fact  the  material  for  the  formation  of  micellae  of  a  definite 
chemical  nature ;  but  this  material  is  chemically  different  from  the  micellae  which 
it  produces.  Thus  starch-grains  are  nourished  by  a  fluid  which  clearly  does  not 
contain  any  starch  in  solution ;  and  again  the  cell-wall  grows  by  the  absorption  of 
substances  out  of  the  protoplasm  which  are  not  dissolved  cellulose.  The  colouring 
matter  of  the  chlorophyll  arises  in  the  interior  of  the  chlorophyll -granule ;  and  the 
substances  by  which  the  protoplasm  is  nourished  by  intussusception  are  clearly 
only  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  protoplasm,  as  is  shown  in  particular  by  naked 
Plasmodia  and  by  unicellular  Algae  and  Fungi.  Growth  by  intussusception  is 
therefore  connected  not  only  with  a  continual  disturbance  of  the  molecular  equi- 
librium, but  also  with  chemical  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  growing  structure. 
Chemical  compounds  of  the  most  various  kinds  meet  between  the  micellae  of  an 


*  [According  to  Schmitz  (Sitzbcr.  d.  Niederrhein.  Gcs.  f.  Natur.  und  Heilkunde,  Bonn.  i88o\ 
the  cell-wall  is  formed,  at  least  in  the  cases  which  he  observed,  by  the  actual  conversion  of  a 
peripheral  layer  of  protoplasm  into  cellulose.] 
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organised  body,  so  that  they  act  upon  and  decompose  one  another.  It  is  certain 
that  all  growth  continues  only  so  long  as  the  growing  parts  of  the  cell  are  exposed 
to  atmospheric  air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  has  an  oxidising  effect  on  the  chemical 
compounds  contained  in  the  organised  structure ;  with  every  act  of  growth  carbon 
dioxide  is  produced  and  evolved.  The  equilibrium  of  the  chemical  forces  is  also 
continually  disturbed  by  the  necessary  production  of  heat;  and  this  may  also  be 
accompanied  by  electrical  action.  The  movements  of  the  atoms  and  molecules 
within  a  growing  organised  body  represent  a  definite  amount  of  work,  and  the  equi- 
valent forces  are  set  free  by  chemical  changes.  The  essence  of  organisation  and 
of  life  lies  in  this :  —  that  organised  structures  are  capable  of  a  constant  internal 
change ;  and  that,  as  long  as  they  are  in  contact  with  water  and  with  oxygenated 
air,  only  a  portion  of  their  forces  remains  in  equilibrium  even  in  their  interior,  and 
determines  the  form  or  framework  of  the  whole;  while  new  forces  are  constantly 
being  set  free  by  chemical  changes  between  and  in  the  molecules,  which  forces  in 
their  turn  occasion  further  changes.  This  depends  essentially  on  the  peculiarity  of 
micellar  structure,  which  permits  dissolved  and  gaseous  (absorbed)  substances  to 
penetrate  from  without  into  every  point  of  the  interior,  and  to  be  again  conveyed 
outwards. 

This  internal  instability  attains  its  highest  degree  in  chlorophyll-granules  and  pro- 
toplasm. In  the  former  chemical  processes  take  place  with  great  energy  and  activity 
under  the  influence  of  light,  such  as  the  formation  of  the  green  colouring  matter  and 
of  starch ;  and  when  deprived  of  light  other  chemical  changes  at  once  ensue,  which 
terminate  only  with  the  complete  destruction  of  the  entire  chlorophyll-granule.  The 
remarkable  properties  of  protoplasm,  which  we  have  already  examined  from  different 
sides  in  discussing  the  structure  of  the  cell,  attain  their  climax  in  its  spontaneous 
automatic  power  of  motion,  and  in  its  capacity  of  assuming  different  forms  and 
changing  both  its  shape  and  its  internal  state,  and  therefore  of  bringing  into  action 
internal  forces,  even  when  corresponding  impulses  from  without  cannot  be  observed. 
It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  in  detail  into  the  explanation  of  these  remarkable  facts ; 
but  they  will  be  understood,  at  least  generally  and  to  a  certain  extent,  if  it  is  borne 
m  mind  that  neither  the  chemical  nor  the  molecular  forces  are  ever  in  equilibrium  in 
the  protoplasm ;  that  the  most  various  elementary  substances  are  present  in  it  in  the 
most  various  combinations ;  that  fresh  impulses  to  the  disturbance  of  the  internal 
equilibrium  are  constantly  being  given  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  and  that  energy  is  continually  being  set  free  at  the  expense  of  the  substance  of 
the  protoplasm  itself,  which  must  lead  to  the  most  complex  actions  in  a  substance  of 
so  complicated  a  structure.  Every  impulse  from  without,  even  when  imperceptible, 
must  call  forth  a  complicated  play  of  internal  movements,  of  which  we  are  able  to 
perceive  only  the  ultimate  effect  in  an  external  change  of  form. 

The  destruction  of  the  micellar  structure  of  organised  bodies  may  take  place  in 
many  different  ways,  and  affords  an  insight  into  many  physiological  processes. 

The  most  important  forces  by  which  the  micellar  condition  of  organic  substances 
is  pennanently  altered  are  changes  in  temperature,  chemical  reagents,  and  substances 
which  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  water.  But  these  agencies  do  not  in  general 
cause  destruction  until  they  have  exceeded  a  definite  degree  of  intensity ;  while  dif- 
ferent changes  of  temperature  and  different  states  of  concentration  of  the  reagents 
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not  unfrequently  give  rise  to  phenomena  differing  not  only  in  degree  but  even  in  kind. 
The  effect  of  most  external  influences  depends  moreover  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  substance  which  forms  the  materia]  and  micellar  framework  of 
an  organised  body.  Cell-wails '  and  starch-grains  for  instance  differ  from  crystalloids, 
chlorophyll -granules,  and  protoplasm,  since  the  former  consist  mainly  of  carijo-hydratet 
insoluble  in  water,  the  latter  chiefly  of  albuminoids. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  selected  from  the  great 
mass  of  existing  observations,  which  are,  however,  still  incomplete. 

(a)  Ttmftraturf  does  not  usually  cause  any  strikbi 
or  permanent  change  or  destruction  of  organisation  till 
it  exceeds  50°,  or  sometimes  even  60°  C,  even  when 
the  substance  affected  is  completely  saturated  with 
water.  Air-dry  organised  bodies  can  generally  bear 
much  higher  temperatures  without  injury.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  denser  portions  of  a  starch-grain  whkh 
is  saturated  with  water  are  not  converted  into  paste 
below  6s°  C,  while  the  more  watery  portions  undergo 
this  change  at  55°  C.  (Nageli),  the  capacity  for  absorb- 
ing water  and  in  consequence  the  volume  then  in- 
creasing enormously.  Payen  gives  the  increase  in 
volume  of  starch  in  water  at  60'  C,  as  143  p,  c^  at  70* 
to  7i°C,  as  lass  p.  c,  the  starch  originally  containing, 
according  to  Nageli,  only  from  40  to  70  p.  c.  water. 
Air-dry  starch  must  be  heated  to  nearly  200°  C.  before 
its  power  of  absorbing  water  materially  increases;  bnl 
it  is  then  changed  chemically  and  converted  into  dex- 
trine. The  corresponding  action  of  temperature  on 
cellulose  is  not  yet  accurately  known,  but  it  is  certainly 
different  from  that  on  starch.  Like  albuminoids,  proto- 
plasmic structures  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  these 
substances  are,  when  saturated,  coagulated  by  a  tem- 
perature of  from  50'  to  60°  C,  while  when  air-dry  they 
can  stand  much  higher  temperatures  without  their 
micellar  structure  being  destroyed'.  The  remarkable 
difference  in  (he  action  of  temperature  on  saturated 
starch  on  the  one  hand  and  on  saturated  protoplasm 
on  the  other  hand  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
former  case  the  power  of  absorbing  water  is  enor- 
mously increased ;  its  structure  becomes  looser  and 
more  easily  susceptible  lo  chemical  action  ;  while  the 
coagulation  of  protoplasm  diminishes  its  power  d  ab- 
sorbing water  and  the  mobility  of  its  micellx,  and 
Increases  its  power  of  resisting  chemical  action.  Thii 
difference  is  also  manifest  when  the  change  of  micellar 
structure  is  caused  by  acids;  and  in  this  respiect  nonnil 
cellulose  behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  starch. 

cid)  when  greatly  diluted  cause  starch-grains  and 
cellulose  at  the  ordinary  temperature  to  swell  up  much  more  violently  than  pure  water, 
without  however  destroying  their  organisation  ;  and  the  previous  condition  returns  when 
the  acid  is  washed  out.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  acids  are  more  highly  concentrated. 


(A)  Atidi  (especially  sulphur 


'  The  ccll-«all   I  sujipo^e  here  and  in  ihc  seciucl  lo  be  neither  ct 
'  Sec  SauliK,  Ilaiulbuch  <lcr  Ki  peri  mental- 1 'h^Moloi^ic,  pp.  63  </  mj. 


colariscd,  lignilial,  ix 
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a  violent  swelling  takes  place  in  cellulose  and  starch-grains,  and  they  pass  into  a  pasty 
state.  Protoplasmic  substances,  on  the  contrary,  coagulate,  as  they  do  under  the  in- 
fluence of  higher  temperatures.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  finally  completely  destroys 
the  micellar  structure  of  both  with  a  smaller  or  larger  amount  of  chemical  change,  and 
they  deliquesce. 

(c)  Solution  rf  Potash  acts  on  starch-grains  like  sulphuric  acid,  especially  in  causing 
them  to  swell  up.  Its  action  on  protoplasmic  substances  is  on  the  other  hand  very 
diflferent  from  that  of  acids ;  if  the  solution  is  dilute  they  swell  up  strongly  or  deliquesce, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  protoplasm  and  the  nucleus  of  very  young  cells  (the 
nuclei  of  older  cells  often  resist  the  action  strongly).  But  in  a  highly  concentrated 
solution  of  potash  protoplasmic  structures  often  retain  their  form  and  apparently  their 
structure;  they  neither  coagulate  nor  deliquesce.  The  fundamental  destruction  of  their 
micellar  structure  which  has  nevertheless  taken  place  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 
immediately  deliquesce  if  water  is  added  copiously. 

(</)  Mechanical  Influences.  Organised  structures  bear  without  injury  mechanical  forces 
such  as  pressure,  impact,  or  slight  traction ;  they  are  either  sufficiently  elastic,  like  starch- 
grains  and  cell-walls,  again  to  bring  into  equilibrium  the  changes  which  are  thus  caused 
in  their  internal  tension  and  external  form ;  or  they  are  inelastic  like  protoplasm  and 
chlorophyll-granules,  and  can  then  equalise  small  passive  changes  of  form  in  another  way. 
But  stronger  forces  cause  disruptions  of  the  micellx  which  cannot  be  again  effaced. 
The  micellar  structure  of  the  separated  portions  may  however  still  be  perfectly  retained, 
as  is  shown  by  fragments  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls.  This  is  still  more  evident 
in  motile  protoplasm,  where  the  separated  portions  of  the  previously  continuous  sub- 
stance behave  like  so  many  individuals,  and  have  the  power  of  independent  motion; 
as,  for  example,  separated  portions  of  plasmodia,  the  detached  halves  of  the  rotating 
protoplasm  in  the  root-hairs  of  Hydrocbaris  when  contracted  by  a  solution  of  sugar,  &c. 
In  the  same  manner  two  or  more  separated  portions  of  protoplasm  may  unite  into  a 
whole,  as  in  the  formation  of  large  plasmodia  and  of  zygospores,  the  fertilisation  of 
oogonia,  &c.  The  only  purely  mechanical  mode  in  which  complete  destruction  of  an 
organic  structure  can  be  accomplished  is  by  crushing;  i.e,  by  complete  disseverance 
of  its  micellz  and  their  subsequent  promiscuous  intermixture.  In  this  case  a  chemical 
change  usually  directly  follows  the  mechanical  destruction  of  the  micellar  structure  of 
the  protoplasmic  substance.  In  some  cell- walls  the  mere  interruption  of  continuity  by 
a  cut  causes  striking  changes  in  the  adjoining  and  the  more  distant  parts ;  thus,  accord- 
ing to  Nageli,  cell-walls  of  Schizomeris  that  have  been  cut  through  become  shorter  and 
thicker  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

(e)  Changes  in  the  micellar  structure  of  organised  structures  caused  by  injurious 
influences  determining  their  death  are  often  accompanied  by  striking  changes  in  their 
relations  to  diffusion.  With  respect  to  starch  and  cellulose  but  little  is  known  in  this 
respect ;  but  the  phenomena  connected  with  protoplasm,  including  the  nucleus,  are  very 
remarkable  ^  Normal  living  protoplasm  docs  not,  for  example,  absorb  any  colouring 
material  from  the  surrounding  solution ;  but  as  soon  as  it  has  been  killed  by  heat  or  by 
a  chemical  reagent,  the  dissolved  colouring  material  not  merely  penetrates  into  it,  but 
accumulates  in  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the  dead  protoplasm  appears  of  a  much  deeper 
colour  than  the  surrounding  solution  of  the  colouring  substance.  Starch  and  cellulose, 
on  the  contrary,  even  in  a  fresh  unchanged  condition,  absorb  from  a  solution  of  iodine 
a  comparatively  much  larger  quantity  of  iodine  than  of  the  solvent,  and  become  of  a 
much  deeper  colour  than  the  surrounding  solution  ;  the  colour  is  also  different,  usually 
blue,  while  the  surrounding  solution  is  yellowish  brown.  The  protoplasm  which  fills  the 
cells  and  has  been  killed  in  any  manner,  by  frost,  heat,  or  chemical  agents,  is  more 


*  Nageli,  Pflanzenphysiologische  Untcrsuchungen,  vol.  I.  ]\  -^  et  seq. — Hugo  de  Vrics,  Sur  la 
penn^bilite  du  protoplasm  des  bettcraves.  Arch.  Neerland.  vol.  VI,  1871  :  [also  id.,  Unters.  ueh. 
die  Mechanischen  Ursachen  dcr  ZeiUtreckung,  1877. — Pfcffer,  Osmotische  Untcrsuchungen.] 
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permeable  (whether  cellulose  is  so  also  is  not  known) ;  it  allows  the  cell-sap,  which  in 
living  and  growing  cells  is  always  subject  to  high  pressure,  to  filter  out  as  if  it  had 
become  porous.  This  is  well  seen  when  coloured  cells  or  tissue  are  froa^n  or  heated 
above  50°  C. ;  they  then  ^llow  their  coloured  contents  to  diffuse  out,  which  thej  do 
not  do  when  living. 

(/)  The  true  nature  of  the  change  which  the  micellar  structure  of  moist  organ- 
ised  bodies  undergoes  by  heating  above  50**  or  60**  C,  or  when  they  are  made  to  swell 
up  strongly  by  treatment  with  acids  or  alkalies,  is  considered  by  Nageli  to  lie  in  the 
destruction  of  the  crystalline  micellae.  In  the  case  of  starch-grains  and  cell-walls  this 
view  is  supported  by  a  few  facts  which  have  hitherto  not  been  explained  in  any  other 
manner.  The  increase  of  the  power  of  absorbing  water  under  such  conditions  is  then 
explained  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  number  of  particles  which  attract  water  is  increased 
and  their  size  diminished  by  the  destruction  of  the  micellae;  and  this  must  necessariljr 
be  connected  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  water  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  volume.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  denser  layers  of  starch-grains  and  cell- 
walls  become  under  these  circumstances  homogeneous  with  the  least  dense  and  most 
watery  layers.  But  since  the  denser  layers  probably  consist  of  large,  the  less  dense 
layers  of  small  micellae,  the  explanation  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  large  micellae 
of  the  dense  substance  are  broken  up  into  a  number  of  small  micellae,  and  thus 
become  similar  to  those  of  the  less  dense  substance.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given  of  the  fact  that  when  the  organised  structure  is  changed  by  undergoing  strong 
swelling,  the  optical  properties  of  starch  and  cellulose  also  undergo  change;  their  pre- 
vious action  on  polarised  light  disappearing  altogether.  This  is  also  explained  if  we 
suppose  that  under  the  action  of  these  agents  the  micellae  which  produce  the  Oftkal 
effect  lose  their  form,  and  that  their  fragments  are  irregularly  intermixed. 

How  far  these  views  can  be  applied  also  to  protoplasmic  structures  and  their  coagu- 
lation remains  at  present  uncertain. 

(g)  The  disorganisation  of  the  micellar  structure  of  organised  bodies  may  take  place 
gradually;  and  when  it  has  exceeded  a  certain  limit,  a  new  substance  is  produced  from 
the  originally  organised  material,  the  molecular  condition  of  which  has,  since  the  time 
of  Graham,  been  termed  colloidal.  From  the  similarity  which,  according  to  Nageli  and 
Schwendcner,  exists  between  organised  and  crystalline  bodies,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  are  also  mineral  substances  which,  like  silica,  are  usually  crystalline,  but  become 
under  certain  circumstances  colloidal  ^  Organised  bodies  absorb  water  and  other  fluids, 
increasing  at  the  same  time  in  volume  up  to  a  certain  maximum  at  which  they  are 
saturated ;  crystalline  bodies  dissolve  in  a  definite  minimum  of  water  and  produce  a 
saturated  solution  which  can  be  diluted  ad  libitum.  Colloidal  bodies  show  in  this  respect 
intermediate  properties ;  they  can  be  mixed  with  water  in  all  proportions  without  any 
minimum  or  maximum.  Solvents  cause  in  organised  and  crystalline  bodies  a  sudden 
passage  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid  condition.  Colloidal  bodies  pass  from  the  solid  to 
the  fluid  condition,  when  they  are  soluble,  through  all  stages  of  softening ;  in  a  certain 
state  when  they  contain  but  little  water  they  are  hard,  then  tenacious,  then  viscous  and 
scarcely  fluid,  finally  when  mixed  with  abundance  of  water  perfectly  fluid.  Even  in 
the  fluid  state  they  may  be  mucilaginous,  adhering  strongly  to  organised,  less  strongly  to 
crystalline  substances ;  and  even  when  greatly  diluted  they  diffuse  very  slowly,  and  some 
of  them  appear  unable  to  penetrate  organic  membranes  such  as  cell-walls.  On  drying 
they  afford  a  homogeneous  substance  which  differs  greatly  in  its  capacity  for  swelling  and 
in  its  optical  properties  from  crystals  and  from  organised  bodies.  In  contradbtinction  to 
these  latter,  colloidal  bodies  may  be  considered  amorphous  internally  as  well  as  extemallf. 
Colloidal  bodies  occur  abundantly  in  plants  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  organised 
bodies,  and  under  certain  circumstances  they  supply  material  for  the  production  of  new 
organised  bodies.     Thus  gum-bassorin  and  perhaps  also  gum-arabic,  as  well  as  the 


'  See,  among  other  authorities,  Graham,  Phil.  Trans.  1862 ;  Joom.  Chem.  Soc.  i86a. 
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mucilage  of  quince  and  Unseed,  result  from  the  decomposition  of  ceil-ualls;  perhaps  also 
the  formation  of  the  substance  of  the  cuticle  must  be  included  in  this  category.  Viscin 
is  the  product  of  decomposed  cellulose ;  the  origin  of  colloidal  pectin  and  caoutchouc  is 
still  unknown ;  but  none  of  these  substances  are  of  any  further  use  to  the  plant. 

(h)  TrauSe'j  Artificial  Celh  ^  Among  the  most  important  of  the  phenomena  belonging 
to  the  growth  of  the  plant  are  those  connected  with  the  cell-wall ;  and  everything 
which  contributes  to  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  its  development  must  always  be 
welcome.  The  researches  of  Traube,  of  which  an  abstract  is  here  given,  are  of  great 
interest  from  this  point  of  view ;  even  though  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  transfer 
an  the  properties  of  his  artificial  cells  to  the  real  plant. 

Starting  from  Graham's  observation  that  dissolved  colloids  cannot  diffuse  through 
colloidal  membranes,  and  from  the  empirical  fact  that  precipitates  of  colloidal  substances 
are  usually  themselves  colloidal,  Traube  found  that  a  drop  of  a  colloid  A  placed  in  a 
solution  of  a  colloid  B  must  become  surrounded  by  a  pellicle.  If  ^  is  also  more  con- 
centrated (or  rather  if  its  attraction  for  water  is  greater)  the  cell  must  become  turgid, 
i,e,  the  precipitated  pellicle  must  become  stretched  by  the  additional  water  that  is 
absorbed;  and  the  micellx  of  the  pellicle  thus  become  separated  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  fresh  precipitate  takes  place  between  them  which  occasions  increase  in  the 
superficies  of  the  pellicle.  For  a  more  exact  study  Traube  chiefly  employed  cells  the 
pellicle  of  which  consisted  of  a  precipitate  of  gelatine  tannate.  For  this  purpose  the 
tendency  of  the  gelatine  to  coagulate  was  destroyed  by  boiling  for  thirty-six  hours. 
A  large  drop  of  this  so-called  /9  gelatine  of  the  consistency  of  syrup  was  taken  up  by  a 
glass  rod,  allowed  to  dry  for  some  hours  in  the  air,  and  then  plunged  into  a  flask  half 
filled  with  a  solution  of  tannic  acid,  into  the  cork  of  which  the  rod  was  fixed.  The 
portion  of  gelatine  which  undergoes  solution  on  the  outside  of  the  drop  immediately 
forms  a  completely  closed  pellicle  with  the  surrounding  solution  of  tannin ;  and  the 
water  which  penetrates  through  it  constantly  dissolves  the  gelatine  within.  In  a  dilute 
solution  of  tannin  of  o'8  to  i*8  p.c.  a  tense  pellicle  which  is  not  iridescent  and  is  there- 
fore thick  is  formed ;  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  from  3*5  to  6  p.c.  (in  which  therefore 
there  is  a  smaller  difference  between  the  concentration  of  the  two  fluids)  a  thin  flaccid 
iridescent  pellicle  is  formed  '.  Traube  found  that  the  cells  which  are  at  first  thick-walled 
go  through  various  stages  of  development ;  they  remain  spherical  so  long  as  the  nucleus 
of  gelatine  is  not  completely  dissolved ;  a  turbidity  then  sets  in  from  above  downwards 
owing  to  the  solution  of  a  part  of  the  pellicle  in  the  solution  of  gelatine  which  is  more 
dilute  in  its  upper  part ;  the  pellicle  at  the  same  time  begins  to  collapse  and  to  become 
iridescent;  and  finally  the  contents  become  clear  and  tension  is  again  set  up.  After 
the  lapse  of  some  weeks  the  cell  still  allows  gelatine  to  escape  when  torn.  The  greater 
the  difference  in  the  concentration  of  the  two  fluids,  the  firmer  and  more  tense  is  the 
pellicle;  i,e,  the  greater  the  intensity  of  the  endosmotic  attraction  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  layers  of  atoms  which  coagulate  so  as  to  produce  the  pellicle,  and  therefore 
the  thicker  it  is. 

With  reference  to  the  properties  of  the  pellicle,  Traube  shows  that  all  pellicles 
hitherto  employed  in  experiments  on  diffusion  have  perforations^,  while  the  precipitated 


'  Traube,  Experimente  zur  Theorie  der  Zellbildung  u.  Endosmosc,  in  Arch,  fiir  Anat.,  Phys., 
u.  wissensch.  Mcdicin,  von  Reichcrt  u.  Du  Bois,  1867,  p.  87  et  seq. :  [also  Pfeflfer,  Osmot.  Unters.] 

*  Only  pellicles  of  gelatine  behave  in  this  way;  all  others  are  iridescent  when  tense. 

•  It  is  easy  to  convince  oneself  of  the  presence  of  actual  perforations  in  pig-bladder,  ox-bladder, 
the  pericardium,  amnion,  collodion -membrane,  or  parchment,  with  which  experiments  on  diffusion 
have  hitherto  usually  been  made,  by  stretching  them  over  a  wide  glass  tube,  pouring  in  a  column  of 
water  from  20  to  40  cm.  high,  and  repeatedly  drying  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane  with  filtering 
paper.  Water  is  then  almost  always  seen  to  ooze  out  at  particular  spots ;  a  piece  of  membrane 
2  or  3  cm.  square  is  seldom  water-tight.  The  perforations  are  still  more  evident  if  the  tube  is  filled 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  and  the  membrane  dipped  in  water.     Instead  of  a 
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pellicles  have  only  micellar  interstices;  and  indeed  these  latter  are,  according  to 
him,  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  the  precipitate  of  which  the  pellicle  is  composed. 
But  in  spite  of  the  greater  density,  the  endosmose  is  quicker  than  with  all  other 
membranes,  because  they^are  thinner.  The  pellicle  becomes  firmer  (stiffcr?)  when  lead 
acetate  or  copper  sulphate  is  added  to  the  ^  gelatine. '  As  soon  as  the  micellje  of  the 
stretched  pellicle  have  become  so  far  separated  by  the  pressure  of  the  cell-contents 
which  have  increased  in  quantity  by  the  action  of  endosmose  that  their  Interstices  aDow 
the  passage  of  the  two  substances  from  which  the  pellicle  is  formed,  these  substances 
must  obviously  again  at  once  mutually  react  upon  one  another  at  those  points,  and  most 
cause  the  production  of  new  micellae  of  pellicle,  which  are  deposited  between  those 
already  in  existence.  Growth  therefore  takes  place  by  intussusception,  and  is  caused  bjr 
the  stretching  of  the  pellicle,  which  stretching  is  on  its  part  occasioned  by  endosmote. 
'I'hat  the  growth  takes  place  not  only  by  stretching  but  also  by  deposition  Tranbe 
proved  by  replacing  the  tannic  acid  by  water.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  (i.e.  as  soon 
as  the  formation  of  new  molecules  of  the  precipitate  in  the  pellicle  was  prevented,  the 
endosmose  still  continuing)  the  growth  ceased. 

As  long  as  the  concentration  of  the  contents  of  the  artificial  cell  is  everywhere  the 
same,  the  pellicle  remains  everywhere  equally  thick,  and  the  cell  retains  its  spberica] 
form.  But  when  the  contents  become  diluted,  a  denser  solution  is  formed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cell,  a  more  watery  solution  in  the  upper  part.  The  pellicle  becomes 
in  consequence  thinner  above,  because  the  difference  of  concentration  is  smaller  there, 
and  therefore  more  extensible ;  hence  the  pellicle  becomes  more  strongly  stretched  above 
and  increases  more  rapidly  in  superficies,  and  protuberances  directed  outwards  are  not 
unfrequently  formed.  This  may  be  expressed  shortly  by  saying  that  endosmose  takes 
place  principally  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cell,  growth  in  the  upper  part.  The  difference 
however  in  the  concentration  in  the  interior  of  the  cell  which  causes  this  is  the  con* 
sequence  of  the  water  which  penetrates  by  endosmose  not  mixing  at  once  uniformly 
with  all  parts  of  the  interior  solution,  so  that  layers  of  different  specific  gravity  lie 
one  over  another. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  growing  pellicle-precipitates  having  the  foim  of 
cell-walls  are  produced  also  by  mixing  colloids  with  crystalloids^;  e.g.  tannic  acid  with 
copper  and  lead  acetates,  gelatinous  silica  with  the  same  substances  or  with  copper 
chloride,  or  finally  crystalloids  with  one  another,  as  potassium  ferro-cyanide  with  copper 
acetate  or  chloride.  Traube  came  to  the  conclusion  that  every  precipitate  the  inter- 
stices of  which  are  smaller  than  the  molecules  of  its  components  must  assume  the  form  of 
a  pellicle  when  the  solutions  of  its  components  come  into  contact  with  one  another. 
Since  the  pellicle-precipitates,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  contain  micellar  interstices 
but  no  perforations,  they  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  endosmotic  pro- 
cesses. They  behave  in  this  respect  very  differently  from  other  membranes,  being 
themselves  often  perfectly  impermeable  to  the  most  diffusible  substances,  but  allowing 
other  chemical  compounds  to  pass  through  them ;  and  every  kind  of  pellicle  has  in  this 
respect  its  own  peculiarities.  Independently  of  the  fact  that  every  pellicle-precipitate 
is  impermeiible  to  the  fluids  from  which  it  is  itself  produced,  the  /9  gelatine  tannate  is, 
moreover,  impermeable  for  example  also  to  potassium  ferro-cyanide,  but  permeable  to 
ammonium  chloride,  barium  nitrate,  or  water.  The  pellicle  of  copper  ferro-cyanide 
which  is  formed  round  a  drop  of  copper  chloride  in  potassium  ferro-cyanide  is  imper- 
meable to  barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  potassium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate, 

clilTusion-currcnt  equal  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  membrane,  separate  threads  of  the  solution  of 
salt  are  seen  to  sink  clown  into  the  water.  These  experiments  show  how  little  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  researches  hitherto  made  on  diflfusion  with  membranes. 

*  [The  term  •  crystalloid  *  is  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  first  employed  by  Graham, 
to  imlicate  those  substances— as  opposed  to  'colloids' — which  may  be  susceptible  of  crj-stallisation, 
and  which  arc  endowed  with  the  power  of  diffusion  through  a  porous  septum.] 
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or  barium  nitrate,  but  permeable  to  potassium  chloride  or  water.  Traube  considers 
that  in  the  permeability  of  the  pellicle-precipitates  we  have  a  means  of  determining  the 
relative  size  of  the  molecules  of  different  solutions,  since  only  those  molecules  can  pass 
through  the  pellicle  which  are  smaller  than  its  micellar  interstices  and  therefore  smaller 
than  the  molecules  of  the  solutions  which  produce  it. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  p  gelatine,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  barium  chloride  to  one  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  two  mixtures  thus 
obtained  are  themselves  mixed,  a  pellicle  is  formed  of  gelatine  tannate,  and  in  it  a 
precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  which  diminishes  the  size  of  the  interstices;  the  two 
solutions  which  cause  the  deposit  can  no  longer  diffuse ;  but  the  incrusted  pellicle  is  still 
permeable  to  the  smaller  molecules  of  ammonium  chloride  and  water. 

Traube  maintains  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  endosmotic  equivalent  in  the 
sense  of  the  older  theory.  Endosmose  is  independent  of  any  interchange,  since  it 
results  entirely  from  the  attraction  of  the  soluble  substance  for  the  solvent;  and  this 
attraction  is  invariable  at  any  given  temperature  and  may  be  termed  Endosmotic  Force, 
The  endosmotic  force  of  grape-sugar,  for  instance,  is  very  great,  that  of  gelatinous 
substances  very  small. 

To  these  researches,  which  are  of  extreme  importance  in  reference  to  vegetable 
physiology,  and  of  which  we  shall  make  much  use  in  the  sequel,  though  with  a  cautious 
selection,  Traube  has  added  observations  on  the  growth  of  the  pellicle-precipitates  of 
copper  ferro-cyanide,  the  main  results  of  which  however  I  have  been  unable  to  confirm 
after  a  number  of  experiments. 

If  a  drop  of  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  copper  chloride  is  dropped  into  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  it  immediately  becomes  coated  with  a  thin 
brownish  pellicle  of  copper  ferrocyanide  which  exhibits  peculiar  phenomena.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  place  small  pieces  of  copper  chloride  in  the  ferrocyanide  solution, 
where  a  green  drop  is  immediately  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  water  of  the  solu- 
tion, producing  the  pellicle  on  its  surface,  and  still  enclosing  the  solid  copper  chloride 
which  dissolves  gradually  from  the  penneation  of  the  water.  These  cells  manifest  active 
growth  and  a  variety  of  differences  not  easy  to  explain  and  dependent  on  secondary 
circumstances.  Some  have  very  thin  pellicles,  are  roundish,  and  exhibit  a  slight  tendency 
to  grow  upwards ;  they  usually  form  a  number  of  small  wart-like  outgrowths  and  attain 
very  considerable  dimensions  (from  i  to  2  cm.  in  diameter) ;  they  appear  to  be  formed 
chiefly  by  the  solution  of  large  pieces  of  the  copper  chloride.  Others  have  thick  reddish 
brown  pellicles,  grow  quickly  upwards  in  the  form  of  irregular  cylinders,  rarely  branch, 
and  attain  a  diameter  of  from  2  to  4  mm.  and  often  a  height  of  several  centimetres. 
Combinations  of  the  two  forms  also  occur  which  sometimes  form  a  kind  of  horizontal 
tuberous  rhizome-like  structure  from  which  long  stalk-like  outgrowths  arise  upwards, 
and  root-like  protuberances  downwards. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  here,  to  give  a  detailed  description 
of  these  phenomena ;  one  only  may  be  specially  mentioned : — that  these  pellicles  of 
copper  ferrocyanide  do  not  grow,  as  Traube  supposes,  by  intussusception,  but  in  quite 
a  different  way  (by  eruption).  When  a  brown  pellicle  has  been  formed  round  the  green 
drops,  water  penetrates  quickly  from  without  through  it  to  the  copper  chloride ; 
the  pellicle  becomes  rapidly  stretched,  and,  as  may  be  clearly  seen,  at  length  ruptured. 
The  green  solution  immediately  escapes  through  the  fissure,  but  becomes  at  once  coated 
with  a  pellicular  precipitate  which  appears  either  as  an  intercalated  piece  of  the  previous 
one,  or  as  an  excrescence  or  branch  of  it,  a  process  which  is  repeated  as  long  as  any 
copper  chloride  remains  inside  the  cell.  We  cannot  therefore  in  this  case  conclude 
that  deposition  of  fresh  micellae  of  the  pellicle  takes  place  between  those  already  in 
existence.  These  cells  cannot,  so  to  speak,  be  injured;  if  they  are  pricked,  then  at 
the  moment  when  the  point  which  pricks  them  is  withdrawn  an  outgrowth  follows 
immediately,  which  is  easily  to  be  explained  from  what  has  been  said.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  rapid  flowing  in  of  water  through  the  perforation,  the  dissolved  or  the 

X  X 
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still  solid  copper  chloride  has  no  time  to  form  a  homogeneous  solution;  a  stratifica- 
tion arises  which  begins  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cell  with  a  very  concentrated 
solution,  and  passes  in  the  upper  part  into  almost  pure  water  when  the  cell  has  already 
grown  to  some  height.  Since  the  dilute  upper  fluid  is  lighter  than  the  surrounding 
solution,  it  exerts  an  upward  pressure  upon  the  membrane — just  as  a  cork  held  down 
under  water  attempts  to  rise— till  it  is  ruptured  below  or  at  the  apex  (in  the  second 
form  of  cell).  But  the  lighter  fluid,  when  on  the  point  of  ascending,  becomes  at  once 
surrounded  by  a  pellicle  which  remains  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  fissure  of  the  old 
one;  and  thus  apical  growth  takes  place  in  cells  of  this  description  in  the  form  of 
eruptions,  just  like  the  formation  of  branches  and  excrescences  in  the  round  ones.  If 
the  fluid  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cell  is  pure  water,  large  pieces  of  the  pellicle  break  off 
and  rise  up  into  the  surrounding  solution  like  air-balloons  open  below.  If  the  copper 
chloride  is  entirely  consumed  in  the  formation  of  the  pellicle,  the  opening  caused  by 
the  tearing  ofli'  of  the  upper  cap  does  not  close,  or  the  whole  cell  ascends  like  an  air- 
balloon.  If  rapidly  growing  cells  of  the  second  form  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, an  outgrowth  takes  place  at  the  extreme  apex  as  the  least  solid  point,  which  is 
directed  vertically  upwards,  and  then  grows  in  this  direction  like  the  former  apex  of  the 
cell.  This  process,  even  though  it  calls  to  mind  distantly  the  bending  upwards  of  grow- 
ing stems  which  are  placed  horizontally  (geotropism),  bears  in  fact  not  the  least  actual 
resemblance  to  this  phenomenon,  as  will  be  shown  in  Chap.  IV;  and  this  is  at  once 
evident  if  it  is  remembered  that  in  these  cells  there  is  no  such  thing  as  growth  by 
intussusception. 

Sect.  2.  Movement  of  Water  in  Plants^  The  growth  of  the  cells  of  plants 
is  always  connected  with  the  absorption  of  water,  not  only  as  regards  the  in- 
crease of  size  of  the  vacuole,  but  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  other  organ- 
ised structures  is  also  accompanied  by  the  intercalation  of  particles  of  water  be- 
tween the  solid  micellae.  Water  must  therefore  be  conducted  to  the  growing  cells 
and  tissues;  and  when  the  organs  which  absorb  the  water  lie  at  a  distance  from 
those  which  require  it  for  their  growth,  the  movement  which  results  is  necessarily 
considerable.  Water  is  in  the  same  manner  required  by  the  organs  of  assimilation, 
since  it  furnishes  the  hydrogen  required  for  organic  compounds.  The  reservoirs 
of  food-material  in  which  the  assimilated  compounds  are  for  a  time  accumulated 
also  require  water  for  the  purpose  of  again  dissolving  these  substances,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  carried  as  formative  materials  to  the  leaves  and  the  growing  apices  of 
roots  and  stems.  All  these  movements  of  water,  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  nutrition  and  growth,  proceed  slowly  like  growth  itself;  their  direction  is  in 
general  determined  by  the  relative  positions  of  the  organs  which  absorb  the  water 
from  without  and  of  those  which  make  use  of  it. 

In  plants  which  grow  under  water  or  beneSith  the  ground  where  no  loss  of 
water  takes  place  or  only  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  there  is  no  need  for 
these  processes.  The  case  is  nearly  the  same  also  with  some  land-plants  which 
are  almost  completely  protected  by  a  peculiar  organisation  from  loss  of  water  by 
evaporation  (transpiration)  when  it  has  once  been  absorbed,  as  the  Cactus-like 
Euphorbias,  Stapelias,  &c.,  which  are  by  this  means  enabled  to  live  in  the  most 
arid  localities.     But  the   great  majority  of  plants  have  foliage  with   a  very  large 


'  See  Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Experimcntal-Physiologie,  the  section  on  the  movement  of  water, 
p.  196,  where  the  literature  up  to  1865  is  mentioned;  the  most  important  of  the  more  recent 
j)uljlicalions  are  quoted  in  the  sequel. 
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mperficial  development;  when  the  leaves  are  also  delicate,  as  in  most  plants  with 
a  rapid  growth,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  water  of  their  cell-sap  is 
xemoved  by  transpiration  within  a  short  time,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  single 
peiiod  of  vegetation  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  withdrawn  by  tran- 
spiration may  exceed  many  times  the  weight  and  volume  of  the  plant  itself.     It  is 

to  understand  that  this  is  possible  only  when  the  loss  is  compensated  by  the 
Hon  of  corresponding  quantities  of  water  through  the  roots,  and  that  the 
water  withdrawn  from  the  leaves  is  replaced  in  this  way.  As  long  as  the  tissue 
of  plants  in  which  transpiration  takes  place  remains  turgid,  the  supply  must  nearly 
equal  the  loss;  so  long  therefore  as  transpiration  proceeds  continuously  from  the 
leaves  or  other  surfaces,  a  constant  current  of  water  exists  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves.  When  transpiration  ceases,  as  in  very  moist  air,  or  when  the  leaves  are 
wetted  by  dew  or  rain  or  after  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  the  current  of  water  also 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  tissues  which  have  become  somewhat  flaccid  are  again  tur- 
gescent.  Since  transpiration  is  accelerated  by  a  high  temperature  of  the  air,  by  its 
dryness,  and  above  all  by  sunshine,  and  as  these  conditions  are  constantly  changing, 
the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  water  is  also  subject  to  continual  change. 

The  current  of  water  occasioned  by  transpiration  has,  as  will  be  seen,  no 
immediate  connection  with  the  processes  of  growth  and  nutrition ;  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  which  put  out  in  spring  only  a  definite  number 
of  leaves,  and  during  the  summer  do  not  any  further  increase  their  foliage,  transpire 
the  most  rapidly  during  this  time;  and  at  this  time  also  the  current  of  water  is 
most  considerable  in  them.  In  winter  both  growth  and  transpiration,  and  with  the 
latter  the  amount  of  water  also  in  the  tissues,  remain  stationary ;  when  the  buds  are 
put  out,  the  water  is  first  of  all  only  set  in  motion  to  the  extent  required  by  the 
increase  of  the  growing  organs;  but  as  the  development  of  the  organs  increases  their 
surface,  the  amount  of  evaporation  again  rises,  and  the  current  begins  afresh. 

While  the  movement  of  water  required  for  purposes  of  growth  and  nutrition 
must  take  place  in  the  most  different  forms  of  tissue — in  the  parenchyma  and  even  in 
the  primary  meristem  of  buds  and  of  the  apices  of  roots — it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  the  current  of  water  caused  by  transpiration  passes  exclusively  through  the  woody 
portion  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles ;  all  the  rest  of  the  tissue  may  be  destroyed 
at  any  place  without  the  current  of  water  ceasing,  if  only  the  wood  remains  entire. 
In  Conifers  and  Dicotyledons  which  have  a  compact  woftd,  one  main  current  passes 
through  the  root  and  stem,  dividing  in  the  branches  and  leaves  into  constantly 
narrower  channels;  while  in  Ferns  and  Monocotyledons  the  current  of  water 
passes,  even  in  the  primary  stem,  through  isolated  narrower  channels  corresponding 
to  the  course  of  the  isolated  woody  bundles.  That  the  lignified  elements  of  the 
xylem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  determine  the  channel  of  the  current,  is  seen 
not  only  from  direct  observation,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  the  formation  of 
wood  is  the  more  considerable,  the  greater  the  evaporation  and  the  stronger 
the  current  of  water  in  a  plant.  In  submerged  and  underground  parts  of 
plants  from  which  no  transpiration  takes  place  the  xylem  remains  entirely  or 
nearly  unlignified;  in  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  where  the  transpiring  surface 
increases  with  age,  the  channel  taken  by  the  current  is  also  annually  widened  by 
the  increase  of  the  wood.     The  crown  of  leaves  of  Palm-trees  remains  after  a 
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certiun  lime  of  nearly  the  same  size,  and  the  Stem  and  the  channels  of  the 
current  (woody  bundles)  which  traverse  it  consequently  retain  their  diameter 
unchanged. 

The  movements  of  water  caused  by  growth  as  well  as  those  induced  bf 
evaporation  have  this  in  common,  that  their  direction  is  towards  the  places  where 
they  are  required.  If  growth  or  transpiration  begins  at  a  certain  time  at  a 
definite  spot,  the  nearest  portions  of  the  tissue  give  up  their  water  first  of  all, 
then  the  more  distant  ones,  the  organs  at  the  greatest  distance,  generally  the 
roots,  absorbing  water  from  without.  The  movement  therefore  propagates  itself 
continually  further  and  further  from  the  point  to  whit.^ 
it  tends,  and  finally  over  the  whole  plant  to  the  root, 
The  kind  of  motion  may  therefore — without  conader- 
ing  for  the  moment  its  actual  causes — be  described 
as  a  process  of  suction.  This  is  especially  evident 
in  leafy  stems  and  branches  which,  having  been  cut 
off  and  placed  with  their  cut  sarface  in  water,  suck 
up  as  much  water  through  their  woody  bundles  u 
is  required  for  transpiration  and  for  the  unfoldii^  of 
fresh  leaves,  unassisted  in  this  case  by  any  pressure 
from  below. 

Another  kind  of  motion  of  water  in  the  plant, 
depending  not  on  suction  but  on  pressure  from  below, 
is  caused  by  the  roots,  and  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  use  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  growth  or 
of  transpiration.  If  the  woody  stem  of  a  land-plant 
is  cut  through  above  the  root,  the  root  being  attached 
to  the  ground  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  if  the 
ground  is  damp  and  sufhciently  warm,  water  exudes 
force  with  wi>kkwiu.cvc>p««>cici'>«<-  from  the  transverse  section  of  the  stem  either  at  once 
ticm  r.  The  iti»>  cube  *  b  iir«  of  ou  Or  after  somc  time,  the  current  continuing  for  days, 
ihfl>ii>«ihuoi<by<hec«ki.  ffiicum-     and  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  out  amounting 

Vhlrfr  UloU  -iU.  wUe.,  Ih.  uppn  mrt  *  .       ^  '  .  ,  .  ,      , 

then  Hied  in  It.  1*1  mercury  pmred  Idu        SOmCtimeS    tO    many     timCS    thC    VOlUmC    of    the     TOOL 

Miiher  at  »•  ihan  it  f,  tiw  level  f*  ritinf  This  Current  of  watcf,  which  rises  through  the  wood 
mi-praior^  T"i  'iT^-'  ■'  '••"'''  and  especially  in  the  vessels,  can  only  be  induced  by 
"i"""-  a  pressure  existing  in  the  lower  pwts  of  the  root.    K 

a  manometer  of  a  proper  form  is  fixed  in  the  section 
(Fig.  467),  it  shows  that  even  in  smaller  plants  with  but  little  wood  (as  Tobacco, 
Maize,  ihe  Stinging  Nettle,  &c.)  the  water  which  exudes  stands  at  a  pressure 
which  holds  in  equilibrium  a  column  of  mercury  several  centimetres  in  bright; 
while  in  some  woody  plants,  as  for  instance  the  Vine,  this  pressure  may  amount 
to  76  cm.  (or  one  atmospheric  pressure). 

In  many  plants  of  small  height  this  root-pressure  is  observable  from  the  &ct 
that  water  exudes  at  particular  points  of  the  leaves  in  the  form  of  drops,  pro- 
vided that  the  internal  supply  of  water  is  nowhere  diminished  by  powerful  transpira- 
tion, and  the  pressure  thus  removed.  Thus  drops  of  water  appear  abundantly 
and  repeatedly  on  the  margins  and  apices  of  the  leaves  of  roan;  Grasses  (especially 
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Striking  in  the  Maize),  Aroideae,  Alchemilla  \  &c.,  when  transpiration  is  diminished 
fay  the  absence  of  light  and  the  cooling  of  the  air,  and  the  activity  of  the  roots 
increased  by  warm  damp  earth.  Even  in  unicellular  plants,  or  those  which 
consist  only  of  rows  of  cells,  as  the  Mucorini  (e.  g.  Pilobolus  crystallinus\  Penicillium 
glaucum^  and  the  large  Fungi  (as  Merulius  lacrymans\  the  water  is  forced  out  in 
drops  from  the  upper  part,  it  having  been  absorbed  by  the  lower  parts  which 
perform  the  function  of  roots  and  press  it  upwards. 

Fluid  however  not  unfrequently  appears  in  drops  in  places  where  there  can 
be  no  pressure  directed  upwards  from  the  root.  Thus  the  nectaries  of  flowers, 
as  those  of  Fritillaria  imperialism  and  the  glands  in  the  pitchers  of  Nepenthes  *,  &c., 
exude  drops  of  liquid  even  when  the  stem  is  cut  off  from  the  root  and  merely 
placed  in  water.  In  this  case  the  forces  which  cause  the  pressure  must  arise  in 
the  upper  masses  of  tissue,  perhaps  even  in  the  organ  itself,  for  the  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  cut  stem  not  by  pressure  but  by  suction. 

The  phenomenon  known  as  the  *  bleeding '  of  wood  cut  in  the  winter  must  not 
be  confounded  with  this.  This  bleeding  occurs  when  the  cut  branch  or  piece  of 
stem,  previously  cold  and  saturated  with  water,  is  rapidly  warmed ;  the  air  which 
is  enclosed  with  the  water  in  the  cells  and  vessels  of  the  wood  expands,  and  forces 
the  water  out  where  it  can  find  an  opening.  If  the  piece  of  wood  is  again  cooled, 
the  air  contracts,  and  the  water  in  contact  with  the  secdon  is  again  sucked  in.  It 
is  evident  that  these  expansions  and  contractions  of  air  in  the  wood  must  also  take 
place  when  the  woody  substance  of  the  tree  is  uninjured;  and  hence  currents  are  set 
up  from  the  parts  which  are  becoming  warmer  to  those  which  are  becoming  cooler, 
and  tensions  are  brought  about.  All  this  however  happens  only  so  long  as  air  as 
well  as  water  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  as  is  the  case  in  the  winter 
and  spring  before  the  leaves  unfold  and  transpiration  begins. 

Although  the  movements  of  water  in  plants  have  been  copiously  investigated  and 
discussed  for  nearly  200  years,  it  is  nevertheless  still  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
and  deductive  account  of  the  mode  of  operation  of  these  movements  in  detail  ^    This 

^  According  to  Duchartre,  De  la  Rue,  and  Rosanoff,  the  exudation  usually  takes  place  through 
stomata,  which  are  either  developed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  are  very  large  (water-pores),  or 
possess  the  ordinary  form.  De  Bary  remarks  in  connection  with  this : — *  If  water  is  forced 
into  the  wood  of  a  branch  of  a  plant  adapted  to  the  purpose,  t.  g.  Fuchsia  glohosa,  by  the  moderate 
pressure  of  a  column  of  mercury,  drops  of  water  at  once  exude  from  the  large  stomata  *  (Bot.  Zeitg. 
1869,  No.  52,  p.  882).  [This  subject  has  been  further  investigated  by  Moll  (Med.  d.  k.  Akad.  v. 
Wet  XV.  2.  1880  :  see  also  Nature,  vol.  XXII.  1880.] 

'  [The  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher-like  organs  of  Sarraeenia,  Nepenthes,  Cepkaloius,  Sec.  is 
not  pure  water.  Dr.  Volcker  (Ann.  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  IV.  p.  1 28,  and  Phil.  Mag.  vol. 
XXXV.  p.  192)  states  that  it  is  generally  clear  and  colourless,  rarely  yellowish,  and  reddens  litmus. 
The  proportion  of  residue  left  on  evaporation  varies  from  0*27  to  0*92  p.  c.  This  residue  consists 
of  38*61  p.  c.  organic  matter,  chiefly  malic  acid  with  a  little  citric  acid,  5002  p.  c.  potassium 
chloride,  6*36  p.  c.  soda,  2*59  p.  c.  lime,  and  2*59  p.  c.  magnesia.  Dr.  Buckton  (Nature,  vol. 
III.  p.  34)  found  that  the  liquid  contained  in  the  pitcher-like  labellum  of  Coryanthes  consists  of 
98*51  p.  c.  water  and  volatile  oils,  and  1-49  p.  c.  non-volatile  residue.  It  is  clear  and  somewhat 
glutinous  in  consistence,  with  a  high  refractive  power,  and  a  sp.  gr.  1*062  ;  neutral  to  test-paper; 
on  evaporation  it  becomes  milky,  finally  yielding  a  transparent  gum  insoluble  in  alcohol.  See 
paragraph  (e)  in  the  appendix  to  this  section.] 

•  Although  Dr.  Miillcr,  in  the  second  part  of  his  *  Botanische  Untersuchungen'  (Heidelberg  1872), 
assumes  that  he  has  actually  accomplished  this,  those  only  will  believe  it  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  vegetable  physiology. 
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• 
much  appears  certain,  that  the  ultimate  force  concerned  is  difftision  (in  the  broadest 
sense  of  the  term).  But  since  in  the  living  plant  this  force  acts  under  conditions  widely 
different  from  those  in  operation  in  artificial  apparatus,  we  are  compelled  on  all  essential 
points  to  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  internal  processes  from  the  careful  study  of 
the  phenomena  in  the  plants  themselves.  Our  space  will  however  only  permit  us  to 
refer  to  these  in  general  terms.  The  main  result  of  the  investigations  hitherto  made 
is  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  the  different  causes  of  motion  in  the  fluids  of  the 
plant  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  until  a  more  thorough  knowledge  justifies  some 
other  interpretation.  What  follows  is  less  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomeiu 
than  of  illustrating  by  examples  what  has  already  been  said. 

(a)  The  slow  movement  of  water  caused  merely  by  Growth  and  AssimiUaiom  k 
seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  unicellular  Fungi  and  Algae  and  in  those  in  which  the  cells 
are  arranged  in  rows  and  plates,  and  in  germinating  spores  and  pollen-grains ;  since  hi 
these  cases  the  growing  and  assimilating  cells  absorb  the  water  which  they  require  im- 
mediately from  their  moist  environment.  That  this  is  caused  by  the  imbibing  power 
of  the  cell-wall  and  of  the  protoplasm  as  well  as  by  endosmose  (Le.  the  attraction  of 
the  dissolved  substances  within  the  cell  for  water),  is  certain,  although  we  have  not 
yet  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  exact  mode  in  which  these  processes  go  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  plants  which  consist  of  masses  of  tissue  the  young  growing  parts 
withdraw  the  water  of  vegetation  from  the  older  mature  parts,  and  these  latter  become 
in  consequence  empty  if  they  receive  no  fresh  supply  from  without.  This  is  seen 
clearly  when  tubers,  bulbs,  trunks  of  trees  which  have  been  cut  down,  &C.,  put  out 
buds  in  ordinary  moderately  dry  air,  and  thus  gradually  lose  the  water  they  have 
contained  *. 

(b)  Transpiration  * — /.  e.  the  evaporation  of  water  from  cells  and  masses  of  tissue — is 
produced  and  modified  by  external  and  internal  conditions  and  causes.  Among  ex- 
ternal causes  those  must  first  be  noted  which  produce  evaporation  from  moist  surfoces, 
such  as  the  relative  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  air  and  that  of  the  transphring 
tissue  itself.  Evaporation  will  generally  increase  as  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding 
air  rises  and  its  degree  of  saturation  consequently  decreases ;  and  this  must  for  our 
purpose  be  considered  the  most  direct  measure  of  the  greater  or  less  tendency  to 
evaporation.  It  must  not  however  be  expected  that  the  amount  of  evaporation  from 
plants  is  simply  in  proportion  to  any  one  of  these  conditions.  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
light,  i,e,  radiation  as  such,  independently  of  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused 
by  it,  influences  transpiration '.  The  stomata  of  most  plants  open  more  widely  in  light 
than  in  the  dark*;  that  is,  the  openings  which  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  become  larger,  and  this  must  have  the  effect 
of  promoting  further  evaporation  within.  It  is  not  yet  decided  whether  light  acts  on 
the  stomata  as  such,  or  by  means  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  it,  or  the  chemical 
changes  which  it  causes. 

Among  the  conditions  connected  with  the  organisation  of  the  plant  itself  which  de- 
termine the  amount  of  transpiration  must  be  noticed  the  nature  of  the  cortical  tissue,  the 
size  and  number  of  the  intercellular  spaces,  and  the  character  of  the  substances  dissolved 
in  the  cell-sap.  When  the  cortical  tissue  is  a  continuous  and  thick  layer  of  periderm  as 
in  many  woody  branches,  potato-tubers,  &c.,  or  a  thick  layer  of  bark  as  in  older  trunks 
of  trees,  the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  succulent  tissues  which  lie  beneath  is  rendered 


^  For  further  details  see  Niigeli,  Berichte  dcr  kon.  bayer.  Akad.  1861 ;  Botanische  Mittheilungen, 
vol.  I.  p.  40, 

^  Sachs,  Experimental-Physiologic,  p.  221. — Muller,  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Dot  vol.  VII,  186S.— 
Baranetzky,  Bot.  Zcitg.,  1872,  Nos.  5-7. —  [Sec  .also  Vesque,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  1877,  and  Bargerstein, 
Ueb.  den  Einfluss  aeusserer  Bedingungen  auf  die  Transpiration,  Wien,  1876.] 

'  Deherain*s  researches  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1869,  pi.  XII.  p.  i)  do  not  decide  the  question. 

*  Voii  Mohl,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1836,  p.  697. 
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difficult  in  the  extreme  ^  The  cuticularised  outer  wall  of  the  epidermis  of  young 
kaves  and  intemodes  is  less  efficacious  in  this  respect ;  if  it  is  very  thin  as  in  many 
quickly-growing  leaves,  especially  those  of  water-plants,  or  altogether  imperceptible  as 
in  roots,  these  parts  dry  up  very  quickly  in  ordinary  air.  In  contradistinction  to  this 
the  evaporation  is  very  small  from  hard  evergreen  leaves.  Cactus-stems,  &c.,  which  are 
covered  by  a  thick  cuticular  coating.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  plants  provided  with 
a  thick  cuticle  transpiration  takes  place  principally  through  the  stomata,  and  is  therefore 
dependent  on  their  smaller  or  larger  number  and  size.  The  evaporation  does  not  in 
this  case  proceed  from  the  surface  of  the  organ  (or  only  to  an  imperceptible  extent) 
but  in  its  interior,  v/z.  at  the  places  where  the  cells  of  the  parenchyma  bound  the  inter- 
cellular spaces.  These  spaces  may  be  supposed  to  be  always  at  least  nearly  saturated 
with  aqueous  vapour ;  but  the  vapour  will  escape  through  the  stomata  with  every  increase 
of  its  tension  or  decrease  of  the  tension  of  the  vapour  without,  and  will  thus  give  rise  to 
the  production  of  more  vapour  in  the  inside.  The  production  of  vapour  in  the  inter- 
cellular ^)aces  is  moreover  the  more  abundant  the  larger  they  are  themselves,  or  in 
other  words  the  larger  the  superficies  of  cell-wall  which  bounds  them.  This  circum- 
stance,  and  the  much  larger  number  of  stomata  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  are 
dearly  the  reason  why  evaporation  is  generally  so  much  more  copious  from  it  than  from 
the  upper  side.  Since  water  containing  any  substance  in  solution  evaporates  more  slowly 
than  pure  water,  and  the  more  slowly  the  more  concentrated  and  denser  the  solution, 
this  must  also  be  considered  among  the  conditions  which  limit  the  transpiration  of  water 
from  the  sap  of  plants.  It  must  not  however  be  forgotten  that  evaporation  takes  place 
only  on  the  external  surfaces  of  the  cell-walls  of  tissues,  which  on  their  part  remove  the 
water  by  imbibition  from  the  cell-sap. 

The  conditions  now  named  which  regulate  transpiration  are  combined  in  the  most 
various  ways,  and  not  only  cause  different  plants  to  show  different  amounts  of  transpira- 
tion, but  also  the  amount  to  be  very  different  in  the  same  plant  at  different  times. 
A  definite  statement  cannot  however  be  made  of  the  total  amount  of  transpiration,  i.  e, 
of  the  quantity  of  water  required  by  a  plant  during  its  period  of  vegetation,  although 
certain  very  variable  limits  can  always  be  assigned  to  each  species  in  this  respect. 
Two  plants  of  the  same  species  may,  as  any  one  may  see,  thrive  equally  well  if  one 
grows  in  damp  soil  and  dry  air,  the  other  in  dry  soil  and  damp  air,  the  fonner  thus 
using  up  a  large,  the  latter  a  small  amount  of  water.  In  general  the  conditions  of 
transpiration  which  have  been  mentioned  exhibit  periodic  variations  related  to  the 
meteorological  distinction  of  day  and  night ;  the  temperature,  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
and  light,  are  usually  favourable  to  evaporation  by  day,  unfavourable  by  night;  but 
under  certain  circumstances  this  condition  may  even  be  reversed. 

(e)  Currents  of  Water  in  the  Wood,  Superficial  cells  or  those  which  bound  intercel- 
lular spaces  and  lose  water  directly  by  evaporation  would  very  soon  collapse  and  dry  up 
if  they  were  not  able  again  to  replace  that  which  they  have  lost.  This  can  only  take 
place  by  the  flow  of  water  from  the  adjoining  cellular  tissue  from  which  no  evaporation 
occurs;  but  when  this  tissue  is  placed  in  the  same  condition  as  the  former,  it  must  also 
compensate  its  loss  from  more  distant  layers  of  tissue,  and  these  again  from  those  which 
are  connected  with  the  conducting  organs  or  woody  bundles  which  convey  the  water 
from  the  roots.  The  question  here  presents  itself  whether  this  movement  of  water 
within  the  succulent  tissue  (especially  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves)  is  caused  by 
endosmose  from  cell  to  cell,  or  whether  it  does  not  occur  at  least  principally  along 
the  cell- walls,  these  latter  forming  the  channels  of  communication  between  the  woody 
bundles  and  the  surfaces  where  the  evaporation  takes  place,  the  contents  of  the  cells 
being  only  incidentally  concerned  in  the  process. 

The  chief  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  rapid  currents  of  water  in  the  roots,  stem, 
and  branches  caused  by  transpiration  take  place  only  in  the  wood,  i,e.  in  the  lignified 


*  [ll  may  Le  cfTeclcd  in  the  summer  by  means  of  the  Icnticcls;  see  antty  p.  108.] 
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xylcm,  has  already  been  stated.  It  can  be  demonstrated  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner 
by  placing  a  cut  stem  or  branch  with  its  cut  surface  in  a  coloured  solution  ^  while  the 
leaves  are  transpiring.  If  the  stem  or  branch  is  cut  through  at  various  heights  after 
a  few  hours,  or  according  to  circumstances  after  a  longer  period,  the  colouring  of  the 
wood  will  show  how  high  the  solution  has  been  sucked  up  in  it,  and  will  be  seen  only  in 
the  woody  bundles  and  not  in  the  cortex  or  pith.  If  branches  with  pure  white  flowers 
are  employed  in  this  experiment,  such  as  a  white-flowered  Ir'u  or  Deut^ia^  and  if  they 
are  placed  in  a  dark  aqueous  solution  of  aniline,  the  white  petals  are  found,  after  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hours,  to  be  permeated  by  dark  blue  veins  corresponding  to  the  fine  woody 
bundles  of  the  venation.  This  beautiful  appearance  however  soon  vanishes,  the  poisonous 
colouring  material  subsequently  killing  the  adjoining  layers  of  parenchyma,  and  colooring 
the  spaces  between  the  veins  blue  by  diffusion,  and  the  corolla  consequently  becomes 
flaccid  ^ 

The  diflference  in  the  amount  of  transpiration  under  different  external  conditions 
must  also  correspond  to  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  the  current  of  the  water  in  the 
wood.  In  rainy  weather,  when  there  is  no  evaporation  or  but  very  little  from  the 
leaves,  the  movement  of  the  water  in  the  stem  will  be  very  slow;  but  when  the 
transpiration  increases  with  sunshine  and  wind,  the  current  of  water  in  the  woody 
bundles  is  also  accelerated.  Under  the  hypothesis  that  the  water  moves  only  in  the 
woody  substance  of  the  walls  of  the  wood-cells  themselves  and  not  in  their  cavities,  I 
have  calculated  the  rapidity  of  the  ascending  current  of  water  in  a  branch  of  the  Silver 
Poplar  in  which  there  was  strong  transpiration,  and  obtained  a  rate  of  a  3  cm.  per  hour. 
M^^Nab  placed  branches  of  Prunus  Laurocerasus^  from  which  transpiration  was  taking 


^  I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  making  the  remark  that  I  still  entertain,  and  in  a  high  degree, 
the  doubt  previously  expressed,  whether  it  is  not  a  purely  pathological  phenomenon  that  is  produced 
in  this  manner. 

'  [This  is  a  method  of  experimentation  which  has  been  practised  by  nnmeroos  ohsenrers  since 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  apparently  first  tried  by  Magnol.  Sarrtlnt 
(otherwise  Delabaisse)  coloured  the  veins  of  the  flowers  of  the  tuberose  {Polyan/kts  ntherosa)  and 
Snapdragon  {Antirrhinum  niajus)  by  watering  the  plants  with  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  Phytolacca. 
(Dissert,  sur  la  circul.  de  la  S6ve,  Bordeaux,  1733.) 

Van  Tieghem  (in  the  French  edition  of  this  work,  p.  791)  quotes  Rcichel  as  having  plunged  the 
roots  of  a  flowering  plant  of  Datura  Stramonium  into  a  decoction  of  the  wood  of  Fcmambouc ;  the 
liquid  followed  the  course  of  the  vessels,  and  after  eight  days  veined  the  corolla  with  red,  and  made 
its  appearance  also  in  the  stamens,  the  walls  of  the  fruit,  and  even  in  the  style.  (De  vasis  plaotanun 
spiralibus,  Leipzig.  1748.)     For  other  old  authorities  see  De  Candolle,  Phys.  Veg.  i.  8a. 

De  Saussure  found  that  the  stem  of  a  bean  became  coloured  by  a  decoction  of  Brazil-wood ;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  based  the  conclusion  that  organic  matters  were  capable  of 
being  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  plants  (Ann.  dcs  Chem.  u.  Phys.  xlii.  p.  275).  Biot  noticed  that  the 
red  colouring  matter  of  Phytolacca  was  absorbed  by  white  hyacinths  when  poured  upon  the  soil  in 
which  they  were  grown  ;  after  two  or  three  days,  however,  the  red  colour  disappeared  from  the 
flowers.  (Comptes  Rendus,  1837,  i.  12.)  Unger  also  made  the  same  experiment  (Botanical  Letters, 
p.  38).  Hallier  immersed  the  ends  of  cuttings  of  plants  in  solution  of  indigo  or  black  cherry  juice. 
(Phytopathologie,  1868,  p.  67).  Persoz  states  (Introd.  i  Vetude  de  la  Chiroie  moleculaire,  p.  553) 
that  plants  of  Impatiens  parviflora,  the  roots  of  which  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphindigotic 
acid,  absorb  that  fluid  in  a  reduced  or  colourless  state  due  to  the  action  of  the  roots  upon  it ;  in  the 
petals  it  again  undergoes  oxidation  and  becomes  blue.  The  experiments  of  Herbert  Spencer  (Prin- 
ciples of  Biology,  i.  p.  538)  may  also  be  referred  to.] 

'  M*^Nab,  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Exlinburgh,  1871.  [Dr.  Pfitzcr  has  suggested 
that  the  result  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  much  simpler  mode  of  allowing  the  plant  grown  in  a  pot  to 
become  so  flaccid  from  want  of  water  that  the  leaves  droop  perceptibly,  and  then,  after  supplying  the 
root  with  water,  to  observe  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  before  the  leaves  at  various  heights  from 
the  ground  recover  their  normal  position.  Pfitzer  found  by  this  means  a  much  more  rapid  rate  of 
ascent  iiiclicaltd  ihan  that  stated  by  M'^Nab ;  and  believes  that  there  is  a  serious  source  of  error 
in  M<^Nal)'&  t.\i>crinients,  fiom  the  saline  solution  not  liaiiig  so  fast  as  pure  water:  ^also  Ttaos.  Roy. 
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place  in  a  solation  of  lithium  citrate,  and  then  examined  the  ashes  of  successive  inter- 
nodes  by  the  spectroscope.  The  solution  was  found  to  rise  from  42  to  46  cm.  in  one 
hour.    But  neither  method  of  calculation  is  exact  or  probably  of  much  value. 

The  current  of  water  in  the  wood  which  replaces  the  loss  occasioned  in  the  leaves 
by  transpiration  is  not  caused  by  osmose,  since  at  the  time  when  the  transpiration  is 
stitmgest  and  therefore  the  current  in  the  wood  quickest,  the  cavities  of  the  conducting 
wood-cells  do  not  contain  sap  but  air,  or  at  the  most  are  only  partially  filled  with  fluid. 
If  the  rising  of  the  water  took  place  by  endosmose  from  cell  to  cell,  the  cells  would 
necessarily  possess  closed  cell-walls  and  be  full  of  sap,  the  concentration  of  which  would 
constantly  increase  from  below  upwards  in  the  wood.  But  the  conducting  cells  are  at 
this  time  not  closed,  but  partially  or  altogether  (as  in  Coniferx)  connected  with  one 
another  by  open  bordered  pits  ^.  In  the  spring,  before  strong  transpiration  sets  in,  ai^d 
therefore  at  a  time  when  the  water  in  the  wood  is  comparatively  at  rest,  the  wood-cells 
also,  it  is  true,  contain  sap,  flowing  in  quantities  out  of  their  communicating  cell-cavities 
when  holes  are  bored  in  the  trunks  (as  in  the  Birch,  Maple,  &c.).  But  this  sap  does 
not,  as  is  proved  by  analysis^,  show  a  concentration  increasing  from  below  upwards. 
The  fact '  also  that  water  rises  in  cut  leafy  stems  placed  with  their  upper  end  in  water 
though  planted  and  rooted,  and  flows  therefore  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  ordinary 
one  in  the  stem,  shows  that  endosmose  depending  on  a  definite  distribution  of  the 
cfMicentration  of  the  sap  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  current  of  water.  Since  vessels 
and  wood-cells  communicating  with  one  another  through  their  open  pores  form  narrow 
cavities  which  sometimes  become  wider  as  they  proceed,  sometimes  narrower,  the  woody 
substance  may  be  represented  by  a  bundle  of  narrow  glass  tubes  alternately  bulging  and 
contracting,  in  which  the  water  which  fills  them  rises  by  capillary  attraction.  But  how 
little  efficacious  a  contrivance  of  this  kind  would  be  is  seen  at  once  from  the  width  of 
the  capillary  tubes,  which  is  much  too  great  to  raise  water  to  a  height  of  100  feet  or 
more.  It  must  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  summer,  when  the  current  of  water 
is  strongest,  it  is  principally  air  and  not  fluid  that  is  conveyed  through  the  cavities  of 
the  cells. 

Since  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  movement  of  the  water  takes 
place  in  the  woody  substance  and  not  in  the  cell-cavities  filled  with  water,  there  remain 
only  two  hypotheses;  viz,  (i)  that  the  movement  takes  place  in  the  water  contained 


Irish  Acad.  vol.  XXV,  1874).  Sachs  has  found  that  salts  of  lithium  do  travel  along  cell-walls  as  fast 
as  the  water  in  which  they  are  dissolved.  By  supplying  the  roots  of  plants  with  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  lithium,  he  has  obtained  the  following  rates  at  which  it  travelled  in  the  root  and  stem : — 

Plants  with  roots  in  water.  Rate  per  hour. 

Scdix  fragilis          ....  85*0  cm. 

Zea  Mais    .....  36*0    „ 
Plants  with  roots  in  earth. 

Nicoiiana  Tabacum                            .  1180   „ 

Albizzia  lophantha              .              .             .  ^540 

Musa  Sapientum     ....  99*7 

Helianthus  annuus  .  63  o 

Vitis  vinifera           .             .                           .  98*0    „ 

In  all  these  cases  the  plants  were  under  such  conditions  as  to  promote  transpiration  to  the  utmost. 
(Sachs.  Beitr.  z.  Kennt.  d.  aufsteigenden  Saftstroms  in  transpirirenden  Pflanzen,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in 
Wurzbuig,  II.  I.  1878.] 

'  [Sachs  has  found  that  in  Abies  pectinata  the  bordered  pits  of  the  spring-wood  are  closed 
(Porositat  des  Holzes).] 

■  The  older  statements  of  Unger  ace  referred  to  in  my  *  Experimental-Physiologic  ;  *  others  will 
be  fonnd  in  Schroder,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  266  et  seq, 

*  The  conduction  is  however  by  no  means  so  considerable  in  the  reversed  as  in  the  ordinary 
direction,  as  Baranetzky  found  in  the  laboratory  at  Wurzburg ;  but  this  may  be  connected  with  other 
peculiarities  of  the  organisation. 
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in  the  lignified  cell-walls  (or  in  other  words  imbibed  by  them) ;  and  (2)  that  it  is  caused 
by  a  very  thin  stratum  of  water  which  overspreads  the  inner  surface  of  the  wood-ceils 
and  vessels^.  In  both  cases  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  transpiration  in  the  tissue  of 
the  leaves  causes  the  upper  parts  of  the  wood  to  contain  less  water,  and  therefore 
to  draw  up  the  water  from  the  parts  which  lie  lower.  The  woody  bundles  of  the 
roots  are  surrounded  by  succulent  parenchyma,  from  which  they  remove  the  water; 
and  these  again  absorb  it  from  the  soil  by  endosmose.  It  may  however  be  imagined 
that  this  movement  in  the  substance  of  the  cell- walls  (the  contents  not  participoiting  m 
it)  extends  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  root,  where  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  soil  is  absorbed.  The  question  whether  the  attraction  of  the  cell-walk 
for  water, — putting  aside  the  question  whether  it  moves  in  their  substance  or  only  on 
their  surface,— is  sufficiently  powerful  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of 
the  height  of  100  or  even  300  feet  or  more  attained  by  some  trees,  may  be  answered 
without  hesitation  in  the  affirmative,  since  we  have  to  do  here  with  molecular  forces 
in  relation  to  which  the  action  of  gravity  altogether  disappears.  But  it  is  another 
question  whether  the  rapidity  of  the  molecular  movements  of  water  of  this  nature  is 
sufficient  to  cover  the  requirements  of  the  foliage  of  a  tree  which  amounts  on  a  hot  day 
to  hundreds  of  pounds  *. 

The  hypothesis  finally  that  the  water  necessary  to  supply  the  loss  by  transpiration 
is  forced  up  into  the  stem  as  far  as  the  leaves  by  root-pressure  must  be  abandoned, 
since  this  could  only  operate  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood;  and  these  are  always  empty 
in  energetically  transpiring  plants.  In  the  case  of  tall  trees  the  pressure  would  also  not 
be  sufficient ;  and  if  I  at  one  time  assumed  that  this  might  be  a  cooperative  cause  at 
least  in  shrubs  and  annual  plants,  I  must  retract  this  after  my  observations  made  in 
the  year  1870;  since  these  show  that  the  root-stock  of  such  plants  as  the  Sun-flower, 
Gourd,  &c.,  is  even  subject  to  a  negative  pressure  when  they  are  transpiring  strongly ; 
/.  f,  does  not  press  water  up,  but  greedily  sucks  it  in  at  a  cut  surface  above  the  ground 
(vUe  infra) '. 

The  insufficiency  of  all  attempts  hitherto  made  to  explain  the  transpiration-current 
in  the  wood  is  especially  noticeable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  under  certain  in- 
ternal conditions  which  cannot  be  more  accurately  ascertained  that  wood  is  capable 
of  conducting  water  with  the  force  and  rapidity  required  by  the  transpiration  from 
the  leaves.  Woody  but  air-dry  branches  with  a  lower  cut  surface  placed  in  water 
are  never  able  to  raise  up  as  much  water  as  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  evapo- 
ration even  from  an  upper  cut  surface;  while  the  same  branch  in  a  fresh  state 
conducts  water  fast  enough  to  replace  the  much  greater  amount  of  transpiration  from 
the  numerous  leaves.  A  change  is  thus  caused  in  wood  simply  by  drying  up  which 
deprives  it  of  the  power  of  conducting  water  rapidly.  The  natural  alteration  which 
takes  place  in  wood,  by  which  it  is  transformed  as  it  increases  in  age  into  *  duramen  * — 
the  cell-walls  becoming  harder  and  of  a  deeper  colour — also  deprives  it  of  thb  power. 
If  a  tree  is  deprived  not  only  of  the  bark  but  also  of  the  'alburnum'  (the  light-coloured 
younger  wood  on  the  outside),  in  an  annular  zone,  the  foliage  of  the  tree,  according  to 
the  statement  of  different  writers,  dries  up,  because  the  water  is  not  conducted  suffi- 
ciently rapidly  through  the  duramen. 


^  This  hypothesis  follows  from  the  discoveries  of  Quincke  on  capillarity,  and  has  been  comma- 
nicated  to  me  by  him.  [In  consequence  of  subsequent  researches,  Sachs  is  now  of  opinion  that  the 
transpiration -water  travels  only  in  the  cell- walls  of  the  wood  (Ueb.  die  Porositat  des  Holzes,  Arb.  d. 
bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  II.  2,  1879).] 

'  See  Nageli  u.  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  365  et  seq. 

*  [This  negative  pressure  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  active  transpiration,  the  air 
which  is  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  wood  is  more  rarified,  «.  e.  is  at  a  lower  pressure,  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  Consequently,  when  the  stem  of  an  actively  transpiring  plant  is  cut  through  under 
water  or  mercury,  the  liquid  is  violently  injected  into  the  ca\ities  of  the  vessels  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure.     (See  von  Uohnel,  in  Millheil.  d.  k.  k.  Landwiilh  ch.  Liberal,  in  Wien,  1H77.1] 
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Among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  related  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Toanger  terminal  portions  of  the  stems  of  large-leaved  plants  partially  lose  the  power 
of  condiicting  water  when  cut  olfin  air.  If  the  cut  leafy  end  of  the  stem  ol  Heliaathui 
aKMtau,  H.  luberotui,  Arittaloehia  Sipho,  &c.  be  placed  with  the  cut  section  in  water,  the 
taction  is  not  sufficient  to  compensate  the  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  which  therefore 
wtther  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time '.  As  I  have  already  shown  in  the  second  edition 
of  this  book,  the  withered  shoot  may  in  a  short  time  be  revived  by  forcing  in  water  by 
means  of  the  contrivance  represented  in  Fig.  468.  I  did  not  discover  till  afterwards  that 
tiie  shoot  remains  turgid  even  when  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  zero,  and  even  when 
the  mercury  is  raised  up  by  the  suction  of  the  shoot  in  the  same  arm  of  the  tube  (9), 
when  therefore  a  force  acts  on  the  section  of  the  shoot  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Thb  shows  that  the  forcing  in  of  water  is  only  necessary  at  first,  but  that  the  revived 
ritoot  has  Itself  sufficient  power  of  suction  to  raise  up  a  column  of  mercury  several 
centimetres  in  height,  and  thus  to  replace  the  loss  by  transpiration  from  the  leaves. 
Thus  much  was  known  about  the  phenomenon  of  the  withering  of  cut  shoots  placed  in 


water,  when  Dr.  Hugo  de  Vries '  took  up  the  further  investigation  of  it  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Wiirzburg  Institute.    The  results  obtained  by  him  1  will  now  quote: — 

'  If  rapidly-growing  shoots  of  large-leaved  plants  are  cut  off  at  their  lower  part 
which  has  become  completely  lignified,  and  are  placed  with  the  cut  surface  in  water, 
they  remain  for  some  time  perfectly  fresh.  But  if  they  are  cut  through  at  the  younger 
parts  of  their  stem  and  are  then  placed  in  water,  they  soon  begin  to  wither,  and  the 
more  rapidly  and  completely  the  younger  and  less  lignified  the  part  where  the  section  is 
made.  This  witheridg  can  be  easily  prevented  by  making  the  section  under  water,  and 
taking  care  that  the  cut  surface  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  air,  the  conduction 

'  [Von  Hohnel  has  shown  (Bot.  Zcitg.  l379>  that  the  rapid  loss  of  conductivity  for  water  shown 
by  branches  which  liave  been  cut  ofT  and  placed  in  nater  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  tlie  contents  of  the 
bjnrcd  cells  escape  and  form  a  layer  on  the  cut  surface ;  this  becomes  infested  with  Bacteria,  and 
tbeie  form  a  membrane  (looglixa)  over  the  surface  which  prevents  the  absorption  of  water.] 

'  [Alb.  A.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiiriburg,  I.  3,  1873  ;  Ueb.  da;  Welken  abgeschnittener  Sprosse.] 
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of  water  through  the  stem  thus  suffering  no  interruption.  If  care  is  taken  that  while 
the  section  is  being  made  in  the  air  the  leaves  and  upper  parts  of  the  stem  lose 
only  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  by  transpiration,  withering  does  not  begin  till  later 
and  increases  only  slowly  after  the  cut  surface  is  placed  in  water  and  the  leaves  again 
transpire.' 

It  results  from  these  experiments  that  the  cause  of  withering  is  the  intermption  in 
the  conduction  of  water  from  below ;  and  this  interruption  produces  withering  not  only 
from  the  conduction  of  the  water  ceasing  for  a  short  time,  but  chiefly  also  from  the 
power  of  conducting  water  in  the  stem  being  diminished  by  the  loss  of  water  above  the 
cut  surface,  which  loss  cannot  be  restored  simply  by  placing  the  cut  surface  in  contact 
wilh  water. 

If  the  cut  surface  does  not  remain  too  long  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  diminution 
of  the  capacity  for  conduction  takes  place  in  only  a  short  piece  of  the  stem  above  the 
cut.  When  placing  in  water  ends  of  shoots  which  have  begun  to  wither  after  being  cat 
off,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  by  a  new  cut  a  sufficiently  long  piece  above  the  first 
cut,  but  this  time  beneath  the  water,  for  the  shoot  to  revive.  In  the  case  of  shoots 
20  centimetres  or  more  in  length  which  at  this  distance  from  the  apex  are  not  ligni- 
fied,  the  removal  of  a  piece  6  cm.  long  is  usually  sufficient  to  revive  the  withered  shoot 
(e,g,  in  Reliant  bus  tuber  ojuj,  Sambucus  nigra,  Xantbium  ecbinatum,  &c.).  This  experiment 
proves  beyond  question  that  the  change,  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  takes  place  only 
in  this  relatively  short  piece  above  the  cut.  That  it  consists  in  a  diminution  of  the 
power  of  conducting  water  is  shown  by  the  following  experiment : — When  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  lowest  and  largest  leaves  have  been  removed  from  a  stem  of  Heliamtbus 
tuberosus  cut  off  in  the  air  and  placed  in  water,  and  which  has  begun  to  wither,  the 
leaves  that  are  left  and  the  terminal  bud  will  after  some  time  begin  to  revive  even 
without  again  cutting  the  stem.  The  water  which  is  required  for  the  transpiration  of 
a  great  number  of  leaves  can  therefore  no  longer  be  conducted  through  the  stem  after 
it  has  been  cut  off  in  air,  although  that  which  is  wanted  for  the  transpiration  of  a  few 
leaves  can  be. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  therefore  a  diminution  in  the  power  of  conducting 
water  in  a  short  piece  above  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem.  This  is  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  loss  of  water  from  the  cells  caused  by  the  suction  of  the  higher  parts  not  being 
compensated  by  absorption  from  below.  All  circumstances  which  favour  this  loss  of 
water  increase  also  the  loss  of  power  of  conducting  it,  and  cause  the  shoot  which  is 
placed  in  water  to  wither  more  rapidly  and  completely.  It  must  therefore  be  assumed 
that  the  conducting  power  of  the  cells  depends  on  the  quantity  of  water  they  contain. 
The  probability  of  this  hypothesis  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  by  artificially  increasing 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  cells  of  this  piece  its  conducting  capacity  can  also  be  in- 
creased, as  is  proved  by  forcing  in  water  from  below.  If  the  modified  portion  is  dipped 
in  water  of  from  35''  to  40**  C,  the  withered  shoots  soon  revive,  and  if  then  placed  in 
water  of  20**  C,  remain  fresh  for  days  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Elder),  or  at  least  wither 
more  slowly  (e,g,  the  Artichoke). 

(d)  Water  retained  in  tbe  nvood  by  Capiilary  Attraction,  If  the  capillarity  of  the  cavities 
in  the  wood  must  be  considered  as  without  any  immediate  action  on  the  currents  of 
water,  this  force  must  nevertheless  be  taken  into  account  with  respect  to  other  processes 
connected  indirectly  with  the  movement  of  water  in  the  plant.  In  winter  and  after 
long-continued  rain  in  summer  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  found  in  the  cavities  of  the 
wood  together  with  bubbles  of  air  which  occupy  the  wider  spaces.  It  is  not  known  how 
this  water  has  reached  the  higher  parts  of  the  trees,  though  it  is  possibly  by  the  forma- 
tion of  dew  as  the  temperature  varies ;  it  is  however  to  a  great  extent  retained  by 
capillarity.  A  part  of  the  water  flows  out  in  many  cases  through  holes  bored  in  the 
stem  if  they  are  not  placed  too  high,  as  in  the  Birch,  Maple,  Vine,  &c.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  water  which  flows  out  has  been  forced  up  by  the  root-pressure  which 
must  also  be  taken  into  account ;  though  how  far  up  this  pressure  extends  b  not  yet 
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ascertained.  The  water  which  is  present  in  the  cavities  when  there  is  feeble  transpira- 
tion and  which  will  not  flow  out  of  them  is  clearly  retained  by  capillarity,  assisted  by 
the  air  in  the  cell-cavities;  for  Montgolfler  and  Jamin  have  shown  that  in  capillary 
qMices  which  contain  water  and  air,  the  water  is  not  easily  set  in  motion.  This  explains 
also  the  phenomenon  already  mentioned,  that  water  escapes  when  pieces  of  wood  which 
have  been  cut  off  in  cold  weather  are  warmed,  because  the  air  expands  and  forces  out 
the  water.  Subsequent  cooling  causes  on  the  contrary  water  to  be  sucked  in  at  the  cut 
sarhcCf  because  the  air  contracts,  and  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  forces  in  water 
from  without. 

(t)  7Jbe  Mcent  of  *ivater  from  the  root  into  the  Jtem^,  The  most  important  features  of 
this  phenomenon  have  already  been  briefly  mentioned.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
open  air  in  plants  of  the  most  diflferent  kind,  if  they  possess  vigorous  root-systems  and 
well-developed  wood ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Birch,  Maple,  and  Vine,  and  among  annual 
plants,  in  the  Sunflower,  Dahlia,  RicimtJ,  Tobacco,  Gourd,  Maize,  Stinging  Nettle,  &c.  In 
order  to  study  the  phenomenon  accurately,  it  is  best  to  grow  the  plants  for  some  time 
previously  in  large  flower-pots  until  they  have  developed  a  strong  root-system.  Land- 
plants  such  as  Maize  grown  in  water  and  artiflcially  fed  by  nutrient  substances  are 
also  well  adapted  for  the  investigation.  If  the  stem  of  such  a  plant  is  cut  across  smoothly 
5  or  6  cm.  from  the  ground,  and  a  glass  tube  flxed  to  the  stump  by  means  of  an 
india-rubber  tube,  the  result  will  be  seen  as  follows.  If  the  plant  was  in  a  condition 
to  transpire  freely  before  it  was  cut,  the  cut  surface  of  the  root-stump  remains  at  first 
quite  dry,  and  if  water  is  poured  into  the  glass  tube  it  is  at  once  sucked  up  \  The 
woody  substance  of  the  root-stump  has  evidently  been  exhausted  by  transpiration  before 
the  operation,  and  contains  but  very  little  water ;  not  only  are  its  cavities  empty,  but 
even  the  cell-walls  of  the  wood  may  not  be  saturated.  After  a  shorter  or  longer  time 
however  the  exudation  of  water  at  the  cut  surface  begins — rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  tube — and  continues  from  six  to  ten  days  if  the  plant  is  properly  treated,  be- 
coming during  the  earlier  part  of  the  time  continually  more  copious,  attaining  a  maxi- 
mum, and  finally  diminishing  until  it  ceases  with  the  death  of  the  root-stock.  If  the 
cut  section  is  repeatedly  dried  with  blotting  paper  during  the  time  that  the  water  is 
flowing,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  water  exudes  from  the  woody  tissue — in  Monocoty- 
ledons from  the  xylem  of  the  separate  bundles — and  that  it  comes  principally  from  the 
openings  of  the  larger  vessels.  That  the  water  which  flows  out  had  previously  been 
absorbed  by  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  not  merely  from  the  store  in  the  root- 
stock,  is  at  once  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  quantity  which  exudes  at  the  cut  section 
-  is  after  a  few  days  greater  in  volume  than  the  whole  of  the  stock.  Under  the  conditions 
here  described,  the  water  which  flows  out  contains  only  traces  of  organic  substances 
in  solution ;  but  the  presence  of  mineral  constituents  can  be  easily  proved,  especially 
lime,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  chlorine,  which  the  plant  has  absorbed  out  of 
the  ground.  The  water  which  flows  in  the  spring  from  holes  bored  in  trees  such  as  the 
Birch  and  Maple,  contains  however  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  and  albuminous  sub* 
stances ;  since  the  longer  stagnation  in  the  cavities  of  the  wood  gives  it  the  opportunity 
of  absorbing  these  substances  out  of  the  closed  living  cells  of  the  wood  and  out  of  the 
surrounding  parenchyma,  a  result  which  cannot  be  expected,  or  only  in  a  smaller  degree, 
in  the  case  of  the  rapid  flow  from  the  smaller  root-stocks  of  quickly-growing  plants. 

In  order  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  outflow,  a  narrow  burette  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  tube,  in  which  the  amount  can  be  read  ofl*  hourly  in  cubic  centimetres 
when  the  outflow  is  at  all  considerable.  The  root-pressure  which  acts  upon  the  cut 
surface  is  however  then  considerably  altered.     In  order  to  avoid  this,  a  tube  of  the 


*  See  in  particular  Hofmeister,  On  the  tension  and  the  quantity  and  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  the 
juices  of  living  plants  ;  Flora,  1862,  p.  97. 

'  This  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  root- pressure  has  no  share  in  the  ascent  of  the  water  at 
the  time  when  transpiration  is  active. 
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form  shown  in  Fig.  467,  R  is  fixed  to  the  stump,  and  to  it  is  attached  a  narrow  tube 
instead  of  the  manometer ;  the  free  end  of  this  tube  is  bent  downwards  into  a  {graduated 
burette.  If  the  tubes  are  from  the  first  filled  with  water,  as  much  runs  into  the 
burette  as  flows  out  from  the  cut  section,  and  the  pressure  therefore  remains  constant. 
From  this  experiment  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  flow  of  water  varies  from  day  to 
day,  from  one  time  of  the  day  to  another,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour;  but  the  causes 
of  these  variations  in  the  outflow,  which  must  depend  on  the  activity  of  the  roots,  are 
not  yet  known ;  it  would  even  seem  as  if  a  periodicity  were  established  independently  of 
the  temperature  and  of  the  moisture  of  the  ground*. 

The  measurement  of  the  highest  pressure  at  which  the  outflow  can  still  take  place  at 
the  cut  surface  can  be  effected  by  the  apparatus  figured  in  Fig.  467,  where  it  is  expressed 
by  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  arms  of  the  tube,  or  by  f— j'. 
This  will  however  only  afford  a  measurement  of  the  pressure  which  the  outflowing  water 
may  be  able  to  overcome  at  the  cut  surface ;  but  it  has  obviously  had  also  to  overcome 
other  resistances  of  unknown  magnitude  in  the  interior  of  the  root-stock.  With  respect 
to  this  point  I  was  interested  in  ascertaining  how  great  is  the  difference  in  the  outflow  if 
one  of  two  equal  root-stocks  has  no  pressure  to  overcome  at  the  cut  surface,  the  other 
a  considerable  but  constant  pressure.  If,  in  Fig.  469,  a  indicates  the  cut  stem  of  a 
Sunflower  or  similar  plant  grown  in  a  pot,  r,  ^,  e  the  tube  which  is  attached  to  it  by  the 
india-rubber  tube  ^,  and  /  a  glass  tube  bent  downwards,  which  (not  as  in  the  figure) 
reaches  beyond  the  rim  of  the  pot  and  terminates  in  a  burette,  while  the  opening  of/ 
lies  exactly  on  the  level  of  the  cut  surface  of  the  stem ;  then,  when  the  tube  r,  ^,  /,/ 
has  been  filled  with  water,  we  have  an  apparatus  for  observing  the  outflow  when  the 
pressure  at  the  cut  surface  is  at  zero.  A  second  root-stock  from  a  plant  of  exactly 
the  same  age  and  vigour  and  grown  in  a  pot  of  the  same  size  is  provided  with  the 
apparatus  figured  in  Fig.  469,  where  the  tube  /  through  which  the  outflow  takes 
place  reaches  the  vessel  b  through  the  cork  g.  This  vessel  contains  water  in  its  upper, 
mercury  in  its  lower  part.  A  tube  k  rises  from  the  cork  /  to  a  certain  height  and  is  bent 
round  at  the  free  end  0  where  it  dips  into  a  graduated  tube.  If  the  apparatus  is  so 
contrived  that,  for  example,  the  opening  for  the  outflow  0  stands  about  15  cm.  above  the 
level  n,  then  the  column  of  mercury  on  exercises  a  pressure  of  15  cms.  on  the  water  b, 
and  through  it  on  the  cut  surface  at  b.  When  the  water  begins  to  flow  out  from  the  cut 
surface  at  b,  the  quantity  of  water  in  b  will  be  increased,  and  an  equal  volume  of  mer- 
cury will  flow  out  at  0.  The  mercury  collects  in  the  burette,  and  its  level  enables 
the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flowed  from  the  cut  surface  to  be  read  oflf  from  hour 
to  hour,  and  to  be  compared  in  the  other  apparatus  where  there  is  no  pressure.  After 
a  long  period  of  observation,  the  level  n  falls  sensibly  and  the  pressure  on  augments  a 
little.  But  it  is  easy  to  bring  it  again  to  the  original  amount  if  a  fresh  quantity  of  mercury 
is  poured  in  every  twelve  hours. 


^  Very  detailed  observations  on  this  point  were  made  by  Baranetzky  in  the  Wurzburg  laboratcHy, 
in  the  summer  of  1872.  For  this  purpose  he  availed  himself  of  the  autographic  auxanometer  described 
hereafter.  The  sap  flowed  from  the  root-stock  into  one  limb  of  a  long  narrow  U-shaped  tube,  in  the  other 
limb  of  which  was  a  float  bearing  an  index  which  marked  the  changes  of  level  upon  the  smoked  paper 
of  the  rotating  cylinder.  This  method  gives  very  accurate  results  in  so  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  sap 
is  concerned.  Considerable  variations  of  temperature  (10°  in  24  hours)  affect  the  flow  in  snch  a  vay 
that  every  rise  increases,  every  fall  diminishes  it.  If  the  variations  of  temperature  are  small,  a  daily 
periodicity  which  is  independent  of  such  variations  can  be  detected,  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  being 
attained  daily.  According  to  Baranetzky,  the  time  of  their  occurrence  depends  upon  the  periodical 
exix>sure  of  the  plant  to  light  during  the  time  preceding  the  experiment.  I  am  unable  to  assure 
myself  of  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion  from  Baranetzky*s  experiments.  I  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  it,  but  I  reserve  my  opinion  until  further  exjieriments  have  been  made.  (See 
Baranetzky,  Hot.  Zeitg.  1873,  No.  5,  and  Die  Periodicitat  des  Blutens,  Abhandl.  d.  naturfor.  Ges.  rn 
Halle,  Xlll,  1873/ 
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root-stocks  of  the  Sunflower';  and  the  result  was  that  the  difference  of  the  outflow  was 
but  small,  although  the  amount  of  pressure  in  one  case  was  icro,  in  the  other  case 
17  cm.  of  mercury.  In  the  fiist  thirty-three  hours  the  outflow  where  there  was  no 
preteure  at  the  cut  surface  amouuCed  to  ]6-4;  cubic  cm. ;  when  the  pressure  was  17  cm. 
of  mercury  it  was  lo'g  cubic  cm.  A  sudden  change  in  the  pressure  of  the  mercury 
of  I  or  J  cm.  also  caused  no  considerable  alteration  in  the  rapidity  of  the  outflow. 

Our  object  now  is  to  form  some  idea  as  to  the  cause  of  this  powerful  ascent  of  water 
in  the  wood  of  the  root-stocli,  and  to  explain  how  it  happens  that  the  water  absorbed 
at  the  surfaces  of  the  roots  not  onl)'  passes  into  the  cavities  of  the  wood,  but  is  pressed 
upwards  with  so  great  a  force  as  to  be  able  to  overcome  a  considerable  resistance  at  the 


cat  surface ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  water  which  flows  out  above  must  have  been 
absorbed  below  at  the  surfaces  of  the  roots.  This  absorption  can  only  be  induced  by  the 
cndosmotic  action  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  cortex  of  the  root.  If  we  suppose 
that  this  endosmotic  force  is  very  considerable,  these  cells  will  swell  greatly ;  and  as 
much  water  will  filter  through  the  cell-walls  into  the  cavities  of  the  wood  as  is  ab- 
sorbed from  without  by  endosmosc.  The  parenchymatous  cells  which  are  gorged  by 
endosmnse  drive  into  the  vessels  the  water  which  presses  into  them  in  consequence  of 
the  endosmose,  with  such  force  that  In  flowing  out  above  from  the  vessels  it  is  siill  able 
to  overcome  a  considerable  pressure.  It  follows  from  this  eKplanatlon  that  the  pressure 
which  acts  at  the  cut  surface  must,  in   accordance  with  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  be 
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exerted  also  against  the  inside  of  the  vessels  which  receive  the  water  from  the  turgid 
parenchymatous  cells.  But  the  water  which  enters  them  has  also  to  overcome  the 
resistance  to  filtration  exercised  by  the  cell-walls.  The  endosmose  of  the  cortical  cells 
of  the  root  must  overcome  these  resistances.  Although  we  do  not  know  the  magnitiide 
of  the  endosmotic  force,  yet  we  have  ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  much  greater  than 
that  given  by  Dutrochet's  experiments  on  animal  membranes;  and  this  explanation  wonld 
therefore  be  very  probable.  But  a  difficulty  occurs  in  answering  the  question  why  the 
turgescent  cortical  cells  of  the  root  expel  their  water  only  inwards  into  the  woody  tissues 
and  not  also  through  their  outer  walls.  We  may  however  here  be  helped  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  micellar  structure  of  the  cell-walls  is  different  on  the  outer  and  inner 
sides  of  the  cells,  and  that  those  facing  the  exterior  of  the  root  are  best  adapted  to  allow 
endosmose,  while  those  facing  the  interior  of  the  root  are  best  adapted  for  permitthig 
filtration  under  high  endosmotic  pressure.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  this 
supposition  is  at  present  only  a  hypothesis  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  a  certain 
extent  the  processes  which  take  place  in  the  root.  The  exudation  of  drops  of  water 
from  the  upper  cell  of  the  Fungus  Pilobolus  crystallinus^  from  the  root-hairs  of  a  Mar- 
chant'ta  grown  in  damp  air,  &c.,  shows  moreover  that  cells  distended  by  endosmotic 
tension  can  in  fact  exude  water  at  certain  spots.  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  other  ex- 
planation of  the  exudation  of  nectar  in  flowers ;  the  excreting  cells  must  evidently  absorb 
the  water  or  the  sap  with  great  force  on  one  side,  and  then  exude  it  on  the  other  side. 
That  in  this  case  pressure  from  the  root  does  not  directly  cooperate  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  exudation  of  nectar,  which  is  often  very  copious,  as  in  the  flowers  of  Fritii' 
/aria  imperialu  and  in  the  pitchers  oi  Nepenthes'^,  takes  place  even  when  cut  flowers  or 
pitchers  are  simply  placed  in  water.  In  this  respect  these  exudations  of  fluid  differ  from 
the  exudation  of  drops  on  the  leaves  of  many  plants,  which  only  takes  place  when  they  are 
still  in  connection  with  the  root,  and  which  is  clearly  caused  by  the  forcing  power  of  the 
root  (as  in  Aroidex,  &c.).  It  also  happens  however  sometimes  that  drOps  of  water  are 
exuded  from  cut  surfaces  of  the  tissue,  while  another  cut  surface  of  the  organ  absorbs 
water.  This  I  found,  for  instance,  to  be  the  case  with  pieces  of  the  young  stems  of 
different  Grasses,  cut  off  from  6  to  lo  cm.  in  length,  which  were  placed  with  the  lower 
end  in  damp  soil ;  the  free  upper  end  then  repeatedly  and  continuously  exuded  drops  of 
water  in  darkness  and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture.  Here  the  paren- 
chymatous cells  of  the  lower  cut  surface  clearly  acted  as  the  cortical  cells  of  the  root, 
absorbed  by  endosmotic  action,  and  probably  pressed  the  water  thus  absorbed  into  the 
vessels,  from  which  it  then  escaped  to  the  upper  cut  surface. 

[/)  ^he  combined  action  of  transpiration,  conduction,  and  absorption  of  ^uater  by  the 
roots  takes  place  under  ordinary  and  favourable  conditions  in  such  a  manner  that  nearly 
as  much  water  is  absorbed  through  the  roots  and  conducted  upwards  through  the 
wood  as  is  transpired  from  the  leaves.  As  long  as  this  equilibrium  lasts,  the  plant  is 
turgid  and  tense  in  all  its  parts ;  and  conversely,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  unaltered 
turgidity  and  tenseness  of  the  leaves  and  internodes  that  the  conduction  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  compensate  the  transpiration  by  the  leaves.  Hence,  under  these  conditions, 
the  quantity  of  water  transpired  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  absorption  of  the 
root  (or  of  a  cut  surface),  and  conversely  the  absorption  observed  as  the  measure  of  the 


'  Compare  Wunschmann's  dissertation,  'Ueber  die  Gattung  Nepenthes*  (Berlin,  1872),  where  my 
Handbook  only,  and  not  the  above  taken  from  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  is  quoted.  It  is 
questionable  if  there  is  any  ground  for  distinguishing  between  'excretions*  and  the  sap  which  escapes 
from  a  root  stock  in  so  far  as  the  mechanism  of  the  excretion  is  concerned,  as  the  older  botanists  and 
\Vunschmann  do.  The  fads  above  mentioned  render  it  improbable.  They  tend  to  show,  chi  the 
contrary,  that  in  other  vegetable  organs,  as  well  as  in  roots,  hydrostatic  pressures  may  be  set  ap 
which  tend  to  force  the  fluids  out  of  the  tissues.  It  is  a  matter  of  merely  secondary  importance  that 
'excretions,'  such  as  nectar  and  the  fluid  containe<l  in  the  pitchers  oi Nepetukes,  are  of  higher  concen- 
tration than  the  sap  which  escnpes  from  a  root-stock. 
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transphration  from  the  leaves.  Since  however  the  tissues  can  be  more  or  less  turgid 
without  Its  being  immediately  perceptible,  transpiration  and  absorption  are  not  usually 
exactly  equal.  But  for  most  observations  the  small  occasional  difference  may  be 
neglected  so  long  as  no  actually  perceptible  amount  of  flaccidity,  i.e.  of  withering, 
CMBed  by  the  collapse  of  the  cells,  takes  place  when  the  transpiration  is  stronger  and 
the  absorption  weaker ;  or  so  long  as,  in  the  opposite  case,  no  exudation  of  drops  of  water 
results  on  the  leaves  of  rooted  plants.  It  is  only  when  longer  observations  are  made  on 
growing  plants  that  the  comparatively  small  quantities  of  water  have  to  be  taken  into 
account  which  are  needed  for  the  increase  in  size  of  growing  organs. 

Without  going  more  minutely  into  the  various  cases  which  present  themselves  ^ 
it  need  only  be  pointed  out  in  addition  that  withering  is  the  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  water  transpired  being  greater  than  that  absorbed  through  the  roots  or 
through  a  cut  surface  of  the  stem.  This  only  occurs  in  general  when  the  amount  of 
transpiration  is  very  considerable,  or  when  the  ground  is  very  dry,  or  when  in  cut  shoots 
the  power  of  the  stem  to  conduct  water  has  ceased.  The  exudation  of  drops  of  water 
already  mentioned  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consequence  of  a  smaller  quantity  of 
water  evaporating  from  the  leaves  than  is  absorbed  by  the  roots  and  forced  up  into 
the  upper  organs.  If  a  branch  of  a  Potato- plant,  a  leaf  of  an  Aroid,  a  cut  stem  of  Maize, 
or  the  like,  is  fixed  in  the  cork  k  in  Fig.  468,  and  if,  when  the  transpiration  is  weak  a 
pressure  of  mercury  of  10  or  12  cm.  is  allowed  to  act  for  some  time,  drops  of  water 
appear  at  the  same  spots  on  the  apices  or  margins  of  the  leaves,  where  they  would 
appear  in  plants  with  roots  in  the  evening  or  night  or  in  damp  weather.  In  the 
same  manner  the  exudation  of  drops  from  plants  with  roots  can  be  produced  or 
increased  by  warming  the  ground  and  covering  the  leaves  with  a  bell-glass  in  order 
to  hinder  evaporation '. 

The  pressure  due  to  the  root  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  stems  when  cut  across  and 
when  the  amount  of  evaporation  is  very  small,  can  scarcely  be  of  any  considerable  use 
in  promoting  the  current  of  water  in  the  wood  caused  by  strong  transpiration.  The 
fact  already  mentioned  that  strongly  transpiring  plants  suck  up  water  at  the  cut  surface 
of  their  stems  immediately  after  the  upper  part  has  been  cut  off,  shows  that  the  pro- 
pelling force  of  the  root  does  not  act  sufficiently  quickly  to  protect  even  the  vessels  of 
the  root-stock  of  strongly  transpiring  plants  from  complete  exhaustion ;  that  is,  although 
the  force  which  drives  the  water  into  the  root-stock  is  great,  as  we  have  seen,  it  acts 
too  slowly  to  be  taken  into  account  when  the  transpiration  is  rapid. 

The  same  conclusion  is  reached  if  the  quantity  of  water  which  exudes  in  the  same 
time  from  the  cut  stem  of  a  plant  above  the  root  is  compared  with  that  which  is 
•  absorbed  at  the  lower  cut  surface  by  the  upper  part  of  the  same  plant.  The  absorption 
of  the  upper  part  is  always  much  more  considerable  in  amount  than  the  outflow  from 
the  root-stock,  even  when  the  withering  of  the  upper  part  indicates  that  the  capacity 
of  its  wood  for  conduction  has  diminished,  and  that  it  absorbs  less  than  it  would  absorb 
in  the  normal  condition.  Thus,  for  example,  the  water  absorbed  by  the  cut  leafy  top  of 
a  Tobacco-plant  amounted  in  five  days  to  200  cubic  cm.,  while  the  root-stock  exuded 
only  1 5*7  cubic  cm.  In  the  same  manner  in  Cucurbita  Pepo  (when  much  withered)  the 
amount  absorbed  was  14  cubic  cm.,  the  exudation  from  the  root-stock  only  11*4  cubic 
cm.  The  withered  upper  part  of  a  Sunflower  absorbed  in  a  few  days  95  cubic  cm., 
while  the  root-stock  exuded  only  52*9  cubic  cm.  The  result  is  also  the  same  when 
the  relative  amounts  which  extend  over  a  shorter  time  are  compared*. 

•  See  Rauwenhoflf,  Phytophysiologische  Bijdraden  in  Verslagen  en  Mededcelingen  der  kon. 
Akad.  van  Wetens.,  Afdeeling  Natuurkunde,  2'*«  Reeks,  Deel  III,  1868,  where  however  the  indis- 
pensable thennometric  observations  are  wanting. 

•  The  exudation  of  drops  on  the  margins  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  the  roots  of  which  are  sur- 
roiuded  by  damp  warm  earth,  their  foliage  rising  into  moist  air,  is  a  very  common  phenomenon, 
as  I  know  from  the  experience  of  many  years. 

•  For  a  more  complete  account  see  Arb.  d.  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  I.  3,  1873. 
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It  follows  from  these  facts  that,  with  the  exception  of  times  when  the  amomit  of 
transpiration  is  small  or  when  drops  of  water  exude  from  the  leaves,  no  root-preasore  at 
all  exists  when  the  plant  is  uninjured ;  and  that  this  pressure  can  only  be  detected  when 
transpiration  and  absorption  have  ceased  or  when  they  are  very  small.  The  exhaustion 
of  the  root-stock  of  a  strongly  transpiring  plant  (as  after  it  has  been  cut  off)  proves 
rather  that  a  plant  with  roots  behaves  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  a  cut  shoot.  Just  as 
the  latter  absorbs  water  from  a  receiver,  so  the  wood  of  the  root-stock  which  has  lost 
water  in  consequence  of  transpiration  above  absorbs  water  from  the  cortical  celb  of  the 
root  which  obtain  it  by  endosmose.  From  all  this  it  still  remains  in  doutyt  whether  in 
such  cases  the  contents  of  the  cortical  cells  of  the  root  must  not  be  left  altogether  out 
of  consideration,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  conduction  of  vrater  by  the  cell-walls  alone, 
reaches  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the  roots. 

(g)  The  parts  of  land-plants  which  are  covered  with  a  cuticle  and  in  which  transpira- 
tion takes  place  appear  to  have  no  power  of  absorbing  in  any  considerable  quantity  tiie 
water  by  which  they  are  moistened,  such  as  the  rain  and  dew  which  is  deposited  oa  the 
leaves.  As  long  as  the  tissues  and  leaves  of  uninjured  plants  with  roots  become  tnrgid 
and  are  supplied  with  water  from  below,  any  considerable  absorption  through  the  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  themselves,  even  when  they  are  thoroughly  wetted^,  is  not  to  be 
expected,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  see  where  the  water  can  go  in  cells  that  are  already 
gorged  ^  But  even  when  a  rooted  plant  has  withered,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
revival  which  takes  place  when  its  leaves  are  wetted  depends  on  the  absorption  of  water 
by  the  leaves,  since  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  upward  pressure  to  take  place  ssbse- 
quently.  Greatly  withered  shoots  do  not  become  turgid  when  placed  in  water,  or  do  so 
only  very  slowly  unless  the  cut  surface  is  immersed,  and  even  in  this  case  there  is 
doubt  as  to  the  absorption  of  water  through  the  surfaces  of  the  leaves. 

In  harmony  with  this  Duchartre  found  also'  that  rooted  plants  (Horteium^  Hetuathu 
annuuj),  which  withered  in  the  evening  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  earth 
in  the  pot,  did  not  recover  or  become  turgid  if  copiously  moistened  by  dew  during  a 
whole  night,  the  pots  in  which  the  roots  spread  being  provided  with  a  closed  cover. 
Epidendral  Orchids,  Tillandsias,  &c.  behave  in  the  same  way  in  this  respect;  they 
also  absorb  neither  water  nor  aqueous  vapour  through  their  leaves,  nor  even  in  any 
considerable  quantity  through  the  roots.  The  water  which  they  require  for  their 
transpiration  and  growth  must  be  conveyed  to  them  in  the  form  of  rain  or  dew  which 
moistens  the  root-envelope  (velamen)  or  wounded  surfaces*. 

When  land-plants  wither  on  a  hot  day  and  revive  again  in  the  evening,  this  b  the 
result  of  diminished  transpiration  with  the  decrease  of  heat  and  increase  of  the  moistmt: 
in  the  air  in  the  evening,  the  activity  of  the  roots  continuing — not  of  any  absorption  of 
aqueous  vapour  or  dew  through  the  leaves.  Rain  again  revives  withered  plants  not  by 
penetrating  the  leaves,  but  by  moistening  them  and  thus  hindering  further  transpiration, 
and  conveying  water  to  the  roots,  which  they  then  conduct  to  the  leaves. 

A  simple  experiment  will  afford  much  instruction  to  the  student  in  these  matters. 
The  pot  in  which  a  leafy  plant  is  growing  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  or  metal  vessel  provided 


*  On  this  subject  see  my  Expcrimental-Physiologie,  p.  159. 

^  Duchartre  has  neglected  this  obvious  reflection  in  his  researdies  (Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Bo(.  de 
France,  Feb.  24,  i860) ;  in  other  respects  also  these  experiments  are  very  defective. 
^  Duchartre,  I.e.  1857,  pp.  940-946. 

*  Duchartre,  Experiences  sur  la  vegetation  dcs  plantes  epiphytes  (Soc.  Imp.  et  centrale  d'horti- 
culture,  Jan.  1856,  p.  67  ;  and  Comptes  Rendus,  1868.  vol.  LXVII.  p.  775).  [This  sobject  has  beet 
recently  investigated  by  Detraer  (Theorie  des  Wurzcldrucks,  1877),  by  Bonssii^aalt  (Lcs  fooctioos 
physiques  des  feuilles,  Agronomie,  VI,  1878),  and  by  Henslow  (On  the  Absorption  of  Rain  and  Dew 
by  the  green  parts  of  plants,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  XVII,  1879).  It  appears  that  leaves,  like  all  other 
parts  of  plants,  will  absorb  water  if  they  are  immersed  in  it  long  enough,  but  there  is  no  cvideoce 
that  the  absorption  of  water,  either  as  vapour  or  as  liquid,  is  in  aify  sense  one  of  their  lonctiotts.] 
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above  with  a  lid  in  two  portions,  and  surrounding  the  stem  so  as  completely  to  cover 
the  earth  in  the  pot.  If  the  soil  is  dry  the  plant  withers.  If  a  bell-glass  is  placed  over 
it  the  plant  revives,  and  again  withers  if  it  is  removed.  This  shows  that  the  withering 
is  the  result  of  increased,  the  revival  the  result  of  diminished  evaporation  from  the 
leaves  when  the  roots  convey  but  very  little  water  to  the  plant.  If  cut  shoots  are 
allowed  to  wither  and  are  then  suspended  in  air  nearly  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour, 
the  leaves  and  younger  intemodes  again  revive,  although  the  whole  shoot  continues 
to  lose  weight  from  evaporation.  This  phenomenon  results  from  the  water  passing 
from  the  older  parts  of  the  stem  to  the  younger  withered  parts,  as  must  be  concluded 
from  Prillieux's  experiments  \ 

Skct.  3. — Movements  of  Gkwes  in  Flant8^  All  growing  cells  of  a  plant,  or 
an  diat  are  otherwise  in  a  condition  of  vital  activity,  are  continually  absorbing  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  and  giving  back  in  its  place  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  carbon  dioxide. 
The  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll  have  in  addition  the  property,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  sunlight,  of  absorbing  carbon  dioxide  from  without,  exhaling  at  the  same 
time  a  nearly  equal  volume  of  oxygen  mixed  with  some  nitrogen.  In  proportion  to 
die  activity  of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  within  the  cells,  the  movements 
of  gases  occasioned  by  them  vary  greatly  in  rapidity.  The  formation  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  the  expense  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  takes  place  continuously  and 
in  an  the  cells;  but  the  quantities  concerned  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  large 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  which  is  decomposed  in  the  green  tissues,  and  in  ex- 
diange  for  which  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  are  exhaled.  Some  idea  of  the  activity 
of  this  last-named  process  is  obtained  by  reflecting  that  about  one-half  the  (dry) 
weight  of  the  plants  consists  of  carbon  which  has  been  obtained  by  the  decompo- 
sation  of  atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  in  tissues  containing  chlorophyll  under  the 
influence  of  Ught. 

Oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  permanent  gases,  as  also  is  carbon  dioxide  within  the 
limits  of  the  temperature  of  vegetation,  and  indeed  far  below  it.  Aqueous  vapour, 
on  the  contrary,  is  only  produced  Orora  water  within  these  limits,  and  under  certain 
conditions  even  returns  to  the  liquid  state.  In  other  respects  aqueous  vapour  be- 
haves just  like  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  reference  to  the  processes  to  be  considered 
here. 

When  the  gases  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  traversing  closed  cell-walls, 
difinsing  themselves  through  the  cell-sap,  or  permeating  or  escaping  from  the 
protoplasm,  chlorophyll-granules,  &c.,  their  motion  is  a  molecular  one  of  diffusion. 
When  they  fill  in  their  elastic  condition  the  intercellular  spaces,  vessels,  cells  destitute 
of  sap,  or  the  large  air-cavities  among  the  tissues,  it  is  a  movement  of  the  whole 
mass  depending  exclusively  on  expansive  force.  The  movements  of  diffusion  tend 
to  bring  about  conditions  of  equilibrium  which  depend  on  the  coefficient  of  ab- 
sorption of  the  gas  by  a  particular  cell-fluid,  on  the  composition  of  the  cell-wall, 
&c  on  temperature,  and  on  the  pressure  of  the  air.  But  these  conditions  are 
continually  varying;  and  the  equilibrium  which  is  aimed  at  is  being  still  more 
continually  disturbed  by  chemical  changes  on  which  depend  the  metamorphosis 


*  Prillieax,  Comptes  Rendus,  1870,  vol.  II.  p.  80. 

•  Sachs,   Handbuch  der  Experimental-Physiologic,  p.    243. — Miiller,   Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot. 
vol  VII.  p.  145. 
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of  substances  in  the  plant,  assimilation,  and  growth ;  so  that  a  state  of  rest  can  very 
seldom  occur.  The  ordinary  condition  of  the  gases  which  are  diffused  through  the 
cells  of  plants  is  that  of  movement. 

But  even  the  masses  of  gas  found  in  the  cavities  of  plants  are  not  genendly  at 
rest.  By  the  setting  free  or  absorption  of  carbon  dioxide  or  oxygen  in  the  cells,  the 
equilibrium  is  disturbed  also  in  the  neighbouring  cavities;  and  changes  in  the 
pressure  of  the  air  or  in  temperature  also  exert  an  influence.  The  flexions  again 
of  the  stem  and  leaf-stalk  produced  by  the  wind  cause  compressions  and  dilatations  of 
the  gases  which  fill  the  cavities,  and  these  again  give  rise  to  currents  of  gas  in  the 
interior.  The  rapidity  of  the  movement  in  the  cavities  varies  greatly  in  proportion 
to  their  size ;  within  the  very  narrow  intercellular  spaces  of  ordinary  parenchjnaaa  the 
motion  is  slow  and  inconsiderable  even  under  considerable  pressure,  as  contrasted 
with  the  rapid  currents  which  are  possible  in  the  large  intercellular  spaces  of  most 
foliage-leaves  and  similar  organs,  or  in  the  wide  air-canals  of  hollow  stems,  or  in  the 
lacunae  of  the  tissue  of  water-plants. 

In  attempting  to  collect  the  most  common  phenomena  into  a  more  definite  arrange- 
ment from  this  general  point  of  view,  the  following  appear  to  be  the  more  important 
points. 

(a)  Unicellular  plants y  as  well  as  those  which  consist  merely  of  filaments  or  plates  of 
cells  such  as  occur  in  Algae,  Fungi,  and  Mosses,  are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  air  or 
with  the  surrounding  water  which  contains  gas  in  solution.  The  only  essential  condition 
here  is  that  the  gases  shall  be  able  to  enter  and  escape  from  the  cells  by  diflfusion.  If, 
for  example,  a  cell  of  this  kind  containing  chlorophyll  is  placed  in  sunlight,  the  carbon 
dioxide  absorbed  by  it  is  decomposed ;  a  fresh  supply  of  the  gas  is  therefore  continually 
penetrating  into  it  from  without,  because  it  is  prevented  from  saturating  the  cell-sap; 
oxygen,  on  the  contrary,  is  being  constantly  disengaged,  the  cell-sap  receives  more  than 
it  can  contain,  and  gives  off  the  excess  by  outward  diffusion.  Under  these  conditions 
therefore  two  molecular  currents  are  set  up  in  opposite  directions  which  permeate  the 
cell-wall,  the  protoplasm,  and  the  cell-sap ;  and  since  carbonised  products  are  formed  in 
the  cell  at  the  expense  of  the  decomposed  carbon  dioxide,  this  decomposition  is  the 
simultaneous  cause  of  fresh  quantities  of  the  gas  perpetually  diffusing  into  the  celL  The 
quicker  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  the  more  quickly  is  it  replaced.  The 
conditions  are  similar  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  when  in  darkness  and  in  cells 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  though  the  chemical  process  is  different;  they  absorb  oxygen 
and  produce  carbon  dioxide;  only  the  process  is  much  slower  and  less  active.  The 
cell  acts  as  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the  gas  which  is  decomposed  in  it,  and  as  a 
centre  of  repulsion  for  the  gas  which  is  produced  in  it.  This  rule  holds  good  also  for 
the  individual  cells  of  a  tissue,  only  that  in  this  case  the  processes  are  more  complicated, 
inasmuch  as  the  diffusion  currents  of  the  gases  do  not  take  place  between  the  cells  and 
an  unlimited  external  volume  of  gas,  but  between  cells  and  cells  on  the  one  hand, 
between  cells  and  internal  air-cavities  of  limited  size  on  the  other  hand. 

{b)  Among  plants  consisting  of  complicated  aggregates  of  cells,  submerged  fFatfr^ 
plants  are  of  peculiar  interest,  because  their  intercellular  spaces  do  not  open  outwardly 
through  numerous  stomata,  but  communicate  with  large  cavities  which  are  formed  in  the 
interior  of  the  tissues  by  the  disjunction  of  cells  or  by  the  rupture  of  their  walls.  The 
underground  stems  of  Equheium  and  of  many  bog-plants  show  a  similar  structure. 
Uninjured  plants  of  this  kind  are  closed  and  air-tight  outwardly;  the  gases  which 
collect  in  the  cavities  can  originate  only  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  absorb 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  by  diffusion  from  the  surrounding  water.  These 
gases  cannot  simply  diffuse  through  the  surrounding  tissues,  but  they  undergo  change 
within  them,  and  when  once  collected  in  the  spaces  they  are  still  further  influenced  by 
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the  chemical  processes  that  go  on  in  the  surrounding  tissues.  A  submerged  water-plant, 
for  example,  which  contains  chlorophyll,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  without  under  the 
influence  of  sunlight ;  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  disengaged  oxygen  collects  in  the 
canties.  When  it  becomes  dark  this  process  ceases;  the  collected  oxygen  is  now 
absorbed  by  the  fluids  of  the  tissue  and  gradually  transformed  into  carbon  dioxide, 
which  can  again  diffuse  back  into  the  cavities,  but  partially  also  through  the  layers 
of  tissue  into  the  surrounding  water.  This,  as  well  as  the  different  coefficients  of 
diffusion  of  the  gases,  causes  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities  to  have  an  altogether 
different  composition  from  that  in  solution  in  the  surrounding  water,  and  this  composition 
to  be  subject  to  continual  change.  But  it  is  not  only  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
fan  in  the  cavities  that  is  altered  in  this  way ;  the  pressure  is  also  subject  to  variation. 
When  the  oxygen  which  is  liberated  from  the  green  tissues  collects  rapidly  in  the  cavities 
under  the  influence  of  bright  light,  the  gas  is  then  subject  to  high  pressure,  and  escapes 
with  force,  injuring  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue.  The  greater  rapidity  of  diffusion 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  its  slower  production  in  the  tissue  in  darkness,  do  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  an  increase  of  tension  of  the  gas  to  arise  easily  in  the  cavities  of  the 
plant  when  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  takes  a  more  subordinate  and  secondary  part  in  all 
these  processes.  It  is  indeed  never  absent  from  the  air  contained  in  the  cavities,  but  is 
generally  present  in  large  quantities  in  it,  together  with  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide.  It 
is  not  however  subject  to  such  rapid  and  considerable  variations,  being  neither  used  up 
nor  disengaged  in  the  changes  connected  with  the  assimilation  of  food  in  the  tissues. 

(c)  Land-plants  differ  from  water-plants  in  that  their  internal  cavities,  when  present  *, 
communicate  directly  with  the  atmosphere  through  the  stomata.  The  anatomical  con- 
ditions show  at  once  that  these  organs  are  only  the  channels  of  exit  from  the  intercellular 
qaces  which  are  in  connection  with  one  another  through  the  whole  plant ;  and  we  know 
from  experiment  that  these  are  in  their  turn  in  complete  connection  here  and  there 
the  cavities  of  the  vessels  and  with  the  wood-cells'.    The  large  air-cavities  which 

abundant  even  in  land-plants  (in  hollow  stems,  leaves,  fruits,  &c.),  the  woody  tubes 
(or  vessels)  and  wood-cells,  and  the  usually  extremely  narrow  capillary  intercellular  spaces 
of  the  parenchyma,  form  therefore  a  system  of  cavities  full  of  air  and  in  communication 
with  one  another,  which  are  all  closed  below  at  the  root,  but  which  open  outwardly 
above  in  the  leaves,  intemodes,  &c.,  through  numberless  extremely  narrow  capillary 
openings. 

What  was  said  in  paragraph  b  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  air  contained 
in  the  cavities  of  water-plants,  applies  in  general  also  to  that  of  land-plants;  but  the 
equalising  of  the  difference  in  the  pressure  at  the  various  parts  of  a  large  plant  is 
fiKilitated  by  the  occurrence  of  vessels,  that  of  the  difference  between  the  internal  and 
external  air  by  the  stomata.  This  equalisation  however  proceeds  in  general  extremely 
slowly,  because  the  stomata,  in  consequence  of  their  small  diameter,  can  allow  only  small 
volumes  of  gas  to  pass  through  them  in  a  short  time.  Notwithstanding  their  unin- 
terrupted connection,  there  may  therefore  be  considerable  differences  of  pressure  and 
great  variations  in  the  composition  of  the  internal  and  external  gas,  as  in  water-plants. 
It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  those  layers  of  tissue  in  which  a  rapid  interchange  of 
is  proceeding  are  covered  with   an   epidermis  containing  a  greater  number  of 


*  Large  Fungi  and  Algoe  have  indeed  no  stomata ;  but  their  internal  air  (among  the  hyphae)  is 
certainly  in  communication  at  least  in  places  with  the  surrounding  air  by  cavities  among  the  super- 
fii»ial  hyphae.  The  stems  of  Mosses  possess  neither  internal  cavities  nor  stomata,  while  their  spore- 
ctpsules  possess  both. 

"  [The  fact  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  on  p.  682,  that  namely  the  air  in  the  vessek  of  an 
actively  transpiring  plant  is  at  a  lower  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  proves  that  the  cavities 
of  the  vessels  do  not  conmiunicate  with  the  intercellular  spaces.  If  they  did  so  communicate,  such  a 
difference  of  pressure  could  tot  possibly  arise.] 
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stomata  than  those  which  require  a  less  active  interchange  in  consequence  of  slower 
growth  and  assimilation.  In  addition  to  this,  organs  with  a  thin  cuticle  are  better 
adapted  to  bring  about  interchange  of  gas  by  diflfusion  than  those  whose  epidermis 
is  provided  with  a  thicker  cuticle  which  hinders  the  diffusion-current.  This  is  clearly 
the  reason  why  roots  require  no  stomata,  since,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  increase  in 
size  and  their  thin- walled  slightly  cuticularised  epidermis,  they  can  accomplish  the 
interchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  by  diffusion  alone;  while  the  leaves,  in 
consequence  of  their  thick  cuticle,  require  a  large  number  of  stomata  in  order  rapidly  to 
interchange  large  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  with  as  large  volumes  of  oxygen  in  sunshiae. 
Even  flowers  and  rapidly  growing  parasites  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  possess  stomata, 
though  in  smaller  numbers,  because  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  oxygen  and  exhale  carbon 
dioxide.  When  the  epidermis  is  replaced  in  the  older  parts  of  stems  and  roots  by  cork- 
periderm,  the  parts  are  not  only  externally  impervious  to  air  (with  the  exception  of 
occasional  Assures)  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  even  the  interchange  of  gas  by  external 
diffusion  practically  censes.  But  this  case  occurs  only  in  those  parts  of  plants  where  the 
flbro-vascular  bundles  form  air-conducting  vessels  and  usually  also  air-conducting  wood- 
cells,  by  means  of  which  an  interchange  of  gas  is  brought  about  intemaUy  with  that 
contained  in  the  parenchyma  enveloped  by  the  cork.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
woody  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers. 

I'hese  considerations  apply  also  to  a  great  extent  to  aqueous  vapour.  The  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  of  vegetation,  resulting,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  paragraph, 
in  the  production  of  currents  in  the  plant,  is  almost  entirely  prevented  by  cork-peridoin 
and  bark,  and  at  least  very  much  hindered  by  cuticularised  epidermal  cells.  Since  the 
parts  of  plants  exposed  to  the  air  are  covered  with  one  or  other  of  these  epidermal 
structures,  evaporation  can  in  general  only  take  place  to  a  subsidiary  extent  from  their 
surface ;  the  greater  part  of  the  aqueous  vapour  which  these  parts  of  the  plant  lose  is 
evidently  given  off  from  the  moist  cell-walls  in  the  interior  of  the  tissue  where  they 
adjoin  intercellular  spaces  and  larger  air-cavities.  If  these  spaces  are  saturated  with 
aqueous  vapour,  evaporation  ceases ;  but  if  the  external  air  is  comparatively  dry  the 
vapour  escapes  through  the  stomata,  and  evaporation  into  the  intercellular  spaces  re- 
commences. If  the  transpiring  tissue  is  heated,  as  by  sunshine,  the  formation  of  vapour 
proceeds  more  rapidly  in  the  interior,  and  the  greater  tension  of  the  vapour  causes  its 
more  rapid  passage  through  the  intercellular  spaces  and  stomata. 

The  surfaces  of  the  organs  of  plants  which  are  constantly  in  contact  with  water 
cannot  exhale  aqueous  vapour  through  such  flne  openings  as  the  stomata  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  temperature  ;  stomata  are  therefore  wanting  in  submerged  plants, 
or  occur  only  occasionally.  The  leaves,  for  instance,  of  Water-Lilies,  which  float  on 
the  water,  are  especially  instructive  in  this  respect;  on  the  side  in  contact  with  the 
water  they  have  no  stomata  or  very  few,  on  the  upper  side  exposed  to  the  air  a  large 
number.  This  is  the  more  striking  since  leaves  entirely  exposed  to  the  air  have  generally 
a  larger  number  of  stomata  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  side,  where  they  are  some- 
times entirely  wanting. 
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Sbct.  4. — The  Elementary  Constituents  of  the  Food  of  Plants  ^  If  we 
17  at  a  temperature  of  100°  or  1 10°  C.  any  fresh  vegetable  structure  so  as  to  expel  all 
le  water  which  it  contains,  a  friable  residue  will  be  left  which  no  longer  loses  weight, 
ti  ripe  seeds  this  usually  amounts  to  about  |  of  the  weight ;  in  seedlings  after  the 
ipplj  of  reserve-material  has  been  consumed,  to  generally  less  than  y^^,  increasing 
I  subsequent  stages  of  vegetation  to  ^  or  ^;  in  submerged  water-plants  and 
imgi  it  often  amounts  to  less  than  yV>  ^^^  sometimes  even  to  only  ^.  These 
roportions,  which  are  only  roughly  estimated,  vary  within  wide  limits  according  to 
le  nature  and  age  of  the  plant  and  of  the  particular  organ. 

If  the  dried  residue  of  the  plant  is  further  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  the 
resence  of  oxygen,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it  is  consumed  and  disappears  in 
le  form  of  products  of  combustion,  chiefly  carbon  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapour. 
rhc  residue  which  now  remains  behind,  usually  a  fine  white  powder,  is  the  As  A, 
onstituting  generally  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  dried  substance,  a  proportion 
rfakh  is  again  subject  to  great  variations  with  the  specific  nature  of  the  plant  and 
be  kind  and  age  of  the  particular  organ. 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  combustible  part  of  the  dried  substance  shows  that  it 
ondsts  in  all  plants  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur ;  the 
itter  remains  behind  after  combustion  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid  in  combination 
nth  the  bases  of  the  ash. 

In  the  ash  are  invariably  found  in  addition  Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium, 
ron,  and  Phosphorus,  and  generally  Sodium  (Lithium?),  Manganese,  Silicon,  and 
Silorine;  in  marine  plants  also  Iodine  and  Bromine.  With  these  constituents 
bere  are  sometimes  associated,  in  rare  cases  and  under  special  circumstances, 
ery  small  quantities  of  Aluminium,  Copper,  Zinc,  Cobalt,  Nickel,  Strontium,  and 
kuium.  The  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  Fluorine  in  plants  is  also 
oferred  from  the  presence  of  calcium  fluoride  in  the  bones  of  animals  which  obtain 
be  whole  of  their  food  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants. 


*  For  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the  very  copious  literature,  my  Handbuch  der  Experi- 
lental-Physiologie  (Sects.  5  and  6)  will  be  sufficient.  A  study  of  Th.  de  Saussure*s  Recherches 
himiqnes  sur  la  vegetation,  Paris  1804,  is  also  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  form  an 
idependent  judgment  for  himself.  A  detailed  description  of  the  theory  of  nutrition  is  contained  in, 
moog  other  works,  Mayer*s  Lehrbruch  der  Agriculturchemie,  1876.  A  variety  of  fundamental 
esearches  will  also  be  found  in  Boussingault's  Agronomic  et  Physiologic  veg^tale.  E.  WolfTs 
Lschenanalyse  fur  landwirthschaftliche  Prod.  &c.,  Berlin  1871,  is  also  very  valuable;  as  well  as 
is  Vegetationsversuche  in  wasscrigen  Losungen  ihrcr  Nahrstoffe  (Hohenheimer  Jubilaumsschrift, 
86a). 
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It  is  self-evident  that  we  have  only  to  consider  as  elementary  food-substances 
those  which  are  indispensably  necessary  for  the  process  of  nutrition ;  while  those  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  plant  is  proved  by  analysis,  but  which  may  also  be  absent 
without  its  nutrition  being  impaired,  may  be  considered  as  accidental  admixtures. 

Of  the  first  importance  among  the  indispensable  food-materials  are  the  ele- 
ments of  the  combustible  substance  which  are  present  in  all  plants  without 
exception,  viz.  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  and  Sulphur ;  because  they  arc 
included  in  the  chemical  formula  of  cellulose  or  of  the  albuminoids  wluch  con- 
stitute protoplasm,  and  because  therefore  without  these  substances  the  plant-cell 
itself  could  not  exist.  It  may  be  inferred  also  from  the  invariable  presence  of 
Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron,  and  Phosphorus  in  plants,  that  they  are 
indispensable  constituents  of  their  food,  and  still  more  from  the  fact  established 
by  actual  experiment,  that  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  all  plants  hitherto  ex- 
amined for  this  purpose  is  impossible  or  abnormal  if  any  one  of  these  elements  is 
wanting.  In  the  case  of  Sodium,  Manganese,  and  Silicon  this  has  not  yet  been 
proved ;  it  would  appear  rather  that  they  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  chemical 
process  of  nutrition.  That  Chlorine  is  necessary  for  the  perfect  nutrition  of 
Polygonum  Fagopyrum  has  been  shown  by  Nobbed  Whether  Iodine  and  Bromine 
play  the  part  of  true  food-materials  in  the  marine  plants  in  which  they  are  found 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained ;  and  these  two  elements  may,  from  the  mode  of  their 
occurrence,  be  for  the  present  neglected  as  unimportant  in  this  respect 

In  the  more  general  considerations  as  to  the  nutrition  of  plants  we  have  there- 
fore chiefly  to  do  with  the  following  elements : — 

Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Nitrogen,  Sulphur ; 
Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  Iron ; 
Phosphorus,  Chlorine ; 
to  which  are  to  be  added,  under  certain  circumstances.  Sodium  and  Silicon. 

The  physiological  importance  of  these  elementary  substances  is  however  very 
different.  Those  placed  in  the  first  line  compose,  as  already  mentioned,  the  greater 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  plant ;  they  mainly  form  the  organised  and  organisable 
part  of  the  plant  and  of  every  individual  cell ;  their  importance  therefore  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  furnish  the  chief  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  plant  The 
constituents  of  the  ash,  on  the  other  hand,  are  of  less  importance  in  this  respect, 
if  only  in  consequence  of  their  much  smaller  quantity;  they  appear  to  promote 
chemical  decompositions  and  combinations  in  plants,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
far  more  abundant  combustible  principles  are  constructed  out  of  the  first-named  five 
elements. 

Carbon  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  every  organic  compound  in  varying  proportion; 
usually  about  one-half  the  weight  of  the  entire  dried  substance  of  the  plant  consists 
of  this  element  If  the  large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  annually  produced 
is  taken  into  account,  the  fact  becomes  the  more  remarkable  that  this  enormous 
quantity  of  carbon  is  derived  from  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  of  which 
it  forms  on  the  average  only  about  0*04  per  cent.  It  is  only  the  cells  which  contain 
chlorophyll — and  these  only  under  the  influence  of  sunlight — that  have  the  power  of 


*  Landwirthschaftliche  Versuchsstationen,  vol.  VII,  1865. 
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decomposing  the  carbon  dioxide  taken  up  by  them,  and  at  the  same  time  of  setting 
free  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  produce  organic  compounds  out  of 
the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  or  in  other  words  to  assimilate.  It  is 
fery  probable  that  under  these  circumstances  carbon  dioxide  loses  only  one-half  its 
ozygcDy  while  the  other  half  of  the  oxygen  which  is  exhaled  is  derived  from  the 
decomposition  of  water. 

The  fact  is  unquestionable — partly  established  by  direct  researches  on  vege- 
tation, partly  inferred  from  the  circimistances  under  which  many  plants  live  in  a 
natural  condition — that  most  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll  (e.g.  our  cereal  crops. 
Beans,  Tobacco,  Sunflower,  many  saxicolous  Lichens,  Algse,  and  other  water  plants) 
obtain  the  entire  quantity  of  their  carbon  by  the  decomposition  of  atmospheric 
caibon  dioxide  \  and  require  for  their  nutrition  no  other  compound  of  carbon  from 
without  But  there  are  also  plants  which  possess  no  chlorophyll  and  in  which  there- 
fore the  means  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  is  wanting ;  these  must  absorb  the 
carbon  necessary  for  their  constitution  in  the  form  of  other  compounds.  But  since 
plants  destitute  of  chlorophyll  are  either  parasites  or  saprophytes,  they  absorb  their 
caibon  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  which  have  been  produced  by  other 
l^ants  that  contain  chlorophyll.  Parasites  draw  these  products  of  assimilation 
directly  from  their  hosts,  while  saprophytes  (as  Neoitia  Nidus-avts,  Epipogium 
Gm£lim\  Corallorhtza  innatay  Monotropa^  many  Fungi,  &c.)  make  use  for  the 
same  purpose  of  the  materials  of  other  plants  which  are  already  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  Even  the  food  of  Fungi  which  are  parasitic  in  and  on  animals 
is  derived  from  the  products  of  assimilation  of  plants  containing  chlorophyll, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  animal  kingdom  is  dependent  on  them  for  its  nutrition. 
The  compound  of  carbon  originally  present  on  the  earth  is  the  dioxide,  and  the 
only  abundantly  active  cause  of  its  decomposition  and  of  the  combination  of 
carbon  with  the  elements  of  water  is  the  cell  containing  chlorophyll.  Hence  all 
compounds  of  carbon  of  this  kind,  whether  found  in  plants  or  in  animals  or  in 
the  products  of  their  decomposition,  are  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
oigans  of  plants  which  contain  chlorophyll. 

Hydrogen  is  present,  equally  with  carbon,  in  every  organic  compound;  in 
consequence  however  of  the  smallness  of  its  combining  equivalent,  it  falls  far 
below  it  as  a  percentage  constituent  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  substance  of 
plants.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  hydrogen  of  the  plant  is  probably 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  water  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  in  the 
presence  of  sunlight.  It  probably  enters  into  combination  with  the  carbonic 
oxide  (CO)  simultaneously  presented  to  it  by  the  reduction  of  the  carbon  dioxide*. 

*  [From  the  researches  of  Moll  it  appears  that  the  roots  take  no  part  in  supplying  the  plant 
with  carbonic  dioxide  (Moll,  Die  Herkunft  des  Kohlenstoffs  der  Pflanzen,  Arb.  d.  hot.  Inst,  in 
Wiirzbuig.  H.  i.  1878).] 

•  [The  abstract  of  Adolph  Baeyer's  paper  on  the  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  Life  in  Journ.  Chera. 
Soc.  1871,  pp.  331-341,  should  be  consulted.  It  is  shown  to  be  probable  that  chlorophyll  6xes 
carbon  oxide  just  as  haemoglobin  does.  When  sunlight  falls  upon  chlorophyll  which  is  surrounded 
by  carbon  dioxide,  that  compound  seems  to  suffer  the  same  dissociation  as  at  high  temperatures, 
oxygen  b  liberated  and  carbon  oxide  remains  combined  with  the  chlorophyll.  The  simplest  reduction 
of  carbonic  oxide  is  to  formic  aldehyde;  it  need  only  take  up  hydrogen,  CO  -h  Hs^COH,,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  cell-contents,  just  as  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (which  Butlerow  has  shown  to  be 
the  case),  the  aldehyde  is  transformed  into  sugar.] 
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Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  hydrogen  contained  in  the  nitrogenous  vegetable 
substances  can  be  supplied  to  the  plant  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 

Oxygen  is  always  present  in  organic  compounds  in  smaller  quantities  than 
would  be  sufficient  to  oxidise  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  present  in  them  into 
water  and  carbon  dioxide,  because  organic  compounds  are  produced  from  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  with  the  elimination  of  a  part  of  their  oxygen.  The  proportion 
of  oxygen  in  vegetable  substances  is  moreover  very  variable;  and  some  even  contain 
none  at  all  of  this  element.  But  the  total  quantity  of  oxygen  forms,  next  to  carbon, 
the  largest  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  dried  substance.  Oxygen  is  intro- 
duced into  the  plant  in  the  form  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxy-salts,  in  larger 
quantities  than  any  other  element ;  while  extraordinarily  large  quantities  of  oxygen 
are  set  free  into  the  air  by  the  process  of  assimilation  in  the  green  organs.  All  the 
other  organs  of  the  plant  also  absorb  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  thus  slowly  re- 
produce carbon  dioxide  and  water  at  the  expense  of  the  assimilated  substances. 
Together  with  the  process  of  deoxidation  which  is  very  active  in  the  cells  containing 
chlorophyll,  another  process  of  oxidation  is  proceeding  comparable  to  that  of  the 
respiration  of  animals,  but  not  generally  very  active,  by  which  a  part  of  the  assimi- 
lated substance  is  again  decomposed. 

Nitrogen^  an  essential  constituent  of  the  albuminoids  which  form  protoplasm,  of 
vegetable  alkaloids,  and  of  asparagine,  always  forms  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
weight  of  the  dried  substance  of  plants, — often  less  than  i,  seldom  more  than 
3  p.  c.  The  nitrogen  contained  in  the  chemical  compounds  just  mentioned  is 
obtained  from  cojnpounds  of  ammom'a  and  nitric  acid  ^ ;  parasites  and  saprophytes 
perhaps  also  absorb  organic  nitrogen-compounds  from  without.  It  is  on  the  other 
hand  certain  from  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  vegetation,  especially  those  of 
Boussingault,  that  plants  have  no  power  of  using  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere 
for  the  production  of  their  nitrogenous  compounds".  If  plants  are  artificially  sup- 
plied with  all  other  food-materials,  but  it  is  rendered  impossible  for  them  to  absorb 
ammonia  or  compounds  of  nitric  acid  as  their  source  of  nitrogen,  no  increase  takes 
place  of  the  albuminoids  or  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  generally,  although  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  the  command  of  the  plant  in  such  great  quantities, 
filling  up  the  intercellular  spaces  and  diffusing  through  the  fluids  of  the  tissue  *, 

Sulphur,  a  constituent  of  albuminoids,  of  allyl,  and  of  the  essential  oil  of 
mustard,  is  taken  up  in  the  form  of  soluble  salts  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  chiefly 

'  [Although  plants  containing  chlorophyll  usually  absorb  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
or  nitrates,  they  can  nevertheless  absorb  it  also  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds  such  as  urea, 
leucin,  tyrosin,  creatin,  hippuric  acid,  and  similar  bodies ;  they  cannot  absorb  it  in  tie  form  of 
alkaloids.] 

^  [The  important  researches  of  Lawes,  Gilbert,  and  Pugh  on  the  sources  of  the  nitrogen  of 
vegetation  (Phil.  Trans.  1861,  pt.  2,  and  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  1863,  p.  100)  should  be  carefully  studied 
on  this  point.] 

^  [Adolf  Mayer  has  recently  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments  to  determine  whether  the 
aerial  parts  of  plants  have  the  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  or  not.  Preventing  access  of  ammonia 
through  the  roots,  he  subjected  the  leaves  to  the  influence  of  ammonium  carbonate  both  in  the 
gaseous  and  dissolved  state,  and  found  that  it  was  absorbed  in  appreciable  quantities,  although 
the  plants  did  not  appear  to  thrive  when  access  of  ammonia  through  the  roots  was  entirdy 
prevented.  Similar  results  have  also  been  obtained  by  T.  Schloesing  (see  Comptes  Rendus,  vol. 
LXXVIII.  p.  1700).] 
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(or  perhajM  always)  of  calcium  sulphate.  This  salt  is  probably,  as  Holzner  first 
pointed  out  \  decomposed  by  the  oxalic  acid  which  is  formed  in  the  plant  itself,  and 
the  insoluble  calcium  oxalate  is  thus  formed,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  parts  with  its 
sulphur  to  form  the  organic  compounds  which  have  been  mentioned. 

Iron*  (often  accompanied  by  very  variable  quantities  of  Manganese)  is  indis« 
pensabk  for  the  production  of  the  green  colouring  substance  of  chlorophyll,  as  is 
shown  by  experiments  on  vegetation ;  and  since  the  green  organs  which  contain 
chlorophyll  form  organic  substances  out  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  the 
importance  of  this  element  for  the  life  of  the  plant  is  very  evident,  although 
extraordinarily  small  quantities  of  it  are  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  It  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  plant  in  the  form  of  the  chloride  or  sulphate  or  of  some  other 
compound.  If  larger  quantities  of  solutions  of  iron  become  distributed  through 
the  tissues,  the  cells  quickly  die.  Although  small  quantities  of  iron  are  essential 
for  producing  the  green  colour  of  chlorophyll,  it  is  nevertheless  uncertain  whether 
the  green  colouring  substance  itself  contains  iron  as  an  integral  constituent  of  its 
chemical  formula'. 

PoUisstum  is  as  essential  for  the  assimilating  activity  of  chlorophyll  as  iron  for 
its  production.  Nobbe*  has  recently  shown  that  if  food-materials  otherwise  com- 
plete but  possessing  no  potassium  are  supplied  to  plants  (as  Buckwheat),  they 
behave  as  if  they  were  absorbing  only  pure  water  instead  of  the  solution  of  food- 
material.  They  do  not  assimilate  and  show  no  increase  in  weight,  because  no 
starch  can  be  formed  in  the  grains  of  chlorophyll  without  the  assistance  of 
potassium.  The  chloride  is  the  most  efficacious  form  in  which  potassium  can 
be  offered  to  Buckwheat ;  the  nitrate  comes  next  to  it.  If  the  potassium  is  offered 
only  in  the  form  of  sulphate  or  phosphate,  a  very  evident  sickliness  is  apparent 
sooner  or  later,  which  results  from  the  starch  which  is  formed  in  the  grains  of  chloro- 
phyll not  passing  into  the  growing  organs  and  thus  becoming  available  for  purposes 
of  vegetation.  Sodium  and  Lithium  cannot  replace  potassium  physiologically,  be- 
cause the  former  is  simply  useless  to  the  plant,  while  the  presence  of  the  latter  in 
the  cell-sap  is  injurious  to  the  tissues. 

Phosphorus^  Chlorine,  Sodium,  Calcium,  and  Magnesium  have,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  no  definite  relation  to  special  physiological  purposes.  The  constant  occur- 
rence however  of  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  in  company  with  albuminoids,  as 
well  as  of  potassium  salts  in  organs  containing  starch  and  sugar,  points  towards 
definite  relations  which  they  may  possess  to  those  chemical  processes  that  imme- 
diately precede  the  processes  of  construction  in  plants.  A  large  part  of  the  calcium 
taken  up  by  plants  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid,  and 
remams  inactive.  The  importance  of  calcium  must  therefore  be  sought  partly  in 
its  serving  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid  in   the   absorption   of 


*  Holzner,  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  des  oxalsauren  Kalkes,  Flora,  1867. — Hilgcrs,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss. 
Bot  Tol.  VI.  p.  I. 

•  For  special  proof  of  the  importance  of  iron  see  my  Handbuch  der  Experimental-Physiologie, 
p.  143. 

•  [On  the  chemical  composition  of  chlorophyll,  see  ir^ra,'] 

*  Nobbe,  Schroder,  and  Eidmann,  Ueber  die  Organische  Leistung  des  Koliums  in  der  Pfianze  ; 
Chemnitz,  1871. 
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food-material,  and  partly  in  its  fixing  the  oxalic  acid  which  is  poisonous  to  the 
plant,  and  rendering  it  harmless.  The  elements  just  named  are  taken  up  by  the 
plant  when  they  are  offered  to  it  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  sulphates,  nitrates,  or 
chlorides. 

Silicon  finally  is  taken  up  by  a  very  large  number  of  plants  in  the  form  of  a 
very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  silicic  acid ;  by  some  in  larger  quantities  than  all  the 
other  constituents  of  the  ash.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into 
the  insoluble  state  within  the  cell-walls,  and  remains  behind  after  the  destruction 
of  its  organic  substance  together  with  calcium  (magnesium  and  potassium  ?)  as  a 
skeleton  possessing  the  structure  of  the  cell-wall.  In  land-plants  it  accumulates 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  the  tissues  exposed  to  evaporation,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  cuticularised  walls  of  the  epidermis.  In  Diatoms,  the  cell-wall  of  which 
is  very  strongly  silicified,  this  arrangement  of  course  does  not  exist  Since  it  is 
possible  to  cause,  by  artificial  feeding,  plants  which  usually  contain  abundance  of 
silica  (like  Maize)  to  grow  almost  entirely  without  it,  and  without  any  obvious 
departure  from  their  normal  structure,  silicic  acid  appears  to  be  of  very  subor- 
dinate importance  for  the  chemical  and  organic  processes;  and  its  deposition  in 
the  cell-walls  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  until  they  are  already  fiilly 

The  compounds  serving  as  food-material  must  be  subject  within  the  tissues  to  pro- 
gressive changes  of  position  in  addition  to  and  in  consequence  of  their  chemical  trans- 
formations. The  equilibrium  of  diffusion  is  disturbed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  salt; 
immediately  round  the  spot  where  this  takes  place  the  fluid  of  the  tissue  contains  fewer 
molecules  of  the  compound;  and  the  more  distant  molecules  of  the  same  salt  in  a 
state  of  solution  move  therefore  towards  the  spot  where  they  are  wanted.  Every  cell 
therefore  which  decomposes  any  particular  salt  acts  as  a  centre  of  attraction  upon  the 
fluids  of  the  tissue  surrounding  it,  and  the  salt  in  question  is  drawn  towards  this 
centre.  But  this  process  does  not  affect  any  other  salt  dissolved  in  the  same  fluid. 
If,  for  example,  calcium  sulphate  is  decomposed  in  a  cell  and  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate 
formed,  this  itself  supplies  a  cause  for  the  more  distant  molecules  of  sulphate  to  be 
drawn  towards  that  cell ;  but  it  affords  no  reason  for  the  molecules  of  potassium  nitrate 
which  are  also  present  to  move  in  the  same  direction.  Every  substance  dissolved  in 
the  cell-sap  is  set  in  motion  only  in  so  far  as  the  equilibrium  of  diffusion  and  the  uniform 
distribution  of  its  own  molecules  is  disturbed.  It  follows  therefore  clearly  that  there 
can  be  in  general  no  such  thing  as  a  continuous  uniform  motion  of  a  so-called  '  nutritive 
sap.'  It  is  only  when  a  number  of  compounds  which  supply  food-material  are  taken  up 
at  one  spot  such  as  the  root,  and  are  decomposed  at  another  spot  such  as  the  buds  or 
green  leaves,  that  the  direction  of  movement  is  nearly  the  same  for  all ;  but  even  in  this 
case  the  rapidity  with  which  the  molecules  of  each  particular  salt  move  will  vary,  because 
this  depends  on  the  rapidity  of  consumption  at  the  point  towards  which  the  movement 
is  directed,  and  on  the  special  rate  of  diffusion  of  each  compound.  It  is  only  when  some 
external  pressure  drives  the  whole  of  the  cell-sap  in  one  direction  that  the  motion  of 
different  substances  is  uniform,  provided  that  the  fluid  moves  in  open  channels  such  as 
the  laticiferous  vessels  or  sieve-tubes  ;  but  if  the  pressure  causes  filtration  through  closed 
cell- walls,  then  the  molecules  of  different  salts  are  urged  forward  with  a  different  speed, 
because  the  rapidity  of  filtration  of  different  solutions  varies  with  their  composition  and 
degree  of  concentration. 

The  same  principles  hold  good  also  for  the  absorption  of  combinations  of  food- 
material  from  without  into  the  absorbing  organ.  It  has  already  been  shown  in  the 
previous  paragraph  how  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  cell  containing  chloro- 
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phyll  induces  new  quantities  of  the  dioxide  at  once  to  enter  this  cell,  whether  the  gas 
be  at  the  time  dissolved  in  water  or  present  in  the  atmosphere.  If  no  carbon  dioxide 
were  decomposed  in  the  cell,  its  contents  would  become  saturated  with  the  gas  in 
proportion  to  the  pressure  and  the  temperature,  and  every  cause  for  further  motion 
would  be  removed.  But  the  decomposition  is  constantly  providing  more  space  for  the 
entrance  of  fresh  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide ;  and  this  gas,  although  present  in  such 
small  quantities  in  the  atmosphere,  collects  here  and  supplies  the  material  for  the  pro- 
duction of  compact  masses  of  carbon-compounds. 

A  water-plant  acts  in  the  same  manner  on  the  salts  dissolved  in  the  surrounding 
water.  The  external  water  and  the  internal  cell-sap  are  in  continuous  connection 
through  the  fluid  saturating  the  cell-walls.  If  the  chemical  processes  within  the  plant 
are  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  an  equilibrium  of  diffusion  will  tend  to  become  established 
between  the  external  and  internal  fluid  according  to  the  prevailing  conditions.  But 
the  chemical  processes  in  the  interior  are  continually  disturbing  this  equilibrium,  and 
molecules  of  the  salts  which  are  being  decomposed  are  continually  streaming  from 
without  to  the  places  in  the  interior  where  they  are  to  be  used.  If  molecules  of 
calcium  phosphate  are  even  very  sparingly  distributed  through  the  surrounding  water, 
a  dense  accumulation  will  gradually  arise  in  the  plant,  not  of  calcium  phosphate,  but  of 
some  other  compounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  of  calcium,  because  the  molecular  equi- 
librium is  being  continually  disturbed  by  the  separation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  calcium,  that  is,  by  the  chemical  change.  If  the  calcium  phosphate  remained 
as  such  within  the  plant,  the  movement  would  cease  so  soon  as  the  equilibrium  of 
diffusion  was  established.  It  will  be  at  once  clear  from  a  consideration  of  these 
facts  that  the  accumulation  of  certain  substances  in  the  interior  of  plants  depends  in 
the  first  place  on  whether  the  compound  of  them  which  is  present  in  the  surrounding 
water  is  decomposed  in  the  plant;  that  moreover  the  constituents  of  the  different 
compounds  must  accumulate  in  the  plant  in  different  quantities  according  to  the  extent 
to  which  these  compounds  are  decomposed ;  and  that  finally  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  substances  in  question  within  the  plant  need  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  substances  present  in  the  surrounding  water.  Substances  which  are  present  in  the 
water  in  the  form  of  extremely  dilute  solutions  occur  in  the  plant  in  great  quantities; 
while  others  which  are  abundant  in  the  water  are  much  less  so  in  the  plant.  Thus, 
for  instance,  marine  plants  take  up  a  much  larger  quantity  of  polassium  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  sodium  than  corresponds  to  the  composition  of  sea-water ;  again,  si>ecies 
of  Fuctu  collect  considerable  quantities  of  iodine  which  is  present  in  sea-water  only 
in  extremely  small  quantities.  Since  moreover  different  plants  decompose  the  same 
compounds  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity,  it  is  obvious  that  different  plants  which 
draw  their  food-materials  from  the  same  water  must  exhibit  an  entirely  different  com- 
position of  their  ash. 

The  processes  are  more  complicated  when  a  land-plant  has  to  take  up  the  saline 
comjraunds  of  its  food-material  from  the  soil  which  contains  but  little  water.  By 
£ar  the  greater  number  of  land-plants  thrive  in  soil  which  usually  contains  a  quantity 
of  water  much  below  its  full  capacity  of  absorption,  its  pores  being  almost  entirely 
filled  with  air.  The  small  quantity  of  water  present  adheres  completely  to  the  minute 
particles  of  soil,  and  for  this  reason  does  not  flow  away;  and  this  adherent  water 
covers  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  earth  in  the  form  of  a  flne  stratum.  The  roots 
can  only  absorb  this  water  when  they  are  in  the  closest  contact  with  the  particles 
of  soil ;  hence  plants' freshly  planted  wither  even  in  moderately  moist  ground  until  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  particles  of  earth  become  attached  by  means  of  new  root- 
hairs  to  the  newly-formed  rootlets.  At  these  points  of  intimate  connection  between 
the  root-hairs  and  the  soil  the  adhering  water  of  the  latter  is  directly  continuous  with 
the  cell-sap  of  the  root  by  means  of  the  water  saturating  the  cell- walls  of  the  root- 
hairs.  In  this  manner  it  is  possible  for  the  root  to  absorb  the  water  of  the  soil;  as 
this  water  enters  at  the  points  of  contact,  the  equilibrium  of  the  strata  of  water  that 
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cover  contiguous  particles  of  earth  is  disturbed,  and  the  water  of  the  soil  retained  by 
capillary  attraction  is  set  in  motion  towards  these  points  of  contact.  This  process 
spreads  centrifugally  from  every  root,  and  thus  gradually  makes  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  soil  subserve  the  nutrition  of  the  plant.  If  salts,  such  as  calchim 
sulphate,  are  present  in  solution  in  the  enveloping  strata  of  water,  these  salts  follow 
the  movements  of  the  water,  and  finally  enter  at  the  points  of  contact  with  the  root- 
hairs. 

But  a  large  portion  of  the  food*material,  especially  compounds  of  ammonia,  po- 
tassium, and  phosphoric  acid,  occur  in  the  ground  in  a  fixed  condition,  or,  as  it  b 
generally  termed,  abjorbed;  they  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  soil  eren  by  very  large 
quantities  of  water ;  the  roots  nevertheless  take  them  up  out  of  it  with  ease.  It  may 
be  supposed  in  these  cases  that  these  food-materials  occur  as  an  extremely  fine  cootini^ 
over  the  particles  of  soil,  and  can  therefore  only  be  taken  up  at  the  pcHnts  of  oontaul 
of  the  root-hairs  with  these  particles;  and  they  are  there  rendered  soluble  by  the 
carbon  dioxide  exhaled  by  the  roots.  This  action  of  the  root  is  limited  to  the  points 
of  contact;  only  those  particles  of  substance  which  come  directly  into  contact  with 
the  root-hairs  are  dissolved  and  absorbed.  But  since  the  number  and  length  of  the 
roots  is  very  considerable  in  all  growing  land-plants,  and  since  also  they  are  continoally 
lengthening  and  forming  new  root-hairs,  the  root<^ystem  comes  gradually  into  contact 
with  innumerable  particles  of  earth,  and  can  thus  take  up  the  necessary  quantity  of  the 
substance  in  question.  This  power  of  the  roots  of  taking  up,  by  means  of  the  acid  ap 
which  permeates  the  walls  of  even  their  superficial  cells,  substances  which  are  insohibie 
in  pure  water,  presents  itself  in  an  extremely  evident  manner,  as  I  was  the  first  to  show, 
when  polished  plates  of  marble,  dolomite,  or  osteolite  (calcium  phosphate)  are  covered 
with  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and  seeds  are  then  sown  in  the  sand.  The  roots 
which  strike  downwards  soon  meet  the  polished  surface  of  the  mineral  and  grow  npoa 
and  in  close  contact  with  it.  After  a  few  days  ah  impression  of  the  root-system  is  foond 
corroded  in  rough  lines  on  the  smooth  surface ;  every  root  has  dissolved  at  the  points  of 
contact  a  small  portion  of  the  mineral  by  means  of  the  acid  water  which  permeates  its 
outer  cell-walls  ^ 

In  taking  up  those  constituents  of  the  soil  which  are  insoluble  in  pure  water,  the 
solution  is  therefore  first  of  all  accomplished  by  the  plant  itself;  and  it  is  at  the  point 
where  solution  takes  place  at  the  surface  of  the  root  that  absorption  inwards  b  also 
effected  by  endosmose.  But  in  spite  of  this  complication  the  same  principles  hold 
good  for  the  absorption  of  material  from  the  soil  as  have  been  explained  in  the  case 
of  absorption  from  a  solution.  Here  also  it  Ls  the  consumption,  the  decomposition 
of  the  compounds  in  the  plant,  that  regulates  the  absorption  of  the  materiaL  The 
quantitative  composition  of  the  ash  has  therefore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  soil; 
and  the  ash  of  plants  of  different  kinds  growing  side  by  side  and  deriving  their  nutri- 
ment from  the  same  soil  may  be  altogether  different'.  But  the  composition  of  the 
soil  is  important  to  the  plant  in  a  secondary  degree ;  since  plants  of  the  same  kind,  if 
they  grow  for  example  on  a  soil  rich  in  lime,  will  take  up  a  greater  quantity  of  hme 
than  if  the  soil  contained  but  little  of  it.  This  is  obviously  not  in  contradiction  to  the 
principle  laid  down,  but  only  shows  that  the  decomposition  of  a  salt  in  the  plant  will 
take  place  more  largely  the  more  easily  it  is  enabled  to  take  it  up. 


^  For  a  more  detailed  account  see  the  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiolc^y,  1865.  p. 
189. 

^  [Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  long  series  of  experiments  on  this  subject  are  of  especial  value. 
(See  Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  vol.  VUI.  p.  496  et  seq.^  1847 ;  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  1,  1857; 
Report  Brit.  Assoc.  1861  and  1867.)  Their  latest  publication,  'Report  of  Experiments  on  the  growth 
of  Barley  for  twenty  years  in  succession  on  the  same  land  *  (Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc..  second  series 
vol.  IX)  contains  much  information  as  to  the  power  possessed  by  plants  of  extracting  difSerent 
substances  from  the  soil.] 
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SiCT.  5.-^ Assimilation  and  MetastaaiB  (Stoffwechsel)  I  The  food-materials 
absorbed  by  the  plant  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  compounds  of  oxygen  containing 
the  highest  possible  proportion  of  that  element.  The  assimilated  substances,  on 
the  contrary,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  dried  substance  contain  but 
little  oxygen,  some  even  none  at  all.  It  follows  from  this  that  assimilation  must 
be  a  process  of  deoxidation.  The  transformation  of  food-materials  containing  a 
large  proportion  into  the  substance  of  plants  containing  but  little  oxygen  must 
necessarily  be  accompanied  by  elimination  of  that  element ;  and  since  we  already 
know  that  this  takes  place  only  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sunlight,  we  have  at  once  the  locality,  the  conditions,  and  the  time  of 
the  assimilation  thus  determined.  No  organs  which  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll 
can  assimilate ;  and  in  the  dark  or  when  the  amount  of  light  is  small,  even  those 
assimilating  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll  lose  the  power  of  producing  organic 
substances  out  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  with  the  assistance  of  other  food- 
materials, — a  process  to  which  we  shall  henceforward  exclusively  B^ply  the  term 
Assimtla/tOH. 

The  products  of  assimilation  of  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll  may  undergo 
various  kinds  of  chemical  metamorphosis  either  in  these  cells  themselves  or  after 
passing  into  other  organs ;  and  the  aggregate  of  these  processes  may  be  distin- 
guished from  assimilation  as  Meiastasis,  It  is  important  to  bear  clearly  in  mind  the 
diflference  between  these  two  processes,  both  in  respect  to  their  external  conditions 
and  to  their  results,  the  following  being  the  chief  points: — (i)  Assimilation  takes 
place  only  in  those  organs  that  contain  chlorophyll;  metastasis  in  all  alike,  (a) 
Assimilation  occurs  only  under  the  influence  of  light ;  metastasis  equally  well  in  the 
dark.  (3)  Assimilation  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  the  elimination  of  a  large 
quantity  of  oxygen;  metastasis  is  usually  connected  with  the  absorption  of  small 
quantities  of  oxygen  and  the  exhalation  of  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide. 
(4)  Assimilation  increases  the  dry  weight  of  a  plant ;  metastasis  only  alters  the 
nature  of  the  assimilated  materials,  and  these  usually  suffer  a  diminution  of  their 
mass,  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  assimilated  organic  compounds  being  neces- 
sarily associated  with  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  and  e^thalation  of  carbon  dioxide 
necessary  for  metastasis.  (5)  The  increase  in  weight  of  a  plant  which  contains 
chlorophyll  depends  on  the  accession  of  assimilated  substance  in  the  organs  that 
contain  the  chlorophyll  being  greater  during  the  time  that  they  are  exposed  to 
light  than  the  loss  in  the  dry  weight  connected  with  the  exhalation  of  carbon 
dioxide  accompanying  metastasis  in  all  the  organs  and  at  all  times  of  vegetation. 
(6)  Organs  containing  no  chlorophyll  and  plants  entirely  destitute  of  it  (parasites  and 
saprophytes)  do  not  assimilate  but  absorb  substances  already  assimilated ;  no  pM'o* 
cess  takes  place  in  them  except  metastasis;  and  since  this  is  associated  with  in- 
halation of  oxygen  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide,  they  decrease  the  entire  store 
of  assimilated  substances. 

Growth,  I.  e.  the  formation  and  enlargement  of  cells,  always  takes  place  at 
the  expense  of  substances  already  assimilated ;  and  these  therefore  must  be  subject 
to  continual  chemical  change. 

*  See  Sachs,   Handbuch  der  EJcperimentalPhysiologie,   the  section   on   the  Transformation 
of  Food-material. 
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Growth  is  only  possible  as  a  result  of  assimilation;  but  the  two  processes 
do  not  usually  concur  either  in  time  or  locality.  The  assimilated  substances  may 
remain  in  the  plant  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  without  becoming  employed  in 
the  growth  of  cell-walls  or  in  the  production  of  protoplasmic  substances 
(protoplasm  or  chlorophyll -granules) ;  and  in  this  case  they  are  termed  Reserve' 
materials.  Every  cell,  tissue,  or  organ  in  which  assimilated  substances  are  stored 
up  for  subsequent  use  is  called  a  Reservoir  of  Reserve-material,  The  assimilating 
cell  may  itself  serve  as  a  reservoir  for  reserve-material  (as  unicellular  Algse  or  the 
leaves  of  evergreen  plants) ;  but  usually  a  physiological  division  of  labour  is 
effected  in  the  plant  of  such  a  nature  as  to  transfer  the  products  of  assimi- 
lation from  the  organs  that  contain  chlorophyll  to  other  organs  or  masses  of 
tissue  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  the  reserve-material  and  give  it  up  to  the 
parts  destined  for  the  formation  of  new  organs  (buds,  the  rudiments  of  roots,  or 
cambium).  In  Mosses,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  woody  Phanerogams,  the  tissue 
of  the  stem  is  usually  also  the  reservoir  for  this  purpose ;  in  perennial  herbs  and 
shrubs  it  is  more  often  the  persistent  bulbs,  tubers,  and  rhizomes  that  perforai 
this  function.  The  spores  of  Cryptogams  which  have  the  power  of  germination 
always  contain  a  small  quantity  of  reser\'e-material,  at  the  expense  of  which  the 
first  processes  of  germination  take  place ;  in  Rhizocarpese  and  Ligulatse  the  whole 
of  the  prothallium  and  embryo  is  produced  in  this  manner.  The  seeds  of  Phanero- 
gams remove  much  greater  quantities  of  reserve-material  from  the  mother-plant, 
which  are  accumulated  either  in  the  endosperm  or  in  the  cotyledons ;  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  this  reserve-material  the  more  numerous  and  the  larger  are  the  stems, 
roots,  and  leaves  which  the  seedling  can  produce  before  it  begins  to  assimilate. 
The  minute  seedlings,  for  instance,  of  Nicotiana  and  Campanula  may  be  contrasted 
with  the  strong  ones  of  the  Bean,  Almond,  Oak,  &c.  Since  no  assimilation  takes 
place  in  the  dark,  it  is  only  necessary  to  allow  seeds,  tubers,  bulbs,  rhizomes,  &c 
to  germinate  and  develope  in  the  dark  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  the  number 
and  size  of  the  organs  which  can  be  formed  from  the  reserve-materiaL 

Since  the  organs  of  assimilation  which  contain  chlorophyll  are  usually  at  a 
distance  from  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  and  from  the  growing  buds  and 
roots,  the  products  of  assimilation  have  to  be  conveyed  to  the  localities  where 
they  are  required  and  where  they  are  temporarily  deposited.  Growth  and  the 
deposition  of  reserve-material  are  therefore  necessarily  associated  with  corre- 
sponding movements  of  the  products  of  assimilation  and  of  those  undergoing 
metastasis. 

All  these  statements  may  be  proved  without  any  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  substances  themselves  which  are  produced  by  assimilation  in  the  cells  that 
contain  chlorophyll  and  which  undergo  metastasis.  But  before  entering  on  this 
question,  we  may  first  of  all  discuss  the  other : — ^whether  all  the  products  of  me- 
tastasis are  immediately  applicable  to  the  building  up  of  ne'w  organs ;  and  if  not, 
what  substances  furnish  the  material  for  the  production  of  cell-walls,  protoplasm, 
and  chlorophyll -granules.  Among  the  extraordinarily  large  number  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  metastasis  which  are  proved  by  chemical  analysis  to  exist  in  various  plants, 
there  is  a  comparatively  small  number  of  substances  the  behaviour  of  which  in 
the  growth  of  the  organs  and  whose  universal  distribution  through  the  vegetable 
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kingdom  clearly  show  that  they  furnish  the  material  for  the  growth  of  cell-walls 
and  of  other  organised  structures.  These  substances  may  be  termed,  without 
reference  to  their  chemical  nature,  Formative  Materials.  Starch,  the  different  kinds 
of  sugar,  inulin,  and  the  fats  must  be  considered  the  formative  materials  of  the 
cell-wall ;  the  albuminoids  the  formative  materials  of  protoplasm  and  of  the  chlo- 
rophyll-granules. 

Among  the  remaining  products  of  metastasis  are  some  which  stand  in  genetic 
rdadon  to  the  production  of  sugar ;  the  glucosides,  to  which  also  belong  certain 
tannin-substances.  Asparagin  is  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminoids  con- 
tained in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-materials,  and  is  afterwards  again  used  in  the 
formation  of  albuminoids  in  the  young  organs. 

All  those  organic  compounds  may  be  termed  Degradation-Products  which  are 
produced  by  subsequent  change  in  the  substance  of  the  organised  structures  of 
piantSy  and  which  have  no  further  use  in  the  building  up  of  new  cell-walls  or  proto- 
plasmic structures.  Thus  bassorin  is  a  degradation-product  of  cell-walls,  as  also  is 
the  mucilage  of  quince  and  linseed ;  the  substances  which  cause  lignification,  suber- 
isation,  or  cuticularisation  are  also  probably  the  result  of  a  partial  degradation  of 
the  cellulose  of  the  cell-walls,  A  residue  of  the  protoplasm  of  older  parenchy- 
matous cells  often  remains  until  they  entirely  die  away,  and  may  also  be  considered 
a  degradation-product.  In  the  same  manner  a  small  residue  of  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  of  leaves  which  die  in  the  autumn  remains  over  in  the  form  of  minute  yellow 
granules  which  have  no  further  use.  The  red  and  yellow  granules  also  which 
cause  the  colour  of  ripe  fruits  and  of  the  antheridia  of  Characeae  and  Mosses  result 
from  the  degradation  of  chlorophyll-granules,  and  have  no  further  physiologico- 
chemical  use. 

Those  substances  may  be  termed  Secondary  Products  0/  Metastasis  which  are 
fonned  during  this  process,  but  have  no  further  use  in  the  building  up  of  new 
cellsy  remaining  inactive  at  the  place  where  they  are  produced.  Thus  in  the 
germination  of  many  seeds  (the  Date,  Ricinus^  Phaseolus^  Faba,  &c.)  tannin-like 
compounds  are  formed  in  particular  cells,  and  in  many  cases  red  colouring  sub- 
stances which,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  change,  remain  in  these  cells, 
while  the  rest  of  the  substances  of  the  seedling  go  through  the  most  various  chemical 
transformations  and  changes  of  place  in  the  course  of  its  growth.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  essential  oils  in  the  glands  of  leaves,  of  caoutchouc  in  the  laticiferous 
vessels,  of  resin  and  resin-forming  substances  in  the  resin-passages,  and  of  the 
gummy  compounds  contained  in  the  gum- passages  of  many  plants.  In  this  category 
may  also  be  included  the  greater  number  of  vegetable  acids  and  many  alkaloids. 
No  interpretation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  function  of  these  substances  in  the 
internal  economy  of  the  plant;  in  the  case  of  calcium  oxalate  Holzner's  theory 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  it  is  formed  as  a  secondary  product  when  the 
sulphuric  acid  combined  with  the  calcium  is  replaced  by  oxalic  acid ;  and  that  the 
free  sulphuric  acid  then  undergoes  various  further  decompositions,  while  the  base 
of  the  salt  remains  unused  and  inactive  in  combination  with  the  oxalic  acid  pro- 
duced as  a  secondary  product,  as  calcium  oxalate  in  the  crystalline  form.  Among 
colouring  substances  no  relation  to  the  chemical  processes  which  proceed  in  the 
plant  has  been  traced  except  in  the  case  of  the  green  colouring  substance  of  chloro- 
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phyll;  it  is  only  in  the  presence  of  this  substance  that  elimination  of  oxygen, 
and  therefore  assimilation,  can  take  place.  In  the  case  of  a  long  series  of  other 
substances,  many  colouring  matters,  acids,  alkaloids,  wax,  tannin,  pecttnaceous  sub- 
stances, &c.,  no  relation  to  the  other  processes  of  metastasis  is  known,  nor  any 
physiological  signification  which  they  possess  in  the  life  of  the  plant. 

In  some  cases  substances  which  have  ceased  to  take  part  in  the  processes  of 
growth  and  of  metastasis  are  nevertheless  important  or  even  indispensable  for  other 
purposes  of  vegetation.  Of  this  class  are  the  saccharine  juices  secreted  by  nec> 
taries,  which  are  of  service  to  the  plant  only  so  far  as  they  attract  insects  which  thus 
bring  about  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma.  For  a  similar  purpose  a 
portion  of  the  tissue  of  the  anthers  of  Orchids  is  transformed  into  a  ^sdd  glutinous 
substance  by  which  the  pollinia  become  attached  to  the  proboscis  of  insects.  Thus 
again  the  sapid  and  nutritious  substances  which  constitute  the  pericarps  of  some 
fruits  are  of  no  direct  use  for  the  growth  of  the  seeds,  but  cause  their  dissemi- 
nation by  animals  which  feed  on  the  fruits  and  thus  disperse  the  seeds. 

We  must  now  again  turn,  afler  this  preliminary  explanation  of  the  various  parts 
played  by  the  products  of  metastasis  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  to  the  most  important 
group  of  organic  compounds,  those  which  have  been  distinguished  above  as  form* 
ative  materials. 

The  determination  whether  any  chemical  compound  belongs  to  the  class  of 
formative  materials  of  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasmic  substances  depends  on  its 
behaviour  during  growth,  on  its  chemical  composition,  on  its  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance in  growing  cells  and  tissues,  and  on  its  chemical  relations  to  odier 
substances,  ^specially  to  cellulose  and  to  protoplasmic  substances.  Spores,  seeds^ 
bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  the  persistent  parts  of  woody  plants,  and  other  reservoirs 
of  reserve-material,  always  contain  chemical  compounds  belonging  to  two  different 
groups.  On  the  one  hand  nitrogenous  substances  are  always  present  in  the  form 
of  albuminoids  (often  several  different  ones  as  in  the  grains  of  cereals)  which 
scarcely  differ  chemically  from  protoplasm,  and  when  contained  in  the  succulent 
reservoirs  of  reserve-materials  preserve  even  the  form  of  protoplasm.  From  this 
similarity,  and  still  more  when  the  migration  and  other  relations  of  these  sab- 
stances  are  kept  in  view,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that  we  have  in  them 
the  material  for  the  formation  of  protoplasm  in  the  newly-formed  organs.  On 
the  other  hand  all  these  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  contain  one  or  more  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  belonging  to  the  series  of  carbo-hydrates  and  oils.  In 
seeds  and  spores  there  is  generally  a  great  deal  of  oily  matter  and  little  or  no 
starch  ;  but  many  seeds  contain  on  the  other  hand  a  great  deal  of  starch  with  but 
little  oily  matter.  In  tubers,  many  bulbs,  rhizomes,  and  stems,  there  is  usually  much 
starch  stored  up  with  but  little  oily  matter ;  while  in  some  tubers  (as  the  Dahlia,  Arti- 
choke, &c.),  the  starch  is  replaced  by  inulin ;  in  the  bulbs  of  Allium  Cefia  by  a  sub- 
stance resembling  grape-sugar ;  in  the  root  of  the  Beet  by  crystallisable  cane-sugar. 
Small  admixtures  of  oily  matter  appear  to  be  never  absent,  and  in  some  cases, 
especially  in  many  seeds,  this  alone  is  present  without  any  carbo-hydrate  (as  the 
Almond,  Gourd,  Castor-oil  plant,  &c.). 

Together  with  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  oils,  a  variety  of  other  com- 
pounds may  also  occur  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material ;  but  the  limitation  of 
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tobstances  of  this  kind  to  particular  species  of  plants  shows  that  they  are  not 
of  the  same  significance  as  the  former.  They  may  be  of  great  importance  for 
the  growth  of  the  species;   but  more  accurate  knowledge  is  slill  wanted  in  all 


Since  seeds,  tubers,  and  other  parts  of  plants  that  are  filled  with  reserve-material 
ctn  be  made  to  unfold  buds,  to  put  out  roots,  and  even  to  form  flowers  and  the 
mdiments  of  fruits  by  supplying  them  with  pure  water  and  oxygenated  air  when  the 
conditions  for  assimilation  (chlorophyll  and  sunlight)  are  absent,  it  follows  that  the 
tobstances  stored  up  in  these  reservoirs  furnish  the  material  for  the  growth  of  the 
new  leaves,  roots,  and  flowers.  The  reservoirs  are  therefore  emptied  in  proportion 
at  the  growth  of  the  new  organs  progresses ;  and  when  finally  they  become  com- 
pletely empty,  all  further  growth  ceases,  if  sunlight  and  chlorophyll  do  not  cooperate 
to  produce  new  formative  material  by  assimilation.  It  is  moreover  easy  to  follow  the 
reaerve-materials  by  means  of  micro-chemical  reactions  in  their  course  from  the 
reservoirs  through  the  conducting  tissues  to  the  growing  organs,  and  to  recognise 
their  relation  to  the  growth  of  particular  tissues.  A  close  study  leads  first  of  all  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  albuminoids  contained  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material 
reappear  as  such  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  newly-formed  organs,  having,  independ- 
ently of  temporary  qualitative  changes,  only  altered  their  position.  On  the  other 
hand  it  shows  that  the  oily  matter  and  the  carbo-hydrates  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  reservoirs  finally  entirely  disappear  as  such  or  leave  only  a  small  residue  (oil) ; 
while  in  their  place  a  mass  of  new  cell-walls  is  formed  which  were  not  in  existence 
before ;  and  the  material  for  the  construction  of  these  can  only  have  been  derived, 
onder  the  given  conditions,  from  the  carbo-hydrates,  or,  when  these  are  absent,  from 
the  oily  matter  which  has  now  disappeared.  If  we  thus  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
starch,  sugar,  inulin,  and  oil  are  the  substances  from  which  are  formed  the  cell-walls 
of  plants,  at  all  events  in  so  far  as  they  are  nourished  from  a  reservoir  of  reserve- 
material,  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  the  whole  of  the  store  is  used  up 
entirely  in  the  production  of  cellulose ;  on  the  contrary  a  variety  of  other  substances 
are  formed  during  growth,  such  as  vegetable  acids,  tannin,  colouring-matters,  &c., 
which  are  probMy  also  derived  from  the  same  non-nitrogenous  reserve-materials. 
A  part  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substance  is  also  entirely  destroyed  and  converted  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  water,  a  process  which  may  cause  a  loss  of  40  or  even  50  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  organic  substance  of  those  seeds  which  germinate  in  the 
dark. 

If  the  reserve-materials  stored  up  in  different  seeds,  tubers,  bulbs,  &c.  are 
compared,  it  is  seen  that  starch,  the  various  kinds  of  sugar,  inulin,  and  oil,  are 
of  the  same  physiological  value  with  regard  to  their  most  important  purpose,  viz. 
the  formation  of  new  organs ;  inasmuch  as  these  substances  can  replace  one  another. 
Thus  the  cell-walls  of  the  embr}'0  of  Allium  Cepa  are  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oily  matter  of  the  endosperm ;  but  the  cell-walls  of  the  leaves  and  roots  which 
grow  from  the  bulbs  evidently  obtain  their  formative  material  from  the  glucose-like 
substance  which  fills  the  bulb-scales  in  a  state  of  solution.  In  the  Beet  cane- 
sugar  is  stored  up  for  the  same  purpose,  inulin  in  the  tubers  of  the  Dahlia,  and 
starch  in  the  tubers  of  the  Potato,  the  bulbs  of  the  Tulip,  &c. ;  and  these  are 
subsequently  consumed.    But  in  most  seeds  all  these  carbo-hydrates  are  replaced 
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by  oily  matter ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
growth  of  the  cell-walls  when  the  new  organs  are  being  formed. 

To  the  series  of  these  substances  of  the  same  physiological  value  belongs 
finally  cellulose  itself,  which  may  also  be  deposited  in  considerable  quantities  as  a 
reserve-material,  as  in  the  endosperm  of  the  Date,  the  greater  part  of  the  hard  kerod 
of  which  consists  of  cellulose  in  the  form  of  the  pitted  thickening  masses  of  the 
cell-walls.  These  are  dissolved  during  germination,  and  the  products  of  their  sdo- 
tion  conveyed  to  the  growing  parts  of  the  embryo,  where  they  finally  supply  the 
material  for  the  growth  of  the  new  cell-walls. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  substances  which  occur  in  dormant  seeds,  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  other  reservoirs  of  reserve-material,  are  compared  with  those  which  are 
found  in  the  conducting  tissues  and  growing  organs  of  seedlings  and  young  roots^ 
which  we  already  know  must  necessarily  be  produced  from  the  former,  because  there 
is  no  other  material  which  can  produce  them — it  is  seen  that  these  reserve-matenals 
must  undergo  repeated  Metamorphosis  while  they  are  being  conveyed  to  the  growing 
organs  and  are  being  consumed  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  before  the  permanent 
form  of  cellulose  has  been  attained.  Thus  sugar  and  starch  are  found  temporarily 
in  all  oily  seeds  during  germination,  and  are  often  accumulated  in  great  quantities, 
disappearing  when  germination  is  completed.  In  proportion  as  they  are  formed  the 
amount  of  the  original  oil  decreases  ;  and  in  proportion  as  they  again  disappear  the 
quantity  of  cellulose  in  the  cell-walls  increases.  In  other  cases  starch  is  conveyed 
from  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  to  the  growing  organs,  sugar  being  at  the  same 
time  formed^;  and  fine-grained  starch  is  again  temporarily  formed  in  the  growing 
tissues  themselves,  disappearing  once  more  with  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  This 
temporary  formation  of  starch  in  the  growing  tissues  themselves  is  an  extremely 
common  phenomenon,  whether  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material  were  filled  with 
oily  matter,  inulin,  sugar,  starch,  or  cellulose.  This  transitory  starch  appears  in  the 
cells  of  the  parenchyma  and  epidermis  of  young  organs  (only  rarely  in  those  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles)  after  they  have  become  differentiated  from  the  primary  meri- 
stem ;  and  disappears  when  the  final  elongation  of  the  organs  is  completed,  generally 
becoming  transformed  into  sugar  (glucose),  which  in  its  turn  speedily  disappears. 

Transitory  metamorphoses  also  take  pljice  when  the  albuminoids  stored  up  in 
the  reser\'oirs  of  reserve-materials  are  being  transported  and  consumed*;  although 
these  metamorphoses  cannot  be  followed  by  micro-chemical  observations,  as  in  the 


*  [The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  is  effected  by  means  of  unoi^anised  ferments ;  some  of 
these  have  long  been  known,  such  as  Emulsin  (in  Almonds),  Diastase  (in  Barley),  Myrosin  (in  Black 
Mustard  seeds).  More  recently  they  have  been  detected  in  various  plants  and  parts  of  plants  by 
Kossmann  (Joum.  Pharm.  Chcm.  (4)  22)  and  by  Krauch  (Landwirthsch.  Versuchsstat.  23).  Voo 
Gorup-Besanez  has  found  ferments  of  this  kind  in  the  germinating  seeds  of  Vetches,  Hemp  and  Flax, 
which  have  also  a  peptic  action  (see  infrd)^ 

*  [The  first  stage  in  the  metamorphosis  of  the  reserve-proteids  is,  doubtless,  their  coDversioo 
into  peptones,  into  proteid  substances,  that  is,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  which  difiiise 
rapidly.  This  is  effected  by  the  action  of  unorganised  ferments.  These  bodies  have  been  found  in 
germinating  seeds  (v.  Gorup-Besanez  and  Will)  and  in  the  secretion  of  *  carnivorous '  plants  such  as 
Nepenthes,  Drosera,  and  Darlingtonia.  Recently  a  very  active  peptic  ferment  has  been  found  in  the 
green  fruits  of  Carica  Papaya  (Wiirtz  and  Bouchet,  Le  Papain,  Comptes  rendus,  tom.  89, 90,  and  91). 

A  good  risutn^  of  our  knowledge  on  the  action  and  distribution  of  unorganised  ferments  in  plants 
is  given  in  the  second  edition  (1882)  of  Husemann's  Pflanzenstoffe,  I.  p.  237.] 
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case  of  the  oils  and  carbo-hydrates.  Thus  a  portion  of  the  casein  in  the  cotyledons 
of  Leguminosse  passes  over  into  albumin  -during  germination  ;  the  insoluble  proteids 
in  the  endosperm  of  Wheat  are  dissolved  and  carried  up  into  the  seedling  plant. 
The  albuminoids  contained  in  seeds  appear  to  be  subject  during  germination  to  still 
more  complete  decompositions.  The  asparagin  which  occurs  temporarily  in  parts 
of  the  embryo  can  only  be  formed  by  partial  decomposition  of  the  albuminoids  *. 
It  appears  however  that  these  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminoids 
under  the  influence  of  the  energetic  oxidation  which  takes  place  in  the  germinating 
teed  are  used  in  the  formation  of  albuminoids  in  the  growing  parts  of  the  embryo. 

The  preceding  remarks  refer  to  the  processes  of  growth  which  are  associated 
with  the  consumption  of  the  substances  stored  up  in  the  reservoirs  of  reserve- 
material.  If  those  plants  are  now  examined  in  a  similar  manner  whose  reserve  food- 
material  has  been  consumed,  whose  green  leaves  have  begim  to  assimilate  under  the 
influence  of  light,  and  which  are  forming  the  substances  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  their  buds,  roots,  &c.,  the  same  substances  are  found  similarly  distributed  through 
the  conducting  tissues  of  the  intemodes  and  the  petioles  and  veins  of  the  leaves  as 
&r  as  the  buds  and  apices  of  the  roots,  and  subject  to  the  same  metamorphoses  as 
m  the  seedlings.  It  follows  that  the  assimilating  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll 
perfonn  the  same  function  for  the  growing  parts  of  the  mature  plant  that  the  reser- 
voirs of  reserve-material  do  for  the  seedling ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  former 
|NX>duce  the  formative  materials  afresh,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  not  formed  but 
only  stored  up. 

The  organic  compounds  originally  formed  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyll 
by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  under  the  influence  of  light  are 
generally  carbo-hydrates.  The  most  common  of  these  is  starch ;  sugar  occurs  less 
often  ;  oily  matter  perhaps  occasionally.  It  has  been  shown  (p.  46)  that  the  starch 
which  so  commonly  occurs  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  of  plants  that  vegetate  under 
normal  conditions  can  only  be  produced  when  the  plant  is  subject  to  the  well- 
known  conditions  of  assimilation,  i*.  e,  when  it  decomposes  carbon  dioxide  and  water 
under  the  influence  of  sunlight.  Seedlings  which  have  completely  exhausted  their 
supply  of  reserve-materials  by  growth  in  the  dark,  and  are  afterwards  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light,  do  not  till  then  develope  their  chlorophyll.  The  flrst  grains  of  starch 
which  are  found  a  little  later  in  the  plant  are  those  enclosed  in  the  chlorophyll- 
granules,  and  are  at  flrst  small,  but  gradually  grow  larger.  It  is  only  afterwards  that 
starch  is  found  also  in  the  conducting  tissues  of  the  intemodes  and  leaf-stalks  up  to 
the  buds,  which  then  begin  to  grow  anew.  It  has  been  shown  further  that  this 
starch  which  is  formed  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  disappears  in  the  dark ;  i,  e.  be- 
comes dissolved  and  transferred  to  the  conducting  tissues.  In  Allium  Cepa  the 
chlorophyll  forms  no  starch ;  but  a  substance  similar  to  grape-sugar  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  green  leaves,  and  is  distributed  through  all  the  tissues  of  the 
plant :  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  or  not  mannite  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Olive.  Where  drops  of  oil  are  found  in  the  chlorophyll,  they  appear 

'  According  to  Hosseas,  ammonia  is  also  formed  during  gennination ;  and  Borscow  maintains 
that  ammonia  is  set  free  during  the  vegetation  of  Fungi  (Melanges  biol.  tires  du  Bullet,  de  TAcad, 
imp.  des  Sci.  Nat.  Petersbourg,  vol.  VII,  1S68).  This  is  however  denied  by  Wolf  and  Zimmermann 
(Bot  Zdtg.  1871,  nos.  18,  19).     For  a  further  account  of  Asparagin  see  the  appendix  to  this  section. 
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to  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  starch  which  has  been  produced  there ;  this  coiw 
elusion  being  derived  especially  from  the  observation  of  what  takes  place  in  Sfiircgyra 
and  Cereus^, 

The  result  of  tracing  by  micro-chemical  observation  the  products  of  assimi- 
lation in  the  conducting  tissues  leads  once  more  to  the  conclusion  that  the  starch 
which  is  formed  in  the  cells  containing  chlorophyU  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
chemical  metamorphoses  before  it  reaches  the  growing  tissues  and  the  reservoirs  of 
reserve-material.  Even  during  the  period  of  vegetation  the  substances  which  are 
conducted  to  the  young  parenchyma  of  growing  parts,  as  soon  as  this  has  been 
differentiated  from  the  primary  tissue,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  fine-giained 
starch  which  accumulates  there  temporarily,  and  disappears  with  the  final  and  rapid 
increase  in  size  of  the  cells.  Starch  and  other  substances  are  then  produced  iafresb 
by  assimilation  in  the  fully  developed  leaves ;  and  starch  and  the  products  of  its 
transformation  again  appear  in  the  conducting  tissues,  not  to  be  consumed  there, 
but  only  to  be  conducted  to  the  still  younger  parts.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
formative  materials  which  are  conveyed  from  the  assimilating  organs  to  the  re- 
servoirs of  reserve-material,  generally  show  a  reversed  order  of  succession  to  that 
which  takes  place  during  germination ;  the  starch  produced  in  the  leaves  is  trans- 
formed in  the  leaf-stalks  of  growing  Beet  into  glucose,  from  which  crystallisable 
cane-sugar  is  formed  in  the  swollen  tuberous  roots ;  in  the  Artichoke  the  starch  is 
converted  into  inulin  which  is  conducted  through  the  stem  to  the  underground 
tubers ;  in  the  Potato,  the  mature  leaves  of  which  form  starch,  a  substance  shnikr 
to  glucose  is  chiefly  founa  in  the  conducting  tissues,  which  is  conveyed  to  the 
growing  tubers,  and  there  evidently  forms  the  material  from  which  the  large 
masses  of  starch  are  formed.  In  ripening  fruits  and  seeds  a  large  quantity  of 
glucose  is  generally  found  which  disappears  from  the  seeds  when  they  become  ripe, 
starch  being  formed  in  these  reservoirs  of  reserve-material ;  in  Ricinus  the  oil  of  the 
endosperm  is  evidently  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  saccharine  substance  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  seed ;  in  the  embryo  of  the  same  plant,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Cmd- 
fers,  fine-grained  starch  is  formed  temporarily,  which  disappears  when  the  seeds  are 
ripe,  and  is  replaced  by  oily  matter. 

Whether  the  albuminoids  also  are  first  formed  in  the  assimilating  cells  which 
contain  chlorophyll  and  whether  they  can  be  formed  only  in  them  is  still  an  unde- 
cided point.  It  is  certain  that  they  are  formed  in  the  chlorophyll-containing  cells  of 
Algae ;  but  it  cannot  be  concluded  from  this  that  they  can  only  be  produced  in  the 
corresponding  cells  of  plants  with  differentiated  tissues;  at  all  events  experiments 
on  the  artificial  production  of  the  yeast-fungus  show  that  it  is  able  to  form  oot 
of  sugar  and  an  ammonium-salt  (with  the  assistance  of  the  constituents  of  the 
ash)  not  only  cellulose  but  also  albuminoids,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  increase 


^  [Briosi  states  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1873)  that  starch-grains  are  never  found  in  the  chlorophyll-granules 
of  Musa  and  Strelitzia,  but  that  drops  of  oil  are  present  instead.  His  observations  have  been  shown 
to  be  erroneous  by  von  Holle  and  Godlewski  (Flora,  1877).  Pringsheim  (Ueb.  Lichtwirkung  und 
Chlorophyllfunction,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XII,  18S0)  enumerates  a  number  of  plants  in  whidi  oil 
is  present,  and  not  starch,  in  the  chlorophyll -granules;  Vaucheria  sessUis,  Setaginellaf  Cyeas,  Strathus 
aloides,  Lilium  Martagon,  Olea  europaa^  Begonia,  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  product  of 
assimilation  is  a  waxy  substance  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Hypochhnn.'l 
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of  the  protoplasm  in  the  rapidly  multiplying  cells.  If  the  colourless  cells  of  yeast 
are  ahle  to  do  this,  it  may  be  inferred,  until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  those  cells 
of  other  plants  which  do  not  contain  chlorophyll  can  also  produce  albuminoids,  if 
only  a  carbo-hydrate  or  oil  (or  both)  is  conveyed  to  them  from  the  leaves,  and  an 
ammonium-salt  or  a  nitrate  from  the  roots.  That  the  formation  of  albuminoids 
probably  takes  place  in  this  way  within  the  conducting  tissues  of  intemodes  and 
petioles  may  be  concluded  from  the  deposition  of  calcium  oxalate  in  these  tissues ; 
•iDce  in  the  formation  of  this  salt  sulphuric  acid  becomes  separated  from  the  calcium, 
and  its  sulphur  enters  into  the  chemical  formula  of  albuminoids  \ 

When  the  cells  of  the  leaves  become  emptied  of  their  contents  at  the  close 
pf  the  period  of  vegetation,  and  the  deciduous  parts  die  oif ,  not  only  the  last  portion 
of  starch  which  was  formed  in  the  latter,  but  also  the  material*  of  the  chlorophyll-^ 
gnmules,  is  itself  absorbed  and  conveyed  through  the  leaf-stalks  to  the  reservoirs  of 
reserve-material ;  all  the  serviceable  substances  contained  in  the  leaves  become  in- 
corporated in  the  permanent  organs.  The  leaves  change  colour ;  a  small  quantity 
of  very  small  shining  yellow  granules  usually  remain  behind  in  the  cells  Of  the 
mesophyll  as  a  residue  of  the  absorbed  chlorophyll-granules ;  and  the  leaves  which 
are  emptied  in  the  autumn  are  therefore  yellow.  If  they  are  red  this  is  in  con- 
sequence of  a  red  sap  which  fills  the  cells  in  addition  to  the  chlorophyll-granules  ^ 
Enormous  quantities  of  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  often  remain  behind  in  the 
deciduous  leaves;  the  constituents  of  the  ash  which  are  serviceable  to  the  plant, 
eq)ecially  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  are  conveyed  with  the  starch  and  the  proto- 
plasmic substances  to  the  persisting  parts;  so  that  the  falling  leaves  thus  consist 
only  of  a  skeleton  of  cell-walls  and  of  the  subsidiary  products  of  metastasis  which 
are  of  no  value  to  the  plant. 

The  direction  of  the  Transport  of  the  assimilated  substances  in  the  plant  is 
determined  by  the  fact  that  it  must  take  place  from  the  assimilating  organs  to 
the  growing  parts  and  to  the  reservoirs  of  reserve-material;  while  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  new  period  of  vegetation  its  direction  must  be  from  these 
reservoirs  to  the  growing  organs ;  and  since  new  organs  are  usually  formed  above 
as  well  as  below  these  reservoirs  and  the  assimilating  leaves,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  movements  of  the  assimilated  substances  must  take  place  at  the  same  time  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  Conducting  Tissue  for  the  transport  of  the  formative  materials  consists, 
in  plants  with  differentiated  systems  of  tissue,  of  the  parenchyma  and  the  thin- 
walled  cells  of  the  phlo^^'m  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  By  the  parenchyma  of 
the  fundamental  tissue,  which  always  has  an  acid  reaction,  are  conveyed  the 
carbo-hydrates  and  oils;  by  the  soft  bast,  the  albuminoids  which  have  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Small  starch-grains  often  occur,  as  Briosi  has  recently  shown,  in  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  sieve-tubes;  I  had  already  pointed  out  that  this  accompanied  the 
absorption  from  the  leaves  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  very  rapid  growth '.     Where 


'  See  Sachs,  Handbuch  der  Experimental-Physiologie,  p.  345. 

'  [On  the  colouring  matter  of  the  leaves  in  autumn,  see  Sorby,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Science,  1871, 
p.  64;  and  1873,  p.  215.] 

'  Briosi,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1873.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of 
starch  in  the  sieve-tubes  demonstrated  by  Briosi,  and  the  possibility  of  their  passage  through  the 
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there  are  laticiferous  vessels,  they  furnish  an  open  communication  between  all  the 
organs  of  the  plant ;  they  contain  albuminoids,  carbo-hydrates,  and  oils,  as  well  as 
the  secondary  products  of  metastasis,  as  caoutchouc  and  poisonous  substances,  the 
occurrence  of  which  does  not  affect  the  significance  here  attributed  to  the  laticiferous 
vessels ;  the  occurrence  of  products  of  decomposition  in  the  blood  does  not  prevent 
us  from  regarding  the  blood-vessels  as  organs  which  serve  to  transport  nutritious  sub- 
stances \ 

The  mode  of  motion  of  the  assimilated  substances  is  usually  molecular;  t\e. 
it  is  a  movement  of  diffusion,  especially  where  the  transport  takes  place  through 
closed  cells.  The  pressure  caused  by  the  tension  and  turgescence  of  the  tissues 
has  in  addition  a  tendency  to  propel  the  fluids  in  the  direction  of  least  resistaoce, 
which  is  also  that  in  which  they  are  consumed.  In  the  system  of  communicating 
sieve-tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  the  movement  of  the  substances  is  necessarily 
one  of  the  entire  mass,  caused  by  inequalities  of  pressure,  and  by  the  distortions 
and  curvatures  which  the  wind  produces. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  movements  of  diffusion,  it  is  a  general  rule  that 
every  cell  which  decomposes  any  substance,  renders  it  insoluble,  or  uses  it  for  its 
growth,  acts  upon  the  dissolved  molecules  of  this  substance  in  the  neighbourhood 
as  a  centre  of  attraction ;  the  molecules  stream  to  the  parts  where  they  are  wanted 
because  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  the  solution  is  disturbed  by  its  consumption. 
On  the  other  hand  every  cell  which  produces  a  new  soluble  compound  acts  on 
the  dissolved  molecules  as  a  centre  of  repulsion,  because  the  continually  mcreasing 
concentration  occasions  at  the  point  of  production  a  streaming  of  the  molecules 
away  from  it  towards  the  point  of  less  concentration,  the  concentration  continually 
decreasing  towards  the  points  where  the  substances  are  consumed.  When  the  move- 
ment of  diffusion  is  caused  by  the  production  and  consumption  of  definite  compounds 
of  this  nature,  the  proximate  cause  of  the  molecular  movement  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stances must  be  the  chemical  processes  involved  in  their  metamorphoses.  These 
metamorphoses  take  place,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  at  the  points  where  the  sub- 
stances are  consumed  in  the  process  of  growth,  but  also  in  the  conducting  tissues; 
and  this  production  of  transitory  compounds  must  therefore  favour  movement 
towards  the  points  of  deposition  and  of  growth.  The  formation  of  insoluble 
starch  is  in  this  sense  a  fact  of  peculiar  importance.  If  for  instance  the  starch 
produced  in  the  leaves  of  the  Potato  is  required  to  be  transported  to  the  tubers, 
it  must  necessarily  be  conveyed  in  a  soluble  form,  and  we  find  such  a  substance 
in  the  conducting  tissues  of  the  stem,  namely,  glucose.  But  if  this  glucose  had  to 
undergo  no  further  change  in  the  tubers,  a  solution  of  glucose  of  constantly  in- 
creasing  concentration  would   be    uniformly   distributed    through  the   conducting 


pores  of  the  sieves,  warrants  the  view  that  the  sieve-tubes  are  conducting  organs  for  starch  in  the 
same  sense  that  they  are  for  albuminoids.  These  small  quantities  of  starch  may  pass  into  the  sieve- 
tubes  from  the  neighbouring  parenchyma,  to  be  used  there,  in  young  organs,  as  plastic  material,  or,  in 
older  organs,  to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  albuminoids.  It  may  be  that  these  substances  are 
formed  in  the  sieve-tubes  out  of  carbo-hydrates  and  nitrogenous  compounds,  calcic  sulphate  being 
decomposed  and  a  formation  of  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  laking  place  in  the  cells  smTOunding 
the  phloem. 

*  Ste  also  Faivre,  Sur  Ic  latex  du  murier  blanc ;  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  V.  t.  lo. 
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tissues  and  the  tubers ;  and  the  accumulation  of  the  whole  of  the  reserve-material 
in  the  tubers  would  be  impossible.  The  glucose  is  used  up  in  the  tubers  in  the 
formation  of  starch-grains;  and  a  fresh  quantity  therefore  continually  streams  in 
that  direction;  the  whole  mass  of  the  material  produced  in  the  leaves  is  therefore 
gradually  transferred  to  these  reservoirs  of  reserve-material.  The  starch  is  first 
transformed  into  glucose,  and  then  back  into  starch;  and  it  is  in  this  chemical 
process  that  the  vehicle  for  the  movement  consists.  Starch  is  even  produced  tem- 
porarily in  the  conducting  parenchyma,  but  of  course  cannot  be  transported  as  such 
from  cell  to  cell;  its  movement  being  effected  by  the  solution  of  grains  in  one  cell, 
the  product  of  solution  diffusing  into  the  adjoining  cell,  and  being  there  employed 
in  the  formation  of  starch-grains  which  are  then  again  dissolved,  and  so  on.  When 
again  cane-sugar  is  formed  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Beet,  the  movement  towards 
the  root  of  the  glucose  which  is  produced  from  the  starch  assimilated  in  the  chloro- 
phyll is  brought  about  in  this  way, — every  particle  of  glucose  undergoes  chemical 
transformation  when  it  reaches  the  root,  and  the  molecular  equilibrium  of  the 
solution  of  glucose  is  thus  disturbed ;  the  root  acting  as  a  centre  of  attraction  on 
the  glucose  in  the  leaf-stalks.  But  the  continual  formation  of  the  solution  of 
ghicose  in  the  leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  starch  causes  in  them  an  increase 
of  concentration  and  a  streaming  of  molecules  towards  the  root,  where  the  con- 
centration of  the  solution  of  glucose  is  continually  decreasing,  while  that  of  the 
solution  of  cane-sugar  increases.  The  same  is  evidently  the  interpretation  of 
the  formation  of  inulin  in  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Dahlia  and  the  tubers  of  the 
Artichoke,  and  of  that  of  oil  in  ripening  seeds  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar  which  is 
conveyed  to  them. 

I  infer  the  co-operation  in  the  movement  towards  the  parts  where  the  substances 
are  chemically  altered,  of  the  pressure  exercised  on  the  cell-sap  by  the  tension  of  the 
tissues,  even  where  we  have  to  do  with  closed  cells,  from  the  fact  that  considerable 
quantities  of  the  cell-sap  appear  on  the  surface  of  a  transverse  section  of  succulent 
organs,  both  from  the  parenchyma  and  from  the  cambiform  cells,  and  this  is  clearly 
forced  up  by  internal  pressure.  Since  the  tension  and  turgescence  of  the  tissue  are 
always  less  in  the  buds  and  apices  of  the  roots  than  in  the  older  parts,  there  must 
always  be  a  tendency  for  the  filtration  of  the  sap  towards  the  latter,  which  must  act 
in  the  same  way  as  diffusion. 

That  the  contents  of  the  perforated  sieve-tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  arc 
also  subject  to  considerable  pressure  from  the  surrounding  tissue  is  shown  by 
the  extent  to  which  these  fluids  flow  out  when  the  organ  is  cut  through.  The 
fluid  which  is  subject  to  pressure  will  have  a  tendency  to  escape  from  these  tubes 
to  parts  of  the  plant  where  the  lateral  pressure  is  less,  which  is  the  case  in  the 
buds  and  apices  of  the  roots.  The  flexions  and  distortions  occasioned  in  the 
organ  by  the  wind  will  at  the  same  time  cause  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sieve- 
tubes  and  laticiferous  vessels  to  be  pressed  away  from  the  older  bent  parts  towards 
the  buds  where  the  tension  is  less. 

The  statements  here  compressed  into  a  very  brief  space  rest  on  a  series  of  detailed 
micro-chemical  and  experimental  researches  which  I  have  described  in  the  Botanische 
Zeitung,  1859  and  1862-1865;  Pringsheim's  Jahrbiicher  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Botanik, 
vol.  III.  p.  183  ft  seq, ;  Flora,  1862,  pp.  129  and  289,  and  1863,  pp.  33  and  193 ;  and  have 
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presented  in  a  connected  form  in  the  section  on  the  Transformation  of  Food-materials  in 
my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology  ^  The  reader  will  there  find  the  reasons  for 
the  views  here  given ;  and  a  few  examples  will  now  be  sufficient  to  render  somewhat 
clearer  the  general  statements  with  regard  to  metastasis  and  the  migration  of  the  assim- 
ilated substances.  In  the  outset  it  must  be  stated  that  by  grape-sugar  or  simply  sugar 
I  understand  a  substance  soluble  in  the  cell-sap,  easily  reducing  copper  oxide,  and 
readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  although  it  may  not  always  exactly  corre^>ond  to  the 
grape-sugar  of  chemists^  a  point  which  is  of  but  little  importance  for  our  present 
purpose. 

I.  The  parenchyma  of  the  bulb-scales  of  the  Tulip  —  ue.  the  four  or  five  thick 
colourless  leaves  which  serve  as  reservoirs  of  reserve  material — contains,  as  long  as  the 
plant  is  dormant,  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities  of  albuminous  substances,  a  very 
large  quantity  of  coarse-grained  starch.  The  presence  of  sugar  cannot  be  determined 
at  this  time  by  micro-chemical  processes.  As  soon  as  the  bud  of  the  leaf-  and  flower- 
stem  which  is  concealed  within  the  bulb,  but  which  had  already  been  formed  with  all 
the  parts  of  the  flower  during  the  previous  summer,  begins  to  elongate  in  February, 
and  roots  make  their  appearance  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  small  quantities  of  sugar 
are  found  with  the  starch  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  bulb-scales.  The  whole  of  the 
parenchyma  and  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leafy  stem,  of  the  young  foliage*leaves,  of 
the  perianth,  of  the  stamens,  and  of  the  carpels,  becomes  filled  with  fine-grained  starch, 
the  substance  of  which  has  already  been  derived  from  the  bulb-scales,  where  the  starch- 
grains  have  become  transformed  into  sugar,  which  dififuses  into  the  growing  organs,  and 
there,  as  far  as  it  is  not  directly  consumed,  again  supplies  material  for  the  formation  of 
starch-grains. 

Together  with  its  consumption  in  the  growth,  at  first  slow,  of  the  cell-walls,  this 
temporary  re-formaticn  of  starch  at  the  expense  of  that  contained  in  the  bulb-scales 
continues  at  first  in  the  young  intemodes,  leaves,  and  flowers.  The  cells  enlai^  and 
become  continually  more  filled  up  with  fine-grained  starch  till  the  time  when  the  bud 
comes  above  ground  (Fig.  470).  Then  follows  the  rapid  extension  of  the  stem;  the 
leaves  expand,  and  the  flower  unfolds.  With  the  considerable  and  rapid  increase  in 
size  of  the  cells  accompanying  this  unfolding,  the  fine-grained  starch  disappears  in  all 
these  parts,  sugar  being  temporarily  produced  which  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
growth  of  the  cell- wall.  When  all  the  parts  above  ground  are  fully  unfolded,  the  cells, 
although  much  larger,  are  now  devoid  of  starch.  The  corresponding  loss  which  the 
bulb-scales  have  experienced  up  to  this  time  is  clearly  seen  from  the  decrease  of  their 
starch-grains ;  they  may  be  found  in  all  stages  of  absorption.  The  turgescence  of  the 
bulb-scales  at  the  same  time  decreases,  and  they  become  wrinkled ;  but  the  formation 
of  sugar  in  them  still  continues  at  the  expense  of  the  starch,  even  when  the  parts  above 
ground  have  already  done  growing.  The  starch  stored  up  in  the  bulb-scales  finds  in 
fact  still  another  use ;  while  the  flower-stalk  is  extending,  the  bud  in  the  axil  of  the 
uppermost  bulb-scale  begins  to  develope  rapidly  (it  had  already  been  formed  in  the 
previous  summer);  its  cataphyllary  leaves  swell  and  become  filled  with  starch;  and 
the  residue  of  the  starch  not  consumed  in  the  growth  of  the  flower-stalk  is  transported 
from  the  scales  of  the  mother-bulb  through  its  base  into  the  young  bulb  (Fig.  470,  2). 
These  scales  become  gradually  entirely  emptied  of  starch,  and  while  the  green  foliage- 
leaves  exposed  to  light  are  assimilating  and  contributing  their  share  to  the  growth  of 
the  new  bulb,  they  finally  wither  and  dry  up  from  the  simultaneous  loss  of  water  and 
of  assimilated  matters.     The  scales  of  the  mother-bulb  form  thin  brown  membranes 


*  The  researches  of  Schrcxler  (Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  261),  Sorauer,  Siewert,  Rcestell, 
&c.  (collected  in  Hoffmann  and  Peters'  Annual  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Agricultaral  Chemistry 
for  1868  and  1869,  Berlin  1871)  contain  fresh  confirmations  of  the  account  here  given.  [See  also  De 
Vries,  On  the  Germination  and  Growth  of  Seeds,  Tubers,  and  Roots  of  cultivated  Plants  (Clover, 
Potato,  Beetroot)  in  Landwirthsch.  Jahrbiicher,  vols.  6-8,  1877-79.] 
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wbicb  serve  to  protect  the  new  bulb;  the  inflorescence  subsequently  dies  down.  The 
rcsCTTe-materials  which  accumulate  in  the  daughter-bulbs  are  partly  derived  from  those 
of  the  mother-bulb ;  but  are  completed  by  the  products  of  assimilation  of  the-green 
leaves  of  the  flower-stalk.  When  the  flower-stalk  has  also  died  down,  nothing  remains 
fl<  the  whole  plant  but  the  bud  which  has  developed  into  a  new  bulb.  For  a  time  it 
does  not  pat  oat  any  new  organs,  but  is  apparently  dormant;  but  in  the  interior  the 
end  of  the  stem  continues  to  grow  slowly,  and  produces  new  rudiments  of  leaves  and  the 
flower-bud  for  the  next  year;  when  the  process  now  described  is  repeated. 

So  fitr  we  have  only  pointed  out  the  rela- 
tiott  of  the  starch  and  of  the  sugar  produced 
from  it  to  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  there  are 
formed  however  along  with  it,  and  probably 
likewise  at  the  expense  of  these  carbo-hydrates, 
other  substances,  such  as  the  colouring  matter 
of  flowen,  the  oil  in  the  pollen-grains,  &c. 
Tbe  albuminoids  at  first  contained  in  the  bulb- 
•cales  become  transported  to  a  distance  from 
them,  and  furnish  the  material  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  protoplasm  in  the  young  cells  of 
the  growing  flower-stalk;  a  large  part  is  evi- 
dently employed  in  producing  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  in  the  foliage-leaves  as  they  become 
green.  Their  function  is  now  to  produce  at 
least  as  much  formative  material  by  assimila- 
tion as  is  required  to  build  up  the  transitory 
inflorescence  and  to  supply  the  bulb. 

S.  The  ripe  seed  of  Riclnui  eommun'u  con- 

t^ns  a  very  small  embryo  in  the  middle  of 
a  very  large  endosperm ;  neither  contains 
Starch,  sugar,  nor  any  other  carbo-hydrate, 
if  we  exclude  the  very  small  amount  in  weight 
frf  tbe  cellulose  of  the  thin  cell-walls.  The 
reserve  food-material  consists  of  a  great  quan- 
tity of  oil  (as  much  as  60  per  cent.)  and  albu- 
minoids, the  admixture  and  composition  of 
wbicb  have  already  been  described  on  p.  51. 
The  very  small  quantity  of  these  sutMtances 
contained  in  the  embryo  would  only  sufBce 
for  the  first  and  very  inconsiderable  develop- 
ment of  the  seedling ;    its  enormous  increase 

.   in   size    during   germination    must    therefore 
be    attributed  almost    entirely   to  the  sub-     ixmiHbiiiii-KMia.A;  (/thidnnit*iedpiini>ftiiiiHin 
stances  deposited   in    the   endosperm.     The     ^B^T»!^^J^t^a^!'J'M'bt^T^^^,SbM, 
endosperm  of  Rie'mui  enlarges  very  consider-      inih"»"orihcyinn>jeiii™rt.«iie.-hKiidi[.eiBpataii> 
ably,  as  Mohl   first  showed,  during  gemilna-      nienbra-iucuiarbumikiorihiiiaKDiiiubiiib. 
■  tion,  and  the  material  required  for  its  growth 

.  must  therefore  be  diverted  from  the  embryo.  The  two  thin  broad  cotyledons  remain 
in  the  endosperm,  with  their  surfaces  in  contact  with  one  another,  long  after  the 
root  and  the  hypocotyledonary  part  of  the  stem  have  emerged  from  the  seed;  they 
are  in  contact  by  their  backs  with  the  tissue  of  the  endosperm  which  surrounds 

.  them  on  all  sides,  and  absorb  the  reserve -mate  rials  from  it,  while  they  keep  pace 
slowly  with  its  enlargement.  When  the  parts  of  the  seedling  have  increased  very 
considerably  and  tbe  root  has  developed  a  number  of  lateral  roots,  the  hypocoty- 
ledonary portion  of  the  stem  elongates  so  that  the  cotyledons  are  drawn  out  of  tbe 
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endosperm  which  is  then  completely  emptied  and  reduced  to  a  thrn  membranoiis  rac. 
The;  now  rise  above  the  ground,  become  expanded  to  the  light  where  they  continue 
to  grow  rapidlf  and  become  green,  and  serve  from  this  period  as  the  first  Mshnilating 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  gemiination  of  all  oily  seeds,  sugar  and  stxrch  are  produced 
here  in  the  parenchyma  of  ever^  growing  part,  disappearing  from  tbem  only  when  the 
growth  of  the  masses  of  tissue  concerned  has  been  completed.  Since  the  endospenn 
grows  also  independently,  starch  and  sugar  are,  in  accordance  with  the  general  nde, 
temporarily  produced  in  it.  The  cotyledons  apparently  absorb  the  oil  as  such  out  of 
the  endosperm,  whence  it  is  distributed  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem  and  of  the  root,  serving  In  the  growing  tissues  as  material  6ir  the 
formation  of  starch  and  sugar,  which  on  their  part  are  only  precursors  in  the  pn>- 
duction  of  cellulose,  [n  these  processes  of  growth  tannin  is  also  formed  which  is  of 
no  further  use,  but  remains  in  isolated  cells,  where  it  collects  apparently  nncbaiigcd 


until  germination  is  completed.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  this  tannin  is  also  derived  from  the  oil  of  the  endosperm,  although  periiaps 
only  after  a  series  of  metamorphoses.  The  absorption  of  oxygen,  which  b  an  essential 
accompaniment  of  every  process  of  growth  and  especially  of  germination,  has  in  the 
case,  as  in  that  of  all  oily  seeds,  an  additional  significance,  inasmuch  as  the  formation  of 
carbo-hydrates  at  the  expense  of  the  oil  involves  the  appropriation  of  oxygen. 

Since  the  metamorphoses  of  material  proceed  pari  paiiu  with  the  growth  of  the 
separate  parts,  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  metastasis  through  the  tisues  is 
continually  changing,  and  can  only  be  understood  by  a  consideration  of  all  the  sur^ 
rounding  circumstances.  The  micro- chemical  investigation  of  seedlings  in  the  state 
represented  in  Fig.  471  ;/,  gives,  for  instance,  the  following  result:  — in  the  endo- 
sperm is  found  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  a  little  starch,  with  sugar  at  the  outside;  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  of  the  slowly  growing  cotyledons  are  filled  with  drops  trf 
oil;  a  large  number  of  the  epidermal  cells  conUin  tannin;  starvfa-granules  are  found 
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only  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf- veins;  the  parenchyma  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem,  which  is  at  present  growing  the  most  rapidly,  contains  only 
comparatively  little  oil  but  much  starch  and  sugar ;  and  a  number  of  the  cells  of  the 
epidermis  and  parenchyma  are  filled  with  tannin.  The  primary  root  has  first  of  all 
completed  its  growth  in  length  and  thickness  (after  germination  it  begins  afresh);  in 
its  lower  part  it  contains  neither  starch  nor  sugar  (the  former  is  present  in  the  root- 
cap);  in  its  upper  part  from  which  the  lateral  roots  spring  and  in  the  lateral  roots 
themselves  sugar  is  still  present,  which  is  conveyed  into  the  growing  apices  of  the 
latter.  When  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  has  subsequently  become 
Tertical  and  has  temporarily  ceased  to  grow,  the  oil,  starch,  and  sugar  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  it,  and  in  their  place  the  cell-walls  have  become  thick,  and 
the  vesels  and  first  cells  of  the  wood  and  bast  are  already  thickened.  After  the  stem 
of  the  young  plant  has  become  upright,  the  cotyledons  expand  and  grow  rapidly,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oil  which  they  had  taken  up  from  the  endosperm  now  also  disap- 
pears from  them  together  with  the  starch  and  sugar.  The  seedling  has  now  entered 
on  a  state  in  which  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve-materials  are  consumed  ;  a  framework 
of  large  and  solid  cell-walls  is  produced  in  their  place ;  and  a  quantity  of  tannin  remains 
behind  in  some  of  the  cells  as  a  secondary  product,  as  well  as  various  other  substances 
not  present  in  the  seed. 

The  albuminoids  which  form  so  peculiar  and  intimate  a  mixture  with  the  oil  in  the 
ripe  seed,  and  which  are  partially  contained  in  the  aleurone-grains  of  the  endosperm  in 
the  form  of  crystalloids,  are,  during  the  processes  which  have  been  described,  transferred 
to  the  embryo,  where  they  produce  the  protoplasm.  During  the  whole  of  the  period 
of  germination  the  cells  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  found  to  be  densely  filled  with 
albuminous  substances,  subsequently  only  those  of  the  phloem;  these  substances  are 
evidently  in  motion  toward  the  apices  of  the  roots  where  new  cells  are  continually 
being  formed.  Every  young  rudiment  of  a  lateral  root  behaves  to  reagents  as  an 
accumulation  of  albuminous  substance  on  the  side  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the 
primary  root.  But  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this  material  remains  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  where  new  leaves  are  formed,  and  a  still  larger  portion 
in  the  cotyledons  themselves,  where  it  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the 
numerous  chlorophyll-granules. 

After  the  consumption  of  the  reserve-material  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  germi- 
nation, the  cells— with  the  exception  of  the  youngest  parts  of  the  buds  and  the  apices 
of  the  roots — ^are  destitute  of  any  formative  material;  although  it  has  grown  to  a 
large  size  and  contains  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  dried  weight  of  the  plant  is 
very  small  and  even  less  than  that  of  the  seed,  because  a  portion  of  the  substance 
has  been  destroyed  in  the  process  of  respiration.  But  active  organs  have  been  formed 
from  the  earlier  inactive  store  of  material ;  the  roots  absorb  water  and  dissolved  food- 
material  ;  the  green  cotyledons  begin  to  assimilate ;  they  produce  starch  in  their  chlo- 
rophyll ;  and  the  same  substance  is  subsequently  found  also  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
petioles  and  in  the  stem  as  far  as  the  bud,  the  young  leaves  of  which  grow  from  the 
products  of  the  assimilation  of  the  chlorophyll.  At  first  the  unfolding  of  new  leaves 
and  the  increase  in  length  and  thickness  of  the  stem  and  roots  are  very  slow ;  but  the 
capacity  for  work  possessed  by  the  plant  increases  with  every  freshly  developed  leaf  and 
every  new  absorbing  root;  on  each  successive  day  it  can  produce  a  larger  quantity 
of  formative  material  than  on  any  preceding  one,  and  thus  the  rate  of  growth  also 
increases. 

If  a  Castor-oil  plant  is  examined  at  the  time  when  vegetation  is  most  active,  when 
the  green  leaves  supply  the  material  for  metastasis  in  all  the  organs,  starch  is  found 
in  their  chlorophyll-granules  and  distributes  itself  from  them  through  the  parenchyma 
of  the  veins  and  petioles  downwards  into  the  stem  as  far  as  the  root,  and  upwards 
to  the  young  leaves  which  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  assimilate.  The  excess  which 
is  not  inmiediately  required  for  the  purposes  of  growth  becomes  deposited  in  the  pith 
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and  medullary  rays,  where  (this  is  not  the  case  in  the  chlorophyll)  it  is  always  accom- 
panied by  sugar ;  and  it  is  evidently  this  latter  substance  which  brings  about  the  diffusioD 
from  cell  to  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formatioii  of  new 
starch-grains.  The  sugar  is  the  migratory  product  which  takes  part  in  the  difiiision; 
the  starch-grains  are  the  temporarily  stationary  product. 

The  distribution  of  starch  and  sugar  shows  moreover  that  they  move  from  the 
primary  stem  through  the  rachis  of  the  inflorescence  and  the  pedicels  into  the  paren- 
chymatous tissues,  and  penetrate  into  the  young  tissue  of  the  flower,  the  growing  fruit, 
and  the  ovules,  there  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  cellulose.  Tlie  distributed 
starch  collects  more  abundantly,  especially  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  c^  those 
layers  of  cells  which  afterward^  form  the  hard  endocarp  and  the  solid  testa  of  the  seed, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  required  here  in  greater  quantity,  disappearing  also  from 
them  after  the  complete  development  of  these  layers  of  tissue. 

The  sugar  and  starch  are  conveyed  through  the  funiculus  to  the  ovules ;  they  are 
distributed  through  the  integuments  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  nucellus ;  and  a  laige 
quantity  of  sugar  enters  the  growing  endosperm,  which  supplies  the  material  for  the 
formation  of  the  oil  which  gradually  accumulates,  while  fresh  supplies  of  sugar  are 
constantly  entering  from  without.  In  the  growing  embryo  the  cells  are  filled  at  a 
certain  period  with  fine-grained  starch,  which  then  entirely  disappears  and  is  replaced 
by  oil.  All  this  indicates  that  the  oil  of  the  ripe  seed  of  Ric'mus  is  produced  from  the 
starch  and  sugar  which  were  transported  to  it  from  the  assimilating  organs  during  the 
period  of  ripening ;  and  even  the  hard  woody  pericarp  and  the  testa  obtain  their  for- 
mative material  from  those  substances.  The  albuminoids  which  collect  also  in  the 
young  leaves  and  from  which  the  chlorophyll -granules  are  formed,  as  well  as  that 
portion  of  these  substances  which  accumulates  in  the  seed  as  reserve  food-material, 
are  transported  from  the  stem  by  the  sieve-tubes  and  the  cambiform  cells  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundles. 

3.  In  the  Leguminosx  ^  a  very  important  part  in  the  transport  of  the  reserve  proteid 
substances  is  played  by  Asparagm,  To  demonstrate  this,  moderately  thin  sections  are 
placed  in  alcohol,  and  the  saturation  assisted  by  shaking.  This  mode  is  however  applic- 
able only  when  the  asparagin  is  abundant ;  when  it  is  present  in  small  quantities  it  can 
still  be  demonstrated  by  placing  a  thin  cover-glass  on  the  sections,  and  running  in  under- 
neath a  little  absolute  alcohol.  In  this  case  the  asparagin  crystallises  out  round  the 
section ;  while  in  the  former  case  it  is  precipitated  in  the  cells  in  the  form  of  crystals. 
These  can  easily  be  recognised ;  they  are  comparatively  large,  and  cannot  be  mistaken 
for  other  crystals  which  are  formed  in  all  plants  on  treatment  with  alcohol,  even  where 
no  asparagin  is  present,  since  these — which  belong  to  various  salts,  among  others  to 
nitrates — always  remain  very  small  and  have  an  entirely  different  appearance. 

Lupinus  luteus  is  a  good  object  for  examination,  and  possesses  the  great  advantage 
that  we  have  in  its  case  an  analytical  investigation  of  Beyer's*  in  which  the  organic 
constituents  and  especially  the  asparagin  have  been  quantitatively  determined  in  the  root, 
hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem,  and  cotyledons,  at  two  stages  of  germination,  the 
last  shortly  before  the  cotyledons  have  thrown  off  the  testa. 

The  migration  of  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve-materials  takes  place  in  the  usual 
manner.  Starch  is  first  of  all  formed  in  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  and  root,  then 
disappears  and  remains  only  in  the  endoderm,  the  rest  being  transformed  into  sugar. 


*  What  follows  is  taken  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  PfefFer.  (Compare  Book  I.  Sect.  8.  p.  51;  also 
Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  VIII.  p.  429  et  seq.) 

[It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  this  substance  is  confined  to  this  group  of  plants,  for  it 
is  very  widely  distributed,  nor  is  it  the  only  substance  of  this  kind,  for  leucine  and  tyrosine  have  also 
been  delected  in  germinating  seeds.] 

*  Landwirlhschaftliche  Versuchsstalionen,  vol.  IX. 
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As|>aragiD  is  first  found  in  the  bypocotyledonary  portion  and  root  when  they  are  about 
ID  mm.  long,  but  then  rapidly  increases  in  quantity  while  these  parts  elongate ;  and  it  is 
now  found  also  in  the  petiole  of  the  cotyledons,  and  in  the  cotyledons  themselves  before 
they  have  become  green  and  thrown  off  their  testa,  especially  in  their  lower  part.  The 
conditions  remain  the  same  during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the  reserve  albuminous 
substances  are  being  consumed.  Asparagin  is  now  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  petiole 
of  the  cotyledons,  almost  to  the  extent  of  a  saturated  solution  (i  part  dissolves  in  58  parts 
of  water  at  1 3**  C),  as  well  as  in  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  and  in  the  stem  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  grow.  The  asparagin  extends  in  the  root  and  stem  towards  the  puncta 
^fegetatumu  aknost  exactly  as  far  as  the  sugar,  becoming  finally,  like  the  latter,  less 
abundant.  Beneath  the  cotyledons  it  is  wanting  in  the  pith,  while  in  the  stem  it  is  as 
abundant  there  as  in  the  cortical  tissue ;  it  is  never  found  in  the  vascular  bundles.  The 
a^Muragin  also  extends  into  the  petiole  of  young  leaves  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  unfolding 
pinnae,  as  well  as  into  the  lateral  roots.  As  long  as  asparagin  is  formed  out  of  the  albu- 
minous substances  in  the  cotyledons,  it  may  also  be  found  in  the  plant  distributed  as  has 
been  described;  but  when  the  cotyledons  have  been  entirely  emptied,  the  asparagin  also 
disappears ;  but  this  does  not  happen  in  the  case  of  Lupinus  /uteuj  until  several  leaves  have 
completely  unfolded. 

The  process  is  quite  analogous  in  letragonobolus  purpureus  and  Mtdicago  tuber'- 
eviata ;  in  Ftcia  satrva  and  P'uum  sativum  the  presence  of  asparagin  in  the  cotyledons 
themselves  cannot  be  proved  with  certainty,  but  is  found  at  their  base  and  usually  also 
in  their  petiole,  although  these  plants  produce  decidedly  less  of  it  than  Lupinus  lutau. 
Since  moreover  chemical  analysis  has  established  the  production  of  great  quantities  of 
asparagin  on  germination  in  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  other  species  of  the  order,  we 
may  regard  this  substance  as  the  form  of  transport  for  the  albuminous  substances 
characteristic  of  all  Papilionacex.  Albuminous  substances  are  moreover  found  in 
these  plants  also  in  the  thin-walled  elongated  cells  of  the  vascular  bundles ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  they  are  at  the  same  time  also  transported  by  these  structures.  It  is 
evident  that  the  source  of  the  asparagin  must  be  the  albuminous  substances,  because  the 
absolute  amount  of  nitrogen  remains  the  same  during  germination ;  and  the  nitrogen  of 
seeds  is  all  or  nearly  all  contained  in  their  albuminous  ingredients. 

The  following  numbers  show  the  percentage  composition  of  asparagin,  and  the 
composition  of  an  amount  of  legumin,  containing  an  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrogen. 


Asparagin, 

Legumin, 

Difference, 

C=36-4 

C  =  64-9 

+  28-5 

H=   61 

H=    8-8 

+    27 

N  =  2i-a 

N  =  2r2 

CO 

0=j6-4 

0  =  30*6 

-    5-8 

Asparagin  contains  less  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  but  more  Oxygen  than  Legumin  and 
other  proteids.  Consequently  if  the  whole  of  the  Nitrogen  of  Legumin  is  used  in  the 
formation  of  asparagin,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  must  be  given 
off  and  a  certain  amount  of  Oxygen  absorbed.  Exactly  the  opposite  will  take  place  upon 
the  conversion  of  asparagin  into  proteid.  Pfeffer  points  out  (Monatsber.  d.  Berl.  Akad., 
1873)  that  this  regeneration  of  proteid  from  the  asparagin  formed  during  germination 
depends  in  so  far  upon  the  action  of  light  as  this  is  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of 
carbonic  acid  ip  cells  containing  chlorophyll.  Asparagin  remains  in  a  plant  exposed  to 
light  if  carbonic  acid  be  not  supplied  to  it. 

In  Tropaolum  majus  asparagin  occurs  in  the  earliest  stages  of  germination  only;  it 
disappears  at  a  later  period  whether  germination  is  taking  place  in  light  or  in  darkness. 
In  this  case  the  asparagin  is  converted  into  proteid  before  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve- 
materials  are  exhausted;  hence  the  regeneration  can  take  place  without  assimilation. 
The  formation  of  asparagin  during  germination  takes  place  in  light  or  in  darkness :  it  is 
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only  the  regeneration  of  the  proteids  which  is  dependent,  as  in  the  Papilkmaceae,  in  the 
manner  above  mentioned  upon  light,  that  is,  upon  assimilation^. 

The  existence  of  asparagin  has  also  been  proved  in  the  leaves  and  steins  of  some 
plants  (see  Husemann,  Pflanzenstoffe) ;  and  its  presence  in  the  underground  perennial 
parts  of  Stigmapbyllon  jatropbafolium  almost  gives  the  impression  of  its  being  there  abo  a 
reserve-material. 

The  absorption  of  assimilated  substances  into  the  plant  from  without  takes 
place  in  seedlings,  the  reserve-materials  of  which  are  contained  in  the  endospom, 
in  parasites  ^  and  in  saprophytes  which  contain  no  chlorophyll.  Seedlings,  which 
have  been  most  studied  in  this  respect,  show  how  the  reserve-materials  of  the  endo- 
sperm  may  pass  into  the  absorbing  organs  (in  this  case  almost  always  foliar  stmc* 
tures)  without  there  being  any  actual  continuity  of  the  absorbing  organ  with  the 
endosperm;  they  only  lie  in  close  apposition,  and  can  be  separated  without  any 
injury'  (as  in  Etctnus,  Fig.  471).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  metamorphoses 
which  take  place  in  the  nutrient  endosperm  are  brought  about  by  the  absorbing 
organ,  that  is  by  the  embryo  itself;  the  behaviour  of  the  endosperm  of  the  germi* 
nating  Date,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  delicate  tissue  of  the  absorbing  organ  belong- 
ing to  the  cotyledon,  shows  clearly  that  the  hard  thickening-layers  of  the  cell-walls 
of  the  endosperm  are  first  of  all  transformed  into  sugar  under  the  inOuence  of  this 
organ,  and  then  absorbed.  A  substance  evidently  passes  out  of  the  absorbing  organ 
into  the  endosperm  which  causes  this  metamorphosis  of  the  cellulose.  The  oil  and 
albuminoids  of  the  endosperm  are  at  the  same  time  taken  up  into  the  embryo, 
where  all  the  conducting  parts  of  the  parenchyma  are  filled  with  sugar  and  starch 
as  long  as  the  endosperm  is  not  entirely  absorbed.  In  the  same  manner  also 
in  Grasses  substances  possibly  pass  out  of  the  embryo  into  the  endosperm,  and 
there  bring  about  the  chemical  metamorphosis  and  solution  of  the  starch  and  albu- 
minoids before  they  are  absorbed  by  the  scutellum  which  is  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  endosperm.  It  is  possible  however  that  in  this  case  there  may  be  some 
means  in  the  endosperm  itself  of  bringing  about  the  solution  of  the  starch  and 
gluten  in  the  presence  of  water  independently  of  any  chemical  action  of  the 
embr}'0. 

The  absorbing  roots  of  parasites  penetrate  into  the  tissue  of  the  host,  and 
often  grow  into  it  in  the  most  intimate  manner.  It  is  certain  that  the  exciting 
cause  of  the  transport  of  the  products  of  assimilation  from  the  host  to  the  parasite 
resides  in  the  latter;  the  parasite  acts  on  the  conducting  masses  of  tissue  of  the 
host  like  a  growing  bud  of  the  host  itself;  the  food-materials  penetrate  into  it 
because  it  consumes  and  changes  them. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  absorbing  organ  of  the  embryo  on  the  substances 

^  [See  Schulze,  Ueb.  Zersetzung  und  Neubildung  von  Eiweissstoflen  in  Lupinenkeimlingen, 
Landw.  Jahrb.  VII,  1878.] 

*  Parasites  which  contain  chlorophyll,  like  the  Loranthaceae,  can  themselves  assimilate,  and 
only  require  therefore  to  draw  water  and  mineral  substances  from  their  host  (see  Pitra  in  Bot.  Zeitg. 
1861,  p.  3).  Those  parasites  which  are  apparently  destitute  of  chlorophyll  (like  Or6b<mc\£),  and 
saprophytes  (as  Neo/tia),  contain,  according  to  Weisner  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  37),  traces  of  chlorophyll. 
which  however  can  hardly  be  taken  into  account  in  assimilation. 

'  For  further  details  see  the  accounts  given  by  me  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  186a  and  1863,  of  ibc 
germination  of  diflfcrent  plants. 
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in  the  endosperm,  dissolving  and  chemically  changing  them,  points  to  the  way  in 
which  the  absorption  of  food-material  is  effected  by  saprophytes  which  possess  no 
dilorophyll,  their  absorbing  organs  probably  first  causing  the  solution  and  chemical 
transformation  of  the  decaying  organic  constituents  of  the  humus.  The  decaying 
foliage  in  which  Mono/repay  Epipogium  \  and  Corallorhiza  grow,  does  not  give  up 
to  water  the  serviceable  materials  which  are  still  present  in  it,  any  more  than  the 
cellulose  of  the  endosperm  of  the  Date,  or  the  starch  of  the  endosperm  of  Grasses, 
or  the  oil  of  the  seed  of  Ria'nus,  can  be  extracted  by  water ;  but  these  saprophytes 
nevertheless  obtain  their  nutriment  from  them.  The  fact  that  the  roots  of  plants  of 
this  kind  are  so  few  in  number  and  so  diminutive  in  length,  as  in  Neoiiia^  or  are 
entirely  wanting,  as  in  Epipogium  and  Corallorhiza^  is  very  remarkable  in  connection 
with  this.  These  plants  are  concealed  in  the  nutrient  substratum  till  the  time  of 
flowering,  and  may  act  upon  it  by  their  whole  surface ;  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  absorbing  surface  of  seedlings  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  great 
tmount  of  work  done,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  absorbing  roots  of  Cuscuia^ 
Orobanche,^  &c. 

Sect.  6.  —  The  Bespiration  of  Plants'  consists,  as  in  animals,  in  the 
continual  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen  into  the  tissues,  where  it  causes 
oxidation  of  the  assimilated  substances  and  other  chemical  changes  resulting  from 
this.  The  formation  and  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide — the  carbon  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  compounds — may  always  be  directly  observed ; 
the  production  of  water  at  the  expense  of  the  organic  substance  in  consequence 
of  the  process  of  respiration  is  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  analysis  of 
germinating  seeds  with  the  composition  of  those  which  have  not  yet  germinated. 
Experiments  on  vegetation  show  that  growth  and  the  metastasis  in  the  tissues 
necessarily  connected  with  it  only  take  place  so  long  as  oxygen  can  penetrate 
from  without  into  the  plant.  In  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen  no  growth 
takes  place;  and  if  the  plant  remains  for  any  time  in  such  an  atmosphere  it 
finally  perishes.  The  more  energetic  the  growth  and  the  chemical  changes  in 
the  tissues,  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  of  carbon  dioxide 
exhaled;  hence  it  is  especially  in  quickly  germinating  seeds  and  in  unfolding 
leaf-  and  flower-buds  that  energetic  respiration  has  been  observed;  such  organs 
consume  in  a  short  time  many  times  their  own  volume  of  oxygen  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbon  dioxide.  But  in  all  the  other  organs  also — in  every  indi- 
vidual cell — respiration  is  constantly  going  on ;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  chemical 
changes  connected  with  growth  that  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free 
oxygen  in  the  tissues;  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm  also  cease  if  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  deprived  of  this  gas;  and  the  power  of  motion  possessed  by 
periodically  motile  and  irritable  organs  is  lost  if  oxygen  is  withheld  from  them; 

*  Sec  Reinke,  Flora,  1873,  No.  10-14. 

'  The  special  references  for  what  is  said  on  this  subject  will  be  foond  in  my  work  on  Expe- 
rimental Physiology,  sect.  9,  On  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  Of  more  recent  works  may 
be  mentioDed  especially,  Borscow,  On  the  behaviour  of  plants  in  nitrogen  (Melanges  biologiques 
tir^  do  Bulletin  de  TAcad.  Imp.  des  Sci.  Nat.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  vol.  VI,  1867);  also  Wiesner, 
Sitznngsber.  der  Wiener  Akad.  voL  LXVIII,  1871  ;  Bert,  Comptes  Rendus,  16  Juin,  1873.  [See  also 
Wortmann,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  Bk.  II,  1880 ;  Pfeffer,  Das  Wesen  und  die  Bedeutung  der 
Athmong  in  der  Pflanze,  Landwirth.  Jahrb.  VII,  1878.] 

3  A 
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but  if  this  happens  only  for  a  short  time  the  motility  returns  when  the  oxygen  is 
again  restored. 

The  respiration  of  plants  is,  like  that  of  animals,  associated  with  a  loss  of 
assimilated  substance,  this  loss  being  always  a  great  deal  smaller  in  assimilatiDg 
plants  than  the  gain  of  substance  by  the  activity  under  the  influence  of  light  of 
the  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll ;  but  when,  as  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  an 
energetic  growth  is  combined  with  powerful  respiration,  no  new  products  of  as- 
similation replacing  the  loss,  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  growing  plant  may  be  very 
considerable.  Seeds  which  germinate  in  the  dark  may  in  this  way  lose  almost 
one-half  of  their  dry  weight,  and  it  would  seem  that  this  loss  is  occasioned  ex- 
clusively by  the  decomposition  of  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve  material^  and  its 
combustion  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  If  the  non-nitrogenous  reserve-material 
consists  of  oil,  i.  e,  of  a  substance  containing  very  little  oxygen,  a  portion  of  the 
inhaled  oxygen  remains  in  the  germinating  plant,  carbo-hydrates  containing  a  kuge 
quantity  of  oxygen  such  as  starch  and  sugar  being  formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  oil. 

The  loss  of  assimilated  substance  caused  by  respiration  would  appear  purpose- 
less if  we  had  only  to  do  with  the  accumulation  of  assimilated  products ;  but  these 
are  themselves  produced  only  for  the  purposes  of  growth  and  of  all  the  changes 
connected  with  life ;  the  whole  life  of  the  plant  consists  in  complicated  movements 
of  molecules  and  atoms;  and  the  forces  necessary  for  these  movements  are  set 
free  by  respiration.  The  oxygen,  while  decomposing  part  of  the  assimilated  sub- 
stance, sets  up  important  chemical  changes  in  the  remaining  portion,  which  on  their 
part  give  rise  to  diffusion-currents,  and  these  bring  into  contact  substances  which 
again  act  chemically  on  one  another,  and  so  on.  The  dependence  on  respiration  of 
the  movements  in  protoplasm  and  motile  leaves  is  very  evident,  since,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  they  lose  their  motility  when  oxygen  is  withheld  from  them.  These 
considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  respiration  of  plants  has  the  same 
essential  significance  as  that  of  animals ;  the  chemical  equilibrium  of  the  substances 
is  being  continually  disturbed  by  it,  and  the  internal  movements  maintained  which 
make  up  the  life  of  the  plant.  Respiration  is,  it  is  true,  a  source  of  loss  of  sub- 
stance; but  it  is  also  in  addition  the  perpetual  source  from  which  flow  the  forces 
necessary  to  the  internal  movements  *. 


*  [According  to  Borodin  (Ueb.  die  physiol.  Bedeutung  des  Asparagins  im  Pflanzenreiche.  Bot. 
Zeitg.  1878)  this  is  not  the  case.  In  the  process  of  respiration  the  nitrogenous  substances  constituting 
the  protoplasm  become  oxidised,  and  of  this  oxidation  asparagin  is  one  of  the  products.  The  non- 
nitrogenous  materials  are  used  up  in  supplying  plastic  material  to  the  protoplasm. 

Asparagin  is  regarded,  from  this  point  of  view,  as  a  nitrogenous  waste- product  (metabolite),  and 
it  therefore  corresponds  physiologically  to  the  urea  formed  in  the  animal  body,  a  comparison  wbicb 
was  long  ago  suggested  by  Boussingault.] 

'  [M.  Corenwinder,  from  a  series  of  observations  on  the  Maple  and  Lilac,  has  confirmed  the 
view  to  a  certain  extent  held  by  Mohl,  that  the  process  of  respiration  is  always  going  on  in  a  plant 
even  when  concealed  by  the  greater  activity  of  the  decomposition  of  the  carbon  dioxide  by  the 
parts  containing  chlorophyll.  He  distinguishes  two  periods  in  the  vegetative  season  of  the  plant:— 
the  first  period,  when  nitrogenous  constituents  predominate,  is  that  during  which  respiration  is  most 
active  ;  the  second,  when  the  proportion  of  carbonaceous  substance  is  relatively  larger,  is  the  period 
when  respiration  is  comparatively  feeble,  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  being  again  almost  entirely 
taktn  up  by  the  chlorophyll,  decomposed,  and  the  carbon  fixed  in  the  process  of  assimilation.    He 
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The  combination  to  form  carbon  dioxide  of  the  inhaled  oxygen  with  a  portion 
of  the  carbon  of  the  assimilated  substance  is,  like  all  combustion,  accompanied  by 
the  production  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  heat;  but  this  only  rarely  leads  to 
a  sensible  increase  of  temp>erature  of  the  masses  of  tissue,  because  respiration,  and 
in  consequence  the  production  of  heat,  is  not  in  general  very  copious,  while  the 
circumstances  are  very  favourable  to  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  plant.  In  this  respect 
also  plants  may  be  compared  to  cold-blooded  animals.  When  an  amount  of  heat 
is  set  free  in  the  cells  by  the  process  of  respiration,  it  first  of  all  distributes  itself 
over  the  large  mass  of  water  which  permeates  the  cells  and  the  adjoining  tissue.  In 
the  case  of  a  water-plant  the  least  excess  of  temperature  is  at  once  equalised  by  the 
surrounding  water;  while  in  the  case  of  a  land-plant  evaporation  has  a  powerful 
cooHng  effect  on  the  atrial  parts,  quite  independently  of  the  action  of  the  radi- 
ation of  heat  which  is  favoured  by  the  large  superficial  development  of  most 
plants,  and  especially  by  their  hairiness.  With  these  causes  of  a  rapid  loss  of 
heaty  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  parts  of  a  plant  which  are  expanded  in  the 
air  are  even  colder  than  it,  although  their  respiration  is  continually  producing  small 
quantities  of  heat  But  if  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  heat  are  removed,  it  is  possible 
to  observe  with  the  thermometer  the  increase  of  temperature  caused  by  respiration. 
This  can  be  done  by  accumulating  rapidly  germinating  seeds,  as  is  shown  in  the 
considerable  elevation  of  temperature  of  grains  of  Barley  in  the  manufacture  of  malt ; 
and  this  elevation  can  also  be  proved  in  the  case  of  other  germinating  seeds,  or 
growing  bulbs  and  tubers.     The  proof  is  more  difficult  in  plants  with  green  leaves. 

In  some  flowers  and  inflorescences  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  which 
accompanies  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  very  energetic,  the  radiation  of  the  heat 
produced  being  at  the  same  time  diminished  by  the  small  superficial  extent  of  the 
organ  and  by  protecting  envelopes ;  and  in  such  cases  a  very  considerable  elevation 
of  temperature  of  the  masses  of  tissue  has  been  observed.  The  best  illustration  of 
this  is  the  spadix  of  Aroideae  at  the  time  of  fertilisation,  where  (especially  in  warm 
air)  an  excess  of  temperature  of  from  4®  to  5°  or  even  of  io°C.  or  more  has  been 
detected.  Less  considerable  elevations  of  temperature  have  also  been  observed  in 
the  separate  flowers  of  Cucuriiiay  Bignonia  radicanSy  Victoria  regiOy  &c. 

In  the  few  cases  in  which  up  to  the  present  time  the  development  of  light  or 
Phosphorescence  has  been  observed  in  living  plants,  this  phenomenon  is  also  dependent 
on  the  respiration  of  oxygen.  In  Agaricus  olearius  (of  Provence)  this  has  been 
definitely  proved  by  Fabre.  This  Fungus  emits  light  only  so  long  as  it  is  alive,  and 
ceases  to  do  so  at  once  when  it  is  deprived  of  oxygen ;  the  respiration  is  in  this  case 
also  very  copious.  Besides  this  Fungus,  Agaricus  igtttus  (of  Amboyna),  A,  nocti- 
lucms  (of  Manilla),  A.  Gardneri  (of  Brazil),  and  the  Rhizomorphs  are  known  to 
emit  light  spontaneously;  the  statements  with  respect  to  the  light  emitted  from 
various  flowers  are  of  extremely  doubtful  value '. 


found  that  the  proportion  of  nitrogenous  matter  in  leaves  gradually  diminishes,  while  that  of  carbon- 
aceous matter  increases,  between  autumn  and  spring.     (See  Revue  scientifique,  Aug.  1, 1874.)] 

*  [For  a  collection  of  recorded  instances  of  phosphorescence  in  plants  sec  Hardwicke*s  Science 
Gossip,  1871,  p.  lai.]  See  my  Experimental  Physiology,  and  Schmitz  (Linnsea,  1843.  p.  523)  and 
Bischoff  (Flora,  1S24,  II.  426)  on  the  phosphorescence  of  Rhizomorphs. 

3  A  2 


;H4  CHEMICAL   PROCESSES  IN   TBE  PLANT. 

The  apparatus  described  in  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiologr,  p.  i7i,roaT 
be  easily  employed,  with  the  necessary  modificationi,  for  the  observation  of  the  pro- 
duction of  carlwn  dioxide  and  the  elevation  of  temperature  of  germinating  seeds.  The 
following  experiment  is  also  adapted  for  the  demonstration  of  these  points  in  a  lecture. 
One-third  of  a  glass  cylinder  of  i  litres  capacity  is  filled  with  soaked  peas  or  some 
other  seeds  or  with  flowers  in  the  act  of  unfolding  {e.g.  small  flower-heads  of  Com- 
posite, as  Matricaria  or  Pyrtthrum),  and  closed  with  a  weil-fitting  glass  stopper.  If 
the  tessel  is  opened  carefully  after  several  hours,  the  air  contained  will  be  found  to 
extinguish  a  burning  taper  let  down  into  it,  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  carbon  dioxide. 

In  order  to  observe  the  development  of  heat  also  in  small  quantities  of  seeds  and 
even  in  single  flowers  of  larger  size,  1  use  various  forms  of  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  471.  The  flask  y*  contains  a  strong  solution  of  potash  or  soda  /which  absorbs  the 
carbon  dioxide  set  free  from  the  plants.  In  the  opening  of  the  flask  Is  placed  a  funnel  r, 
containing  a  small  filter-paper  perforated  with 
a  needle.  The  funnel  is  filled  with  soaked 
seeds  or  with  cut  flower-buds  in  the  act  <i 
opening;  and  a  bell-glass  g  is  now  placed 
over  it,  through  the  tube  of  which  a  themM- 
meter  graduated  to  tenths  of  degrees  is  let  id 
so  that  the  bulb  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
the  plants.  A  loose  plug  of  cotton-wool  m 
closes  the  tube.  In  order  to  compare  the 
temperature,  a  similar  apparatus  is  placed 
close  beside,  in  which  the  seeds  or  flowen  u 
the  case  may  be  are  or  are  not  replaced  bf 
pieces  of  moist  paper  or  green  leaves.  It 
is  convenient  to  place  both  appantuaes  in  a 
large  glass  case  in  order  still  more  completer 
to  shield  them  from  slow  changes  of  temper- 
ature in  the  air  of  the  room.  As  the  isolatioii 
is  not  complete,  the  access  of  fresh  oxygen- 
ated air  to  the  plants  is  not  hindered,  and  the 
continuance  of  respiration  is  therefore  not 
prevented ;  the  arrangement  is  on  the  other 
hand  sufficient  to  reduce  to  a  fninimum  the 
loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  evaporation. 
The  thermometers  of  Iwth  apparatuses,  pre- 
viously compared,  must  be  frequently  read 
off  in  order  to  detect  the  variations  of  tetn- 
iniit.>cnudiienmiuchi(iH,i>.  perature.     If  the  bulbs  are  small  enough,  tbe 

elevation  of  temperature  in  the  fudnel  nujr 
be  observed  even  with  single  flowers.  In  order  to  reduce  still  further  the  amonnt  of 
evaporation  and  radiation,  it  is  convenient,  before  the  bell-glass  g  Is  placed  over,  to 
cover  the  funnel  with  a  perforated  glass  plate,  the  thermometer  being  inserted  throu^ 
its  perforation. 

It  is  possible  under  favourable  circumstances  to  observe  by  means  of  this  contrivaan 
a  rise  of  temperature  of  I's"  C.  with  100  or  »oo  peas,  while  the  roots  are  devekiping; 
the  anthers  of  a  flower  of  the  Gourd  caused  a  rise  of  about  o'8°  C,  in  a  tolerably  large 
thermometer  with  the  bulb  of  which  they  were  in  contact  on  only  one  side.  A  single 
capitulum  of  Onopcrdon  Aeanthium  produced  an  elevation  of  071°  C. ;  the  stamens  of  a 
single  Bower  of  Njmplnta  itiUala  one  of  about  o'6°  C.  The  temperature  of  a  number  of 
flower-buds  of  Anlhtmh  cbryiolntca  heaped  round  the  thermometer  rose  as  they  unfolded 
about  1-6°  C. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  flowers  must  not  be  used  for  these  experiments  as 
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9oon  as  they  have  been  gathered ;  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  some  hours  till  they 
have  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  room.  (Further  details  will  be  given  elsewhere.) 
M^Nab  found  that  a  large  specimen  of  Lycoperdm  giganteum  produced  a  rise  of  temper- 
ature of  i-a**  (F.  or  C.  ?).  Bot.  Zeitg.  1873,  p.  560. 


* 


CHAPTER   III.  \.V7fi\y. 


GENERAL   CONDITIONS   OF    PLANT-LIFE. 


Sect.  7.  The  Influence  of  Temperature  on  Vegetation  ^  can  only  be 
investigated  scientifically  by  observing  the  influence  of  definite  and  different  degrees 
of  temperature  on  the  separate  vital  phenomena  of  plants,  /.  e.  on  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  assimilation  and  metastasis,  of  diffusion,  of  growth,  of  the  variations  in  the 
turgidity  of  the  cells  and  tension  of  the  tissues,  of  the  movements  of  protoplasm 
and  irritable  organs  and  of  those  endowed  with  periodic  motion,  &c. 

The  determination  of  the  facts  which  have  here  to  be  investigated  depends  on 
an  accurate  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  plant  in  any  given  case,  or  rather 
on  that  of  the  part  of  the  plant  in  question  on  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made. 
This  is  often  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  is  sometimes  almost  impossible. 
Independently  of  the  changes  of  temperature,  usually  inconsiderable,  caused  by 
respiration  in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  the  temperature  of  each  cell  depends  on 
its  position  in  the  mass  of  tissue  and  on  the  variations  of  the  surrounding  tem- 
perature. A  constant  interchange  of  heat  is  going  on  between  the  plant  and 
its  surrounding  medium  by  conduction  and  radiation  which  essentially  determines 
the  temperature  of  any  part  of  a  plant  at  any  particular  time. 

In  reference  to  the  conduction  of  heat,  it  must  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place 
thaj  all  parts  of  plants  are  bad  conductors ;  the  differences  of  temperature  between 
them  and  the  air,  earth,  or  water  that  is  in  contact  with  them  become  only  very 
slowly  adjusted  in  this  way.  The  conductivity  for  heat  is  probably  also  always 
different  in  different  directions ;  that  in  the  longitudinal  direction  in  dry  wood  bears 
the  proportion  to  that  in  the  transverse  direction  of  ^.^.  1-25  :  i  in  the  Acacia,  Box, 
and  Cypress,  of  i-8  :  i  in  the  Lime,  Alder,  and  Pine. 

The  radiation  of  heat  is  on  the  other  hand  a  very  frequent  and  rapid  cause  of 
changes  of  temperature  in  most  parts  of  plants ;  the  chief  effect  of  these  changes 
being  to  bring  about  differences  between  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium 
and  that  of  the  plant,  especially  when  the  parts  of  the  plant  are  of  small  size  but 
have  a  large  hairy  surface,  as  is  the  case  with  many  leaves  and  internodes.  It 
must  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  radiating  power  of  a  body  is  equal  to  its 


*  For  more  detailed  proofs  sec  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology,  p.  48  ei  seq. 
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absorptive  power;  and  that  radiation  depends  not  merely  on  the  temperature,  but  also 
on  the  diathermancy  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

In  the  atrial  parts  of  plants,  transpiration  is  an  energetic  additional  cause  of  loss 
of  temperature ;  inasmuch  as  water  in  the  act  of  evaporation  withdraws  from  the 
plant  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  for  its  vaporisation,  and  hence  makes  it  colder. 

In  investigations  of  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  various  processes  of 
vegetation,  the  conditions  noticed  above  must  always  be  carefully  considered.  It 
may  be  assumed  in  general  that  the  result  of  their  united  action  is  that  small  water- 
plants  and  the  underground  parts  of  plants  have  usually  nearly  the  same  temperature 
as  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  when  this  temperature  is  not  subject  to  too  great 
variations ;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  leaves  and  slender  stems  exposed  to  air  are 
generally  colder  than  the  air ;  while  the  thick  stems  of  woody  plants  are  sometimes 
^yarmer,  sometimes  colder,  in  consequence  of  their  slow  conducting  power.  How 
greatly  the  temperature  of  parts  of  plants  of  considerable  superficial  extent  may  be 
depressed  by  radiation  below  that  of  the  air  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  thermometer 
placed  on  the  grass  and  exposed  to  radiation  indicates  on  clear  nights  a  temper- 
ature several  degrees  lower  than  one  placed  in  the  air.  If  the  latter  is  only  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing-point,  the  temperature  of  the  leaves  of  plants  may  in 
this  manner  fall  below  zero  and  they  will  suffer  the  effects  of  frost  The  formation 
of  dew  on  summer  nights,  and  of  the  hoar-frost  which  is  deposited  in  such  large 
quantities  on  plants  especially  in  the  late  autumn,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  effect 
of  radiation  in  lowering  their  temperature.  The  relation  of  the  temperature  of 
plants  to  that  of  their  surrounding  medium  is  however  very  complicated  when  we 
have  to  do  with  solid  bodies  like  trunks  of  trees,  because  the  different  powers  of 
conduction  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  directions  of  the  wood,  and  other 
causes,  then  cooperate  with  the  action  of^  radiation  and  of  absorption  of  heat 
through  the  bark.  In  general,  as  has  been  shown  by  Krutsch's  beautiful  experi- 
ments, the  trunk  is  cooler  during  the  day  than  the  surrounding  air,  but  warmer 
in  the  evening  and  night '. 

With  respect  to  the  changes  of  volume  in  masses  of  tissue  and  in  individual 
cells  as  the  temperature  varies,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  except  as  regards 
dry  wood.  The  numbers  given  by  Caspary  as  the  coefficients  of  the  expansion  of 
wood  caused  by  heat  depend  on  untrustworthy  observations  and  on  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  objects  observed  *.  When 
leaf-stalks  and  the  branches  of  trees  become  curved  at  temperatures  far  below  the 
freezing-point,  this  is  obviously  not  altogether,  if  at  all,  caused  by  the  different 
layers  of  tissue  having  different  coefficients  of  heat-expansion;  but  is  mainlf 
a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  water  of  vegetation  freezes,  while  the  cell- 
walls  lose  water  and  in  consequence  contract  more  or  less  according  to  their  stale 


*  [According  to  Becquerel,  trees  warm  surrounding  layers  of  air  daring  the  day  and  a  good 
part  of  the  night ;  they  begin  to  cool  them  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  the  same  ttmperature. 
The  maximum  temperature  is  reached  by  the  air  two  or  three  hours  after  midday ;  in  the  tree 
it  is  reached  after  sunset,  in  summer  towards  9  p.  m.  See  M^moire  sur  Ics  forets  ct  leur  inihiaice 
climateiique  :  Mem.  de  Tlnst.  vol.  XXXV.  pp.*  460-470] 

*  Proceedings  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Botanical  Congress  held  in 
London,  1866,  p.  116. 
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of  imbibition  and  of  ligiiification.  The  phenomenon  depends  therefore  in  the  first 
instance  on  a  change  in  the  state  of  imbibition  and  turgidity  produced  by  different 
temperatures.  Villari  has  carefully  measured  ^  the  coefficients  of  heat-expansion  for 
different  dry  woods.  Like  the  expansion  caused  by  the  absorption  of  water,  that 
caused  by  heat  is  much  less  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  than  in  the  radial  direc- 
tion across  the  fibres  ;  but  with  the  difference  that  the  co^'fRcients  of  expansion  for 
absorption  are  reckoned  by  hundredths  in  the  radial  and  thousandths  in  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  those  for  heat  by  hundred-thousandths  and  millionths;  so  that 
the  alterations  of  the  dimensions  of  dry  wood  in  the  two  directions  caused  by 
changes  of  temperature  are  about  1000  times  smaller  than  those  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  water.  The  following  table  is  from  Villari  for  temperatures  between 
a*  and  34''  C. : — 

Coefficients  of  heat -expansion  for  i^C. 

9,  Wood.  In  radiaJ  directioa.  In  longitudinal  direction.  Proportion.  ^ 

Box-wood.    .  0-0000614  0-00000257  25 

Fir   ....  0-0000584  000000371  16 

Oak.     .     .     .  0*0000544  0*00000492  12 

Poplar  .     .     .  0-0000365  0-00000385  9 

Maple  .     .    .  0*0000484  0*00000638  8 

Pine.     .     .     .  0-0000341  00000051 1  6 

Since  these  numbers  only  hold  good  for  dry  wood,  while  wood  as  a  constituent 
of  the  living  plant  can  be  observed  only  in  the  moist  state,  they  cannot  be  applied 
directly  to  the  explanation  of  the  physiological  phenomena  due  to  changes  of 
temperature;  but  they  are  nevertheless  of  great  interest,  since  they  give  us  an 
insight  into  the  molecular  structure  of  wood,  especially  as  to  its  elasticity  in  different 
directions. 

Something  more  is  known  as  to  the  influence  of  different  degrees  of  temperature 
on  the  vital  phenomena  of  plants.  On  this  subject  the  important  fact  must  first  be 
noted  that  the  exercise  of  every  function  is  restricted  to  certain  definite  limits  of 
temperature  within  which  alone  it  can  take  place ;  /'.  e.  all  functions  are  brought  into 
play  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  plant,  or  of  the  particular  part  of  the  plant, 
rises  to  a  certain  height  above  the  freezing-point  of  the  sap,  and  cease  when  a 
definite  maximum  of  temperature  is  attained,  which  can  apparently  never  be  per- 
manently higher  than  50°  C  Hence  the  life  of  the  plant,  i\g,  the  course  of  its 
vital  processes,  appears  to  be  confined  in  general  within  the  limits  zero  and  50°  C. 
It  must  however  be  noted  that  the  same  functions  may  have  very  different  limits 
between  0°  and  50^  C.  in  different  plants;  as  is  also  the  case  with  different  functions 
in  the  same  plant.     A  few  examples  will  serve  to  explain  this. 

Since  the  cell-fluids,  consisting  of  aqueous  solutions  often  in  a  state  of  high 
concentration,  do  not  usually  freeze  at  zero,  it  is  always  possible  for  certain  pro- 
cesses of  growth  to  take  place  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  is  as 
low  as  this,  although  this  fact  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  established.    Uloth  (Flora, 


*  Poggendorffs  Annalen,  1868,  vol.  133.  p.  412. 

*  Sachs,  Ueber  die  obere  Temperaturgrenze  der  Vegetation,  Flora,  1864,  p.  5;  Krasan,  Beitr.  z, 
Kenntniss  des  Wachsthums,  Silzbcr.  d.  Wicn.  Akad.  1873. 
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187 1,  no.  12)  observed  the  remarkable  fact  that  s^eds  of  Acer  platanotdes  and  of 
Wheat  which  had  fallen  between  pieces  of  ice  in  an  ice-house  germinated  there 
and  pushed  a  number  of  roots  several  inches  deep  into  the  fissureless  pieces  of  ice. 
From  this  observation  he  concluded  that  these  seeds  had  the  power  of  germi- 
nating at  or  even  below  the  freezing-point  of  water ;  and  that  the  penetration  of 
the  roots  into  the  ice  is  caused  by  the  development  of  warmth  in  the  seed  and  by 
the  pressure  of  the  growing  roots.  It  seems  to  me  however  that  another  expla- 
nation is  possible.  The  ice  was  evidently  surrounded  by  warmer  substances,  sodi 
as  the  walls  of  the  house,  which  emitted  to  it  rays  of  heat  Now  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  rays  of  heat,  when  they  strike  upon  bubbles  of  air  or  bodies  firmly  frozen 
into  a  piece  of  ice,  warm  them  and  melt  the  surrounding  ice.  In  this  way  not 
only  the  seeds  but  also  their  roots  were  warmed  by  the  radiation  of  heat  which 
passed  through  the  ice,  and  thus  the  particles  of  ice  in  contact  with  them  were 
melted.  This  experiment  gives  us  therefore  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  actual 
temperature  of  the  germinating  seeds.  The  statements  of  different  observers  as  to 
the  highest  temperature  of  the  water  in  which  some  of  the  lower  Algae  grow  vary 
greatly;  and  RegeFs  assertion  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  that  water  must  be 
below  40°  C.  for  plants  to  grow  in  it.  I  have  convinced  myself  that  a  considerable 
number  of  plants  are  killed  by  an  immersion  for  only  ten  minutes  in  water  of  45°  or 
46°  C,  while  flowering  plants  endure  for  a  longer  period  an  air-temperature  of  48* 
or  49°  C;  but  at  5i®C.  lose  their  vitality  after  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes  (any 
possible  injury  by  drying  up  being  of  course  prevented)  ^  As  to  the  high  tem- 
peratures which  the  spores  of  Fungi  can  endure  without  losing  their  power  of  ger- 
mination, very  different  statements,  some  of  them  altogether  incredible,  have  been 
made,  according  to  which  temperatures  of  more  than  100°,  even  as  high  as  200®  C, 
would  seem  not  to  be  injurious.  Of  ninety-four  experiments  which  were  made  by 
Tarnowsky  with  all  possible  precautions  *,  the  result  was  that  the  spores  of  Pent- 
allium  glaucum  and  Rhizopus  nigricans  exposed  for  from  one  to  two  hours  to  air 
of  a  temperature  between  70"^  and  80"  C.  germinated  only  very  rarely,  while  a 
temperature  of  82°  or  84°  C.  altogether  killed  them.  Spores  heated  in  their  proper 
nutrient  fluids  entirely  lose  their  power  of  germination  at  54°  or  55°  C* 

The  growth  of  parts  of  the  embryo  at  the  expense  of  the  reserve-materials 
begins,  as  my  experiments  show*,  in  the  case  of  Wheat  and  Barley  even  below  5**C.j 


*  H.  de  Vries,  Materiaux  pour  la  connaissance  He  Tinfluence  de  la  temperature,  in  Archi\ts 
Neerlandaises,  vol.  V,  1870,  arrived  at  the  same  results  from  a  number  of  experiments  on  Crypto- 
gamia  and  flowering  water  and  land-plants.  According  to  Schmitz  (Linnsea,  1843)  Spharia  etarfophiU 
is  killed  in  ten  minutes  by  water  of  35*^-38°  R.  (43-5°-47"5"*  C). 

'  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  precautions  is  to  prevent  with  certainty  the  entrance  of 
spores  after  the  temperature  has  been  raised  in  the  apparatus  to  the  required  point. 

According  to  Wiesner  (Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.  1873)  spores  of  PeniciUium  glaucum  sown  00 
lemon  pulp  will  not  germinate  below  1*5°  C.  or  above  43°  C.  Any  further  development  is  confiDcd 
to  narrower  limits.     The  most  favourable  temperature  is  from  22°  to  26°  C. 

'  For  further  details  see  pt.  Ill  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Institute  of  Wiirzburg. 

*  Sachs,  Abhangigkeit  der  Keimung  von  der  Temperatur,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  II.  p.  338, 
i860. — A.  De  Candolle  in  Bibliotheque  universelle  de  Geneve,  1865,  vol.  XXIV.  p.  243  #/ s^^.— 
Koppen,  Wiirme  und  Pflanzenwachsthum,  eine  Dissertation,  Moscow  1870. — According  to  Kcnacr 
(Nat.  wiss.  Verein  Janobrock,  1872)  most  plants,  especially  alpine  plants,  can  germinate  below  2®C. 
See  also  fuither  under  chap.  IV. 
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in  Pkaseolus  muUifiarm  and  Zea  Mais  at  94°  C. ;  in  Cucurbita  Pepo  at  1 3-7*'  C.  But 
when  the  reserve-materials  of  the  seed  have  been  consumed,  a  higher  temperature  is 
apparently  always  necessary  to  enable  growth  to  proceed  at  the  expense  of  freshly 
assimilated  material.  The  highest  temperatures  at  which  my  observations  indicate 
that  germination  can  take  place  were  about  42''  C.  in  the  case  oi  Pkaseolus  multiflorus, 
Zea  MatSf  and  Cucurbita  Pepo  ;  in  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Peas,  about  37°  or  38^0. 

The  lowest  temperature  at  which  the  chlorophyll- granules  turn  green  was 
determined  for  Pkaseolus  muUiflorus  and  Zea  Mais  at  above  6^,  and  probably 
bdow  1 5**  C. ;  for  Brassica  Napus  above  6°  C. ;  for  Pinus  pinea  between  7°  and 
ii®C.  The  highest  temperature  at  which  leaves  already  formed  and  still  yellow 
torn  green  was  for  the  first-named  plants  above  33°  ;  for  Allium  Cepa  above  36°  C. 

The  exhalation  of  oxygen  and  the  corresponding  assimilation  begin,  according 
to  Clo^z  and  Gratiolet,  in  the  case  of  Potamogeton  between  10®  and  i5°C. ;  in 
Vallisneria  above  6®C.  In  many  Mosses,  Algae,  and  Lichens,  assimilation  may 
possibly  take  place  at  still  lower  temperatures ;  according  to  Boussingault  (Compt. 
Rend.  v6L  68.  p.  410),  carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  by  the  leaves  of  the  Larch 
at  0-5®  to  2-5**  C,  and  by  those  of  Meadow-grasses  at  1-5°  to  3*5°  C.  Heinrich 
found  the  minimum  temperature  at  which  bubbles  of  gas  were  given  off  by  Hottonia 
palusiris  to  be  2-7°  C.  The  upper  limit  of  temperature  for  this  function  has  not 
been  ascertained,  except  for  Hottonia  palustrisy  in  which  case  Heinrich  found  it 
to  be  5o°-56*'C. 

The  irritability  and  periodical  movement  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  do  not 
begin  till  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air  exceeds  15"^  C;  the  periodical 
movements  of  the  lateral  leaflets  of  the  leaf  of  Desmodium  gyrans  only  at  tem- 
peratures above  22°C.  The  upper  limit  of  temperature  for  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
leaves  of  Mimosa  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the  warmth ;  in  air  of  40"*  C. 
they  become  rigid  within  an  hour;  at  45° C.  within  half  an  hour;  at  48°  to  50** 
within  a  few  minutes,  but  may  again  become  sensitive  when  the  temperature  falls. 
A  temperature  of  52°  C.  causes  permanent  loss  of  the  power  of  motion  and  death. 

The  lower  limit  of  temperature  for  the  motility  of  the  protoplasm  in  Nitella 
syncarpa  is  stated  by  Nageli  to  be  zero ;  for  the  hairs  of  Cucurbita  my  observations 
place  it  at  a  temperature  of  10°  or  i  i°C.  The  upper  limit  is  37°  C.  in  the  case  of 
Nitella  syncarpa  according  to  Nageli ;  in  the  hairs  of  Cucurbita^  when  immersed  in 
^ater  of  46^  or  47°  C,  the  current  is  arrested  within  two  minutes;  in  the  air  exposure 
to  a  temperature  of  49°  or  50^  C.  for  ten  minutes  does  not  stop  the  current.  The 
current  in  the  hairs  on  the  filaments  of  Tradescantia  ceases  within  three  minutes  in  air 
at  49°  C,  beginning  again  when  the  temperature  is  reduced. 

The  absorption  of  water  through  the  roots  is  also  confined  to  certain  limits  of 
temperature.  Thus  I  found  that  the  roots  of  the  Tobacco-plant  and  Gourd  no  longer 
absorb  sufiicient  water  to  replace  a  small  loss  by  evaporation  in  a  moist  soil  of 
from  3°  to  5°C. ;  the  heating  of  the  soil  to  from  12°  to  i8°C.  suffices  to  raise 
their  activity  to  the  needful  extent.  The  roots  of  the  Turnip  and  Cabbage  on  the 
contrary  absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  from  soil  reduced  nearly  to  the  freezing- 
point  to  replace  a  moderate  loss  by  transpiration. 

A  second  result  of  the  observations  hitherto  made  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 
The  functions  of  a  plant  are  assisted  and  accelerated  in  their  intensity  when  the 
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temperature  rises  above  the  lower  limit  for  that  function;  on  reaching  a  definite 
higher  degree  a  maximum  of  intensity  is  attained;  the  activity  then  decreases 
with  a  further  increase  of  temperature,  until  it  entirely  ceases  at  the  upper  limiL 
There  is  therefore  no  proportionality  between  a  rise  in  the  temperature  and  in 
the  intensity  of  the  function.  Thus,  according  to  my  observations,  Jhe  rate  of 
growth  of  the  roots  of  a  seedling  of  Zea  Mats  attains  its  maximum  at  27-2°  C,  of 
the  Pea,  Wheat,  and  Barley  at  2  2-8°C. ;  while  an  increase  of  the  temperature  of  the 
soil  beyond  these. points  causes  in  each  case  a  decrease  in  the  rapidity  of  growth^. 

The  irritability  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  is  rather  sluggish  between  16^  and 
1 8°  C,  and  appears  to  reach  its  maximum  at  30^  C.  The  periodically  motile  lateral 
leaflets  of  the  leaf  of  Desmodium  gyrans  oscillate,  according  to  Kabsch,  in  from 
eighty-five  to  ninety  seconds  at  35°  C,  in  from  180  to  190  seconds  between  28** 
and  30^  C;  at  lower  temperatures  the  oscillations  are  imperfect,  and  at  23^  or  24^0. 
they  become  almost  imperceptible. 

The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  the  protoplasm  in  Niklla  syncarpa  attains  its 
maximum,  according  to  Nageli,  at  37°  C;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  movement 
ceases.  In  the  hairs  of  Cucurbita^  Solatium  Lycopersicum,  and  TradescarUta^  as  well  as 
in  the  leaves  of  Vallisneria,  I  found  the  motion  of  the  protoplasm  slow  between  12® 
and  i6°C.,  very  rapid  between  30°  and  40°,  slower  again  between  40°  and  50®  C 

Very  great  and  rapid  variations  of  temperature  between  zero  and  50°  C.  have 
been  shown  by  experiments  made  by  De  Vries  on  a  number  of  dififerent  growing 
plants  not  to  be  attended  with  danger  to  life,  inasmuch  as  no  injury  could  be 
detected  either  at  the  time  or  afterwards.  It  does  not  however  follow  from 
this  that  considerable  changes  of  temperature  are  without  effect  It  would  appear 
rather  that  when  a  plant  is  generally  exposed  to  a  favourable  temperature,  its 
functions  are  carried  on  the  more  energetically  the  more  constant  this  favourable 
temperature  remains.  This  is  shown  by  ordinary  experience  in  horticulture,  and 
still  more  by  the  experiments  of  Hofmeister  (Pflanzenzelle,  p.  53)  and  De  Vries 
(/.  f.).on  the  movement  of  protoplasm,  and  of  Koppen  (/.  f.)  on  the  growth  of  roots. 
The  influence  of  sudden  variations  of  temperature  in  producing  an  injurious  effiect 
on  the  plant  is  however  very,  complicated,  and  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. I  have  shown  that  any  rapid  increase  or  decrease  of  temperature  is  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rapidity  of  growth ;  although,  according  to 
Koppen,  the  increase  of  growth  during  a  long  period  is  less  when  the  temperature 
is  variable  than  when  it  is  constant,  the  mean  temperature  being  the  same  in  both 
cases,  a  conclusion  which  the  more  recent  experiments  of  Pedersen'  render 
questionable. 

If  the  upper  and  lower  limits  mentioned  above  are  exceeded,  the  functions  of  the 
plant  may,  according  to  circumstances,  simply  come  to  rest,  again  to  become  active  on 
the  return  of  a  favourable  temperature,  or  permanent  changes  are  brought  about,  re- 
sulting in  injury  and  finally  in  the  destruction  of  the  cells. 


'  Further  details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  my  treatise  already  named,  and  in  Dc  Vri« 
and  Koppen  (/.  c.)«  Compare  also  what  is  said  in  chap.  IV,  on  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the 
rapidity  of  growth. 

*  [Haben  Temperaturschwankungen  als  solche  einen  ungiinstigen  Einfloss  anf  das  Wachsihnm ? 
Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  I.  4,  1874.] 
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Cells  killed  by  too  high  a  temperature  or  by  freezing  show  in  general  the  same 
changes  as  if  they  had  been  killed  by  poison,  electricity,  &c. ;  the  protoplasm  becomes 
stationary,  turgidity  ceases  because  the  resistance  of  the  cell-walls  together  with  that 
of  the  protoplasm  diminishes,  and  allows  the  sap  to  filter  out;  the  tissues  become 
flaccid;  secondary  chemical  changes  of  the  sap  produce  the  same  dark  colour  as  in 
expressed  juices;  and  rapid  evaporation  soon  causes  a  complete  drying  up  of  the 
dead  tissue. 

The  injury  resulting  from  too  high  or  tco  low  a  temperature  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  indirect  and  slow  in  its  manifestation ;  this  will  be  the  case  when  a 
particular  function  is  too  highly  excited  or  too  much  depressed,  and  thus  the  harmo- 
nious co-operation  of  the  various  vital  processes  is  disturbed.  Thus  growth  may  be  so 
excited  by  too  high  a  temperature  that  assimilation,  especially  when  the  light  is  deficient, 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  necessary  formative  material ;  and  the  transpiration  of  the 
leaves  may  in  addition  be  so  much  increased  that  the  activity  of  the  roots  is  insufficient 
to  replace  the  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  too  low  a  ground  temperature  may  so  depress 
the  activity  of  the  roots  that  even  small  losses  by  transpiration  from  the  leaves  can  no 
longer  be  replaced.  We  shall  refer  in  the  sequel  to  the  injuries  caused  immediately  to 
the  cells  by  too  high  a  temperature  and  by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  tissues. 

1.  The  destruction  of  the  life  of  cells  by  too  high  a  temperature  depends,  like  freezing, 
on  their  containing  water.  While  succulent  tissues  are  killed  below  or  at  50*  C,  air-dry 
seeds  of  P'uum  jatnmm  can  resist  a  temperature  of  over  70"*  C.  for  an  hour  without 
losing  their  power  of  germination ;  of  grains  of  Wheat  and  Maize  heated  to  65^  for  an 
hour,  25  p.c.  germinated  in  one  case.  Peas  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  and  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  54''  or  55" C.  were  all  killed;  Rye,  Barley,  Wheat,  and  Maize  at 
53'  or  54**  C.  Spores  of  Fungi  showed  similar  phenomena,  as  is  seen  from  Tamowsky*s 
experiments.  The  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  the  coagulation  of  the  albuminoids 
of  which  the  protoplasm  is  composed,  and  this  again  depends  on  their  containing  water 
and  on  other  circumstances,  since  these  render  a  different  temperature  necessary  for 
coagulation  in  different  cases.  The  disorganisation  of  the  cell-wall  is  perceptible  only 
at  higher  temperatures;  and  that  of  starch,  which  only  takes  place  between  55"*  and 
60"  C,  need  not  be  taken  into  consideration  here,  since  cells  which  contain  no  starch 
are  also  killed  by  a  rise  of  temperature  above  50"  C* 

2.  Freezing,  or  the  destruction  of  cells  by  the  solidifying  of  the  water  contained  in 
them  into  ice  and  by  the  subsequent  thawing  of  the  latter,  depends  also  mainly  on  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  cells.  Air-dry  seeds  appear  to  be  able  to  withstand  any 
degree  of  cold  without  injury  to  their  power  of  germination ;  the  winter-buds  of  woody 
plants  the  cells  of  which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  assimilated  substances  but  only  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  stand  the  cold  of  winter  and  frequent  rapid  thawing;  while 
the  young  leaves  at  the  time  of  their  unfolding  in  the  spring  succumb  to  a  slight  night- 
frost.  An  at  least  equally  important  condition  lies  however  in  the  specific  organisation 
of  the  plant ;  varieties  of  the  same  species  frequently  differing  in  their  power  of  resist- 
ance to  cold  and  thawing.  Some  plants,  like  Mosses,  Hcpaticx,  Lichens,  some  Fungi 
of  a  leathery  texture,  the  Mistletoe,  &c.,  appear  in  particular  never  to  freeze ;  Pfitzer 
states  that  the  Naviculeac  freeze  between  -10*'  and  -  20*  C.  and  continue  to  live  after 
thawing;  while  many  flowering  plants  from  a  southern  climate  are  killed  by  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  near  the  freezing-point '.  Schmitz  (Linnaea,  1843)  observed  that 
an  jlgarictu  fascicularis  which  had  been  frozen  stiff  grew  after  thawing. 


*  The  statements  of  Wicsner  (Sitzungsber.  der  Wicn.  Akad.  1871,  Oct.,  vol.  LXIV.  pp.  14,  15) 
I  am  unable  to  understand.  A  variety  of  recent  statements  as  to  the  high  temperatures  which  the 
spores  of  Fungi  are  said  to  be  able  to  resist  without  losing  their  power  of  germination  are  so 
incredible  and  require  such  critical  sifting  that  I  pass  them  by  altogether. 

'  On  the  minimum  of  temperature  which  vegetation  can  in  general  bear  see  Goppert,  Ik)t. 
Ztitg.,  1871,  nos.  4  and  5:  [also  Bot.  Zeitg.  1875.] 
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A\'hether  the  tissue  of  a  plant  can  be  killed  simply  by  the  solidifying  of  the  water 
contained  in  its  cells  into  crystals  of  ice  is  uncertain ;  >vhile  on  the  other  hand  it  is  un- 
.  questionable  that  in  a  great  number  of  plants  death  is  caused  only  by  the  mode  in  which 
the  thawing  takes  place.  The  same  tissue  which  retains  its  vitality  if  thawed  slowly 
after  the  freezing  of  the  water  of  its  cell-sap,  becomes  disorganised  if  thawed  rapidly 
after  exposure  to  the  same  degree  of  cold.  Death  is  therefore  caused  in  these  plants 
not  by  the  freezing  but  by  the  thawing '. 

When  ice  is  formed  in  the  tissues  of  a  plant,  two  points  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. The  water,  when  al>out  to  freeze,  is  on  the  one  hand  contained  in  a  mixed 
solution,  the  cell-sap ;  on  the  other  hand  it  is  retained  by  the  force  of  cohesion  as  water 
of  imbibition  in  the  micellar  interstices  of  the  cell-wall  and  of  the  protoplasm.  Now  it 
is  an  established  fact  in  physics  that  a  solution  when  freezing  separates  into  pure  water 
which  solidifies  into  ice  and  a  concentrated  solution  with  a  lower  freezing-point*''.  When 
therefore  a  portion  of  the  cell-sap-water  freezes,  the  remainder  of  the  cell-sap  becomes 
more  concentrated ;  and  chemical  changes  may  possibly  be  induced,  as  RttdoHT  has 
shown,  by  new  combinations  actually  arising  in  a  freezing  solution.  How  far  this 
circumstance  must  be  considered  in  the  destruction  of  cells  by  freezing  and  thawing  is 
not  yet  decided. 

What  takes  place  in  the  freezing  of  a  saturated  organised  l>ody  capable  of  swelling  op 
is  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  a  freezing  solution.  In  this  erase  also,  when 
the  temperature  falls  to  a  certain  point,  only  a  portion  of  the.water  freezes ;  the  rest 
remains  as  water  of  imbibition  between  the  micellae  of  the  body,  which  contracts,  while 
the  freezing  portion  of  the  water  of  imbibition  separates  to  form  ice-crystals.  This 
phenomenon  happens  in  a  striking  manner  in  starch-paste ;  a  homogeneous  mass  before 
freezing,  it  has  the  appearance  after  thawing  of  a  spongy  coarsely  porous  structure,  the 
water  running  off  clear  from  its  large  cavities.  The  behaviour  of  coagulated  albumen  on 
thawing  is  exactly  the  same.  In  these  cases  a  permanent  change  has  clearly  been 
brought  about  by  the  freezing  of  a  portion  of  the  imbibed  water ;  the  molecules  of  the 
substance  which  group  themselves  into  a  network  containing  but  little  water  when  kre  is 
formed  in  paste  or  coagulated  albumen,  on  thawing  no  longer  combine  with  the  portions 
of  the  water  which  separated  from  them  on  freezing  into  a  homogeneous  whole ;  the 
thawed  paste  is  in  fact  no  longer  paste. 

When  living  succulent  tissue  freezes,  a  portion  only  of  the  water  separates  and 
freezes  as  pure  water,  the  rest  remaining  as  water  of  imbibition  in  the  protoplasm  and 
the  cell-walls,  at  least  as  long  as  the  temperature  does  not  sink  very  low.  In  leaves 
and  succulent  stems  frozen  at  a  temperature  between  ->  s"*  and  -  lo"  C.  it  is  easily  seen 
that  only  a  portion  of  the  water  is  present  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  ice ;  another  portion 
permeates  the  cell-walls  which  are  not  rigid  but  still  flexible.  If  the  congelation  takes 
place  slowly,  the  water  assumes  on  the  surface  of  the  succulent  tissue  the  form  of  a 
coating  of  ice  consisting  of  densely  crowded  small  crystals.  These  crystals  stand  at 
right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  tissue,  and  increase  by  growth  at  their  base.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  water  of  a  tissue  may  in  this  way  take  the  form  of  a  coating 
of  ice,  while  the  tissue,  becoming  less  watery,  contracts  in  proportion',  and  loses  its 


*  The  correctness  of  this  statement  is  supported  by  a  careful  series  of  observations  which  I 
communicated  to  the  kcinigl.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  der  Wissensch.  i860,  On  the  formation  of  crjstaU 
Sec,  and  which  will  be  found  also  in  the  Landwirthschaftliche  Versuchsstationen,  i860.  Heft  V. 
p.  167,  and  in  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology.  I  do  not  find  that  Goppcrt's  objections 
(Bot.  Zeitg.,  1871,  no.  24)  affect  my  results;  to  his  experiment  on  Calamihe  veratrifoUa  quite  a 
different  explanation  can  be  given  from  that  suggested  by  him.     . 

^  Riidorff,  Fogg.  Ann.  1861,  vol.  CXIV.  p.  63  ;  and  1862,  vol.  CXVI.  p.  55. 

'  When  this  contraction  operates  unequally  on  different  sides  of  a  leaf  or  branch,  it  is  easy  to  sec 
that  cuiTalures  must  result  which  are  indce<l  actually  frequently  observed.  The  splitting  of  ihe 
trunks  of  trees  in  consequence  of  frost  is  probably  only  the  result  of  changes  of  this  nature. 
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tnrgiditf.  This  phenomenon  is  seen  with  remarkable  clearness  in  the  large  leaf-stalks 
of  Cyitara  Sceiymui  when  they  freeze  slowly.  The  succulent  parenchyma  separates 
tmta  the  epidermis,  which  surrounds  the  former  like  a  loose  sack ;  the  parenchyma  itself 
qdits  apart  in  the  interior  so  that  each  fibro- vascular  bundle  is  enclosed  in  an  envelope 
of  parencbyma.  Fig.  473  shows  how  the  coatings  of  ice  project  from  the  masses  of 
parenchyma.  From  pieces  of  the  leaf-stalk  which  weighed  ig6  grammes  [  have  collected 
99gr.  of  ice,  which,  when  evaporated  to  dryness  after  thawing,  left  only  slight  traces 
{about  o'l  p.  c.)  of  solid  substance,  I  have  often  observed  similar  phenomena  in  other 
plants;  the  formation  of  ice  is  however  not  so  regular  as  here.  In  the  cavities  of  the 
ruptured  tissue  (as  in  the  succulent  stems  of  the  Cabbage)  small  irregular  flakes  of  ice  are 
formed;  sometimes  the  ice  splits  the  epidermis  and  projects  in  the  form  of  combs  above 
the  surbce  of  succulent  stems  (Caspary).  I  have  already  shown  elsewhere'  that  when 
■ections  of  succulent  parts  of  plants  (such  as  the  Beet)  are  protected  from  evaporation 
•nd  allowed  to  treeze  slowly,  continuous  coatings  of  ice  are  produced  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  section,  consisting  of  prisms  growing  at  the  base.  The  formation  and  growth  of 
these  ice-crystals  may  be  explained  in  this  way.  The  temperature  of  the  tissue  falls  to 
a  certain  point,  thereby  causing  the  freezing  of  an  extremely  thin  stratum  of  water 
which  overspreads  the  outside  of  the  uninjured  cell-waits.  A  new  very  thin  stratum  of 
water  then  immediately  passes  out  of  the  cell-wall  to  its  surface  and  also  freezes, 


thickening  the  stratum  of  ice  already  formed ;  and  thus  it  goes  on.  The  cell-wall 
is  constantly  ^Morbing  cell -sap*- water  from  within,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  the 
outermost  molecular  stratum  of  its  water  of  imbibition  to  freer.e.  The  lirst  thin  layers 
of  ice  on  the  exterior  of  the  uninjured  cells  form  polygonal  plates  in  contact  with  one 
another;  each  plate  becomes  a  prism  by  growth  on  its  lower  side;  and  the  closely  crowded 
prisins  form  a  coating  of  ice  which  easily  crumbles.  These  processes  cause  tbe  cell-sap 
to  become  a  more  and  more  concentrated  solution,  while  the  cell-wall  and  the  protoplasm 
contain  a  gradually  diminishing  quantity  of  water.  It  can  now  be  to  a  certain  extent 
understood  why  a  rapid  thawing  kills  the  cells,  while  a  slow  thawing  does  not ;  for  if  the 
thawing  take  place  slowly,  the  ice-crystals  melt  at  their  base  where  they  touch  the  celt ; 
the  water  as  it  becomes  fluid  is  at  once  absorbed  into  the  ceil;  and  the  original  con- 
ditions of  the  celt-sap,  cell-wall,  and  protoplasm  may  be  re-established,  if  they  have  not 
been  permanently  impaired  during  the  freezing.     If  on  the  contrary  the  coating  of  ice 

'  Sachi,  Formation  of  CryslaU  in  the  Freezing,  and  cho"ee  of  the  Cell-walls  in  Ihe  Thawing  of 
Snccnlmt  Parts  of  Plants  (Berichl  der  kon.  ^chs.  Gcs.  <tet  Wiis.  1S60).  I  have  already  ntentioned 
in  the  lirst  edition  of  this  work  the  foimation  of  crystals  in  the  Interior  of  froien  plants  described 
■hove,  and  applied  it  to  the  ciptanalion  of  freczinj{.  I'riliicui  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nal.  vol.  XII.  p.  uS) 
afterwards,  in  1869,  nlso  described  similar  phenomena  in  a  variety  of  plants. 
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melt  off  very  quickly,  a  portion  of  the  water  runs  into  the  interstices  of  the  tissue 
before  it  can  be  al>sorbed ;  the  original  normal  degree  of  concentration  of  the  cell-sap 
and  degree  of  imbibition  of  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasm  cannot  be  re-established  in  the 
cells ;  and  this,  depending  upon  the  chemical  nature  of  the  substances  dissolved  in  the 
cell-sap  and  upon  the  conditions  of  the  micellar  structure  of  the  protoplasm  and  of  the 
cell- wall,  may  be  fatal.  It  is  evident,  on  the  view  here  taken,  that  the  danger  of  fineezing 
increases  with  the  amount  of  water  in  the  tissue ;  for  the  less  watery  the  tissue  the  more 
concentrated  is  the  cell-sap  and  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of  water  retained  by  the 
force  of  imbibition ;  only  a  small  portion  of  the  water  can  therefore  form  ice-crystals, 
*  and  when  they  thaw  the  injurious  effects  are  not  so  great. 

We  can  now  also  understand  why  some  plants  are  killed  by  being  thawed  too  quickly 
when  they  have. been  frozen  by  very  severe  cold,  while  freezing  by  a  moderate  amount 
of  cold  is  not  injurious  to  them ;  for  the  lower  the  temperature  falls  tlie  larger  is  the 
proportion  of  the  cell-sap  and  water  of  imbibition  that  is  converted  into  ice ;  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  sap  and  of  the  imbibition  of  the  cell- 
wall  is  always  greater  with  the  increase  of  the  cold ;  and  therefore  the  restoration  c^ 
the  normal  condition  on  thawing  more  difficult.  That  the  splitting  asunder  of  whole 
masses  of  tissue  during  freezing  such  as  has  been  described  has  but  little  effect  on  the 
continuance  of  the  life  of  the  organ  after  thawing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  even  the 
leaf-stalks  of  the  Artichoke,  the  frozen  state  of  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  473,  remain 
uninjured  till  the  following  summer  if  thawed  slowly.  These  internal  rupturings  have 
as  little  to  do  with  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  cells  from  cold  as  the  splitting 
of  the  trunks  of  trees  caused  by  frost,  which,  when  the  temperature  falls  very  low,  is 
produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  bark  and  outer  layers  of  wood,  the  crevices  again 
closing  when  the  temperature  rises. 

1  he  idea  that  growing  plants,  especially  those  which  require  a  high  temperature  for 
their  growth,  can  be  directly  killed  by  the  cooling  of  their  tissues  for  a  short  time  nearlf 
to  the  freezing-point  is  shown  by  H.  de  Vries*  experiments  (/.  r.)  to  be  fallacious*  The 
older  observations  of  liierkander  and  Hardy  that  some  plants  of  this  description  {e,g. 
Cucurbitaceae,  Impatiensy  the  Potato,  Bixa  Orellana,  CreJcentia  CujetCy  &c.)  freeze  when 
exposed  to  the  air  at  low  temperatures  above  the  freezing-point,  may  nevertheless  be 
explained  if  it  is  recollected  that  the  temperature  of  their  tissues  may  fall  below  the 
freezing-point  from  radiation,  even  when  that  of  the  air  is  2"  or  3*  or  even  5°  C.  above 
it.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which  low  temperatures  above  zero  are  injurious  to 
plants  from  southern  climates,  viz.  when  the  soil  about  the  roots  remains  for  a  consider- 
able time  at  this  low  temperature  while  the  leaves  continue  to  transpire.  In  this  case 
the  absorption  of  water  through  the  roots  becomes  so  slow  that  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  replace  the  loss  caused  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves,  which  in  consequence  wither, 
and  at  length  altogether  dry  up.  It  is  then  sufficient  to  warm  the  soil  about  the  roots, 
in  order  to  revive  the  withered  leaves ;  as  I  found  in  the  case  of  plants  of  Nicotians, 
Cucurbit  a  y  and  Pbaseolus  grown  in  pots^  In  England  the  branches  of  a  Vine  which 
were  made  to  grow  into  a  hothouse,  while  the  roots  stood  in  the  ground  outside,  withered 
in  winter,  evidently  only  from  the  low  temperature  of  the  ground ;  for  when  this  was 
watered  with  warm  water,  the  branches  in  the  hothouse  recovered. 

3.  Among  the  changes  caused  in  plants  by  long-continued  depression  of  temperature, 
one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  change  in  colour  of  leaves  which  persist  through  the 
winter,  originally  observed  by  Mohl*,  and  recently  more  minutely  studied  by  Kraus'. 

*  Sachs,  in  Landwirthschaftlichc  Versuchsstationen,  1865,  Heft  V.  p.  195. 

*  Mohl,  Vermiaclite  Schriftcn  ;  Tubingen,  1845,  p.  375. 

^  Kraus,  Obscnations  on  the  winter  colouring  of  evergreen  plants;   in  the  Sitzungsher.  der 

phys-med.  Societal  zu  Krlangen,  Dec.  19,   1871,  and   March   11,   1872;   also   Bot.  Zdtg..  1874. 

ro-— 1:,,  has  shown  (Bot.  Zcitg.,  1874),  and  his  observations  have  been  confirmed  by  Askenasy 

"">  1875),  that  this  change  of  colour  is  due  rather  to  the  influence  of  light  than  to  that 
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This  change  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  leaves  either  merely  lose  their  colour  and  become 
brownish,  yellowish,  or  rusty  brown,  as  in  Taxus,  jIbUjy  Phtuj,  Juntpenu,  and  Buxuj ;  or 
turn  a  decided  red  on  the  upper  surface,  as  in  Seduniy  Sempervhvumj  Ledum^  Mabomoy 
Faccmhtm,  &c.  The  loss  of  colour  of  the  first  group  depends,  according  to  Kraus,  on 
a  change  in  the  chlorophyll-granules,  which  lose  their  form  and  definition,  a  cloudy 
mass  of  protoplasm  of  a  reddish  brown  or  brownish  yellow  colour  being  formed,  while 
the  nucleus  of  the  cell  remains  colourless.  These  changes  are  usually  more  complete 
m  the  'pallisade  cells'  on  the  upper  side  than  in  the  parenchyma  which  lies  deeper. 
A  spectroscopic  examination  shows  that  of  the  two  pigments,  a  mixture  of  which  forms, 
according  to  Kraus,  the  colouring  substance  of  chlorophyll,  the  golden-yellow  one 
remains  unchanged,  while  the  spectrum  of  the  bluish-green  substance  undergqes  a 
slight  change. 

The  winter-leaves  of  the  second  group,  which  are  coloured  red  or  purplish-brown  on 
the  upper  side,  owe  this  colour  to  a  rounded  hyaline  strongly  refractive  mass  lying  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  pallisade-cells,  which  appears  of  a  beautiful  carmine-red  where 
the  leaves  are  red,  but  elsewhere  of  a  pale-yellow,  and  consists  mainly  of  tannin.  The 
chlorophyll-granules,  intact  and  of  a  beautiful  green,  are  all  crowded  together  in  the 
inner  end  of  these  cells.  In  the  spongy  parenchyma  of  the  mesophyll  a  colourless  or  red 
mass  of  tannin  occurs  in  the  centre  of  each  cell,  while  the  chlorophyll-granules,  also 
intact,  are  collected  in  roundish  or  irregular  lumps,  sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in 
several,  but  always  on  the  sides  towards  the  adjoining  cells.  In  these  cases  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  chlorophyll  is  unchanged  with  regard  to  either  of  its  constituent  pigments. 
The  red-colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  by  spectrum- 
analysis  from  the  red  colouring  substances  of  flowers. 

In  all  leaves  which  persist  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  green  parts  of  bark,  Kraus 
found  that  the  chlorophyll-granules  had  removed  from  the  walls  to  the  interior  of  the 
cell,  and  had  collected  there  in  lumps  (see  Sect.  8).  When  the  weather  has  become 
sufficiently  warm  in  the  spring,  the  normal  condition  is  restored ;  the  red  colouring  sub- 
stance disappears,  and  the  chlorophyll-granules  again  take  up  their  normal  position  on 
the  cell-walls.  Kraus  shows  that  the  winter  change  of  the  leaves  depends  on  the  fall  of 
the  temperature,  since  it  is  restored  to  the  normal  state  by  a  simple  rise  in  the  tempera- 
ture, whether  in  the  dark  or  the  light  By  taking  cut  branches  of  Box  into  a  warm 
room  when  the  cold  was  severe  and  placing  them  in  water,  he  found  that  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cells,  which  had  become  homogeneous  after  one  or  two  days,  collected  on 
the  walls,  and  then  divided  into  grains  (as  in  the  formation  of  chlorophyll -granules  in 
the  dark);  the  red  colouring  matter  being  changed  first  to  a  yellowish-green  and 
finally  to  pure  green.  After  the  lapse  of  three,  five,  or  at  most  eight  days,  the  walls  of 
the  cells  became  lined  with  bright  green  sharply-defined  chlorophyll-granules.  In 
TJbuja  the  process  required  two  to  three  weeks  (with  me  however  only  a  few  days). 
The  restoration  is  therefore  rather  a  slow  process ;  while,  according  to  Kraus,  a  single 
frosty  night  suffices  to  bring  about  the  change  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  chloro- 
phyll-granules in  the  case  of  Buxuj,  Sabina,  and  Thuja.  That  light  has  no  share  in  the 
restoration  of  the  normal  condition  of  the  chlorophyll  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
takes  place  also  in  branches  which  are  kept  in  a  dark  room.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  the  parts  protected  by  being  covered  by  other  leaves  show  no  change  of  colour 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  whole  phenomenon  has  less  to  do  with  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  than  with  the  cooling  produced  by  radiation. 

4.  Convenient  contrivances  for  observing  the  action  of  particular  higher  or  lower 
temperatures  on  plants  or  parts  of  plants  of  considerable  size  are  easily  arranged^. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  expose  microscopic  objects  to  a  particular  higher  or  lower 
temperature  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  easily  and  certainly  be  observed,  and  that 
the  temperature  of  the  object  is  also  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  or  nearly  so. 


*  Sec  Sachs,  Ilaiidb.  der  Exp.-Phys.  pp.  64,  66. 
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All  these  requiremenls  are  fulfilled  by  the  very  cheap  heating  apparatus  for  the  f 
scope  rcpreaentci]  io  Fig.  474.  Since  I  have  not  only  made  great  use  myself  of  this 
apparatus  for  three  years,  but  have  also  recommended  it  to  others,  a  description  is  the 
more  in  place  here  as  it  is  well  adapted  for  demonstrations  in  lecture-rooms. 

The  size  of  the  heating  apparatus  must  vary  with  that  of  the  microscope ;  mine  is 
constructed  for  one  of  Hartnack's  ordinary  instruments.  The  box  is  neariy  cubical,  and 
has  double  walls  of  sheet -zinc  at  the  bottom  and  sides,  enclosing  a  space  i;  mm.  thkk, 
which  is  filled  with  water  through  the  hole  I.     It  is  quite  open  above;  but  i 


side-wall  is  an  opening  y;  which  is  closed  by  a  glass  plate  well  fitted  but  not  other- 
wise fixed.  This  window  is  sufficiently  large,  and  is  so  placed  that  it  allows  enough  li;ht 
to  fall  on  the  mirror  of  the  microscope  which  stands  in  the  box.  The  height  of  the 
box  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper  rim  of  the  double  wall  is  on  a  level  with  the  arm  h  uf 
the  microscope.  The  opening  of  the  box  is  closed  by  a  thick  cardboard  cover  dd,\tt 
which  an  opening  is  cut  exactly  to  fit  the  arm  h.  By  the  side  of  the  tube  of  the  micro- 
scope a  round  hole  is  cut  in  the  cover  through  which  a  closely  fitted  small  thermomtter 
/  is  passed,  so  that  its  bulb  hangs  near  the  object.  The  box  is  painted  on  (he  inade 
with  black  varnish,  and  a  piece  of  cardboard  moistened  with  water  lies  beneath  tbc  Ibot 
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of  the  microscope  in  order  to  prevent  its  moving  and  to  keep  the  air  within  moist. 
The  focus  is  easily  adjusted  to  the  object  by  means  of  the  fine  adjustment  s  which  pro- 
jects above  the  cover;  two  openings  in  the  side,  one  of  which  is  shown  at  0,  enable 
the  slide  bearing  the  object  to  be  moved,  when  necessary,  by  a  pair  of  forceps.  It  is 
stfll  more  convenient  to  fix  the  slide  on  a  wire  which  goes  through  a  cork  fitted  to  the 
opening  •. 

If  observations  are  required  at  a  high  temperature,  the  water  in  the  box  is  heated 
by  a  ^irit-lamp  placed  underneath.  When  the  temperature  has  reached  nearly  the 
desired  point,  the  spirit  lamp  is  replaced  by  an  oil-lamp  with  a  floating  light ;  the  tem« 
perature  will  after  a  time  become  constant.  In  order  to  obtain  higher  or  lower  constant 
temperatures,  one,  two  or  three  floating  night-lights  are  placed  in  the  lamp.  If  care  is 
taken  that  the  combustion  be  uniform,  the  temperature  in  the  box  remains  for  several 
hoars  so  constant  that  it  will  vary  only  about  i"  C.  This  constancy  of  temperature 
ensures  that  the  temperature  of  the  object  itself  is  that  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

It  is  easy  by  means  of  this  heating  apparatus  to  observe  and  demonstrate  the  influence 
of  temperature  on  protoplasm-currents.  To  take  observations  at  low  temperatures  it 
is  sufficient  to  enlarge  the  hole  /,  in  order  from  time  to  time  to  place  pieces  of  ice  in  the 
cold  water  ^. 

Sect.  8. — Aotion  of  Light  on  Vegetation^  A.  General.  The  entire  life 
of  the  plant  depends  on  the  action  of  light  on  the  cells  that  contain  chloroph}  11,  this 
being  the  essential  condition  under  which  new  organic  compounds  are  formed  out 
of  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  amount  of  oxygen  evolved  in 
this  process  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  required  for  the  combustion  of  the  substance 
of  the  plant ;  and  the  amount  of  work  equivalent  to  the  heat  produced  by  this  com- 
bustion gives  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  work  performed  by  light  in  the  chloro- 
phyll-containing cells  of  the  plant 

After  a  certain  quantity  of  assimilated  substance  has  been  produced  under  the 
influence  of  light,  a  long  series  of  vegetative  processes  may  be  carried  on  at  its 
expense  without  any  further  direct  action  of  light.  The  growth  of  new  organs  and 
the  metastasis  connected  with  it  kept  up  in  the  organs  by  means  of  respiration  is 
entirely  or  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  light,  and  can  even  be  carried  on  in 
absolute  darkness.  This  is  the  case  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and  tubers, 
the  development  of  buds  from  woody  branches  and  underground  rhizomes,  &c. 
Even  leafy  plants  which  have  accumulated  a  sufficient  quantity  of  reserve-material  in 
the  light  put  out  shoots  and  even  flowers  and  fruits  when  placed  in  the  dark. 

As  the  parts  of  chlorophyll-containing  plants  which  are  underground  or  other- 
wise excluded  from  light  are  nourished  by  the  products  of  assimilation  produced  in 
the  hght,  so  also  parasites  and  saprophytes  destitute  of  chlorophyll  live,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  on  the  work  performed  by  plants  that  contain  chlorophyll, 
and  are  therefore  dependent  indirectly  on  light,  even  though  the  whole  of  their 
development  may  be  completed  in  darkness,  as  in  the  Truffle ;  in  other  instances 
they  only  emerge  to  unfold  in  the  air  the  flowers  already  formed  underground,  and  to 


'  [For  further  arrangements  for  maintaining  a  constant  temperature  under  the  microscope,  see 
Strieker  and  Burdon-Sanderson,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  1870;  Schafer,  ibid.  1874.] 

•  A.  P.  Dc  CaodoUe,  Physiologie  v^g^Ule,  183J. — Sachs,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Tages-lichtes 
anf  Neubildung  u.  £ntfaltung  verschiedcner  Pflanzenorgane ;  Bot.  Zeitg.  1863,  Supplement. — Sachs, 
Wirkung  des  Lichtes  auf  die  Bluthenbildung  u.  Vermittlung  der  lAubblatter;  Bot.  Zeitg.  1865, 
p.  117. — Sachs,  Uandb.  der  Exp.-Phys.  1865,  p.  i. 
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disseminate  their  seeds,  as  is  the  case  with  Limodorum  aboriivum^  Epipogtum^  Cord- 
Jorhiza,  Monoiropa,  Laihrcea,  Orohanche,  &c.  Even  many  plants  which  do  contain 
chlorophyll  and  which  live  on  inorganic  food  complete  their  growth  and  the  pro- 
cesses connected  with  it  in  complete  darkness,  only  putting  forth  their  green  leaves 
at  certain  times  for  the  purpose  of  again  accumulating  beneath  the  ground  fresh 
formative  material.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Autumn  Crocus,  Tulip,  Crown  Imperial, 
terrestrial  Orchids,  and  many  others,  and  especially  with  plants  which  form  bulbs, 
tubers,  and  rhizomes.  If  the  growing  end  of  a  stem  of  a  green-leaved  plant  (f.  g, 
Cucurhiia,  TropcBolum^  Ipomcea^  or  Hederd)  is  secluded  from  all  light  while  the 
green  leaves  remain  exposed  to  it,  the  buds  develope  in  the  dark ;  leaves  and  flowers 
are  produced,  which  latter  attain  their  fuU  size  and  beauty  of  colour,  are. capable 
of  fertilisation,  and  produce  fruits  and  even  fertile  seeds  at  the  expense  of  the 
substance  assimilated  in  the  light  in  the  green  leaves  and  carried  to  them  by  the 
stem. 

These  and  a  number  of  other  facts  show  that  growth,  1.  e,  the  processes  by 
which  the. form  of  the  plant  is  attained,  and  metastasis  are  not  necessarily  dependent, 
or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent,  on  the  influence  of  light,  if  only  the  necessary 
quantity  of  assimilated  material  has  previously  been  accumulated. 

This  is  a  general  statement  of  the  case.  If  however  the  various  separate 
processes  of  vegetation  are  observed — the  behaviour  of  protoplasm,  the  formatioa, 
arrangement,  activity,  and  destruction  of  chlorophyll,  the  growth  of  the  younger 
and  older  parts,  the  movements  resulting  from  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  &c. — 
a  long  series  of  very  varied  facts  presents  itself  which  require  detailed  consideratioD, 
because  the  rays  of  different  refrangibility  which  are  mingled  in  white  daylight 
affect  vegetation  in  a  manner  altogether  different;  certain  functions  are  induced 
only  by  the  highly  refrangible  rays,  others  only  or  chiefly  by  those  of  lower  refran- 
gibility. These  effects  moreover  vary  not  only  with  the  temperature  but  also  with 
the  intensity  of  the  particular  rays.  Finally  it  must  be  observed  that  light  affects 
plants  only  when  its  rays  penetrate  into  their  organs ;  this  however  modifies  their 
intensity  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  their  refrangibility.  In  every  investigation  of 
the  action  of  light  these  points  must  therefore  be  kept  in  view.  The  following 
summarises  what  is  at  present  known  as  to  the  general  facts. 

(i)  Action  of  rays  of  different  refrangibility.  The  rays  of  different  refrangibility 
commingled  in  white  sunlight  which  appear  as  variously  coloured  bands  in  the 
spectrum  vary  in  their  physiological  action  on  the  processes  of  vegetation.  Chemical 
changes,  so  far  as  they  are  in  the  main  dependent  on  light,  are  produced  chiefly 
or  solely  by  rays  of  medium  or  low  refrangibility  {piz.  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  or 
green).  This  is  the  case  for  instance  with  the  production  of  the  g^een  colour  of 
chlorophyll,  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  formation  in  chloro- 
phyll of  starch  or  sugar. 

On  the  other  hand  the  rays  of  high  refrangibility  (the  blue  or  violet,  as  well 
as  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays)  are  the  principal  or  the  only  ones  which  produce 
mechanical  changes  so  far  as  these  are  dependent  on  light.  It  is  these  rays  which 
influence  the  rapidity  of  growth,  alter  the  movements  of  the  protoplasm,  compel 
swarm-spores  to  adopt  a  definite  direction  in  their  motion,  and  change  the  tension 
of  the  tissues  of  the  motile  organs  of  many  leaves  and  hence  affect  their  position. 
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These  two  laws,  the  result  of  careful  observation,  are  only  in  apparent 
contradiction  to  the  division  of  the  rays  of  light  which  is  current  in  chemistry 
mnd  physics  into  those  called  chemically  active,  including  the  highly  refrangible 
bhie,  violet,  and  ultra-violet,  and  the  chemically  inactive,  or  at  least  less  active, 
including  the  less  refrangible  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  and  partly  also  the  green 
rays.  This  division  has  long  been  familiar;  silver- salts,  nitrogen  chloride,  and 
other  inorganic  compounds,  are  powerfully  acted  on  by  the  former,  scarcely  at 
all  by  the  latter.  But  when  it  was  shown  that  the  organico-chemical  processes 
in  plants  were  caused  mainly  or  solely  by  the  latter  kind  of  rays,  it  was  seen  that 
this  classification  into  chemical  and  non-chemical  rays  resulted  from  an  imperfect 
induction,  and  that  the  correct  statement  of  the  fact  is  rather  that  there  are  chemical 
processes  (generally  dependent  on  light)  which  are  related  to  rays  of  particular 
refrangibility.  As  far  as  concerns  the  mechanical  effect  on  the  plant  of  the  highly 
refrangible  rays,  it  is  at  present  uncertain  whether  they  are  not  ultimately  due  to 
chemical  changes.  In  any  case  the  action  is  visible  to  the  observer  only  in  the 
form  of  mechanical  effect  (movements,  tensions,  &c,);  and  this  is  in  harmony 
with  the  classification  given  above. 

If  sunlight  is  made  to  pass  through  sufficiently  thick  strata  of  solutions  of 
potassium  bi-chromate  and  ammoniacal  copper  oxide  ^,  the  first  only  permits  the 
passage  of  light  consisting  of  the  less  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  (red,  orange, 
ydlow,  and  some  green),  while  the  blue  solution  allows,  in  addition  to  some  green, 
only  the  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays  to  pass  through.  The  sunlight  is  therefore 
in  each  case  halved  by  absorption  in  such  a  way  that  the  spectrum  beneath  the 
orange  solution  extends  from  the  red  to  the  green,  that  beneath  the  blue  solution 
from  the  green  to  the  ultra-violet  If  the  light  after  passing  through  one  or  other  of 
these  fluids  is  directed  on  plants  capable  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  and  of  curving 
heliotropically,  and  pieces  of  very  sensitive  photographic  paper  are  at  the  same  time 
exposed  by  their  side,  it  is  seen  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  light  (transmitted 
through  the  potassium  bichromate)  effect  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
the  colouration  and  decolouration  of  the  chlorophyll  almost  as  energetically  as  white 
daylight,  while  they  produce  only  a  very  slight  effect  on  the  photographic  paper. 
The  growth  of  seedlings,  on  the  other  hand,  proceeds  in  this  light  exactly  as  in  the 
dark,  although  the  leaves  turn  green.  Conversely  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
the  ammoniacal  copper  oxide  has  very  little  effect  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide, 
although  the  action  on  photographic  paper  is  very  vigorous.  The  growth  of  seed- 
lings is  on  the  other  hand  the  same  as  in  white  light ;  and  the  mechanical  process  of 
heliotropic  curvature  is  very  manifest.  A  number  of  more  recent  observations  have 
confirmed  and  extended  the  results  previously  obtained  ^ 

(2)   Variation  in  the  action  0/ light  on  plants  in  proportion  to  its  intensity^.     That 


*  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  ^53  «/  aq.,  where  the  labours  of  previous  observers  are  referred  to 
in  detail. 

'  I  have  replied,  in  the  second  part  of  the  'Arbeiten  des  botan.  Inst,  in  WUrzburg/  1872, 
to  the  objections  urged  by  Prillieux  to  this  statement,  which  rest  on  an  entire  confusion  of  the 
ideas  Intensity  of  Light  (objective),  Brightness  (subjective),  Refrangibility  (an  objective),  and  Colour 
(a  subjective)  property  of  light. 

'  With  respect  to  the  distinction  which  must  here  be  borne  in  mind  between  the  objective 
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the  action  of  light  on  plants  varies  with  its  intensity,  as  that  of  temperature  with  its 
elevation,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  and  is  obvious  in  all  physiological  observations. 
There  can  scarcely  be  said,  however,  to  be  any  exact  investigations  on  this  point ; 
and  the  great  obstacle  to  their  accomplishment  is  that  we  have  at  present  no  method 
of  measuring  the  intensity  of  rays  of  light  of  any  particular  refrangibility  in  terms  of 
a  fixed  unit  which  can  be  applied  to  plants.  As  far  as  concerns  the  highly  refran- 
gible rays,  i.  e.  those  which  have  the  greatest  mechanical  effect,  we  are  compelled  to 
adopt  the  photo-chemical  method  of  Bunsen  and  Roscoe^  which  however  gives  do 
information  respecting  the  different  intensity  of  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow  light, 
and  can  only  be  applied  with  great  difficulty  to  experiments  on  vegetatimx.  In  tbe 
photometry  of  the  less  refrangible  rays,  on  the  contrary,  we  must  always  have 
recourse,  according  to  the  ordinary  method,  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye,  i,  e,  to 
brightness,  which  cannot  be  considered  in  itself  to  be  an  actual  objective  measure  of 
the  intensity  of  the  light,  though  it  may  be  assumed  under  certain  circumstances 
that  increase  or  diminution  of  subjective  brightness  corresponds  to  increase  or 
diminution  of  objective  intensity.  In  describing  the  relation  between  the  intensity 
of  light  and  vegetation,  we  have  therefore  at  present,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
employ  the  ordinary  expressions  dark,  dull,  bright,  dazzlingly  bright,  &c.,  and  to 
assume  that  they  correspond  to  certain  objective  intensities.  There  is  one  case  in 
which  this  relation  between  the  subjective  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  and  the  action 
upon  vegetation  of  the  light  which  causes  it  can  be  very  strikingly  proved ;  Pfeffcr 
has  shown  that  the  curve  of  the  subjective  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  for  the  colours  of 
the  solar  spectrum  coincides  exactly  with  the  curve  expressing  the  power  of  different 
regions  of  the  spectrum  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  ^  This  coincidence  must 
however  at  present  be  considered  purely  accidental',  and  cannot  be  extended  to 
other  phenomena.  If  the  sunlight  or  diffused  daylight  which  reaches  the  obser\'er 
were  always  of  the  same  intensity,  it  would  be  easy  to  regulate  artificially,  according 
to  definite  gradations,  the  intensity  of  the  light  that  acts  on  the  plant.  But  since  the 
light  of  incandescent  bodies  (such  as  the  Drummond*s  light*)  contains  the  same 
rays  as  sunlight  and  acts  similarly  on  the  functions  of  plants,  constant  sources 
of  light  of  a  definite  intensity  can  in  this  way  be  arranged,  which  will  admit  of 
gradual  adjustment,  in  order  to  study  the  influence  on  vegetation  of  light  of  different 
intensities. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  observations  on  record,  those  of  Wolkoff  are  the  only 
ones  in  which  actual  measurements  have  been  made.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  photometric  method  contrived  by  Bunsen  and  Roscoe*,  he  showed  first  of 
all  that  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  highly  refrangible  light  do  not  stand  in 
any  appreciable  relation  to  the  exhalation  of  gas  by  water-plants.     This  is  an 


intensity  of  light  and  its  brightness  to  the  eye,  see  the  paper  quoted  above  and  the  literature  there 
referred  to. 

'  See  the  admirable  paper  by  Wolkoff  in  the  Jahrb.  fur  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  V.  p.  i . 

*  Pfeffer  in  Sitzungsber.  der  Ges.  zur  Beforderung  der  ges.  Naturwiss.  fiir  Marburg,  187  a, 
May  16. 

'  See  note  on  p.  747. 

*  See  Herv^  Mangon,  Comp.  rend.  1861,  p.  243. — Prillieux,  ibid.  1S69,  p.  408. 

*  Bunsen  and  Roscoe,  Fogg.  Ann.  vol.  108. 
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additional  proof  that  these  rays  play  only  an  extremely  small  part  in  this  process,  so 
small  indeed  that  in  the  experiments  the  actual  effect  might  be  concealed  by  other 
causes  (see  p.  744).  He  next  used  as  the  source  of  light  a  dull  glass  plate 
illuminated  by  daylight,  at  different  distances  from  which  he  exposed  the  plants 
(CerahphyUum^  Potamt^eian^  Ranunculus  fluiians)  in  a  dark  room;  and  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  exhalation  of  gas  was,  within  certain  limits,  nearly  proportional  to 
tbe  intensity  of  the  light  *.  There  is  probably  however  some  particular  intensity  of 
the  efficient  rays  at  which  a  maximum  of  gas  is  exhaled,  and  above  which  the 
rapidity  of  the  process  again  decreases  and  the  plant  suffers  injury ;  but  whether 
this  maximum  intensity  of  light  is  attained  or  exceeded  by  the  sunlight  as  it  falls 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  cannot  at  present  be  determined.  In  reference  to 
the  smallest  degree  of  intensity  of  light  at  which  exhalation  of  gas  can  still  take 
place,  we  have  only  the  statement  of  Boussingault  that  a  leaf  of  Oleander  ceased 
to  exhale  oxygen  afler  sunset '. 

The  green  colour  of  the  chlorophyll  of  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons  is 
not  produced  in  the  dark,  as  may  be  seen  by  enclosing  plants  in  closely  shutting 
boxes  of  wood  or  metal,  or  in  a  dark  cellar.  The  colouration  begins  however 
when  the  amount  of  light  is  barely  sufficient  to  read  a  book  by ;  and  when  it  in- 
creases to  the  ordinary  brightness  of  a  sunny  summer  day,  the  rapidity  of  the 
change  increases,  and  the  colour  becomes  a  deeper  green  than  that  produced 
when  plants  are  placed  for  a  longer  time  in  places  not  so  strongly  illuminated. 
Famintzin  nevertheless  showed',  in  the  case  of  Lepidium  sativum  and  Zea  Afais^ 
that  bleached  seedlings  become  green  more  slowly  in  direct  sunlight  than  in  dif- 
fused daylight 

The  small  intensity  of  light  which  suffices  for  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  is 
not  sufficient  for  assimilation  or  for  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll- 
granules*  Plants  (such  as  Dahlia^  Faha^  Phascolus^  Cucurbita^  &c.)  which  rapidly 
become  green  in  the  normal  condition  of  full  daylight,  as  well  as  in  the  diffused 
light  of  the  back  of  a  room,  still  form  no  starch  in  their  chlorophyll-granules.  They 
do  however  produce  starch  when  placed  in  a  window  where,  at  the  most,  they  enjoy 
bat  half  the  direct  sunlight  and  diffused  daylight ;  but,  in  harmony  with  this,  the 
assimilation  of  these  plants  is  much  less  active  in  the  window  than  in  full  daylight  in 
the  open  air*.  The  following  experiment  gives  a  somewhat  more  precise  result. 
Four  plants  of  Tropaolum  majus  grown  from  seed  in  the  back  of  a  room,  all  gave, 
when  dried  at  iio^C,  a  smaller  weight  than  the  seed;  they  had  not  assimilated, 
and  died  afler  consuming  the  reserve-material,  although  in  the  shade  of  the  room 
they  all  produced  green  leaves.  Four  other  plants  of  the  same  species  which 
germinated  at  the  same  time  grew  for  three  months,  exposed  for  only  seven  hours 
each  day  to  the  diffused  light  of  a  west  window  in  the  forenoon;  they  formed 
nearly  5  gimmes  of  dry  substance.  Four  other  plants  which  were  exposed  in  a  west 
window  from  i  p.m.  till  the  following  morning,  and  therefore  to  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine, produced  also  only  5  grammes ;  while  four  other  plants  which  stood  in  the 


*  See  also  PfefTer,  Arbeitcn  des  botan.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  Hefl  I.  p.  41. 

*  Comp.  rend.  vol.  68.  p.  410. 

■  Famintzin,  Melanges  biologiqaes ;  Petersbourg,  vol.  VI.  p.  94,  1866. 

*  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1862,  No  47 ;  and  1864,  p.  289  «/  uq. 
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window  during  the  same  time  day  and  night  produced  neariy  twenty  grammes  of 
dry  substance  ^  It  is  a  necessary  conclusion  from  the  increase  in  weight  of  these 
plants,  that  m  the  dififused  daylight  of  the  window  of  a  room  carbon  dioxide  is 
decomposed  by  the  cells  which  contain  chlorophyll,  and  that  this  does  not  take 
place  with  great  activity.  The  same  conclusion  is  drawn  from  the  observation  that 
Vaiiisneria  spiralis  and  Elodea  canadensis  give  off  bubbles  of  gas  when  the  light  Ms 
on  tliem  for  only  a  rather  short  time  from  the  northern  sky  on  a  clear  day,  although 
the  exhalation  is  much  more  rapid  in  direct  sunlight  In  the  case  of  most  plants 
which  grow  in  full  daylight,  especially  our  cultivated  plants,  die  increase  of  weight 
by  assimilation  is  greatly  diminished  when  they  are  grown  in  a  window.  Within 
a  room  itself  they  usually  become  exhausted  by  their  own  growth  in  consequence 
of  the  defective  assimilation,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  replace  the  material  con- 
sumed in  growth  and  in  respiration;  and  the  plant  ultimately  dies.  Many  Mosses 
on  the  other  hand,  and  wood-plants  of  various  kinds  which  grow  in  the  deep  shade 
(as  the  Wood- Sorrel),  are  killed  by  constant  exposure  to  broad  daylight;  but 
whether  in  these  cases  it  is  the  intensity  of  the  light  or  the  transpiration  that  is  too 
great,  and  which  of  the  two  is  the  direct  cause  of  injury,  is  unknown.  Stems  which 
attain  an  enormous  length  in  complete  darkness  remain  perceptibly  shorter  in  the 
shade  of  a  room ;  in  a  window  their  growth  is  still  less,  and  least  of  all  in  the  (^n 
air  in  full  daylight.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  and 
Ferns ;  in  the  dark  they  are  often  very  small ;  in  deep  shade  they  are  considerably 
larger,  and  still  more  so  in  a  light  window ;  in  this  position  they  even  iq^pear  in 
many  plants  {Phaseolus,  Begonia^  &c.)  to  attain  their  maximum  of  superficial  de- 
velopment, remaining  smaller  in  the  open  air '. 

(3)  Penetration  of  the  rays  of  light  into  the  plant.  In  order  to  determine  the 
dependence  on  light  of  certain  phenomena  of  vegetation,  it  is  of  special  interest  to 
know  the  depth  to  which  rays  of  a  given  refrangibility  can  penetrate  any  tissue 
of  a  plant,  and  the  intensity  with  which  the  different  elements  of  daylight  act  on 
particular  internal  layers.  With  the  exception  of  the  underground  parts  of  plants, 
stems  enveloped  in  bark,  young  organs  enclosed  in  leaf-buds,  and  the  like,  which 
are  in  complete  darkness,  the  assimilating  and  growing  organs  are  penetrated  by 
light.  The  deeper  the  light  penetrates,  the  more  does  it  lose  in  intensity  by  ab- 
sorption, reflexion,  and  dispersion.  This  loss  however  affects  the  different  elements 
of  white  light  in  very  different  degrees,  as  was  shown  by  my  investigations  made 
in  1859  ^  at  present  the  only  ones  on  this  subject.  The  rays  of  greatest  re- 
frangibility are  in  general  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  the  superficial  layers  of 
tissue,  while  the   red   light  penetrates  most  deeply.    Of  successive   layers  of  an 


*  Sachs,  Exp.-Phys.  p.  21.  It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  shorter  the  duration  of  the 
light  in  these  cases,  the  longer  was  the  time  of  their  exposure  to  the  dark  in  which  they  again  lost  a 
portion  of  the  assimilated  substance  by  respiration. 

*  The  statement  made  by  Famintzin  (M^l.  biol.  vol.  VI.  p.  73,  1866)  that  the  motile  Algc, 
Chlamydomonas  pulvisculus,  Euglena  viridis,  and  Oscillatoria  insignh  turn  both  from  direct  sunlight 
and  deep  shade  to  a  light  of  medium  intensity,  is  contradicted  by  Schmidt  (quoted  infra),  who  found 
that  they  always  turn  to  light  of  greater  intensity,  and  even  to  direct  sunlight.  The  method  of 
observation  of  both  authors  was  however  very  imperfect.     [See  also  p.  75a.] 

'  Sachs,  Ueber  die  Diirchleuchtung  der  Pflanzentheile ;  Sitzungsber.  dcr  Wien.  Akad.  i860. 
vol.  43 ;  and  Handb.  der  Exp.  Phys.  p.  6. 
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apple,  gourd,  succulent  stems,  &c.  only  the  outermost  receives  the  light  that  falls 
on  it  unchanged  (independently  of  the  reflexion  from  the  surface);  each  deeper 
layer  is  penetrated  by  light  less  intense  than  the  preceding  one,  and  of  a  different 
composition.  This  change  in  the  light  which  penetrates  the  tissue  is  principally 
caused  by  colouring  materials,  especially  chlorophyll,  which  have  an  absorptive 
power  for  particular  groups  of  rays,  allowing  others  to  pass  through,  and  producing 
in  addition  rays  by  fluorescence  which  were  not  contained  in  the  incident  light. 
But  the  relations  of  these  changes  of  light  in  the  tissues  to  the  changes  which 
the  light  causes  are  not  yet  accurately  known;  not  even  in  reference  to  cbloro- 
I^yll,  to  which  we  shall  again  recur.  What  we  have  now  said  is  intended  only 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  subject;  more  exact  investigations 
most  be  made  in  working  out  the  different  questions  which  arise. 

B.  Special,  (i)  Chemical  Adion  0/ Light  on  Plants,  (a)  Formation  0/ Chloro- 
fkyli^.  In  the  formation  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  the  protoplasm  becomes 
differentiated  into  a  colourless  continuous  part  which  forms  the  proper  motile  pro- 
toplasmic body  of  the  cell,  and  into  smaller  distinct  green  portions  which  rtmain 
imbedded  in  the  former,  the  chlorophyll-granules.  This  process,  as  far  as  concerns 
the  differentiation,  is  independent  of  light,  at  least  in  flowering  plants,  whjre  the 
chlorophyll-granules  are  formed  in  the  cells  of  the  leaves  even  in  the  dark.  The 
chemical  process,  on  the  contrary,  by  which  the  green  colour  is  produced  has 
a  complicated  dependence  on  light.  If,  for  instance,  the  temperature  is  sufficiently 
high,  the  green  colouring  substance  is  formed  in  the  cotyledons  of  Conifers  and 
in  the  leaves  of  Ferns  in  complete  darkness  as  well  as  under  the  influence  of  light '. 
In  Monocotyledons  and  Dicotyledons,  on  the  contrary,  the  chlorophyll-granules 
which  are  formed  in  the  dark  remain  yellow ',  until  they  are  exposed  to  light  even  of 
small  intensity,  when  they  become  green  if  only  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high ; 
and  the  nearer,  as  I  have  shown,  the  temperature  approaches  a  definite  maximum 
(as  to  30**  C.)  the  quicker  does  the  chlorophyll  of  Angiosperms  become  green  in  the 
light  Provided  therefore  that  the  temperature  is  favourable,  the  chlorophyll  in 
the  cotyledons  of  Conifers  and  the  leaves  of  Ferns  does  not  require  light  in  order 
to  assume  its  green  colour ;  while  that  in  Angiosperms  does  require  it ;  and  in  both 
cases  the  change  dees  not  take  place  at  a  low  temperature  (see  p.  729).  It  may  be 
added  here  that  the  subterranean  protonema  of  Mosses  contains  chlorophyll,  though 
bat  in  small  quantity. 

It  may  be  concluded  from  such  observations  as  have  been  made  that  all  the 
visible  parts  of  the  solar  spectrum  have  the  power  of  turning  the  etiolated  chlorophyll- 

•  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1862,  p.  365,  and  Exp.-Phys.  pp.  10  and  318. — Sachs,  Flora,  1862,  p.  213, 
and  1864,  no.  32. — Mohl,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1861,  p.  238. — Bohm,  Sitzimgsber.  der  Wiener  Akad.  vol.  II. 
Compare  also  Book  I.  sect.  6  of  this  work. 

•  P.  Schmidt  (Ucber  einige  Wirkungen  des  Lichts  auf  Pflanzen ;  Dissertation,  Breslau  1870, 
p.  22)  believes  that  these  facts  can  be  at  least  partially  combated :  but  his  experiments  only  prove 
that  the  chlorophyll  which  is  formed  in  the  dark  is  again  destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  dark  at  a 
high  temperature  (33*7°  C),  as  is  also  the  case  with  other  plants. 

•  [Elfving  has  found  (Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  II.  3,  1880)  that  exposure  to  light  at  a 
temperature  which  is  not  sufficiently  high  to  produce  chlorophyll  leads  to  an  increased  formation  of 
the  yellow  colouring  matter  {etioUn)  in  etiolated  seedlings. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  chlorophyll  is  derived  from  etiolin  (see  Wiesner,  Eutatehung  des 
Chlorophylls,  Wien,  1877).] 
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granules  of  Angiosperms  green;  but  that  the  yellow  rays  and  those  nearest  to 
them  on  each  side  are  the  most  powerful ;  and  that  this  is  also  the  case  with  the 
exhalation  of  oxygen  from  cells  containing  chlorophyll  \ 

{d)  The  Decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide  in  cells  containing  chlorophyll,  on 
which  depends  the  assimilation  of  plants,  and  which  is  perceptible  externally  by 
the  exhalation  of  a  volume  of  oxygen  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
absorbed,  is  brought  about  at  a  favourable  temperature  (see  p.  729)  by  rays  of  light 
In  submerged  water-plants  the  gas  (always  mixed  with  a  larger  or  smaller  quantity 
of  nitrogen)  escapes  in  the  form  of  bubbles  from  wounds,  especially  transverse  cuts 
of  the  stem ;  and  it  has  been  shown  by  Pfeffer  and  myself  that  when  their  size 
is  constant  the  rapidity  of  these  bubbles,  i.e,  the  number  of  them  formed  in  a  unit  of 
time,  may  even  be  used  to  give  an  exact  measurement.  In  observations  on  land- 
plants  it  is  on  the  other  hand  necessary  to  expose  the  leaves  to  light  together  with 
air  containing  carbon  dioxide  in  glass  vessels  of  a  suitable  size  and  form,  and  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  gas  by  a  eudiometer. 

The  smallest  intensity  of  light  necessary  for  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is — 
judged  by  the  subjective  measure  of  its  brightness  to  our  eye — rather  considerable 
(see  p.  742).  This  evolution  is  always  taking  place  with  considerable  energy  in 
dififused  daylight,  even  when  the  rays  reach  the  plant  only  from  a  small  portion  of 
the  sky ;  but  it  is  much  stronger  in  direct  sunlight. 

The  specific  effect  on  the  evolution  of  oxygen  of  the  variously  refrangible 
elements  of  sunlight,  in  other  words  of  the  different  coloured  bands  of  the  solar 
spectrum,  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  Draper  and  very  recently  again  by 
Pfeffer  *.  The  observations  were  made  partly  with  the  solar  spectrum,  partly  widi 
solutions  of  different  colours  which  transmitted  light  of  a  particular  refrangibility. 
The  amount  of  gas  exhaled  was  measured  partly  by  the  eudiometer,  partly  by  tbe 
number  of  bubbles.  Pfeffer  points  out  *  that  each  portion  of  the  spectrum  exercises 
a  specific  quantitative  influence  on  the  power  of  assimilation ;  and  that  this  remains 
unchanged  whether  the  particular  rays  act  separately  on  the  parts  of  plants  that 
contain  chlorophyll,  or  combined  with  some  or  with  all  the  other  rays  of  the 
spectrum.' 

The  following  additional  result  was  also  obtained  firom  Draper's  and  Pfeffer's 
observations,  and  from  mine  already  quoted : — '  Only  those  rays  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  visible  to  our  eye  have  the  power  of  decomposing  carbon  dioxide ;  and 
indeed  those   which  appear   brightest  to  the  eye,  the  yellow  rays,  are   alone  as 

*  See  in  particular  Guillemin,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1857,  vol.  VII.  p.  160.  [According  to  Wiesner 
(Unters.  ueb.  d.  Beziehungen  des  Lichtes  zum  Chlorophyll,  Sitzber.  d.  Wien.  Akad.,  toL  69, 
1874 ;  also  Bot.  Zeitg.  1874),  etiolated  plants  become  green  much  more  rapidly  in  blue  than  in 
yellow  (intense)  light.  He  attributes  this  to  the  more  active  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll  in  the 
yellow  light.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  of  Guillemin  (Ann.  d.  Sd.  Nat.,  1854) 
and  of  Famintzin  (Melanges  biologiques,  Acad.  Imp.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  vol.  6,  1866)  that  the 
leaves  of  etiolated  plants  become  green  more  rapidly  in  diffuse  daylight  than  in  sunshine.] 

'  Draper,  Annales  de  chimie  et  de  physique,  1844,  p.  214  f/  weq, — Pfeffer,  Arbeiten  des  Botan- 
ischen  Instituts  in  WUrzburg,  Heft  I.  p.  48,  where  reference  is  also  made  to  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  literature.— Pfeffer,  Sitzungsber.  der  Gesellsch.  zur  Befoidenmg  der  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  iti 
Marburg,  1872,  May  16;  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  1872,  no.  23  «/  teq,^  where  the  paper  by  Miiller,  Botanische 
Untersuchungen,  Heft  I,  Heidelberg  1 871,  is  also  discussed.  [For  an  account  of  Draper's  researdies 
into  the  relation  3  existing  between  plants  and  light,  see  his  Scientific  Memoirs,  London,  1878.] 
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efficacious  in  this  process  as  all  the  others  put  together.  The  most  refrangible 
rays  of  the  visible  spectrum  which  act  most  energetically  on  silver  chloride,  &c.y 
play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation/ 

Draper  placed  glass  tubes  filled  with  water  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide  in 
which  he  had  placed  green  parts  of  plants,  in  the  different  coloured  portions  of  a 
solar  spectrum.  Seven  of  these  tubes  were  exposed  simultaneously  in  the  same 
spectrum.     The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  two  experiments  of  this  kind : — 

Part  of  the  Spectmm. 

Dark-red 

Red-orange 

Yellow-green 

Green-blue 

Blue 

Indigo    . 

Violet     . 

Pfeffer  experimented  chiefly  on  leaves  of  the  Cherry-Laurel  and  Oleander,  which 
were  placed  in  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  (shut  off  by  mercury)  in  suitable  glass 
vessels,  and  received  the  sunlight  through  coloured  solutions  (tested  by  the  spectro- 
scope). The  following  was  the  result  of  sixty-four  experiments : — If  the  amount 
of  gas  evolved  in  light  which  has  passed  through  a  stratum  of  water  of  standard 
thickness  is  represented  by  loo,  the  numbers  here  given  are  the  corresponding 
quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  decomposed  in  light  which  has  passed  through  equal 
thicknesses  of  the  solutions  named. 

_  ,  ....  Amount  of  carboQ  dioxide 

Colour  of  light. 


Gas  evolved. 

Experiment  I. 

Experiment  II 

033 

00 

20'00 

2475 

3600 

4375 

O'lO 

4'io 

CO 

I  00 

O'O 

O'O 

o-o 

O'O 

Solution. 

Potassium  bichromate 

Ammoniacal  copper  oxide 

Orcin 

Aniline-violet 

Aniline-red 

Chlorophyll 

Iodine  solution 


Red,  orange,  yellow,  green 

Green,  blue,  violet 

Red,  orange-green,  blue,  violet 

Red,  orange-blue,  violet 

Red,  orange 

Red-orange,  yellow,  green 

Quite  dark 


decomposed. 
88-6 
7-6 

53*9 

389 
321 

15-9 

(14-1   carbon  di- 
oxide produced). 


From  a  comparison  of  these  numbers  Pfeffer  deduced  the  following  values  for 
the  decomposing  power  of  the  different  regions  of  the  spectrum,  the  action  of  white 
light  being  again  placed  at  100 : — 


For  Red-orange  . 

.     321 

Yellow 

.     46-1 

Green  . 

.     i5'o 

Blue-violet    . 

7*6 

1008 


and  from  these  is  deduced  the  first  statement  of  Pfeffer  given  above. 
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If  these  values  are  erected  as  ordinates  upon  the  solar  spectrum,  taking  its 
corresponding  parts  as  abscissae,  the  result,  as  shown  in  Fig.  475,  is  that  the  curve  of 
the  different  powers  of  light  for  causing  evolution  of  gas  corresponds  in  the  main 
with  the  curve  of  subjective  brightness  of  the  same  regions  of  the  spectrum ;  but 
does  not  coincide  with  the  curve  of  heating  power. 

Pfeffer's  experiments  had  shown  that  the  method  first  employed  by  me  for 
determining  the  intensity  of  the  action  of  light  on  water-plants,  viz,  counting  the 
number  of  the  bubbles  of  gas  given  ofif  in  a  unit  of  time,  gave  nearly  the  same 
results  as  actual  measurement  of  the  gas,  the  result  being  in  fact  somewhat  too 
great,  and  inexact  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  gas  given  oft  He  then 
applied  this  method  to  determine  the  amount  of  oxygen  given  off  from  a  small 
water-plant  {Elodea  canadensis)  when  exposed  to  a  portion  13  mm.  in  breadth  of  a 
very  intense  solar  spectrum  23  cm.  long.     In  this  experiment  he  had  the  advantage 


the 


Fig.  475.— Graphic  representation  of  the  efficacy  of  rays  of  different  refran^^bfltty  in  causinfir  the  evolutioB  of  cny^ea. 
pared  with  their  brightness  and  heating  power.    The  solar  spectrum  A—'H  serves  as  a  base,  on  which  lines  to  represa 
three  different  effects  are  erected  as  ordinates ;  the  three  curves  are  thus  obtained  which  represent  askindUtioa, 
and  heat 

of  being  able  to  determine  the  amount  of  gas  given  off  by  the  same  plant  in  all 
the  regions  of  the  spectrum  in  successive  very  short  spaces  of  time,  and  of  thus 
avoiding  various  errors  of  observation  which  inevitably  accompany  eudiometric  ob- 
servations, or  at  least  are  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  A  number  of  observations 
conducted  in  this  manner  gave  the  following  result  as  the  mean  capacities  for 
decomposition  possessed  by  the  different  regions  of  the  solar  spectrum,  yellow 
being  placed  at  100: — 

Red  ....       25-4 


Orange 

Yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Indigo 

Violet 


630 
1000 

37*2 

22'I 

1 3*6 

71 
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If  allowance  is  made  for  the  small  error  mentioned  above  incident  to  the 
method  of  counting  the  number  of  bubbles,  we  find  that  the  curve  of  capacity  for 
exhaling  oxygen  agrees  still  more  exactly  with  the  curve  of  brightness  than  is 
represented  in  Fig.  475,  which  was  drawn  from  only  a  few  data  obtained  with 
difficulty. 

Since  a  comparison  of  the  curve  of  brightness  with  that  of  the  evolution  of 
oxygen,  otherwise  convenient,  has  turned  the  attention  of  observers  in  a  wrong 
path,  and  has  led  to  many  erroneous  theories,  it  will  be  convenient  to  state  the 
only  relation  between  the  two  with  which  we  have  to  do  here,  in  precise 
terms: — The  evolution  of  oxygen  caused  by  chlorophyll  is  a  function  of  the 
kngth  of  the  waves  of  light ;  only  those  wave-lengths  which  are  not  greater  than 
0*0006866  mm.  and  not  less  than  0*0003968  mm.  being  able  to  produce  this  effect 
Starting  from  the  two  extremes,  the  capacity  of  light  for  causing  evolution  of 
oxygen  rises  till  it  reaches  its  maximum  at  a  wave-length  of  0*0005889  mm.  Or, 
starting  with  the  medium  wave-lengths  of  the  coloured  region  of  the  spectrum 
measured  in  hundred-thousandths  of  millimetres,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  effected 
by  waves  of  light  of  a  minimum  length  of  39 ;  it  increases  with  the  increase  of  wave- 
length until  the  latter  reaches  about  59 ;  it  then  diminishes  if  the  wave-length  con- 
tinues to  increase  until  it  entirely  ceases  when  the  wave-length  is  68.  It  will  be  at 
once  seen  that  we  have  here  a  similar  phenomenon  to  that  of  the  relation  of  vegetation 
to  temperature ;  for  we  found  (see  p.  729)  that  this  function  also  rises  with  the  rise  of 
temperature,  attains  a  maximum  at  a  definite  temperature,  and  again  decreases  as 
the  temperature  rises  still  higher  ^ 

Godlewski'  obtained  the  following  results  by  a  long  series  of  eudiometric  ex- 
periments as  to  the  influence  of  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  upon  the 
extent  of  the  decomposition  of  this  gas  and  upon  the  corresponding  evolution  of 
oxygen.  An  increase  of  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air,  up  to  a 
certain  limit  (optimum),  increases  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  an  increase  beyond  this 
limit  diminishes  it.  The  limit  is  different  for  different  plants  ;  for  Glycerta  spectahilis 
on  bright  days  it  was  from  8-100/0;  for  Typha  laiifolia  from  5-7%  ,*  for  the  Oleander 
probably  rather  lower.  The  increase  of  the  evolution  of  oxygen  consequent  upon 
an  increased  amount  of  carbonic  acid  being  in  the  air  is  much  greater  than  the 
diminution  produced  when  the  optimum  is  exceeded  by  an  equal  amount.  The 
greater  the  intensity  of  light,  the  more  is  the  evolution  of  oxygen  promoted  by  an 
increase  of  the  carbonic  acid  up  to  the  optimum,  and  the  less  is  it  diminished  by 
excess.  It  follows  that  the  influence  of  light  upon  the  evolution  of  oxygen  is  the 
greater  the  more  carbonic  acid  is  contained  in  the  air. 

(f)  Formation  of  Starch  in  Chlorophyll-granules^.  The  yellow  chlorophyll  (etiolin)- 
granules  formed  in  the  dark  are  small ;  after  turning  green  on  exposure  to  light  they 
become  considerably  larger,  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  size  of  the  cells  in  which 


^  The  same  law  of  dependence  is  also  evidently  applicable  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to 
brightness ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  carve  of  the  brightness  of  light  running  nearly  parallel  to 
that  of  the  evolution  of  oxygen. 

'  Godlewski,  Arb.  d.  Bot.  Instituts  in  WUrzburg.  Heft  3,  1873. 

»  Sachs,  Ueber  die  Auflosung  und  Wiederbildung  des  Amylums  in  den  Chlorophyll-kornem  bei 
wechselnder  Beleuchtung:  Bot.  Zeitg.  1864,  p.  289. 
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•hcv  ire  nmained.  It  is  onlT  after  they  have  assumed  their  green  colour  and  under 
±e  :annmiefi  idicn  of  more  incense  light,  in  other  words  under  conditions  favour- 
ffiie  -JQ  lasmnlanon.  ±a£  die  formation  commences  of  the  starch  which  is  endosed 
"iTthin  ±e  ruaraphv^l-grannies  <3ce  p.  46).  When  cells  whose  chlorophyll  has  pro- 
mcsd  starch  liter  exposure  to  light  are  placed  in  the  dark,  the  starch  is  absorbed 
xnii  jaatuucars  completeiy  from  the  chlorophyll-g^ranules,  and  does  so  the  quicker 
-Jie  hx^ocr  ±e  xmperanzre.  If  light  is  again  allowed  access,  starch  is  again 
formed  in  die  same  chlorophyQ-granules ;  and  the  formation  of  starch  is  there- 
i)re  JL  nmction  of  chlorophjQr-granuIes  exposed  to  light,  its  absorption  a  function 
n  chioropfayil-gnmules  not  exposed  to  light  If  complete  or  partial  darkness  is 
cominacd  for  a  length  of  time,  the  chlorophyll-granule  is  usually  itself  destroyed; 
it  orst  loses  its  form,  is  then  absorbed,  and  finally  disappears  from  the  cells  together 
with  die  coiourtess  protoplasm ;  in  the  case  of  leaves  of  rapidly  growing  Angio- 
sperms  this  takes  place  after  a  few  days  when  the  temperature  is  high.  Cactus- 
stefDS  with  slow  growth  and  the  shoots  of  Selaginella  on  the  contrary  remain  green 
^  months  in  the  dark. 

The  absorption  and  re-fbrmation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll-granules — a  pro- 
cess which  I  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  in  the  leaves  of  Phanerogams— can  be  seen 
more  readily  in  Algx  of  simple  structure  like  Spirogyra,  which  may  therefore  serve 
vor  purposes  of  invesdgatioiL  I  had  already  shown  that  the  formation  of  starch  in 
diIorophyn<4;nmules  depends  on  conditions  which  favour  assimilation,  and  that  the 
principal  feature  of  this  process,  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  proceeds  vigorously  in  light 
tnnsmitted  through  potassium  bichromate,  and  consists  therefore  of  red,  orange, 
veUow«  and  to  a  certain  extent  green  rays  ;  while  the  more  strongly  refrangible  half 
vjf  die  sp^jctnmi,  consisting  of  green,  blue,  violet,  and  ultra-violet  rays,  obtained  by 
uos^an^  die  light  dirough  ammoniacal  copper  oxide,  has  only  a  very  slight  effect 
f^e  conclusion  at  once  followed  from  this,  that  the  formation  of  starch  must  take 
viao?  :n  die  set  of  nys  first  named  to  the  same  extent  that  it  does  in  full  sunlight, 
*?ut  >Miiv  :v>  a  >-ery  small  extent  in  the  latter  set.  This  was  confirmed  by  Famintzin's 
c\*Hrf!iBoncs\  in  which  he  found  that  in  Spirogyra  the  formation  of  starch  in  the 
v.hiotvphviI-^rina!cs  took  place  only  in  the  mixed  yellow  light  (that  had  passed 
dux^u^Q  poct;$sium  bichromate),  and  not  in  the  mixed  blue  light  (that  had  passed 
dwvHuh  ^immoniaical  copper  oxide)  in  which  the  starch  already  formed  even  disap- 
iH:4f^  Sinc^  however  a  small  exhaladon  of  oxygen  takes  place  even  in  the  mixed 
biUir  Ii^ht»  it  Qttfe^  be  supposed  that  a  small  production  of  starch  occurs  in  it  Kraus's 
CJUXtiuKiKS*  wtdn  Sfirv^vray  Funaria,  and  Elodea^  confirm  this.  He  also  found  that 
tft  phittf??  of  «^^'4:»^«  which  had  lost  their  starch  from  exposure  to  dark,  the  forma- 
of  dkft  sitt«canc^  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  recommenced  in  five  minutes  in 
1^  Wlltebi^  ui  two  hours  in  diffused  daylight  In  Funaria  the  formation  of 
d|^  l^\^'(>Mm*fi*^^<  in  the  same  manner  within  two  hours  in  direct  sunlight,  widiin 
^j^j  ^  viUJteKNl  divKght;  and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  leaves  of 

*  ymvV^  AH*e«  v<  L%ht  on  Spurogyra;  Melanges  biologiques,  Petersburg  1865,  Dec;  and 

fr  »^    ^•''^  .      -.  «     Tit 

^  IjlJJtt,  hWU^  !i^  VtdKKCft^  B^  VOL  \  11.  p.  51 1. 

%  i^«iM  \ite  4H^i.ttf]>rfTii  «9if  Weber  ^Ueb.  spedfische  Assimilationsenergie,  Arb.  d.  hot.  Inst  in 
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In  accordance  with  the  theory  propounded  by  me  that  the  starch  formed  in  the 
chlorophyll-granules  under  the  influence  of  light  is  the  first  product  of  assimilation 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  carbon  dioxide,  Godlewski  has  found  (Flora, 
i^73>  P*  S^s))  ^s  the  result  of  experiments  as  simple  as  ingenious,  that  in  an 
atmosphere  devoid  of  carbon  dioxide  no  starch  is  produced  in  the  chlorophyll-granules 
even  in  the  light;  that  the  starch  contained  in  them  disappears  when  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  removed  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  not  only  in  the  dark,  but  even 
in  bright  light.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  the  starch  which  is  at  any  time 
found  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  is  only  the  excess  of  the  whole  product  of  assimi- 
lation which  has  not  yet  been  taken  up.  Of  especial  importance  is  his  observation, 
which  agrees  with  his  eudiometrical  experiments,  that  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  to  8  p.  c.  in  a  bright  light  increases  the  rapidity 
of  the  formation  of  starch  four  or  five  fold,  while  in  a  diffused  light  the  action  is 
much  less.  A  very  large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  on  the  con- 
trary, retards  the  formation  of  starch  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light  Godlewski's  experiments,  made  on  the  cotyledons  of  seedlings  of  Raphanus 
sativus^  are  opposed  to  the  statement  of  Bohm  (Sitzungsber.  der  Wien.  Akad. 
March  6,  1873),  that  the  starch  contained  in  the  chlorophyll-granules  is  not  a  pro- 
duct of  assimilation,  a  view  which  has  already  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  my  earlier 
investigations. 

(2)  Mechanical  Action  of  Light  on  Plants,  (d)  The  influence  of  light  on  the 
mcvemeui  of  protoplasm  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  motion.  Those 
movements  which  are  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  new  cells  are  not  in  general 
directly  dependent  on  light  (see  p.  752);  since  they  take  place,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  in  partial  or  complete  darkness.  The  '  streaming'  motion  of  the  proto- 
plasm in  older  cells,  or  rotation  and  circulation,  also  goes  on  in  continuous  dark- 
ness as  well  as  in  alternate  daylight  and  night ;  and  even  in  the  hairs  of  etiolated 
shoots  which  are  developed  in  darkness  ^  It  has  not  been  ascertained  whether 
in  these  cases  the  rapidity  and  direction  of  the  movement,  the  mode  of  distri- 
bution of  the  currents,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  protoplasm  at  particular  spots, 
are  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light.  An  influence  of  this  kind  is 
apparently  exercised  by  light  on  the  plasmodia  of  JEthalium}.  As  long  as  the 
Plasmodia  are  still  in  motion  and  not  ripe  for  the  production  of  spores,  they  appear 
on  the  surface  of  the  tan  when  it  is  dark ;  but  in  the  light,  as  in  a  sunny  window, 
they  again  conceal  themselves  in  the  dark  parts  of  the  tan, — a  process  which  the 

Wurzbnrg,  II.  a,  1879)  it  appears  that  equal  areas  of  the  leaf-surface  of  diflferent  plants  produce 
different  amounts  of  organic  substance  in  a  given  time,  the  conditions  being  ihe  same.  He  obtained 
the  following  numerical  proportion  for  the  energy  of  assimilation  : — 

Tropntolum  majus     .....  4.466. 

Phastclus  muUiflorus  .  3-215. 

Ricinus  communis    .....  5.293. 

Helianthus  atmuus    .....  5«559'] 

'  Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg.,  1863,  Supplement. 

•  [This  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Baranetzky  (Mem.  d.  1.  soc.  nat.  d.  sci.  nat.  de  Cherbourg, 
XIX,  1876) :  he  found  that  the  plasmodia,  whilst  still  young,  always  avoided  light.  Schleicher  has 
found  on  the  contrary  (Strasburger,  Wirkung  des  Lichtes  und  der  Warme  auf  Schwarmsporen,  Jen. 
Zeitschr.  XII,  1878)  that  the  young  plasmodia  seek  the  light  when  its  intensity  is  small:  older 
Plasmodia  seek  the  light  even  when  it  is  very  intense.] 
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plant  may  be  made  to  repeat  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.  It  is  not  till  the 
Plasmodium  has  collected  into  a  thick  firm  mass,  and  is  preparing  for  the  produc- 
tion of  spores,  that  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  places  exposed  to  light,  but  appa- 
rently only  in  the  night  or  early  morning. 

The  protoplasm  which  envelopes  the  chlorophyll-granules  in  the  green  leaves 
of  Mosses  and  Phanerogams  and  in  the  prothallia  of  Ferns  is  induced,  by  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  light,  to  accumulate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  diflferent 
parts  of  the  cell-walls,  carrying  the  chlorophyll-granules  along  with  it,  and  thus 
altering  their  distribution  in  the  cell.  It  is  still  uncertain  whether  in  this  case  the 
light  affects  the  protoplasm  only,  the  chlorophyll-granules  being  carried  passively 
along  with  it ;  or  whether  the  influence  of  the  light  is  not  first  of  all  on  the  latter, 
which  then  give  the  impulse  to  the  protoplasm.  In  either  case  it  appears  certain 
that  the  chlorophyll-granules  do  not  of  themselves  possess  any  power  of  free 
motion,  but  are  carried  about  by  the  motile  protoplasm.  Famintzin  and  Borodin^ 
found  that  under  the  influence  of  continued  partial  darkness  the  chloropbyil-granoles 
in  various  Mosses  and  in  the  prothallia  of  Ferns  collect  on  the  side-walls  of  the 
cells  (those  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  organ) ;  and  that  when  these  parts 
are  exposed  to  light  they  leave  them  and  distribute  themselves  over  the  parts  of  the 
cell-walls  which  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  organ.  Prillieux*  and  Schmidt 
have  confirmed  these  statements.  The  view  which  I  adopted  long  ago  (see  the  first 
and  second  editions  of  this  work),  that  these  changes  of  position  in  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  are  caused  by  the  protoplasm,  is  confirmed  by  Frank's  recent  researches*. 
He  shows  that  when  the  light  falls  only  from  one  side,  the  protoplasm  and  the 
chlorophyll-granules  collect  mostly  on  those  parts  of  the  cell-walls  on  which  the 
strongest  rays  fall,  if  the  cells  are  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  light  to  be  so 
arranged  and  these  changes  to  take  place  in  the  position  of  their  contents  (as  in 
the  prothallia  of  Ferns  and  leaves  of  Sagtitaria).  Frank  brought  under  a  general 
point  of  view  the  changes  in  position  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  described  by 
Famintzin  and  Borodin;  he  shows  that  the  protoplasm  in  these  cells  is  capable, 
according  to  circumstances,  of  adopting  two  different  modes  of  distribution.  In  one 
mode,  which  he  calls  Epistrophei  the  protoplasm  and  chlorophyll-granules  collect 
on  the  free  cell- walls,  i,e,  those  which  do  not  immediately  adjoin  other  cells;  for 
instance,  next  the  surface  in  the  superficial  cells  of  organs  consisting  of  several  layers 
(the  leaves  of  SagiUana,  Vallisneria^  and  Eloded) ;  on  the  upper  and  under  walls  in 
organs  consisting  of  only  one  layer  of  cells  (leaves  of  Mosses,  prothallia  of  Ferns) ; 
and  in  internal  cells  on  the  parts  that  bound  the  intercellular  spaces.  This  is 
the  position  assumed  in  the  normal  conditions  of  vegetation  and  the  mature  slate 
of  the  cells,  but  before  they  become  too  old.  The  second  mode,  or  Apos/ropke, 
takes  place  under  unfavourable  external  conditions ;  as  for  instance  in  small 
fragments  of  tissue,  when  respiration  is  defective,  turgidity  diminished,  the  tem- 
perature too  low,  the  cells  too  old,  or — what  is  of  most  interest  here — when  light 
is  cut  off  for  a  considerable   time.     Under   these  circumstances  the   protoplasm 

*  Bohm,  Sitzungsber.  dcr  Wien.  Akad.  1857,  p.  510. — Famintzin,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot 
vol.  IV.  p.  49. — Borodin,  Melanges  biologiques ;  Petersburg,  vol.  VI,  1867. 
'  Prillieux,  Compt.  rend.  1870,  vol.  LXX.  p.  60.— Schmidt,  /.  c, 
'  Frank,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1872,  Nos.  14,  15;  and  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  VIII.  p  216  eiteq. 
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and  chlorophyll-granules  collect  chiefly  on  the  walls  that  are  not  free,  t.  e,  on  those 
adjacent  to  other  cells.  The  occurrence  of  apostrophe  under  direct  sunlight  which 
Borodin  asserts^  (in  various  Phanerogams,  as  Lemna^  Callitriche^  and  SieUaria),  is 
denied  by  Frank,  who  maintains  that  what  takes  place  in  these  cases  is  rather  a 
collection  of  the  protoplasm  at  the  spots  where  the  light  is  strongest,  which  may 
happen  to  be  at  the  sides'. 

It  is  evidently  these  aggregations  of  chlorophyll-granules  on  the  side-walls  of 
the  cells  caused  by  sunlight  which  were  observed  by  Borodin  that  produced  the 
phenomenon  pointed  out  by  Marquard  and  more  exactly  described  by  myself, 
viz,  that  green  leaves  {e,  g,  those  of  Zea^  Pelargonium^  Oxalis^  Nicotiana^  &c.)  when 
exposed  to  sunlight  assumed  a  bright  green  colour  in  a  shorter  time  than  in 
diffused  light  or  in  deep  shadow.  This  can  be  made  very  evident  by  shading 
particular  parts  by  pressing  closely  on  them  a  strip  of  lead  or  tinfoil;  if  this 
strip  is  removed  after  five  or  ten  minutes,  the  part3  that  were  shaded  show  a 
dull  green,  those  ex])0sed  to  the  sun  a  bright  green  colour.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
tissue  will  appear  to  the  eye  a  deeper  green  in  proportion  as  the  green  granules  are 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  surfaces  facing  the  eye,  a  less  deep  green  in  propor- 
tion as  they  collect  on  the  side-walls.  Borodin's  observations  directly  confirm  this 
hypothesis.  This  alteration  in  the  grouping  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  which 
accompanies  a  change  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  caused  only  by  the  highly 
refrangible  rays;  the  less  refrangible  rays  (the  bright  and  red  ones)  have  the  same 
effect  as  darkness*.  It  results  therefore,  as  I  showed  in  1859,  that  if  a  strip  of 
bhie  glass  is  laid  on  a  leaf  exposed  to  sunshine,  it  will  produce  no  change  of  colour, 
while  one  will  be  caused  by  a  strip  of  red  glass. 

Since  these  movements  of  the  chlorophyll-granules  are  produced  by  the 
colourless  protoplasm  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  it  might  be  expected  that  the 
protoplasm  of  hairs  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  or  only  a  small  quantity  would 
be  similarly  influenced  by  the  colour  and  intensity  of  the  light  But  the  state- 
ments of  Borscow  and  Luerssen^  which  might  be  interpreted  in  this  direction  at 
least  to  some  extent  have  not  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Reinke '. 

The  swarming  of  zoogonidia  is  also  connected  with  protoplasmic  movements. 
Their  motile  organs,  the  cilia,  are  supposed  to  be  slender  threads  of  protoplasm,  by 
the  vibration  of  which  both  the  rotatory  and  the  advancing  movement  of  the  zoogo- 
nidia is  caused.  The  axis  of  rotation  becomes  subsequently  the  axis  of  growth ;  the 
anterior  end  in  the  advancing  motion  (where  the  zoogonidium  is  usually  narrower. 


'  Borodin,  Mdanges  bid.,  Petersburg  1869,  vol.  VII.  p  50. 

'  [From  Stahrs  investigations  it  appears  that  apostrophe  is  produced  by  direct  sunlight  (Bot. 
Zeitg.  1880).  He  finds  that  exposure  to  diffuse  daylight  produces  epistrophe,  that  is,  the  position  of 
the  chlorophyll-granules  in  which  the  greatest  area  of  their  surface  is  exposed  to  the  incident  rays, 
whereas  sunlight  produces  apostrophe,  that  is,  the  position  in  which  the  least  possible  area  of  their 
iorface  is  exposed  to  the  incident  rays.  In  the  one  case  they  present  their  flat  surfaces,  in  the  other 
their  edges  to  the  incident  rays.] 

'  Sachs,  Berichte  der  math.-physik.  Klasse  der  k.  sachs.  Ges.  der  Wiss.  1859. 

•  Borodin,  /.c. ;  Frank,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1871,  p.  138. 

•  Borscow,  Melanges  biol.,  Petersburg  1867,  vol.  VI.  p.  312. — Luerssen,  Ueber  c!en  Einfluss  des 
rothen  n.  blauen  Lichts  u.  s.  w.,  Dissertation,  Bremen,  1868. 

•  Reinke,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1S71,  Nos.  46,  47. 
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hyaline,  and  provided  with  cilia)  becomes  the  base  of  the  germinating  plant  when 
the  zoogonidium  has  come  to  rest  These  movements  of  zoogonidia  and  the  very 
similar  ones  of  the  Pandorineae  are  affected  by  light  to  this  extent,  that  when  the 
light  comes  from  one  side  they  either  tend  towards  or  away  from  the  source  of  light, 
this  depending  apparently  partly  on  the  species  and  partly  on  the  age  of  the  indi- 
vidual Cohn  states  that  here  also  the  less  refrangible  rays  have  the  same  e£fect  as 
darkness,  while  the  direction  pf  the  motion  is  determined  by  the  Uue  and  the  more 
highly  refrangible  rays  ^ 

{e)  Ce//- Division  and  Growth^,  The  first  formation  and  early  growth  of  the 
new  organs  in  the  higher  plants  consisting  of  masses  of  tissue  is  accompanied  hj 
a  great  number  of  cell-divisions,  which  usually  take  place  in  complete  darkness ;  as 
for  example/  in  the  roots  of  land-  and  marsh-plants,  the  buds  on  undergrooiid 
rhizomes,  and  leaves  and  flowers  which  are  produced  within  the  dense  envelopes 
of  the  bud  Cell-formation  of  the  same  kind  may  however  take  place  under  the 
influence  of  light  which  may  even  be  intense,  as  is  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  roots 
of  land-plants  in  water  exposed  to  light,  or  that  of  the  atrial  roots  of  Aroidese 
(which  are  highly  transparent  at  their  cell-forming  apex).  The  formation  of 
stomata  and  hairs  which  is  the  result  of  cell-division  may  take  place  either  in 
the  light  or  in  complete  darkness  within  the  bud,  without  any  essential  difference 
being  observable  in  the  two  cases.  In  the  same  manner  the  cambium  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  is  covered  by  completely  opaque  envelopes,  such  as  bark;  white 
that  of  many  annual  stems  (as  Impaiiens)  is  exposed  to  the  light  which  penetrates 
the  thin  succulent  cortex.  Similar  phenomena  are  presented  in  the  formation  and 
ripening  of  ovules  within  transparent  or  completely  opaque  ovaries.  They  are  most 
obvious  when  shoots  or  even  flowers  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  de- 
veloped in  the  light  are  made  to  grow  in  complete  darkness  from  bulbs,  tubers,  or 
seeds.  The  small  variations  from  the  normal  condition  which  occur  in  such  cases 
do  not  affect  the  early  development  of  the  organs;  but  their  later  growth  which 
does  not  depend  on  cell-division  is  necessarily  interfered  with,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  chlorophyll.  An  obvious  and  necessary  condition  of  these  processes 
of  growth,  whether  in  the  dark  or  the  light,  is  the  presence  of  a  supply  of  assimi- 
lated reserve-materials,  at  the  expense  of  which  the  formation  of  new  cells  can  take 
place.     In  the  case  of  the  buds  of  the  higher  plants  their  reservoirs  of  reserve- 


*  Cohn,  Schles.  Ges.  fiir  vaterl.  Cultur,  Oct.  19,  1865.  The  facts  have  however  recently  been 
questioned  by  Schmidt.  [See  Sachs,  Ueb.  Emulsionsfiguren,  Flora,  1876;  Strasburger,  Wirkungdes 
Lichts  und  der  Warme  auf  Schwarmsporen,  Jen.  Zcitschr.  XII,  1878;  Stahl,  Ueb.  den  Einfliiss  des 
Lichts  auf  die  Bewegung  der  Schwarmsporen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1878,  and  Verb.  d.  phys.-n)ed.  Gesellsch.  in 
Wiirzburg,  1879.  It  appears  that  the  zoogonidia  place  themselves  so  that  their  long  axes  coincide 
with  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays.  They  move  either  towards  the  source  of  light  or  away  from 
it,  the  direction  of  their  movement  being  dependent  upon  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as  the 
intensity  of  the  light,  the  relative  temperature  of  different  portions  of  the  water  in  which  the 
zoogonidia  are,  the  age  of  the  zoogonidia.  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  water.  Zoogonidia  which 
exhibit  these  phenomena  are  said,  by  Strasburger,  to  be  phototactic.  Some  zoogonidia  ^such  as  those 
of  Saprolegnia)  do  not  appear  to  be  affected  by  light.] 

^  Sachs,  Ueber  den  Einfluss  des  Tageslichtes  auf  Neubildung  u.  Entfaltung  verschiedcner 
Pflanzcn-organe,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1863,  Supplement.  If  I  here  consider  cell-division  and  growth  as 
essentially  mechanical  processes,  this  does  not  imply  that  chemical  changes  do  not  also  accompany 
every  process  of  growth. 
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material  are  the  bulbs,  tubers,  rhizomes,  parts  of  the  stem,  cotyledons,  and  endo- 
spenn;  after  the  complete  exhaustion  of  these  growth  ceases  in  the  dark  but 
continues  in  the  light,  because  the  assimilating  organs  can  then  produce  new 
materiaL  This  relation  of  growth  which  is  connected  with  cell-division  to  assimi- 
lation is  especially  clear  in  Algse  of  simple  structure  (as  Spirogyra^  Vaucheria^ 
HydrodiciyoHy  Uloihrtx,  &c.),  which  assimilate  in  the  day-time  under  the  influence 
of  light,  while  cell-division  proceeds  exclusively  or  at  least  chiefly  at  night  The 
swarm-spores  are  also  formed  in  the  night,  but  swarm  only  with  access  of  daylight. 
In  some  Fungi  also,  as  Pilobolus  crysiallinusy  the  splitting  up  of  the  protoplasm 
in  the  sporangium  into  a  number  of  spores  takes  place  only  in  the  night,  the  spores 
being  thrown  out  on  access  of  light.  While  therefore  in  the  larger  and  more 
highly  organised  plants  assimilation  and  the  construction  of  new  cells  out  of  the 
assimilated  substances  is  carried  on  in  different  parts  but  at  the  same  time,  in  small 
transparent  plants  in  which  the  parts  where  these  functions  are  effected  are  not 
surrounded  by  opaque  envelopes  they  take  place  at  different  times.  We  have  here  a 
case  of  division  of  physiological  labour  which  shows  us  that  the  cells  which  have  to 
do  with  chemical  work  (assimilation)  cannot  at  the  same  time  perform  the  mecha- 
nical labour  of  cell-division ;  the  two  kinds  of  labour  are  distributed  in  the  higher 
plants  in  space;  in  very  simple  plants  in  time.  Provided  there  is  a  supply  of 
assimilated  reserve-material,  cell-division  can  therefore  take  place  either  in  the 
light  or  the  dark.  Whether  there  are  special  cases  in  which  light  promotes  or 
hinders  cell-division  is  not  known  with  certainty.  We  might  suppose  we  have  such 
a  case  when  Fern-spores  and  the  gemmae  of  Marchaniia  ^  germinate  in  the  light 
but  not  in  the  dark;  but  Borodin  has  shown  that  the  less  refrangible  rays  are 
alone  active  in  this  process  of  growth,  mixed  blue  light  (passed  through  ammoniacal 
copper  oxide)  acting  like  complete  darkness.  But  since  the  less  refrangible  rays,  as 
we  have  seen,  have  exactly  the  same  effect  on  growth  as  the  absence  of  light,  but 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  efficient  agent  in  assimilation,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
these  spores  and  gemmae  do  not  contain  certain  substances  necessary  for  germi- 
nation which  must  therefore  be  produced  by  assimilation.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  not  yet  been  explained  on  what  depends  the  formation  in  long-continued  dark- 
ness from  many  stems  (as  those  of  Cactus^  Tropctolum^  Hedera^  &c.)  of  roots  which 
are  not  produced  under  the  ordinary  amount  of  light.  Whether  the  degree  of 
humidity  is  an  element  in  this  is  uncertain  but  not  improbable. 

When  the  young  organs  emerge  from  the  bud-condition,  an  active  growth 
commences  which  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  water  into  the  cells 
and  by  a  corresponding  superficial  extension  of  the  cell-walls,  cell-division  still 
taking  place  only  occasionally  or  not  at  all.  This  process  of  expansion  takes 
place,  in  the  case  of  atrial  stems  and  foliar  structures,  in  the  daylight  which 
penetrates  deep  into  the  transparent  succulent  tissues.  In  order  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  its  influence  on  these  processes,  it  is  best  to  grow  seedlings  or  shoots 
of  the  same  species  of  plant  in  continuous  complete  darkness,  and  others  under 
an  alternation  of  day  and  night,  especially  in  the  height  of  summer.     Independently 


*  Borodin,   Melanges  biol.,   Petersburg  1867,   vol.  VI;    Pfcffer,  Arbeilen   dcs  hot.  Inst,  in 
Wurzburg,  vol.  I,  1871,  p.  80. 
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of  the  fact  that  the  chlorophyll  (with  the  exceptions  already  named)  does  not  assume 
its  green  colour  in  the  dark  but  remains  yellow,  differences  of  form  which  are  often 
very  striking  are  exhibited  by  plants  grown  in  the  dark,  and  constitute  the  bleached 
or  etiolated  condition.  The  internodes  of  etiolated  plants  are  in  general  much 
longer  than  those  of  plants  of  normal  growth;  and  the  long  narrow  leaves  of 
Monocotyledons  are  subject  to  the  same  change.  On  the  other  hand  the  leaves 
of  Dicotyledons  and  Ferns  usually  (but  not  always)  remain  very  small  and  do  noc 
completely  outgrow  their  bud-condition,  or  exhibit  peculiar  abnormalities  in  their 
expansion.  These  peculiarities  will  be  explained  more  in  detail  in  Chap.  IV.  It  is 
not  necessary  however  to  contrast  etiolated  plants  with  those  of  the  normal  green 
colour,  in  order  to  establish  the  influence  of  light  on  their  growth.  If  plants  of  the 
same  species  are  compared  when  grown  in  more  or  less  deep  shade  with  othert 
grown  in  full  daylight,  these  differences  are  still  very  conspicuous,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  light  Different  species  are  however  affected  to 
a  different  extent  by  etiolation;  the  internodes  of  climbing  plants,  which  are  veiy 
long  even  under  normal  conditions,  become  much  longer  still  in  the  dark;  and 
some  leaves  of  Dicotyledons,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  Beet,  become  tolerably 
large  under  the  same  circumstances,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  abnormally 
elongated  internodes  of  etiolated  potato-plants  put  out  leaves  of  only  a  very  small 
size  ^  It  is  remarkable  that  etiolation,  as  I  have  already  shown  ',  does  not  extend  to 
the  flowers'.  As  long  as  sufficient  quantities  of  assimilated  material  have  been 
previously  accumulated,  or  are  produced  by  green  leaves  exposed  to  the  light,  flowers 
are  developed  even  in  continuous  deep  darkness  which  are  of  normal  size,  form, 
and  colour,  with  perfect  pollen  and  fertile  ovules,  ripening  their  fruits  and  producing 
seeds  capable  of  germination.  The  calyx  however,  which  is  ordinarily  green, 
remains  yellow  or  colourless.  In  order  to  observe  this  it  is  only  necessary  to 
allow  tulip-bulbs,  the  rhizomes  of  In'Sy  or  the  like  planted  in  a  pot,  to  put  up  shoots 
in  complete  darkness,  when  perfectly  normal  flowers  are  obtained  with  completely 
etiolated  leaves.  Or  a  growing  bud  on  a  stem  of  Cucurbiia,  Tropceoium^  Ipomaa^ 
Ac,  with  several  leaves,  is  made  to  pass  through  a  small  hole  into  a  dark  box, 
the  leaves  which  remain  outside  being  exposed  to  as  strong  light  as  possible. 
The  bud  developes  in  the  dark  a  long  colourless  shoot  with  small  yellow  leaves  and 
a  number  of  flowers,  which,  except  in  the  colour  of  the  calyx,  are  in  every  respect 
normal  *.  The  extremely  singular  appearance  of  these  abnormal  shoots  with  normal 
flowers  shows  in  a  striking  manner  the  difference-  in  the  influence  of  light  on  the 
growth  of  different  organs  of  the  same  plant. 


^  [For  a  discussion  of  Etiolation,  see  Godlewski,  Zur  Keuntniss  der  Ursachen  der  Fonnandeiang 
etiolirtcr  Pflanzen,  Bgt.  Zeitg.  1879,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  quoted.] 

'  Sachs,  in  Bot.  Zeitg.  1863,  Supplement;  and  1865,  p.  117. 

'  [An  exception  to  this  rule  is  afforded  by  the  coloured  kinds  of  lilac  which  are  forced  during 
the  months  of  February  and  March  by  the  market-gardeners  of  Paris,  at  a  temperature  of  from 
33°  to  35°  C,  and  in  almost  complete  darkness.  The  flowers  expanded  under  these  cooditioos 
are  completely  white.  See  Duchartre,  Joum.  de  la  Soc.  Imp.  ct  cent,  d'hort.  dc  France,  i860, 
pp.  272-280. 

*  Sometimes  however  abnormal  flowers  appear  in  the  dark  as  well  as  the  normal  ones.  See 
Sachs,  Exp.-Phys.  p.  35. 
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The  retarding  effect  of  light  on  the  growth  of  the  shoot  is  evident  even  in 
ft  short  time ;  and,  as  I  have  already  briefly  shown  \  a  periodical  oscillation  in  the 
jmpidity  of  growth  is  caused  by  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  (when  the  tem- 
perature is  nearly  constant).  This  variation  is  shown  by  the  growing  intemode 
exhibiting  a  maximum  of  hourly  growth  towards  sunrise,  decreasing  gradually 
tool  the  advent  of  daylight  till  mid-day  or  afternoon,  when  it  reaches  its 
minimum,  and  increasing  from  this  time  till  morning,  when  it  again  attains  its 
maximum. 

Prantl  •  has  shown  that  a  similar  periodicity  exists  in  the  growth  of  leaves  when 
day  and  night  alternate  normally.  The  fact  that  the  leaves  of  the  same  plants 
{Cucurbtta,  Ferdinanda,  Nicotiana),  when  they  become  etiolated  by  remaining  in 
continuous  darkness,  are  much  smaller,  is  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this.  But 
in  such  a  case  we  have  not  to  do  with  leaves  which  are  healthy  and  which  are 
periodically  assimilating,  but  with  sickly  leaves  which  contain  no  chlorophyll.  These 
small  yellow  leaves,  developed  in  darkness,  are  not  exposed  to  the  favourable 
influence  of  light  upon  which  assimilation  and  its  efifect  upon  growth  depend  in 
normal  leaves. 

One  of  the  best-known  phenomena  occasioned  in  plants  by  light  is  the  fact  that 
growing  stems  and  leaf-stalks,  when  the  amount  of  light  which  they  receive  is  very 
diflerent  on  different  sides,  bend  or  become  concave  towards  the  side  exposed  to 
the  most  intense  light.  This  curvature  is  caused  by  the  slower  growth  in  length 
of  the  illuminated  than  of  the  shaded  side ;  and  parts  of  plants  which  show  this 
behaviour  to  light  are  called  helioiropic^.  From  the  fact  of  heliotropic  curvature 
towards  the  side  which  receives  the  most  light,  it  is  obvious  that  the  plant  would 
grow  more  quickly  if  shaded  on  all  sides  than  if  the  light  were  more  intense. 
The  observation  that  leaves,  some  roots.  Fungi,  filamentous  Algae  (like  Vau- 
cherid)j  &c.,  curve  heliotropically,  indicates  that  their  growth  is  retarded  by  light. 
That  the  chlorophyll  has  no  share  in  causing  this  heliotropism  is  shown  by  the 
fsLCt  that  organs  which  contain  none,  like  some  roots,  or  Fungi,  as  the  perithecia 
of  Sardarta  fimiseda  (according  to  Woronin),  the  stipes  of  the  pileus  of  Clavi- 
cep$  (according  to  Duchartre  *),  and  colourless  etiolated  stems,  bend  towards  a 
stronger  light.  Since  most  heliotropic  parts  of  plants  are  highly  transparent,  the 
light  which  falls  on  one  side  must  penetrate  more  or  less  to  the  other  side,  on 
vhich  also  some  light  falls ;  it  follows  therefore  that  even  inconsiderable  differences 
in  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  falls  on  the  two  sides  must  cause  heliotropic 
curvature ;  i.  e.  difference  in  the  rate  of  growth  ^  If  plants  which  show  heliotropic 
I^operties  are  grown  in  a  box  which  receives  light  from  one  side  that  has  passed 
in  one  case  through  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  in  another  case  through 


•  Sachs  i    Heft  II  of  the  Arbeiten  des  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wikzburg.  1872. 

■  Compare  infra^  Chap.  IV.  Sect.  20 ;  also  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst.  Wurzburg,  Heft  III. 

•  Further  details  on  heliotropism  will  be  given  in  Chap.  IV. 

•  Duchartre,  Compt.  rend.  1870;  vol.  LXX.  p.  779. 

'  It  must  however  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  parts  containing  chlorophyll  the  light  in  pene* 
trating  the  tissues  loses  its  more  refrangible  rays  which  are  the  only  ones  that  produce  the  effect ;  as 
has  been  already  shown,  only  the  less  refrangible  rays  pass  through  the  superficial   layers  (see 

P-  742)- 
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one  of  ammoniacal  copper  oxide,  the  internodes  of  the  fitsl  remain  q 
and  lengthen  considerably  as  if  they  were  in  the  dark,  while  those  exposed  lo  the 
mixed  blue  light  grow  less  and  al  the  same  time  bend  strongly  towards  the  light 
It  follows  from  this  that  only  rays  of  high  refrangibility,  the  blue,  vioiet,  toA 
ultra-violet,  cause  the  curvature  by  retarding  growth'. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  the  parts  of  plants  which,  when  illumi- 
naied  unequally,  bend  so  as  to  make  the  more  strongly  illuminated  side  concaw. 
there  are  a  much  smaller  number  which  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  i-^.  bcoMM 
concave  on  the  shaded  side.  In  order  to  distinguish  between  them  the  former  ire 
iermed /tost/i've/y,  the  latter  negalively  heliotrnpic*. 

Both  positive  and  negative  heliolropism  occur  not  only  in  organs  contttdtf 
chlorophyll,  but  also  in  those  that  are  colourless ;  among  the  former  in  the  gm 
tendrils  of  VUis  and  Ampdopsis^ ;    among   the  latter  in  the    colourless  root-lwt 
of  Marchanlia  S  the  aiirial  roots  of  Aroide*.  Orchide»,  and  Chlorophytitm  Gvjvmt, 
and    the    rootlets   of   some    Dicotyledons,  as    Srasiica  Napus  and    Sini^t  dk*. 
From  the  statement  that  posiiive    heliolropism  depends    on    a   retardation  of  At 
growth  of  the  organ  exposed  to  the  stronger  light,  it  might  be  inferred  that  negJW 
holiotropism    is   occasioned   conversely    by  a  more   vigorous    growth    of  the  li* 
exposed  to  the  stronger  light.     This  conclusion  would  be  confirmed  by  a  supci&al 
examination  of  the  phenomena;    but  if  the  attendant  circumstances  are  obspwj 
more  closel)-,  some  considerations  arise  which  !  shall  examine  in  detail  in  Oup. 
IV.     It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  according  to  a  theory  started  by  Woftot 
two  different  explanations  arc  possible  : — Very  transparent  organs,  like  the  ip 
of  the  roots  of  Aroideje  and  of  Ckloropkylum,  refract  the  light  which  falls  i; 
ihem  in  such  a  manner  that  the  shaded  side  of  the  organ  may  actually  be  a 
strongly  illuminated    than    the    other ;    and    its  negative    heliolropism  is  thm  («* 
a  special  case    of  positive   heliolropism.     But  in  other  cases,  as   in    the  liT  »* 
TropiLolum    majiis,    the    inlemodea    are    positively    heliotropic    when    yonnf,  68 
negatively  when  old  before  growth  ceases  ;  and  Wolkoff  supposes  ilial  the  comat  I 
which   is    in   these  cases  convex  on  the  illuminated    side  is  caused   br  ibe  n 
vigorous  assimilation  and  consequent  longer  duration  of  growth.    It  depends  ihtrdat  I 
upon  nutrition  which  only  affects  the  mechanism  of  growth  in  a  secondaiy  d 

{/)  Aflian  0/  Light  on  the  Itnsion  of  the  tissue  of  the  tontratliU  orgMi  «fkm  I 


'  See  SncKs,  Bol.  Zcitg.  1865.  On  the  nction  of  coionrcil  light  on  plants,  wbenc  lie  Kw 
also  ijuoted.  I  consider  experiments  wilh  absorbent  fluids  mote  decisive  than  thoic  witk  Ik^  fl 
trum  ;  \a  this  latter  Gutllemm  states  that  not  only  do  all  the  lajs  act  bcIiolir>iHcalIy.  bu  lb(**l 
is  even  a  lateral  curralure  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectmm.  When  the  lij*l  it  jrfo  "^ 
strong  tfie  spectrum  is  certainly  never  (rcc  from  difFu$ed  white  light,  which  will  ctDM  bdMn 
even  when  its  intensity  is  very  small.  [Wiesner  has  found  (Heliolropischc  ErscheinciiceK  ' 
in  detail  in  Chap.  IV)  that  although  the  yellow  rays  do  not  give  rise  to  licIioln>|iic  or* 
ihey  exernie.  nevertheless,  a  retarding  influence  on  growth.]  .  — 

•  [Darwin  (Movements  of  Plants)  uses  the  terms  "heliotropic'  and  'apheli«irofi"e'"**fB 
'  positively  '  and  '  negatively  hcliolrapic'    He  considers  that  the  heliolrnpic  novcinats  an  • 
Ibims  of  circnninulation  (see  /»/■□).} 

•  Knight,  Phil.  Tnujs.  i8ij.  Ft.  I.  p.  314. 

'  Pfeffer.  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiiraburg.  1871,  Heft  I.  Div.  i. 
'  For  the  literature  on  this  subject  lee  Sachs,  Exp.-Phj-s,  p.  ^i. 
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ftidawed  Toi/A  mo/ion'.  The  leaf-blades  of  Leguminosse,  OxaJidea;,  MaraniacciB, 
Maisiliaccx,  &c.  are  borne  on  modified  petioles  which  serve  as  contraclile  organs, 
bending  upwards  or  downwards  under  various  external  and  internal  influences, 
and  Ibus  giving  a  variety  of  positions  to  the  leaf-blades.  If  these  plants  are 
placed  in  permanent  darkness,  the  curvatures  due  to  internal  clianges  alternate 
upwards  and  downwards.  Light  exercises  an  immediate  influence  on  these  peii- 
odically  contractile  organs ;  any  increase  of  its  inlensily  tends  to  give  the  blade  an 
expanded  position,  such  as  it  occupies  in  ihe  day-lime ;  any  diminution  tends  to 
cause  it  to  assume  a  closed  position  upwards  or  downwards  such  as  it  has  in  the 
night  This  effect,  which  I  formerly  termed  '  the  paratonic  action  of  light/  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  periodic  movements;  but  rather  counteracts  the  periodicity  caused 
by  the  internal  forces.  In  most  leaves  endowed  with  periodic  movements  the  para- 
Ionic  influence  of  light  is  so  strong  that  it  neutralises  them,  and  induces  in  their 
place  a  periodicity  dependent  on  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  In  the  lateral 
leafiels  of  the  leaves  of  DesmoJium  gj-rat,s  on  the  contrary  the  internal  causes  of  the 
rapid  periodic  oscillations  are  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  the  paratonic  action  of 
light;  and  these  leaflets  move  upwards  and  downwards  when  the  temperature  is 
bigh  even  in  spite  of  changes  in  the  amount  of  light.  My  earlier  researches '  show 
that  it  is  only  the  more  refrangible  rays  iliai  produce  a  paratonic  effect,  while  red 
rays  act  like  darkness. 

The  influence  of  light  on  the  position  of  the  contractile  organs  is  not  however 
only  of  this  direct  character ;  the  motile  condition  is  also  indirectly  dependent  on 
il.  Both  the  periodic  and  paratonic  movement,  as  well  as  that  {Afimosa)  due  to 
mechanical  irritation — in  fact,  the  power  of  movement — is  lost  when  the  leaves 
laave  remained  in  the  dark  for  a  considerable  time,  such  as  a.  whole  day;  in  other 
-trords,  they  become  rigid  by  long  exposure  to  darkness.  From  this  rigid  condition 
tbc7  do  not  immediately  recover  when  again  exposed  to  light ;  the  exposure  to  hght 
Bust  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  some  hours  or  even  days,  before  the  motile 
condition  which  I  have  termed  '  Pholotonus '  is  restored.  It  is  only  in  this  condition 
tbat  the  leaves  are  motile  and  sensitive  to  changes  in  ihe  intensity  of  the  light 
or  to  mechanical  irritation.  The  paratonic  curvatures  of  fully  developed  contractile 
organs  caused  by  the  action  of  light  are  distinguished  from  the  heliotropic  cur4mgs 
^pf  growing  organs  by  the  fact  that,  firstly,  they  are  connected  with  phototonus, 
'while  ibe  latter  are  not;  and  secondly,  that  they  always  lake  place  in  a  plane 
determined  by  the  bilateral  structure,  while  the  plane  of  heliotropic  curvature  depends 
sillily  OQ  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light, 

[Tie  Cbrmiilty  of  ChIon>[ihfU.  Gautier  (Coniplcs  Rcndus,  1879,  and  Bot.  Zeitg.  1880) 
■ad  Hoppe-Seyler  (Ber.  dent.  chem.  Ges.  1879,  and  Bot.  Zc.tg.  1879)  have  succeeded  in 
Obtaining  green  crystals  on  the  evaporation  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cfilorophyll. 
lautier  considers  these  crystals  to  consist  of  chlorophyll,  but  Hoppe-Seyler  is  of  opinion 
llut  they  arc  a  modification  of  chloropliyll,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  chlorophyllao, 
TTie  following  are  the  analyses:— 


'  See  Sachs,  Ucbcr  votiibergehende  Starrezuslande,  &c,  Flora,  1 863.— Further  details  will  be 

D  in  Chap,  IV.     [Aho  Darwin,  Movtments  of  Plants,  18B3.] 

^Sflchs.  U<:b,-r  .lie  Bfwcj.'imgsorKanc  von  Phmtolm  uml  Oxali--,  Bol,  Zeil.  1857.  \i.  BU 
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Gautier, 

HoppeSe^tr, 

c. 

73*97 

73-34 

H. 

9-80 

9-73 

N. 

4-15 

5-68 

O. 

10-33 

9*54 

Ash 

1-75 

U'g. 

1*38 
0-34 

100*00  100*00 

From  this  percentage  Gautier  deduces  the  formula  Cj,  H,,  N,  O^  and  he  points  out  its 
relation  to  that  of  Bilirubin  (C]«  H„  Nj  O,).  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  iron  was  not 
found  in  either  case.  The  spectrum  of  Hoppe-Seyler's  chlorophyllan  is  the  same  as 
that  of  chlorophyll.] 

Optical  Properties  qf  CbloropbylL  If  parts  of  plants  that  contain  chlorophyll  are 
repeatedly  boiled  in  water  and  then  quickly  dried  at  a  temperature  not  too  high  and 
pulverised,  a  substance  is  obtained  which  is  easily  examined  and  can  be  preserved  for 
a  long  time  unchanged.  From  this  powder  the  green  colouring  matter  can  be  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol,  ether,  or  oil.  The  green  solution  is  speedily  changed  by  the  action 
of  light  in  proportion  to  its  intensity,  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  acting 
most  actively  and  rapidly.  It  then  assumes  a  dirty  brownish  yellow-green  coloor,  the 
green  colouring  matter  having  become  modified  or  lost  its  colour. 

If  sunlight  that  has  passed  through  a  stratum  of  the  pure  green  solution  not  too 
thick  or  too  dark  is  decomposed  by  a  prism,  an  extremely  characteristic  qiectnim  is 
obtained  in  which  rays  of  very  various  refrangibility  appear  to  have  been  more  strongly 
absorbed  the  darker  the  solution  or  the  thicker  the  stratum.  This  chlorophylI-!^)ectrum 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  research ;  the  most  recent  and  comprehensive  being  that 
of  Kraus,  from  whose  description  I  borrow  the  following ' : — 

The  spectnim  of  an  unchanged  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  shows  seven 
absorption -bands,  four  of  which  are  narrow  (Fig.  476  A,  /,  //,  ///,  /F),  and  are  situated 
in  the  less  refrangible  half;  while  three  (r,  r/,  VII)  are  broad  and  are  situated  in 
the  more  refrangible  half.  The  latter,  distinguishable  as  distinct  bands  only  in  very 
dilute  solutions,  coalesce,  even  in  the  solutions  of  medium  concentration  which  are 
ordinarily  examined,  into  a  single  continuous  absorption-band  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  more  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum. 

The  bands  /,  //,  ///,  and  IF  are  situated  in  the  red,  orange,  yellow,  and  yellow-green. 
The  deep  black  band  /,  sharply  defined  on  both  sides,  lies  between  Fraunhofers  lines 
B  and  C;  the  three  others,  shaded  off  on  both  sides,  diminish  in  strength  in  the  order  of 
their  numbers.  Between  these  bands  the  illumination  is  dim,  and  progressively  in  the 
order  of  the  numbers ;  /.  e,  is  less  dim  between  //  and  ///  than  between  /  and  //,  &c. 
To  the  left  of  /  the  light  is  undiminished. 

The  bands  V,  T/,  and  FII  in  the  more  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  are  shaded 
on  both  sides;  V"\s  situated  to  the  right  of  Fraunhofer's  line  F\  VI,  which  is  dark  in  the 
middle,  to  the  left  of  and  on  the  line  G ;  FII  may  be  regarded  as  the  total  absorption  of 
the  violet  end.  This  spectrum  has  been  found  in  all  observations  made  on  the  most 
different  plants ;  Mono-  and  Dicotyledons,  Ferns,  Mosses,  and  Algae. 

The  Spectrum  of  living  leaves  agrees  with  that  of  the  solution  in  its  main  character- 
istics*.   The  bands  /  -/^are,  according  to  Kraus,  easily  made  out  in  all  ordinary  leaves 


*  Kraus,  Sitziinjjsb.  der  phys.-mcd.  See.  in  Eriangen.  June  7  and  July  10.  1871.  Sec  al:« 
Askenasy,  Bot.  Zeit.  1867,  p.  225  ;  Gerland  und  KauwenhofT,  Archives  neerlandaises.  vol.  VI,  1871 ; 
and  Gtrland,  Pogg.  Ann.  1871,  p.  585.  [Kraus,  Zur  Kenntniss  dcr  ChlorophyllfarbslofTe  u.  ihrer 
Verwandtcn:  Stuttgart,  1872.     For  reference  to  Mr.  Sorby's  papers  see  Sect.  8  a.] 

^  Vox  further  evidence  of  this  very  remarkable  fact  sec  Gerland  und  RauwenhofT,  /.  c^  p.  604. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  certain  physicists  can  maintain  the  contrary.     [Pringsheim  point* 
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of  DicotyledoDS,  Monocotyledons,  and  F'erns.  But  this  spectrum  ditTei-s  constantly  l^rom 
that  of  the  solution  in  all  its  bands  being  always  nearer  the  red  end ;  a  point  which  was 
determined  by  Kraus  bv  the  use  of  Browning's  micro-spectroscopic  apparatus.  This 
difference  in  position  of  the  absorption -bands  of  the  spectrum  is,  as  he  shows,  an 
illustration  of  the  universal  ruie  that  the  absorption- bands  approach  nearer  to  the 
red  end  in  proportion  to  the  specific  pravily  of  the  solvent  of  the  colouring  substance. 
It  follows  from  this  that  the  green  colouring  mailer  is  distributed  in  such  a  manner 
in  the  coloiirless  matrix  of  the  chkirophyll-granulcs'lhat  it  must  be  considered  in  a  state 
of  solution.  In  no  case  can  the  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  in  living  cells  be  in  a 
solid  s'.ate,  or  equivalent  to  the  residue  left  behind  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  agitated  with  any  quantity  of  benzol  (say 
double  its  volume)  two  very  sharply  separated  strata  are  formed  after  the  fluid  comes 
to  rest,  a  lower  alcoholic  stratum  of  a  pure  yellow  eolour,  and  an  upper  blue-green 
stratum  of  benzol.     Kraus  considers  this  process  to  be  a  di^ilyttc  one;   there  are,  ac- 
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cording  to  him,  two  colouring  substances  In  the  ordinary  chlorophyll-solution,  a  blue- 
green  and  a  yellow  one,  soluble  in  very  different  degrees  in  alcohol  and  benzol. 

Krails  therefore  holds  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll  to  be  a  combination -spectrum, 
Le.  that  it  arises  from  the  superposition  of  the  two  spectra  of  the  blue-green  and 
the  yellow  colouring-matter.  The  blue-green  substance  gives  the  four  narrow  absorp- 
tion-bands in  the  less  refrangible  half  of  the  spectrum  (Fig.  476,  B),  and  part  of  the 
band  r/ which  is  situated  at  C  in  the  more  refrangible  half.  The  band  f  (Fig.  476  C) 
results  from  the  yellow  colouring  matter  which  has  absorption-bands  in  the  more  re- 
frangible half  of  the  spectrum.  The  band  yi  of  the  chlorophyll- spectrum  is  the  result 
of  partial  superposition  of  corresponding  bands  in  the  spectra  of  the  yellow  and  the 
blue-green  substances,  which  however  do  not  perfectly  coincide.  Both  colouring  sub- 
stances alike  produce  the  absorption-band  fll  at  tbe  violet  end. 

According  to  Kraua'  statements  it  is  possible  to  decompose  chlorophyll  into  two 
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distinct  colouring  matters  by  a  simple  dialytic  process.  Conrad  has  shovm,  howerfr 
(Flora,  1872,  p.  396),  that  if  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  in  absolute  alcohol  be  treated  with 
benzol,  a  separation  of  the  green  and  the  yellow  never  occurs.  This  only  takes  place 
when  dilute  alcohol,  of  a  strength  less  than  65  per  cent.,  is  used.  Conrad  points  out 
forcibly  that  Kraus  used  dilute  alcohol,  which  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  the  fad 
that  he  extracted  the  boiled  leaves  with  alcohol  without  having  previously  dried  them. 
According  to  Conrad,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  this  decomposition  of  the  chlorophyll  is 
simply  a  dialytic  phenomenon.  More  probably  a  decomposition  had  previously  been 
effected  by  the  water,  a  suggestion  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  solutions  of 
chlorophyll  in  dilute  and  in  absolute  alcohol  when  evaporated  give  in  the  former  case, 
but  not  in  the  latter,  a  residue  containing  a  yellow  colouring-matter  soluble  in  water'. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  alcohol,-  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  not 
in  water.  On  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  (as  Micheli  had  already  shown) 
it  becomes  first  emcr^ld-green,  then  verdigris-green,  and  finally  indigo-blue;  the 
spectrum  of  the  yellow  substance  which  has  in  this  manner  become  green  shows  al- 
together different  absorption-phenomena  to  those  of  chlorophyll.  The  spectrum  of  the 
yellow  ingredient  of  chlorophyll  is  identical  (Kraus)  with  that  of  most  yellow  flowers  (as 
Ranunculus^  MimuluSf  Gentiana  iutea,  Brassica,  Taraxacum,  Matricaria,  &c*)»  ^^^  agrees 
with  it  also  in  the  reactions  just  named,  as  also  does  that  of  the  yellow  colouring 
substance  of  fruits  and  seeds  (Euonymuj,  Solanum  Pseudocapsicum,  &c.).  This  yellow 
substance  is,  like  chlorophyll,  combined  with  protoplasm.  The  substance  present  in 
the  cells  in  the  liquid  form,  as  for  instance  in  the  flowers  of  the  Dahlia,  is  different  ; 
it  is  soluble  in  water,  and  does  not  give  a  spectrum  consisting  of  bands,  but  a  continuous 
absorption  of  the  blue  and  the  violet.  The  colouring  substance  of  some  orange  flowers, 
e.g.  Escbscboltzia,  also  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  again  different,  possessing  a  fourth  band  in 
the  blue-green  to  the  left  of  the  three  bands  of  the  ordinary  yellow  substance.  The 
colouring  matters  of  bright-coloured  lower  organisms  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  are 
not  identical  with  either  of  the  two  which  constitute  chlorophyll,  but  are  related  to  them. 

According  to  Kraus,  the  yellow  substance  of  etiolated  leaves  also  exactly  resembles 
the  yellow  constituent  of  chlorophyll. 

The  Fluorescence  of  the  colouring-matter  of  chlorophyll  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
a  sufficiently  dark  concentrated  solution  appears  dark -red  by  reflected  but  green  by 
transmitted  light.  The  fluorescence  is  much  more  decided  if  the  pencil  of  converging 
rays  of  the  sun  is  made  to  fall  on  the  green  fluid  through  a  condensing  lens,  if  the 
solar  spectrum  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  a  solution  of  chlorophyll  *,  it  may  be 
ascertained  which  rays  of  the  sunlight  cause  the  fluorescence ;  the  red  begins  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  line  B  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  stretches,  although  varying  in  inten- 
sity, over  the  violet  end.  On  the  dark-red  ground  are  seen  seven  intensely  red  bands, 
each  corresponding  exactly  both  in  position  and  in  strength  to  an  absorption-band 
in  the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll.  If  the  fluorescence  caused  by  the  solution  of  chloro- 
phyll is  itself  observed  through  a  prism,  it  is  seen  to  consist  only  of  red  rays,  the 
refrangibility  of  which  coincides  with  the  strongest  absorption-band  of  chlorophyll 
between  B  and  C  Every  ray  produces  by  fluorescence  only  such  as  correspond  in 
their  refrangibility  to  the  absorption-band  /.  Whether  the  chlorophyll  contained  in 
living  cells   is  subject  to  the  same  fluorescence   is   not  certain,  from   the   imperfect 


*  [Prinjjsheim  (Ueb.  d.  Asorptionsspccira  der  ChlorophyllfarbstofTe,  Monatsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  A. 
"VViss.  zu  Berlin,  1874)  confirms  Conrad*s  observations.  He  shows  that  the  separation  into  two 
liyers  dcjHinds  upon  the  fact  that  benzol  will  not  mix  with  weak  alcohol,  but  will  do  so  with  strootj. 
He  also  points  out  that  under  any  circumstances  some  of  the  benzol  is  retained  in  solution  in  the 
alcohol,  and  further  that  benzol  will  dissolve  more  chlorophyll  than  alcohol  and  will  therefore 
become  more  deeply  coloured.  He  maintains  that  the  yellow  colour  of  the  alcohol  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  chlorophyll  in  it,  as  shown  by  the  spectroscope,  though  some  yellow  colouring- 
matter  (etiolin  or  xantho])hyll)  is  also  present.] 

*  lia^^chbacl),  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  141.  p.  245;  Lommel,  16.  vol.  143.  p.  572. 
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observations  at  present  made ;  but  it  is  probable^  from  the  absorption-phenomena  and 
their  connection  with  fluorescence. 

The  question  whether  the  absorption-bands  of  the  spectrum  of  the  colouring- 
matter  of  chlorophyll  have  any  causal  connection  with  the  function  of  the  chlorophyll- 
gnmules  in  decomposing  carbon  dioxide  has  recently  been  answered  by  Lommel  in  the 
affirmative,  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  in  support  of  which  he  brings  forward  the 
following  statements ' : — 

'The  most  efficacious  rays  in  promoting  assimilation  in  plants  arc  those  which 
are  most  strongly  absorbed  by  chlorophyll,  and  which  at  the  same  time  possess  a 
high  mechanical  intensity  (heat-action);  these  are  the  red  rays  between  B  and  C* 
But  a  glance  at  the  carefully  prepared  tables  given  at  pp.  745-6,  shows  that  this 
theoretical  reasoning  is  incorrect  If  Lommel's  hypothesis  were  correct,  the  evo- 
lution of  oxygen  would  be  seen,  on  observing  the  solar  spectrum,  to  attain  its 
maximum  between  B  and  C*,  which  however,  as  Pfeffer  has  shown,  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  The  second  of  Lommel's  statements  is: — *The  yellow  rays  can  produce 
only  a  small  effect  notwithstanding  their  considerable  mechanical  intensity,  because 
they  are  absorbed  only  to  a  small  extent ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  orange 
and  green  rays.'  This  statement  is  again  entirely  opposed  to  observation ;  for  it 
is  these  very  rays  that  are  the  most  efficacious  in  promoting  evolution  of  oxygen. 
Lommel  says  indeed  (/.  c,  p.  584)  that  *this  inference  is  incorrect;*  it  is  however  no 
inference,  but  the  result  of  actual  observation.  That  the  light  which  has  passed  through 
a  solution  of  chlorophyll  causes  only  an  inconsiderable  evolution  of  oxygen  is  easily 
explained  when  it  is  recollected  that  even  the  yellow  is  considerably  weakened  in 
the  spectrum  of  chlorophyll.  But  according  to  Lommel's  theory  there  ought  to  be 
DO  evolution  of  oxygen  at  all  when  light  has  passed  through  a  solution  of  this  kind 
if  it  shows  the  absorption-bands  very  dark,  since  those  rays  which  according  to  him 
are  alone  efficacious  are  wanting. 

There  is  however  no  need  for  this  direct  contradiction;  for  a  correct  estimate 
of  known  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  cannot  be  those  rays  which  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  colouring  matter  of  chlorophyll  that  cause  the  evolution  of  oxygen; 
for  the  rays  absorbed  in  such  a  solution  are  the  same  as  those  absorbed  in  a  green 
leaf.  In  the  former  there  is  however  no  evolution  of  oxygen  (and  apparently  also  no 
oxidation) ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  supposition  that  the  same  rays  which 
are  absorbed  by  chlorophyll  in  solution  without  causing  evolution  of  oxygen  should  cause 
it  in  the  living  leaf.  It  must  certainly  be  right  to  suppose,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy',  that  the  rays  which  are  efficacious  in  causing 
evolution  of  oxygen  must  be  absorbed,  inasmuch  as  they  perform  chemical  work;  but 


*  Lommel«  Pogg.  Ann.  vol.  143.  p.  581  ef  seq. 

■  Miiller  (Botan.  Bcobachtungen,  Heidelberg  1871,  Heft  I)  has  adduced  a  great  array  of 
figures  in  support  of  this  conclusion.  But  any  one  who  knows  how  such  observations  should  be 
made  knows  also  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  these.  See  also  Pfeffer,  Bot.  Zeit.  1872,  No.  23 
ei  uq. 

•  See  also  what  I  said  on  this  subject  long  sl^o  in  my  Experimental  Physiology,  p.  287. 
[Pringshcim  has  made  a  series  of  researches  on  Chlorophyll  (Monatsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  zu  Berlin, 
1874-1881 ;  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XII,  1881  ;  sec  also  Nature,  vols.  XXI,  XXIII,  and  Quart.  Joum. 
Micr.  Sci.  1882),  and  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions  with  respect  to  its  function:  (i)  that 
the  rays  absorbed  by  it  are  not  those  which  promote  assimilation;  (2)  that,  on  the  contrary,  these 
rays  promote  the  respiration  of  the  protoplasm ;  (3)  that  it  is  the  protoplasm  of  the  chlorophyll- 
granule,  and  not  the  chlorophyll,  which  decomposes  the  absorl)ed  carbonic  acid  and  forms  organic 
compounds;  (4)  that  the  energy  for  this  purpose  is  derived  from  light,  but  ii  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained  which  rays  are  absorbwl  by  the  protoplasm ;  (5)  that  the  function  of  the  chlorophyll 
in  the  process  is  protective,  that  is,  that  it  absorbs  the  rays  which  would  promote  respiration  in 
the  chlorophyll-granule  and  this  lenders  it  possible  for  the  synthetical  processes  to  take  place 
within  it.] 
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observation  shows  that  it  is  not  the  rays  absorbed  by  the  green  colouring  matter  that 
perform  this  work  either  in  the  solution  or  in  the  living  plant  ^ 

The  Relation  of  Cell-dmision  to  Light  has,  as  I  have  already  explained,  been  completely 
misunderstood  by  Famintzin.  In  my  paper  'On  the  influence  of  daylight  on  the 
formation  and  unfolding  of  various  organs  of  plants'  (Bot.  Zeit.  1863,  Supplement) 
I  described  in  detail  a  long  series  of  phenomena  which  show  that  the  fresh  fonnatioa 
of  parts  connected  with  cell-division  is  in  general  independent  of  light  as  long  as 
there  is  a  supply  of  reserve  food-material  to  support  growth.  The  main  results  were 
again  collected  in  my  'Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology,'  p.  31,  referring  also 
to  that  paper.  Notwithstanding  this,  Famintzin  ^  commences  his  paper  quoted  above 
(three  years  later  than  one,  and  five  than  the  other  of  my  works)  with  the  words: 
'The  action  of  light  on  cell-division  has  not  y^  been  carefully  examined  by  any 
one.  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  on  this  subject  is  limited  to  a  remark  of 
A.  Braun's  on  Spirogyra  and  a  statement  of  Sachs  relating  to  cell-division  in  general.' 
He  then  quotes  a  passage  from  Braun  cited  also  by  me,  and  continues: — 'Basing  his 
remarks  on  these  statements,  Sachs  expresses  himself  as  follows,'  and  then  quotes 
some  passages  from  my  Handbook,  p.  31,  no  reference  being  made  to  the  earlier 
paper  or  its  conclusions.  He  then  maintains  that  his  own  observations  lead  to  entirely 
diflTerent  results ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show  that  they  rather  lead  to  the  same  as  mine. 
At  the  end  of  his  memoir  (p.  28)  he  says: — 'The  cell-division  of  Spirogyra  is  not 
prevented  by  light,  as  has  hitherto  been  supposed,  but  on  the  contrary  is  promoted 
by  it  *  (which  is  incorrect).  According  to  Famintzin's  observations,  this  acceleration  of 
cell-division  by  light  depends  on  the  fact  that  light  induces  the  assimilation  of  food- 
material  ;  which  is  obviously  a  different  question  from  that  argued  by  me  and  opposed 
by  him ;  since,  presupposing  the  presence  of  a  supply  of  food-material,  I  only  argued 
the  question  whether  light  exerts  any  influence  on  the  physical  fact  of  cell-division. 

'The  cell-division  of  Spirogyra,*  continues  Famintzin,  'has  been  proved  to  be  de- 
pendent on  light  to  the  same  extent  as  the  formation  of  starch ;  but  the  relationship 
in  the  former  case  differs  from  that  in  the  latter  in  the  following  respect : — ^the  formation 
of  starch  is  induced  by  a  very  brief  exposure  to  light  (about  half  an  hour)  and  requires 
that  its  action  be  direct ;  starch  is  formed  only  under  the  influence  of  light ;  in  its 
absence  the  formation  at  once  ceases.  Cell-division,  on  the  other  hand,  is  induced 
only  after  light  has  acted  for  some  hours ; '  it  then  commences  in  the  cells  whether 
these  are  exposed  to  light  for  a  longer  time  or  are  removed  into  the  dark.'  This 
shows  therefore  that  when  food-materials  are  formed  cell-division  takes  place  in  the 
light  as  in  the  dark ;  a  fact  which  I  had  proved  five  years  before  by  a  greater  number 
of  observations. 

Better  in  more  than  one  respect  is  Batalin's  treatise  'On  the  action  of  light  on 
the  development  of  leaves'  (I87I)^  Starting  from  the  facts  discovered  by  himself 
and  by  Kraus  that  cells  have  the  same  size  in  small  etiolated  leaves  as  in  large 
leaves  of  the  same  species  grown  in  light,  he  concludes  with  justice  that  the  number 
of  cells  is  larger  in  the  normal  than  in  the  etiolated  leaf,  and  that  the  size  of  leaves 
is  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells  in  them.  But  from  this  he  draws  the  following 
erroneous  conclusion : — *  The  leaf  grows  so  long  as  it  produces  new  cells ;  and  the 
growth  of  the  leaf  does  not  depend  on  the  increase  in  size  of  the  cells.'  It  should 
rather  be, — 'The  growth  of  the  leaf  depends  firstly  and  directly  solely  on  the  increase 
in  size  of  the  cells,  and  is  proportional  to  this ;  but  the  cells,  when  they  have  grown 
larger,  divide  so  that  they  are  actually  of  about  the  same  size  in  the  small  etiolated 
as  in  the  large  green  leaf.*     He  continues : — '  Leaves  do  not  grow  in  the  dark  because 


*  Gcrland  (/.  c.  p.  609)  has  also  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion. 

*  Famintzin,  Melanges  phys.  ct  chim.,  Petcribourg  1868,  vol.  VII,  On  the  action  of  light  on 
the  celUHvision  of  Spirogyra. 

^  IJalalin,  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  p.  670. 
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tlieir  cells  cannot  divide  without  the  assistance  of  light;'  while  the  exact  converse  is 
the  fact, — they  do  not  divide  because  they  do  not  grow.  This  error  prevails  throughout 
the  whole  treatise,  which  in  other  respects  contains  a  number  of  instructive  observa- 
tions. Moreover,  PrantFs  measurements  show  that  even  in  small  etiolated  leaves 
{Pifoseolms)  numerous  cell-divisions  take  place '. 

It  must  be  observed  in  addition  that  the  very  small  growth  of  leaves  in  the  dark 
is  not  a  universal  phenomenon  even  amongst  Dicotyledons.  The  leaves  produced 
from  the  tuberous  roots  of  the  Dahlia  and  Beet  grown  in  the  dark,  and  even  those 
of  Pbaseahu,  attain  very  considerable  dimensions,  and  sometimes,  especially  when  the 
temperature  is  high,  almost  the  size  of  those  developed  in  the  lights 

Contrivancej  for  obseri^ng  plants  in  light  of  different  colours  (or  of  different  refrangi- 
bility).  In  order  to  allow  light  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility  to  act  upon  plants, 
three  methods  may  be  adopted: — (i)  The  use  of  the  spectrum;  (2)  The  removal  of 
particular  rays  by  absorbent  media  (glass  or  fluids) ;  and  (3)  Coloured  flames. 

(i)  If  a  ray  of  light  is  decomposed  by  passing  it  through  a  prism,  it  is  possible 
to  expose  small  plants  or  parts  of  plants  to  the  action  of  narrow  zones  of  the  spec- 
trum; and  hence  to  allow  light  of  approximately  equal  refrangibility  to  act  upon 
them.  Draper,  Gardner',  Guillemin,  and  Pfeffer  have  worked  in  this  manner.  In 
using  the  spectrum  it  must  however  be  observed  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  in 
its  different  parts  is  less  than  that  of  the  light  that  passes  through  the  slit  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth  of  each  part.  If  the  spectrum  at  the  distance  from  the 
prism  where  the  observation  is  made  is,  for  instance,  200  mm.  long,  but  the  slit  only 
I  mm.  broad,  the  mean  intensity  of  light  of  the  whole  spectrum  is  only  Vsoo  ^^  ^^^ 
which  passes  through  the  slit,  even  if  no  light  is  otherwise  lost,  which  is  seldom  the 
case.  Only  a  small  luminous  intensity  must  therefore  be  expected  in  the  spectrum. 
In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  that  very  intense  light  pass  through 
the  slit,  which  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  condensing  lenses.  If,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  sunlight  is  employed,  the  ray  to  be  decomposed  must  be  kept  in  a  fixed  position 
by  a  heliostat,  or  at  least  by  a  moveable  mirror. 

(3)  Absorbent  media.  The  defects  which  have  been  mentioned  in  observations 
with  the  spectrum,  as  well  as  the  considerable  cost  of  a  heliostat,  arc  avoided  when 
coloured  light  is  obtained  by  means  of  absorbent  media.  For  this  purpose  discs  of 
coloured  glass  or  strata  of  fluids  enclosed  between  colourless  glass  plates  may  be 
used.  These  last  possess  the  advantage  that  almost  any  required  amount  of  space 
may  be  illuminated  by  the  light  in  question,  and  that  the  transmitted  light  only 
loses  so  much  in  intensity  as  is  due  to  the  small  amount  of  absorption  of  the 
transmitted  rays  by  the  coloured  medium.  It  is  a  mistake,  though  a  very  common 
one,  to  think  that  observations  made  with  coloured  screens  are  less  exact  than  those 
made  with  the  spectrum ;  in  general  it  is  just  the  reverse ;  and  which  method  should 
have  the  preference  must  be  decided  in  each  particular  case. 

The  use  of  absorbent  media  is  always  subject  to  the  disadvantage  that  they  do 
not  generally  transmit  light  of  a  single  colour,  but  several  different  kinds  of  rays. 
This  disadvantage  is  especially  the  case  with  coloured  glass  plates;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  deep  red  ruby  and  the  very  dark  blue  cobalt  glass,  there  are  scarcely 
any  kinds  which  answer  our  purpose.  It  is  more  practicable  to  obtain  coloured  fluids 
of  the  desired  quality,  although  here  also  the  number  that  can  be  used  is  small. 
The  two  which  have  been  already  mentioned  are  particularly  useful,  r/s.  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and  a  dark  solution  of  ammoniacal  copper  oxide ;  by 
means  of  these,  with  the  right  concentration  and  thickness  of  the  stratum,  experiments 


'  Arb.  des  bot.  Instit.  \Vurzl)urg,  1S73,  Heft  III.  p.  384. 
'  See  infra.  Sect.  20. 

'  Gardner,  Froriap'd  Nolizcn,  1844,  vol.  30.  No.  11. — Guillemin,  Ann.  dcs  Sci.  Nat.  1857,  vol. 
VII.  p.  160. 
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can  be  contrived  so  as  to  split  white  daylight  exactly  into  two  halves,  the  first 
solution  transmitting  the  less  refrangible  rays  from  the  red  to  the  green,  the  blue 
solution  all  the  more  refrangible  rays  from  the  green  to  the  ultra-violet.  Those 
fluids  also  are  of  great  use  which  transmit  the  whole  spectrum  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  groups  of  rays  as  sharply  limited  as  possible.  If  certain  phenomena  occur 
when  plants  are  exposed  to  light  transmitted  through  these  solutions,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  caused  by  rays  of  that  particular  refrangibility  which  are  absent, 
and  vicr  'versa.  It  is  obvious  that  absorbent  media  are  of  use  in  experiments  only 
when  the  spectrum  of  the  light  that  passes  through  them  is  accurately  known. 
Glass  plates  are  employed  as  windows  in  dark  boxes  closed  on  all  sides  in  which  plants 
arc  placed;  coloured  fluids  can  also  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  placing 
them  in  glass  vessels  with  parallel  sides  and  using  these  as  a  window.  When  it  is  not 
necessary  to  allow  light  to  fall  in  parallel  rays  upon  the  plant,  the  most  convenient 
use  of  coloured  fluids  is  to  All  with  them  the  space  between  the  two  walls  of  a 
double  glass  bell  which  is  then  placed  like  an  ordinary  bell-glass  over  the  plants  to 
be  observed'. 

For  microscopic  observations  in  coloured  light  I  employ  boxes  like  that  represented 
in  Fig.  474;  only  that  instead  of  the  colourless  plate  of  glass,  a  double  window  is  used, 
the  space  between  the  two  panes  being  filled  with  coloured  fluids. 

(3)  Coloured  Flames — i,e.  the  light  of  bodies  in  a  finely  divided  state  heated  to 
incandescence  in  a  flame  which  is  itself  non-luminous — have  not  hitherto  been  employed 
for  accurate  observations  on  plants.  I  know  only  of  one  statement  by  Wolkoff-; 
that  etiolated  seedlings  of  Lepidium  sathmm  became  green  when  placed  for  seven  or 
eight  hours  at  eight  inches  distance  from  a  non-luminous  gas-flame  in  which  sodium 
carbonate  had  volatilised  and  become  incandescent  This  light,  as  is  well  known, 
consists  only  of  rays  which  correspond  to  Fraunhofer's  line  D,  The  red  light  of 
the  flame  of  lithium  or  the  blue  light  of  that  of  indium  &c.  may  be  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  this  yellow  flame,  if  sufficient  intensity  and  the  necessary  perma- 
nence can  be  attained  with  these  flames. 

[The  foregoing  account  would  be  incomplete  without  some  statement  of  the  results 
attained  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Sorby.  The  following  is  a  brief  abstract,  sup- 
plied by  him,  of  investigations  which  will  be  found  reported  in  detail  in  his  published 
papers^ : — 

Vegetable  colouring-matters  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  fundamental 
and  accidental.  The  fundamental  are  those  which  are  essential  to  the  healthy  growth  of 
the  plant ;  and  by  carefully  studying  the  position  of  the  absorption-bands  in  living  leaves 
these  substances  arc  often  found  in  a  free  and  solid  state,  even  when  they  are  soluble 
in  water,  or  could  easily  combine  with  the  closely  associated  oils  or  wax.  When  set 
free  by  boiling  in  water  or  by  decomposition,  they  dissolve  according  to  their  properties 
in  this  respect  in  water,  or  combine  with  oil  or  wax  if  these  be  present.  The  petals  and 
other  portions  of  the  organs  of  reproduction  often  contain  some  of  the  fundamental 
colouring-matters  of  the  leaves,  but  frequently  others  are  developed. 

Accidental  colouring-matters  are  those  which  may  be  present  or  absent  without 
apparently  interfering  with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  individual  plant,  and  are  often  so 
conspicuous  as  to  make  mere  colour  of  very  little  importance  if  it  depend  upon  them, 
and  not  on  the  difference  in  the  kind  or  relative  proportion  of  the  fundamental  colouring- 

*  Such  double-walled  bell-jars  can  be  obtained  from  Warmbrunn  and  Quilitz,  Berlin. 
2  Wolkoff,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  1866,  vol.  V.  p.  11. 

*  [Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XV.  1867,  p.  433. — Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science,  vol.  IX.  1869,  p.  358;  vol.  XI.  1871,  p.  215. — Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  vol.  III. 
1870,  p.  229;  vol.  VI.  1871,  p.  124. — Procee<lings  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  XXI.  1873,  p.  442. 
Researches  on  the  spectrum-analysis  of  the  green  colouring-matter  of  plants  arc  given  by  Chautard 
in  Ann  dc  Chim.  et  de  Phy.^ique,  Sept.  1874.] 
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matters.  Thne  non-essential  substances  are  tar  more  common  in  the  petals  than  in  the 
leaves,  and  if  of  any  use  to  the  plant,  are  only  indirectly  advantageous,  as,  for  instance, 
in  attracting  insects.  It  is  doubtful  to  which  of  these  two  divisions  certain  substances 
■bould  be  referred,  and  perhaps  some  may  not  be  essential  for  the  healthy  performance 
of  vital  functions,  but  merely  necessary  products ;  and  some  may  be  essential  to  one 
Iriant  and  not  to  others. 

It  has  been  found  convenient  to  arrange  the  colouring- matters  of  plants  in  the 
following  groups,  which  are  as  it  were  of  generic  value,  and  include  several  different 
^ecies. 

Chler^bj/U  group. — The  green  substance  described  as  chlorophyll  by  many  writers 
must  tj^6n  have  contained  two  perfectly  distinct  green  substances,  and  the  product  of 
the  action  of  acids  on  one  of  them,  mixed  with  one,  and  in  some  cases  with  three, 
diOerent  species  of  xanthophyll,  and  one  or  two  of  lichnoxanthine.  These  two  green 
substances  are  blue  cbhrtpbyU  and  yellovi  cbloropbjll '.  Blue  cblorop^II  dissolved  in 
alct^ol  is  of  a  splendid  blue-green  colour,  the  whole  of  the  green  part  of  the  spectrum 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  contiguous  blue  being  readily  transmitted.  Tellovi 
chlarophjll  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  blue  and  the  blue  end  of  the  green,  so  that  the 
general  colour  is  a  bright  yellow-green.     Chlorofucmr  is  of  a  clear  yellow-green  colour. 


Red  end. 


Blue  end. 


Yellow  chlorophyll 


It  has  many  properties  in  common  with  the  above-named  two  kinds  of  chlorophyll, 
being,  like  both  of  them,  highly  fluorescent  and  easily  decomposed  into  another  modili- 
cation  by  acids.  All  three  are  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  not 
always  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  ditference  between  their  spectra  will  be  better  understood  by  means  of  the 
figure,  4.76  b,  which  represents  the  absorption -bands  as  seen  in  solutions  diluted  so  as 
to  show  those  at  the  blue  end,  and  only  the  darkest  and  most  characteristic  of  those 
in  the  red. 

Xanthophyll  group. — This  group  includes  a  number  of  yellow  or  orange-coloured 
substances,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  giving  spectra  with  two 
more  or  less  well-marked  absorption-bands  in  different  positions,  according  to  the 
particular  species.  They  are  not  fluorescent,  and  when  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol, 
after  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  they  all  gradually  become  colourless,  but  two 
of  them  are  first  changed  into  a  blue  substance.  Nearly  all  green  leaves  contain  three 
perfectly  distinct  fundamental  species,  which  Mr.  Sorby  has  named  orange  xanthophyll, 
xantbaphyll,  And,  jellovi  xanlhi^bfll.    The  spectrum  given  In  Fig.  476,  copied  from  Kraus, 


'  [The  speclnim  given  by  Kmus  (Fig.  476  B)  is  due  la  a  tnixlute  of  these  with  son>e  of 
the  proilucts  of  Ihe  action  of  aciils.  Sec  Pring5hcim.  Ueb.  natiirlidic  Chlorophj-llmodificalionen, 
Monalibet.  d.  k.  Aknd.  d.  wiss,  zu  ISctlin.  1876.] 
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must  have  been  i)uc  to  a  mixture  of  the  latter  tu 
fundamental  %^c\ei,  fucaximibha.  In  many  Fungi,  a 
other  more  orange-coloured  species,  of  which  that 
example.  Sorby  adopted  the  name  proposed  by  Kraus'  for  a  still  more  red  oniDfc- 
colotired  species;  but  what  Kraus  describes  as  fibjeexantbiae  must  have  been  a  mixture 
of  this  substance  with  fucoxantliine  and  licbnoxanthine.  The  difference  between  the 
spectra  of  some  of  the  above-named  species  will  be  better  understood  by  means  of  the 
following  figure  (476  c),  which  represents  those  of  the  solutions  in  carbon  bisulphide. 

When  these  various  substances  are  dissolved  in  benzol,  their  absorption -bands  are  all 
equally  raised  towards  the  blue  end,  so  that  we  appear  to  have  a  remarkable  series  of 
very  closely  related  substances. 

Litinaxantbinr  greup.— The  colouring- matters  belonging  to  this  division  arc  insolutrie 
in  water,  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  sometimes  .ilso  in  carbon  bisulphide.  They  all 
give  spectra  without  bands,  and  absorb  more  or  less  from  the  blue  end.  Some  art 
yellow,  and  others  so   red  that  they  may  be  called  lichnoerytbriati.      Lichnoxanlliine 


Red  end. 


Blue  end. 


Orange  xanthophyll  , . 


Yellow  scanthophyll  . . 
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occurs  in  both  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  of  plants,  but  the  whole  group  is  more 
especially  developed  in  Lichens  and  Fungi.  It  Is  not  yet  possible  to  say  what  part  the? 
play  in  the  economy  of  plants,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  probably  only  products  of  the 
oxidisation  of  chlorophyll  and  resins,  from  which  they  may  be  prepared  artiScially. 

We  now  come  to  a  number  of  different  groups,  soluble  in  water  but  iasolable  iti 
carbon  bisulphide. 

PbycDcyan  and  Plycarrythrine  groups. — There  are  at  least  five  distinct  colouring' 
matters  included  in  these  two  groups,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  many  well-nuriieil 
particulars.  The  phycocyans  are  highly  fluorescent,  but  the  phycocrythrines  little  if  it 
all.  They  give  remarkable  spectra  with  one  main  absorption-band.  Some  are  con- 
nected with  albuminous  substances  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  hzmoglohin  of 
blood,  being  like  it  decomposed  at  exactly  the  same  temperature  as  that  at  which 
albumen  coagulates,  whilst  the  others  appear  to  be  associated  with  some  different  Uit 
related  substance.  Thoy  are  especially  characteristic  of  red  Algae,  but  also  c 
few  Lichens. 


'  Chlorophyllfarbstofle.  p.  109. 
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BrytbropiyU  group, — The  colouring-matters  belonging  to  this  group  are  very 
numerous,  and  their  production  often  depends  upon  obscure  and  accidental  causes, 
easily  modified  by  slight  variations  in  the  internal  or  external  conditions.  They  may  be 
divided  Into  three  well-marked  sub-groups,  according  as  they  are  changed  by  the  action 
of  sodium  sulphite.  They  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  usually,  if  not  always,  dissolved 
in  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  disseminated  in  cells  of  various  kinds.  A  greater  number 
of  different  species  occur  in  the  petals  than  in  the  leaves.  They  are  usually  indicative 
of  low  constructive  energy,  but  yet  are  not  merely  products  of  chemical  decomposition. 

Cbrysotannin  group. — Much  remains  to  be  learned  with  respect  to  these  more  or  less 
pale  yellow  or  even  colourless  substances,  and  the  part  they  play  in  plant-life.  The  most 
striking  fact  connected  with  them  is  that  when  oxidised  they  give  rise  to  the  various 
brown  substances  which  are  the  cause  of  many  of  the  characteristic  tints  of  autumnal 
foliage.  These  changes  are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  chemical  action,  and  can 
easily  be  imitated  artificially. 

Exposure  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  light  may  produce  a  great  quantitative  or 
even  qualitative  difference  in  the  colouring  matters.  Rudimentary  petals  and  rudi- 
mentary leaves  correspond  closely,  but  subsequently  development  takes  place  in  two 
different  directions;  and  very  often  when  the  petals  of  the  more  highly  developed 
varieties  are  only  partially  grown,  the  constituent  colouring-matters  are  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively  the  same  as  those  in  some  other  variety,  as  though  this  were  due 
simply  to  a  natural  arrest  of  development.  By  growing  almost  in  the  dark  flowers 
coloured  by  more  or  less  of  the  orange  species  of  the  xanthophyll  group,  the  petals  are 
obtained  of  the  full  size,  but  only  yellow  and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  normally 
yellow  variety;  and  there  is  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that  the  relative  proportion 
between  the  different  colouring-matters  approximates  more  or  less  closely  to  what  is 
obtained  by  exposing  to  light  a  solution  of  those  found  in  the  normal  petals;  that  is 
to  say,  absence  of  light  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  in  the  petals  of  those  more 
orange-coloured  substances  which  are  the  most  readily  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
light  when  they  are  dissolved  out  from  the  petals.]  ^ 


'  [The  occasional  occurrence  of  * chlorophylloid  green  colouring-matters'  in  the  tissues  of 
animals  is  a  matter  of  considerable  significance.  Mr.  £.  R.  Lankester  has  obligingly  drawn  up  the 
following  list  of  such  cases.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been  observed  by  him  with  the 
spectroscope  for  the  first  time : — Infusoria ;  Stttuor  Mulleri  and  others.  Foraminifera.  Radiolaria  ; 
RMapkidiophryi  viridis,  Heterophrys  myriapoda  (Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc.  1869).  Ccelenterata ;  *  Sport" 
gillafluvicUilii  (Joum.  Anat.  and  Phys.  1869),  ♦  Hydra  viridis,  Anthea  cereus  var.  smaragdina  (chloro- 
fudne).  Vermes ;  Mesostomum  viride  (Planarist),  *  Bonellia  viridis  (in  the  skin),  *  Chcttoptertts 
VaUnciennesii  (in  the  walls  of  the  alimentary  canal).  Crustacea;  *Idotea  viridis  (Isopoda).  The 
chlorophylloid  substance  is  not  present  in  the  same  physical  or  chemical  condition  in  all  these  cases. 
In  RJkaphidiophrys,  Heterophrys,  SpongillOf  and  Hydra,  it  is  localised  in  granules  imbedded  in  the 
protoplasm ;  this  is  also  the  case  in  Bonellia,  but  the  granules  are  finer.  In  Idotea  it  is  not  in 
granules  but  diffused  in  the  chitino  calcareous  integument.  In  all  cases  the  chlorophylloid  substance 
agrees  in  having  a  strong  absorption-band  in  the  red — a  little  to  the  right  or  left ;  and,  except  in 
IdoUa,  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  in  having  strong  red  fluorescence  and  in  finally  losing  its 
colour  when  dissolved.  In  Bonellia,  Cfuetopterus,  and  Spongilla,  the  absorption-spectrum  presents 
differences  in  other  respects  in  each  case,  and  the  green  tint  is  itself  different — being  black  olive- 
green  in  Chcetopterus,  bluer  but  equally  dark  in  Bonellia,  and  apple-green  in  Spongilla  and  Idotea. 
In  Spongilla  the  green  colour  is  not  developed  if  the  animal  grows  in  the  dark.  But  like  etiolated 
vegetable  tissues,  Spongilla,  when  immersed  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  gradually  developes  a  strong 
leaf-green  colour,  fully  as  intense  as  that  of  the  naturally  green  specimens  (Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sc. 
J  874,  p.  400).  Bonellia,  on  the  other  hand,  always  lives  in  a  dark  hole  excavated  by  it  in  calcareous 
rock,  and  Cfuttopterus  lives  in  a  thick  opaque  tube.  Geddes  has  found  that  a  green  Planarian  {Con- 
voluta  Scfudtzii)  decomposes  carbonic  acid  under  the  influence  of  light,  oxygen  being  evolved  and 
fctarch  formed  in  the  cells.] 
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Sect.  9. — Electricity  ^  The  chemical  processes  within  the  cells  of  a  plant, 
the  molecular  movements  connected  with  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  and  protoplasm, 
and  the  internal  changes  on  which  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  depends — whether 
exhibited  in  the  formation  of  new  cells  or  in  movements  of  rotation — are  probably 
connected  with  disturbances  of  the  electrical  equilibrium,  although  no  actual  em- 
pirical proof  of  this  has  yet  been  obtained.  The  fluids  with  diflferent  chemical  pro- 
perties in  adjoining  cells,  the  diffusion  of  salts  and  of  assimilated  compounds  from 
cell  to  cell,  and  their  decomposition,  must  also  bring  electromotive  forces  into 
play ;  but  even  this  has  not  yet  been  observed  directly.  Even  the  electrical  currents 
which  must  no  doubt  be  set  up  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  cells  containing 
chlorophyll,  by  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  growing  organs  (as  in  seed- 
lings), and  by  the  transpiration  of  land-plants  —  although  investigated  by  jr  few 
physicists— has  not  yet  been  actually  established  or  accurately  determined.  Accord- 
ing to  Buff's  careful  observations,  which  have  been  confirmed  by  JCirgensen  and 
Heidenhain,  the  internal  tissue  of  land-plants  is  always  electro-negative  to  its 
strongly  cuticularised  surface  ;  the  surface  of  roots,  saturated  with  sap  (like  a  trans- 
verse section  of  the  tissue),  is  also  electro-negative  to  the  surface  of  the  stems  and 
leaves.  If  a  plant  or  a  cut  part  of  a  plant  is  placed,  with  the  necessary  precautions, 
in  the  circuit  of  a  very  sensitive  galvanometer,  a  current  passes  from  the  external 
surface  to  the  cut  surface  or  to  the  surface  of  the  root ;  this  is  in  consequence  of 
the  contact  of  the  cell-sap  of  the  surface  of  the  root  or  of  a  cut  surface  with  the  pure 
water  employed  to  complete  the  circuit.  The  alkaline  fluids  of  the  thin-walled 
phlegm  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  surrounded  by  the  acid  fluids  of  the  paren- 
chyma, and  diffusion-currents  doubtless  exist  between  them.  These  must  certainly 
produce  electromotive  effects,  but  hitherto  no  investigations  have  been  made  on  this 
subject  -. 

The  leaves  and  branches  of  plants  present  a  large  surface  to  the  air ;  and 
the  tissue  of  the  whole  plant  is  permeated  with  electrolytic  fluids.  These  con- 
ditions appear  to  adapt  plants  to  be  the  medium  for  equalising  electrical  differences 
between  the  earth  and  air  by  means  of  currents  traversing  the  plant.  Since  the 
electrical  tension  of  the  air  is  generally  different  from  that  of  the  earth,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  two  is  constantly  varying  with  changes  of  weather,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  in  all  probability  constant  electrical  interchanges  are  going  on  through 
the  agency  of  plants^.     Whether  these  have  a  favourable  efifect  on  the  processes  of 


'  Villari,  Pogg.  Ann.  1868,  vol.  133.  p.  425. — Jurgensen,  Studien  des  phys.  Inst,  zn  Breslan,  1861; 
Heft  I.  p.  38  et  seq. — Heidenhain,  ditto  1863,  Heft  2.  p.  65. — Briicke,  Sitzungsb.  der  Wicn.  Akad. 
1862.  vol.  46.  p.  I. — Max  Schultze,  Das  Protoplasma  der  Rhizopoden;  Leipzig  1863,  p.  44. — Kiihne, 
Untersuchungen  iiber  das  Protoplasma,  1864,  p.  96. — Cohn,  Jahresbcr.  der  schles.  Ges.  fur  vater- 
landische  Cultur,  1861  ;  Heft  i.  p.  24. — Kabsch,  Bot.  Zeit.  1861,  p.  358. — Riess,  Fogg.  Aim.  vol.  69. 
p.  288. — Buff,  Ann.  der  Chem  u.  Pharm.  1854,  vol.  89.  p.  80  et  seq. — [J.  Ranke,  Untersachungen 
iiber  Pflanzenelcktricitiit,  Akad.  der  Wissen.  Miinchen,  Math.- Phys.  Klasse.  July  6,  1872. — Kunkel, 
neb.  clektromotorische  Wirkungcn  an  unverletzten  Pflanzentheilen,  and  Ueb.  einige  Eigenthiimlicb- 
keiten  des  electrischen  Leitungsvermogens  lebender  Pflanzentheile,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzbuig, 
II.  I,  2,  1878-9. 

^  Sachs,  Ueber  saure,  alkalinische,  und  neutrale  Reaction  der  Safte  lebender  Pflanzen ;  Bot  Zeit. 
1862,  No.  33. 

^  [Ikcquercl  thought  that  the  evaporation  from  leaves  forms  an  upward  current  of  vapour  which 
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vegetation  has  at  present,  like  the  whole  subject,  not  been  investigated  scientifically. 
The  destructive  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity  which  are  effected  through 
trees  by  means  of  flashes  of  lightning  S  at  least  show  that  smaller  differences  of 
electrical  equilibrium  between  the  air  and  the  earth  may  also  be  equalised  by  means 
of  plants*. 

The  researches  on  the  action  of  the  electric  stimulus  on  the  movements  of 
protoplasm  and  of  leaves  the  motion  of  which  is  caused  by  tension  of  the  tissues 
have  not  at  present  led  to  any  important  result  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  although  distinguished  observers  have  paid  attention  to  this  subject.  It  can 
only  be  said  in  a  general  way  that  very  weak  constant  currents  or  induction-shocks 
(for  a  short  time)  produce  no  perceptible  effect ;  that  sufficiently  strong  electromotive 
force  produces  efiepts  on  the  protoplasm  and  in  the  contractile  tissues  similar  to 
those  produced  by  a  high  temperature  and  by  mechanical  means ;  and  that  finally, 
when  the  strength  of  the  current  is  still  further  increased,  the  protoplasm  is  killed 
and  the  motility  of  the  leaves  permanendy  destroyed,  but  sometimes  in  the  latter 

without  causing  death. 

Jiirgensen  allowed  the  current  from  a  battery  of  small  Grove's  elements,  the  force 
of  which  was  regulated  by  a  rheochord,  to  act  under  the  microscope  on  the  tissue  of  a 
leaf  of  Fallhneria  sptraVu,  A  constant  current  from  one  element  produced  no  perceptible 
action ;  two  or  four  elements  caused  a  retardation  of  the  protoplasmic  movement,  and 
when  continued  for  a  longer  time  completely  stopped  it.  When  the  current  was 
interrupted,  the  movement,  if  it  had  only  been  retarded,  was  restored  to  its  original 
rapidity  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time ;  if  it  had  entirely  ceased,  it  was  not  recom- 
menced even  if  the  current  was  at  once  stopped.    When  the  movement  is  thus  arrested. 


Acted  as  a  conductor  to  electricity.  In  this  way,  by  destroying  the  necessary  electrical  conditions, 
he  thought  forests  tended  to  dissipate  hail-clouds.     Mem.  de  Tlnst.  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  806,  807.] 

'  [The  disruptive  effect  of  lightning  upon  trees  is  probably  due  to  the  sudden  conversion  of 
moisture  into  steam.    Sec  Osborne  Reynolds,  Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  Manch.  1874,  p.  15.] 

•  [Edwin  Smith  (Chemical  News,  Dec.  17,  1869)  has  detected  constant  currents  of  electricity 
passing  in  certain  directions  in  plants,  as  follows : — In  a  cut  piece'  of  leaf-stalk  (Rhubarb)  from  the 
end  nearest  the  root  to  the  end  nearest  the  blade  of  the  leaf;  from  the  outer  side  of  the  leaf-stalk 
nearest  the  cuticle  to  the  inner  axis ;  from  the  lower  end  of  the  flower-stalk  (Pa^ony)  to  the  bract  or 
petal;  from  the  upper  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf;  in  the  stem  (Hawthorn)  from  the  cambium  to 
the  outer  cuticle ;  in  the  root  (several  plants)  from  the  outside  to  the  axis,  and  from  the  root-stock 
towards  the  apex ;  in  the  hollow  stems  of  monocotyledonous  plants  (Grass)  from  the  inner  to  the 
oater  surface ;  in  the  Potato  from  the  centre  to  the  outside ;  but  in  the  Lemon,  Pear,  Gooseberry, 
and  Turnip  from  the  outside  to  the  centre ;  in  a  living  plant  {Trofxeolvm)  from  the  plant  itself  to  the 
soil.  Kunkei  (loc,  cit.)  obtained  similar  results  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  a  number  of  plants.  He 
found  that  the  direction  of  the  current  depended  upon  the  relative  moistness  of  the  points  in  contact 
with  the  electrodes,  any  point  being  always  f>ositive  with  respect  to  another  which  is  relatively  dry. 
The  currents  which  are  observed  appear  therefore  to  be  due  to  the  travelling  of  water  in  the  tissues. 
Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  have  been  observed  by  Quincke  in  diaphragms. 

Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  has  made  a  remarkable  series  of  observations  on  the  electric  currents  in 
Ditmaa  mtueipula  (see  Report  of  British  Association  for  1873  ;  also  Nature,  vols.  VHI,  X,  and  XV, 
and  Proc.  Roy,  Soc.  vol.  XXI.  p.  495).  By  the  aid  of  Thomson's  galvanometer  he  has  shown  that 
these  currents  are  subject,  in  all  respects  in  which  they  have  been  as  yet  investigated,  to  the  same 
laws  as  those  of  animal  muscle  and  nerve.  Further,  The  Electrical  Disturbance  which  accompanies 
the  Excitation  of  the  Stigma  ofMimulus  luieus.  Nature,  XVI,  1879.  See  also  Munk,  Die  elcktrischen 
nnd  Bcwegungs-Erscheinungen  am  Blatte  der  Dionaa  muscipula.  Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.  Du  Bois- 
Reymond,  1876.] 
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the  chlorophyll-granules  which  are  carried  along  by  the  very  watery  protoplasm  accif- 
mulate  at  various  spots.  A  current  from  thirty  elements  causes  permanent  cessation  of 
the  movement  even  if  the  connection  is  only  momentary.  Induced  currents  act  like 
constant  ones ;  but  the  number  of  induction-shocks  which  pass  through  the  ceUs  in  a 
unit  of  time  appears  to  have  no  considerable  influence  on  the  action. 

The  changes  of  form  of  protoplasm  under  the  influence  of  a  sufficiently  strong  elec- 
tric current  are,  according  to  the  observations  of  Heidenhain,  Briicke,  Max  Scbultze, 
and  Kiihne,  similar  to  those  caused  by  a  high  temperature  near  the  extreme  limit  or 
beyond  it.  From  those  of  Kiihne  it  appears  to  result  that  pfotoplasm  is  a  very  bad 
conductor  of  electricity,  and  that  the  excitement  caused  by  a  current  at  particular 
spots  in  the  protoplasm  is  not  easily  transferred  to  other  spots. 

Cohn,  Kabsch,  and  others,  state  that  weak  induction-currents  act  on  the  sensitive 
parts  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa,  the  stamens  of  Berlins,  Mabonia,  and  Centaurea  Scahma^ 
and  the  gynostemium  of  Stylid'tum  graminifoHum  like  concussion  or  contact,  the  parts 
moving  as  if  under  the  influence  of  these  agencies.  According  to  Kabsch,  stronger 
induction-currents,  which  permeate  the  whole  plant,  destroy  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
gynostemium  of  Stylidium  even  for  mechanical  excitation ;  but  after  half  an  hoar  the 
sensitiveness  again  returns.  The  statement  of  Kabsch  is  noteworthy  that  the  move- 
ment of  the  leaflets  of  Desmodium  gyrans  are  permanently  prevented  by  stronger  in- 
duction-currents, which  however  do  not  kill  them. 

Sect.  io.  —  Action  of  Gravitation  on  the  Frooesses   of  Vegetation^ 

Since  the  attraction  of  the  earth  acts  uninterruptedly  on  all  parts  of  the  plant,  the 
entire  vegetable  organisation  must  be  so  contrived  that  the  weight  of  the  separate 
parts  of  the  plant  is  serviceable,  or  at  least  not  injurious,  to  the  various  purposes  of 
the  life  of  the  plant. 

In  observing  these  relationships  the  first  thing  is  to  distinguish  between  those 
contrivances  which  have  for  their  object  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  parts  of  the  plant 
into  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  its  life — gravitation  itself  not  taking  any  direct 
recognisable  part  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects — and  those  phenomena  of 
vegetation  on  the  other  hand  which  are  brought  into  existence  by  the  direct  influence 
of  gravitation  on  the  mechanism  of  growth. 

To  the  first  of  these  groups  belongs  the  fact  that  the  branches  and  foliage  of 
upright  stems  are  distributed  nearly  equally  on  all  sides,  and  that  in  larger  plants 
the  firmness  and  elasticity  of  the  masses  of  tissue  in  the  stem  is  promoted  by  the 
formation  of  wood,  or  is  brought  about  by  other  means,  as  for  instance  in  the  trunk 
of  Musa.  But  since  it  is  very  common  in  the  organic  world  for  the  same  purpose 
to  be  attained  by  very  different  means,  slender  delicate  stems  with  but  little  wood 
can  protect  themselves  from  sinking  down  and  can  expose  their  foliage  to  the  light 
by  twining  round  firm  supports,  or  by  climbing  with  the  help  of  tendrils,  hooks, 
spines,  &c.  The  same  purpose  is  evidently  served  by  the  various  floating  con- 
trivances of  water-plants  and  those  of  fruits  and  seeds;  in  all  these  cases  the  structure 
is  obviously  adapted  to  make  the  weight  of  the  part  of  the  plant  serviceable  or  at 
least  not  injurious  to  its  life ;  although  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  gravitation  takes 
any  part  in  the  formation  of  wood,  in  the  sensitiveness  of  tendrils,  or  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  floating  apparatus.     The  only  explanation  of  these  arrangements  lies  in 


*  These  statements  are  intended  in  the  first  place  to  draw  the  attention  of  students  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  vegetation  which  are  especially  influenced  by  gravitation.  Its  action  on  the  mechaoism  <rf 
growth  will  be  fully  described  in  Chap.  IV,  where  also  the  literature  is  quoted. 
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Darwin's  Theory  of  Descent ;  viz.  Ihal,  under  Ihe  influence  of  long-continued  natural 
selection,  only  those  structures  are  finally  able  to  maintain  iheir  existence  which, 
while  sufficient  for  the  other  requirements  of  life,  are  so  arranged  that  ihe  weight  of 
the  part  is  not  injurious  or  is  even  useful.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  nor 
does  observation  render  it  probable,  that  gravitation  takes  any  direct  part  in  these 
phenomena. 

Gravitation  however  exerts  a  direct  influence  on  the  growth  of  young  parts  of 
plants  as  soon  as  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  growing  organ  is  inclined  obliquely 
to  the  perpendicular  and  therefore  to  the  action  of  gravitation.  In  this  case  the 
growth  in  length  of  the  oblique  organ  is  diflferenl  on  ihe  upper  and  under  sides, 
and  Ihe  more  so  the  more  nearly  horizontal  the  axis  of  growth.  According  to 
the  nature  of  the  organ  and  its  purjiose  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  either  the 
upper  side  grows  more  strongly  than  the  under  side,  or  the  reverse,  A  curvature 
;  either  downwards  or  upwards  is  thus  caused  by  the  influence  of  gravita- 
1  and  growth,  and  this  curvature  increases  until  the  free-growing  end  is  directed 


vertically  either  downwards  or  upwards ;  the  former,  for  example,  in  primary  roots, 
ihe  latter  in  many  primary  stems.  In  lateral  branches,  leaves,  and  secondary  roots, 
similar  phenomena  occur,  though  not  so  markedly.  Internal  processes  of  vegetation, 
the  weight  of  the  upper  parts,  or  the  influence  of  light,  act  in  opjiosition  to  that  of 
gravitation,  so  that  conditions  of  equilibrium  arise  which  cause  the  organs  to  stand 
horizontally  or  obliquely  to  the  perpendicular. 

Thus  the  vertical  direction  of  primary  roots  and  stems,  and  the  oblique  direction 
of  their  lateral  branches,  are  determined  solely  by  gravitation,  or  at  any  rate  to 
some  extent,  so  long  as  these  parts  arc  still  growing;  when  they  subsequently 
become  lignified  or  cease  lo  grow,  ihey  maintain  the  position  once  acquired.  If 
therefore  a  growing  plant  rooting  in  the  ground  (inside  a  pol)  is  placed  horizon- 
tally, the  mature  parts  remain  in  this  position ;  but  the  apex  of  the  primary  root 
turns  downwards,  and  the  growing  internodcs  of  the  end  of  the  stem  turn  upwards, 
the  leaves,  branches,  and  secondary  roots  also  bend  until  they  make  about  the  same 
angle  wiUi  the  horizon  that  (hey  did  before  the  change  ia  their  position.  The  parts 
3  D  a 
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which  were  actually  growing  when  the  change  was  made  are  shown  by  the  curvature^ 
caused  by  the  influence  of  gravitation. 

Although  we  must  defer  till  the  fourth  chapter  the  consideration  of  the  internal 
changes  which  accompany  these  curvatures,  the  proofs  that  they  are  really  caused  by 
gravitation  may  be  presented  in  the  two  following  forms : —  . 

(i)  Individuals  of  the  same  species  have  everywhere  on  the  earth's  surface  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  and  therefore  also  with  respect  to  the 
earth's  radius.  Upright  stems  therefore,  such  as  those  of  Pines,  grow  in  South 
America  in  totally  different  directions  from  what  they  do  with  us ;  if  their  axes  of 
growth  were  elongated  downwards,  they  would  intersect  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and 
coincide  with  its  radii.  It  follows  therefore  that  their  direction  of  growth  must  be 
determined  by  a  force  which  stands  in  a  perfectly  definite  relation  to  the  position  of 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity.  But  there  is  only  one  such  force,  vis.  gravitation  or  the 
attraction  of  the  mass  of  the  earth.  The  same  argument  holds  for  horizontal  or 
oblique  branches,  leaves,  and  roots,  since  these  form  a  constant  angle  with  the 
primary  stem. 

(2)  Gravitation  differs  from  other  forces  in  acting  independently  of  the 
chemical  or  other  properties  of  the  body,  being  regulated  only  by  its  mass;  but 
the  same  property  is  also  possessed  by  centrifugal  force.  If,  as  Knight^  first 
showed,  a  growing  seedling  is  made  to  rotate  with  a  rapidity  sufl^cient  to  bting 
centrifugal  force  into  play,  this  force  acts  on  the  dififerent  parts  like  gravitation ; 
t\e,  the  parts  which  would  otherwise  be  influenced  by  gravitation  (as  the  primary 
root)  now  follow  the  direction  of  the  centrifugal  force  and  grow  outwards  from 
the  centre  of  rotation,  while  the  stem,  which  would  otherwise  grow  upwards  con- 
trary to  the  direction  of  gravitation,  now  assumes  a  direction  towards  the  centre 
of  rotation,  /*.  e.  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  acting  force.  This  law  is 
strikingly  illustrated  when  seedlings,  the  roots  and  stems  of  which  had  previously 
grown  in  one  straight  line,  are  fixed  upon  a  rotating  disc  (protected  from 
evaporation  by  a  bell-glass)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  axis  of  growth  *has  a 
tangential  direction.  The  mature  parts  maintain  this  direction  during  the  rotation, 
while  those  which  are  still  growing  bend  so  that  the  apices  of  the  roots  point 
outwards  and  the  apices  of  the  stem  inwards  (towards  the  centre  of  rotation).  U 
the  rotation  takes  place  in  a  horizontal  plane, .  gravitation  acts,  in  addition  to 
centrifugal  force,  on  the  growing  parts,  and  the  direction  of  the  stem  and  root 
becomes  oblique.  But  when  the  rotation  is  very  rapid,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  centrifugal  force  to  such  an  extent  that  the  axis  of  growth  remains  nearly 
horizontal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  seedlings  are  fixed  to  a  disc  rotating  in  a  ver- 
tical plane,  each  side  of  the  growing  part  is  in  turn  directed  for  a  short  time 
upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left.  The  action  of  gravitation  there- 
fore affects  all  sides  equally ;  /'.  e.  the  growth  of  the  organ  is  practically  inde- 
pendent of  gravitation.  Centrifugal  force  is  therefore  the  only  force  that  acts  on 
the  growing  parts ;  and  the  root  takes  an  outward  radial  direction  even  when  the 
disc  is  not  rapidly  turned,  the  stem  an  inward  radial  direction.  If  however  the  disc 
is  made  to  turn  very  slowly  in  a  vertical  plane  (round  a  horizontal  axis),  so  thai 


*  Knight,  Phil.  Trans.  1806,  part  I.  p.  99. 
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there  is  in  fact  no  centrifugal  force  (as  by  intermittent  turns,  one  revolution  in  ten 
to  twenty  minutes  with  a  radius  of  from  5  to  10  cm.),  I  have  shown  ^  that  the  organs 
then  grow  neither  in  the  direction  of  gravitation  nor  in  that  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
Imt  just  in  those  directions  in  which  they  had  happened  to  be  placed  when  fixed  in 
iSbt  vessel.  Under  such  conditions  parts  which  normally  grow  straight  often  curve 
in  a  plane  quite  independently  of  external  forces,  and  this  can  only  be  due  to 
intemal  causes  of  growth  which  are  distributed  unequally  round  the  axis  of 
growth.  Thus,  for  example,  primary  roots  and  stems  of  germinating  seeds  {Fada, 
Pi'sum,  Fagofyrum^  Brassica)  will  not  lie  in  a  straight  line,  but  their  respective  axes 
of  growth  will  intersect  at  any  angle  up  to  a  right  angle,  the  anterior  side  of  the 
base  of  the  stem  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  posterior  side,  and  thus  causing  a 
curvature.  It  is  clear  that  the  direction  of  the  secondary  roots  which  spring  from 
the  primary  root,  as  well  as  that  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem,  is  also,  under  these 
conditions,  affected  only  by  internal  causes  of  growth.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  explain  the  directions  and  forms  assumed  by  parts  of  plants  when  unin- 
flaenced  by  gravitation,  centrifugal  force,  or  heliotropic  curvatures,  which  could  not 
occur  in  these  experiments. 


CHAPTER     IV. 
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Sect,  i  i.  Definition.  The  growth  of  crystals  consists  in  an  increase  of  their 
volume  by  the  apposition  of  homogeneous  particles  in  definite  directions.  In  plants 
the  process  which  we  call  growth  is  much  more  complicated;  and  the  term  is 
employed  in  different  senses,  according  as  we  are  speaking  of  the  growth  of  a  grain 
of  starch  or  of  a  chlorophyll-granule,  of  part  of  a  cell-wall,  of  a  whole  cell,  or  of  a 
multicellular  organ.  The  common  point  in  all  these  processes  is  that  they  depend 
at  last  on  the  intercalation  of  new  micellae  between  those  already  in  existence,  in 
other  words  on  intussusception,  as  has  already  been  explained  in  the  first  section 
of  Book  III.  But  even  in  structures  so  simple  as  grains  of  starch  or  parts  of 
cell-walls,  we  are  met  with  insurmountable  difficulties  when  we  attempt  to  explain 
the  mechanical  process  of  growth  in  all  its  details ;  and  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  by  no  means  enables  us  to  propound  a  connected  theory  of  the 
growth  of  the  entire  cell  or  of  a  multicellular  organ.  We  are  in  fact  at  present 
able  only  to  follow  empirically  the  processes  of  growth  in  detail,  their  causes 
and  results.     After  this  we  may  attempt  to  form  definite   ideas  of  the  separate 


*  Wiirzburger  Mcd.-Phys.  Gcsellschaft.  March  16,  1872:  [also,  Ueb.  Ausschlicssung  der  geo- 
tropischen  and  heliotropis  ,hen  Kriimmungcn  wahrend  des  Wachsens,  Arb.  d.  hot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg, 
II.  2,  1879.    Sachs  calls  the  apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  a  Clinostat.'] 
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sprung  up  successively  in  the  course  of  time,  i.e.  in  a  scries  of  generalia 
cliief  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  given  in  the  lost  chapter  of  t 
It  need  only  be  mentioned  now  that  this  theory  of  the  genesis  of  specific  | 
indicates  the  only  possibility  of  arrivini;  at  an  understanding  of  them  in  ■ 
with  the  laws  of  causality.  At  the  present  time  this  is  piossiUe  only  in  ' 
general  outline. 

The  use  here  made  of  the  terms  'historical'  and  'physical'  may  also  be^ 
from  another  subject  in  the  following  manner.  The  nature  of  the  geolo^ 
ations  of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  consists  can  be  understood  < 
historical  point  of  view,  because  it  is  only  at  particular  spots  and  at  parttd 
that  the  conditions  have  concurred  which  produced,  for  example,  the  Chalk  s 
Red  Sandstone.  The  formation  of  these  rocks  was  dependent  on  ciM 
physical  processes,  which  must  however  have  been  preceded  by  oibi 
changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  these  rocks  should  be  fora 
at  particular  spots  anil  particular  periods.  A  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  c 
contrary,  be  produced  at  any  time,  for  the  necessary  conditions  may  he^ 
brought  together.  Pseudomorphism  of  crj'stals  can  again  be  explained  < 
historical  point  of  view,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  chemical  and  physical 
of  the  substances  are  alone  concerned  In  the  process. 

We  see  therefore— and  this  is  the  object  of  these  remarks—that  tin 
explanation  of  a  natural  phenomenon  does  not  exclude  its  explanation  from 
point  of  view,  but  on  the  contrary  includes  it  where  we  have  to  do  <ri 
phenomena;  and  this  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  those  properties  U 
species  which  have  l>een  acquired  hereditarily  or  historically,  even  when  the 
is  practically  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  inorganic  nature. 

Sect.  13.   Gteneral  Properties  of  the  Qrowing  Farts  of 

the  consideration  o(  this  subject  the  true  crystals  which  are  found  in  o 
entirely  excluded,  since  they  do  not  differ  in  their  general  propeniet 
which  occur  elsewhere.     The  organised  elementary  structures  on  the 
protoplasm,  the  nucleus,  chlorophyll- granules,  starch-grains,  and  the 
bibit  properties  which  distinguish  them  from  all  unorganised  bodies. 

These  organised  bodies  arc,  in  the   first  place,  all  capabU  t^ 
they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  water  or  aqueous  solutions  beiween  \i 
panicles  with  such   force  that  the  panicles  are  forced  apart;    the  irholc 
increases  in  size,  and  can  thus  exercise  considerable  pressure  on  the 
parts.     If  water  is  by  any  means  withdrawn  from  the  body  which  bas 
up,  its  particles  again  approach  one  another,  and  with  such  force  tlai 
strains  may  be  exerted  on  the  adjoining  parts  connected  with  it;  as, for 
shown  in  the  bursting  of  dry  capsules.     The  swelling  and  desiccation  oTi 
parts  may  therefore  cause  change  of  form  in  the  surrounding  parts,  i-t- 
organised  parts.     This  power  of  swelling  is  of  still  greater  imporuncc 
this  process  that  renders  possible  the  interchange  of  sap  beiween  the 
as  well  as  between  whole  masses  of  tissue.'     In  order  that  growth  bj  i 
may  take  place,  the  dissolved  food -materials  must  be  able  to  enter  by 
Iween  the  particles  of  the  growing  structure,  and  the  chemical  procfsKil 
place  there  which  construct  ftom  the  dissolved  food -materials  soW 
intercalated  between  those  already  in  esistence,  and  in  consequcocf 
organic  mass  allers  its  volume  and  form  (see  Book  III.  Sect.  t). 


'  Sre  Na[;cli  11,  .Schwcndcncr,  Dos  Mikroskop.  p.  1^40  •<  •« 
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fflQhial  condition.  The  sensitiveness  of  ihe  leaves  o(  Mi'mpsa  does  not  there- 
:  depend  on  a  change  of  growth  caused  by  the  Irritalion ;  while  the  power  of 
Jrils  to  curl  round  supports  depends,  it  is  Irue,  on  sensitiveness,  but  of  such 
tiaracter  as  to  cause  a  change  in  the  processes  of  growth. 

If  increase  in  volume  is  inclutled  in  the  idea  of  growdi,  as  is  the  case  ia 
inaty  language,  the  rigorously  scieniiiic  use  of  the  word  would  require  special 
; ;  for  if  we  simply  say  that  a  plani  or  a  part  of  a  plant  of  considerable  size 
ws,  this  may  be  accompanied  actually  by  a  decrease  of  ilie  whole  volume.  Thus, 
example,  when  bulbs  sprout  or  seeds  germinate  in  the  air,  the  whole  does  not 
w,  but  only  the  younger  parts  develope  at  the  expense  of  the  older,  which  in 
iiion  give  off  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioside.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
inguish  accurately  llie  growing  parts  from  those  connected  with  them  svhich  do 
grow. 

There  are  however  changes  of  form  in  the  parts  of  plants  which  arc  not  asso- 
ed  with  increase,  and  which  may  even  be  attended  with  decrease  in  volume,  but 
ch  nevertheless  depend  on  a  permanent  and  irreversible  change  of  organisation. 
as,  for  instance,  the  pith,  after  removal  from  the  internodes,  increases  in  length 
days  even  while  it  loses  water  by  evaporation  in  air  lliat  is  not  saturated.  It 
dd  scarcely  seem  convenient  to  exclude  these  and  similar  phenomena  from  the 
i  of  growth;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  dbtinguish  between  growth  with 
1  growth  without  increase  in  volume  ;  in  the  latter  case  growth  consists  in  a  mere 
luge  of  form  which  again  depends  on  an  alteration  of  position  of  the  smallest 
nicies.  Every  case  of  increase  in  volume  of  a  grain  of  starch  or  of  a  cell  must 
t  be  regarded  as  growth,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  caused  by  absorption,  and 
ty  be  reversed  by  loss  of  water ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  growth  in  a  single  cell 
onid  be  associated  with  increase  in  volume,  since  particular  parts  of  the  cell  may 
'nJsh  material  for  the  increase  of  olher  parts.  In  this  case  the  cell  considered  as  a 
lolc  only  changes  its  form ;  and  if  this  change  is  caused  by  internal  organising 
ces,  ii  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  growth.  Those  changes  in  the  form  and 
nme  of  cells  must,  on  the  olher  hand,  be  excluded  from  the  idea  of  growth  which 
Mr  only  occasionally  and  admit  of  being  completely  reversed,  as  is  (he  case  with 
contractile  oi^ans  of  sensitive  and  periodically  motile  leaves. 

-An  error  which  is  constantly  made  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  physiology 
'o  eonfiL^  the  ideas  Growth  and  Nutrilion,  or  to  consider  them  identic.tl.  It  is  no 
i«»fcl  true  that  all  growth  must  be  associated  with  the  conveyance  of  food -materials 
*Bt  growing  parts;  but  these  food-materials  are  usually  withdrawn  from  older  parts 
*^fe  they  were  previously  inactive ;  the  whole  organism,  consisting  of  both  growing 
"  Hon-growing  parts  (for  instance  a  buib  suspended  and  putting  out  leaves  in  the  air), 
**>t  nourished  as  such  from  without.  The  growth  of  certain  parts  is  therefore  no  Indi- 
■~t»  of  nutrition  of  the  whole.  Still  less  necessary  is  the  connection  between  growth 
"  nutrition  from  without ;  the  special  organs  of  nutrition,  the  green  leaves,  do  not 
""^  .ifter  they  arc  mature,  although  they  carry  on  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  two 
*«;esses  may  coincide  both  in  place  and  time.  i.t.  in  the  same  cell;  but  may  also  be 
'***ted  in  both  space  and  time ;  and  this  is  indeed  usually  the  case,  as  his  been  suffi- 
*tly  shown  in  Seel.  ;. 

®»CT.  12.  Various  Causes  of  Growth,  Growth,  like  all  vital  processes,  takes 
^^WHly  when  certain  favourable  external  con<litions  coexist.  These  are  ihe  presence 
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processes,  taking  for  granted  at  the  outset  the  purely  formal  phenomena  of  mor- 
phology, and  regarding  as  the  ultimate  object  of  the  enquiry  the  obtainlDg  an 
insight  into  the  mechanism  of  growth.  If  the  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
must  be  deferred  to  a  distant  future,  it  at  any  rate  lies  within  the  scope  of  this 
work  to  collect  together  the  ascertained  phenomena.  But  even  here  we  meet 
with  the  difficulty  that  no  one  has  as  yet  undertaken  to  limit  the  term  Grcwih  to 
a  definitely  circumscribed  idea.  The  term  is  however  always  employed  in  the  case 
of  plants  and  animals  to  designate  permanent  changes  in  form  or  volume  or  both, 
brought  about  by  internal  causes,  themselves  the  result  of  organisation,  and  in  their 
turn  excited  and  maintained  by  definite  external  causes,  as  heat,  light,  gravitation, 
the  supply  of  food-materials,  water,  &c.  Changes  in  the  form  or  volume  of  parts 
of  plants  that  remain  quite  passive  to  external  forces,  and  in  which  changes  no 
organising  process  cooperates,  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  term  Growth.  Thus, 
for  example,  there  is  no  growth  when  the  form  or  length  of  an  intemode  or  root 
is  altered  by  simple  stretching,  pressure,  twisting,  or  bending  (it  may  be  by  the 
hands).  It  is  quite  possible  however  that  under  certain  circumstances  internal 
changes  might  be  brought  about  by  external  influences  to  which  the  part  of  the 
plant  is  at  first  altogether  passive,  but  which,  combined  with  organising  processes, 
cause  true  growth  or  changes  of  growth.  By  organising  processes  I  understand  those 
internal  changes  which  fulfil  the  two  following  conditions : — firstly,  they  are  caused 
by  the  specific  organisation  of  the  part  of  the  plant,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that 
any  external  influence  can  only  effect  changes  in  accordance  with  it;  secondly, 
they  result  in  a  permanent  change  of  the  organised  part  which  is  not  at  once 
reversed  by  opposite  external  influences.  If,  for  example,  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  above  the  inferior  limit  (see  Sect.  7)  has  caused  an  increase  in  volume 
of  the  embryonic  structures  already  saturated  with  water,  the  parts  will  not  contract 
to  their  previous  volume  when  the  temperature  again  falls  below  this  point,  but  will 
retain  the  increase  acquired  during  the  higher  temperature ;  in  other  words  the 
process  is  not  reversed,  it  only  ceases.  Microscopic  as  well  as  other  kinds  of  ex- 
amination also  show  that  the  internal  organisation  has  undergone  permanent  change 
varying  with  the  specific  properties  of  the  plant.  If  on  the  contrary  a  stem  is 
allowed  to  wither  from  want  of  water,  it  becomes  shorter  and  ceases  to  grow ;  when 
it  again  absorbs  water  it  becomes  longer  and  thicker  and  begins  to  grow.  The 
contraction  on  withering  and  the  lengthening  on  the  absorption  of  water  are  mere 
physical  phenomena ;  but  the  lengthening  and  thickening  of  a  part  resulting  from 
continued  turgescence  may  actually  depend  upon  growth,  the  organisation  of  the 
plant  being  altered  permanently  and  to  an  amount  varying  with  the  species  by  the 
operation  of  the  turgescence.  It  is  again  the  result  of  permanent  and  specific 
change  of  organisation  when  a  tendril,  in  consequence  of  the  light  pressure  of  the 
body  to  which  it  clings,  lengthens  less  on  the  side  in  contact,  more  on  the  opposite 
exposed  side ;  the  curvature  thus  caused  does  not  disappear  if  the  pressure  has 
lasted  long  enough ;  the  whole  phenomenon  is  therefore  one  of  growth.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  the  motile  organ  of  a  3fimosa-\Q2S  bends  downwards  in  consequence 
of  irritation,  and  afterwards  again  bends  upwards,  this  is,  it  is  true,  caused  by  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  the  plant;  but  the  movement  induces  no  change  in  the 
organisaiion  itself,  and  its  effects  are  not  permanent,  the  leaf  soon  returning  to 
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its  original  condition.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  leaves  oi  Mimosa  does  not  there- 
fore depend  on  a  change  of  growth  caused  by  the  irritation ;  while  the  power  of 
tendrils  to  curl  round  supports  depends,  it  is  true,  on  sensitiveness,  but  of  such 
a  character  as  to  cause  a  change  in  the  processes  of  growth. 

If  increase  in  volume  is  included  in  the  idea  of  growth,  as  is  the  case  in 
ordinary  language,  the  rigorously  scientific  use  of  the  word  would  require  special 
care ;  for  if  we  simply  say  that  a  plant  or  a  part  of  a  plant  of  considerable  size 
grows,  this  may  be  accompanied  actually  by  a  decrease  of  the  whole  volume.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  bulbs  sprout  or  seeds  germinate  in  the  air,  the  whole  does  not 
grow,  but  only  the  younger  parts  develope  at  the  expense  of  the  older,  which  in 
addition  give  off  aqueous  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
distinguish  accurately  the  growing  parts  from  those  connected  with  them  which  do 
not  grow. 

There  are  however  changes  of  form  in  the  parts  of  plants  which  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  increase,  and  which  may  even  be  attended  with  decrease  in  volume,  but 
which  nevertheless  depend  on  a  permanent  and  irreversible  change  of  organisation. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  pith,  after  removal  from  the  internodes,  increases  in  length 
for  days  even  while  it  loses  water  by  evaporation  in  air  that  is  not  saturated.  It 
would  scarcely  seem  convenient  to  exclude  these  and  similar  phenomena  from  the 
idea  of  growth;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  growth  with 
and  growth  without  increase  in  volume  ;  in  the  latter  case  growth  consists  in  a  mere 
change  of  form  which  again  depends  on  an  alteration  of  position  of  the  smallest 
particles.  Every  case  of  increase  in  volume  of  a  grain  of  starch  or  of  a  cell  must 
not  be  regarded  as  growth,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  caused  by  absorption,  and 
may  be  reversed  by  loss  of  water ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  growth  in  a  single  cell 
should  be  associated  with  increase  in  volume,  since  particular  parts  of  the  cell  may 
furnish  material  for  the  increase  of  other  parts.  In  this  case  the  cell  considered  as  a 
whole  only  changes  its  form ;  and  if  this  change  is  caused  by  internal  organising 
forces,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  growth.  Those  changes  in  the  form  and 
volume  of  cells  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  excluded  from  the  idea  of  growth  which 
occur  only  occasionally  and  admit  of  being  completely  reversed,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  contractile  organs  of  sensitive  and  periodically  motile  leaves. 

An  error  which  is  constantly  made  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  physiology 
is  to  confuse  the  ideas  Growth  and  Nutrition,  or  to  consider  them  identical.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  all  growth  must  be  associated  with  the  conveyance  of  food-materials 
to  the  growing  parts ;  but  these  food-materials  are  usually  withdrawn  from  older  parts 
where  they  were  previously  inactive ;  the  whole  organism,  consisting  of  both  growing 
and  non-growing  parts  (for  instance  a  bulb  suspended  and  putting  out  leaves  in  the  air), 
is  not  nourished  as  such  from  without.  The  growth  of  certain  parts  is  therefore  no  indi- 
cation of  nutrition  of  the  whole.  Still  less  necessary  is  the  connection  between  growth 
and  nutrition  from  without ;  the  special  organs  of  nutrition,  the  green  leaves,  do  not 
grow  after  they  are  mature,  although  they  carry  on  the  process  of  nutrition.  The  two 
processes  may  coincide  both  in  place  and  time,  i.e.  in  the  same  cell;  but  may  also  be 
separated  in  both  space  and  time ;  and  this  is  indeed  usually  the  case,  as  has  been  suffi- 
ciently shown  in  Sect.  5. 

Sect.  12.  Various  Causes  of  Growth.  Growth,  like  all  vital  processes,  takes 
place  only  when  certain  favourable  external  conditions  coexist.  These  are  the  presence 
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of  assimilated  food-material,  water,  oxygen,  and  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 
Under  these  conditions  individual  cells  or  masses  of  tissue  may  grow,  provided  that 
their  organisation  permits  it.  But  independently  of  these  conditions  there  are  others, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  which,  without  absolutely  causing  or  arresting 
growth,  nevertheless  influence  it;  as  light,  gravitation,  and  pressure.  The  first- 
named  may  be  called  the  necessary,  the  last  the  secondary  conditions  of  growth. 
In  all  growth  all  the  necessary  conditions  must  concur  while  the  secondary  conditioDS 
intervene  only  in  certain  cases,  and  exert  their  modifying  influence  very  diflferently 
on  the  corresponding  parts  of  different  plants. 

The  conditions  spoken  of  as  Necessary  and  Secondary  depend  upon  the  en- 
%ironment  of  the  plant,  and  act  upon  it  from  without  They  may  therefore  be 
described  as  External  Condi/tans  or  causes  of  growth,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Internal  Conditions  dependent  on  the  organisation  of  the  plant  The  existence  of 
the  latter  conditions  is  most  strikingly  manifested  in  the  fact  that  all  parts  of  plants 
are  able  to  grow  only  during  a  certain  time ;  when  this  time — the  period  of  youth 
and  development  —  is  past,  they  no  longer  grow,  even  when  all  the  favourable 
conditions  concur.  This  shows  that  the  internal  organisation  undergoes  changes, 
which  at  length  render  the  continuance  of  growth  impossible.  But  even  in  organs 
which  are  still  growing  a  certain  independence  of  external  circumstances  may  be 
perceived ;  an  Oak-leaf  invariably  grows  differently  from  an  Elm-leaf,  an  Oak-fruit 
from  an  Oak-root.  The  differences  of  these  processes  of  growth  is  at  once  manifest 
in  the  diff^erence  of  form  and  of  the  other  properties  of  the  organ ;  and  no  com- 
bination of  external  circumstances  has  the  power  of  giving  to  a  root,  by  change  in 
its  growth,  the  form  of  a  leaf  or  to  an  Oak-leaf  the  structure  of  an  £lm-leaf.  There 
are  also  certain  internal  conditions  of  growth  which  do  not  decide,  like  the  age  of  an 
organ  and  the  necessary  external  conditions,  whether  growth  shall  take  place,  or  at 
what  rate;  but  determine  how  it  shall  proceed,  and  what  specific  and  determinate 
organisation  shall  be  attained  by  it.  This  latter  circumstance  depends  only  on  the 
parent  plants,  or  in  other  words  on  the  species  or  variety  to  which  it  betongs. 
Descent  determines  the  specific  character  of  the  growth;  all  the  other  conditions 
determine  only  whether  growth  shall  take  place  at  all,  and  with  what  rapidity  and 
energy.  The  innate  internal  conditions  that  regulate  the  nature  of  the  growth  of 
the  plant,  when  once  present  cannot  again  be  destroyed  or  reversed ;  while  thfc  ex- 
ternal conditions  may  be  at  one  time  brought  into  action,  at  another  time  set  aside. 
The  internal  and  external  conditions  of  growth  may  therefore  be  distinguished  as 
the  historical  and  the  physical ;  but  those  properties  of  a  plant  which  have  been 
obtained  historically  are  generally  termed  hereditary.  This  expression  is  not  open 
to  objection  unless  heredity  be  considered,  as  has  recendy  been  done  by  many, 
as  a  kind  of  natural  force  requiring  no  further  analysis.  For  in  distinguishing 
hereditary  conditions  of  growth — i,e,  those  that  have  been  acquired  historically— 
from  physical  ones,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  former  dp  not  also  owe  their  existence 
to  physical  causes,  but  only  that  besides  the  accidental  concurrence  of  physical 
conditions,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  account  certain  characters  which  the 
plant  has  acquired  when  in  the  embryonic  condition  (in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term)  in  the  form  of  definite  specialities  of  organisation  through  the  influence 
of  its  parents. 
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These  suggestions  must  suffice  here.  The  extremely  difficult  question  which 
has  been  raised  may  be  illustrated  by  far-fetched  and  elaborate  explanations,  but 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  external  or  physical  causes  of  growth  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be 
submitted  to  direct  experimental  investigation ;  the  internal  hereditary  causes  must 
be  considered  dmply  as  something  that  exists  and  that  is  in  the  main  unalterable ; 
for  if  it  were  possible  to  change  some  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties 
of  a  tissue  by  means  of  external  influences,  this  could  not  affect  the  true  kernel 
of  the  hereditary  characteristics ;  and  again  conversely,  changes  in  these  hereditary 
peculiarities,  or  variaitons^  are  never  brought  about  by  direct  external  influences, 
bat  only  by  unknown  internal  changes.  Since  therefore  the  specific  peculiarities 
in  the  organisation  of  a  plant  are  something  in  its  nature  that  is  entirely  unknown, 
any  investigation  of  the  processes  of  growth  must  rest  satisfied  with  showing  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  always  associated  with  constant  internal  condition?,  and 
what  visible  changes  are  produced  in  the  processes  of  growth  by  physical  influences. 
We  cannot  therefore  be  astonished  if  in  the  action  of  known  external  causes — 
light,  gravitation,  &c.  —  on  plants,  eflfects  are  produced  which  appear  altogether 
strange  to  one  accustomed  to  examine  purely  physical  processes;  but  this  aston- 
ishment disappears  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  specific  organisation  of  a 
plant  itself  represents  a  complexity  of  causes  which  we  cannot  analyse,  and  there- 
fore are  unable  to  estimate.  It  is  in  the  constant  recognition  of  this  unknown 
factor— which  causes  physiological  effects  to  turn  out  so  entirely  different  from 
purely  physical  ones — that  the  difference  between  physiology  and  physics  consists. 
The  most  striking  mode  however  in  which  the  aggregate  of  conditions  of  growth 
manifests  itself  in  the  inherited  organisation,  is  when  the  same  external  causes  pro- 
duce entirely  opposite  effects  on  plants  belonging  to  different  species  and  even  on 
clifferent  parts  of  the  same  plant. 

To  understand  correctly  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  it  is  also  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  direct  and  indirect  action  of  external  conditions  on  growth. 
For  since  growth  is  always  dependent  primarily  on  the  presence  of  assimilated 
food-materials,  light,  temperature,  or  other  external  conditions  may  indirectly  in- 
fluence growth  by  affecting  the  formation  and  transport  of  the  food-materials. 
But  it  is  also  possible  and  even  probable  that  the  mechanical  process  of  intus- 
susception itself  on  which  growth  is  directly  dependent  may  be  modified  by  those 
and  other  causes  the  influence  of  which  on  growth  is  therefore  in  that  case  a  direct 
One.  The  growth  of  one  part  may  also  be  indirectly  promoted  or  retarded  by  the 
growth  or  the  removal  of  another  part. 

The  unknown  factor  which  exists  in  the  inherited  properties  of  organisms  is  by 
DO  means  without  analogy  in  inorganic  nature.  Chemists  and  physicists  have  also  to 
assume  peculiar  properties  of  elementary  substances.  The  aggregate  of  properties  by 
which  a  particle  of  iron  is  absolutely  distinguished  from  a  particle  of  oxygen  is  as 
unknown  and  much  more  invariable  than  the  aggregate  of  physiological  causes  which 
distinguish  the  inherited  properties  of  an  Oak  from  those  of  a  Pine. 

So  far  as  the  definition  given  above  of  historical  properties  concerns  the  inherited 
specific  peculiarities  of  plants,  the  expression  is  not  a  metaphor  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  but  must  be  taken  in  its  literal  signification.  The 
^>ecific  properties  which  determine  qualitatively  the   growth   of  each    organ    have 
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sprung  up  successively  in  the  course  of  time,  i,e.  in  a  series  of  generations.  The 
chief  evidence  in  favour  of  this  view  will  be  given  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  work. 
It  need  only  be  mentioned  now  that  this  theory  of  the  genesis  of  specific  properties 
indicates  the  only  possibility  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  of  them  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  causality.  At  the  present  time  this  is  possible  only  in  the  most 
general  outline. 

The  use  here  made  of  the  terms  ^historical'  and  ^physical'  may  also  be  ilhistrated 
from  another  subject  in  the  following  manner.  The  nature  of  the  geological  form- 
ations of  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  consists  can  be  understood  only  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  because  it  is  only  at  particular  spots  and  at  particular  times 
that  the  conditions  have  concurred  which  produced,  for  example,  the  Chalk  or  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone.  The  formation  of  these  rocks  was  dependent  on  chemical  and 
physical  processes,  which  must  however  have  been  preceded  by  other  physical 
changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in  order  that  these  rocks  should  be  formed  exactly 
at  particular  spots  and  particular  periods.  A  crystal  of  sodium  chloride  can,  on  the 
contrary,  be  produced  at  any  time,  for  the  necessary  conditions  may  be  artificially 
brought  together.  Pseudomorphism  of  crystals  can  again  be  explained  only  from  a 
historical  point  of  view,  although  it  is  certain  that  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  substances  are  alone  concerned  in  the  process. 

We  see  therefore — ^and  this  is  the  object  of  these  remarks — that  the  historical 
explanation  of  a  natural  phenomenon  does  not  exclude  its  explanation  from  a  physical 
point  of  view,  but  on  the  contrary  includes  it  where  we  have  to  do  with  natural 
phenomena;  and  this  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  those  properties  of  vegetable 
species  which  have  been  acquired  hereditarily  or  historically,  even  when  the  applicatioa 
is  practically  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  inorganic  nature. 

Sect.  13.  General  Properties  of  the  Growing  Farts  of  Plants^.  From 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  the  true  crystals  which  are  found  in  cells  may  be 
entirely  excluded,  since  they  do  not  differ  in  their  general  properties  from  those 
which  occur  elsewhere.  The  organised  elementary  structures  on  the  contrary,  the 
protoplasm,  the  nucleus,  chlorophyll-granules,  starch-grains,  and  the  cell-walls,  ex- 
hibit properties  which  distinguish  them  from  all  unorganised  bodies. 

These  organised  bodies  are,  in  the  first  place,  all  capable  of  swelling ;  i,t, 
they  have  the  power  of  absorbing  water  or  aqueous  solutions  between  their  solid 
particles  with  such  force  that  the  particles  are  forced  apart ;  the  whole  structure 
increases  in  size,  and  can  thus  exercise  considerable  pressure  on  the  surrounding 
parts.  If  water  is  by  any  means  withdrawn  from  the  body  which  has  thus  swollen 
up,  its  particles  again  approach  one  another,  and  with  such  force  that  considerable 
strains  may  be  exerted  on  the  adjoining  parts  connected  with  it ;  as,  for  example,  is 
shown  in  the  bursting  of  dry  capsules.  The  swelling  and  desiccation  of  organised 
parts  may  therefore  cause  change  of  form  in  the  surrounding  parts,  i\e.  in  other 
organised  parts.  This  power  of  swelling  is  of  still  greater  importance,  since  it  is 
this  process  that  renders  possible  the  interchange  of  sap  between  the  individual  cells 
as  well  as  between  whole  masses  of  tissue.'  In  order  that  growth  by  intussusception 
may  take  place,  the  dissolved  food-materials  must  be  able  to  enter  by  imbibition  be- 
tween the  particles  of  the  growing  structure,  and  the  chemical  processes  must  lake 
place  there  which  construct  from  the  dissolved  food-materials  solid  particles  to  be 
intercalated  Ixjtween  those  already  in  existence,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
organic  mass  alters  its  volume  and  form  (see  Book  III.  Sect.  i). 

*  See  Nageli  u.  Schwendencr,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  540  W  stq. 
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A  second  general  property  of  the  organised  parts  of  plants  is  that  they  change 
tiuir  form  when  the  external  conditions  remain  perfectly  unaltered,  internal  changes 
being  the  only  efficient  cause.  Almost  every  process  of  growth  is  associated  with 
change  of  form.  These  facts  may  be  more  briefly  described  by  ascribing  to 
organised  structures  endowed  with  the  power  of  growth  internal  forces  or  plastic 
tendencies,  if  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  term  is  only  used  to  express  a  still 
unresolved  aggregate  of  causes.  As  a  result  of  these  internal  forces,  organised 
itroctures  have  the  power  of  overcoming  resistance.  Thus,  for  example,  plasmodia 
which  are  constantly  altering  their  form  are  able,  notwithstanding  their  gelatinous 
and  very  soft  nature,  to  overcome  their  own  weight,  and  to  creep  up  solid  bodies. 
In  the  same  manner  the  growth  of  the  wood  takes  place  with  such  force  as  to  over- 
come the  very  considerable  pressure  of  the  surrounding  bark. 

But  although  the  internal  causes  of  these  plastic  tendencies  are  able  to  over- 
come certain  obstacles,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  certain  that  growth  is  also  influenced 
by  external  forces,  such  as  pressure,  traction,  stretching,  bending,  &c.,  which  are 
able  to  alter  the  form  of  solid  bodies.  The  observations  which  have  been  made  on 
this  subject  will  be  collected  in  the  following  sections;  but  it  is  in  the  first  place 
necessary  to  define  certain  terms  which  will  frequently  be  employed. 

Like  unorganised  solid  bodies,  those  which  are  organised  oppose  a  greater 
or  less  resistance  to  the  external  forces  which  tend  to  alter  their  form;  and  are 
hence  divided  into  hard  and  soft  bodies.  A  hard  body  is  one  which  offers  con« 
siderable  resistance,  like  many  lignified  or  silicified  cell-walls;  a  soft  body  is  one 
which  offers  very  litde  resistance,  like  protoplasm,  chlorophyll-granules,  or  swollen 
cell-walls  which  have  ceased  growing,  as  gum-tragacanth.  Structures  which  become 
disintegrated  under  pressure  and  traction  rather  than  undergo  any  considerable 
change  of  form  are  brittle^  like  grains  of  starch  or  crystalloids  of  aleurone.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  capable  of  undergoing  considerable  changes  of  form,  whether 
this  take  place  by  pressure  or  traction,  they  are  extensible.  It  is  clear  \h'3X  flexibility 
depends  to  a  certain  extent  on  extensibility,  since  the  side  of  the  bent  part  which 
becomes  concave  is  compressed,  the  convex  side  stretched.  All  these  properties  are 
relative,  and  the  same  body  may  exhibit  different  phenomena  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  external  forces  which  act  upon  it.  Thus,  for  example,  under  a 
Midden  blow  the  apex  of  a  root  behaves  like  a  brittle  body,  and  breaks  easily,  while 
it  is  flexible  if  slowly  bent. 

If  the  form  of  an  extensible  body  has  been  changed  by  pressure,  traction,  or 
bending,  and  if,  when  then  left  to  itself,  it  retains  the  form  to  which  it  has  been 
forced,  it  is  called  inelastic ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  resumes  its  original  form,  it 
is  elastic.  If  the  changes  of  form  produced  by  external  causes  are  small,  they  arc 
usually  completely  reversed  when  the  body  is  left  to  itself,  and  within  these  limits 
the  body  is  perfectly  elastic;  but  if  the  change  of  form  exceeds  certain  limits 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  body  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  force 
has  been  acting,  it  does  not  again  assume  exactly  its  previous  form.  The  greatest 
amount  of  change  which  yet  permits  a  complete  restoration  of  the  original  form 
determines  the  Limit  of  Elasticity  of  the  body  ;  when  this  is  exceeded,  the  stretched 
substance  partially  retains  the  form  which  it  has  been  made  to  assume,  and  the  less 
complete  the  return  to  its  primitive  shape  the  more  imperfect  is  its  elasticity.     It 
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would  appear  as  if  all  bodies  were  imperfectly  elastic  to  any  long-continued  sketch- 
ing or  alteration  of  form,  and  as  if  there  were  no  limit  of  elasticity  in  the  case 
of  very  long-continued  but  weak  external  influence.  In  all  these  points  organised 
bodies,  especially  the  growing  parts  of  plants,  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  as  unor- 
ganised bodies.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  terms  explained  above 
have  reference  only  to  effects  visible  externally ;  the  internal  changes  which  bring 
about  the  same  external  effect  may  be  very  diflferent  in  different  bodies.  Rigidity, 
I.  e.  resistance  to  bending,  depends,  for  example,  evidently  on  very  different  internal 
conditions  in  the  case  of  a  woody  cylinder  and  of  a  succulent  stem  or  root  consist- 
ing mainly  of  parenchyma.  This  is  at  once  experimentally  proved  by  the  woody 
cylinder  becoming  less  flexible  and  even  brittle  from  loss  of  water,  while  the 
flexibility  of  succulent  parenchyma  is  thereby  increased.  This  is  readily  understood 
on  recollecting  that  the  flexibility  of  the  woody  cylinder  depends  on  that  of  the  walk 
of  the  wood- cells,  which  are  not  closed  cavities,  and  therefore  cannot  become  turgid, 
while  the  flexibility  of  parenchymatous  tissue  depends  on  the  change  of  form  of  the 
closed  turgescent  cells,  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the  cell-walls  taking  only 
a  subordinate  part.  Changes  of  form  take  place  however  more  easily  the  le^  the 
turgidity  of  the  cells ;  a  parenchymatous  tissue  may  be  compared  to  an  aggre- 
gation of  bladders  each  of  which  is  full  of  water;  if  they  are  all  turgid  with  water, 
each  bladder  is  tense  and  rigid,  as  also  is  the  whole;  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
contain  only  enough  water  to  fill  without  distending  them,  each  separate  bladder  is 
flaccid,  as  also  is  the  whole,  which  can  therefore -be  bent  in  any  direction.  A  mass 
of  parenchyma  may  therefore  be  stiff  and  rigid  even  if  its  cell- walls  are  thin  and 
very  flexible,  if  only  they  are  firm  enough  not  to  give  way  from  the  pressure  of  the 
water  which  stretches  them,  or  to  allow  it  to  filter  through.  The  flexibility  and  elas- 
ticity of  the  moist  cell-wall  cannot  however  be  compared  directly  with  these  pro- 
perties in  a  perfectly  dry  cell-wall  or  a  strip  of  metal,  as  Nageli  and  Schwendener 
(/.  c,  p.  399)  have  already  shown.  *  If  we  consider  first  of  all,'  they  say,  '  a  frag- 
ment of  moist  cell-wall,  say  a  lamella  of  the  thallus  of  Caulerpa,  a  bast-fibre 
thickened  so  that  the  cell-cavity  has  disappeared,  a  spiral  vessel,  and  so  forth,  it  is 
proved  by  their  behaviour  to  polarised  light  that  stretchings,  bendings,  and  other 
similar  forces  do  not  perceptibly  change  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  crys- 
talline micellae,  but  that  only  the  distance  of  the  micellae  themselves  from  one 
another  is  increased  or  diminished.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  known  that  water 
is  retained  in  the  moist  cell-walls  with  great  force;  and  microscopic  examination 
has  shown  that  it  cannot  be  forced  out  by  bending  or  by  compression  of  the  part 
No  other  hypothesis  is  therefore  possible,  except  that  the  amount  of  water  in  a  tense 
cell-wall  is  the  same  as  in  one  in  a  neutral  condition.  The  particles  of  water  are 
therefore  merely  displaced  by  external  forces,  but  are  not  forced  out ;  they  move, 
for  example,  with  the  bending  of  the  part  from  the  concave  to  the  convex  side,  but 
afterwards  fill  up  as  completely  as  before  the  micellar  interstices  of  the  substance; 
and,  since  the  sum  of  their  tensions  is  but  slightly  altered,  also  occupy  nearly  the 
same  space.  If  the  same  reasoning  is  applied  to  tissues  without  intercellular  spaces 
and  filled  with  sap,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  cell-walls  are  not  susceptible 
of  change  of  volume  any  more  than  in  the  previous  case.  The  same  is  the  case 
also  with  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cells.     The   only  question   now  remaining  is 
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whether  the  changes  of  tension  which  are  caused  by  external  forces  modify  the 
permeability  of  the  cell-walls  at  least  in  places.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  when 
a  tissae  is  compressed — since  the  hydrostatic  pressure  (turgidity)  is  in  no  case 
decreased  by  it,  but  the  resistance  of  the  cell-wall  weakened ' — a  part  of  the  cell- 
fluid  must  obviously  be  forced  out,  until  the  hydrostatic  'pressure  has  again  reached 
an  equilibrium  with  the  diminished  resistance  of  the  cell-walls.  In  the  same 
manner  the  effect  of  traction  on  a  tissue  must  be  to  cause  an  influx  of  water 
into  it,  or,  if  this  is  prevented,  the  formation  of  an  empty  spaced  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  changes  of  tension  which  occur  in  plants  have  no  perceptible 
influence  on  permeability,  the  tissues  simply  possess  the  properties  of  moist  cell- 
walls  ;  in  any  condition  of  tension '  they  always  occupy  the  same  space  *,* 

In  order  to  understand  many  of  the  phenomena  now  to  be  described,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  changes  which  a  cell  filled  with  sap 
undergoes  in  reference  to  its  turgidity  when  it  is  compressed  or  stretched  or 
simply  bent  by  external  forces.  By  Turgidity  we  understand  the  hydrostatic  pres- 
sure which  the  water  absorbed  by  endosmose  exercises  equally  on  all  sides  on  the 
cell-wall,  and  which  reacts  on  the  contents  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  •of  the 
Cell-wall;  so  that  in  a* turgid  cell,  while  the  cell-wall  is  stretched,  the  contents 
are  compressed.  A  clear  conception  of  this  state  of  mutual  tension  of  the  cell- 
wall  and  cell-contents  may  be  obtained  by  closing  a  short  wide  glass  tube  at  one 
end  with  a  firm  fresh  bladder  free  from  holes,  pouring  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sugar  or  gum,  and  finally  closing  also  the  other  end  with  a  thick  bladder.  This 
artificial  cell,  placed  in  water,  absorbs  it  by  endosmose  with  great  force ;  the  pieces 
of  bladder  which  were  previously  stiff*  and  tense  arch  into  a  hemispherical  form 
and  offer  great  resistance  to  pressure.  If  a  hole  is  punctured  by  a  fine  needle  in 
the  bladder,  a  jet  of  fluid  several  feet  in  height  springs  from  it.  The  force  which 
drives  out  the  fluid  with  such  violence  is  the  elasticity  of  the  stretched  bladder ; 
but  the  cause  which  brings  this  elasticity  into  play  is  the  endosmotic  attraction  for 
water  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  cell. 

If  we  suppose  in  the  case  of  a  vegetable  cell  enclosed  on  all  sides  a  degree  of 
turgidity  sufficient  to  stretch  the  cell-wall  perceptibly,  but  leaving  it  still  capable 
of  further  tension  without  bursting,  and  if  this  cell-wall  is  supposed  to  be  extensible 
and  elastic — as  is  especially  the  nature  of  growing  and  non-lignified  cell-walls — the 
question  presents  itself : — What  changes  does  the  turgidity  of  the  cell  undergo  when 
it  is  stretched  or  compressed  by  external  forces  or  otherwise  altered  in  form  ?  This 
question  can  be  sufficiently  answered  for  our  purpose  by  the  simple  contrivance 
represented  in  Fig.  478.  AT  is  a  wide  and  thick  india-rubber  tube  to  which  the  glass 
tube  .S",  closed  at  gy  acts  as  a  stopper.  After  filling  K  with  water,  the  glass-tube  R^ 
open  below  at  o^  is  fixed  in  and  firmly  fastened,  the  level  of  the  water  standing 

*  These  words  arc  not  clearly  intelligible.  Turgidity  or  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  always 
increased,  as  we  shall  see  directly,  by  pressure  from  without  on  a  turgid  cell;  its  resistance  to 
filtration  may  in  this  manner  be  at  length  entirely  overcome. 

'  Of  course  only  when  the  cell-wall  does  not  become  folded. 

'  By  tension  is  here  clearly  meant  bending,  stretching,  or  pressure  from  external  forces. 

*  The  discussion  given  on  p.  354  of  the  work  quoted  with  respect  to  the  alteration  of  th6 
micellar  structure  of  cell-walls  by  violent  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  is  of  no  importance  for  our 
present  purpose. 
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somewhere  about  n  in  the  thin  drawn-out  upper  end  of  the  tube.  In  order  to  give 
to  the  india-rubber  tube,  which  here  represents  the  cell-wall,  a  sufficient  tension  from 
the  outset,  it  is  convenient  to  mike  the  thin  end  of  the  tube  R  Uam  30  to  30  cm. 
long,  and  to  raise  the  level  «  in  proportion.  The  wide  part  of  i?  is  fixed  in  a 
holder,  so  that  the  cell  hangs  dovm.  A  condition  of  equilibrium  is  thus  estat^shed 
between  ibe  elasticity  of  the  india-rubber  tube  and  the  hydrostatic  pressare  which 
can  be  compared  with  the  lurgidity  of  the  vegetable  cell;  and  in  this  condition  the 
water-level  stands  at  n.  If  the  tube  S  is  now  pulled  downwanls,  the  elastic  tube 
is  lengthened  and  at  the  same  time  made  narrower,  but  the  amount  of  space  enclosed 
by  it  is  increased,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  falling  of  the 
water-level  n  in  the  narrow  glass  tube.  If  on  the  other 
hand  the  glass  tube  .S'  is  pushed  up  and  the  india-rubber 
tube  thus  compressed  without  any  bending  or  creasing 
taking  place  in  K,  the  space  enclosed  by  the  tube  K  is 
diminished,  as  is  shown  by  the  rising  of  the  water-level  n. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  when  the  tube  K  is  bent  in 
any  way,  or  when  it  is  compressed  on  any  side'. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  upper  glass  tube  It  were  dosed 
at  n  so  as  to  prevent  a  rise  or  fall  of  the  water4evel,  any 
change  which  p;^viously  caused  a  rise  of  the  level  wonld 
now  occa^on  an  increase  of  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
vice  versd.  It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  in  a  closed 
and  turgid  cell  any  pressure  acting  from  without  w  any 
curvature  increases  the  turgidity,  while  any  stretching  of 
the  cell  diminishes  it.  If  we  imagine  a  straight  succulent 
stem  or  a  growing  root  to  be  bent,  the  cells  on  the  con- 
vex ^de  will  be  stretched,  those  on  the  concave  side  com- 
pressed, and  the  lurgidity  will  be  diminished  in  proportion 
in  the  former  and  increased  in  the  latter.  This  resuh  is 
very  clearly  confirmed  if  a  very  succulent  rapidly  growing 
intemode  of  the  Grape-Vine  is  slowly  but  firmly  bent  till 
it  descriljes  about  a  semicircle.  It  will  be  observed  thai 
during  the  bending  a  number  of  small  drops  of  water 
escape  in  rows  from  the  epidermis  on  the  concave  com- 
Fin.i;s.-iM,pu.tu,f»iiiuiiniini  prcsscd  and  shortened  side.  It  is  indifferent  whether  ibey 
J^Jd'hJm'n^'di^i'S!!^^™'  escape  through  fissures  or  are  forced  out  through  thecell- 
'™'"'  walls;  in  either  case  they  show  that  the  cells  displays 

higher  degree  of  turgidity  on  the  concave  compressed  side  than  when  the  intemode 
was  straight. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  if  we  would  keep  clear  of  uncertain 
speculations,  the  considerations  now  given  must  be  considered  as  by  no  means 
complete ;  but  they  are  sufficient  to  draw  the  attention  to  conditions  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  growii^  parts  of  plants  when 
they  are  subject  to  pressure,  traction,  bending,  and  so  forth,  from  external  forces. 


'  S«e  also  Pfefler,  Phyuol.  Untei^  1S73.  p.  1 2t. 
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But  if  these  internal  changes  are  for  the  time  left  out  of  account,  the  purely  external 
effect  of  the  forces  already  mentioned  is  deserving  of  greater  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  received*.  It  would  be  of  essential  service,  for  instance,  to  ascertain  at 
what  point  a  growing  internode,  root,  leaf,  &c.  possesses  the  greatest  extensibility, 
flexibility;  and  elasticity,  and  whether  this  point  coincides  or  not  with  that  of  the 
most  vigorous  growth,  and  how  perfect  is  the  elasticity  of  the  part ;  and  so  forth. 
We  shall  see  that  even  somewhat  crude  observations  in  this  direction  afford  results 
which  enable  us  to  remove  old  errors  and  avoid  new  ones. 

Compared  with  the  extensibility  of  mature  internodes  and  parts  of  intemodes, 
that  of  rapidly  gro\*'ing  parts  is  very  considerable,  but  their  elasticity,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  very  imperfect  But  the  greater  the  development  of  the  wood  of  a  growing 
part,  the  greater  is  its  elasticity  and  the  less  its  extensibility.  In  young  non-lignified 
roots,  on  the  contrary,  the  resistance  to  bending  is  greater  in  the  youngest  than  in 
the  older  parts,  especially  those  whose  growth  in  length  has  long  been  completed. 
The  extremities  of  roots,  very  young  leaves,  and  the  ends  of  stems  still  enclosed 
in  the  bud,  are  generally  brittle  under  a  blow  or  pressure,  but  pliable  and  plastic  to 
long-continued  action  of  this  kind,  a  condition  that  gives  place  during  growth  to 
an  increasing  resistance  to  sudden  blows,  which  is  in  the  first  place  due  to  in- 
crease of  extensibility,  afterwards  to  increase  of  elasticity. 

In  rapidly  growing  stems,  leaves,  and  roots,  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  easily  over- 
stepped even  by  momentary  flexion;  and  they  always  retain  afterwards  a  slight 
though  distinct  curvature.  It  is  often  even  possible,  especially  with  roots  and  slender 
intemodes,  to  give  them  any  desired  form  by  repeated  bending  with  the  fingers  in 
different  directions,  like  a  thread  of  wax  or  a  red-hot  iron  wire,  without  the  power 
of  growth  being  at  all  injured  by  the  process.  This  effect  is  attained  with  greater 
certainty  by  exerting  on  the  growing  structure  a  flexion  which  is  prolonged  although 
small  in  amount.  Thus  the  pedicels  of  many  flowers  are  bent  downwards  by  their 
weight,  and  retain  this  curvature  even  when  the  weight  is  removed,  until  a  new  con- 
dition of  growth  imparts  greater  elasticity  and  firmness  to  the  tissues :  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation  they  then  grow  more  rapidly  on  the  lower  side,  become 
upright,  and  raise  up  the  still  greater  weight  of  the  fruit;  as  is  strikingly  seen 
in  Fritillaria  imperialis,  Anemone  praUmis^  and  many  other  plants  with  pendent 
flowers  and  erect  fruits.  In  other  cases  again  the  curvature,  which  was  at  first 
due  merely  to  external  causes,  becomes  permanent  and  fixed  in  tlie  tissue  itself 
by  the  processes  of  growth,  as  in  the  fruit-stalks  of  Solanum  Dulcamara, 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  this  class  is  that  a  lateral  blow  below  a 
growing  internode  causes  it  to  assume  a  curvature  in  the  direction  assumed  by  the 
internode  at  the  moment  of  impact.  The  same  thing  occurs  when  the  upper  part  of 
a  shoot  is  taken  in  the  band  and  a  curvature  imparted  to  it  similar  to  that  caused  by 
the  blow.  The  upper  part  acquires  in  consequence  a  pendent  position,  which  may 
however  be  again  neutralised  by  subsequent  growth. 

There  has  been  as  yet  no  exact  or  detailed  investigation  of  the  elasticity  of 
growing  shoots,  roots,  and  leaves;  and  the  enquiry  is,  as  I  have  convinced  myself, 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty.     Observations  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  study 


*  See  A.  P.  De  Candollc,  Physiologic  Vcgctalc,  vol.  I.  p.  11. 
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some  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetation  to  be  described  in  this  chapter  can  however 
be  made  with  the  simplest  methods  and  apparatus. 

(a)  Extetisibility  <if  growing  Intemodes,    The  upper  and  lower  end  of  an  intemode 

•   of  a  freshly  cut  fragment  of  a  stem  were  marked  with  Indian  ink.     The  shoot  was 

held  above  and  below  the  marks,  laid  on  a  micrometer  graduated  to  millimetres,  and 

stretched  as  strongly  as  possible  without  breaking  ^     The  result  is  shown  in  the 

annexed  table: — 


Nam^. 

Original  length 

Amount  of  temponry 

Amount  of  peniu< 

A^IMIlVt 

of  intemode. 

elongmtion. 

Dcnt  doacatioa. 

r. 

Cimici/uga  racemoja 

396  mm. 

6'8  p.c. 

35  pc 

3. 

Sambucus  nigra 

26 

180 

5*4 

The  next  older  interhode 

65 

3-1 

i-i 

A  still  older  intemode 

115 

•8 

'O 

3. 

Aristolocbia  Sipbo 

102*5 

4*4 

I'D 

The  next  older  intemode 

342 

2*2 

•4 

4. 

Aristolocbia  Sipbo 

33'5 

IO-4 

1-5 

The  next  older  intemode 

252-5 

1-8 

•4 

5. 

Aristolocbia  Sipbo 

71*5 

6-3 

3*5 

The  next  older  intemode 

226 

2-6 

•8 

Imperfect  as  was  the  method  of  observation,  these  figures  nevertheless  show  (i)  that 
growing  intemodes  are  highly '  extensible,  (2)  that  extensibility  decreases  with  age, 
(3)  that  elasticity  increases  with  age. 

(b)  Elasticity  to  flexion  qf  gro^wing  Intemodes,  Intemodes  of  fresh  turgescent  shoots 
were  cut  off,  and  bent  on  a  card  on  which  concentric  circles  were  drawn;  the  axis 
of  the  intemode  was  made  to  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible  with  one  of  the  circles; 
the  radius  of  this  circle  is  recorded  in  the  following  table  as  the  raditu  qf  curwomre. 
The  intemode  was  then  left  to  itself,  and  its  permanent  curvature  determined  in  the 
same  manner.  The  branch  was  then  bent  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on,  as  shown 
by  the  table.  The  intemode  was  finally  laid  with  its  concave  side  on  the  measuring 
rod  and  pressed  straight  on  to  it. 


Length  of  the 

Radius  of 

Radius  of  cur> 

Thickness  of 

Name. 

curvature 

vaturc  when 

the  middle  part 

^     UllCruUUC* 

when  bent. 

left  to  itself. 

of  the  intemode. 

Valeriana  officinalis  ;  stalk  of 

young  inflorescence. 

Before  bending    . 

200  mm. 

cm. 

cm. 

6  mm. 

I.  Bent     . 

— 

4 

13 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct. 

4 

21 

« 

3.  Bent  as  in  (i) 

— 

4 

23 

4.  Bent  as  in  (2) 

— 

4 

24 

Straightened         ,        .        . 

201*5 

— 



Cimicifuga  racemosa.     Before 

bending        .... 

165 



5 

I.  Bent     .... 

5 

19 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct. 

5 

22 

Straightened 

165-5 

— 



Heracleum   sibiricum ;    stalk    of 

umbel.     Before  bending 

165-5 

— 



5 

I.  Bent     .... 

5 

18 

2.  Bent  in  opposite  direct. 

5 

23 

*  This  somewhat  primitive  method  of  stretching,  which  of  course  does  not  furnish  an  exact 
measure  of  the  extensibility  of  different  intemodes,  was  employed  because  stretching  by  means  of 
weights  necebsitales  fastening  the  shoot,  which  is  attended  with  great  inconveniences. 
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Name. 

3.  Bent  as  in  (i) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (2) 
Straightened 

Vitis  'vmiftra;  young  internode 
Before  bending    • 
I.  Bent    • 
9.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 

3.  Bent  as  in  (i) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (a) 
Straightened 

FHis  vinjfera ;  older  internode. 
Before  bending    • 
I.  Bent    . 
a.  Bent  in  opposite  direct 

3.  Bent  as  in  (i) 

4.  Bent  as  in  (a) 
Straightened 


Leni^ofthe 
internode. 


167*0 
47-5 


Radius  of 

curvature 

when  bent 

5 
5 


Radius  of  cur* 
vature  when 
lefttoitsell 

aa 


Thiclcness  of 

the  middle  part 

of  the  internode. 


5-8 


a 
2 
a 
a 


4 
6 

6 
9 


47-5 
133-8 


r>{v 


4 
4 
4 
4 


8 

17 
II 

35 


7  /^-'^i'  "4S 

IG  >/ •»       ■"'  -      ■'►>- 


V  ".'A  ,    ..» 


133-0 


These  examples,  selected  from  a  long  series  of  observations,  show: — (i)  that 
growing  intemodes  are  very  flexible,  (2)  that  after  bending  they  do  not  altogether 
recover  their  straightness,  or  that  the  elasticity  of  curvature  is  imperfect;  (3)  that 
repeated  bendings  constantly  in  opposite  directions  leave  progressively  smaller  ourva- 
tures*;  (4)  that  one  vigorous  bending,  and  to  a  still  greater  extent  repeated  ones 
in  opposite  directions,  leave  the  internode  flaccid,  or  deprive  it  of  its  rigidity  (of 
which  no  special  account  is  taken  in  the  table) ;  and  (5)  in  the  case  of  the  three  first 
examples,  that  an  internode  bent  first  in  one  and  then  in  another  direction  lengthens 
slightly,  while  in  the  case  of  the  two  last  there  was  no  lengthening,  but  in  one  even 
a  perceptible  contraction. 

(r)  Change  of  length  of  the  concave  and  convex  sides  tf  a  bent  internode.  Here 
again,  as  in  paragraph  ^,  the  bending  was  done  by  the  hands,  and  measured  by  the 
radius  of  curvature  on  a  card  on  which  concentric  circles  were  drawn.  The  original 
length,  as  well  as  those  of  the  sides  which  remain  concave  and  convex  after  the  object 
is  left  to  itself,  were  measured  by  means  of  a  carefully  applied  strip  of  card  divided 
into  millimetres.  In  order  to  get  a  great  difference  between  the  concave  and  convex 
sides,  very  thick  intemodes  were  selected,  and  their  thickness  measured  in  the 
middle. 


Name. 

Silphium  petfoliatum 
13'amm.  thick. 

Before  bending 

Bent        .        .        •        • 

Bent  in  opposite  direct.  . 

Straightened    . 
Ligularia  macropbylla 
7*5  mm.  thick. 

Before  bending 

Bent       •        •        .        . 

Bent  again 

Bent  in  opposite  direct.  . 


Length  of 
internode. 


Radius  of 

curvature 

whenbenL 


Radius  of 
curvature 
when  left 
to  itself. 


Cootraction 

of  the 

concave  side 


Leni^hening 

of  the 
convex  side. 


185  mm. 


185 


199 


14  cm. 

a6cm. 

I  mm. 

a  mm 

14 

30 

I 

1-5 

5 

6 


17 
13 
30 


3-5 

4 

35 

4*5 

•5 

1*5 

*  The  curvature  is  less  the  greater  the  radius  of  curvature. 
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These  observations  show,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  permanent  cnrvature 
of  an  internode  is  connected  with  a  permanent  contraction  of  the  concave  and 
lengthening  of  the  convex  side. 

(//)  As  to  the  Distribution  of  Extensibility  in  growing  shoots,  the  obseryations  of 
de  Vries^  lead  to  this  result,  that  in  growing  strongly  turgescent  shoots  a  maximum 
of  extensibility  and  of  flexibility  exists  immediately  below  the  terminal  bud.  From 
this  point  they  diminish  as  the  distance  from  it  increases,  and  therefore  also  with 
the  age  of  the  parts.  This  statement  holds  good  independently  of  the  age  of  the 
growing  shoots. 

(e)  Sudden  curvature  of  grooving  shoots  from  a  blow  or  concussion.  If  upright  growing 
shoots^  are  suddenly  and  violently  struck  below  at  a  point  where  growth  has  ceased, 
the  curvature  thus  caused  advances  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  wave,  so  that  immediately 
after  the  blow  has  been  given  to  the  lower  part  the  apex  of  the  shoot  is  strongly  bent, 
the  concavity  of  the  curvature  lying  on  the  side  from  which  the  blow  -was  received. 
The  elasticity  of  the  bent  part  causes  the  apex  to  spring  back  immediately;  but  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  elasticity  is  very  imperfect,  the  shoot  retains  a  part  of  its  curvature. 
As  soon  as  the  shoot  has  come  to  rest  after  some  oscillations,  it  may  be  obserred  that 
below  the  apex,  where  the  shoot  is  most  flexible  to  an  ordinary  passive  curvature,  a 
permanent  curvature  is  established,  the  apex  bending  over,  and  always  on  that  side 
fro  n  which  the  blow  was  received.  In  many  cases  this  phenomenon  is  produced  by 
a  single  blow-  from  a  stick,  as  e,  g,  in  Fagopyrunty  Lytbrum^  and  Senecio^  flower-stalks 
of  Digitalis,  Cimicifuga,  jlconitum,  &c. ;  in  more  rigid  stems  which  are  less  flexible  and 
more  elastic  at  the  corresponding  part,  the  bending  over  of  the  apex  does  not  take 
place  till  after  three  or  four  or  even  from  twenty  to  fifty  blows  have  been  given  to  the 
lower  woody  part ;  the  amount  of  curvature  also  varies  in  different  plants.  If  shoots 
are  cut  off  low  down  so  that  a  woody  piece  which  has  ceased  to  grow  can  be 
taken  in  the  hand,  and  the  shoot  made  to  oscillate  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards, 
it  assumes,  when  it  comes  to  rest,  a  distinct  curvature  below  the  apex  in  the  regioa 
of  greatest  flexibility.  The  plane  of  curvature  coincides  with  that  in  which  the 
oscillations  take  place,  and  the  apex  may  bend  to  either  side;  but  the  permanent 
curvature  will  always  be  concave  on  the  side  on  which  the  oscillations  were 
strongest.  If  finally  a  rooting  shoot  or  one  firmly  held  in  the  hand  receives 
repeated  lateral  blows  at  its  summit,  that  is,  above  the  most  flexible  part,  a  perma- 
nent curvature  is  produced  in  this  region,  but  it  is  in  this  case  convex  to  the  side 
from  which  the  blows  came. 

In  all  the  cases  which  I  have  described  the  position  of  the  permanent  curvature 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  strongest  curvature,  even  if  acquired  only  momentarily 
by  the  shoot.  The  appearance  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  the  shoot  were  taken  in 
the  hand  and  then  strongly  bent  once,  or  as  if  it  were  repeatedly  bent  backwards 
and  forwards,  but  more  strongly  in  one  direction.  Mere  concussions  which  produce 
no  strong  flexion  of  the  shoot  cause  no  permanent  curvature;  if  shoots  are 
enclosed  in  glass  tubes  and  violent  impulses  repeatedly  imparted  to  them  by  jerking 
the  tubes  upwards  or  swinging  them  from  side  to  side  no  change  is  visible  when 
the  shoots  are  removed  from  the  tube. 

If  the  part  of  a  shoot  susceptible  of  curvature  is  marked  with  ink  in  equidistant 
divisions,  and  is  then  made  to  oscillate  by  blows  below  this  part,  the  convex  side 
of  the    permanent    curvature    is    found  to  have  become  longer,  the    concave  side 


*  Ueber  die  Dehnbarkeit  wachsender  Sprosse,  Arb.  des  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  Bd.  I,  1874. 

*  The  phenomenon  here  described  was  first  observed  and  studied  by  Hofmeister  (Jahrb.  fur 
wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  II,  i860);  and  a  few  important  corrections  of  his  description  were  given  by 
Prillieux  (Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  s«?r.  5,  vol.  IX).  The  statements  here  made,  which  confirm  the  previous 
observations  in  all  essential  points,  while  differing  from  them  in  a  few  others,  are  entirely  based  on 
my  own  observations. 
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shorter,  precisely  in  accordance  with  the  phenomena  described  in  paragraphs  6  and  ^^ 
For  the  measurements  in  the  following  table  as  thick  shoots  as  possible  were  used, 
since  they  give  considerable  differences  in  length  between  the  convex  and  concave 
sides  even  when  the  curvature  is  slight.  The  measurements  were  made  with  strips 
of  card  graduated  in  millimetres,  and  which  I  applied  closely  to  the  concave  and 
convex  sides. 


^^    at          ■ 

Approzinute 

Lengthening 

Contraction 

Name. 

Ongiml 

i ^m 

nuUusof 

of  the 

of  the 

leogth. 

cunrature. 

convex  side. 

concave  side. 

Silpbium  petfoliatwn 

152  mm. 

18  cm. 

3*4  P.C. 

CO  p.c. 

do.          do.  .        • 

I30 

— 

17 

•6 

Maeltya  eordata  . 

87-5 

7 

2-3 

17 

do.          do.  . 

104 

24 

•5 

15 

P.ofygmtmm  Fagafyrum 

63 

8 

2*1 

1-6 

HeliontJbiu  tuberosus 

98 

— 

20 

1*4 

FaUriana  exaltata 

150 

32 

•8 

7 

do.          do.  . 

no 

— 

•7 

2*1 

Fit  it  vifijfera 

149 

6-10 

1*3 

20 

The  permanent  curvature  which  remains  after  violent  oscillations  of  a  shoot,  or 
the  Curvature  of  CcncusjioHy  is  the  result  of  a  lengthening  of  the  convex  an  J  a 
simultaneous  shortening  of  the  concave  side.  A  proof  is  thus  afforded  that  the 
whole  phenomenon  is  dependent  on  the  very  imperfect  elasticity  and  the  great 
flexibility  of  the  region  that  is  capable  of  flexion*.  A  shoot  bent  in  this  way  shows 
the  same  changes  as  one  that  is  simply  bent  between  the  hands.  This  result 
would  not  be  at  all  altered  were  it  found,  in  harmony  with  what  was  said  in  para- 
gnqdi  ^,  that  the  concave  side  was  also  sometimes  slightly  lengthened,  since  it  is 
stretched  by  the  recoil  of  the  oscillations;  and  this  elongation  is  not  always  entirely 
neutralised.  Prillieux  has  compared  this  curvature  to  that  of  a  lead-wire  fixed  to 
an  elastic  support,  when  the  support  was  struck ;  he  was  unable  however  to  see 
the  reason  why  the  older  and  younger  parts  of  the  shoot  did  not  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomenon. In  the  older  parts  this  depends  on  their  more  perfect  elasticity,  in  the 
younger  on  their  smaller  flexibility,  and  on  the  circumstance  that  they  are  not 
strongly  bent,  but  are  only  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  oscillations  of 
the  lower  and  more  flexible  parts. 

The  subsequent  neutralisation  of  the  curvature  by  growth  must  depend  first  of 
all  on  the  increase  of  turgidity  in  the  concave  and  its  diminution  in  the  convex 
side,  and  on  the  growth  being  consequently  promoted  in  the  former.  This  may 
be  assisted  also  by  the  secondary  effect  of  elasticity,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
stretched  epidermis  of  the  convex  side  shortens,  while  the  compressed  tissues  of 
the  concave  side  expand. 

Sect.  14. — Causes  of  the  oondition  of  Tension  in  Plants.  The  elasticity 
of  the  organised  parts  of  plants  results  in  tension  chiefly  from  the  operation  of  three 
causes;  viz,  (i)  the  turgidity,  in  other  words  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  contents 
of  the  cell  on  the  cell- wall;  (2)  the  swelling  and  contraction  of  the  cell-walls  when 


^  According  to  Hofmeister  all  the  sides  of  the  shoot  become  longer.  He  calculated  the  length 
of  the  curve  which  he  took  for  an  arc  of  a  circle ;  and  Prillieux  measured  only  the  concave  side,  which 
he  found  to  be  always  shorter ;  the  contraction  of  the  whole  shoot,  1.  e.  of  its  neutral  axis,  cannot 
however  be  inferred  from  that  of  the  concave  side.  The  thickening  which,  according  to  Hofmeister, 
should  take  place,  if  the  shoot  becomes  longer  on  all  sides,  I  consider  cannot  be  demonstrated,  in 
consequence  of  the  extremely  small  change  in  diameter  which  takes  place  in  such  cases. 

*  Compare  the  different  description  given  by  Hofmeister  in  his  paper  On  the  Bending  of  the 
Succulent  Parts  of  Plants,  in  the  Berichte  der  kon.  sachs.  Ges.  der  Wiss.,  1859. 

3  E  2 
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they  imbibe  or  lose  water ;  and  (3)  the  changes  in  volume  and  form  caused  by  (he 
growth  of  the  cells. 

I.  Turgidiiy,    The  force  by  which  water  is  drawn  by  endosmotic  attraction* 
to  the  cell  from  the  parts,  that  surround  it  is  not  merely  sufficient  to  fill  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  cell-wall,  but  also  to  enlarge  it,  the  increasing  amount  of  sap  dis- 
tending the  cell-wall  until  its  elasticity  is  brought  into  equilibrium  with  the  endos- 
motic absorption.     In  this  condition  the  cell-wall  is  stretched  to  its  full  capacity, 
or  the  cell  is  turgid.     If  the  cell  loses  a  portion  of  its  water  by  transpiration  or  by 
neighbouring  cells  withdrawing  it,  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  decreased  and  the 
volume  of  the  cell  diminished.   The  hydrostatic  pressure  produced  by  the  endosmotic 
action  of  the  cell-wall  acts  from  within   and  is  the  same  at  all  points  within  the 
small  cell-cavity;  but  this  does  not  prevent  different  points  of  the  cell-wall  stretch- 
ing and  contracting  in  different  degrees  as  the  turgidity  increases,  in  consequence  of 
local  variations  in  extensibility.     Hence  not  only  may  the  volume  but  also  the  form 
of  the  cell  be  changed  by  turgidity.     The  greater  the  tension  between  the  cell- 
wall  and  its  contents,  in  other  words  the  greater  its  turgidity,  the  greater  is  the 
resistance   offered  by  the  cell  to  external   forces  which  tend  to  alter  its  form  by 
pressure,  but  the  more  readily  does  it  burst  in  consequence.     If  the  cell  loses  so 
much  water  that  the  space  enclosed  by  the  flaccid  cell-wall  is  no  longer  filled,  it  may 
become  folded  inwards  by  the  external  pressure  of  the  air  or  of  the  surrounding 
water,  and  in  this  case  the  cell  is  said  to  collapse ;  if  the  cell-wall  is  thick,  firm,  and 
inflexible,  a  tension  of  an  opposite  character  to  turgidity  takes  place  in  the  cell 
Since  turgidity  is  nothing  but  the  mutual  tension  of  the  cell-wall  and  contents,  or 
a  state  of  equilibrium  between   endosmotic  absorption  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
cell- wall,  it  is  evident  that  only  closed  cells,  i,  t,  such  as  have  no  orifices,  can  be 
turgid     The  micellar  interstices  through  which  the  water  set  in  motion  by  endos- 
mose  forces  its  way  into  the  cells  are  essentially  different  from  pores ;  the  former  are 
so  small  that  their  diameter  is  completely  under  the  control  of  molecular  forces, 
while   even  the  smallest  pore  withdraws  at  least  the  middle  portion    of  its  space 
from  the  influence  of  the  molecular  action  of  the  substance  that  bounds  it.     Micro- 
scopic openings,  like  the  pores  of  bordered  pits,  are  orifices  of  this  latter  kind,  and 
are  excessively  large  compared  with  the  micellar  interstices  through  which  endosmose 
acts.     Cells  with  pits  penetrating  the  cell-wall  cannot  therefore  be  turgid,  because 
any  tension  however  small  between  cell-wall  and  contents  is  at  once  neutralised  by 
the  superfluous  sap  becoming  pressed  out  through  the  orifices.     It  is  indeed  possible 
for  water  to  be  forced  out  in  this  way  even  through  closed  cell-walls,  but  only  when 
the  turgidity  is  very  great,  and  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  cell-sap  on  the  per- 
fectly tense  cell- wall  is  sufficient  to  force  out  the  water  through  the  micellar  inter- 
stices ^     The  resistance  offered  by  the  cell-wall  to  this  may  be  called  resistance  to 


*  [It  appears  probable  that  the  organic  acids  which  are  present  in  the  cell-sap  of  all  cells  which 
are  or  can  be  turgid  are  the  substances  which  induce  endosmosis  (see  de  Vries,  Ueb.  die  Bedeutung 
der  PHanzensauren  fiir  den  Turgor  der  Zellen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1879).  De  Vries  is  of  opinion  (Bot. 
Zcitg.  1879,  Ueb.  die  inneren  Vorgange  bei  den  Wachsthumskriimmungen  mehrzelliger  Orgaoe) 
that  growth  in  length  depends  upon  the  continuous  production  of  actively  osmotic  substances  in  the 
cell-sap  of  the  growing  cells.] 

'  That  the  water  which  filters  through  under  such  circumstances  actually  passes  through 
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filtration.  It  is  very  different  in  amount  in  cells  of  different  kinds,  and  on  it  the 
degree  of  turgidity  depends,  when  the  intensity  of  the  endosmotic  force  of  the  sap 
and  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-wall  are  constant. 

What  follows  with  respect  to  the  turgidity  of  the  individual  cell  is  equally  true 
in  general  of  masses  of  tissue ;  only  that  a  much  greater  variety  of  phenomena 
may  arise  in  this  case  according  to  circumstances.  If,  for  example,  a  number  of 
similar  layers  of  tissue  are  united  into  a  system,  a  curvature  of  the  system  may 
take  place  when  one  layer  loses  water  by  evaporation  and  thus  becomes  shorter,  or 
when  it  absorbs  more  water  than  another  layer  and  thus  becomes  longer.  For 
instance,  the  primary  roots  of  seedlings  which  have  become  partially  flaccid  by 
evaporation  and  perceptibly  shorter,  quickly  bend  upwards  concavely  if  placed  with 
one  side  on  water;  if  placed  entirely  in  water  they  become  straight  and  longer. 
Curvatures  arise  in  the  same  manner  when  layers  of  different  tissues,  united  with 
one  another,  are  subjected  to  variations  of  turgidity.  Stems  of  the  Dandelion  for 
instance  split  lengthwise  and  placed  in  water  roll  up  in  a  spiral  manner,  the  outside 
being  concave,  because  the  medullary  parenchyma  absorbs  much  more  water,  and 
cbnsequently,  from  the  extensibility  of  its  cell-walls,  expands  more  than  the  epidermis 
or  the  cortex,  which  absorb  water  more  slowly,  and  whose  cell-walls  are  besides  not 
so  extensible  K 

As  a  single  cell,  with  increasing  turgidity,  opposes  greater  resistance  to  forces 
which  tend  to  change  its  form,  so  also  a  mass  of  tissue  becomes  more  rigid  when  all 
its  cells  are  more  strongly  turgid,  and  vic^  versd.  If,  for  example,  a  cylinder  of  pith  is 
cut  out  from  a  growing  intemode,  it  is  flaccid  and  flexible ;  but  if  it  is  placed  for  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour  in  water,  it  not  only  becomes  considerably  longer,  but  also 
veiy  rigid  and  even  brittle  in  consequence  of  all  its  cells  becoming  rapidly  filled  with 
water.  This  effect  is  still  more  visible  when  the  pith  is  surrounded  by  other  less 
extensible  tissues,  as  in  an  uninjured  internode.  If  this  intemode  has  become 
flaccid  from  transpiration,  and  it  is  placed  in  water,  the  pith  very  soon  begins  to 
become  turgid  and  to  expand;  but  since  it  is  surrounded  by  other  tissues  of 
different  properties,  it  must  stretch  them  in  order  to  lengthen  itself;  this  is  only  p>os- 
sible  however  until  the  elasticity  of  these  layers  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  tendency  of 
the  pith  to  expand.  In  this  case  the  elongation  of  the  whole  caused  by  the  turgidity 
of  the  pith  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  pith  alone  would  be ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  now  a  violent  tension  between  the  pith  and  the  surrounding  tissues,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  whole  intemode  appears  very  rigid  or  but  slightly  flexible. 
The  whole  internode  may  be  compared  to  a  cell  the  contents  of  which  are 
represented  by  the  pith,  its  cell-wall  by  the  surrounding  tissues.  If  the  pith  loses 
water  the  whole  becomes  smaller,  the  passively  stretched  tissues  contracting  elas- 
tically;  and  since  the  tension  is  thus  decreased,  the  whole  becomes  more  flaccid ; 
the  reverse  when  the  change  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 


micellar  interstices  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  soluble  substances  contained  in  the 
water  b  altered  by  the  filtration. 

'  [De  Vries  has  shown  that  the  turgidity  of  cells  may  be  diminished  by  placing  them  in 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  (KNO,,  Na  CI)  of  4-6  per  cent. ;  water  is  withdrawn  from  the  cells,  and 
they  consequently  become  smaller;  if  they  are  then  placed  in  distilled  water  they  regain  their 
original  size  (Ueb.  d.  mechanischen  Ursachen  der  Zellstreckung,  1877).] 
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2.  Imbibition  is  the  term  given,  as  we  have  akeady  seen,  to  the  capacity'  of 
organised  structures  to  absorb  water  between  their  micellae  with  such  force  diat 
they  are  thereby  driven  apart,  their  cohesion  being  partially  or  entirely  overcome,  and 
the  whole  thus  increasing  in  volume.  Loss  of  water,  on  the  other  hand,  as  by 
evaporation,  causes  approximation  of  the  micellae  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
volume  of  the  whole.  Both  distension  and  contraction  take  place  with  such  force  as 
to  overcome  external  resistances  of  considerable  magnitude.  While  in  dosed  and 
thin-walled  cells  the  changes  in  form  and  volume  are  chiefly  caused  by  turgidity, 
in  very  thick- walled  cells  on  the  contrary  with  a  small  cavity  (as  many  bast-fibres  and 
collenchymatous  cells)  they  are  brought  about  mainly  by  imbibition  and  desiccation 
of  the  cell-wall,  and  especially  when  it  is  to  a  high  degree  capable  of  swelling,  in 
other  words  is  in  a  state  to  absorb  or  give  off  large  quantities  of  water.  In  cdls 
with  open  pores,  where  there  can  be  no  hydrostatic  pressure  or  turgidity,  as  in 
wood-cells  and  vessels  with  bordered  pits,  imbibition  and  the  desiccation  of  the  per- 
forated cell-wall  are  the  only  means  of  changing  the  size  and  form  of  the  cell. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  thick  cell-walls,  the  different  concentric  layers  of 
cellulose  have  different  degrees  of  capacity  for  imbibition  and  swelling  (see  Book  L 
Sect.  4),  tensions  are  caused  between  these  layers  by  the  absorption  or  loss  of  water, 
which  may  even  end  in  the  layers  becoming  detached  from  one  another;  as,  for 
example,  occurs  in  transverse  sections  of  thick-walled  bast-cells  and  in  starch-grains. 
But  it  is  not  only  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  and  given  off  that  varies  in  the 
different  layers  of  a  cell-wall,  but  also  the  direction  in  which  the  water  is  princi- 
pally absorbed  or  allowed  to  escape  between  the  micellae.  Tensions  are  thus 
caused  which  may  lead  to  the  production  of  torsions  and  oblique  fissures,  to  the 
rolling  or  unrolling  of  spiral  bands  of  the  cell-wall,  and  to  a  change  in  the  obliquitj 
of  the  spirals '. 

All  these  changes,  which  are  necessarily  associated  with  the  tensions  of  layers 
that  have  become  convex  and  concave,  take  place  also  in  masses  of  tissue  and 
organs  the  cells  of  which  have  lost  their  contents  and  consequently  their  turgidity, 
while  their  cell-walls  have  become  capable  of  imbibition,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed, 
hygroscopic.  The  layers  of  cell-walls  and  the  thin-walled  masses  of  tissue  which 
in  the  living  state  contain  most  water,  contract  most  strongly  after  death  and  from 
desiccation ;  with  change  of  form  they  become  concave,  or  are  ruptured  by  the 
contraction  of  the  intermediate  lignified  tissue.  Without  entering  at  present  into  a 
detailed  consideration  of  these  extremely  various  phenomena,  which,  though  often 
of  extreme  importance  in  the  life  of  the  plant,  do  not  influence  growth,  it  need 
only  be  mentioned  that  on  them  depend  the  bursting  of  most  sporangia,  anthers, 
and  capsular  fruits,  the  remarkable  movements  of  the  awns  of  various  species  of 
Avena  and  Er odium ^  as  well  as  those  of  the  Rose  of  Jericho  (Anasiatica  hiero- 
chuniica)  and  of  the  so-called  asthygrometer '.  Of  direct  importance  on  the  other 
hand,  as  respects  the  mechanical  laws  of  growth,  are  the  changes  in  volume  of  the 


^  See  Nageli  u.  Schwendener,  Das  Mikroskop,  p.  427  #/  seq.  (1877). 

'  Compare  Cramer,  in  Nageli  u.  Cramer's  Pflanzen-phjrsiologische  Untersuchnngen,  1855,  Heft  3. 
p.  28  #/  ieq. ;  and  Sachs,  Experimental-Physiologic,  p.  429. 

•  Compare  Cramer's  statements  in  Wolff's  treatise,  Die  sogenannte  Asthygrometcr ;  Zurich, 
1867. 
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wood  and  1)ark  of  trees  which  accompany  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  water 
they  contain,  and  the  very  powerful  tension  between  them  thus  caused  in  woody 
plants,  to  which  I  shall  again  recur  in  detail  The  attention  of  the  student  need 
now  only  be  called  to  one  point,  viz.  that  when  wood  distends  on  imbibition  or 
contracts  on  desiccation,  this  is  caused  entirely  by  the  alteration  in  form  and 
Tolume  of  the  cell-walls,  since  turgidity  cannot  take  place  in  wood  as  it  does  in  a 
tissue  consisting  of  closed  cells.  The  distension  and  contraction  of  wood  when  it 
absorbs  or  loses  water  are  very  different  in  different  directions,  strongest  in  the 
tangential,  weaker  in  the  radial,  weakest  of  all  in  the  longitudinal  direction  \  This 
is  the  cause,  for  instance,  of  the  longitudinal  splits  in  woody  stems  when  they  become 
dry,  which  close  again  when  water  is  absorbed ;  and  the  changes  of  dimension  due 
to  these  phenomena  take  place  with  extraordinary  force. 

3.  Grcfwih  itself  must  cause  states  of  tension  in  the  layers  of  a  cell-wall  or  of 
the  tissue  of  which  an  organ  is  composed,  if  the  layers,  although  firmly  united  to 
one  another,  grow  unequally.  It  is  however  much  more  difficult  to  understand 
die  modifications  of  tension  due  to  growth  than  those  due  to  turgidity  and  imbi* 
bition,  as  the  former  cannot  be  altered  artificially  without  a  material  change  being 
caused  also  in  the  latter.  Since  the  growth  of  every  organised  structure,  such  as 
a  cell-wall,  can  only  proceed  so  long  as  it  is  permeated  with  water,  and  since 
moreover  the  growth  of  the  entire  cell  requires  it  to  be  in  a  turgid  condition,  and 
this  condition  itself  has  an  influence  on  growth,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
bow  far  each  of  these  phenomena  is  the  cause  of  the  other.  If  by  growth  we  under- 
stand, according  to  the  definition  already  given,  only  permanent  and  irreversible 
changes  of  organisation,  affecting  in  the  first  place  the  micellar  structure  of  the 
organism,  it  may  be  assumed,  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge, that  growth  is  always  preceded  by  imbibition  and  turgidity,  and  that  it  is  the 

^  The  measurements  of  Laves  given  below  illustrate  these  relative  changes  of  dimension.    (See 
Sachs,  Experimental-Physiologie,  p.  431.) 

Id  the  direction  of  In  the  direction  of         In  the  direction  of  the 

the  axis.  the  radius.  circumferences 

Maple  0-073  3-35  659 

Birch  o-aaa  3-86  6-59 

Oak  0400  3.90  7.55 

Fir  0*076  a '4 1  6a  8 

The  change  in  volume  of  wood  was  investigated  by  Weisbach  (/.  e,  p  43a). 

Water  absorbed  by  loo  parts       Dt&tensioD  of  too  parts  by  j 

by  weitfht  of  dry  wood.  volume  of  dry  wood. 

Maple  87  parts  9-4 

do.  87  71 

Birch  97  7'0 

do.  91  8.8 

Oak  60  7.2 

do.  91  7«8 

Fir  94  5.7 

do.  130  5-1 

In  comparing  the  change  in  volume  with  the  amount  of  water  absorbed,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  numbers  in  which  the  latter  is  expressed  do  not  give  merely  the  amount  of  water  imbibed 
by  the  cell-walls,  which  alone  causes  the  distension,  but  also  that  retained  in  the  cavities  by  capillary 
Attraction.  It  may  therefore  happen  that  there  appears  a  smaller  increase  in  volume  when  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  is  absorbed. 
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modification  of  the  micellar  forces  caused  by  these  conditions  which  render  possible 
the  intercalation  of  new  solid  particles  among  those  akeady  in  existence.  If,  for 
example,  a  cell-wall  is  stretched  by  turgidity,  the  distance  of  its  micellae  increased, 
and  possibly  a  different  arrangement  of  them  brought  about,  this  state  may  be  re- 
versed on  the  cessation  of  the  turgidity,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cell-wall.  But  if, 
during  the  condition  of  tension,  growth  takes  place  by  the  intercalation  of  new 
solid  micellae,  the  tension  of  the  cell-wall  is  altered  and  in  general  diminished.  If 
now  the  turgidity  ceases  as  before,  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium  occurs  in  the  cell- 
wall  ;  a  permanent  change  has  been  effected  by  growth,  which  was  rendered  possible 
by  hydrostatic  pressure  and  imbibition. 

The  share  taken  by  growth  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues  amounts  to  this :  new 
solid  micellae  are  intercalated,  and  the  tension  due  to  imbibition  and  turgidity  is 
thereby  partially  neutralised.  This  is  however  only  momentary;  for  after  the  inter- 
calation of  new  micellae  the  turgidity  again  increases,  the  degree  of  imbibition  is 
modified,  new  tensions  are  again  caused,  which  on  their  part  are  partially  neutralised 
by  the  intercalation  of  fresh  solid  micellae.  It  is  probably  near  the  truth  to  suppose 
that  the  limit  of  the  elasticity  of  the  growing  cell-walls  is  constantly  nearly  reached 
by  turgidity  and  imbibition  as  well  as  by  the  secondary  tensions  produced  by  them, 
and  that  on  the  other  hand  the  tension  is  constantly  being  diminished  by  the  inter- 
calation of  new  micellae.  Growth  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  constant  over- 
stepping of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  growing  cell-wall  which  is  constantly 
neutralised  by  the  intercalation  of  additional  solid  micellae. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  in  the  brief  description  now  given  we  do 
not  mean  to  state  a  theory  of  growth,  but  only  to  indicate  in  general  tenns  the 
mechanical  effect  exercised  by  growth  on  the  tension  of  tissues,  and  conversely. 
It  would  be  easy  to  deduce  the  explanation  in  particular  cases.  If,  for  example, 
a  cell-wall  is  imagined  distended  by  turgescence  or  by  traction  exerted  by  the  sur- 
rounding tissue,  the  intercalation  of  solid  particles  in  the  layers  of  cellulose  already 
present  may  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  causing  a  differentiation  in  their 
extensibility,  elasticity,  and  power  of  imbibition,  and  thus  leading  to  mutual  tensions 
of  the  layers,  as  may  be  seen  almost  invariably  in  thin  transverse  sections  of  the 
cells  of  plants,  and  especially  in  the  outer  walls  of  those  of  the  epidermis.  But 
these  differences  in  the  mode  of  intercalation  in  the  different  layers  of  the  same 
passively  distended  cell-wall  may  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances;  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  degree  of  proximity  of  the  layers  to  the  protoplasm,  on  whether 
they  are  in  contact  externally  with  the  air,  &c.  But  growth  by  intercalation  may 
also  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  of  which  the  cell  forms  a  part,  or  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  cell -contents,  and  according  as  the  cells  are  passively 
distended  or  compressed  by  other  cells.  All  these  considerations  are  however  merely 
hypothetical,  and  simply  indicate  the  nature  of  the  relations  between  growth  by 
intercalation  and  the  tensions  caused  directly  by  imbibition  and  turgidity.  It  may 
in  any  case  be  regarded  as  certain  that  intercalation  is  only  possible  as  the  result 
of  imbibition  and  turgidity ;  but  that  these  properties,  as  well  as  extensibility  and 
elasticity,  must,  or  at  least  may  be,  in  their  turn  modified  by  it.  The  volume  of  the 
growing  part  increases;  and  since  this  takes  place  in  different  degrees  in  different 
layers  of  the  same  cell-wall,  and  in  different  layers  of  the  tissue  of  the  same  organ, 
tensions  varying  in  degree  must  be  produced  between  these  different  layers. 

It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  some  explanatory  observations  relative  to  what 
we  understand  by  Tension, 
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Corresponding  to  every  tension  is  an  opposite  tension.  If  a  tissue  which  has  a 
tendency  to  become  distended  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  its  connection  with 
surrounding  tissues,  both  are  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  one  negative,  the  other 
positive.  The  tissues  which  are  passively  distended  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
negative  tenjton,  those  which  are  compressed  or  hindered  in  their  distension  to  be  in 
a  state  of  pojitive  tension.  In  a  turgid  cell,  the  cell-wall  is  therefore  in  a  state  of 
negative,  the  contents  in  a  state  of  positive  tension. 

As  long  as  there  is  no  movement  or  change  of  form,  the  two  opposing  tensions 
must  be  equal ;  i.  e.  the  work  which  the  part  in  a  state  of  positive  tension  would  perform 
is  equal  to  the  \vork  which  would  be  performed  by  means  of  its  elasticity  by  the  part  in 
a  state  of  negative  tension  if  the  two  were  disconnected;  or  the  elastic  forces  set  in 
action  must  perform  the  same  amount  of  work  in  two  layers  with  opposite  tensions 
and  in  equilibrium  with  one  another.  If,  for  example,  a  steel  cylinder  1000  mm.  long 
is  supposed  to  be  placed  in  an  india-rubber  tube  500  mm.  long  and  closed  below,  and 
if  the  tube  is  stretched  so  that  it  can  be  fastened  above  the  up]>er  end  of  the  steel 
cylinder,  we  have  a  system  in  a  state  of  tension,  the  india-rubber  negative,  the  steel 
positive ;  and  since  the  system  is  at  rest,  the  opposing  tensions  must  be  equal ;  i.  e.  all 
the  particles  of  the  india-rubber  tend  to  contract  with  the  same  force  as  that  with 
which  those  of  the  steel,  which  are  now  compressed,  tend  to  separate  from  one  another. 

This  example  shows  at  the  same  time  that  the  amount  or  intensity  of  the  tension 
can  by  no  means  be  measured  by  the  changes  in  dimension  which  the  layers  ex- 
perience at  the  moment  when  they  are  set  free  from  it.  Let  us,  for  example, 
suppose,  in  our  system  of  steel  and  india-rubber,  that  the  steel  cylinder  is  shortened 
o'l  nmi.  out  of  1000  by  the  india-rubber,  while  the  india-rubber  tube  must  be 
stretched  500  mm.  out  of  1000  in  order  to  produce  an  equilibrium.  If  the  tube  is 
now  opened  above,  it  at  once  contracts  500  mm.  (supposing  it  to  be  perfectly  elastic), 
while  the  steel  cylinder  elongates  only  o'l  mm.;  the  change  of  dimension  is  therefore 
5000  times  greater  in  the  case  of  the  india-rubber  than  in  that  of  the  steel,  although 
the  actual  tension  of  the  two  was  the  same.  But  the  alteration  of  dimension 
indicates  only  the  amount  of  stretching  to  which  the  india-rubber,  and  of  compres- 
sion to  which  the  steel  was  subjected.  If  therefore  the  layers  of  the  tissue  of  an  mter- 
node  are  separated  from  one  another,  the  alterations  of  dimension  which  then  ensue 
depend  on  the  extensibility  and  compressibility  of  the  layers  as  well  as  on  the 
amount  of  tension.  There  is  only  one  case  in  which  the  amount  of  tension  can 
be  inferred  from  the  changes  in  dimension  of  the  tissues  when  freed  from  a  state  of 
tension,  viz.  when  their  extensibility  and  compressibility  are  the  same,  and  when 
perfect  elasticity  also  exists  in  both.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  growing 
intemodes;  the  extensibility  of  the  tissues  when  in  a  state  of  tension  is  constantly 
changing  in  consequence  of  growth.  In  a  young  intemode  the  epidermis  and  wood 
are  very  extensible;  if  they  are  separated  from  the  pith  this  latter  only  lengthens 
slightly,  because  it  was  only  slightly  compressed,  but  the  epidermis  and  the  wood 
contract  very  considerably  because  they  are  very  extensible  and  were  stretched  by 
the  pith.  On  the  other  hand  the  alterations  of  dimension  in  layers  of  an  older  though 
not  mature  intemode  will  be  the  reverse.  The  pith,  when  freed  from  the  tension, 
elongates  considerably,  but  the  wood  contracts  only  slightly,  because  its  extensibility 
is  now  but  small  and  it  was  but  slightly  stretched  by  the  pith ;  the  pith  on  the  contrary 
being  very  compressible,  was  prevented  from  lengthening  by  the  resistance  of  the  wood. 
The  intensity  of  the  tension  cannot  by  any  means  be  determined  in  either  case  from  the 
changes  of  dimension ;  these  only  show  that  there  are  tensions,  and  indicate  also  what 
parts  are  extensible  and  compressible,  and  which  are  in  a  state  of  positive  and  negative 
tension^.     It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that  when  the  separation  of  two  tissues  causes 


^  In  his  treatise  On  the  Tension  of  the  Tissue  of  the  Stem  and  its  Results  (Bot.  Zcitg.  1867, 
No.  109)  Kraus  has  employed  the  differences  of  length  between  the  entire  intemode  and  its  isolated 
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one  of  them  to  contract  or  expand,  while  the  length  of  the  other  apparently  does 
not  change,  both  layers  were  nevertheless  in  a  state  of  tension,  only  the  one  which 
remained  unchanged  in  length  was  but  slightly  extensible  or  compressible,  while  the 
other  possessed  these  properties  in  a  higher  degree.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
internode  consists  of  very  extensible  cortex  and  very  compressible  pith,  both  will 
alter  very  considerably  in  length  when  separated;  and  yet  the  tension  is  not  neces- 
sarily as  great  as  in  another  internode  where  the  cortex  is  less  extensible  and  the 
pith  less  compressible,  and  where  both  undergo  smaller  alterations  of  length  when 
separated.  Similarly  in  our  system  of  steel  and  india-rubber,  if  the  steel  is  supposed 
to  be  replaced  by  a  cylinder  of  india-rubber,  this  cylinder  would  be  very  strongly 
compressed  by  the  tube  of  india-rubber  which  in  its  turn  would  be  stretched  by 
it;  and  when  the  system  was  broken  up  a  smaller  contraction  would  take  {dace  of 
the  tube  but  a  much  greater  elongation  of  the  cylinder  than  in  the  case  of  the  sted, 
even  if  the  tension  put  into  action  had  been  the  same  in  amount  as  in  the  system  of 
steel  and  india-rubber. 

Sect.  15. — Phenoniena  due  to  the  Tension  of  Tissues  in  the  growing 
parts  of  Plants^.  A.  Tension  of  different  layers  of  a  cell-wall.  By  cutting  as  large 
pieces  as  possible  out  of  the  walls  of  living  cells  and  placing  them  in  water,  it  is 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  tensions  in  them ;  it  is  found  that  if  the 
cell-wall  consists  of  layers  of  which  the  outer  ones  have  a  less  and  the  inner  ones  a 
greater  capacity  of  imbibition,  the  piece  of  cell-wall  will  bend  so  that  the  outer  side 
becomes  concave,  the  inner  side  convex.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  water  of  imbibition 
is  withdrawn  from  the  piece  of  cell-wall  by  placing  it  in  a  solution  of  sugar  or  in 
alcohol  or  thick  glycerine,  the  bending  diminishes  or  even  changes  into  the  oppo- 
site direction,  the  inner  side  becoming  concave ;  this  direction  being  again  reversed 
by  again  placing  the  object  in  water.  Narrow  strips  which  may  be  cut  at  right 
angles  to  the  surface  out  of  pollen-grains  of  Cucurhita  or  Alihcea  or  the  cells  of 
the  internodes  of  Niiella  are  well  adapted  for  this  experiment 

The  concave  curvature  outwards  evidently  depends  on  the  inner  layers  of  the 


layers  of  tissue  as  a  general  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  tension ;  but  this,  it  will  be  seen  from 
what  has  here  been  said,  is  inaccurate.  If,  for  example,  the  wood  and  pith  of  an  old  internode  are 
isolated,  the  contraction  of  the  former  is  scarcely  perceptible,  while  the  latter  elongates  considerably; 
the  pith  of  the  internode  was  therefore,  according  to  this  method,  in  a  state  of  great  tension,  while 
the  wood  was  not ;  although  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  two  was  really  the  same,  difTering  only  in 
sign  (positive  and  negative).  On  p.  1 1 2  (/.  c),  Kraus  gives  a  correct  accoimt  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
layers  of  tissue  of  growing  inteiTiOdes. 

^  The  phenomena  here  described  were  first  observed,  although  somewhat  superficially,  by 
Dutrochet  (M^m.  pour  servir  k  Thist.  des  v^gct.  et  des  anim.  1837,  vol.  II).  Hofhieister,  in  his 
treatise  On  the  Bending  of  Succulent  Parts  of  Plants  (Berichte  der  kon.  sachs.  Gesells.  der  Wissensch. 
1859),  made  some  important  corrections  of  the  theory.  On  the  Direction  of  the  Parts  of  Plants 
caused  by  Gravitation,  see  ibid,  i860 ;  on  the  Mechanics  of  the  Movements  due  to  the  Stimulation  of 
Parts  of  Plants,  Flora,  1862,  No  32  #/  seq.  A  connected  account  of  the  phenomena  was  given  in  my 
Experimental-Physiologic,  p.  465  ti  seq.  Very  minute  investigations  were  published  by  Krans  in 
Bot.  2^itg.  1867,  No.  14  et  seq.,  where  the  transverse  tension  of  wood  caused  by  the  increase  of  its 
diameter  was  also  for  the  first  time  described.  Nageli  and  Schwendener  also  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  theory  in  their  *  Mikroskop,'  p.  396  tt  seq.  Still  these  phenomena  require  a  much 
more  exhaustive  examination  than  has  yet  been  given  them ;  the  account  here  given  will  only  serve 
to  introduce  the  student  to  facts  which  are  easy  of  observation.  In  explaining  the  processes  in  the 
interior  I  differ  greatly  from  the  views  of  Hofmcister  (Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  272  et  seq.). 
The  difference  in  our  views  is  so  complete  that  it  would  be  useless  to  point  out  partioilar  points  of 
difference. 
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cell-wall  absorbing  more  water  in  the  direction  parallel  to  their  surface  than  ihe 
outer  lajers,  and  thus  stretching  more  and  becoming  the  convex  side  of  the  system. 
When  water  is  withdrawn  the  opposite  result  must  ensue.  Let  us  suppose  the  cell 
to  be  closed  and  entire  and  not  at  all  or  scarcely  turgid,  /.  e,  with  no  hydrostatic 
pressure  between  cell-wall  and  cell-contents  :  the  inner  face  of  the  cell-wall  will  then 
be  in  contact  with  the  cell-sap,  and  will  absorb  more  water  than  the  outside ;  a 
tension  will  therefore  be  produced,  the  inner  layers  of  the  cell-wall  having  a  tendency 
to  stretch,  and  being  partially  prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  outer  layers.  This 
tension  of  its  layers  will  impart  to  the  cell-wall  a  certain  stiffness  and  rigidity  which 
is  quite  unconnected  with  turgidity.  But  since  in  the  normal  state,  and  especially 
when  they  are  growing,  cells  are  always  turgid,  the  whole  system  of  tissues  will  be 
distended  independently  of  this. 

K  narrow  strips  are  cut  out  of  large  succulent  cells,  or  very  thin  slices  of  tissue 
are  made  so  as  not  to  contain  any  perfect  cells,  a  concave  outward  curvature  is 
obtained  at  the  moment  of  making  the  section.  This  is  at  once  explained  by  recol- 
lecting that  the  outer  layer,  especially  when  cuticularised,  was  in  a  state  of  passive 
tension  before  the  section  was  made;  while  the  inner  layer,  which  was  in  an 
absorbent  condition,  was  swelled  up  from  contact  with  the  cell-sap.  At  the  moment 
of  division  this  inner  layer  retains  its  water  of  imbibition ;  but  the  outer  layer,  which 
was  in  a  state  of  greater  tension,  obeys  its  elasticity,  and  in  consequence  of  its 
contraction  becomes  the  concave,  the  inner  the  convex  surface  of  the  section.  It 
is  clear  however  that  these  phenomena  must  also  occur  when  water  is  removed  or 
absorbed.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  it  seems  to  me  possible  for  the  cell-walb  to 
take  any  part  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  a  part  which  however  must  always  be 
subordinate  in  the  closed  living  cell  to  the  influence  of  turgidity,  since  this  stretches 
both  the  inner  and  outer  layers,  and  every  change  in  the  degree  of  turgidity  must 
cause  contraction  or  distension  of  the  entire  cell- wall. 

It  is  a  question  not  without  importance  in  what  relation  the  imbibition  and 
swelling  of  the  cell-wall  stand  to  the  turgidity  of  the  whole  cell.  If  we  imagine  a 
single  turgid  cell,  and  suppose  that  from  any  cause  the  cell-wall  (whether  the  layers 
are  in  a  state  of  tension  or  not)  is  able  to  absorb  more  water  from  its  contents 
than  it  had  before,  the  question  arises  whether  the  turgidity  is  thus  increased  or 
diminished.  By  the  increased  amount  of  water  absorbed  from  the  contents  by  the 
cell-walU  they  must  be  diminished,  as  also  must  the  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the 
cell-wall,  and  the  more  so  when  the  size  of  the  cell  is  increased  by  the  imbibition. 
But  since  the  cell-wall  may  also  increase  in  thickness,  the  pressure  on  the  contents 
may  be  supposed  to  increase  from  this  cause.  If  however  we  take  the  simplest  and 
least  favourable  case,  viz.  that  the  size  of  the  cell  remains  unaltered  but  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  increases,  and  therefore  that  it  distends  inwardly,  this  will  nevertheless 
not  cause  any  increased  pressure  between  cell-wall  and  contents,  because  the  water 
which  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  thickening  of  the  cell-wall  and  diminution  of  the 
cell-cavity  was  withdrawn  from  the  cavity.  The  swelling  of  the  cell-wall  can  at  the 
most  diminish  the  size  of  the  cell-cavity  *  by  the  volume  occupied  by  the  water  with- 


^  When  an  amount  of  water  v  penetrates  into  an  organised  body,  and  increases  its  volume,  the 
increase  of  volume  can  never  be  greater  than  v,  but  at  the  most  as  large.    The  evolution  of  heat 
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drawn  from  it.  No  increase  of  turgidity  can  therefore  take  place  in  this  case,  and 
still  less  when  the  cell  also  increases  in  size.  The  same  argument  of  course  applies 
also  to  a  multicellular  mass  of  tissue.  But  the  case  is  different  when  the  water  with- 
drawn from  the  cell-contents  by  the  cell-wall  is  replaced  by  means  of  endosmose, 
and  the  turgidity  thus  again  increased ;  in  this  case  in  proportion  as  water  is  absorbed 
by  the  cell-wall  the  turgidity  and  volume  of  the  whole  cell  must  also  increase. 

B.  Mutual  Tension  of  the  layers  0/ tissue  of  an  organ,   (i)  Tension  in  the  direction 
0/  length;   i,e,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  organ.     In  the  intemodes  of 
upright  stems  some  idea  may  be  obtained,  if  not  of  the  intensity  of  the  tension,  at 
least  of  its  kind  (whether  negative  or  positive),  and  of  its  variation  in  the  difTerent 
layers  of  tissue,  by  measuring  the  length  of  the  intemodes,  and  then  separating  the 
layers  of  tissue  by  a  sharp  knife,  and  comparing  their  length  with  that  of  the  entire 
internode.     It  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  the  entire  intemode  is  the  result  of 
the  mutual  tensions  of  its  layers,  some  being,  in  this  experiment,  shorter  and  some 
longer  than  the  entire  intemode;   and  it  results  from  what  has  already  been  said 
about  opposite  tensions  that  if  any  particular  layers  have  not  changed  in  length 
after  being  separated,  this  does  not  prove  that  they  were  not  distended  or  com* 
pressed  when  forming  a  part  of  the  system,  but  only  that  they  opposed  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  tension  then  in  existence,  which  resistance  rendered  the  alteration 
of  their  length  imperceptibly  small      But  the  opposite  is  also  possible ;  viz,  that  a 
layer  of  tissue  when  separated  will  show  no  perceptible  contraction  because  it  was  so 
extremely  extensible  and  inelastic  that  it  yielded  with  extremely  littie  resistance  to 
the  traction  of  the  layers  which  were  in  a  state  of  positive  tension,  the  limit  of  its 
elasticity  being  continually  overstepped. 

If  this  method  is  applied  to  rapidly  growing  intemodes,  it  is  generally  found 
that  isolated  strips  of  the  epidermis,  of  the  cortex,  or  of  the  wood  (xylem),  are  shorter 
than  the  entire  internode,  while  the  isolated  pith  is  considerably  longer ;  the  former 
therefore  were  in  a  state  of  negative,  the  latter  was  in  one  of  positive  tension. 
All  the  isolated  layers  are  flaccid,  while  the  entire  internode  was  rigid  from  the 
mutual  tension. 

If  a  median  longitudinal  lamella  bounded  by  two  strips  of  epidermis  is  cut  out 
of  a  growing  internode  with  its  xylem  still  unlignified,  and  if  its  tissues  are  then 
isolated  so  as  to  lie  side  by  side,  then,  indicating  the  epidermis  by  E^  the  cortical 
layer  by  C,  the  xylem  by  X,  the  pith  by  P^  the  respective  lengths  after  isolation  may 
be  stated  as  follows : — 

E<C<X<P>X>C>E 

It  is  at  once  evident  from  this  that  every  layer  was  before  the  separation  in  a  stale 
of  negative  tension  towards  the  next  one  inside,  of  positive  tension  towards  the 
next  one  outside.  The  epidermis  alone  was  in  a  state  of  passive  tension ;  the  piih 
alone  was  passively  compressed,  or  rather  prevented  from  extending. 

The  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  tissues  are  altered  during  the  growth  of  an 
internode,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  intemodes  of  various  ages ;  the  exten- 
sibility of  the  wood  decreases  rapidly,  that  of  the  epidermis  and  cortex  more  slowlr, 


during  imbibition  indicates  that  a  decrease  of  volume  is  taking  place,  and  therefore  that  althon^  » 
is  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  imbibition,  the  increase  of  volume  is  only  v— </• 
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as  may  be  inferred  from  the  decreasing  rapidity  with  which  these  tissues  contract  on 
their  isolation,  and  from  the  thickening  of  the  cell- walls  ^  The  pith  from  internodes 
of  different  ages  shows  on  isolation  at  first  an  increasing,  afterwards  a  decreasing 
amount  of  elongation.  If  the  tendency  of  the  pith  to  expand  remained  the  same 
at  all  ages,  it  would,  when  isolated,  elongate  more  in  older  than  in  younger  inter- 
DodeSy  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  resistance  of  the  tissues  which  are  in  a 
state  of  passive  tension ;  but  when  the  growth  in  length  has  ceased,  or  soon  after, 
the  pith  loses  its  tendency  to  expand,  as  may  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  on 
isolation  from  such  internodes  it  elongates  less,  and  finally  not  at  ali^  although  the 
resistance  of  the  wood  has  greatly  increased ;  were  the  pith  now  as  elastic  as  before, 
it  would  expand  more  rapidly  when  freed  from  the  very  great  resistance  of  the 
wood. 

The  following  table  will  now  be  understood ;  the  length  of  the  entire  intemode 
being  always  placed  at  loo,  and  the  amount  of  contraction  indicated  by  negative,  of 
expansion  by  positive  percentages. 

Number  of  the  intemode,       Change  of  length  of  the  isolated  tissue 
counting  from  the  yoimgest.       in  percentage  of  the  entire  intemode. 


Cortex. 

Xylem. 

Pith. 

Nicolicma  Tabacum 

I- 

-  IV 

-59 

-1-5 

+     2*9 

V- 

-VII 

-3*1 

—  i-i 

+   35 

VIII- 

-IX 

-3*5 

-'•5 

+   0*9 

X— 

XI 

-o'5 

-0-5 

+    2*4 

do. 

I- 

■  II 

—  2-2 

+   2-3 

III— 

•  IV 

—  1*2 

+    4-2 

V- 

•VII 

—  I'O 

4-    2-8 

VIII- 

-IX 

-1-8 

+    27 

Sambuau  nigra 

I 

-2-6 

-2-6 

+    4-0 

II 

—  20 

-2-8 

+   55 

III 

-1-5 

—  oo 

+    1-5 

do. 

I 

-0-6 

+  37 

II 

-1-6 

+   6-1 

III 

—  oo 

+  0-9 

do. 

I 

-1*3 

+   65 

II 

-1-5 

+  lO'I 

III 

—  o*6 

+   2-3 

These  numbers,  taken  from  my  Handbook  of  Experimental  Physiology,  may 
be  supplemented  by  some  others,  calculated  from  the  statements  of  Kraus'  (/.  c. 
Table  i).  

'  The  decrease  in  the  extensibility  of  the  epidermis  was  determined  by  Kraus  (/.c,  tables, 
p.  9),  by  attaching  weights  to  strips  of  epidermis. 

'  The  relation  between  the  tension  of  tissues  and  the  state  of  growth  of  the  intemode  (1.  e, 
the  phase  of  its  greatest  period  of  growth)  requires  fresh  and  detailed  investigation.  Kraus*s 
Table  III  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1867)  shows  that  the  greatest  difference  of  length  between  cortex  and  pith 
does  not  always  occur  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  growth ;  and  that  even  aAer  growth  has  ceased, 
tensions  may  still  continue.  It  must  however  be  remarked  that  the  method  by  which  these  num- 
bers have  been  obtained  is  liable  to  considerable  suspicion. 

'  Kraus  has  only  given  the  absolute  numbers ;  but  a  correct  notion  can  be  obtained  only  by 
comparing  them  with  the  length  of  the  intemode. 
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Number  of  the  inter-  „  ^,        ,     ^  ,     .    ,      ,   . 

node,  counting  from  the         <r'^8*  "^  '««*  f  *«  !~'f»*^  »T* 


Nicotiana  Tahacum 

youngest 
III—  IV 

Efridennik 
—  2*9 

Cortex. 

va«^»   ^ 

XjFlem. 

-1-4 

TUb« 

+3-5 

V       VI 

—  2'9 

-1-3 

— 0-8 

+  2-7 

VII—  IX 

-27 

—  2*1 

—  O'O 

+  34 

X    XII 

-i'4 

"-0-5 

— o-o 

+  3*4 

XITT    XV 

-105 

—  O'O 

-o-8(?) 

+  40 

Vitis  vim/era 

I 

-31 

-1-6 

+  6-0 

• 

II 

-17 

—  O'O 

+  87 

III 

"-2-5< 

(?) 

- 10  (?) 

+  71 

IV 

—  o-o 

—  O'O 

+  60 

V 

^O'O 

—  O'O 

+  2-7 

Sambucus  nigra 

I 

31 

—  O'O 

+  0*0 

II 

-1-5 

—  I'O 

+64 

III 

-16 

+  6$ 

IV 

-1-6 

+  o-3(?) 

+  61 

V 

— 0-2 

+  oa  (?) 

+  0-7 

VI 

.-o'S 

-o'S 

+  0-I 

Helianihm  tuierosus 

I    IV 

-4*3 

- 

IT7" 

+  6-8 

V    VI 

-17 

■ 

-0"0 

+  6-6 

VI    VIT 

—0*9 

« 

-0-4 

+  4-4 

VIII 

-0-6 

• 

-0"0 

+  3*2 

IX    XI 

—  O'O 

+  0-9  (?) 

+  2*0 

It  is  easy  to  establish  the  existence  of  similar  contractions  of  the  outer  tissaes 
and  elongations  of  the  parenchyma  in  the  case  of  growing  leaf-stalks,  as  those  of 
Beia,  Rheum,  Philodendron^  &c. 

If  a  growing  intemode  or  a  leaf- stalk  is  split  by  two  longitudinal  sections  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  the  parts  will  bend  concavely  outwards,  evidendy  in 
consequence  of  the  lengthening  of  the  pith  and  contraction  of  the  outer  tissue.  This 
phenomenon  is  seen  most  clearly  if  a  thin  longitudinal  slice  is  taken  from  the  middle 
of  the  internode,  laid  flat,  and  the  pith  then  halved  lengthwise ;  as  the  knife  advances 
the  two  halves  will  bend  concavely  outwards.  If,  instead  of  cutting  the  section  in 
two,  thin  strips  of  tissue  are  cut  proceeding  from  without  inwards,  first  one  including 
the  epidermis,  next  one  including  the  cortical  tissue,  and  finally  one  including  the 
wood,  they  will  all  bend  concavely  outwards,  because  the  adjacent  layers  are  aU  in  a 
state  of  negative  tension  on  the  outside,  of  positive  tension  on  the  inside,  and  when 
separated,  the  outer  side  always  becomes  shorter,  the  inner  side  longer. 

That  this  bending  is  caused  by  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  outside  and 
lengthening  of  the  inside  is  at  once  clear  from  the  measurements  already  given,  but 
may  also  be  observed  directly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.  Longi- 
tudinal slices  of  considerable  thickness  were  cut  from  the  middle  of  growing  inter- 
nodes,  laid  flat,  and  the  pith  then  halved  by  a  longitudinal  cut ;  the  radius  of  the 
curvature  which  each  half  at  once  assumed  was  determined,  and  the  length  of  the 
convex  inner  and  the  concave  outer  side  measured  by  means  of  a  strip  of  card 
graduated  in  millimetres. 
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Shorten-  Lengthen- 

Length  of        Radius  of         ing  of  the  ing  of  the    Semidiameter 

the  entire      curvature  of         concave  convex             of  the 

intemode.      the  segment,    outer  (epider-  inner  (pith)     intemode. 

mis)  side.  side. 
Stlphium  per/oliaium. 

Left  half  69-5  mm.  4  cm.         2*8  p.c.        9*3  p.c.        3  mm. 

Right  half  69*5  4  24  9-3  3 
Stlphium  perfoliatum. 

Left  half  190  3 — 4  28  9-5  35 

Right  half  190  3 — 4  2*6  io*8  4*5 
Miuleya  cordata. 

Hollow  1345  5—6  074  71  33 

As  we  have  already  seen  from  the  measurements  of  the  layers  when  entirely 
isolated,  it  was  also  evident  from  the  curvature  of  the  two  halves  of  the  longitudinal 
slice  that  the  contraction  of  the  epidermis  is  less  than  the  elongation  of  the  pith. 
Since  a  slice  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  entire  intemode,  if  the  length  of  the 
slice  were  taken  as  =100,  the  proportionate  contraction  of  the  outside  would  be 
greater,  the  lengthening  of  the  inside  less. 

A  rapid  rate  of  growth,  united  with  a  certain  amount  of  physical  differentiation 
of  the  different  layers  of  tissue,  such  as  occurs  in  erect  leafy  shoots,  stout  leaf-stalks* 
and  tendrils,  appears  generally  to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  the  tensions  in 
tissues  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  as  they  are  not  found  in  stems  of  very 
dow  growth,  like  stout  rhizomes,  the  thick  stolons  of  Yucca  and  Draccena,  Sec. 
That  the  existence  of  tension  has  more  to  do  with  a  physical  differentiation  in  the 
elasticity  and  extensibility  of  the  layers  than  with  a  morphological  one,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  very  considerable  tensions  are  found  even  between  the  outer  and  inner 
layers  of  the  hyphal  tissue  of  the  stipes  of  the  larger  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  which 
are  morphologically  similar.  Within  the  growing  apical  region  of  roots,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  we  have  a  combination  of  two  layers  of  tissue  sharply  differentiated 
morphologically,  viz.  an  axial  fibro-vascular  cylinder  surrounded  by  a  parenchymatous 
cortex,  we  do  not  find  any  considerable  tension  when  the  part  is  split  by  two  longi- 
tudinal cuts  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  or  when  the  layers  are  completely  isolated. 
Bat  since  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  cortex  of  the  root  grows  more  rapidly  and  for 
a  longer  time  than  the  axial  cylinder S  it  may  be  assumed  that  in  an  uninjured  grow- 
ing root  there  is  nevertheless  a  small  tension  between  them,  positive  in  the  case 
of  the  cortex,  negative  in  that  of  the  axial  bundle ;  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  this 
tension  becomes  strong  enough  to  be  perceptible  by  the  parts  bending  inwards  when 
cut  lengthwise;  probably  because  the  axial  cylinder,  which  still  consists  of  pro- 
cambial  tissue,  is  so  extensible  that  it  yields  almost  without  resistance  to  the  traction 
of  the  cortex.  The  case  is  different  in  the  older  parts  of  the  root  behind  the 
growing  end  (which  does  not  exceed  10  mm.  in  length).  If  this  portion  is  split,  the 
parts  generally  gape  concavely  outwards;  although  much  less  so  than  the  growing 
part  of  erect  stems.     The  curvature  is  however  considerable  in  the  a^'rial  roots 


^  The  halves  of  roots  split  lengthwise  continue  to  grow  for  days,  and  bend  concavely  on  the  cut 
snrftce. 
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of  Aroideae,  where  the  opposite  curvature  which  takes  place  at  the  apex  is  also 
sometimes  well-marked. 

The  description  now  given  of  the  states  of  tension  in  the  case  of  stems  is 
also  applicable  to  all  expanded  internodes  and  leaf>stalks.  Within  the  bud  itself,  and 
especially  at  the  puncium  vegetationis^  there  appears  to  be  no  tension  of  the  tissues,  or 
only  one  as  slight  as  in  the  apices  of  roots.  It  is  only  when  the  epidermis  is  be- 
coming cuticularised  and  the  walls  of  the  bast-cells  are  beginning  to  thicken  that 
the  tensions  become  perceptible. 

The  individual  parts  of  fully  mature  organs,  especially  leaves,  not  unfirequently 
retain  the  tensions  acquired  during  growth,  which  are  in  such  cases  often  partica- 
larly  strong.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  contractile  organs  of  the  sensitive 
and  periodically  motile  leaves  of  Papilionaceae,  Mimoseae,  Oxalideae,  &c.,  to  which  we 
shall  recur.  While  in  these  cases  the  true  leaf-stalks  and  the  internodes  from  which 
they  spring  have  long  become  rigid,  and  no  longer  show  any  considerable  tension  of 
the  tissues,  an  extraordinary  elongation  of  the  parenchymatous  cortex  occurs  in 
the  contractile  organs,  if  they  are  separated  from  the  solid  axial  fibro-vascular 
bundles;  and  considerable  flexion  results  when  these  organs  are  split  lengthwise. 
The  opposite  to  this  occurs  in  the  nodes  of  the  stems  of  Grasses,  i.  e,  in  the  annular 
thickenings  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-sheaths ;  no  perceptible  tension  is  observable  in 
these.  If  a  median  longitudinal  section  is  made  and  divided  into  its  inner  and 
outer  layers,  they  exhibit  none  of  the  curvatures  which  are  so  striking  in  portions  of 
young  internodes.  This  flaccidity  of  the  tissue,  or  at  least  the  insignificance  of  the 
tension,  must  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  two  causes;  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
cessation  of  the  growth  of  the  parenchyma  in  the  node  (although  it  remains  in  a 
state  capable  of  growing,  and  under  certain  circumstances  begins  to  grow  again), 
and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  extensibility  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  which  do 
not  become  lignified  within  the  node,  or  not  till  a  late  period  when  the  cells  of  the 
same  bundles,  where  they  lie  in  the  leaf-sheath  and  the  intemode,  have  long  become 
lignified  and  rigid.  While,  therefore,  the  parenchyma  of  the  node  continues  to 
grow,  it  stretches  the  unresisting  fibro-vascular  bundles,  and  when  its  growth  ceases 
no  perceptible  tension  remains.  In  the  contractile  organs  of  sensitive  and  periodi- 
cally motile  leaves,  on  the  contrary,  the  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  becomes  elastic 
and  resistant  before  the  growth  of  the  surrounding  parenchyma  has  ceased;  and 
when  this  is  the  case  a  tension  remains  which  is  further  increased  by  the  extra- 
ordinary capacity  of  the  parenchyma  for  becoming  turgid. 

If  we  now  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  the  causes  which  render  the  tension 
at  first  (when  in  the  bud)  imperceptible  in  the  internodes  of  erect  rapidly-growing 
stems,  and  make  it  subsequently  increase  and  finally  altogether  disappear  when  the 
internodes  are  fully  mature,  we  find  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  probable 
conjectures  rather  than  with  fully  demonstrated  propositions. 

The  origin  of  tension  between  the  layers  must  in  any  case  be  referred  mainly 
to  differences  in  the  growth  of  the  cell-walls  of  such  a  nature  that  the  intercalation  of 
fresh  material  takes  place  less  rapidly  in  those  of  one  layer  than  in  those  of  another; 
and  it  is  especially  manifest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cell-walls  subsequently  undergo 
thickening.  From  the  first  of  these  causes  the  layers  which  lengthen  more  slowly  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  by  those  that  grow  more  rapidly;  while  the  second 
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cause  diminishes  their  extensibility  to  an  increasing  extent,  especially  when,  as  in 
the  xylem  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles,  the  cell-walls  become  lignified,  which  renders 
them  capable  of  resisting  extension.  The  more  quickly,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thin 
cell-walls  in  the  pith  and  parench3rma  generally  increase  in  size  (especially  in  length) 
by  superficial  growth,  the  stronger  becomes  the  tension  of  the  passively  stretched 
layers  of  tissue.  To  this  must  be  added  the  peculiar  power  of  the  medullary 
cells  to  absorb  water  from  the  older  parts  with  great  force  and  rapidity,  and  thus 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  state  of  the  highest  turgidity.  This  distends  the  piih 
independently  of  the  superficial  growth  of  its  cell-walls,  and  besides  influencing  the 
more  slowly  growing  layers  of  tissue,  also  contributes  to  increase  the  superficial 
growth  of  the  cell-walls  of  the  pith.  If  the  woody  bundles  then  become  lignified  as 
the  tissues  become  more  developed  internally,  and  the  resistance  of  the  epidermis, 
which  is  constantly  becoming  more  cuticularised,  becomes  too  great,  these  tissues 
oppose  an  insuperable  resistance  to  the  further  distension  of  the  pith  by  growth  and 
turgidity,  and  no  further  elongation  of  the  internode  is  possible.  The  tendency  of 
the  pith  to  expand  ceases;  its  cells  lose  their  turgidity,  they  give  off  their  water 
to  adjacent  tissues,  and  become  filled  with  air. 

According  to  this  view,  which  has  been  fully  established  in  the  main,  the  actual 
motive  power  of  growth  in  intemodes  emerging  from  the  bud-condition  is  the  pith, 
and  the  thin-walled  parenchyma  generally.  It  is  only  the  force  thus  exercised  that 
causes  the  other  tissues  to  increase  in  length  as  long  as  they  are  sufficiently 
extensible.  The  extraordinary  absorbent  power  possessed  by  the  pith  enables  it 
when  growing  to  withdraw  the  water  from  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue,  and 
thus  prevents  the  cells  from  becoming  more  strongly  turgid,  neutralising  by  this 
means  one  of  the  causes  of  the  superficial  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  It  must  also 
be  remembered,  as  has  already  been  shown  (Fig.  478),  that  the  turgidity  of  the 
cells  of  the  stretched  layers  is  even  diminished,  while  that  of  the  compressed  cells 
(in  the  pith)  is  increased  by  the  tension  f  and  we  consequently  have  here  another 
cause  of  differences  in  the  superficial  growth  of  the  cell-walls.  Finally,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  intemodes,  at  least  of  land-plants,  are  exposed  to 
transpiration  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the  bud ;  but  this  cause  of  diminished 
turgidity  will  affect  chiefly  the  epidermal  cells  and  the  subjacent  layers,  least  of 
all  the  pith. 

The  great  importance  which  is  here  attached  to  turgidity  as  a  cause  of  growth 
is  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  intemodes  is  at  once  stopped  by  its 
decrease,  1.  e.  by  the  withering  of  the  shoot ;  while  it  is  promoted  by  its  increase, 
I.  e.  the  growth  of  the  shoot  in  water  or  damp  air. 

The  first  and  most  efficient  cause  of  the  tension  of  tissues  in  a  growing  inter- 
node is  therefore  the  different  capacity  for  turgidity  of  the  different  tissues ;  this 
depending  partly  on  the  nature  of  their  fluids,  partly  on  the  stmcture  of  their  cell- 
walls,  and  partly  on  their  relative  position  in  the  intemode.  A  more  secondary  place 
must  be  assigned  to  the  swelling  of  the  cell -walls  caused  by  imbibition  ;  since  it  may 
be  assumed  that  even  when  the  turgidity  of  the  cell  is  slight,  the  cell-wall  still  obtains 
sufficient  water  to  satisfy  its  capacity  for  imbibition.  If  it  were  directly  dependent  on 
this,  all  the  layers  of  tissue  would  grow  equally  rapidly,  even  when  the  turgidity  was 
smaU,  or  had  entirely  disappeared.     I  rather  hold  the  state  of  the  case  to  be  that 
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when  the  cell-wall  is  passively  distended  by  turgidity  or  by  the  tension  of  the  sur^ 
rounding  layers  of  tissue,  it  is  only  enabled  to  deposit  fresh  substance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  surface  when  perfectly  saturated ;  this  does  not  however  imply  that  other 
causes  do  not  cooperate  in  promoting  the  intercalation. 

The  importance  of  turgidity  as  a  cause  of  growth  may  be  very  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  the  case  of  isolated  cylinders  of  pith,  as  we  shall  show  presently. 

When,  in  consequence  of  their  separation,  the  tissues  which  were  in  a  state 
of  passive  tension  become  suddenly  shorter,  and  the  pith  which  was  in  a  state  of 
positive  tension  suddenly  longer,  this  process  must  be  connected  with  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  form  of  the  cells  ^ ;  the  cells  which  contract  must  at  the  same  time 
become  wider  in  diameter,  while  those  of  the  pith  which  lengthen  must  on  the  con- 
trary become  narrower.  It  is  impossible  however  to  measure  directly  these  changes 
of  diameter,  which  are  so  small  that  ordinary  methods  are  inapplicable. 

It  is,  however,  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  has  been  said  that  the  passive 
lengthening  of  the  epidermal  cells,  &c.  in  a  growing  intemode  makes  them  narrower; 
the  }  oung  epidermis  must  therefore  be  too  narrow,  besides  being  too  short  for  the 
inner  masses  of  tissue.  Similarly  the  pith,  being  prevented  from  elongating  in  the 
growing  intemode  by  the  surrounding  layers,  must  in  consequence  have  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  transversely;  besides  being  too  long  for  the  elongated  tissues,  it  will 
also  be  too  thick  for  them,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  force  them  apart  It 
follows  therefore  from  the  longitudinal  tension  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
layers  of  tissue  of  a  growing  organ,  that  a  transverse  tension  must  also  exist  in  it 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  outer  layers  are  in  a  state  of  passive  tension,  while  the 
medullary  cells  which  are  prevented  from  lengthening  have  a  tendency  to  dilate 
transversely. 

If  thick  transverse  sections*  from  growing  stems  are  cut  radially,  they  gape 
open,  evidently  because  the  epidermis  contracts  in  the  peripheral  direction,  having 
been  previously  of  too.  small  circumference  for  the  inner  tissue,  in  other  words,  in 
a  state  of  passive  tension.  The  tendency  of  the  medullary  cells  which  are  pre- 
vented from  lengthening  to  become  broader  transversely  does  not  appear,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  be  always  hindered  by  the  surrounding  wood  and  cortical  tissue,  but 
often  to  be  even  promoted  by  them ;  so  that  these  layers  of  tissue  which  surround 
the  pith  grow  more  rapidly  in  the  peripheral  direction  than  does  the  pith  itself,  and 
therefore  exercise  a  radial  traction  upon  it.  A  striking  proof  of  this  phenomenon  is 
afforded  by  the  frequent  formation  of  cavities  in  stems  and  leaf-stalks  at  the  time 
and  place  where  the  growth  in  length  is  most  rapid.  The  increase  in  thickness  of 
the  pith  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  space  which  is  enclosed  by  the  surrounding 
tissues,  and  which  increases  in  size ;  its  cells  separate  in  the  longitudinal  direction, 
and  the  woody  cylinder  remains  clothed  on  the  inside  by  a  layer  of  pith,  the  longi- 
tudinal tension  of  which  still  continues.     The  existence  of  an  outward  traction  upon 


*  Any  considerable  change  in  the  volume  of  the  medullary  cells  when  isolated  must  not  indeed 
be  expected,  when  it  is  recollected  that  neither  the  water  contained  in  the  cells  nor  the  cell-walls 
permeated  with  water  alter  their  volume  under  the  forces  exerted  in  this  case.  An  alteration  in  the 
volume  of  the  entire  pith  could  at  most  arise  from  a  change  in  the  size  of  the  intercellular  spaces  in 
consequence  of  the  change  in  form  of  the  cells. 

*  Sachs,  Experimental-Physiologie,  p.  471. 
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the  pith  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  intemodes  with  solid  cylinders  of 
pith  which  are  growing  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  rapidly  in  diameter  {e.g, 
Nkoiiana^  Silphium  per/oliatum\  by  dividing  a  fresh  transverse  section  (laid  on 
glass)  through  the  centre.  The  two  cut  surfaces  of  the  pith  now  become  curved 
outwardly  and  separate  from  one  another,  while  the  cortical  parts  of  the  segment 
still  touch.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  outward  traction  of  the  pith,  and  of  the 
tendency  of  the  cortical  envelope  to  dilate  peripherally. 

These  statements  rest  however  at  present  on  but  a  small  number  of  observa- 
tions,  and  better  results  may  be  expected  from  their  repetition.  It  may  nevertheless 
be  assumed  that  in  young  intemodes,  before  the  fibro-vascular  system  has  begun  to 
become  lignified,  the  pith  exerts  an  outward  pressure.  This  is  accompanied  later, 
when  the  tangential  growth  of  the  wood  and  cortex  is  more  rapid,  by  an  outward 
traction,  which  at  length  becomes  so  strong  as  to  exceed  the  tendency  of  the  pith 
to  dilate  transversely.  The  pith  is  therefore  now  actually  in  a  state  of  passive 
tension  transversely  (and  at  the  same  time  compressed  longitudinally),  until  at  length 
the  cells  in  the  centre  of  the  pith  become  detached  from  one  another,  and  a  hollow 
is  formed,  if  the  whole  does  not  lose  its  sap  and  become  dried  up,  as  for  example 
in  the  Elder.  Kraus  observed  *  that  the  medullary  cells  of  an  internode  are  longer 
when  it  is  growing  than  when  mature;  but  this  is  to  be  attributed,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  said,  to  the  loss  by  the  cells  of  the  pith  of  their  power  of 
elongating  when  isolated.  In  the  internode  they  are  certainly  not  at  first  longer, 
and  are  afterwards  actually  shorter ;  the  difference  is  only  observable  on  isolation, 
and  indicates  that  these  cells  at  length  lose  the  property  of  changing  their  form  when 
isolated,  or  in  other  words  become  rigid. 

The  views  here  brought  forward  respecting  the  tension  of  the  tissues  of  growing 
intemodes  and  leaf-stalks  are,  I  think,  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  sudden  and 
very  considerable  lengthening  of  the  pith  at  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the 
surrounding  layers  of  tissue  is  followed  by  a  slow  lengthening  which  lasts  for  some 
days,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  cortex  and  epidermis,  which  are  in  a  state  of  passive 
tension,  scarcely  experience  afterwards  any  perceptible  contraction  (but,  according  to 
Kraus,  do  not  become  longer  even  when  placed  in  water).  This  subsequent  length- 
ening of  the  isolated  pith  takes  place  with  extreme  force  when  it  absorbs  water, 
as  Kraus  has  already  shown ;  but  the  lengthening  also  continues  in  dry  air  when 
the  pith  even  loses  small  quantities  of  its  water,  a  point  which  had  been  previously 
overlooked. 

The  isolated  cylinder  of  pith  of  a  growing  intemode  is  very  flaccid,  flexible,  and 
extensible ;  but  if  placed  in  water  it  soon  becomes  tense,  rigid,  and  elastic,  longer 
and  apparently  also  thicker.  The  lengthening  may  amount  in  a  few  hours  to  as 
much  as  40  p.  c,  or  even  more.  These  phenomena  are  explained  if  we  suppose 
the  contents  of  the  medullary  cells  to  be  very  strongly  endosmotic  *,  by  which  they 
become  in  a  high  degree  turgid,  and  thus  not  only  increase  considerably  in  size. 


'  Bot.  Zeitg.  1867,  p.  112. 

*  Notwithstanding  this  powerful  endosmose,  the  amount  of  solid  substance  dissolved  in  the 
cell-sap  of  the  parenchyma  is  very  small,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  cylinders  of  pith  of  this 
kind  I  found  the  dry  weight  only  from  2  to  5  p.  c,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  belonged  to  the 
cell-walls  and  protoplasm. 
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but  also  become  more  rigid.  The  considerable  increase  in  size  presupposes,  how- 
ever, from  the  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  place,  great  extensibility  in  the  ccU- 
walls.  Isolated  prisms  of  pith  exposed  to  the  air  become  shorter  even  than  the 
length  they  possessed  in  the  internode*;  the  cell-walls  which  were  pFeviously  in 
a  state  of  tension  evidently  contract  elastically,  as  the  turgidity  diminishes  fix>m  loss 
of  water. 

But  if  care  is  taken  that  isolated  cylinders  of  pith  do  not  absorb  any  water, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  can  only  lose  a  very  small  quantity  of  it,  by  enclosing 
them  in  a  glass  tube  containing  about  i  litre  of  dry  air,  they  nevertheless  continue  to 
lengthen  perceptibly  for  some  days,  although  not  so  considerably  as  when  tbej 
absorb  water;  and  this  lengthening  affects  chiefly  the  older  parts,  while  the 
youngest  parts  sometimes  contract.  The  whole  cylinder  becomes  dry  and  rigid 
on  the  surface.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  observations  the  following  may  be  chosen 
to  elucidate  this  point. 

A  prism  of  pith  from  a  part  of  a  shoot  of  Semcto  umbrosus  235*5  mm.  long, 
lengthened  about  57  p.  c.  on  isolation,  and  weighed  5*3  grammes.  It  was  divided 
into  three  parts  by  marks  of  Indian  ink;  their  lengths  being : — ^i.  (the  oldest)  100  mm., 
ii.  100  mm.,  iii.  (the  youngest  piece)  49  mm.  The  prism  of  pith  was  now  fixed  in 
a  dry  glass  tube,  which  was  then  corked  at  botli  ends.  After  fourteen  hours  the 
parts  had  lengthened  as  follows : — part  i.  about  4*5  mm.,  part  ii.  about  6-5  mm.,  part 
iii.  about  2  mm.  or  4-1  p.  c,  while  the  pith  had  lost  o-i5grm.  of  water.  After  re- 
maining for  twenty-six  hours  more  m  the  glass  tube  the  following  further  changes 
had  taken  place ;  part  i.  had  again  lengthened  about  2*5  mm.,  part  ii.  about  0*5  mm., 
while  the  length  of  part  iii.  had  diminished  about  0*5  mm.  No  further  loss  of 
water  had  taken  place,  because  the  glass  tube  had  become  covered  with  moisture. 
The  piih  was  now  placed  in  water,  and  after  six  hours  the  following  increase  of 
length  bad  taken  place: — in  part  i.  about  18 mm.  or  i6-8  p.  c,  in  part  iL  about 
23  mm.  or  21-6  p.  c,  in  part  iii.  about  11  mm.  or  21-6  p.  c.  (as  compared  with  the 
length  before  placing  in  water).  The  pith  had  also  become  considerably  thicker, 
having  absorbed  6  grammes  of  water.  The  estimation  of  the  dry  weight  showed  that 
the  pith  contained  only  0*22 grm.  of  solid  substance;  this  was  combined,  when  the 
pith  was  isolated,  with  5*08  grm.  of  water;  it  subsequently  lost  o'i5  grm.,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  experiment  had  again  absorbed  6  grm.  At  first  therefore  the  pith  con- 
tained 4*23  p.  c,  at  last  only  1*97  p.  c.  of  solid  substance.  Experiments  of  this 
kind  show  that  the  pith  of  the  youngest  intemodes  loses  its  water  most  easily  bj 
evaporation,  as  is  shown  by  its  decrease  in  length.  Kraus  was  led  by  other  ex- 
periments to  the  same  conclusions ;  and  he  also  showed — not  in  contradiction,  as 
he  thought,  but  in  harmony  with  these  results  (/.r.  p.  123) — that  the  older  pith  of 
growing  internodes  attracts  water  more  powerfully  and  expands  more  than  the 
younger. 

If  the  question  is  now  asked  how  the  lengthening  of  the  pith  can  take  place  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  water  (though  this  may  be  small),  it  must  first  of  all  be  noted  that 
its  surface  becomes  remarkably  dry  under  the  circumstances  described.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  attribute  this  significant  desiccation  of  the  surface  to  the  small  loss  of 


*  Kraus,  /.  c,  Tables,  p.  29. 
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water  indicated  by  the  weight ;  it  is  probably  rather  caused  by  the  inner  cells  of  the 
[Hth  withdrawing  water  from  the  outer  cells,  and  thus  lengthening;  but  the  outer 
cells  would  become  shorter  if  they  were  not  stretched  by  the  inner  ones.  That  this 
is  actually  the  case  is  shown  by  the  rigidity  of  the  pith  under  these  circumstances, 
caused  by  the  tension  that  subsists  between  the  dry  outer  layer  and  the  moister 
inner  mass.  If  the  prism  of  pith  is  divided  lengthwise,  the  parts  curve  outwards ; 
and  sometimes  the  outer  surface  becomes  even  strongly  concave.  If  the  inner  cells 
of  the  pith  are  able  to  withdraw  water  from  the  outer  ones,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  outer  cells  are  also  able  to  withdraw  it  from  the  surrounding  wood  and  especially 
from  the  peripheral  tissues,  preventing  these  from  becoming  strongly  turgid ;  their 
growth  being  thus  retarded  in  favour  of  that  of  the  pith,  by  which  they  are  now 
placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  medullary  cells  which 
contain  a  minimum  quantity  of  dissolved  substances  nevertheless  absorb  water  suffi- 
dendy  powerfully  to  abstract  it  from  the  surrounding  tissues  which  must  evidently 
contain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  dissolved  substances. 

It  is  now  dear  from  the  observations  which  have  been  described,  why  portions 
of  shoots  cut  lengthwise  in  half  or  in  four  and  placed  in  water  curve  outward  to 
such  a  remarkable  extent ;  and  why  a  curvature,  which  may  be  small  but  continues 
to  increase  for  some  time,  takes  place  when  such  pieces  are  placed  in  a  closed  glass 
tabe  in  dry  air. 

(2)  Transverse  tension  caused  by  subsequent  growth  in  thickness  0/ the  wood^.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  transverse  tensions  also  arise  during  growth  which  are 
caused  by  the  longitudinal  tension;  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  these  is  still  a 
desideratum.  With  the  commencement  of  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  stem  by 
means  of  the  cambium-ring,  a  new  cause  of  tension  arises,  acting  in  both  a  radial 
and  peripheral  direction ;  and  this  transverse  tension  generally  continues  as  long  as 
the  cambium-ring  remains  active.  The  layers  of  tissue  formed  from  the  cambium- 
ring  have  at  first  a  tendency  to  expand  in  the  tangential  direction  to  an  extent 
greater  than  the  space  enclosed  by  the  epidermis  and  the  primary  cortex  permits. 
These  outer  tissues  therefore  become  stretched  in  the  peripheral  direction;  and, 
since  they  are  elastic  and  have  a  tendency  to  contract,  they  exert  a  pressure  in  the 
radial  direction  on  the  cambium  and  the  tissue  formed  from  it  It  happens  however 
also  that  the  rings  of  wood  produced  on  the  inside  of  the  cambium  grow  more 
strongly  in  the  tangential  direction  than  the  phloem  produced  on  the  outside,  which 
is  therefore  passively  stretched.  A  tension  is  hence  set  up  in  the  transverse  diameter 
of  the  stem  during  its  increase  in  thickness  of  such  a  kind  that  each  layer  is  stretched 
peripherally  on  its  outside  and  compressed  radially  on  its  inside ;  in  other  words,  is 
in  a  state  of  negative  tension  on  its  outside,  of  positive  tension  on  its  inside.  If  the 
separate  layers  of  a  transverse  segment — epidermis,  primary  cortex,  phloem,  and 
xylem — are  separated,  and  their  peripheral  length  compared,  we  get  the  following 
expression  for  the  transverse  tension : — 

E  <  C  <  Ph  <  X. 

As  the  increase  in  thickness  proceeds  the  transverse  tension  increases,  as  is  shown 


*  [Sec  Detlefsen,  Ueb.  Dickenwachsthum  cylindrischer  Organe,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg, 
il.  I,  1878.] 
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by  Kraus's  very  complete  experiments ;  i.  e,  if  the  rings  of  tissue  in  a  transverse 
section  of  the  stem  or  in  a  woody  branch  are  separated  from  one  another,  by 
dividing  it  longitudinally  and  then  separating  the  rings,  they  contract  the  more  the 
nearer  they  lie  to  the  circumference,  and  the  contraction  is  the  more  considerable, 
compared  with  the  original  circumference  of  the  whole,  the  older  the  intemode  from 
which  the  section  is  taken.  The  traction  upon  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  and  of  the 
primary  cortex  caused  by  the  transverse  tension  is  easily  observed  by  the  microscope 
in  the  transverse  section,  if  young  intemodes  of  plants  which  increase  rapidly  io 
thickness,  as  Helianlhus^  Ricinus^  or  Ribes^  are  compared  with  those  which  have 
already  been  forming  wood  for  some  weeks  or  months.  The  form  of  the  cells 
shows  that  they  have  been  stretched  in  the  peripheral  direction  (see  Fig.  56),  and 
have  in  consequence  grown  rapidly  in  that  direction;  the  cells  which  have  been 
thus  altered  in  form  are  divided  by  radial  septa.  But  at  length  the  epidennis  and 
primary  cortex  are  no  longer  able  to  obey  the  peripheral  traction;  longitodinai 
fissures  occur  in  the  cortical  tissue,  generally  after  the  commencement  of  the  fonna- 
tion  of  cork.  When  the  periderm  and  cork  have  been  formed  on  the  older  parts  of 
stems,  these  secondary  epidermal  tissues  undergo  a  continuous  strain  in  the  peri- 
pheral direction,  and  exert  in  turn  a  radial  pressure  on  the  living  phloem,  cambium, 
and  xylem.  The  first  result  of  this  pressure  exerted  by  the  growing  inner  tissues 
is  the  splitting  of  the  layers  of  bark,  especially  longitudinally.  The  form  of  die 
fissures  depends,  however,  on  the  course  of  the  bundles  of  bast  which  take  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  bark,  and  on  other  relations  of  the  tissues  to  one  another. 
If  a  stem  does  not  in  its  growth  take  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  slender  cone  but 
of  a  spherical  tuber,  as  in  Beaucarnea  and  Testudinaria^  the  layers  of  periderm  split 
apart  in  the  form  of  tolerably  regular  polygons  which  cover  the  spherical  surface 
of  the  stem  like  shields.  These  examples  show  at  the  same  time  that  in  those 
Monocotyledons  also  which  grow  in  thickness  tensions  are  produced  by  the  sub- 
sequent increase  of  the  stem  in  thickness  similar  to  those  caused  by  the  activity 
of  a  true  cambium-ring ;  for  in  this  case  it  is  replaced  by  a  thickening-ring,  in  which 
new  layers  of  fibro-vascular  bundles  and  intermediate  parenchyma  are  constantly 
being  produced.     (See  Fig.  104.) 

It  is  evident  that  before  the  bark  splits  or  fissures  already  in  existence  become 
wider  and  penetrate  inwards,  the  transverse  tension  must  attain  a  certain  intensity, 
which,  from  the  great  firmness  of  the  bark,  cannot  be  inconsiderable.  At  the 
moment  when  the  splitting  takes  place  at  least  a  portion  of  the  tension  must,  how- 
ever, be  destroyed.  This  is  clearly  the  reason  why  the  transverse  tension  attains 
its  maximum  (measured  in  the  way  described  above),  as  Kraus  has  pointed  out, 
above  the  part  of  the  stem  where  the  scaling-off  of  the  bark  begins.  But  even  in 
annual  stems  which  increase  rapidly  in  thickness,  as  Helianihus^  Dahlia^  &c.,  the 
transverse  tension  does  not  progressively  increase  from  the  apex  to  the  root,  but 
attains  its  maximum  at  an  intermediate  height,  below  which  it  diminishes.  An 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  bark  is  gradually  exceeded  by  the  long-continued  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subject  from  within,  and  that  the  cell-walls  which  are  strained  grow  at  the  same 
time  by  intussusception,  and  thus  a  portion  of  their  tension  becomes  neutralised. 

Willie  we  may  consider  the  turgidity  of  the  pith  and  its  enormous  endosmotic 
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(K>wer  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  longitudinal  tension  of  growing  intemodes  and 
kaf-stalks  before  they  become  lignified,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  probable  that  the 
imbibition  and  swelling  of  the  cell-walls  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  transverse  tension. 
The  wood,  where  the  transverse  tension  chie^y  originates,  is,  when  mature,  scarcely 
adapted  for  any  distension  by  turgidity ;  while  at  all  events  in  cells  or  vessels  with 
bordered  pits  it  is  altogether  impossible.  Closed  wood-cells,  when  turgidity  is 
possible  in  them,  cannot  however  expand  greatly;  since  their  own  wall  and  the 
woody  substance  which  surround  them  are  far  too  inextensible  to  stretch  to  any 
considerable  extent  under  the  influence  of  hydrostatic  pressure.  It  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  already  shown  (Sect  13)  what  considerable  alterations  of  dimension  the 
wood  experiences  especially  in  the  peripheral  and  radial  direction  simply  by  imbi- 
bition \  Every  layer  of  wood  freshly  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  cambium-ring  has 
a  tendency  to  grow  wider  in  the  peripheral  direction,  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water 
is  sufficient  to  cause  a  decided  swelling  of  the  cell-walls.  The  cambial  tissue  is  by 
this  means  stretched  tangentially,  and  the  enlargement  of  its  cells  thus  caused  is 
increased  by  turgidity;  and  from  the  thinness  of  their  walls  it  may  be  assumed 
that  it  is  their  turgidity  that  protects  them  from  becoming  destroyed  by  compression 
between  the  wood  and  the  bark.  The  elements  of  the  secondary  phloem — the  bast- 
cells  and  the  phlo€m-parenchyma — can  scarcely  experience  any  great  change  of 
dimensions  owing  to  the  swelling  of  their  cell-walls ;  the  former  are  indeed  thick- 
walled,  but  they  are  not  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  layer  which  increases  in  size  from 
this  cause.  The  cells  of  the  latter  have  such  thin  walls  that  their  swelling  produces 
but  little  expansion,  and  experience  teaches  that  they  do  not  increase  much  in  size 
in  consequence  of  turgidity.  Finally,  the  periderm  and  the  bark  dry  up  and  contract, 
if  not  to  any  great  extent,  yet  with  considerable  force. 

The  experience  of  every  year  shows  that  the  fissures  in  the  bark — especially 
of  thick  trunks  at  the  end  of  winter  in  February  and  March — become  deeper  and 
wider,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  great  swelling  of  the  wood,  which  at  this 
time  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  water;  while  the  bark  had  time  to  dry  up 
and  contract  dtuing  the  dry  weather  in  winter.  If  the  fissures  increase  in  width 
by  the  strong  tension  thus  produced — which  can  be  easily  seen  when  fresh — the 
damp  weather  in  spring  causes  the  bark  to  swell ;  the  tension  between  it  and  the 
wood  becomes  much  less,  and  the  production  of  wood  now  begins  afresh  in  the 
cambium.  While  the  wood  is  becoming  thicker  during  the  summer,  the  bark  dries 
up  and  shrinks,  and  the  tension  between  the  outside  and  inside  again  increases, 
to  cease  once  more  in  the  following  spring.  Not  only  does  an  annual  period  of 
transverse  tension  thus  arise,  but  this  is  also  the  cause,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
of  the  difference  between  the  spring  and  autumn  layers  of  wood. 

The  statements  made  in  this  section  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows: — The 
tissues,  at  first  homogeneous,  become  first  of  all  differentiated  in  such  a  manner  that 
chemico-physical  differences  are  set  up,  in  consequence  of  which  certain  layers,  espe- 
cially the  pith,  absorb  the  water  in  the  tissues  more  strongly  than  the  others,  and 
consequently  grow  more  rapidly ;  and  the  layers  which  are  less  turgid  and  grow  more 
slowly  are  exposed  to  a  passive  traction  which  promotes  their  growth.    After  growth 

^  [Nevertheless  the  amount  of  water  of  imbibition  which  a  single  lignified  cell-waU  can  take  up 
is  small.    (See  Sachs,  Ueb.  d.  Porositat  des  Holzes,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  II.  2,  1879.)] 
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in  length  has  ceased  it  is  principally  the  stronger  imbibition  and  swelling  of  the  wood 
that  presses  the  surrounding  layers  of  tissue  outwards  and  promotes  their  peripheral 
growth. 

The  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  tensions  consequently  depends  mainly 
on  the  addition  of  water  to  the  turgescent  pith  and  the  swelling  wood ;  any  decrease 
of  the  turgidity  of  the  pith  must  cause  it  to  contract,  and  hence  the  whole  shoot  to 
become  shorter  and  flaccid.  This  is  in  complete  accord  with  observation,  since  withered 
shoots,  /.  e,  such  as  have  lost  water  by  transpiration,  have  not  only  become  shorter  but 
also  flaccid.  Any  diminution  of  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  wood  must  in  the 
same  manner  diminish  the  transverse  tension  and  the  diameter  of  the  shoot.  A  small 
loss  of  water  in  the  peripheral  tissue  when  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  does  not  on 
the  other  hand  usually  cause  directly  any  considerable  increase  in  its  tendency  to  con- 
tract ;  since  the  increase  in  its  size  due  to  turgidity  and  imbibition  are  generally  much 
less  considerable  than  in  the  pith  and  wood. 

If  now  there  are  circumstances  which  cause  a  daily  periodic  change  in  the  quantity 
of  water  contained  in  the  tissues,  the  result  will  be  also  a  periodic  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  tensions.  Such  a  daily  periodicity  of 
the  tension  has  been  actually  discovered  by  Kraus  (/.  r.  p.  122),  who  has  observed  that 
the  longitudinal  tension  estimated  by  the  difference  in  length  of  the  pith  and  the  bait, 
as  well  as  the  transverse  tension  estimated  by  the  contraction  of  the  bark  when  detached 
from  woody  stems,  decrease,  under  the  normal  conditions  of  life,  from  early  rooming 
till  midday  or  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  reach  their  minimum,  and  then  again 
increase,  attaining  their  maximum  early  the  next  morning.  Millardet  determined  this 
periodicity  in  quite  a  different  way ;  and  since  the  objects  on  which  he  experimented 
permitted  an  exact  measurement,  he  detected  in  addition  an  increase,  usually  small, 
of  the  tension  in  the  afternoon.  Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  Kraus — which 
are  partly  opposed  to  this  conclusion,  but  on  the  whole  confirm  it — I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  this  periodicity  chiefly  or  altogether  to  the  variation  in  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  When  transpuratioa 
is  greatly  diminished  during  the  night,  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  plant  must  in- 
crease, and  with  this  the  tension;  and  conversely  the  increase  of  transpiration  during 
the  early  part  of  the  day  must  diminish  the  tension.  Space  does  not  permit  roe  to 
give  in  detail  the  opposing  statements  of  other  observers;  but  this  will  be  done  in 
part  further  on.  Here  I  need  only  point  out  that  the  periodicity,  especially  of  the 
longitudinal  tension,  may  possibly  be  also  directly  dependent  on  light,  independently 
of  the  heat  which  accompanies  the  light  and  of  the  increase  of  transpiration  caused 
by  it  (although  this  cannot  be  proved  by  Kraus's  experiments,  /.  r.  p.  125).  As  far  as 
concerns  a  daily  periodicity  independent  of  temperature,  light,  and  the  amount  of  water 
contained  in  the  tissues,  I  could  only  admit  it  when  any  other  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  was  shown  to  be  impossible.  At  present  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the 
intimate  dependence  and  correlation  of  growth  and  tension,  from  the  £act  discovered 
by  me*  that  the  daily  periodicity  of  growth  in  length  coincides  in  every  particular 
with  the  daily  periodicity  of  tension  observed  by  Millardet  and  Kraus,  and  that  it  is 
caused  simply  by  changes  in  temperature  and  light,  I  consider  it  very  probable  that 
the  daily  periodicity  of  tension  is  also  dependent  on  these  agencies.  On  the  one  hand 
they  influence  growth  and  through  it  the  tension,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  aflfect 
the  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  tissues  by  modifying  transpiration  and  its 
conduction  from  the  roots.  Like  all  other  periodic  phenomena  of  vegetable  life, 
that  of  tension  requires  a  very  careful  investigation  of  its  external  causes  before  we 
resort  to  the  last  expedient  of  assuming  internal  periodic  changes,  of  which  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  ^ 


^  Arbeiten  des  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  1872,  I,  Heft  2.  p.  168. 

A  daily  periodicity  of  thickness  in  the  trunks  of  trees  has  been  detected  by  Kaiser  (Ueb.  die 
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Sect.  16. — Modification  of  Growth  caused  by  Pressure  and  Traction. 
Cells  or  whole  masses  of  tissue  may  be  subjected  to  pressure  and  traction  in  very 
different  ways.  On  the  one  hand  these  forces  may  result,  in  a  perfectly  normal 
manner,  from  the  tension  of  the  tissues;  on  the  other  hand,  external  and  more 
accidental  circumstances  may  cause  single  cells  or  masses  of  tissue  to  be  com- 
pressed or  stretched  in  particular  places  by  solid  bodies,  or  tissues  to  become 
accidentally  freed  from  the  pressure  and  traction  to  which  they  are  normally  subject 
The  numerous  phenomena  which  indicate  or  prove  that  growth  is  altered  in  this 
way  have  however  at  present  been  exactly  investigated  from  this  point  of  view  in 
only  a  few  cases.  The  following  will  therefore  only  serve  to  draw  attention  to  a 
subject  further  discoveries  in  which  will  doubtless  contribute  largely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mechanical  theory  of  growth. 

I.  Every  cell-wall  is  subject  to  Pressure  from  wilhin^  by  which  it  is  distended, 
so  long  as  the  cell  is  turgid.  But  since  the  daily  experience  of  microscopists 
teaches  us  that  all  growing  cells  are  turgid ;  and  that  no  cell  which  is  unable  to  be- 
come turgid  in  consequence  of  openings  in  its  cell-walls  has  any  power  of  growth ; 
and  that  withered  internodes,  leaves,  and  roots  do  not  grow,  while  these  organs 
grow  more  rapidly  the  more  strongly  turgid  they  are,  it  may  be  inferred  that  turgidity 
is  an  essential  condition  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  \  This  appears  to  a  certain 
extent  intelligible  if  Nageli's  theory  of  growth  and  Traube's  experiments  on  artificial 
cells  described  in  Sect,  i  of  Book  III  are  accepted.  It  may  then  be  assumed  that 
'the  interstices  between  the  solid  particles  of  the  cell-wall  which  are  occupied  by 
water  increase  slightly  in  consequence  of  the  distension  of  the  cell-wall  caused  by 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  sap ;  and  that  space  is  thus  obtained  for  the  interca- 
lation of  fresh  particles  of  solid  substance ;  the  distension  caused  by  turgidity  then 
begins  afresh  and  produces  the  same  effect 

The  distension  which  takes  place  at  any  particular  spot  of  the  cell-wall  and  the 
consequent  intercalation  of  fresh  solid  substance  depend  however  chiefly  on  the 
internal  properties  of  the  cell-wall  itself.  Not  only  do  different  parts  of  the  cell- 
wall  differ  in  their  extensibility,  but  they  may  even  vary  at  the  same  sf>ot  in  this 
respect  in  the  longitudinal  and  in  the  tangential  or  the  oblique  direction,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  swelling  of  the  cell-wall.  But  that  there  is  actually  such  a  general 
difference  in  the  extensibility  in  different  directions  is  at  once  shown  by  the  fact 
that  growing  cells  assume  the  most  various  forms, — cylindrical,  stellate,  &c. ;  while, 
if  the  extensibility  of  the  cell- wall  were  the  same  in  all  directions,  the  cells  'must  all 
become  spherical  as  the  result  of  turgidity,  or  polyhedral  under  that  of  mutual 
pressure.  This  little  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  at  present  with  reference  to  exten- 
sibility, turgidity,  and  growth  by  intussusception.    It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 

tagliche  Periodicitat  der  Dickendimensionen  der  Baumstamme,  Diss.  Inaug.,  Halle  1879).  ^^  ^l^ 
Kntus,  Ueb.  Wasservertheilung  in  der  Pflanze,  III,  Die  tagliche  Schwellungsperiode  der  Pflanzen, 
Halle  1881.] 

'  [De  Vries  has  shown  (Mechan.  Ursachen  d.  Zellstreckung)  that  when  a  growing  intemode  is 
placed  in  a  5-10  per  cent,  solution  of  a  neutral  salt,  its  cells  lose  their  turgidity,  and  that  growth 
ceases;  when  the  salt  solution  is  washed  out  with  distilled  water,  the  cells  regain  their  turgidity  and 
growth  is  resumed.  Sorauer  (Bot.  2^itg.  1878)  has  pointed  out  that  individuals  grown  in  dry  air 
are  much  smaller  than  others  of  the  same  species  grown  in  moist  air.  These  facts,  and  many  others 
which  might  be  mentioned,  show  the  dependence  of  growth  upon  turgidity.] 
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the  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  cells  is  in  proportion  to  the  thinness  and  therefore 
the  extensibility  of  their  walls.  The  growth  in  thickness  of  the  cell -wall  usually 
begins  when  the  increase  of  the  cell  in  volume  begins  to  diminish  or  has  altogether 
ceased. 

If  then  the  distension  of  the  cell-wall  caused  by  turgidity  is  the  origin  of  its 
superficial  growth,  something  similar  must  also  occur  when  the  cell-wall  is  stretched 
in  some  other  way  by  external  forces,  the  turgidity  being  less.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  epidermis  and  cortex  of  shoots  as  a  result  of  the  tension  of  the  tissues. 
Since  in  long  internodes  and  leaves  these  cells  usually  grow  principally  ia  the  longi- 
tudinal direction,  while  in  broad  leaf-blades  they  assume  the  form  of  polygooal 
plates,  this  may  be  referred  in  the  first  case  partly  to  the  traction  to  which  they  are 
subject  being  chiefiy  in  the  longitudinal  direction,  in  the  second  case  to  its  being  in 
all  directions  parallel  with  the  surface  \  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  cells  of 
the  primary  cortex  of  shoots  which  are  increasing  rapidly  in  thickness  are  not  merely 
stretched  but  also  grow  rapidly  in  the  tangential  direction  *. 

a.  Pressure  from  without  on  the  cell -wall  which  is  distended  by  turgidity  occm% 
in  a  very  simple  form  when  the  apices  of  growing  cells  come  into  contact  with  solid 
bodies ;  as  the  root-hairs  of  land-plants  with  the  particles  of  the  soil '.  The  very  thin 
and  extensible  cell-walls  are  in  close  contact  with  the  irregular  surface  of  the  par- 
ticles, just  as  when  an  elastic  bladder  filled  with  water  is  pressed  externally  by  an 
angular  body,  only  that  they  retain,  after  the  pressure  is  removed,  the  form  which 
has  thus  been  given  them,  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  intercalation  of  fipesh 
particles  of  solid  matter  which  perpetuates  the  form  at  first  acquired  only  by  dis- 
tension. The  reverse  takes  place  when  the  external  pressure  on  the  cell-wall  is 
removed.  A  very  simple  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  formation  of  the  so- 
called  *Ttillen'  in  vessels*.  They  are  formed  where  the  thin  non-lignified  wall 
of  a  cell  of  the  wood-parenchyma,  still  capable  of  growth,  adjoins  the  pits  of  a 
vessel.  The  portion  of  wall  which  is  stretched  over  the  opening  is  forced  through 
it  by  the  pressure  of  the  sap  of  the  cell  and  swells  out  in  the  form  of  a  papilla  into 
the  cavity  of  the  vessel.  As  long  as  the  vessel  contained  sap  and  was  in  a  turgid 
state,  its  turgidity  was  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  adjoining  cell ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  cell -sap  of  the  vessel  was  absorbed,  the  portion  of  cell- wall  which  covers  the 
bordered  pit  was  subject  to  pressure  on  one  side  only,  and  was  therefore  forced  in 
the  opposite  direction.  These  phenomena  can  be  produced  artificially  by  the 
removal  of  the  pressure  to  which  the  cells  are  subject  from  the  adjacent  tissues; 
thus,  for  example,  the  cambium  swells  up  on  the  cut  surface  of  woody  branches 
when  placed  in  moist  sand  or  air,  in  the  form  of  a  cushion  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood.  This  '  Callus,'  as  it  is  termed,  results  from  the  growth  of  the  uninjured 
cambial  and  adjoining  cortical  cells  next  the  cut,  where  their  growth  was  previously 


^  For  further  details  on  the  possible  influence  of  tension  on  the  formation  of  stomata,  see 
Pfitzer,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  543. 

*  On  the  connection  of  the  radial  and  peripheral  arrangement  of  rows  of  cells  in  a  transverse 
segment  with  the  increase  in  diameter,  see  the  lucid  description  of  Nageli  in  his  Dickcnwachstfaom 
des  Stengels  bei  den  Sapindaceen.  Munich  1864,  p.  13  «/  uq,:  [also  Detle&en  (foe,  cit.).'\ 

*  Sachs,  Experimental-Physiologie,  p.  186. 

*  See  Book  I.  p.  26  [and  references  in  foot-note.    These  growths  arc  frequently  termed  '  tyloses.'] 
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prevented  by  the  cells  which  have  now  been  removed.  When  once  projecting 
beyond  the  cut,  they  grow  more  rapidly  than  before  in  a  lateral  direction  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turgidity,  and  become  divided  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  walls. 

The  further  development  of  such  a  callus  where  branches  have  been  cut  off 
leads  to  the  well-known  overgrowth  on  the  stumps.  In  internodes  of  seedlings  of 
Phaseolus  which  had  accidentally  become  hollow,  I  found  the  medullary  cells  which 
surrounded  the  cavity  to  have  grown  into  it  in  the  form  of  spherical  or  club-shaped 
papilke ;  divisions  ensued,  and  nuclei  were  formed  in  the  cells  thus  produced.  The 
medullary  cells  which  exhibited  this  active  growth  on  the  free  surfaces  of  their  walls 
would  have  retained  their  polyhedral  form  had  the  pith  remained  solid,  because 
every  surface  of  the  cell- wall  would  have  been  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  two 
adjoining  cells ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the  hollow,  the  pressure  was 
removed  on  one  side,  and  the  turgidity,  being  no  longer  neutralised,  caused  the  cell- 
wall  to  swell  out,  and  induced  in  it  an  active  superficial  growth  ^  These  phenomena 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  show  that  it  is  often  sufficient  merely  to  remove  the 
pressure  to  which  tissues  or  individual  cells  are  subject  in  order  to  bring  about  an 
SiCtive  growth  of  the  free  surfaces  of  their  cell-walls.  The  first  cause  at  least  of 
the  new  growth  is  the  distension  of  the  free  surfaces  of  the  cell-walls  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turgidity  of  their  cells  which  was  previously  neutralised  by  that  of  the 
adjoining  cells.  But  that  a  very  small  pressure  from  without  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  softer  tissues  at  the  points  of  contact  is  seen  in  the  case  of  many  large 
Fungi  which  develope  among  the  vegetable  mould  of  woods,  and  enclose  in  the 
margin  of  their  pileus  light  loosely  lying  leaves,  pieces  of  stick,  and  the  like.  The 
small  pressure  from  without  clearly  prevents  in  these  cases  the  superficial  growth  of 
the  walls  of  the  cells  with  which  these  bodies  are  in  contact,  while  the  adjoining  cells 
extend  laterally  and  enclose  them. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  this  law  is  seen  in  the  effect  produced  by 
a  slight  pressure  on  the  growth  of  tendrils,  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  cells  being 
thus  greatly  hindered  and  sometimes  even  stopped,  while  the  cells  of  the  opposite 
free  side  elongate  rapidly,  as  is  seen  even  at  the  first  glance  without  measurement  by 
making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  tendril  curling  round  a  slender  support.  In  what 
way  the  slight  pressure  which  acts  in  a  radial  direction,  and  is  generally  combined 
with  friction,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  longitudinal  growth  is  however  entirely 
unknown.  Very  similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  by  the  primary  and  secondary 
roots  of  seedlings  (as  Zea^  Faba,  and  Pisum),  If  they  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  damp 
locality,  and  the  growing  parts  are  made  to  press  on  one  side  some  solid  body  as 
a  pin  or  another  root,  the  root  bends  like  a  tendril  round  the  body  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  this  side  growing  more  slowly  than  the  opposite  one.  It  is  evidently  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  influence  of  pressure  on  growth  that  the  a^'rial  roots  of 
Aroideae  and  Orchidese  become  closely  attached  to  solid  bodies,  following  exactly 
their  inequalities.  But  even  unicellular  tubes,  such  as  the  hyphae  of  Fungi  and 
pollen-tubes  (Fig.  479),  are  induced  by  contact  with  a  solid  body  to  grow  closely 
applied  to  it  In  this  simplest  case,  where  the  hydrostatic  pressure  is  uniform  over 
tlie  cell  and  distends  the  cell-wall,  it  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  pressure 


*  Pranti  succeeded  in  artificially  inducing  similar  phenomena  in  the  tubers  of  Dahlia, 
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from  without  impedes  the  growth  of  the  cell,  independently  of  turgidity,  while  the 
growth  proceeds  unhindered  on  the  side  which  is  not  in  contact 

But  the  mechanical  processes  by  which  pressure  on  an  organ  in  the  radial 
direction  impedes  its  growth  on  that  side  are  unknown.  The  solution  of  the  question 
must  depend  in  the  first  place  on  whether  the  pressure  acts  on  the  cell-wall  directly 
or  in  some  way  or  other  through  the  protoplasm  ^. 

But  in  contrast  to  the  phenomena  which  have  now  been  described,  external 
pressure  also  sometimes  causes  growth  at  places  where  otherwise  there  would  be 
none.  Thus  Pfeffer  has  shown'  that  certain  hyaline  superficial  cells  on  both  of 
the  flat*  sides  of  the  gemmae  of  Marchantia  possess  the  power  of  growing  out  into 
tubular  root-hairs  when  they  remain  in  contact  for  some  time  with  a  moist  solid 
body ;  while  contact  with  water  produces  no  effect  of  the  kind.  These  cells  usually 
develope  into  root-hairs  only  when  their  outer  surface  is  directed  downwards,  while 
those  on  the  upper  side,  not  being  in  contact  with  a  solid  body,  do  not  grow  out 
This,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  an  effect  of  gravitation,  which  is  however  over- 
come by  the  action  of  the  slight  continuous  contact,  since  this  causes  the  cells  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  gemmae  also  to  grow  out  into  root-hairs.     The  *  haustoria' 


FlC  479.— Growth  of  the  pollen-tube  of  Camfanuia  rapuncutoides :  Kp  the  pollen-grain ; 
ps  the  pollen-tube  closely  applied  to  the  stigmatk  hair  nk. 

of  Cuscuia  and  Cassyiha  and  the  adhesive  discs  on  the  tendrils  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  are  only  formed,  as  was  shown  by  v.  Mohl,  on  the  continuous  contact  of 
the  surfaces  of  the  tissue  with  a  solid  body ;  and  this  has  been  confirmed  by  recent 
experiments  of  Pfeffer's  (/.  c,  p.  96)'.  In  these  cases  a  growth  combined  with  cell- 
division  and  differentiation  of  tissue  is  caused  by  contact  or  slight  pressure  on  a 
part  of  the  organ,  and  would  not  take  place  without  this  pressure.  The  haustoria 
and  adhesive  discs  thus  formed  are  altogether  indispensable  for  the  life  of  the 
plant;  for  Cuscuia  is  nourished  exclusively  by  the  haustoria  which  penetrate  into 
the  tissue  of  the  host ;  and  it  is  by  the  formation  of  adhesive  discs  on  the  tendrils 
that  the  Virginian  Creeper  is  enabled  to  climb  up  walls.  If  the  tendrils  do  not  meet 
with  any  solid  body  to  which  they  can  attach  themselves  by  means  of  these  discs, 


*  If  the  relation  between  protoplasm  and  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  were  better  known,  stress 
mit»ht  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  even  a  very  slight  pressure  on  the  cell-wall  disturbs  the  movement  of 
the  protoplasm,  and  may  even  cause  it  to  become  detached  fix>m  the  cell-vrall  (see  Hofineister, 
Lehre  von  der  Pflanzenzelle,  p.  51). 

*  Arbeiten  des  Bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  Heft  I.  p.  22. 

»  [See  also  Dan^in,  On  the  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  Ix>iidon  1875,  p.  84 
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they  dry  up  and  fall  off,  while  those  which  have  formed  discs  increase  in  thickness 
and  become  woody. 

I.  The  retarding  effect  on  growth  of  an  external  pressure  on  the  cells  is  very  evident 
in  the  formation  of  the  annual  rings  in  wood.  In  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  larger  radial  diameter  of  the  wood- cells  in  the 
portion  of  the  rings  formed  in  the  spring,  and  their  smaller  radial  diameter  in  the  por- 
tion formed  in  the  autumn,  might  possibly  depend  on  a  difference  in  the  pressure  from 
the  surrounding  bark  to  which  the  cambium  and  the  wood  are  subject,  this  pressure 
being  less,  as  we  have  shown,  in  the  spring,  and  constantly  increasing  during  the 
summer.  This  hypothesis  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  H.  de  Vries's  investigations  ^ 
In  branches  two  or  three  years  old  he  increased  the  pressure  of  the  bark  in  the  spring 
by  firmly  winding  string  round  them  at  particular  places.  The  experiment  showed  in 
aU  cases,  firstly,  that  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  annual  ring  was  less  beneath  the  liga- 
ture than  the  mean  thickness  of  the  same  annual  ring  at  some  distance  above  or  below 
that  spot.  In  several  instances  the  difference  was  so  considerable  that  the  spot  where 
the  experiment  was  made  appeared  of  considerably  less  diameter  even  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  this  effect  was  increased  by  the  formation  of  cushions  of  wood  immediately  above 
and  below  the  ligature.  Secondly,  the  absolute  thickness  of  the  '  autumnal  layer '  of 
wood  (up  to  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  increase  in  diameter  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  observations  were  made  ceased)  was  always  greater,  and  generally  considerably  so, 
at  the  spot  where  the  experiment  was  made,  than  the  normal  thickness.  In  the  trees 
examined  (Acer  Pseudo-platanus^  Salix  cinerea,  Popultu  alba,  Pavia)  the  autumnal  wood 
formed  at  this  spot  consisted  of  fibres  flattened  radially,  between  which  were  a  smaller 
number  of  vessels  than  in  the  normal  wood ;  its  composition  was  therefore  the  same  as 
that  of  the  normal  '  autumnal  wood.'  The  normal  autumnal  wood  of  Ailantbiu  glandw 
lata  consists  almost  entirely  of  wood-parenchyma-cells  flattened  radially;  while  the 
autumnal  wood  formed  beneath  a  ligature  made  in  May  consisted  of  a  thick  layer  of 
flattened  fibres,  between  which  a  few  vessels  could  be  seen.  These  results  show  that 
when  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  formation  of  the  autumnal  wood  begins  at  a  time 
when,  under  normal  pressure,  a  large-celled  woody  tissue  is  still  being  formed. 

A  diminution  of  pressure  is  obtained  by  making  radial  longitudinal  incisions  into 
the  bast-tissue.  The  strips  of  bast  contract  somewhat  tangentially,  since  their  tension 
ceases.  Near  the  incisions  the  pressure  of  the  bast  upon  the  wood  is  entirely  removed ; 
but  in  the  middle  between  two  adjacent  incisions  a  considerable  pressure  always  remains. 
The  fresh  portions  of  tissue  which  are  formed  next  to  the  wounds  differ  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  their  composition  from  the  ordinary  structure  of  the  wood.  A  layer  of  wood 
of  the  ordinary  structure  is  formed,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  portions  of  the  cambium 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  incisions,  and  afterwards  also  on  the  outside  of  the 
abnormal  portions  of  tissue.  But  it  is  only  the  tissue  consisting  of  wood  formed  under 
artificially  diminished  pressure  that  we  have  at  present  to  consider.  The  incisions 
were  mostly  a  to  3  cm.  long,  and  were  made  in  the  periphery  of  two-  to  three-year-old 
branches  at  distances  of  from  4  to  6  cm.  in  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July, 
and  therefore  after  the  formation  of  the  normal  autumnal  wood  had  already  begun. 
The  effect  of  the  decrease  of  pressure  was  first  of  all  shown,  after  the  branches  had 
been  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  August,  by  a  considerably  greater  increase  in  thickness 
at  the  spots  than  above  or  below  them.  On  the  transverse  sections  the  thickness  of 
the  annual  ring  was  greatest  near  the  incision  and  decreased  gradually  from  there  to 
the  middle  points  between  two  incisions.  The  layer  of  wood  formed  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment  was  often  more  than  twice  as  thick  at  the  former  as 
at  the  latter  spots.  For  a  more  exact  investigation  only  those  pieces  were  used  in 
which  a  layer  of  distinctly  flattened  fibres  of  autumnal  wood  had  been  formed  before 


»  H.  de  Vries,  Flora,  1872,  No.  16. 
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the  incision  was  made.  But  in  all  cases  (the  trees  already  named)  the  wood  ontside 
this  layer  of  autumnal  wood — and  therefore  all  that  was  formed  after  the  decrease  of 
pressure — consisted  of  fibres  which  were  not  at  all  flattened  radially,  but  had  the  same 
diameter,  or  even  one  somewhat  greater,  than  those  in  the  oiiddie  of  the  normal 
annual  ring ;  it  contained  also  as  many  vessels,  or  even  more,  than  the  normal  wood. 
At  the  time  therefore  when  autumnal  wood  is  being  formed  in  the  normal  parts  of  the 
branches,  a  woody  tissue  is  produced,  if  the  pressure  is  artificially  diminished,  agreeing 
in  its  structure  with  the  ordinary  wood  formed  in  the  middle  part  of  the  anniial 
ring.  For  the  normal  production  of  autumnal  wood  it  seems  therefore  necessary  for 
the  bark  and  the  bast  to  exercise  a  considerably  greater  pressure  on  the  cambimn  and 
the  young  wood. 

These  results  explain  the  older  experiments  of  Knight  In  1801.  He  fastened  young 
apple-trees  with  a  stem  of  about  one  inch  diameter  so  that  the  lower  part,  about  three 
feet  long,  was  immoveable,  while  the  upper  part  with  the  foliage  could  bend  under 
the  pressure  of  the  wind.  During  the  period  of  vegetation  the  upper  moveable  part  of 
the  stem  increased  considerably  in  diameter,  the  lower  fixed  part  only  slightly.  This 
Is  easily  explained  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  swaying  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  stem 
in  different  directions  by  the  wind  must  always  stretch  the  bark  on  the  convex  side, 
and  therefore  eventually  relax  it;  it  must  thus  become  looser,  and  therefore  the 
pressure  of  the  bark  at  these  points  is  always  somewhat  less  than  at  the  lower  and 
immoveable  parts  of  the  tree.  This  explanation  is  completely  confirmed  by  the  htX 
that  in  one  of  the  trees  which  could  be  swayed  by  the  wind  only  in  a  northerly  and 
southerly  direction,  the  diameter  of  the  stem  increased  so  much  in  this  direction  as 
to  bear  the  proportion  of  13  to  11  as  compared  with  the  diameter  in  the  easteriy 
and  westerly  direction.  It  is  obvious  that  this  explanation  is  much  more  probable 
than  that  given  by  Knight  himself,  who  thought  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  Uie  wood 
was  promoted  by  the  swaying  of  the  stem  caused  by  the  wind. 

The  great  assistance  to  the  increase  in  diameter  of  trees  afforded  by  the  diminution 
of  the  pressure  of  the  bark  on  the  cambium  has  been  long  employed  In  horticulture. 
The  bark  of  young  trees  is  split  from  above  downwards  in  summer ;  cushions  of  wood 
are  formed  at  the  edges  of  the  incisions,  which  soon  close  up  the  wounds.  The  use 
of  this  process  is  that  from  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the  wood  in  thickness,  the 
conduction  of  water  to  the  leaves  becomes  more  copious  and  the  loss  by  transpiration 
is  more  easily  replaced.  The  development  of  the  buds  and  hence  the  formation  of 
the  organs  of  assimilation  will  be  promoted  by  the  increase  of  turgidity  in  the  young 
branches. 

3.  If  the  roots  of  a  plant  which  is  transpiring  through  its  leaves  can  obtain  but  a  smaD 
quantity  of  water  from  the  soil,  the  turgidity  of  the  tissues  in  the  growing  organs  will 
be  less  than  it  would  be  if  the  roots  were  surrounded  by  more  moist  earth.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  will  be,  that  the  cells,  and  therefore  also  the  organs  whidi 
consist  of  them  (leaves,  intemodes),  will  grow  more  rapidly  when  the  supply  of  water 
is  increased:  in  this  way  the  assimilating  leaf-surface  will  be  increased,  and,  as  a 
secondary  result,  there  will  be  increased  assimilation.  This,  in  conjunction  with  an 
adequate  supply  of  water,  will  produce  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  whole  {tot, 
which  will  thus  attain  a  more  considerable  size  and  a  greater  dry-weight  than  a  plant 
which  cannot  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  water.  These  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
turgidity  produced  by  an  abundant  supply  of  water  are  very  prominent  in  a  series 
of  experiments  made  by  Sorauer  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1873)  upon  Barley-plants.  These  plants 
were  grown  so  that  all  the  conditions,  except  the  amount  of  water  in  the  soil,  were 
the  same  in  each  case.  In  one  case  the  amount  of  water  present  in  the  soil  was  10  per 
cent.,  in  others  20,  40,  60  per  cent,  of  the  amount  requisite  for  complete  saturation. 
It  appeared  the  more  moist  the  soil  the  more  fully  were  the  leaves  developed,  tkat 
is,  the  greater  the  turgidity  of  the  tissues.  With  the  increase  of  breadth  of  the  leaves, 
the  number  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  them  increased;   and  not  only  was  the 


» 
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number  of  the  vessels  increased,  but  also  that  of  the  cells,  so  that  the  more  vigorous 
growth  of  the  cells  had  induced  more  numerous  divisions.  The  dry-weight  also  in- 
creased with  the  moisture  of  the  soil :  but  if  the  latter  exceeded  60  per  cent,  of  the 
quantity  of  water  necessary  for  complete  saturation,  the  dry-weight  began  to  diminish. 
It  appears  that  in  this  particular  also,  as  in  the  case  of  heat  and  light,  there  is  an 
optimum,  below  which  every  increase  is  favourable  but  above  which  it  is  injurious. 

Sect.  17.  Course  of  the  Growth  in  Length  under  Constant  External 
Conditions^.  It  has  already  been  explained  in  the  morphological  portion  of  this 
work  that  the  organs  of  a  plant  do  not  grow  simultaneously  and  imiformly  at  all 
points ;  but  that  roots  and  stems  always  increase  slowly  in  size  at  the  apex,  as  leaves 
also  do  at  least  at  first.  The  growing-cells  multiply  by  cell-division^  which  take  place 
regularly,  but  do  not  as  a  whole  exceed  a  certain  size,  which  is  always  small. 
Below  this  puncium  vegetationis^  consisting  of  primary  meristem,  not  only  does  the 
differentiation  of  the  homogeneous  tissue  into  layers  of  different  kinds  begin,  but 
also  a  more  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  cells,  which  do  not  now  divide  so  often  as 
before.  In  the  parts  of  the  organ  which  lie  further  from  the  punctum  vegetationis 
cell-division  ceases  altogether  (but  at  different  periods  in  the  different  layers  of 
tissue),  while  the  growth  of  the  cells  still  actively  continues,  until  at  length,  when 
they  have  attained  their  ultimate  form  and  size,  the  growth  of  the  whole  ceases. 
The  cells  are  then  several  hundred  or  even  thousand  times  larger  than  at  the  time 
of  their  formation  beneath  the  pututum  vegetationis.  When  the  growth  of  stems, 
leaves,  and  roots  has  reached  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage  of  development,  we  are 
able  therefore  to  divide  their  tissue  into  three  regions  : — (i)  the  punctum  vegetationis^ 
where  new  cells  are  chiefly  formed,  and  increase  in  size  is  slow ;  (2)  the  portion 
where  the  main  part  of  the  increase  in  size  takes  place,  but  where  there  is  no  longer 
any  cell-division  or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent ;  this  is  the  elongating  portion  of 
the  organ ;  and  (3)  the  portions  which  no  longer  grow,  at  least  in  length,  /.  e,  the 
mature  portions  of  the  organ.  When  growth  entirely  ceases  at  the  punctum  vege- 
UUiam's,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  leaves,  all  the  cells  continue  to  enlarge  until  the 
whole  is  mature.  If  the  stem  produces  a  number  of  closely  crowded  leaves,  as  it 
usually  does,  at  its  growing  end,  the  whole  of  the  region  in  which  the  chief  part 
of  the  cell-division  takes  place  is  clothed  with  young  leaves,  which  also  themselves 
consist  of  cells  undergoing  division.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves  enter  the  second 
stage  of  development  and  begin  to  lengthen,  they  incline  outwards;  and  when 
the  stem  is  growing  rapidly  in  length  and  forming  evident  intemodes  (which  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case)  the  lengthening  begins  at  those  points  where  it  bears 
the  leaves,  which  also  begin  to  lengthen  at  the  same  time ;  the  older  mature  leaves 
are  generally  found  on  mature  intemodes.  If  the  intemodes  are  clearly  marked 
off  from  one  another,  as  is  especially  the  case  when  the  leaves  are  verticillate  or 
sheathing  at  their  base,  each  internode  forms  a  more  or  less  individualised  whole 


^  Ofalerty  Langenwachstham  der  Wurzel,  Linnsea  1837,  ^o^*  ^^'  ?•  ^^5* — Mlinter,  Bot.  Zeitg. 
1843,  p.  125,  and  Linnaea,  1841,  vol.  XV.  p.  209. — Griescbach  in  Wicgmann's  Archiv.  1843,  p.  267. — 
Sachs,  Jahrb.  fur  wissensch.  Bot.  i860,  vol.  II.  p.  339. — Miiller,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1869,  No.  24. — Sachs, 
Arbeit,  des  Bot  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  1872,  Heft  II.  p.  102 ;  ditto,  Heft  III,  1873,  and  Flora  1873, 
No.  21. — Askenasy,  Flora  1873,  No  15,  [and  Verhandl.  d.  nat.-mcd.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg,  N.  F., 
Bd.  II,  1878,  Ueb.  eine  neue  Methode  am  die  Vertheilong  der  Wachsthumsintensitat  zu  bestiinmen; 
Strehl,  Unters.  neb.  das  Langenwachsthum  der  Wurzel,  Diss.  Inang.,  Leipzig  1 874.] 
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as  soon  as  it  emerges  from  the  bud,  and  different  stages  of  growth  may  be  distin- 
guished in  it,  advancing  from  below  upwards.     This  may  take  place  in  two  different 
ways,  according  as  the  uppermost  or  lowermost  part  of  an  internode  remains  in  an 
undeveloped  condition,  the  other  end  being  completely  mature.    This  zone  which 
continues  for  some  time  in  an  undeveloped  state — cell-division  taking  place  actively 
in  it — is  commonly  found  at  the  upper  end  of  the  internode  (as  in  Phaseolus),  and  less 
frequently  at  the  lower  end,  and  this  usually  when  it  is  enveloped  by  closely  appressed 
leaf-sheaths  or  when  it  is  in  a  bulb,  as  e,g,  in  Equisetaceae  (especially  JEl  kyemale\ 
Umbelliferse,  the  bulbous  Liliaceae,  the  haulms  of  Grasses,  &c.     If  the  intemodes  are 
not  sharply  defined,  as  in  stems  with  small  leaves  and  the  floral  axes  of  Dicotyledons, 
the  various  states  of  growth  which  have  been  described  pass  insensibly  into  one 
another  on  the  stem ;  and  this  is  always  the  case  with  roots.    If  leaves  when  once 
expanded  continue  to  grow  for  some  time,  the  process  is  the  same  as  in  stems  or 
branches;  while  the  lower  portion  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  fully  mature,  the  upper  parts 
present  successively  younger  or  less  developed  states.     The  formation  of  cells  finally 
ceases  at  the  apex  and  all  the  parts  then  become  fully  mature.     This  is  strikingly 
the  case  in  Ferns,  less  so  in  the  pinnate  leaves  of  Papilionaceae  or  the  incised  leaves 
of  Araliaceae.     But  very  often  the  activity  of  the  puncium  vegetationis  of  the  leaves 
lasts  for  only  a  short  time  and  its  tissue  completes  its  growth  while  cell-divisions 
still  continue  at  the  base  of  the  leaf,  and  all  the  transitional  states  of  growth  are  to 
be  found  between  the  base  and  the  apex.    This  occurs,  for  instance,  in  the  long 
leaves  which  grow  from  the  bulbs  of  Liliaceae  and  allied  Monocotyledons.     When 
a  cell-producing  zone  of  this  kind  occurs  at  the  base  of  an  internode  or  of  a  leaf, 
with  more  mature  tissue  lying  above  it,  the  whole  organ  behaves  as  if  this  rone  were 
a  puncium  vegetationis ;  the  states  of  growth  succeeding  one  another  in  the  reverse 
order.     Such  a  zone,  intercalated  between  mature  portions  of  tissue,  may  be  called 
an  Intercalary  Vegetative  Zone,     The  growth  of  the  internode  or  leaf  may  be  teraied 
basipetal,  in  contrast  to  the  acropetal  development  where  the  puticlum  vegetatimii 
lies  at  the  apex  of  the  internode  or  leaf. 

According  as  the  conditions  of  growth — temperature,  the  supply  of  water,  and 
illumination — are  favourable,  these  phenomena  proceed  more  or  less  rapidly  and 
uniformly.  Every  young  cell  formed  at  the  punctum  vegetationis  grows  and  matures 
more  rapidly  the  more  favourable  these  conditions  are.  But  if  the  organs  are 
observed  under  the  most  constant  possible  conditions  as  they  emerge  from  the 
bud,  it  is  seen  that  their  growth,  both  in  length  and  thickness,  dei>endent  on  the 
gradual  development  of  the  cells,  does  not  advance  by  any  means  uniformly.  The 
growing  portion  of  a  root,  internode,  or  leaf  does  not  lengthen  to  an  equal  amount 
in  equal  consecutive  intervals  of  time ;  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  stems  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  intemodes,  ^nd  with  each  zone,  however  small,  of  a  growing 
organ.  It  is  seen  in  fact  that  the  growth  of  each  part  begins  at  first  sk)wlj, 
becomes  gradually  more  rapid,  and  finally  attains  a  maximum  of  rapidity,  after 
which  the  growth  becomes  again  slower,  and  finally  ceases  when  the  organ  is 
fully  mature. 

If  successive  equal  intervals  of  time  are  represented  by  T^,  Tj...  T„,  and  the 
increments  during  these  intervals  by  Ij,  Ij,  ...  I„,  then  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule  that — 
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for 


T,     T,     T,     T«     T.     T,     T, 


«  S  9  «  O  9 

we  shall  have  I^  <  I,  <  I,  <  I^  >  I^  >  I,  > 


zero. 


This  rule  holds  good  for  the  separate  zones  of  roots,  internodes,  and  leaves,  as  well 
as  for  the  entire  organs  from  their  first  formation  to  the  time  of  their  full  maturity. 
This  course  of  growth  I  have  termed  T/ie  Grand  Pf nod  ^,  or  Grand  Curve  of  Growth; 
since  it  is  at  once  evident  that  if  the  values  I, ,  \  ....  I^  are  drawn  as  ordinates  with 
the  intervals  of  time  as  abscissae,  a  curve  will  be  obtained  which,  starting  from  the 
axis  of  abscissae,  reaches  a  maximum  of  elevation,  and  returns  again  to  the  axis. 
The  following  examples  will  render  this  more  clear. 

Kdppen'  found  the  following  increase  of  length  attained  in  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  with  a  nearly  uniform  mean  temperature : — 


Roots'  of  Lupinus  albus. 


First  three  days :  per  diem 

Fourth  day 

Fifth  day 

Sixth  day 

Seventh  day 

Eighth  day 


Increase  in  length. 
lo     mm. 
i8 
44 
32-6 
279 

28 


Mean  temperature. 

I7-2X. 

i6-6 
171 
i6'9 
iji 
i6'4 


In  an  intemode  of  the  flowering  stem  of  Fritillaria  imperialis  I  found  the  fol- 
lowing increase  in  length  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours* : — 


Normal  plant 
in  the  light. 

Etiolated  plant 
in  the  dark. 

Mean  temperature. 

March 

20 

2-0  mm. 

io-6"C. 

21 

53 

105 

• 

22 
23 

61 
68 

11-4 
12*2 

24 

9*3 

7-51 

fnm. 

13*4 

25 

13*4 

125 

^39 

26 

12*2 

12*5 

14*6 

27 

8-5 

ii'5 

150 

28 

io'6 

14-2 

M'3 

29 

103 

12*6 

12*4 

30 

6-3 

15-9 

120 

31 

4-7 

1 6-6 

11*2 

April 

I 

5-8 

• 

18-2 

107 

2 

4*4 

15-5 

IO*2 

'  •  Grand  period/  in  contrast  to  the  small  periodic  oscillations  of  growth  which,  if  represented 
graphically,  would  appear  as  smaller  elcvar  ions  and  depressions  on  the  grand  curve. 

•  Koppen,  I.e.  p.  48.     I  have  calculated  the  daily  growth  from  the  lengths  given  in  his  tables. 
'  That  is,  the  root  together  with  the  hypocotylcdonary  poi  tion  of  the  stem. 

*  A  few  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  growth  are  explaine<l  by  the  temporary  acceleration 
of  the  growth  from  the  watering  of  the  ground.  Compare  the  curve  in  pi.  i  of  the  Arbeiten  des  bot. 
Inst,  in  WUrzburg,  vol.  I,  Ilcft  II.  p.  129. 
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Normal  plant 
in  the  light. 

J 

Etiolated  plai 
in  the  dark. 

Mean  temperatnre. 

April  3                             3*8  mm. 

14'omm. 

9rc. 

4                                           2'0 

13-8 

io'6 

5                             1*2 

11-9 

107 

6                               0*7 

8-8 

II'O 

7                            o'o 

44 

iro 

8 

2*1 

11*3 

9 

06 

"•5 

lO 

O'O 

125 

An  internode  of  Humulus  Lupulus  gave — 

Increase  in 

length 

Mean 

in  24  hoars. 

temperature. 

April  2  2 

i9'o  mm. 

14VC. 

23 

250 

145 

24 

26*0 

14*3 

25 

17-2 

1 39 

26 

4-8 

141 

Harting  found  that  a  Hop-stem,  consisting  of  a  number  of  inlemodes,  which  was 
492  millimetres  long  on  May  15th  had  attained  by  the  end  of  August  a  length  of 
7-263  metres,  this  growth  being  distributed  as  follows  over  the  different  months:— 

0*492  metres  in  April. 
2  230  May. 

2*722  June. 

1767  July. 

0052  August. 

These  observations  and  a  number  of  others  show  that  the  grand  period  of 
growth  manifests  itself  even  when  the  course  of  the  changes  of  temperature  acts  in 
opposition  to  it;  i,e,  when  the  temperature  rises  while  the  rapidity  of  growth  dc- 
creases  owing  to  internal  causes,  and  vice  versd.  The  course  of  growth  may  no  doubt 
be  so  modified  by  great  changes  of  temperature  that  the  curve  of  the  grand  period 
can  no  longer  be  recognised  in  the  measurements. 

In  order  to  determine  the  grand  period  of  growth  in  a  piece  of  a  growing  root, 
internode,  or  leaf-stalk,  it  is  sufficient  to  mark  a  zone  of  the  organ  at  the  part  where 
elongation  is  beginning  by  two  lines  of  indian  ink,  and  to  measure  the  daily  (or 
half  daily)  growth  of  this  piece  until  it  ceases. 

By  applying  this  method  to  the  primary  root  of  Vtcia  Faha^  the  temperature 
varying  each  day  between  18°  and  21*5°  C,  I  found  the  following  increase  to  take 
place  in  each  period  of  twenty-four  hours  in  a  piece  originally  i  mm.  long  situated 
immediately  above  iht  puncium  vegetaiionis  : — 


I  St  day 

1*8  mm. 

2nd 

37 

Srd 

17-5 

4th 

16-5 
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5lh  day 

1 7  'o  mm. 

6th 

14*5 

7th 

70 

8th 

00 

In  the  same  way  I  found  that  a  piece  at  first  3*5  mm.  long  of  the  first  inter- 
node  of  Phaseolus  mtdtiflorus  beneath  the  first  pair  of  foliage-leaves,  with  a  daily 
variation  of  temperature  between  12*75**  and  13*75^  C,  showed  the  following  in- 
crease : — 

ist  day  1*2  mm. 

2nd  1*5 

3rd  2*5 

4th  55 

5th  7-0 

6th  90 

7lh  140 

8th  100 

9lh  7*o 

loth  2'0 

Since  every  organ  that  is  growing  in  length  consists  of  zones  of  different  ages, 

which  are  produced  in  succession  from  the  primary  meristem  of  the  punctum  vegeta- 

Hanu  (or  of  an  intercalary  vegetative  zone),  the  successive  zones  of  an  internode 

or  a  root  indicated  by  ink-marks  must  show  different  increments  of  growth   in 

equal  times.    While  the  zone  nearest  the  punctum  vegetationis  is  beginning  to  grow, 

the  next  one  has  already  entered  on  a  later  phase  of  its  grand  period,  while  one 

ftt  a  greater  distance  would  have  attained  the  maximum  of  its  rapidity  of  growth, 

and  a  still  further  one  would  have  ceased  to  grow.    In  other  words,  a  number  of 

zones  below  the  cell-producing  punctum  vegetationis  are  in  the  ascending  phase, 

while  those  lying  further  backwards  are  in  the  descending  phase  of  their  grand 

period ;  or  again,  each  zone  is  in  a  later  phase  of  its  period  of  growth  the  greater  its 

distance  from  the  punctum  vegetationis.    If  the  successive  zones  of  a  growing  organ 

are  indicated  by  the  figures  I,  II,  III,  &c.,  and  the  increments  of  growth  observed 

at  the  same  time  in  each  of  them  by  Ij,  I^,  Ij,  &c. ;  then  we  have  the  following 

relationship : — 

I      II      III"!  IV      V      VI      VII      VIII 

Ij  <  Ij  <  Ij  <  I^  >  I5  >  I,  >  \>  zero. 

There  is  therefore  in  the  organ  a  region  of  maximum  rapidity  of  growth.  Thus, 
for  example,  I  found  in  the  first  internode  oS.  Phaseolus  multiflorus,  which  was  divided 
into  twelve  zones,  each  3*5  mm.  long,  in  the  first  forty  hours  : — 

Zone.  Increment. 

(uppermost)   .  .  ist  2*0  mm. 

2nd  2*5 

3rd  4*5 

4th  6*6 

5th  55 
3  G  2 
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7th 
8lh 
9th 


(lowest)  .  .  1 2th 

The  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  lay  therefore  in  the  fourth  lone,  which  wu 
originally  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  lo'smm.  from  the  upper  end  of  lbe'inKr> 
node. 

As  it  is  usual  for  several  contiguous  internodes  of  stems  to  be  growing  at  ilie 
same  time,  and  the  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  occurs,  according  to  ctrcumstancn, 
in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  internode  beneath  (he  bud,  the  region  of  moS 
rapid  growth  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  stem,  and  especially 
when  the  internodes  attain  a  considerable  length  and  several  are  growing  at  (he  tame 
time.  In  roois,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maximum  rapidity  of  growth  occurs  much 
nearer  the  punclum  vigelalionis,  usually  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  milUmetrs; 
and  the  portion  of  the  root  beneath  its  apex  in  which  the  chief  part  of  the  growth 
takes  place  is  consequently  only  a  few  millimetres  long,  while  in  stems  with  long 
intemodes  it  is  often  many  centimetres  in  length.  If  therefore  a  root  and  a  stem 
with  long  iniemodes  are  divided  into  zones  of  equal  leiigths,  'e.g.  i  mm.,  coDh 
tnencing  from  the  punc/um  vigelalionis,  the  law  of  growth,  as  expressed  by  the 
general  formula  given  above,  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  mth  this  diECereno, 
that  in  the  stem  the  number  of  zones  that  are  increasing  in  length  at  the  same  time 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  root,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  case 
each  zone  completes  its  period  of  growth  more  quickly';  its  curve  is. shorter  and 
more  abrupt. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  a  primary  root  of  Vicia  Faha  which  grew  in  damp  lir 
and  which  was  divided,  starting  from  tht  putufum  vegdalionis,  into  zones  each'  i  nni. 
in  length,  I  found  the  following  increments  of,  growth  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
at  a  temperature  of  20-5"  C ; — 

Zone.  Incremert. 


y  I  mm. 


9lh 
8th 
7th 
6th 
5"h 
4th 
3rd 


'  It  by  no  means  however  follows 
'  lime  a  (jrealcr  Icnetb  than  the  si 
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In  this  case,  therefore,  the  third  zone,  where  the  maximum  increase  of  growth  took 
place,  was  at  firet  at  a  distance  of  only  2  mm.  from  the  apex. 

It  is  dear  that  if  an  organ  is  divided  into  zones  of  small  length,  each  zone 
will  in  general  contain  a  larger  number  of  cells  the  nearer  it  is  to  the  puncium 
v^iiatumis^  since  the  cells  are  longer  the  further  they  are  from  the  apex.  But  from 
the  point  where  growth  ceases  the  number  of  cells  in  the  successive  zones  of  an 
organ  of  nniform  structure  will  be  the  same.  If  therefore  the  zones  are  again 
designated  by  the  numbers  I,  II,  III,  &c.,  the  number  of  cells  in  them  by  Nj,  N.^, 
N, ...  N",  then  we  have : — 

I       II      III      IV      V      VI     VII     VIII 

Nj  >  N,  >  N3  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  =  Ng. 

But  the  difference  in  the  number  of  cells  in  the  zones  is  very  far  from  being 
the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  that  prevails  in  them ;  as  is 
teen  at  once  if  it  is .  recollected  that  the  number  continually  decreases  from  the  apex 
throughout  the  growing  region,  while  the  rapidity  of  growth  first  increases  and 
4hen  dejcreases.    This  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula : — 

I        II       III      IV      V      VI      VII     VIII 

N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N,  >  N.  >  N,  =  N,. 
I,  <  I,  <  I,  <  I^  <  I5  >  Ij  >  I,  >  zero. 

If  it  were  possible  to  divide  in  the  same  manner  a  filament  of  Vaucheria,  a 
|X)Ot-hair  of  Marchaniia,  or  a  similar  unicellular  organ,  into  small  zones,  it  can 
-scarcely  be  doubted  (as  we  may  conclude  from  other  circumstances  dependent  on 
growth)  that  we  should  find  the  same  law  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  rate  of 
growth  in  individual  cells  endowed  with  a  power  of  apical  growth.  Since  the  same 
Jaw  applies  to  roots  and  stems — whether  zones  i  or  2  millimetres  or,  in  the  case  of 
stems,  I  or  2  centimetres  in  length  are  observed — it  is  to  be  expected  that  this 
formula  would  hold  good  also  if  zones  of  only  a  tenth  or  hundredth,  or  even 
thousandth  of  a  millimetre  could  be  marked  out  and  measured.  In  other  words, 
we  should  find  that  the  law  of  the  grand  period  holds  good  for  each  single  minute 
-area  of  the  surface  of  the  wall  of  a  young  cell. 

If  the  power  of  any  particular  zone  to  attain  a  definite  length  is  called  its 
Energy  of  Growth^  then  a  zone  which  up  to  the  time  when  its  growth  ceases  reaches 
a  length  of  10  mm.  would  have  a  smaller  energy  than  one  which  continues  to  grow 
until  it  has  reached  a  length  of  100  mm.  Thus,  for  example,  the  successive  inter- 
nodes  of  most  stems  each  of  which  was  at  one  period  i  mm.  long,  differ  very 
greatly  in  length  when  mature;  the  internodes  first  formed  are  short,  the  next 
longer,  and  finally  we  have  one  the  longest  of  all,  followed  again  towards  the  apex 
by  shorter  ones.  If  we  designate  the  energy  of  growth  of  the  internodes  I,  II,  III, 
&c.,  by  Ej,  Ej,  E5,  &c.,  we  get  the  series — 

I       II       III      IV      V      VI     VII    VIII 
E,  <  Ej  <  E3  <  E,  >  E,  >  E,  >  E,  >  E.. 

With  this  increase  and  decrease  in  the  energy  of  growth  of  the  various  inter- 
nodes of  a  stem  is  usually  associated  a  similar  relationship  between  the  size  of  their 
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leaves,  the  lower  ones  forming  smaller,  the  upper  ones  larger  leaves,  and  then  a 
largest  of  all  (or  whorl  of  largest  leaves),  usually  followed  again  by  smaller  ones^ 
The  secondary  roots  also  which  spring  from  the  same  primary  root  show  similar 
relationships,  the  first  attaining  a  smaller  length  than  those  that  follow^  and  these 
being  again  followed  by  a  graduated  succession  of  shorter  ones.  The  same  is  the 
case  also  ^^-ith  tlie  lateral  branches  of  the  stems  of  annual  plants,  as  well  as  of  trees, 
especially  when  the  order  of  development  is  distinctly  monopodial. 

It  seems  probable  that  an  investigation  of  the  zones  of  a  root,  stem,  or  leaf 
would  also  show  that  the  energy  of  growth  of  successive  zones  first  increases,  then 
reaches  a  maximum,  and  finally  ^lecreases.  The  cells  in  the  zone  in  which  the 
maximum  energy  of  growth  prevails  would  also  be  the  largest,  while  their  number 
would  be  least.  This  hypothesis  is  in  harmony  with  Sanio's  measurements'  of  the 
wood- cells  of  Pinus  sylvesiris;  for  he  found  that  the  final  constant  size  of  the  wood- 
cells  of  the  stem  varies,  increasing  gradually  from  below  upwards,  till  it  attains  a 
maximum  at  a  definite  height,  and  then  again  decreases  towards  the  apex.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  the  branches. 

If  it  be  permissible  to  ascribe  a  special  energy  of  growth  to  each  sepduHe 
zone  of  an  organ,  it  becomes  possible  to  understand  how  it  is  that,  as  is  actuallj 
the  case,  every  zone  has  its  separate  period  of  growth,  and  that  a  grand  period  for 
the  whole  organ  itself  may  be  determined.  The  maxima  of  rapidity  of  growth 
attained  in  the  successive  zones  first  rise  and  then  fall ;  the  duration  of  growth  also 
of  the  zones  probably  at  first  increases  and  afterwards  diminishes.  Consequently 
the  measurements  of  the  whole  organ  represent  the  sum  at  first  of  only  few  and 
small  partial  increments,  later  of  more  numerous  and  larger  ones,  until  finally 
the  sum  of  the  partial  increments  diminishes,  because  the  number  of  zones  growing 
at  any  one  time  and  the  energy  of  their  growth  alike  diminish.  Further  investi- 
gation will  show  whether  this  hypothesis,  which  is  at  least  an  approximate  one,  is 
correct. 

If  the  increments  of  length  of  an  intemode,  stem,  or  leaf,  in  short  intervals  of 
time  such  as  half-an-hour  or  an  hour,  are  compared,  it  is  usually  found  that  they  do 
not  increase  and  then  decrease  regularly,  but  irregularly,  the  growth  being  sometimes 
greater,  sometimes  smaller.  If  the  grand  curve  of  growth  is  constructed  directly 
from  them,  it  does  not  assume  the  form  of  a  continuous  curve,  but  shows  a  number 
of  small  zigzags,  which  however  disappear,  if,  for  example,  the  interval  is  extended 
from  one  to  three  hours  or  more.  These  phenomena  I  call  irregular  variations 
of  growth*.  They  appear  to  result  from  the  plant  being  subjected  to  continual 
small  variations  of  temperature,  air,  light,  and  moisture  of  the  soil,  which  alter  the 
turgidity,  and  therefore  the  extensibility  and  elasticity  of  the  growing  cells.     I  come 


'  This  phenomenon  has  not  at  present  been  sufficiently  investigated.  In  many  stems,  especially 
creeping  ones,  when  the  leaves  have  reached  a  certain  size,  this  size  remains  constant  in  a  long  series 
of  leaves  l)efore  any  decrease  occurs. 

*  Jahrb.  fiir  wisscnsch.  Bot.  1872,  vol.  VII.  p.  402.  By  a  'constant*  size  of  the  wood-cells  I 
understand  that  which  they  possess  in  the  later  annual  rings ;  in  the  inner  annual  rings  they 
gradually  increase,  until  in  the  following  ones  they  attain  a  constant  size. 

*  For  further  details  see  Rcinke,  Verhandl.  des  lx)t.  Vereins  fiir  die  Provinz  Brandenbaii;. 
Jahrg.  VII;  and  Sachs,  Arl)eit  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg.  Heft  II.  p.  103.  [Sec  also  Drude.  Die 
stossweisen  Wachsthumsacnderungen  in  der  Blattentwickelung  von  Victoria  regia,  Halle  1881.] 
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td  tins  conclusion  from  observing  that  irregular  variations  of  growth  become  less 
the  more  the  plant  is  protected  from  variations  in  the  surrounding  conditions.  Partial 
in^gular  neutralisations  of  the  tension  of  the  tissues  may  also  cooperate  to  produce 
resulL 


Sect.  18. — Periodicity  of  Growth  in  length  caused  by  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night.  The  alternation  of  day  and  night  implies  varying  combina- 
tions of  the  conditions  of  plant-life,  especially  of  those  that  affect  growth.  Day 
and  night  are  distinguished  not  only  by  the  presence  and  absence  of  sunshine,  but 
also  by  a  consequent  higher  and  lower  temperature,  which  again  causes  variations 
in  the  moisture  of  the  air.  Independently  of  special  meteorological  phenomena, 
the  temperature  falls  daily  with  the  diminishing  elevation  of  the  sun  till  sunrise 
the  next  day,  that  of  the  air  rapidly,  that  of  the  ground  more  slowly ;  at  sunset  the 
fall  is  sudden,  as  is  the  rise  at  sunrise.  In  general  the  atmosphere  approaches  a 
state  of  saturation  as  the  temperature  falls,  /'.  c,  the  hygrometric  difference  decreases, 
as  it  increases  with  the  rising  temperature.  But  these  general  daily  alternations  act 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  even  in  opposite  directions  on  the  growth  of  plants ;  the 
increasing  intensity  of  the  light  after  sunrise  retards  growth,  while  the  increasing 
temperature  promotes  it,  as  long  as  the  other  conditions  remain  the  same ;  but  the 
increase  of  the  hygrometric  difference  caused  by  the  increasing  temperature  of  the 
air  occasions  also  an  increase  of  transpiration,  which  effects  a  diminution  of  the 
tnrgidity  of  the  tissues,  and  this  again  retards  growth. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  which  of  these  variable  causes  exercises  the  greatest 
influence  on  growth;  and  it  will  depend  on  this  whether  the  growth  of  the  plant 
is  most  rapid  by  day  or  by  night.  On  a  cloudy  but  warm  and  damp  day  the  weak 
light  has  only  a  slightly  retarding  effect,  but  the  temperature  and  the  great  amount 
of  moisture  greatly  promote  growtli ;  under  these  circumstances  the  growth  may  be 
greater  than  in  the  succeeding  night  (equal  periods  of  time  being  compared), 
when  the  total  absence  of  light  promotes  growth,  but  the  lower  temperature  is  less 
favourable  to  it.  But  the  proportion  may  be  reversed ;  the  plant  may  grow  more 
slowly  by  day  than  by  night  when  the  difference  in  the  temperature  and  moisture 
of  the  air  during  each  is  but  small  and  very  bright  days  intervene  between  dark 
nights,  the  intense  hght  retarding  growth  by  day  more  than  the  depression  of  the 
temperature  by  night. 

The  greatest  variety  of  combinations  may  be  imagined  in  this  respect;  and  from 
the  extreme  changeableness  of  the  weather  the  plant  will,  according  to  circumstances, 
sometimes  grow  more  quickly  by  day,  sometimes  by  night,  without  exhibiting  any 
exactly  recurrent  periodicity.  The  numerous  observations  which  have  been  made 
in  this  direction  do  not  therefore  point  to  any  general  law^  It  has  however 
been  ascertained  that,  especially  when  long  periods  of  time  such  as  entire  days  are 


^  These  will  be  found  described  by  me  in  detail  in  the  Arbeiten  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg, 
1872,  p.  170,  [Baranetzky  (Die  tagliche  Periodicitat  im  Langenwachsthum  der  Stengel,  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  imp.  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  XXVII,  1879)  fmds  that  there  is  a  daily  periodicity  of  the  growth 
of  stems  which  is  independent  of  the  direct  influence  of  any  external  conditions :  (sec  also  Bot.  Zeitg. 

1877).] 
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compared,  all  the  other  conditions  of  growth  are  outweighed  by  the  effects  of  the 
variations  of  temperature,  so  that  in  general  the  rapidity  of  growth  increases  with  a 
rising  and  decreases  with  a  falling  temperature.  The  result  of  a  number  of  measure- 
ments made  by  Rauwenhoff  during  several  months  in  the  most  various  weather  was 
that  the  mean  growth  was  greater  in  twelve  hours  of  the  day  than  in  twelve  hours  of 

the  night ;  viz. 

By  day.  By  night, 

in  Bryonia  59*op.c.  41*0  p.  c. 

Wistaria  57*8  42*2 

Viiis  55-1  449 

Cucurhita  56*7  43*3 

do.  57*2  42*8 

Dasyiirion  553  447 

A  similar  tabular  statement  shows  that  the  favourable  influence  of  a  higher 
temperature  by  day  outweighs  the  retarding  influence  of  daylight.  Rauwenhofi*s 
measurements  show  accordingly  that  the  mean  growth  during  six  hours  of  the  fore- 
noon is  less  than  that  during  six  hours  of  the  afternoon ;  since,  while  the  average 
amount  of  light  is  the  same,  the  temperature  is  higher  in  the  afternoon  than  in  the 
forenoon.     If  the  afternoon  growth  is  placed  at  100,  then  the  morning  growth  is— 


in  Bryonia 

86 

Wistaria 

71 

Vitis 

67 

Cucurhita 

79 

do. 

81 

If  however  we  calculate  from  Rauwenhoff 's  measurements  the  daily  and  nightly 
and  the  morning  and  afternoon  values  for  shorter  periods  in  which  the  changes  of 
the  weather  do  not  neutralise  one  another,  it  will  be  found  that  the  growth  by  night 
sometimes  exceeds  that  by  day,  and  that  the  afternoon  is  not  always  more  favourabk 
than  the  morning. 

It  is  clear  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from 
observations  in  the  open  air,  where  the  variations  of  temperature,  light,  and  moisture 
are  very  great  and  are  combined  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  what  manner  each 
separate  condition  of  growth  affects  the  plant,  and  whether  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night  causes  a  similar  alternation  of  growth,  or  whether  there  exist  in  the  plant  itself 
causes  of  daily  periodicity  independently  of  external  changes.  In  order  to  decide 
this  question,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  make  the  observations  independent  of  the 
accidents  of  weather,  which  is  only  possible  by  carrying  them  on  in  well-closed 
rooms  where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  constant  or  made  to  vary,  and  where  the 
amount  of  light  can  be  increased  or  decreased,  and  the  moisture  regulated  in  the  air 
and  in  the  soil  of  the  flower-pot.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  study 
the  action  of  an  increasing  or  decreasing  amount  of  light  upon  a  plant  exposed  to 
constant  conditions  of  humidity  and  temperature,  and  therefore  exhibiting  a  con- 
stant degree  of  turgidity;  it  is  sufficient  to  measure  and  compare  the  increments  of 
growth  during  short  periods  of  time. 
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A  long  series  of  observations  of  this  kind  on  internodes  has  given  me  the  fol- 
lowing results  * : — 

(i)  The  more  exactly  a  constant  temperature  is  maintained,  darkness  being 
constant  and  the  amount  of  moisture  being  also  constant,  the  more  uniform  is 
the  coarse  of  growth  at  different  periods  of  the  day.  There  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  daily  periodicity  of  growth  independent  of  external -influences.  The  irregular 
variations  of  growth  mentioned  above  were  however  observed. 

(2)  If  great  variations  of  temperature  are  allowed  to -act  on  a  plant  growing 
ui  darkness  and  with  a  constant  amount  of  moisture,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  round  the  plant  alters  some  degrees  C.  from  hour  to  hour, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  internodes  rises  and  falls  with  the  rising  and  falling 
temperature.  If  the  hourly  increments  are  taken  as  ordinates,  and  the  intervals  of 
time  as  abscissae,  the  curve  of  growth  follows  all  the  elevations  and  depressions  of 
the  curve  of  temperature,  without  however  any  actual  proportion  being  observable 
between  the  growth  and  the  temperature;  the  curves  do  not  run  parallel  but  are 
only  of  the  same  description. 

(3)  If  care  is  taken  that  during  the  period  of  observation  the  temperature 
undergoes  only  slight  and  gradual  changes, '  while  (the  moisture  being  sufficienily 
uniform)  the  amount  of  light  changes  in  the  ordinary  manner,  increasing  from  morn- 
ing till  midday  and  decreasing  from  midday  till  evening  to  complete  darkness  at 
night,  it  will  be  found  that  the  increments  of  growth  are  always  greater  from  even- 
ing till  sunrise,  diminishing  suddenly  after  sunrise,  and  then  more  slowly  till  evening. 
The  alternation  of  day  and  night  causes  therefore  under  these  circumstances  a 
periodical  rising  and  falling  of  the  curve  of  growth  of  such  a  nature  that  a  maxi- 
mum occurs  in  the  morning  at  sunrise  and  a  minimum  before  sunset.  A  second 
rising  of  the  curve  of  growth  usually  takes  place  also  in  the  afternoon ;  but  this,  as 
I  have  shown,  is  a  consequence  of  the  higher  temperature  in  the  afternoon  which 
overcomes  the  influence  of  light.  The  retarding  influence  of  light  is  therefore 
strong  enough  to  overbalance  the  favourable  influence  of  the  slight  elevation  of 
temperature  in  the  forenoon,  but  not  sufficient  to  overcome  that  of  the  stronger 
elevation  of  temperature  in  the  afternoon. 

The  fact  is  of  great  interest  that  when  a  plant  has  been  exposed  to  light  during 
the  day,  its  curve  of  growth  after  sunset,  or  if  placed  in  the  dark  in  the  evening,  does 
not  immediately  rise  abruptly ;  /.  ^.  that  the  most  rapid  growth  which  is  independent 
of  light  is  not  at  once  attained  when  it  is  suddenly  placed  in  the  dark ;  but  that — as 
is  shown  by  the  curve  rising  slowly  till  morning — the  growth  which  has  been  retarded 
during  the  day  only  becomes  gradually  more  rapid  in  the  course  of  some  hours, 
until  the  light  to  which  the  plant  is  again  exposed  in  the  morning  causes  a  fresh 
retardation  of  growth,  which  again  increases  from  hour  to  hour  till  the  slowest  rate 
is  attained  in  the  evening,  if  the  temperature  remains  constant.  In  other  words,  the 
two  internal  conditions  of  the  plant  which  correspond  to  darkness  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  daylight  on  the  other  hand  pass  over  only  gradually  into  one  another.     Light 


*  Sachs,  Arbeit,  des  bot  Inst.  Wiirzburg,  1871,  vol.  I,  p.  168  et  seq.  The  plants  observed  were 
chiefly  Fritiliaria  imperialu,  Humulus  Lupuius,  Dahlia  variabilis,  Polemonium  nutans,  and  Rickardia 
aihiopica. 
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require3  a  conuderable  time  in  order  to  overcome  the  noaurnal,  darkness  a  cod- 
siderable  time  to  overcome  the  diurnal  condition  of  growtln  of  the  plant  IT  tha 
were  not  the  case,  ihe  curve  of  growth  would  at  once  rise  abruptly  in  the  evtning 
when  the  room  is  suddenly  darkened,  would  then  continue  at  the  same  elevation  till 
morning,  would  fall  abruptly  when  light  is  again  let  in,  and  would  then  conlioiK  n 
the  same  height  till  the  evening.  But  this  does  not  correspond  to  the  obtemd 
phenomena. 

In  order  to  studf  more  cloself  the  changes  of  growth  occa^acd  \>j  Intemil  rann, 
or  the  dependence  of  these  changes  on  external  conditions,  it  b  n 


the  increments  in  short  spaces  of  tine  such  as  an  hour  or  two  or  three  hours.  In  the 
case  of  intcmodes  or  leaves  of  large  plants  which  are  growing  very  rapidly,  as  the  Bower- 
stems  of  jlgatif  or  the  leaves  of  Musacex,  this  can  be  done  with  a  certain  degree  of 
exactness  by  simple  measurement  with  a  measuring-rod.  But  for  the  purpose  of  more 
exact  observations  it  is  more  convenient  to  make  use  of  smaller  plants  which  do  nrt 
grow  so  rapidly,  the  growth  during  an  hour  not  amounting  to  more  than  a  millimetre,  of 
even  less.  In  such  cases  a  simple  measuring-rod  is  not  sufficiently  exact;  and  1  bare 
employed  in  its  place  three  different  methods.  In  each  of  them  a  thin  but  strong  thread 
of  silk  is  fixed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  stem  or  interoode  of  the  plant  growing  in  a 
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^M^ie  Ihread  passing  vertically  over  an  easily  moveable  pulley  and  moutig  an  index 
fined  to  the  free  end  of  the  thread  or  to  the  pulley. 

I.  The  Thread-indicator  is  a  simple  contri\'ance  in  which  the  free  end  of  the  thread 


which  hangs  down  from  the  pulley  and  is  kept  light  by  a  weight  of  a  few  grammes 
carries  a  horizontal  needle  which  moves  freely  over  a  graduated  scale  as  the  end  of  the 
thread  which  is  fixed  to  the  plant  rises  with  its  growth. 
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2.  In  the  Arc-indicator  the  thread  f/(Fig.  480)  fixed  to  the  plant  a  is  carried  orer 
the  pulley  d  and  fixed  to  a  pin  which  is  attached  to  a  second  pulley^.  An  index  %  made 
of  a  straight  and  firm  straw  is  fastened  to  this  second  pulley  in  the  radial  direction,  its 
free  end  pointing  to  a  graduated  scale  on  the  arc  of  a  circle  m  n.  The  equilibriom  of  the 
index  is  secured  by  the  small  weight  /  which  tends  to  turn  the  pulley  in  the  opposite 
direction  with  a  force  which  keeps  the  thread  r/in  a  state  of  tension.  As  the  inteniode 
below  the  hook  h  lengthens,  the  weight  /  sinks,  and  a  piece  of  the  thread  c/  of  equal 
length  is  rolled  oflf  the  pulley  gy  thus  raising  the  index  on  the  arc.  If  the  index  is,  for 
example,  ten  times  as  long  as  the  radius  of  the  pulley,  the  portion  of  the  arc  which  it 
will  pass  over  represents  ten  times  the  increase  in  len^h  of  the  intemode.  But  since  it 
is  not  usually  required  to  know  the  absolute  amount  of  the  increase  but  only  the  relative 
amount  in  different  times,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  read  oflf  and  compare  the  movements 
of  the  index  on  the  graduated  scale.  By  this  instrument  we  are  able  to  measure  very 
small  increments  of  growth ;  but,  like  the  first  process,  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  the 
observer  must  watch  it  during  the  whole  time,  which  renders  the  investigation  very 
difficult,  especially  at  night. 

3.  The  Autographic  Auxanomcter  gets  rid  of  this  difficulty.  It  consists  of  a  simpler 
form  of  the  instrument  already  described.  The  thread/ listened  to  the  plant  sets  directly 
in  motion  the  pulley  which  carries  the  index  s,  being  fixed  to  it  by  a  pin  at  r.  The 
tension  of  the  thread  caused  by  the  index  itself  is  still  further  increased  by  the  weight  g» 
By  this  contrivance  the  point  of  the  index  falls  as  the  stem  grovtrs  below  the  point  to 
which  the  thread  is  fastened.  By  means  of  the  clock-work  D  the  cylinder  C  fixed  upon 
the  vertical  axis  a  is  made  to  rotate  slowly,  the  rotation  being  arranged  by  adjusting  the 
length  of  the  pendulum  /  so  that  a  revolution  is  completed  in  exactly  an  hour.  The 
cylinder  is  however  fixed  eccentrically  on  the  axis  a,  so  that  diuing  the  rotation  one  side 
describes  a  larger  circle  than  the  other  side.  On  the  former  side  is  fastened  a  piece  of 
smoked  paper  p  p.  When  the  index  is  properly  adjusted,  its  point  touches  the  paper 
and  describes  on  it  a  white  line  j  /  during  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder.  But  after  the 
rotation  has  continued  for  some  time  the  index  is  no  longer  in  contact  with  the  paper 
owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  cylinder,  but  becomes  so  again  afterwards  when  it 
inscribes  another  line  lower  down.  The  distances  between  the  lines  described  on  the 
cylinder  evidently  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  plant*.  When,  in  consequence 
of  this  growth,  the  index  has,  after  say  twenty-four  hours,  reached  the  lower  margin  of 
the  paper  /  ^,  the  clock-work  is  stopped,  the  paper  removed  and  replaced  by  a  fresh 
piece,  the  index  being  again  set  by  raising  the  pulley,  and  the  observation  repeated. 
1  he  lines  on  the  blackened  paper  are  fixed  by  a  varnish  of  collodion  and  dried,  and  the 
distances  between  them  are  proportional  to  the  hourly  growths  of  the  intemode.  It  is 
clear  that  the  apparatus  not  only  magnifies  the  increments,  but  also  records  them  in  the 
absence  of  the  observer,  which  is  very  convenient,  especially  for  observing  the  nocturnal 
growth.  It  is  however  necessary  even  in  this  case  for  the  obser\'er  to  note  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  hygrometric  conditions,  at  least  between  morning  and  evening.  Fig.  481 
shows  in  addition  a  tin  vessel  J3,  consisting  of  two  halves  united  by  a  hinge,  which  may 
be  used  for  shutting  out  the  light  from  the  plant,  even  after  the  thread  has  been  attached 
to  it.     At  E  the  thermometer  /  is  placed  in  a  similar  vessel  near  the  plant. 

Sect.  19. — Effect  of  Temperature  on  Growth  ^    It  has  already  been  shown 

*  See  Arbeiten  dcs  Wiirzburg.  bot.  Inst.,  Heft  II.  [W iesner,  Ucb.  eine  neue  ConstnictioQ  dfis 
selbstregistrirenden  Auxanometers,  Flora  1876.] 

■  F.  Burkhardt  in  Verhandl.  dcr  naturf.  Ges.  in  Basel,  1858,  vol.  II.  I,  p.  67. — Sachs.  Jahrb.  fur 
wissensch.  Bot.  i860,  Heft  II.  p.  338. — Alph.  DeCandolle  in  Biblioth.  univ.  et  rev.  Suisse,  Nov.  1866. 
— H.  de  Vrics,  in  Archiv.  neerlandaiscs,  1870,  vol.  V. — Koppen,  Warme  und  Pflanzen-Wachbthum, 
Dissertation,  Moskow  1870.  [See  also  Habcrlandt,  Landw.  Versuchsstationen,  XVII,  1874;  Jcbt, 
Cohn's  Bcitrage,  II,  1877;  Uloth,  Flora,  i^'7i  and  1875;  von  llohnel,  in  Haberlaiidt*s  Wi^s.  ynXx. 
Unters.  II,  1877.] 
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in  Sect  7  that  the  life  of  a  plant  generally  and  its  growth  in  particular  is  carried  on 
only  within  certain  limits  of  temperature  (in  general  between  zero  and  50°  C),  and 
that  each  function  has  apparently  in  every  plant  its  inferior  and  superior  limits; 
so  that,  for  example,  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a  plant  of  Wheat  can  grow  is 
different  from  the  lowest  at  which  a  Gourd  can  grow,  &c.  It  has  also  been  shown 
that  growth,  like  other  phenomena,  is  more  active  the  higher  the  (constant)  tem- 
perature above  the  inferior  limit,  but  that  there  is  a  certain  temperature  at  which 
growth  reaches  its  maximum  activity,  and  above  which  any  further  rise  of  temper- 
ature causes  a  diminution  of  its  rapidity.  There  is  not,  in  the  mathematical  sense 
of  the  term,  any  proportion  between  the  rapidity  of  growth  and  the  height  of  the 
itemperature,  and  the  more  accurately  the  relation  between  the  two  has  been  investi- 
gated, the  more  difficult  is  it  to  express  this  relation  by  any  mathematical  formula. 
It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  doubted  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
any  future  theory  of  the  mechanical  laws  of  growth  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
growth  depends  on  temperature,  at  least  in  a  few  particular  cases. 

The  difficulties  of  investigations  of  this  kind  are  however  much  greater  than  is 
generally  thought;  and  the  results  obtained  hitherto,  valuable  as  they  are,  go  no 
further  than  what  is  stated  above,  and  give  us  no  deeper  insight  into  the  way  in 
which  that  particular  mode  of  motion  of  the  molecules  which  we  call  heat  is  con- 
nected with  that  mode  of  motion  which  causes  growth. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  the  results  at  present  obtained,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  a  great  practical  value  in  addition  to  their  theoretical  significance.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  cardinal  points  of  temperature,  viz.  its  superior  and  inferior  limits  and 
the  particular  temperature  at  which  the  maximum  of  action  takes  place,  is  indis- 
pensable to  investigations  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  get  at  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  phenomena.  On  this  account  a  few  of  the  more  trustworthy  observations 
may  be  given  here. 

In  order  to  determine  the  cardinal  points  of  temperature  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  observations  are  of  value  only  when  conducted  at  nearly  constant  temperatures ; 
the  means  deduced  from  very  variable  temperatures  may,  as  I  have  shown,  lead  to 
very  erroneous  conclusions.  It  is  however  by  no  means  easy  to  maintain  a  sufficiently 
constant  temperature  for  a  whole  day  even  by  artificial  heating  or  cooling.  Special 
diflRculty  is  met  with  In  the  determination  of  the  inferior  limit  or  specific  zero,  since  the 
observation  must  extend  over  a  considerable  time— in  the  case  of  germination,  several 
weeks — to  be  certain  that  growth  does  not  take  place.  It  would  be  possible,  by  means 
of  the  apparatus  already  described,  to  deterniine  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  whether 
growth  still  takes  place  in  an  internode  at  a  very  high  or  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and 
at  what  temperature  it  is  the  most  rapid,  if  it  were  not  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the 
temperature  of  the  plant  in  the  apparatus  with  sufficient  exactness.  The  auxanometer 
will  however  be  very  useful  even  in  this  case.  The  observations  on  this  point  hitherto 
made,  at  least  those  which  have  any  physiological  value,  have  been  on  germinating  seeds, 
as  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  can  be  more  easily 
regulated  than  of  the  air  in  the  case  of  intemodes.  Special  facilities  are  offered  by  the 
roots  of  seedlings,  as  they  do  not  emerge  from  the  soil,  and  are  more  easily  measured, 
from  their  simpler  and  more  regular  form.  The  following  figures  refer  only  to  the  roots 
of  seedlings,  the  hypocotyledonary  portion  of  the  stem  being  also,  in  the  case  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, included  in  the  root.  That  exactly  the  same  figures  are  not  always  obtained  by 
different  observers  is  the  result  of  differences  in  the  mode  of  observation,  the  amount  of 
water,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  inaccuracy  of  thermometers,  &c. 
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The  first  point  to  determine  is,  whether  germination — i.  e.  the  growth  of  tlie  iembryo 
at  the  expense  of  the  reserve  materials  in  the  seed — takes  place  only  at  certain  tempera- 
tures, and  at  what  temperature  it  takes  place  most  quickly.  Observations  of  my  ova 
gave  the  following  results : — 


Inferior  limit. 

Superior  Itmk. 

Triticum  ntulgare 

5'G. 

287** 

C. 

42r  C. 

Hordfum  tmlgare 

5 

287 

377 

Cucurbita  Pepo 

137 

357 

46'3 

Pbaseolus  multtfiorus 

9'5 

337 

46*3 

Zea  Mais 

9*5 

337 

46*2 

This  table  shows,  if  the  ascertained  temperatures  are  correct,  that  grains  of  Wheat 
cannot  germinate  below  5°  C,  or  seeds  of  the  Gourd  below  137%  &c.,  however  long  they 
may  lie  in  moist  earth ;  and  that  they  no  longer  germinate,  but  quickly  perish  at  tempera- 
tures above  those  named  in  the  third  column ;  while  at  the  temperatures  named  in  the 
second  column  germination  takes  place  in  a  shorter  time  than  at  either  higher  or  lower 
temperatures.  It  may  however  be  taken  for  granted,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing these  numbers,  that  the  result  of  further  observations  will  not  be  identical,  though 
probably  approximate.  It  is  clear  that  many  series  of  experiments  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  determine  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  The  following  figures,  obtained  by 
Kdppen,  agree  moderately  well  with  mine,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  same  plants:— 


Inferior  UmiL 

Triticum  vulgare                    7'5°  C. 
2^a  Mah                                 9*6 

297^  G. 
32-4 

Lupinuj  albus                          7*5 
Pisum  sathvum                       67 

28*0 
26-6 

tg  figures  were  obtained  by  H. 

de  Vrics 

;:— 

Pbaseoluj  vulgaris              3 1  * 5 "  G. 

Superior  limit. 

above  42*5 

Helianthus  annuus                31*5 

below  42*5 

Brassica  Napus                    31*5 
Cannabis  sat iva                    31*5 

»»     425 
above  42*5 

Cucumis  Melo                        37*5 

Sinapis  alba                          27*4 
Lepidium  sati'vum                 27*4 
Linum  usitatissimum           27*4 

above  37*2 
below  37*2 
above  37*2 

The  following  results',  obtained  by  Alphonse  de  Candolle,  are  moderately  trustworthy 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  inferior  limit,  but  hardly  so  much  so  with  respect  to  the  superior 
limit  and  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  growth,  as  may  be  concluded  from  various 
statements  made  by  the  observer. 


* 

Inferior  limit. 

Most  rapid  growth. 

Superior  limit. 

Sinapis  alba 

go'  C. 

21'' c. 

28**  G. 

Lepidium  sati'vum 

r8 

21 

28 

Linum  usitatissimum 

r8 

21 

28 

Collomia  ccccinea 

5'o 

17 

about  28 

Nigella  sativa 

57 

above  21  (?) 

„     28 

Iberis  amara 

57 

Trifolium  repens 

57 

21-25 

below  28 

Zea  Mais 

9'o 

21-28 

about  35* 

Sesamum  orientate 

13-0 

25-28 

below  45 

'  I  take  the  figures  from  the  table  of  cur\'es  in  De  Candolle's  treatise,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  text.  ^ 

'  De  Candolle  remarks  that  the  seeds  of  Maize,  Melon,  and  Stiamum  become  brown,  the  fir»t 
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When  De  Candolle's  inferior  limits  are  below  5*"  C,  they  are  most  probably  correct ; 

superior  limits  and  temperatures  of  most  rapid  growth  are,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
the  most  part  certainly  too  low. 

More  accurate  information  is  afforded  by  the  figures  which  give  the  lengths  attained 
by  roots  in  equal  periods  of  time  at  different  temperatures,  and  express  therefore  the 
rate  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  seedlings  at  different  constant  temperatures.  These 
numbers  increase  from  the  inferior  limit  to  the  temperature  of  most  rapid  growth,  and 
fall  again  from  it  to  the  superior  limit. 

In  7^a  Mail,  for  example,  I  found — 


in  a  X  48  hours 

48 

48 
48 
48 
48 


Temperature. 

in'C. 
26  2 

33-3 
34'o 
38-2 

4a'5 


Length  att»inetl  hy  the  root. 

2*5  mm. 

24'5 
39*o 

66*0 

25*2 

5'9 


Kdppen  obtained  the  following  growth  in  length  of  roots  in  periods  of  forty-eight 
boors: — 


Temperature. 

180 

»3'5 
26-6 

28*5 

30*2 

33*5 
36-5 


LupiHus  aibus. 

9*1  mm. 

11*6 

31*0 

54*1 

50*1 

43-8 

143 
12*6 


Pitum  sativum. 

Zta  Mais. 

50^ 

mm. 

8*3 

1*1  mm 

30*0 
63*9 

IO-8 
29*6 

40*4 

26*5 

38*5 

64-6 

23*0 

09*6 

8*7 

20*7 

The  following  are  De  Vries'  results,  also  in  periods  of  forty-eight  hours : — 


Temperature. 

iSi'G. 

21*6 

27-4 
30*6 

33*9 
37*a 


Cucitmu  Mila. 


i8'2  mm. 

27*1 

38-6 


70*8 


SiiM/it  athit, 

3'8  mm. 
24*9 
62*0 

44*1 
30*2 
io*o 


LepidiutH  sativum.       Liuum  nsilatitsimum. 


5*9  mm. 
38*9 
71*9 

44*6 
26*9 

0*0 


1*1  mm. 

20*5 

44*8 

39*9 
28*1 

9*2 


The  assertion  made  by  K5ppen,  in  support  of  which  he  brings  forward  an  array  of 
figures,  that  similar  parts  of  plants  grow  at  different  rates  at  the  same  mean  temperature, 
whether  the  mean  temperature  is  constant  or  whether  it  varies  above  and  below  the 
mean,  and  further  that  the  rapidity  of  growth  is  diminished  by  the  variations  of  the 
temperature  even  when  the  variations  take  place  below  the  optimum,  was  inserted  in  the 
third  edition  of  this  book.  This  assertion,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed  by  the  care- 
fiil  observations  made  in  different  ways  by  Pedersen  in  the  laboratory  at  WUrzburg'.  We 
shall  see  in  Sect.  26  that  variations  of  temperature  act  as  stimuli  which  affect  the  rapidity 
of  growth  of  many  foliage  and  floral  leaves  in  a  remarkable  manner.  A  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  is  much  to  be  desired. 


as  if  bnrot  at  40°  C,  a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  others.    These  *  burnt  *  seeds 
however  germinated  afterwards  at  a  lower  temperature. 

^  Haben  Temperaturschwankungcn  als  solche  einen  ungunstigen  Einfluss  auf  dass  Wachsthnm? 
Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  Bd.  I,  1874. 
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Sect.  26.— Aotion  of  Xdght  on   Growth  in  Length  \ — Heliotrppism*. 

Since  we  shall  now  pay  exclusive  attention  to  the  questions  whether  and  in  what 
way  light  promotes  or  retards  quantitatively  the  superficial  growth  of  the  ccll-m-all, 
we  may  for  the  time  leave  entirely  out  of  consideration  those  cases  where  it  changes 


'  A.  P.  De  Canaolle,  Physiologic  v^getale.  Paris  183a,  vol.  III.  p.  1079.— Sachs,  Bot.  Zeitg. 
1863,  Supplement,  anci#965,  p.  11 7.-- Ditto,  Experimental-Physiologie,  Sect  15. — Hofineister,  Lehre 
von  der  Pflanzenzclle,  Sfcf:  ^6. — Kraus,  Jahrb.  fUr  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  VII.  p.  209  cT  uq, — Batalin, 
Bot.  Zeitg.  1 87 1,  No.  4d'^^. 

^  [H.  Muller  (Thnf|^vi)>  Ueb.  Heliotropismns,  Flora,  1876;  Wiesner.  Die  Heliotropischen 
Erscheinungen,  Denkschr.  4  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  1878,  1880;  Darwin,  The  Movements  of  PlantSi 
1880. 

A  brief  account  of  Wiesner's  conclusions  may  be  found  useful ;  they  are  as  follows :— 

I.  Jnflutnct  ofihi  Initnuty  of  Light, 
T .  The  maximum  of  heliotropic  effect  is  produced  by  a  certain  intensity  of  light :  increase  or 
decrease  of  intensity  diminishes  the  heliotropic  effect  until  it  is  no  longer  produced.    The  optimam 
ifttensity  varies  indifferent  plants. 

2.  The  upper  limit  of  intensity  is  either  greater  or  less  than  that  degree  of  intensity  at  whidt 
the  parts  of  plants  in  question  can  grow  at  all :  thb  depends  upon  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the 
plants. 

3.  Hence  it  appears  that  sunlight  may  absolutely  arrest  growth :  young  stems  are  protected  by 
their  strong  negative  geotropism  from  the  action  of  sunlight.  ' 

4.  The  degree  of  intensity  at  which  heliotropism  ceases  corresponds,  doubtless,  to  the  intensity 

at  which  the  plant  no  longer  reacts  by  growth ;  an  intensity  which  affects  the  plant  no  more  thin 

complete  darkness. 

II.  Influence  0/ Re/rangibility. 

I.  Not  only  do  the  rays  of  high  refrangibility  possess  heliotropic  power,  but  those  also  of  lower 
refrangibility:  it  is  possessed  by  all  rays  from  the  ultra-red  to  the  ultra-violet  except  the  yellow  rays. 

a.  The  most  marked  effects  are  produced  by  the  rays  at  the  junction  of  the  violet  and  uhra- 
violet :  from  these  to  the  green  the  heliotropic  effect  gradually  diminishes;  in  the  yellow  it  is  zero: 
it  recommences  in  the  orange  and  gradually  increases  until  it  attains  a  second  maximum  (small)  in 
the  ultra-red. 

If  the  parts  are  not  very  sensitive,  the  effect  is  diminished  in  each  of  the  colonrs  in  proportioo 
to  their  heliotropic  power,  so  that  the  orange,  red,  green,  ultra-red,  blue,  etc.  become  inert  in  suc- 
cession. 

3.  The  heliotropic  effect  is  not  proportional  to  the  mechanical  intensity  (thermic  power)  of 
the  rays. 

4.  Negatively  heliotropic  organs  exhibit  the  same  phenomena. 

III.  Concomitant  action  of  Heliotropism  and  Geotropism. 
In  strongly  heliotropic  organs,  geotropism  does  not  interfere  with  the  exhibition  of  heliotropiiin 
provided  that  the  light  is  intense. 

IV.  Presence  of  Oxygen, 
No  heliotropic  phenomena  occur  in  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

V.  Photomechanical  Induction, 

1 .  Both  heliotropism  and  geotropism  are  exhibited  after  the  removal  of  the  organ  under  expen- 
ment  from  the  action  of  light  or  of  gravity  respectively  :  this  effect  is  an  induced  effect. 

2.  Successive  exposures  to  the  action  of  light  or  of  gravity  produce  their  effects  distinctly;  there 
is  no  summation. 

VI.  Relation  of  Heliotropism  to  T\trgidity. 

In  many  cases  positive  heliotropic  curvature  does  not  take  place  in  the  zone  of  most  rapd 
growth,  where  the  turgidity  is  greatest,  but  in  a  zone  below  it,  where  the  turgidity  is  less. 

Etiolated  organs  l)Ccome  more  sensitive  to  the  heliotropic  action  of  light  after  they  have  been 
exposed  on  all  sides  to  diffuse  light,  probably  because  the  turgidity  of  the  growing  cells  is  thereby 
diminished.] 
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or  may  possibly  change  qualitatively  the  physiological  and  morphological  nature 
of  the  newly-formed  organs. 

The  dependence  of  growth  on  light  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  general  terms 
in  Sect.  8 ;  and  it  was  there  especially  insisted  on  that,  in  order  to  avoid  serious 
misconceptions,  this  must  be  distinctly  separated  from  the  question  of  the  part 
taken  by  light  in  assimilation.  Here  also  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  processes 
of  growth  itself,  since  we  always  start  from  the  point  at  which  the  cells  or  organs 
concerned  have  already  obtained  a  sufficient  quantity,  or  even  excess,  of  formative 
materiak. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  various  parts  of  the  flower  grow  as  readily 
in  permanent  darkness  as  in  light.  Most  intemodes,  on  the  contrary,  as  has  been 
explained  in  Sect.  18,  grow  more  slowly  when  exposed  to  light  on  all  sides,  and 
remain  shorter  than  when  growing  in  the  dark ;  when  the  light  reaches  them  from 
one  side  only,  they  curve  concavely  towards  the  source  of  light  Other  organs  how- 
ever, as  root-hairs,  tendrils,  and  some  intemodes,  become  longer  on  the  side  exposed 
to  light  than  on  that  left  in  the  dark.  We  have  seen  also  that  the  leaves  of  Ferns 
and  Dicotyledons  soon  cease  growing  in  the  dark  and  remain  small.  These  observ- 
ations show  clearly  enough  that  dififerent  cells  and  organs  are  differently  affected 
by  light  as  respects  their  growth.  Since  the  light  itself  remains  the  same  and  there 
is  a  supply  of  formative  materials,  any  explanation  of  these  differences  must  aim  at 
showing  how  it  is  that  the  inherited  organisation  of  the  plant  in  each  case  is  affected 
jnst  in  one  particular  way  and  no  otherwise  by  the  oscillations  of  the  ether.  It  is 
however  at  present  quite  impossible  to  give  such  an  explanation  \  since  far  too  little 
is  yet  known  of  the  phenomena  themselves ;  the  ascertained  facts  cannot  yet  even  be 
reduced  to  a  general  law,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  obscurity  which  involves 
the  behaviour  of  leaves  (see  in/ra)  and  of  negatively  heliotropic  organs  under  the 
action  of  light  If  these  difficulties,  which  were  referred  to  in  Sect.  8,  were  solved, 
the  organs  of  plants  might  be  divided  in  respect  of  their  behaviour  towards  light  into 
three  kinds : — (i)  those  the  growth  of  whose  cells  is  in  general  independent  of  light; 
as  petals,  stamens,  fruits,  and  seeds ;  (2)  those  whose  growth  is  retarded  by  light ; 
the  positively  heliotropic  organs  which  become  abnormally  elongated  by  absence  of 
light;  and  (3)  those  whose  growth  is  promoted  by  light  To  this  last  category 
would  belong  negatively  heliotropic  organs  if  we  could  be  certain  that  negatively 
heliotropic  organs  grew  more  slowly  in  darkness  than  in  light.  The  observations  of 
Schmitz*  on  Rhizomorphs  show,  however,  that  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  for, 
although  they  are  negatively  heliotropic,  they  grow,  like  positively  heliotropic  organs, 
more  quickly  in  darkness  than  in  light 

The  question  in  what  manner  light  affects  the  mechanism  of  the  growth  of 
the  cell-wall  can  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  have  a  definite 


*  If  Miiller,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Botanischc  Untersuchungen  (Heidelberg  1872),  gives  the 
impression  of  having  achieved  this  with  but  little  difficulty,  this  only  shows  how  far  he  is  from  a 
true  method  of  investigation. 

'  SchmitZy  Linnsea,  1843,  p.  513.  [Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  Miiller  (Thurgau) 
with  the  negatively  heliotropic  roots  of  Cklorophyium  and  of  Monstera  Linnet  (Ueb.  Heliotropismus, 
Flora,  1876),  and  by  F.  Darwin  with  those  of  Sinipis  alba  (Ueb.  das  Wachsthum  negativ  helio- 
tropischer  Wurzeln,  Arb.  d..bot.  Inst  in  Wiirzburg,  II,  1880).] 
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meaning  only  in  reference  to  positively  helioCropic  organs ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  these 
cases  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  cell-waU  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  growth  of 
the  Qrgan  is  retarded  and  limited  by  light  But  even  in  this  case  the  question  cannot 
at  present  be  answered,  since  several  others  must  first  be  solved.  It  must  first  of 
all  be  decided  whether  light  acts  in  this  manner  on  the  cell-wall  only  when  its 
plane  of  incidence  is  inclined  to  the  axis  of  growth.  A  similar  problem,  as  we  shall 
see,  is  presented  in  the  action  of  gravitation  on  growth.  The  various  phenomena  of 
positive  heliotropism  allow  in  fact  of  the  supposition  that  rajrs  of  light  which  pene* 
trate  the  cell-wall  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  growth  of  the  organ  do  not 
hinder  growth,  while  they  do  so  more  strongly  the  more  nearly  vertical  they  are  to 
it,  whether  the  organ  be  multicellular  or  a  simple  filament  Light  therefore  acts  more 
intensely  the  more  nearly  the  transverse  vibrations  of  the  ether  are  parallel  to  the 
surface  of  the  cell-wall.  But  the  solution  of  these  questions  would  by  no  means 
explain  the  action  of  light  on  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall ;  in  the  first  place  we  mast 
know  whether  light  acts  directly  on  the  cell-wall,  or  if  the  effect  is  produced  by 
means  of  the  protoplasm,  or  by  chemical  changes  in  the  cell-sap.  But  since  we 
know  that  the  cell-wall  only  grows  so  long  as  it  is  in  contact  on  the  inside  with 
living  protoplasm,  and  that  the  protoplasm  itself  is  set  in  motion  by  light,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  it  accumulates  at  particular  parts  of  the  cell-wall  (see  Sect  8) ; 
and  since  this,  like  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall,  is  caused  by  the  highly  refrangible 
rays — the  hypothesis  must  not  at  once  be  set  aside.  The  question  may  moreover 
be  asked  whether  light  does  not  influence  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  by  means 
of  chemical  efifects  which  it  brings  about  in  the  cell-sap  or  the  protoplasm,  which 
however  cannot  be  referred  to  assimilation,  since  they  take  place  even  in  cells 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  as  for  instance  in  the  positively  heliotropic  neck  of  the 
perithecium  of  Sordaria  fimiscda,  the  stipes  of  Claviceps^  and  in  many  roots  of  seed- 
lings; and  since  the  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  exhibit  relations  to  light  i^ide  infra) 
which  indicate  a  chemical  action  on  assimilated  substances,  but  not  on  the  process 
of  assimilation  itself. 

So  long  as  we  take  into  account  multicellular  organs  alone  and  merely  contrast 
green  and  etiolated  plants,  great  weight  might  be  allowed  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
change  in  the  turgidity  caused  by  light  (brought  about  by  some  chemical  alteration 
in  the  cell-sap  and  the  consequent  change  in  diosmose').  But  the  fact  that  even 
unicellular  tubes  like  those  of  Vaiicheria  and  the  internodal  cells  of  NiUUa  are 
positively  heliotropic,  forbids  this  hypothesis,  since  in  these  cases  the  side  exposed 
to  light  grows  more  slowly  than  the  other,  although  all  the  parts  of  the  cell-wall  are 
subject  to  the  same  hydrostatic  pressure  from  the  sap. 

The  examples  already  given  of  positive  heliotropism  in  submerged  unicellular 
filaments,  as  well  as  the  heliotropic  curvings  of  multicellular  intemodes  under  waler^ 
show  at  once  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  more  rapid  transpiration  in- 
duced by  light  or  its  results. 

The  suggestion  would  appear  on  the  contrary  to  be  worth  more  attention  that 
the  reason  why  light  retards  the  superficial  growth  of  positively  heliotropic  cells 
is  because  it  first  of  all  promotes  increase  of  thickness,  and  therefore  diminishes  the 

*  See  Dutrochet,  Memoires  pour  servir,  etc.,  Paris  1837,  vol.  II.  p.  60  «/  uq,     [This  question  is 
discussed  in  the  following  small  print.] 
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extensibility  of  the  cell-wall  under  the  influence  of  the  pressure  of  the  sap  on 
the  side  exposed  to  the  strongest  light.  This  hypothesis  would  be  confirmed  by 
Kraus's  observations,  according  to  which  the  cuticularisation  of  the  epidermis  as  well 
as  the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  cortical  and  bast-cells  is  in  fact  imperfect  in 
etiolated  internodes,  and  the  extensibility  of  these  cell-walls  consequently  increased 
by  the  want  of  light.  This  explanation  would  apply  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
shaded  side  of  a  multicellular  intemode  which  curves  towards  the  light,  but  also 
in  that  of  a  Vaucherta-\M\>e  or  intemode  of  Nitella ;  since  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  wall  is  in  the  first  place  more  strongly  thickened  on  the  side  exposed 
to  light  and  hence  becomes  less  extensible,  and  therefore  yields  less  to  the  pressure 
of  the  sap,  and,  in  consequence,  grows  more  slowly.  We  have  at  present  no 
observations  on  heliotropic  unicellular  filaments. 

If  it  be  proved,  as  the  recent  researches  of  Wolkoff  give  ground  for  believing, 
that  the  negative  heliotropism  of  organs  which  contain  chlorophyll  depends  as 
little  as  that  of  roots  on  the  stronger  power  of  assimilation  possessed  by  the 
side  exposed  to  the  source  of  light,  it  must  be  assumed  that  all  the  actions 
which  have  been  mentioned  as  possible  in  one  direction  may  take  place  also  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  and  this  will  show  the  great  difficulty  of  the  investigation. 

A  complete  account  of  the  mode  in  which  growth  depends  on  light  is  scarcely 
possible  at  present ;  what  has  now  been  said  will  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
most  important  questions  involved  in  the  investigation.  It  may  be  desirable  however  to 
collect  some  of  the  more  important  facts  at  present  known,  and  to  add  soiffe  critical 
remarks. 

(a)  Organs  <wbose  growth  is  retarded  by  light.  To  take  first  the  case  of  those  inter- 
nodes  (including,  according  to  Hofmeister,  the  unicellular  ones  of  Nitella)  which,  when 
the  light  is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  curve  so  that  the  side  facing  the  source  of  light  is 
concave  while  the  other  side  is  convex,  or  in  other  words  are  positively  heliotropic. 
These  exhibit  a  periodicity  in  their  longitudinal  growth  corresponding  to  the  alternation 
of  day  and  night,  when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  constant.  The  growth  is  more 
rapid  from  evening  to  morning,  and  less  so  from  morning  to  evening.  Both  these  facts 
are  consistent  with  the  phenomenon  that  the  same  intemodes  grow  longer,  and  often 
considerably  so,  in  permanent  darkness  than  they  would  under  normal  conditions. 
These  three  results  lead  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  direct  action  of  light 
(and  only  in  fact  of  its  more  refrangible  rays,  see  Sect.  8)  which  retards  the  growth  of 
these  intemodes.  In  the  case  also  of  positively  heliotropic  roots  (as  those  of  7^a  Mais, 
Ltmnay  Cucurhita,  Pistia,  &c.),  it  may  be  supposed  that  if  exposed  to  daylight  they 
would  exhibit  the  same  alternation  as  intemodes ;  but  this  is  not  yet  fully  established. 
Wolkoff  has,  on  the  other  hand,  already  shown  in  the  case  of  some  roots,  grown  in 
water  behind  a  transparent  glass  plate,  that  they  grow  more  quickly  in  permanent 
darkness  than  under  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  Twelve  primary  roots  of  seed- 
lings of  Pisum  sativum  gave,  for  example,  the  following  results : — 

Day.  Successive  increments. 
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The  increments  of  growth  of  primary  roots  of  seedlings  of  Ficia  Faba  were  as 

follows : — ' 


In  the  dark. 

Id  diffase  light. 

In  5  roots 

as 

309 

to 

272 

II 

743 

612 

9 

612 

416 

In  these  cases  a  tendency  of  the  roots  was  observed,  though  not  a  very  decided  one, 
to  positive  heliotropic  curvature.  The  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  growth  would  no 
doubt  have  been  greater  if  the  increments  in  the  same  time  had  been  compared  during 
the  day  only. 

The  long  narrow  leaves  of  many  Monocotyledons  exhibit  the  same  phencmieiut  as 
■  intemodes  and  roots,  becoming  considerably  longer  in  permanent  darkness  than  under 
normal  conditions,  and  showing  positive  heliotropic  curvature  when  the  light  from  th( 
two  sides  is  unequal.  The  plane  of  curvature  may  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the  leaf, 
so  that  one  margin  may  be  considerably  longer  than  the  other,  and  the  whole  leaf  ther^ 
fore  unsymmetrical.  I  have  observed  this  very  evidently  in  a  plant  of  Fritillaria  imfe- 
riaiis  grown  in  a  window ;  those  leaves  only  which  sprang  exactly  from  the  side  of  the 
stem  exposed  to  light  being  symmetrical  like  those  growing  in  the  open  air.  We  bafe 
•    at  present  no  observations  on  the  daily  periodicity  in  these  leaves  caused  by  light. 

Observation  of  the  broad  netted- veined  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  is  much  more  difficulty 
From  the  fact  that  in  the  dark  they  remain  smaller,  and  often  very  much  so,  than 
under  normal  conditions,  it  might  be  concluded  that  their  superficial  growth  presents 
exactly  opposite  phenomena  to  those  of  intemodes  and  the  long  leaves  of  Monocotf- 
ledons.  But  Batalin  has  shown  that  it  is  sufficient  to  expose  etiolated  plants  now  and 
then  t^  light — the  time  not  being  long  enough  for  them  to  become  green — ^for  their 
growth  in  the  dark  to  be  afterwards  considerably  promoted.  This  leads  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  light  causes  in  etiolated  leaves  a  chemical  change  which  is  not  connected  witli 
assimilation,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  grow  further  in  the  dark.  In  any  case  this 
phenomenon  shows  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  between  the  growth  of  these 
leaves  and  that  of  intemodes,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  become  larger  under  the 
normal  conditions  of  light  than  in  permanent  darkness  is  not  because  light  has  a  directly 
favourable  influence  on  the  growth  of  the  cells  of  these  leaves.  The  recent  experi- 
ments of  Prantl  *  rather  favour  the  hypothesis  that  green — and  therefore  healthy  and 
normal— leaves  exhibit  the  same  diumal  periodicity  of  growth  as  positively  heliotropic 
intemodes.  He  succeeded,  by  a  number  of  measurements  both  in  breadth  and  len^ 
of  the  leaves  of  Cucurbit  a  Pepo  and  Nicotiana  7ahacum,  taken  at  intervals  of  three 
hours,  in  constmcting  curves  of  growth,  which,  in  spite  of  adverse  fluctuations  of  temper- 
ature, rose  from  evening  to  morning,  attained  a  maximum  after  sunrise,  and  then  fell 
during  the  day  till  evening ;  exactly  what  1  showed  to  be  the  case  with  positively  helio- 
tropic intemodes.  If  this  general  law  is  established,  it  results  that  the  broad  netted- 
veined  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  grow  more  quickly  in  the  dark  than  in  the  light,  and  are 
therefore  hindered  in  their  growth  by  light.  But  when  such  leaves  remain  nevertheless 
smaller  in  permanent  darkness  because  they  cease  growing  earlier,  this  must  be  inter- 
preted as  an  unhealthy  condition  depending  on  the  suspension  of  certain  processes  of 
metastasis  which  must  precede  growth  and  which  are  induced  by  light.  In  conformity 
with  this  hypothesis  we  must  suppose  that  in  leaves  which  unfold  under  the  alternate 
influence  of  day  and  night,  growth  is  directly  hindered  by  light ;  but  that  at  the  same 


*  Arbeit,  des  hot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  Vol.  I,  p  382,  [See  also  Stebler,  Ueb.  Blattwachsthum, 
Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI,  1877.  From  his  observations  Stebler  draws  the  erroneous  conclusion  that 
light  promotes  the  growth  of  leaves  (of  Monocotyledons).  For  a  criticism  and  further  observations 
see  Vines,  The  Influence  of  Light  upon  the  Growth  of  Leaves,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  H, 

1878.] 
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time  certain  chemical  changes  take  place  which  in  general  make  growth  possible,  and 
enable  it  to  continue  in  the  succeeding  darkness,  if  it  does  not  last  too  long.  That  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  assimilation  is  shown  by  Batalin's  experiments  with  leaves 
destitute  of  chlorophyll. 

If  we  now  enquire  what  are  the  mechanical  changes  which  light  causes  in  the  organs 
wc  have  been  considering,  and  by  which  their  growth  is  retarded,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  study  them  in  unicellular  organs  which  exhibit 
positive  heliotropism,  as  Vaucberia''i\i\its  and  intemodes  of  Nitella^  since  they  present 
the  most  simple  case  from  a  mechanical  point  of  view.  In  the  case  of  the  internodes 
of  Phanerogams  which  consist  of  tense  layers  of  tissue,  Kraus  found  in  the  etiolated 
state  a  smaller  tension  between  the  medullary  and  cortical  layers,  and  that  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  layers  of  tissue  placed  in  a  state  of  passive  tension  by  the  pith  were  less 
thickened,  lignified,  and  cuticularised.  It  follows  that  these  last  are  more  extensible  than 
in  the  normal  intemode,  and  therefore  offer  less  resistance  to  the  tendency  of  the  pith 
to  elongate.  If  we  suppose  that  in  unicellular  tubes  light  also  increases  the  cuticularisation 
And  thickening  of  the  cell-wall,  the  wall  will  offer  greater  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  the 
cell-sap,  will  become  less  stretched,  and  will  therefore  grow  more  slowly  ^ 

But  little  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  mechanical  influence  of  light  on  growth  from  the 
changes  in  the  tension  of  the  tissues  on  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  intemodes  with 
positive  heliotropic  curvature.  If  such  an  intemode  is  split  lengthwise  so  that  the  side 
exposed  to  light  is  separated  from  the  other  side,  the  former  becomes  more  concave, 
while  the  latter  becomes  less  convex  or  even  somewhat  concave  towards  the  shaded  side. 
In  other  words,  the  tension  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  is  greater  on  the  concave 
side  exposed  to  light  than  on  the  convex  shaded  side.  But  the  same  phenomenon 
occurs  also  in  intemodes  with  an  upward  geotropic  curvature,  and  with  negatively 
heliotropic  intemodes,  as  well  as  with  twining  tendrils;  and  could  not  in  fact  l>e 
otherwise. 

(b)  Qf  Negatively  bel'Mtropic  orgaiu^  only  a  comparatively  small  number  are  at  present 
known.  Among  those  which  contain  chlorophyll  may  be  named  the  hypocotyledonary 
portion  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  of  the  Mistletoe,  the  older  nearly  mature  internodes 
of  the  Ivy  and  Tropeeolum  majus^  and  the  basal  portions  of  the  tendrils  of  the  Vine,  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  and  Bignonia  capreolata.    I  pass  over  at  present  the  doubtful  negative 


*  [With  reference  to  the  action  of  light  upon  growth,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  the 
effects  either  of  retardation  or  of  curvature  which  it  produces  are  the  expression  of  modification  of 
the  turgidity  of  the  growing  cells.  Three  sugg(.stions  have  been  made  as  to  the  way  in  which  this 
modification  is  brought  about ;  (1)  by  a  change  in  the  elasticity  of  the  cell- wall,  (2)  by  a  change  in 
the  osmotic  properties  of  the  cell-sap,  (3)  by  a  change  in  the  permeability  of  the  protoplasm.  Some 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  first  of  these  is  given  above  in  the  text,  and  it  is  further  supported  by 
VUMtT  (Physiologic,  II.  145,  18S1)  and  by  Wiesner  (Heliotropische  Erscheinungen,  II.  p.  5).  De 
Vries  states  (innere  Vorgange  bei  den  Wachsthumskriimmungen)  that  'external  and  internal  causes 
produce  curvatures  in  growing  multicellular  organs  because  they  promote  the  formation,  in  the  cells 
of  one  side  of  the  organ,  of  substances  which  are  osmotically  active.*  For  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  third  suggestion  see  Vines,  The  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Unicellular  Organs,  Arb. 
d.  hot  In&t.  in  Wiirzburg,  II,  1878.    • 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  a  detailed  criticism  of  these  \'arious  views.  The  following 
remarks  must  suffice.  With  reference  to  No.  i ,  it  is  difBcult  to  understand  how  it  can  be  satisfac- 
torily  applied  to  explain  the  action  of  light  upon  unicellular  organs,  seeing  that  the  effects  are  so 
rapidly  produced,  nor  is  it  clear  how  both  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  can  be  explained  by 
means  of  it.  No.  2  clearly  cannot  account  for  positive  and  negative  heliotropism  in  the  case  of 
onicellular  organs,  and  its  application  to  the  case  of  multicellular  organs  is  not  obvious.  As  to  No.  3, 
we  know  at  least  that  light  does  act  upon  the  protoplasm  of  zoogonidia,  chlorophyll-granules,  etc, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  act  directly  upon  that  of  growing  cells.] 

■  Knight,  Phil.  Trans.  1812,  p.  314. — Dutrochet,  Memoires,  &c.,  vol.  II.  p.  6  et  sej — Durand 
and  Payer^s  statements.— Compare  Sachs,  Exper.-Phys.,  p.  41. 
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heliotropism,  as  I  think,  of  the  thallus  of  Marcbantia  and  the  prothallia  of  Ferns,  as 
well  as  of  other  decidedly  bilateral  organs.  Among  organs  which  are  not  green  must  be 
especially  mentioned  the  negatively  heliotropic  aerial  roots  of  Aroideae  and  epidendral 
Orchids  * ;  but,  beyond  all  others,  the  roots  of  Cbhropkytum  guayanumy  which  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  light  coming  from  one  side.  Negative  heliotropism  has,  in  addition, 
been  stated  to  occur  in  the  roots  of  seedlings  of  Cichoriaceae,  Cniciferae,  &c.,  and  has 
recently  been  certainly  determined  by  Wolkoif  in  the  case  of  Brassiea  liapus  and  Smeiu 
alba.  Among  unicellular  organs  destitute  of  chlorophyll  the  only  ones  known  at  present 
with  certainty  to  be  negatively  heliotropic  are  the  root-hairs  of  Marcbantia  (Pfeffer). 

The  observation  that  a  number  of  organs  destitute  of  chlorophyll  and  endowed  with 
negative  heliotropism,  and  in  particular  the  highly  sensitive  roots  of  Cblorepbytumj  are 
very  transparent,  led  Wolkoff  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  rays  of  light  may  be  refracted 
by  their  cylindrico-conical  shape,  so  as  to  produce  a  more  intense  iUumination  of  the 
tissue  on  the  side  removed  from  the  source  of  light  than  on  that  exposed  to  it ;  and  that 
therefore  the  concave  curvature  on  the  former  side  is  in  fact  a  form  of  positive  befio- 
tropism.  The  apices  of  roots,  when  separated  by  a  transverse  section,  if  illuminated 
from  one  side  and  viewed  from  above,  exhibit  exactly  the  optical  conditions  which  are 
assumed  by  this  hypothesis.  It  must  however  not  be  forgotten  that  the  apices  of  roots 
which  are  by  no  means  negatively  but  at  an  earlier  period  even  positively  heliotro|»ic, 
like  those  of  Vicia  Faba^  manifest  the  same  phenomenon,  though  perhaps  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  suppose  a  similar  refraction  of 
light  in  the  case  of  the  very  thin-walled  negatively  heliotropic  root-hairs  of  Marcbamtia, 
is  still  in  doubt.  Further  researches  must  show  whether  Wolkoif 's  suggestion  is  tenable 
or  not.  The  Rhizomorphs  would  probably  afford  good  material  for  obserratioDS  00 
this  subject,  since,  according  to  the  researches  of  Schmitz,  they  are  distinctly  negatively 
heliotropic,  and  yet  they  grow  more  slowly  in  light  than  iii  darkness. 

In  the  cases  of  the  older  intemodes  of  the  Ivy,  which  are  only  very  slightly  trans- 
parent, the  older  and  lower  parts  of  tendrils,  &c.,  the  existence  of  an  active  focal  hue 
on  the  shaded  side  cannot  be  admitted,  because  this  would  evidently  imply  that  it 
included  more  intense  blue  and  violet  light  than,  from  the  fact  that  the  tissue  which  is 
penetrated  by  the  light  contains  chlorophyll,  it  is  probable  it  does.  The  negatively 
heliotropic  curvature  takes  place  however,  at  least  in  the  Ivy  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of 
Chhrophytum,  only  in  highly  refrangible  light  (after  passing  through  an  amraoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide),  not  in  yellow  light  (which  has  passed  through  potassium 
bichromate).  If,  as  Wolkoff  at  one  time  supposed,  the  more  vigorous  nourishmeot, 
/'.  e,  accumulation  of  assimilated  substances,  were  the  cause  of  the  more  rapid  growth 
on  the  side  exposed  to  light  in  this  class  of  negatively  heliotropic  organs,  they  ought  to 
curve  much  more  strongly  in  the  less  refrangible  (red,  orange,  or  yellow)  than  in  the 
more  refrangible  rays.  This  hypothesis  would  moreover  fail  to  explain  why  the  same 
intemodes  which  when  young  showed  decided  positive  heliotropism,  at  a  later  period 
when  their  growth  has  almost  ceased  manifest  the  opposite  behaviour  towards  light. 

The  experiments  which  Wolkoff  is  now  (1873)  carrying  on  in  the  botanical  laboratory 
at  Wiirzburg,  and  which  are  not  yet  completed,  lead  at  present  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  negatively  heliotropic  organs.  In  one  kind  are  included  roots,  in 
which  the  negatively  heliotropic  curvature  takes  place  near  the  apex  at  the  spot  where 
growth  is  most  rapid ;  to  the  other  kind  belong  intemodes  where  the  negatively  helio- 
tropic curvature  takes  place  only  at  the  older  parts  whose  growth  is  completed,  while 
the  young  quickly-growing  parts  manifest  positive  heliotropism.  In  these  latter  cases 
the  additional  peculiarity  occurs  that  the  older  parts,  after  being  exposed  to  light  00 
one  side,  will  continue  for  some  time  to  curve  in  the  dark  so  that  the  side  previously 
exposed  to  light  becomes  still  more  convex.  This  is  a  property  which  appears  to  be 
wanting  in  organs  of  the  first  kind  as  well  as  in  those  that  are  positively  heliotropic. 


'  According  to  a  great  number  of  observations  of  my  own  and  statements  of  others. 
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It  is  evident  that  we  are  here  confronted  with  an  unsolved  problem ;  and  when  all 
the  facts  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  the  theory  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
cells,  the  growth  of  one  of  which  (positively  heliotropic)  is  retarded  by  light,  whilst 
that  of  the  other  kind  (negatively  heliotropic)  is  promoted  by  it,  may  be  the  simplest 
and  most  in  accordance  with  facts.  This  difference  is  the  less  remarkable  since  in  the 
.  behmviour  of  growing  cells  with  respect  to  gravitation  we  find  a  precisely  similar  differ- 
ence, but  much  more  strongly  marked  ^ 

Sect.  21. — Action  of  Gravitation  on  Growth  in  Length: — Gtootropism'. 
It  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect.  10  that,  when  the  access  of  light  is  equal  on  all 
tides  or  when  heliotropism  is  prevented  by  the  exclusion  of  light,  gravitation  is  the 
cause  of  certain  organs  turning  downwards,  others  upwards,  and  others  again  in 
a  direction  oblique  to  the  horizon.  At  present  we  shall  speak  only  of  those  which 
take  a  direction  directly  upwards  or  downwards,  since  other  causes  co-operate  to 
bring  about  an  oblique  growth. 

Just  as  organs,  according  to  their  internal  nature,  grow  either  more  rapidly  or 
less  rapidly  on  the  side  which  faces  the  source  of  light  than  on  the  other  side,  so  also 
gravitation  effects,  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  organs,  either  an  acceleration 
OT  a  retardation  of  growth  on  the  side  which  faces  the  earth.  Those  organs  which 
are  thus  retarded  in  their  growth  are  called  positively  geoiropic,  those  which  are 
accelerated  negaiively  geoiropic  organs.  Positively  geotropic  organs  consequently 
become  concave  on  the  under  side,  and  direct  their  growing  apex  downwards  if 
their  axis  of  growth  is  brought  into  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction  ;  negatively 
geoiropic  organs,  on  the  contrary,  become  convex  on  the  under  side  imder  similar 
conditions,  and  elevate  their  growing  apex  until  it  stands  erect. 

It  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  whether  positively  geotropic  organs  would  mani- 
fest a  different  rapidity  of  growth  if  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  gravi- 
tation (like  positively  heliotropic  organs  when  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  light) 
from  that  displayed  when  gravitation  acts  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
growth*.     It  would  seem  however  as  if  gravitation  only  affected  the  rapidity  of 


'  SchmitK,  Linnaea,  1843,  p.  513  «/  $^*  Ifi  as  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  Schmitz  s  statements 
with  regard  to  Rhizomorphs  arc  confirmed,  it  results  that  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
the  positive  heliotropism  of  an  organ  from  the  fact  that  its  growth  is  more  rapid  in  the  dark.  We 
could  scarcely  have  a  better  proof  of  the  necessity  for  a  fresh  and  more  accurate  investigation  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  heliotropism.  [Schmitz*s  observations  have  been  confirmed,  in  other  cases,  by 
Miiller  and  F.  Darwin  (see  antt)^ 

■  Knight,  Phil.  Trans.  1806,  vol.  I.  pp.  99-108. — Johnson,  Etlinburgh  Phil.  Joum.  1828,  p.  313. 
— Dutrochet,  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  1833,  p.  413. — Wigand,  Botan.  Untersuch.  Braunschweig  1854, 
p.  133.— Hofmeister,  Jahrb.  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  III.  p.  77.— Ditto,  Bot.  Zeitg.  i8h8.  Nos.  16. 17, 
and  1869,  Nos.  3-6. — Frank,  Beitrage  zur  Pflanzen-Phys.  Leipzig  1868,  p.  i. — Muller,  Bot.  Zeitg. 
.1869  and  187 1. — Spescheneff,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  65. — Cicsielski,  Untersuch.  iiber  die  Abwarts- 
kriimmung  der  Wiirzeln,  Breslau  1871. — Sachs,  Arbeit,  des  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzbnrg  1872,  Heft  2. 
Abh.  4  and  5. — Ditto,  Exper.-Phys.,  p.  505. — Dilto,  Flora,  1873,  No.  21.  [Darwin  (Movements  of 
Plants)  terms  what  are  here  termed  positive  and  negative  geotropism,  *  geotropism '  and  •  apogeo- 
■tropism  *  respectively.  He  considers  that  both  positive  and  negative  geotropism  are  modified  forms 
of  circumnutation  (s#e  infra)^ 

*  [Elfv'ing  has  found  (Beit.  z.  Kennt.  d.  physiol.  Einwirkung  der  Schwerkraft,  Helsingfors  1880) 
that  when  the  sporangiophores  of  Phycomyces,  which  are  negatively  geotropic,  are  grown  in  an  inverted 
position,  their  growth  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  is  under  ordinary  conditions;  that  is,  that  they  giow  less 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of  gravity  than  in  the  opposite  direction.] 
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growth  when  its  direction  cuts  that  of  the  axis  of  growth  at  an  angle,  and  the  more 
so  the  nearer  the  angle  approaches  a  right  angle. 

The  positive  or  negative  character  of  geotropism  depends  as  little  as  that  of 
heliotropism  on  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ.  Not  only,  for  example,  are 
all  the  primary  roots  of  the  seedlings  of  Phanerogams  positively  geotro]MC,  and  most 
secondary  roots  which  spring  from  underground  8tems>  as  tubers,  bulbs,  or  rhizomes; 
but  also  many  leafy  lateral  shoots,  especially  those  which  are  destined  to  produce 
rhizomes  or  to  form  new  bulbs  {e,  g.  Tultpa,  Physalis^  Polygonum^  &c.),  and  even 
foliar  structures,  like  the  cotyledonary  sheaths  of  Allium^  Phanix^  and  many  other 
Monocotyledons.  Among  positively  geotropic  organs  must  also  be  included  the 
lamellae  and  tubes  of  the  hymenium  of  Hymenomycetous  Fungi.  All  axes  which  grow 
upright  (and  are  not  bilateral),  petioles,  and  the  stipites  of  many  Hymenomycetous 
Fungi,  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  negative  geotropism. 

The  geotropism,  like  the  heliotropism,  of  different  organs  varies  in  all  degrees. 
It  is,  for  example,  manifested  very  strongly  in  the  primary  roots  and  upright 
primary  stems  of  seedlings;  much  less  strongly  in  the  secondary  roots  and  in 
lateral  branches  of  erect  stems,  &c.  It  appears  to  be  the  general  rule  that  when 
lateral  shoots  of  the  same  kind  spring  from  a  vertical  and  therefore  decidedly 
geotropic  organ,  the  branches  of  the  first  order  are  less  geotropic,  and  the  further 
ramifications  still  less  so  the  higher  the  order  to  which  they  belong ;  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  may  be  caused  by  special  circumstances.  This  gradation  is  very  obvious 
in  roots.  From  the  primary  root  or  a  strong  root  springing  from  the  stem  with 
well-marked  positive  geotropism,  proceed  secondary  roots  of  the  first  order  whidi 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  much  less  decidedly ;  and  from  these  again  secondary  roots 
of  the  second  order  which  apparently  are  not  at  all  geotropic,  and  therefore  gfrowin  all 
directions  as  they  may  chance  to  originate.  Geotropism,  like  heliotropism,  does  not 
depend  on  the  organ  containing  or  not  containing  chlorophyll,  nor  on  whether  it 
consists  of  masses  of  tissue  or  of  a  simple  row  of  cells  or  of  a  single  cell.  To  this 
last  category  belong,  for  example,  the  positively  geotropic  radical  hyphae  of  the  Mu- 
corini  and  the  negatively  geotropic  sporangiophores  of  the  same  family  and  of 
numerous  other  Mould-fungi.  In  the  same  manner  the  rhizoids  of  Chara  display 
positive,  the  stems  negative  geotropism,  both  consisting  of  imicellular  segments,  the 
former  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  the  latter  green.  Whether  and  how  strongly  an 
organ  is  positively  or  negatively  heliotropic  or  geotropic  depends  altogether  on  its 
importance  in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  and  hence  on  its  physiological  functions. 

From  the  remarkable  fact  that  there  are  organs  endowed  with  positive  and 
negative  heliotropism  and  geotropism,  and  from  many  similarities  exhibited  by  the 
two  phenomena,  the  question  presents  itself  whether  all  positively  heliotropic  organs 
must  not  possess  one  description  of  geotropism  either  positive  or  negative,  or  vict 
versd;  in  other  words,  whether  the  two  properties  do  not  stand  in  some  definite 
relation  to  one  another.  This  does  not  however  appear  to  be  the  case.  Of  primarf 
roots,  all  of  which  are  positively  geotropic,  some  display  positive,  others  negative 
heliotropism ;  and  again,  the  aerial  roots  of  Chlorophytum,  Aroideae,  and  Orchidcae 
display  very  distinct  negative  heliotropism,  but  are  scarcely  at  all  geotropic.  According 
to  Schmitz  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  Rhizomorphs.  There  appears  therefore  to 
be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  two  phenomena. 
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It  is  clear  that  organs  which  are  both  heliotropic  and  geotropic,  and  on  which, 
since  they  lie  obliquely  to  the  horizon,  the  light  falls  from  above  or  from  below,  are 
subject  to  changes  in  their  growth  dependent  both  on  light  and  on  gravitation. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  bending  upwards  of  a  branch  placed  horizontally  on  which 
the  light  falls  from  above  may  be  caused  at  the  same  time  by  positive  heliotropism 
and  by  negative  geotropism.  An  erect  stem,  on  the  other  hand,  which  turns  helio- 
tropically  towards  a  source  of  light  at  the  side  and  thus  makes  a  curvature  which  is 
concave  below,  will  have  a  tendency  to  become  erect  in  consequence  of  its  negative 
geotropism,  and  would  do  so  if  the  light  falling  on  it  were  removed.  Stems  there- 
fore which  in  the  evening  were  bent  by  positive  heliotropism,  will  stand  upright  in 
the  morning.  These  considerations  are  evidently  of  the  first  importance  in  making 
observations  on  the  two  phenomena. 

We  have  already  seen  that  no  clear  idea  has  yet  been  obtained  of  the  mode  in 
which  light  acts  in  influencing  the  growth  of  heliotropic  organs.  As  litde  are  we  at 
present  in  a  condition  to  affirm  how  the  acceleration  or  retardation  of  the  growth  of  the 
cell-walls  results  from  the  action  of  gravitation  \  The  hypotheses  and  considerations 
there  stated  may  be  repeated  here  mutatis  mutandis.  Particular  stress  must  be  laid 
on  the  fact  that  movements  are  induced  in  protoplasm  by  the  action  of  gravitation 
just  as  by  the  action  of  light.  Thus  Rosanoff  showed^  that  the  plasmodia  of  JEtha^ 
Hum  septicum  are  negatively  geotropic,  creeping,  under  the  influence  of  gravitation, 
over  steep  moist  walls,  and  turning,  under  the  action  of  centrifugal  force,  towards 
the  centre  of  rotation;  they  take  therefore  those  directions  which  would  be 
least  expected  from  their  apparently  fluid  condition.  The  question  suggests  itself 
whether  there  is  not  also  protoplasm  which  behaves  in  this  respect  in  an  exactly 
opposite  manner ;  and  from  the  dependence  of  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  on  the 
activity  and  probably  also  on  the  disposition  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  cell,  the  hypo- 
thesis must  not  be  altogether  set  aside  that  all  geotropic  phenomena  are  in  the  first 
place  caused  by  the  protoplasm  taking  up  definite  positions  in  the  cells  under  the 
influence  of  gravitation,  and  thus  accelerating  or  retarding  the  growth  of  the  cell- walls 
bn  the  under  sides.  Since  nothing  is  known  on  this  subject,  we  must  direct  our 
attention  solely  to  the  growth  of  the  cell- walls,  leaving  it  undecided  whether  the  effect 
of  gravitation  be  direct  or  indirect. 

In  order  to  state  clearly  the  problem  how  gravitation  acts  on  the  growth  of  the 
cell-wall',  we  may  consider  as  the  simplest  example  a  unicellular  filament,  such  as  we 
find  in  Vaucheria,  the  posterior  end  of  which  developes  as  a  positively  geotropic 
root,  the  anterior  end  as  a  negatively  geotropic  stem.  Fig.  4S2  A  may  represent  this, 
assuming  that  the  whole  filament  grew  at  first  in  a  vertical  direction  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  but  was  then  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  as  shown  by  the  light  out- 
lines •?  and  W.    After  some  time  the  radical  end  would  show  a  downward  curvature, 

*  [55ee  note  on  p.  837.] 

*  Rosanoff,  De  Tinfluence  d'attraction  terrestre  sur  la  direction  des  plasmodia  des  Myxomyc^tes 
(Memoires  de  la  Societe  imp^riale  des  sciences  de  Cherbourg,  vol.  XIV).  [According  to  Strasburger 
(Wirk.  des  Lichts  und  der  Warmc  auf  Schwarmsporen,  Jenaisch.  Zeitschr.,  XII,  1878)  this  apparent 
negative  geotropism  of  the  plasmodia  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  tended  to  travel  against  the 
direction  of  the  stream  of  water  by  which  they  were  kept  moist  during  the  experiments.] 

*  Dachartre's  assertions  on  geotropism  in  his  Obser>'ations  sur  le  retoumement  des  Champignons 
(Compt.  rend.  1870,  vol.  LXX.  p.  781)  show  that  he  has  not  clearly  comprehended  the  question. 


growtli  when  its  direction  cuts  that  of  the  axis  of  growth  al  nn  ; 
so  the  nearer  the  angle  approaches  a  right  angle. 

The  positive  or  negative  character  of  geolropism  dejicmis  , 
lieliotropisni  on  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ.     Not  -miIi 
all  the  primary  roots  of  the  seedlings  of  Phanerogams  posilivcli     • 
secondary  roots  which  spring  from  underground  stems,  as  tiil'rr-  > 
but  also  many  leafy  lateral  shoots,  especially  those  whidi 
rhiwjtres  or  to  form  new  bulbs  {e.g.  Ttiiipa,  PhyiaHi;,  /' 
foiiar  structures,  like  the  colyledo nary  sheaths  otjillium,  . 
Monocotyledons.     Among  positively  geoiropic  organs  iini 
lamellse  and  lubes  of  the  hymenium  of  Hymenomycetous  V'lt. 
upright  (and  are  not  bilateral),  petioles,  and  the  Btipfaes  i.t    i 
Fungi,  exhibit,  on  the  other  hand,  decidedly  negative  ^'i'" 

The  geolropism,  like  the  heliotropism,  of  differcni  ■  ■ 
It   is,  for   example,  manifested    very    strongly    in   tlw.-    i 
primary  stems  of  seedlings;    much  less  strongly  iu   '1 
lateral  branches  of  erect  stems,  tec.    It  appears  to  ■ 
lateral  shoots  of  the  same  kind  spring  from  a  vri 
geotropic  organ,  the  branches  of  tlie  first  order  art 
ratrifications  still  less  so  the  higher  the  order  to  vh-- 
to  lliis  rule  may  be  caused  by  special  clrcam8Uni>-- 
in  roots.     From  ihe  primary  toot  or  a  (tron/   - 
weli-marked  positive  geolropism,  proceed  Mt". 
exhibit  the  phenomenon  much  less  dcc1d«Il> 
of  the  second  order  which  apparentlytre  nn 
directions  as  they  may  chance  to  originate 
depend  on  tlie  organ  containing  oc  iin' 

5  of  masses  of  tissue  or  of  a  wr 
last  category  Iwlong,  for  example,  Ihc 
coriiii  and  the  negatively  gcotropi 
numerous  other  Mouid-fungL     In 
positive,  the  stems  nepMive  geoi.- 
former  destitute  of  chlorophyl' 
organ  is  positively  or  negati>  - 
importance 

From  the  rcmarkabl- 
negative  beliotrgriian  ani) 
two  [: 
mum 
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.nd  the  curved  outlines,  and  the  septa 

iicce  simply  by  parallel  Unes  crossing 

■        '  I  lines  corresponding'  10  the  radii  of 

:  sections  ihrougli  nodes  of  Grasses 

exhibit  this   phenomenon,  although 

L.'i:olropism  of  the  cell-wall  have  thus 

liji  -lion,  why  or  by  what  effect  of  graviia- 

,1.   -lort^ih  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 

lii.Kijil  in  a  horizontal  position.     We  have 

11  ^ll^n.  any  more  than  in  the  ease  of  lielio- 

ii:i  niti.'andis,  for  the  two  phenomena. 

Licisicr,  and  for  some  time  adopted  by  me, 

those  organs  and  in  those  parts  of  organs 

:s,  while  ihe  organs  in  which  there  is  strong 

on  imiierfccl  induction.     On  the  one  hand, 

e  downwards  (as  I  have  shown  else- 

■nsion  between   the  cortex  and  the  a.tial  fibro- 

ict  hand,  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses,  although  they 

'Mtive  geoiropi&m,  (here  is  no  or  very  little  such  tension. 

le  organs  of  the  [>ciioles  o(  Phas(oliis'  the 

nd  the  axial  bundle  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that 

oiropic  roots,  but  extremely  intense.     If  therefore  the 

effected  in  it  by  the  influence  of  gravitation 

itise  of  the  upward  curvature,  it  may  still  be  admitted 

rgans  by  increasing  their  rigidity  and  elastieily,  thus 

lisumc  the  erect  position ;  while  this  would  be  quite 

lull  of  the  part  played  by  rigidity  and  elasticity  in  producing  the 
■lively  geotropic  organs  is  afforded  by  the  pendent  pedicels  of 
iwer-buds,  in  which  the  tendency  to  curve  upwards  is  altogether 
I  It  of  the  flower  being  sufficient  to  bend  the  pedicel  ilownwards. 
ihe  flower-buds  are  cut  off,  the  pedicel  becomes  creel'  from  the 
,  of  the  under  side,  as  e.g.  in  Clemalis  in/i-j^ri/olin,  Pajiavtr  pihsum 
•  ifum  rivalf,  and  Anemone  pnikmh.  The  tension  in  the  tissue  of  such 
■irtl  sufficient  10  give  them  the  rigidity  needful  to  overcome  the  weight 
vcr  by  their  geotropic  curvature  upwards;  this  weight,  on  the  contrar)-, 
the  tendency  of  the  pedicel  to  ciin'c  convexly  on  the  lower  side,  which 
■,  tomes  into  play  when  the  weight  is  remowd.  The  same  is  the  case  in  very 
t  not  very  rigid  shoots,  as  those  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  Weeping  Ash,  4c. 
'  if  a  number  of  organs  grow  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction  without  curving 
^HT  upwards  or  downwards,  this  may  result  from  their  not  being  geotropic"  and 

■  Saclii,  Experimental- PhysioloEic,  P-  los- 
Src  De  Vries,  in  Arbeitcn  dt»  Bol.  Inst.  \Viinlmr(;,  Heft  II.  p.  319. 

[Elfvine  (Ueb.  einige  hoiifontal-wachscnile  Khiiome,  Arh.  d.  bot.  IdiL  ia  WUnbar^  II  3, 
VfojhMfMuid  that  tbe  rhizomes  of  critain  planla  {Helioekarii  palKilrit,9fargmlimi  — ■.  Mfmi 
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like  W\  the  part  .S  on  the  contrary  the  upward  curvature,  as  S'.  It  is  self-evident 
that  each  of  these  curvatures  can  only  result  from  the  growth,  equal  on  all  sides 
.when  the  organ  is  erect,  having  now  become  unequal  on  the  upper  and  under  sides, 
the  convex  growing  in  both  cases  more  quickly  than  the  concave  side. 

If  we  now  apply  the  results  of  my  experiments  on  intemodes  and  nodes  of 
<jrasses  which  curve  upwards  to  the  simple  tube,  the  growth  is  found  to  be  more 
rapid  on  the  convex  under  side,  less  rapid  on  the  upper  side  of  the  upwardly  curved 
part,  than  when  it  grew  erect.  It  may  be  assumed,  from  Ciesielski's  measurements  of 
roots,  that  when  the  filament  curves  downwards  the  growth  has  been  more  rapid  on 
the  convex  upper  side,  less  rapid  on  the  concave  under  side,  than  if  the  curved  part 
had  grown  onwards  in  a  vertical  direction.  In  other  words,  when  the  filament  is 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position  the  growth  is  accelerated  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
positively  geotropic  part  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  negatively  geotropic  part,  but 
always  retarded  on  the  opposite  sides. 

If  therefore  we  assume  that  in  Fig.  482  ^  the  two  side  walls  of  a  transverse  disc 
of  the  part  .S*  of  the  filament  when  in  an  upright  position  had  lengthened  in  a  definite 
time  to  the  equal  lengths  0  0  and  u  u,  it  would  have  remained  straight ;  but  if  the 
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FIG.  482. — Diagram  for  illustratin;;  geotropic  upward  and  downward  carvature. 

tube  had  been  placed  horizontally  during  this  time,  the  lower  side  would  have  attained 
the  greater  length  u  u\  the  upper  side  the  shorter  length  0'  o\  and  the  piece  must  in 
consequence  become  curved.  Exactly  the  opposite  would  be  observed,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  482  C,  if  the  growing  piece  belonged  to  the  part  JFof  the  filament. 

If  now  the  unicellular  filament  A  were  supposed  divided  by  transverse  and  lon- 
gitudinal divisions  into  a  tissue  consisting  of  a  number  of  layers  of  cells  ;  or  if,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  stem  of  a  seedling  were  supposed  to  be  substituted  for 
the  part  *$"  of  the  filament,  and  a  root  for  the  part  W^  the  same  phenomena  would 
occur,  as  experiments  have  shown,  in  every  cell  of  the  growing  part,  as  those  pre- 
viously observed  in  the  filament.  In  the  part  ^  every  cell  would  grow  more  rapidly 
on  the  under  side,  less  rapidly  on  the  upper  side  than  if  the  part  were  upright,  the 
reverse  in  the  part  W,  We  should  find  that  in  5  both  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
any  cell  (/*.  e.  upper  and  under  in  relation  to  the  radius  of  the  earth)  are  longer  than 
those  of  the  cells  situated  above  it,  the  reverse  in  W\  in  other  words,  that  every  indi- 
vidual cell  of  a  part  which  shows  geotropic  curvature  behaves  in  the  same  way  as  if 
the  part  previously  straight  were  held  firmly  by  the  two  ends  and  then  bent.  This 
will  be  made  clearer  to  the  student  if  in  the  portion  of  the  curved  part  included  in 
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A  lines  are  drawn  parallel  both  to  the  straight  and  the  curved  outlines,  and  the  septa 
of  the  cells  are  then  indicated  in  the  straight  piece  simply  by  parallel  lines  crossing 
the  first  at  right  angles,  in  the  curved  part  by  lines  corresponding  to  the  radii  of 
curvature.  The  cells  exposed  by  longitudinal  sections  through  nodes  of  Grasses 
and  roots  endowed  with  geotropic  curvature  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  although 
with  many  irregularities. 

Now  that  the  facts  connected  with  the  geotropism  of  the  cell-wall  have  thus 
been  made  clear,  we  may  proceed  to  the  question,  why  or  by  what  effect  of  gravita- 
tion these  differences  are  occasioned  in  the  growth  on  the  upper  and  under  sides  of 
every  cell  of  a  geotropic  organ  when  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.  We  have 
at  present  however  no  answer  to  this  question,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  helio- 
tropism,  the  same  diagram  availing,  mutatis  mutandis^  for  the  two  phenomena. 

The  view  brought  forward  by  Hofmeister,  and  for  some  time  adopted  by  me, 
that  positive  geotropism  occurs  only  in  those  organs  and  in  those  parts  of  organs 
in  which  there  is  no  tension  in  the  tissues,  while  the  organs  in  which  there  is  strong 
tension  are  negatively  geotropic,  rested  on  imperfect  induction.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  parts  of  the  roots  of  seedlings  which  cur\'e  downwards  (as  I  have  shown  else- 
where) are  not  entirely  without  tension  between  the  cortex  and  the  axial  fibro- 
vascular  cylinder ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses,  although  they 
display  a  high  degree  of  negative  geotropism,  there  is  no  or  very  little  such  tension. 
Even  in  the  negatively  geotropic  contractile  organs  of  the  petioles  o{  Phaseolus^  the 
tension  between  the  cortex  and  the  axial  bundle  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
which  occurs  in  positively  geotropic  roots,  but  extremely  intense.  If  therefore  the 
tension  of  tissues  and  the  alteration  effected  in  it  by  the  influence  of  gravitation 
cannot  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  upward  curvature,  it  may  still  be  admitted 
that  it  is  useful  to  upright  organs  by  increasing  their  rigidity  and  elasticity,  thus 
making  them  more  readily  assume  the  erect  position ;  while  this  would  be  quite 
unnecessary  in  those  that  grow  downwards. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  part  played  by  rigidity  and  elasticity  in  producing  the 
erect  position  of  negatively  geotropic  organs  is  afforded  by  the  pendent  pedicels  of 
many  flowers  and  flower-buds,  in  which  the  tendency  to  curve  upwards  is  altogether 
obscured,  the  weight  of  the  flower  being  sufficient  to  bend  the  pedicel  downwards. 
If  in  such  cases  the  fiower-buds  are  cut  off,  the  pedicel  becomes  erect-  from  the 
stronger  growth  of  the  under  side,  as  e,g,  in  Clematis  integrifolia^  Pa  paver  pilosum 
and  dubium,  Geum  rivale,  and  Anemone  pratensis.  The  tension  in  the  tissue  of  such 
pedicels  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  the  rigidity  needful  to  overcome  the  weight 
of  the  flower  by  their  geotropic  curvature  upwards;  this  weight,  on  the  contrary, 
overcomes  the  tendency  of  the  pedicel  to  curve  convexly  on  the  lower  side,  which 
tendency  comes  into  play  when  the  weight  is  removed.  The  same  is  the  case  in  very 
long  but  not  very  rigid  shoots,  as  those  of  the  Weeping  Willow,  Weeping  Ash,  &c. 

If  a  number  of  organs  grow  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  direction  without  curving 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  this  may  result  from  their  not  being  geotropic'  and 

"  Sachs,  Experimental-Physiologic,  p.  105. 

•  See  De  Vries,  in  Arbciten  des  Bot.  Inst.  Wiirzburg,  Ileft  II.  p.  229. 

'  [Elfving  (Ueb.  einige  horizontal- wachsende  Rhizome,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  II   3, 
1880)  has  found  that  the  rhizomes  of  certain  plants  {Heliocharis  palustris,  Sparganium  ramosum^Scirpus* 
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growing  straight  forward  in  the  direaion  of  their  first  origin,  just  as  rootlets  of  a 
high  order  grow  downwards  from  the  under  side  of  their  pu«nt  root,  upwards  irom 
ihe  upper  side,  horizontally  from  the  vertical  sides,  or  continue  to  grow  straight  and 
oblique  according  to  the  direction  of  the  primary  root  To  this  must  be  referred, 
among  other  phenomena,  the  striking  one  described  by  roe  that  plants  which  grow  in 
uniformly  moist  soil  emit  a  large  number  of  fine  roots  out  of  it  with  their  apices  pmntiDg 
upwards;  these  are  rootlets  of  the  first  or  second  order  which  spring  from  the  upper 
side  of  horizontal  or  oblique  parent  roots  and  grow  straight  upwards  without  being 
geotropic.  If  the  air  is  able  to  enter  the  ground  freely,  its  surface  is  often  dry,  and 
the  fine  roots  which  are  directed  upwards  die  off",  as  I  have  ascertained  by  growing 
plants  in  glass  vessels  filled  with  earth. 


But  even  geotropic  oi^ans  may  grow  obliquely  or  horizontally  when  other 
causes  oppose  or  counterbalance  their  geotropism.  One  of  the  most  common  of 
these  causes  is  the  bilateral  organisation  which  makes  an  organ  grow  more  strongly 
on  one  side  from  internal  causes.  Since  I  shall  recur  to  this  subject  in  the  nert 
section,  only  a  single  example  need  be  given  here.  In  the  case  of  seedlings,  roodeti 
of  the  first  order  not  unfrequently  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  obliquely 
when  it  is  uniformly  moist ;  and  I  have  convinced  myself  that  this  is  the  resak  in 
cases  which  have  been  observed  {t.g.  Vicra  Faba)  of  a  stronger  growth  of  their  bwer 
side  altogether  independent  of  geotropism,  in  consequence  of  which  they  always 


tiiaritimus),  which  n 
*  they  are  therefore  n< 


t  not  bilalerally  organised,  tend  to  n 
t  geotropic.] 


1  borizcmtal  diiection  of  grovtb; 
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grow  in  a  flat  curve  concave  upwards.  But  external  causes  may  also  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  geotropism  even  when  this  is  very  strongly  developed.  Thus  Knight  and 
Johnson  have  shown,  as  I  have  recently  described  more  in  detail,  that  primary  roots 
with  strong  positive  geotropism,  as  well  as  secondary  rootlets,  when  growing  in 
moderately  damp  air,  deviate  from  their  vertical  or  oblique  direction  when  there  is  a 
moist  surface  near  them\  Under  these  circumstances  a  curvature  concave  to  the 
moist  surface  takes  place  at  the  region  below  the  apex  where  there  would  otherwise 
be  a  downward  curvature,  the  apex  being  by  this  means  conducted  towards  the  moist 
surface  so  that  it  may  penetrate  into  the  moister  soil  or  grow  in  contact  with  it. 
The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  483  is  well  adapted  to  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 
It  consists  of  a  zinc  frame  a  a  covered  below  with  wide-meshed  network,  thus  form- 
ing a  sieve  hanging  obliquely  and  filled  with  moist  sawdust  yyi  The  seeds  ggg 
germinate  in  the  sawdust,  their  roots  penetrating  at  first  vertically  downwards  into  it. 
When  the  apex  of  a  root  escapes  through  the  network  into  air,  which  is  not  too 
dry,  it  turns  towards  the  moister  surface  h-m,  its  geotropism  being  thus  evidently 
overcome. 

The  foregoing  account  is  intended  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  various 
debatable  points  which  are  especially  to  be  remembered  in  the  study  of  Geotropism 
and  to  which  frequent  rc/erence  is  made  in  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Until  recently 
there  were  no  complete  observations  or  measurements  of  the  growth  which  necessarily 
accompanies  geotropic  curvature,  or  as  to  the  true  form  of  the  curvature  and  its 
relation  to  time  and  other  conditions,  which  might  give  some  clue  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  internal  changes  which  effect  externally  the  upward  or  downward  curvature. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  these  in  the  papers  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
section.  The  observations  were  made  upon  organs  of  which  the  geotropism  was  well- 
marked,  such  as  erect  growing  stems,  the  nodes  of  grass-haulms,  and  downward-growing 
tap-roots. 

I.  The  upiward  curvature  (f  stems  <wbicb  normally  grvw  erect'^.  My  observations  were 
made  for  the  most  part  on  the  thick,  firm,  long  intemodes  of  scapes  which  attain  a  con- 
siderable height  in  a  short  time,  the  smooth  surface  of  which  can  be  marked  with 
Indian  ink  and  allows  of  accurate  measurement  of  the  portions  thus  indicated.  The 
measurements  of  straight  shoots  as  well  as  of  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  curved 
ones  were  made  by  means  of  flexible  measures  of  stout  paper  upon  which  the  scale 
was  printed. 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  phenomena  connected  with 
the  upward  curvature  of  stems  or  internodes  placed  horizontally,  the  distribution  of 
growth  in  these  organs  must  first  be  understood.  A  general  account  of  this  was  given 
in  Sect.  17.  At  first  the  whole  intemode,  or  a  shoot  consisting  of  several  internodes, 
is  undergoing  elongation.  At  a  later  period  growth  ceases  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  and 
only  a  certain  number  of  internodes  lying  below  the  terminal  bud  (this  bud  is  not 
taken  into  consideration  here)  constitute  the  region  of  the  shoot  which  is  growing  and 
which  is  capable  of  making  a  geotropic  curvature.  In  the  case  of  single  intemodes, 
the  region  in  which  growth  is  to  continue  may  lie  near  either  to  the  base  or  to  the 
apex ;  apical  growth  is  the  usual,  basal  growth  the  more  uncommon  case.  It  is  remark- 
able that  similar  internodes  of  closely  allied  plants  behave  differently  in  this  respect : 
thus  in  the  scapes  of  Allium  atropurpureum  there  is  apical  growth,  whereas  in  that  of 


*  [This  exhibition  of  sensitiveness  to  moisture  has  been  termed  •  Hydrotropism.'     (Sec  Darwin, 
Movements  of  Plants,  p.  180).] 

*  Sachs,  Flora,  1873,  No.  21. 
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case  where  the  curvature  is  greatest,  that  is  where  its  radius  is  smallest;  above  and 
below  this  the  curvature  is  less,  and  therefore  the  radii  are  larger. 

It  appears  also  that  from  the  commencement  to  the  termination  of  the  process  the 
form  of  the  curvature  is  always  altering,  the  maximum  of  curvature  being  attained  by 
parts  which  were  at  first  not  curved  at  all  or  only  slightly  so,  and  parts  which  were  pre- 
viously strongly  curved  becoming  straight. 

The  following  paragraphs  serve  to  explain  the  foregoing.  We  assume,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  (excluding  other  possible  cases),  that  the  horizontally-placed  shoot  is 
rooted,  or  that  its  base  which  has  ceased  to  grow  (and  which  can  absorb  water)  b 
fixed,  whilst  its  apex  can  move  freely.  To  make  it  more  intelligible,  let  us  consider 
the  whole  growing  region,  the  region,  that  is,  which  takes  part  in  the  upward  curva- 
ture, as  divided  into  three  parts,  an  apical,  a  middle,  and  a  basal  portion,  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  of  equal  lengths. 

Since  the  form  of  the  curvature  of  the  whole  curved  portion  is  determined  by  the 
degree  of  curvature  of  each  transverse  zone,  it  is  essential  to  know  upon  what 
conditions  the  curvature  of  each  zone  tlepends.  The  following  are  tbe  determining 
conditions : — 

1.  The  rate  of  growth. 

2.  The  thickness. 

3.  The  deviation  from  the  vertical. 

4.  The  time  during  which  any  zone  lies  in  any  given  direction  inclined  to 

the  vertical. 

5.  The  persistent  effect. 

6.  The  rigidity  and  elasticity. 

The  curvature  is  greater,  cettrh  paribus^  in  any  given  short  period  of  time,  the  more 
rapid  the  rate  of  growth  in  length,  and  the  more  nearly  the  deviation  from  the  vertical 
approaches  the  horizontal;  on  the  other  hand,  geotropism  is  slower  the  thicker  the 
curving  region  is.  Further,  the  curvature  increases,  that  is  the  radius  of  curvature 
becomes  smaller,  the  longer  the  time  during  which  the  curving  region  is  inclined  at 
an  angle  to  the  vertical.  Moreover  each  transverse  zone  tends,  according  to  what 
was  said  above,  to  curve  more  strongly  than  is  due  to  its  inclination  to  the  vertical 
and  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  in  that  position ;  that  is,  each  transvene 
zone  which  has  been  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  action  of  geotropism  under- 
goes in  consequence  of  its  persistent  effect  a  subsequent  curvature,  which  is  in  excess 
of  that  produced  by  the  other  conditions.  Finally,  as  regards  rigidity  and  elasticity, 
it  is  clear  that  each  transverse  zone  of  a  shoot  lying  horizontally  must,  by  reason 
of  the  flexibility  of  the  shoot,  tend  to  bend  downwards,  that  is,  in  opposition  to  the 
geotropic  curvature,  and  this  tendency  will  be  greater  the  greater  the  weight  which 
the  shoot  has  to  bear  at  its  growing  end  and  the  more  distant  the  section  is  from 
that  end.  It  must  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  flexibility  alters  with  age  and 
that  it  diminishes  as  the  thickness  increases. 

If  the  growing  region-  of  a  horizontally -placed  internode  or  stem  were  of  the  same 
thickness  throughout,  and  if  the  rate  of  growth  of  all  transverse  zones  were  uniform 
and  the  flexibility  so  slight  that  it  might  be  neglected  (as  is  the  case  in  short,  thick 
stems),  the  curvature,  at  its  first  appearance,  would  have  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a 
circle  of  large  radius.  Of  these  conditions,  however,  one  at  least,  viz.  the  uniform 
rate  of  growth  of  all  transverse  zones,  is  never  fulfilled,  and  since  the  region  of  most 
rapid  growth  is  also  that  of  greatest  curvature,  it  is  impossible  that  the  curvature  shouM 
be,  even  at  the  commencement,  a  segment  of  a  circle. 

Taking  now  the  usual  case,  in  which  we  have  a  shoot  growing  at  its  apex,  of  a  conical 
form,  growth  being  more  active  near  the  apex  than  near  the  base,  the  curvature  re- 
sulting from  a  horizontal  position  will  first  be  manifested  by  the  apical  portion,  for  its 
growth  is  the  most  rapid,  it  is  the  thinnest  portion,  and  it  has  the  least  weight  to  raise; 
at  a  later  period  a  less  sharp  curvature  of  the  middle  portion  will  be  observed,  and 
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stiU  later  a  very  gentle  curvature  of  the  basal  portion  of  the  growing  region,  for 
the  rate  of  growth  diminishes  from  the  apex  towards  the  base  whereas  the  thickness 
increases,  and  the  further  from  the  apex  any  portion  is  the  greater  the  weight  which  it 
has  to  raise  when  curving.  In  consequence  of  the  continued  action  of  gravitation,  or  in 
consequence  of  its  persistent  effect,  the  curvature  rapidly  increases,  but  more  rapidly  in 
the  apical  than  in  the  other  portions. 

As  the  result  of  this,  the  apical  portion,  and  then  the  middle  portion,  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  erect,  and  the  inclination  to  the  vertical  of  the  shoot  is  less  the  nearer  these 
portions  are  to  the  apex.  For  instance,  a  line  drawn  tangentially  to  the  apical  portion 
will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  vertical,  whereas  a  tangent  to  the  centre  of  the  middle 
portion  will  be  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about  45'',  and  a  tangent  to  the  centre  of  the 
basal  portion  deviates  not  more  than  perhaps  5-10**  from  the  horizontal.  Consequently 
the  apical  portion  will  not  be  affected  any  longer  by  the  action  of  gravitation,  whereas 
the  middle  portion  will  continue  to  curve  considerably,  for  its  growth  is  still  tolerably 
rapid  and  it  is  in  a  position  which  is  favourable  for  curvature :  the  basal  portion  grows 
but  slowly,  but  its  position  is  very  favourable  for  curvature.  In  consequence  of  the 
continuing  curvature  of  the  middle  and  basal  portions  the  now  erect  apical  portion 
becomes  bent  over  out  of  the  vertical,  and  this  is  increased  by  the  persistent  effect 
of  the  action  of  gravitation.  Thin  very  rapidly-growing  stems  acquire  this  form  of  cur- 
vature in  from  3  to  5  hours,  thicker  ones  in  from  12  to  15  hours,  and  very  thick  ones  in 
from  24  to  30  hours. 

After  this  condition  has  been  attained  a  remarkable  change  of  the  form  of  the 
curvature  begins.  Whilst  the  apical  portion  which  is  erect  or  has  curved  even  beyond 
the  vertical  is  straightening  itself  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  its 
concave  side,  the  basal  portion  continues  to  curve  slowly  upward  by  reason  of  its  still 
nearly  horizontal  position.  In  consequence  of  this  the  middle  portion  is  passively 
elevated,  in  addition  to  its  own  active  curvature,  so  that  it  comes  to  assume,  like  the 
ajHcal  portion,  a  position  which  is  unfavourable  to  its  geotropism,  and  like  it,  it  begins 
to  straighten  itself  (at  least  in  its  anterior  part).  Finally,  the  whole  anterior  part 
(including  the  apical  and  middle  portions)  stands  erect,  whilst  the  mature  portion,  lying 
behind  the  basal  portion,  is  horizontal,  the  two  being  connected  by  the  sharply-curved 
basal  portion  of  the  growing  region. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  curvature  occurs  first  in  the  thin  quickly- 
growing  apical  portion,  then  in  the  thicker  middle  portion  which  grows  less  rapidly,  and 
finally  in  the  still  thicker  slowly-growing  basal  portion. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  consider  a  scape  of  Allium  Cepa  or  of  Allium  Porrum  in  which 
the  growth  is  basal,  the  first  effect  of  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  is  that  the 
greatest  curvature  is  exhibited  by  that  part  of  the  basal  region  which  is  growing  most 
rapidly,  the  mature  apical  portion  remaining  straight  and  being  passively  elevated.  The 
curvature  of  the  basal  portion  takes  place  but  slowly,  for  it  is  very  thick  and  it  has  to 
support  the  overhanging  weight  of  the  anterior  portion.  In  this  case  also  the  apical 
portion  may  be  elevated  beyond  the  vertical,  since  the  transverse  sections  of  the  basal 
portion  which  lie  behind  the  region  of  greatest  curvature  continue  to  curve  slowly  and 
the  position  of  the  whole  of  the  scape  which  lies  in  front  of  them  is  passively  altered. 

If  a  conical  shoot  with  apical  growth,  the  growth  being  more  active  toward  the 
apex,  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  apex  is  directed  downwards  in  a  direction 
which  deviates  but  little  from  the  vertical,  all  the  parts  are  at  first  in  a  position  which  is 
very  unfavourable  for  geotropism,  since  gravitation  acts  upon  the  shoot  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  The  time  which  will  elapse  before  the  first  appearance  of  curvature  must  there- 
fore be  greater  than  when  the  shoot  is  lying  horizontally.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  as  the  cur\'ature  proceeds,  the  parts  which  are  affected  by  it  come  to  occupy  a  more 
favourable  position  for  geotropism,  for  they  approach  the  horizontal  more  and  more 
closely;  the  action  of  gravitation  will  therefore  increase  as  the  cun'ature  increases. 
The  apical  portion  comes,  at  length,  to  occupy  a  horizontal  position ;  it  commences  to 
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elevate  itself,  and  in  consequence  of  the  persistent  effect  of  gravitation  and  of  the 
curvature  of  the  middle  and  basal  portions,  it  may  pass  beyond  the  vertical ;  finally  it 
stands  erect.  The  middle  portion  remains,  sharply  curved;  the  basal  portion  b  but 
slightly  curved,  for  its  growth  ceases  before  it  is  possible  for  it,  in  consequence  of  its 
unfavourable  position,  to  undergo  any  great  curvature. 

Growth  and  Curvature  *witboui  Absorption  of  Water,  If  shoots  consisting  of  a  growing 
part  and  of  a  part  which  has  ceased  to  grow  be  cut  off  and  placed  erect  (the  apex  being 
uppermost)  in  a  dry  glass  cylinder  which  is  then  closed  in  order  to  prevent  excessive 
evaporation,  they  continue  to  grow  for  a  considerable  time  without  any  absorption  of 
water,  and  at  the  same  time  they  lose  a  portion  of  their  water  by  evaporation  into  the 
closed  spaced  It  might  be  assumed  that  the  water  requisite  for  the  elongation  of  the 
growing  portion  was  derived  from  the  part  which  had  ceased  to  grow.  If,  however,  the 
growing  region  alone  be  cut  off  and  the  terminal  bud  removed,  and  then  marks  be  made 
on  the  shoot,  it  becomes  evident  that  all  the  segments  of  the  shoot  grow  without  absorb- 
ing any  water.     The  elongation  is  certainly  less  than  usual,  but  it  is  distinct. 

If  shoots  consisting  of  a  part  which  is  growing  and  of  a  part  which  has  ceased  to  grow 
be  cut  off  and  placed  horizontally  in  a  closed  space  and  protected  from  excessive  evapora- 
tion, a  curvature  occurs  in  the  growing  region  which  may  result  in  the  elevation  of  the 
apex  into  an  erect  position.  In  this  case  the  water  which  is  necessary  for  the  more 
rapid  growth  of  the  under  side  of  the  shoot  might  be  absorbed  from  the  posterior 
fully-developed  parts.  If,  however,  only  the  growing  region  of  the  shoot  be  cut  off,  or 
a  single  intemode,  the  upward  curvature  will  still  take  place,  and,  in  this  case,  throughout 
the  whole  piece.  Accompanying  this  process  we  have  (i)  a  loss  of  weight  due  to  the 
evaporation  of  water  into  the  unsaturated  atmosphere,  (a)  an  elongation  of  the  confex 
lower  surface,  corresponding  to  the  upward  curvature,  and  (3)  no  elongation,  or  a  very 
slight  one,  but  more  generally  a  contraction,  of  the  upper  concave  side. 

Curvature  of  split  shoots.  If  the  growing  region  of  a  shoot  is  split  into  two  symme- 
trical halves  which  remain  connected  posteriorly  by  a  portion  of  the  shoot  which  has 
completed  its  growth,  they  will  curve  concavely  outwards  in  consequence  of  the 
tension  of  their  tissues.  If,  whilst  thus  curved,  the  epidermis  of  the  two  concave 
surfaces  and  the  two  convex  cut-surfaces  of  the  pith  be  measured,  and  if  then  the 
shoot  be  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  epidermis  of  one  surface  is  directed  downwards 
and  that  of  the  other  upwards,  each  half  will  exhibit  geotropism.  The  growth  of  the 
pith  of  the  upper  half  will  be  accelerated,  whereas  that  of  the  cortex  of  the  same  half 
will  be  retarded  or  the  cortex  may  even  become  shorter;  in  the  lower  half,  the  growth 
of  the  pith  will  be  retarded  and  that  of  the  cortex  accelerated.  The  following  were  the 
increments  of  growth  in  24  hours  observed  in  Sylphium  eonnatum  : — 

Upper  longitudinal  half  j  *'P2'""''/'!'wt\    \       '        '         ~    '"^  ""•'"• 
'^'^  ^  J  surface  of  pith  (below)       .         .         + 10*7     „ 

Lower  longitudinal  half  P"^^''"°^P^"'(»!^^^^       •        '         +7*0     „ 

{ epidermis  (below)      .        .        .         +   2*0     „ 

The  same  takes  place,  only  in  a  more  marked  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  haulms  of 
Grasses,  which  are  more  adapted  for  observations  of  this  kind,  for,  when  they  are  split, 
the  two  halves  do  not  curve  outwards. 

If  a  longitudinal  slice  be  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  stem  of  some  Dicotyledon 
which  is  not  hollow  but  which  has  a  thick  pith  (e,g,  Seneeio  Dona),  by  paring  away  the 
wood  symmetrically  on  each  side,  it  is  possible  to  place  it  horizontally  in  two  ways, 
(a)  that  in  which  the  cut  surfaces  are  vertical,  and  (h)  that  in  which  the  cut  surfaces  are 


»  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  many  shoots,  such  as  those  of  FritUlaria  imperialis,  are  much 
disturbed  in  their  growth  if  the  apex  be  cut  off;  and  they  hardly  grow  at  all  if  they  are  cut  oflF  at  the 
base.     As  a  consequence  the  curvature  of  such  shoots  is  very  slight  or  entirely  absent. 
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horizontal.  In  the  position  (a)  the  vertical  arrangement  of  the  tissues  will  be  as 
follows : — 

Cortex, 

Pith, 
Cortex : 

in  this  position  the  slice  will  always  curve  upwards.  In  the  position  (6)  the  diflfierent 
tissues  lie  side  by  side  in  a  horizontal  plane,  thus, 

Cortex,  Pith,  Cortex, 

and  nearly  the  whole  of  both  the  upper  and  under  sirfaces  will  be  occupied  by  the 
section  of  the  pith.  In  this  position  it  often  happens  that  no  geotropic  curvature  is 
exhibited,  but  accurate  observation  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  unfavourable  conditions. 

If  a  prism  of  pith  be  cut  out  of  the  growing  region  of  a  solid  shoot,  without  any  other 
tissues  being  attached  to  it,  and  if  this  be  placed  for  five  or  ten  minutes  in  water  so  that 
it  becomes  rigid  and  turgid,  and  be  then  laid  horizontally  in  moist  air  or  in  water,  one 
end  being  fixed  and  the  other  free,  no  upward  curvature  takes  place. 

2.  Up*ward  Curvature  of  Grass'baulms.  In  the  case  of  the  stems  considered  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  the  whole  region  of  growth,  which  is  of  considerable  length,  is 
geotropic;  hence  the  curvature  is  gradual  and  therefore  also  of  considerable  length, 
and  every  portion  of  the  stem  which  has  completed  its  growth  in  the  erect  position  has 
become  incapable  of  curvature.  In  the  haulms  of  Grasses,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
capacity  for  curvature  is  concentrated  at  the  nodes,  the  long  intemodes  remaining 
straight.  Hence,  a  haulm  possessing  several  nodes,  if  laid  horizontally,  will  exhibit  after 
a  short  time  a  number  of  sudden  angular  curvatures  at  the  nodes,  between  which  lie  the 
straight  internodes.  If  the  oldest  internode  be  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  third 
or  fourth  internode  will  have  assumed  an  erect  position  in  from  one  to  three  days.  It  is 
on  this  that  the  upgrowth  of  '  layered '  Wheat  depends. 

It  is  an  especial  peculiarity  of  the  haulms  of  Grasses  that  they  retain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  property  of  becoming  erect,  that  is,  that  their  under  surfaces  will 
grow  rapidly  if  they  lie  horizontally,  after  that  they  have  ceased  to  grow  while  in  the 
normal  vertical  position.  An  abnormal  position  does  not  only  affect  the  growth  of 
the  nodes  of  a  haulm,  but  even  causes  it  to  recommence  after  it  has  already  ceased ; 
in  this  particular  the  motile  organs  of  periodically  motile  leaves,  e.g.  those  oi  Pbaseolus^ 
resemble  the  Grass-haulm. 

These  nodes  which  are  thus  capable  of  curvature  are,  as  is  well  known,  the  basal 
portions  of  the  leaf-sheaths,  which  surround  the  base  of  the  internode  as  a  more  or 
less  well-developed  annular  swelling  of  considerable  thickness  but  of  delicate  succulent 
structure.  My  obsen'ations  were  made  upon  Tn'/iVi/w,  Dactjlhy  Glyceria  jptctahilh, 
jtndropogon  niger  and  7^a  Mais,  in  which  plants  the  nodes  are  sufficiently  large  to 
admit  of  tolerably  accurate  measurements.  Portions  of  the  haulms  were  cut  off  in 
such  a  way  that  there  was  a  node  in  the  middle  of  each,  connected  with  an  internode 
above  and  below;  the  lower  cut  end  was  fixed  laterally  into  moist  sand  in  such 
a  way  that  the  whole  piece  was  horizontal:  it  was  then  put  in  a  closed  metal  box, 
the  atmosphere  of  which  was  damp.  The  free  internode  was  found  to  become 
erect  after  two,  three,  or  four  days,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  node :  sometimes 
it  became  vertical,  but  more  commonly  oblique.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  lower 
surface  had  elongated  considerably.  If  the  piece  of  haulm  be  now  turned  in  such  a 
way  that  the  convex  surface  of  the  node  is  uppermost,  the  concave  side  begins  to 
grow  very  vigorously;  the  node  becomes  straight,  and  appears  uniformly  elongated 
on  all  sides. 

The  convex  lower  surface  of  a  sharply  bent  node  appears  smooth,  transparent 
and  glistening,  whereas  the  concave  upper  surface  is  dark,  opaque,  and  rough  in 
consequence  of  transverse  folds  formed  by  its  epidermis  and  parenchyma.  A  deep 
indentation  may  often  be  observed  in  addition,  so  that  it  appears  as  if  the  node  had 
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been  artificially  bent  until  it  was  dislocated.  These  changes  are  produced  by  a  con- 
siderable shortening  of  the  upper  surface  which  accompanies  the  very  vigorous  growth 
of  the  lower  surface.  That  this  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  measurements 
made  on  the  nodes  of  Maize,  the  thickness  of  which  in  the  plane  of  curvature  was 
from  ID- 1 2  mm. 

Length  of  the  Node. 

Before  curvature.  After  curvature  i. 

No.  I.    Upper  surface  4*3  mm.  2*5  mm. 

Lower      „  41    „  9-0   „ 

No.  2.     Upper  surface  4*0  „  3*0   „ 

Lower      „  5*0  „  11*0    „ 

No.  3.     Upper  surface  5*0  „  4*5    „ 

Lower     „  .     yo  „  13-5    „ 

Median  longitudinal  sections  through  the  curved  nodes  showed  that  the  cells  of 
the  epidermis  and  of  the  subjacent  tissue  of  the  underside  had  undergone  a  cor- 
responding elongation,  but  that  they  had  not  undergone  division,  whilst  those  of  the 
upper  surface  had  not  grown  and  had  become  so  compressed  by  the  curvature  that 
the  above-mentioned  folds  of  the  tissue  had  been  produced. 

3.  The  dc<wn<ward  curvature  of  the  tap'roots  of  seedlings'^  was  studied  especially  in 

\    a  large-seeded  variety  of  Vtda  Faba^  in  Peas,  Acorns,  and   Horse-Chestnuts.    Thcr 

were  placed  horizontally  either  in  moist  air,  or  in  water,  or  in  damp  earth.     In  the 

\    last  case,  the  seedlings  were  in  a  box  having  oblique  walls  of  glass  or  of  talc,  which 

permitted  the  observation  of  the  roots  during  their  growth  and  curvature. 

The  statement  that  it  is  only  those  portions  which  are  still  growing  that  are 
capable  of  curvature  holds  good  also  for  roots.  I  showed,  in  opposition  to  earlier 
views,  that  it  is  not  one  part  only  of  the  growing  region  but  the  whole  of  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  stems,  which  exhibits  geotropism  (Fig.  484).  Since  the  whole  growing 
region  (as  was  shown  in  Section  17)  is  only  from  8  to  10  mm.  long,  and  in  many  roots 
even  shorter,  and  since  the  curvature  can  only  be  considerable  in  the  middle  zones, 
the  curvature  appears,  especially  after  a  considerable  time,  sudden  and  sharp  with  a 
very  small  radius,  a  condition  which  is  of  considerable  mechanical  advantage  to  the 
penetration  of  the  roots  into  firm  soil.  Since  the  considerations  which  were  stated 
above  with  reference  to  stems  may  be  generally  applied  with  propriety  to  the  curvature 
of  roots,  the  form  of  the  curvature  appears  to  be  in  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  only 
at  first  that  of  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  large  radius;  but  this  is  merely  apparent, 
for,  since  the  apex  of  the  root  is  directed  downwards  in  consequence  of  the  curvature, 
the  younger  transverse  zones  are  brought  into  a  position  which  is  unfavourable  to 
geotropism,  whilst  the  oldest  soon  cease  to  grow  and  can  therefore  curve  no  further. 
It  is  the  zones  which  are  in  the  middle  phase  of  growth  which  undergo  the  greatest 
curvature,  for  these  not  only  grow  rapidly  and  for  a  considerable  time,  but  they  have 
also  this  advantage,  that  they  do  not  at  once  come  to  occupy,,  in  consequence  of  their 
curvature,  a  position  which  is  unfavourable  to  geotropism,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
youngest  zones,  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  conditions  which  determine  the  form 
of  the  curvature  of  roots  which  are  either  horizontal,  oblique,  or  erect,  will  be  found 
in  my  paper  which  is  here  quoted. 

The  measurement  of  the  growth  of  the  upper  and  under  sides  of  roots  is  much 
more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  stems  and  of  the  nodes  of  Grasses.  I  found  that 
the  growth  of  the  upper  side  was  as  vigorous,  or  even  more  so,  as  it  was  when  the 
root  retained  its  normal  position  and  form.  The  lower  surface,  however,  is  con- 
siderably hindered  in  its  growth,  and  it   appears  from   Ciesielski's    statements,  that 


*  The  curvature  took  place  in  six  days. 

^  Sachs,  Arb.  d.  hot.  Inst.  Wurzburg,  1873,  Heft  III. 
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folds  are  found  upon  the  concave  under  surface  in  consequence  of  compression^  just 
as  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses.  When  the  root  is  curving  geotroplcally,  all  the  cells 
within  the  curving  portion  usually  grow,  but  their  growth  is  slower  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  lower  surface  which  is  becoming  concave.  In  passing  from  the  convex 
surface,  where  the  cells  are  fully  developed  and  contain  much  sap,  to  the  concave  surface, 
where  the  cells  present  the  appearance  of  young  undeveloped  cells  containing  much 
protoplasm,  all  intermediate  forms  may  be  met  with.  Since,  therefore,  the  development 
of  the  cells  of  the  under  side  is  very  considerably  impeded,  it  is  possible  for  those 
of  the  upper  side  to  undergo  a  more  or  less  excessive  elongation.  Some  observations, 
as  yet  incomplete,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  retardation  of 
the  growth  in  length  of  the  under  side  is  accompanied  by  a 
more  vigorous  growth  of  the  cells  in  a  radial  direction,  and 
the  acceleration  of  that  of  the  upper  surface  by  a  less  vigorous 
radial  growth. 

If  thick  primary  roots  be  split  and  be  treated  in  the  manner 
described  with  reference  to  stems,  the  same  phenomena 
(though  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction)  are  generally  pro- 
duced :  this  shows  that  geotropism  is  not  merely  a  property 
of  the  root  as  a  whole,  but  also  of  each  of  its  constituent 
parts.  These  observations  are,  however,  very  difficult  to  carry 
out.  A  persistent  effect  of  the  commencing  geotropic  action, 
which  was  so  well-marked  in  the  case  of  stems,  is  stated 
to  occur  in  roots  also  by  Ciesielski  and  Frank.  1  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  detecting  it,  but  I  will  not  reject  the  fact,  for 
other  methods  will  perhaps  afford  more  satisfactory  results. 

4.  The  chief  result  of  the  observations  which  I  have  made 
hitherto  is,  I  believe,  this,  that  the  phenomena  of  upward 
geotropic  curvature  are  essentially  the  same,  though  taking 
place  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  those  of  downward  geotropic 
curvature,  and  that  therefore  the  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
one  will  include  that  of  the  other.  This  necessarily  implies 
the  incorrectness  of  the  older  explanations  offered  by  Knight 
and  by  Hofmeister. 

Knight,  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that  it  is  gravitation 
which  induces  geotropic  curvature,  believed  the  upward  cur- 
vature of  the  stem  to  be  due  to  an  accumulation  of  nutrient 
materials  towards  the  lower  surface,  which  would  induce 
more  vigorous  growth.  Hofmeister,  who  regarded  the  state 
of  tension  of  the  tissues  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in 
producing  the  curvatures  of  parts  of  plants,  considered  that 
the  action  of  gravitation  in  producing  an  upward  curvature 
was  to  increase  the  extensibility  of  the  passively  stretched 
tissues  of  the  lower  side.  I  pointed  out  that  the  growth  of 
the  under  surface  of  an  organ  capable  of  curving  upwards 
was  accelerated,  and  that  of  the  upper  surface  retarded :   1 

did  not  at  the  time  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  these  modifications  of  growth 
were  due  to  an  altered  distribution  of  plastic  material  or  to  a  change  in  the  extensibility 
of  the  passive  layers  of  tissue. 

Knight  explained  the  downward  curvature  of  primary  roots  in  a  somewhat  obscure 
manner  by  referring  it  to  the  softness  and  flexibility  of  the  growing  apex,  a  view 
which  was  adopted  by  Hofmeister  in  a  more  precise  and  logically  complete  form, 
and  one  which  I  for  a  time  accepted.  It  was  assumed  that  the  tissue  of  the  growing 
root  was  comparable  to  soft  dough,  and  that  the  unsupported  end  tended  to  curve 
downwards  under  the  influence  of  its  X)wn  weight.     I  considered  that  the  weight  of 


Fig.  484.— The  growing  and 
curving  end  of  the  primary  root  of 
I'icta  Fa/>a  placed  h-jnxontally  In 
loose  cJinh  behind  a  thin  laniina 
of  talc.  The  root  WAS  marked  out 
into  five  portions,  each  two  niiUi« 
metres  in  length,  beginning  from 
the  f'tnctum.  vfgttati<>nis,  A  tri- 
angular index  of  paper  was  fixed 
to  the  talc  so  as  to  correspond  to 
the  mark  o  on  the  root ;  by  means 
of  this  the  chan^fe  of  position  of 
the  marks  could  be  detected.  A 
at  the  commencement  of  the  ex- 
periment,  B  after  one  hour,  C  at 
the  end  of  two  hours.  /)  after  seven 
hours,  E  after  twenty-three  hourSk 
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the  free  apex  exercised  a  traction  upon  the  growing  cell-walls  of  the  curving  portion 
of  the  upper  surface,  in  consequence  of  which  the  growth,  the  intussusception  of  this 
side,  was  accelerated,  whilst  exactly  the  opposite  took  place  on  the  other  side,  and 
I  believe  that  Hofmeister  held  the  same  opinion.  Frank  did  not  make  a  new  sug- 
gestion when  he  pointed  out  that  the  downward  curvature  of  the  apex  of  the  root 
was  a  phenomenon  of  growth,  that  is,  of  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  upper  surface : 
we  held  that  view  already.  The  point  was  to  determine  why  the  growth  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  apex  of  a  root  when  placed  in  a  horizontal  position  is  more 
vigorous  than  that  of  the  under  surface.  Frank  was  right  in  asserting  that  the  theory 
of  Knight  and  Hofmeister  was  untenable,  for,  as  Johnson  had  already  shown,  the 
apex  of  a  root  will  curve  downwards  when  its  weight  is  counterbalanced  and  even 
when  the  counterbalancing  weight  is  greater,  and  also  because  when  the  apex  of  a 
root  is  placed  upon  a  firm  horizontal  support  or  upon  the  surface  of  mercury^  it 
exhibits  the  same  phenomena  of  growth  which  effect  the  downward  curvature.  The 
explanation  of  Frank  and  the  more  recent  ones  of  Muller  are  inadequate  to  answer 
the  crucial  questions. 

Sect.  22. — Unequal  Growth '.  Our  observations  have  hitherto  had  reference 
almost  exclusively  to  the  growth  of  multilateral  or  polysymmetrical  organs,  such 
as  erect  stems  and  descending  roots.  Organs  of  this  kind  offer  the  simplest  example 
of  growth  taking  place  equally  on  all  sides.  But  they  form  only  a  small  minority, 
since  not  only  a  large  number  of  primary  stems  like  those  of  Hepaticae,  Rhizocarpes, 
and  Selaginelleae,  but  also  by  far  the  greater  number  of  lateral  branches  of  erect 
stems,  and  all  leaves,  display  a  decidedly  bilateral  organisation,  1.  e,  two  sides  of  their 
axis  of  growth  exhibit  diflferent  properties.     With  this  bilateral  organisation  is  also 


'  See  Fig.  477,  and  Arb.  d.  hot.  Inst.  Wiirzburg,  Heft  III.  p.  448  et  seq. 

*  A.  B.  Frank,  Die  natiirliche  wagerechte  Richtung  von  Pflanzentheilen  (Leipzig.  1870).  The 
views  propounded  in  Frank's  treatise  are  opposed  by  H.  de  Vries  in  the  second  Heft  of  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Wiirzburg  Bot.  Inst.  1871,  p.  223  */  seq, — See  also  Hofmeister,  Allgemeine  Mor- 
phologie  der  Gewachse,  Leipzig  1868,  Sect.  23,  24.  [It  has  been  noticed  by  many  .observers  that 
the  position  of  members  of  plants,  such  as  leaves  and  the  thallus  of  Liverworts,  which  have  a  dis- 
tinctly bilateral  structure  (that  is,  which  are  dorsiventral),  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
incidence  of  the  rays  of  light  and  to  the  action  of  gravity.  Frank  considers  that  this  is  due  to 
certain  properties  with  which  these  members  arc  endowed  and  by  virtue  of  which  their  reacti(»  to 
these  forces  is  different  from  that  of  polysymmetrical  members,  such  as  stems  and  roots,  which  tend 
to  place  themselves  in  the  line  of  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light  and  of  the  action  of  gravity.  This 
peculiar  form  of  heliotropism  and  of  geotropism  he  terms  transverse.  In  the  note  on  p.  843  it  is 
stated  that  Elfving  has  found  instances  of  what  appears  to  be  transverse  geotropism  in  certain 
rhizomes,  which  do  not  however  possess  a  bilateral  structure.  Frank's  views  are  adopted  by  Darwin 
(Movements  of  Plants) ;  he  uses  the  terms  diakeliotropism  and  dia geotropism, 

De  Vries  concludes  that  the  position  of  these  dorsiventral  members  is  the  expression  of  the 
resultant  action  of  several  forces,  such  as  negative  heliotropism,  negative  geotropism,  hj'ponasty, 
cpinasty,  and  does  not  admit  that  these  members  react  differently  to  polysymmetrical  members  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  or  of  gravity.  Sachs  (Ueb.  orthotrope  und  plagiotrope  Pflanzentheile, 
Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  VViirzburg,  II.  2,  1879)  comes  to  much  the  same  conclusions.  He  divides  all 
parts  of  plants  into  two  classes,  according  to  the  position  which  they  assume  under  the  influence  of 
ordinary  external  conditions.  He  terms  those  parts  orthotropic  which  assume  a  vertical  |>ositioa 
and  those  parts  plagiotropic  which  assume  a  position  inclined  to  the  vertical.  All  sides  of  the  former 
react  similarly  to  light  and  to  gravity,  whereas  in  the  latter  one  longitudinal  half  reacts  difTercntly 
to  the  other  longitudinal  half.  In  the  former  the  polysymmetrical  structure  is  correlated  with*  a 
polysymmetrical  organisation ;  in  the  latter  the  bilateral  structure  is  correlated  with  a  bilateral 
organisation.  In  some  cases,  however,  members  with  polysymmetrical  structure  are  bilaterally 
organise  1,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  plagiotropic] 
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usually  connected  a  difference  in  the  growth  of  the  two  dissimilar  sides,  which  causes 
curvatures  and  hence  changes  in  the  position  of  the  apex.  The  two  dissimilar  sides 
of  bilateral  organs  must  also  be  acted  on  differendy  by  external  agencies  which  affect 
growth,  such  as  light,  gravitation,  and  pressure.  We  do  not  attempt  here  to  solve  the 
question  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  bilateral  structure  in  any  particular  case ; 
it  need  only  be  shown  incidentally  that  this  structure  of  lateral  organs  (as  we  have 
already  seen  in  Book  I.  Sect.  27)  is  probably  always  brought  about  by  internal 
causes,  and  is  independent  of  the  action  of  external  circumstances.  This  is  in 
general  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  median  plane  of  bilateral  appendicular  organs 
has  always  a  perfecUy  definite  geometrical  relation  to  the  axial  structure  which  bears 
them,  and  that  moreover  in  the  dark  and  under  the  influence  of  slow  rotation  round 
a  horizontal  axis,  which  eliminates  the  effect  of  gravitation,  the  bilateral  structure  and 
relation  to  the  axis  remain  unchanged. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  growth  of  bilateral  organs,  it 
must  be  premised  that  even  in  multilateral  erect  stems  and  vertically  descending 
roots  growth  does  not  always  proceed  equally  and  with  equal  rapidity  on  all  sides  of 
the  longitudinal  axis ;  it  is  much  more  common  for  first  one  side  and  then  another 
of  the  organ  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  curvatures  being  thus  caused  the 
convexity  of  which  always  indicates  the  side  that  is  at  the  time  growing  most  rapidly. 
If  another  side  then  grows  more  rapidly,  it  becomes  convex,  and  the  curvature 
changes  its  direction.  Curvatures  of  this  kind  caused  by  the  unequal  growth  of 
different  sides  of  an  organ  may  be  called  Nutaiions^  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  pro* 
duced  entirely  by  internal  causes  they  may  be  said  to  be  spontaneous.  They  occur 
most  commonly  and  evidendy  when  growth  is  very  rapid,  and  consequently  in 
organs  of  considerable  length,  and  are  produced  under  the  influence  of  a  high 
temperature  either  in  darkness  or  when  the  amount  of  light  is  very  small. 

When  two  opposite  sides  of  an  organ  grow  alternately  more  and  less  rapidly, 
curvatures  are  caused  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other ;  it  will,  for  example, 
bend  first  to  the  left,  then  become  erect,  and  then  bend  to  the  right  side ;  as  occurs, 
€.g.  in  the  long  flower-scapes  of  Allium  Porrum^  which  finally  take  an  erect  position 
when  their  growth  is  ended.  It  is  much  more  common  for  the  apices  of  erect  stems 
above  the  curved  growing  part  to  move  round  in  a  circle  or  ellipse,  the  region  of 
most  active  growth  moving  gradually,  as  it  were,  round  the  axis  :  it  lies,  for  instance, 
at  one  time  towards  the  north,  then  towards  the  west,  south,  and  east  in  succession 
until  it  comes  again  to  lie  towards  the  north.  This  kind  of  nutation  may  be  termed 
a  Revolving  Nuiatim^.  Since  the  apex  of  the  stem  is  constantly  rising  higher 
during  the  nutation  owing  to  the  elongation  of  the  part  below  it,  its  revolving  motion 
does  not  take  place  in  a  plane,  but  describes  an  ascending  spiral  line.  This  form  of 
nutadon  occurs  in  many  flower- stalks  before  the  unfolding  of  the  flowers,  as  in  those 


'  [Darwin  is  of  opinion  (Movements  of  Plants)  that  all  nutation  is  revolving  nutation,  or,  as  he 
terms  it,  eireumnutation.  He  regards  all  the  movements  connected  with  growth  (heliotropism, 
geotropism,  hyponasty,  epinasty)  as  well  as  those  of  matuie  parts  (spontaneous  or  induced  move- 
ments) as  being  modified  forms  of  circumnutation. 

The  unequal  growth  is  of  course  the  expression  of  an  unecjual  turgidity  of  different  parts  of  the 
growing  organ  (see  de  Vries,  Ueb.  die  inncren  Vorgange  bci  den  Wachsthumskriimmungen  mehr- 
zeUiger  Organe,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1879.] 
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of  Brasiica  Nafus,  where  the  movement  ceases  when  growth  is  completed,  and  the 
stem  finally  becomes  erect.  It  is  very  general  in  cUmUng  stems  and  in  ahnost 
all  erect  stems  that  bear  tendrils;  but  bilateral  tendrils  also  revolve  at  the  time  when 
ibey  are  about  to  take  hold  of  a  support '. 

In  bilateral  appendicular  organs  nutation  does  not  usually  take  the  form  of 
a  revolving  motion,  or  only  to  a  subordinate  extent,  as  in  tendrils.  The  outer  or 
dorsal  side  more  often  grows  more  rapidly  so  that  the  organ  is  curved  concavely  to 
the  primary  axis,  and  the  inner  side  afterwards  begins  to  grow  more  quickly,  so  that 
the  organ  finally  becomes  straight,  or  even  concave  on  the  dorsal  side.  This  is  the 
case  in  all  strongly  developed  foliage- leaves,  very  strikingly  in  those  of  Ferns,  whfch 
are  at  first  rolled  up  towards  the  axis,  and  then  umoU,  often  bending  over  back- 
wards, becoming  finally  straight  The  same  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  tendrils  of 
Cucurbilacta,  which  are  also  at  first  rolled  up  inwards,  then  become  straight,  and 
are  finally  rolled  up  outwards.     Other  tendrils  are  at  first  strught  or  only  sligfatlf 


concave  inwards,  like  leaves  in  vernation,  but  are  afterwards  rolled  backwards.  Move- 
ments of  nutation  are  very  common  and  easily  observed  in  stamens  with  long  fila- 
ments, as  Trofxeolum  maj'us,  Diclamnus  Fraxinella  (Fig.  485),  Parnassia  paluslrit', 
&c.,  and  in  long  styles  like  those  of  NigtUa  saliva,  8:c.  They  occur  at  the  time  of 
the  maturity  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  serve  to  place  the  stigmas  and  anthers  in 
the  positions  adapted  for  the  conveyance  of  pollen  by  insects  from  one  flower 
to  another '.  Most  lateral  shoots  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  leaves, 
growing  at  first  only  quickly  enough  on  the  outer  side  to  become  appressed  to  the 
primary  axis  in  vernation,  afterwards  more  rapidly  on  the  inner  side,  by  which  they 
become  straight  and  diverge  at  a  greater  or  smaller  angle  from  the  primary  shooL 

'  See  Sect,  if,  On  the  Twining  of  Tendrils. 

'  [On  ihe  stamens  of  Parnauia,  where  there  is  not  properly  any  movement  of  nutation,  see  Gri« 
Comp.  rend.  Nov.  3.  t86S  ;  and  A.  W.  Bennett.  Joura.  Lion.  Soc,  vol.  XI.  p.  14,  1869.] 
•  Vidt  ia/ra  under  Fertilisation,  Chap.  VI. 
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These  movements  of  nutation  of  bilateral  appendicular  organs  take  place  mostly 
in  one  plane  which  coincides  with  the  median  plane  of  the  organ.  As  long  as  the 
organ  grows  most  rapidly  on  the  dorsal  side,  it  may  be  termed,  after  de  Vries, 
hyponasHc ;  afterwards,  when  it  grows  most  rapidly  on  the  inner  or  upper  side, 
ipinasiic.  Since  in  the  later  stages  of  development  of  an  organ  growth  ceases  at 
certain  places — while  at  different  distances  from  these  places  it  presents  different 
stages  of  growth,  until  it  finally  ceases  everywhere — it  is  clear  that  in  the  same  organ, 
together  with  areas  where  growth  is  completed  and  nutation  no  longer  takes  place, 
others  occur  with  hyponastic  and  others  again  with  epinastic  growth,  until  at  lengih 
nutation  and  growth  alike  cease  altogether,  as  in  Fern-leaves. 

Seedlings  of  Dicotyledons  afford  a  remarkable  illustration  of  bilateral  structures 
which  nutate  in  one  plane ;  although  their  stem  and  primary  root  become  afterwards 
multilateral  and  grow  vertically  upwards  and  downwards.  The  stem  terminates  in 
a  pendent  or  nodding  bud ;  and  the  curvature,  which  is  generally  very  great,  exhibits 
itself  also  in  germination  when  it  takes  place  out  of  the  ground  in  a  vessel  that 
rotates  slowly  round  a  horizontal  axis;  it  is  a  true  curvature  of  nutation  inde- 
pendent of  light  and  gravitation.  But  the  older  portions  of  the  stem  become  straight 
as  they  develope  from  the  curved  portion ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  stem  increases 
in  length,  the  straight  part  which  bears  the  nodding  bud  also  lengthens.  When 
germination  takes  place  in  a  feeble  light,  or  better  in  a  slowly  rotating  vessel,  a 
more  rapid  growth  occurs  of  the  side  of  the  older  portion  of  the  stem  which  was 
at  first  concave,  causing  it  to  become  convex ;  and  hence  the  older  and  younger 
parts  of  the  stem  form  together  a  letter  S,  as  in  PhaseoluSy  Vicia  Faba,  Polygonum 
Fagopyrunij  Cruciferae,  &c.  But  the  primary  roots  of  dicotyledonous  seedlings  also 
manifest  a  tendency  to  a  bilateral  organisation ;  since,  when  they  develope  under  slow 
rotation  round  a  horizontal  axis,  they  seldom  continue  to  grow  straight,  but  curve 
concavely  either  in  front  or  behind,  sometimes  even  becoming  rolled  up.  These  and 
other  instances  of  nutation  are  not  clearly  seen  when  the  development  takes  place 
under  normal  conditions,  because  the  growth  of  the  stem  of  the  seedling  is  retarded 
by  light,  and  the  curvature  both  of  stem  and  root  prevented  by  geotropism. 

A  knowledge  of  the  diflferent  capacity  for  growth  possessed  by  the  anterior  and 
posterior  sides  of  bilateral  organs  lies  at  the  root  of  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that 
leaves,  lateral  shoots,  and  many  secondary  roots,  although  they  are  heliotropic  and 
geotropic,  yet  assume  definite  positions  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  but  without 
growing  vertically  upwards  or  downwards.  When  multilateral  (orthotropic)  primary 
stems  and  roots  grow  vertically,  the  essential  cause  is  their  growth  being  uniform  on 
all  sides  of  the  axis  of  growth ;  the  different  sides  of  the  organ  are  in  equilibrium 
with  one  another.  Every  deviation  from  the  vertical  position,  to  the  right,  left,  front, 
or  back,  is  counterbalanced  by  geotropism ;  the  growing  part  curves  until  the  free 
apex  stands  erect,  in  which  position  the  action  of  gravitation  is  again  equal  on  all 
Bides.  In  the  same  manner  light  acts  equally  strongly  on  all  sides  of  such  organs. 
If  therefore  one  side  is  exposed  to  stronger  light,  a  heliotropic  curvature  takes  place 
which  finally  brings  the  free  part  into  a  position  in  which  all  sides  receive  equally 
3trong  light  on  all  sides,  and  therefore  grow  uniformly  without  any  further  curvature. 
The  case  is  diflferent  with  bilateral  organs  the  anterior  and  posterior  sides  of  which 
possess  independently  diflferent  capacities  for  growth  (plagiotropic),  and  which  there- 
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fore  exhibit  a  tendency  for  the  more  rapidly  growing  side  to  become  convex.  If  the 
growth  is  very  strongly  hyponastic  or  epinastic,  the  curvature  thus  caused  may  take 
place  in  spite  of  the  opposing  action  of  light  and  gravitation,  supposing  the  organs 
to  be  actually  heliotropic  or  geotropic.  Organs  which  grow  horizontally  or  obliquely 
to  the  horizon  must  not  be  assumed  to  be  on  that  account  wanting  in  heliotropism 
or  geotropism;  still  less  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  in  these  cases  any  special  or 
altogether  abnormal  relations  to  light  and  gravitation  ^  It  is  sufficient,  as  de  Vries 
has  clearly  shown,  to  suppose  that  light  and  gravitation  act  in  the  ordinary  way  on 
the  growth  of  bilateral  organs,  in  order  to  explain  their  directions  of  growth,  if  only 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  their  heliotropism  and  geotropism  cooperate  with  their 
hyponastic  and  epinastic  properties,  and  thus  bring  about  positions  of  the  organs 
which  must  be  considered  as  the  resultants  of  these  different  forces.  The  weight  of 
the  overhanging  part  must  however  also  be  taken  into  account,  its  tendency  being 
always  to  change  the  lateral  direction  of  the  organ  into  a  more  horizontal  or  even 
pendulous  one ;  and  this  must  occur  more  decidedly  the  less  the  elasticity  of  the 
organ.  When  large  leaves  assume  oblique  or  horizontal  positions,  it  is  because 
their  epinasty  tends  to  make  them  concave  downwards  as  they  unfold,  while  their 
positive  heliotropism  tends  to  make  them  concave  upwards.  The  result  is  con- 
sequently a  more  or  less  flat  expansion  of  the  leaf,  the  position  of  which  depends 
on  the  relation  of  the  weight  of  the  lamina  to  the  flexibility  of  the  petiole  and 
mid-rib.  The  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  horizontal  or  oblique  lateral 
shoots,  in  which  however  the  hyponasty  of  the  axis  often  counterbalances  the 
greater  mass  of  the  pendent  parts  (as  in  Prunus  Avium,  Ulmus  campestris^  Corylut 
Avellana,  Picea  nigra,  &c.).  As  soon  as  the  position  resulting  from  these  forces  is 
attained,  it  becomes  permanent,  from  the  mature  parts  becoming  lignified,  rigid,  and 
hard,  and  thus  in  a  condition  to  maintain  the  weight  of  the  pendent  parts. 

If  leaves  which  are  unfolding  or  still  growing  have  their  under  side  turned 
upwards  or  towards  the  light,  very  strong  curvatures  take  place,  generally  combined 
with  torsions,  by  which  the  lamina  finally  resumes  more  or  less  completely  its 
normal  position;  and  the  impression  is  given  as  if  the  under  side  were  more 
sensitive  to  the  influence  of  light,  and  the  upper  side  to  that  of  gravitation  than 
the  reverse.  But  this  hypothesis  is  superfluous  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  this 
case  epinasty  works  concurrently  with  heliotropism  and  geotropism,  and  hence 
much  stronger  curvatures  must  take  place  than  in  the  normal  position  where  the 
former  acts  in  opposition  to  the  two  latter  forces. 

The  results  here  described  are  derived  from  the  experiments  of  de  Vries,  which  have 
been  already  quoted.     For  the  following  I  am  also  indebted  to  him. 

(a)  Lea'ves,  If  a  strongly  developed  mid- rib  is  separated  from  a  leaf  in  active  growth, 
it  curls  up  concavely  on  the  under  side,  showing  that  a  tension  exists  between  it  and 
the  lamina.  De  Vries  found  this  to  be  the  case  in  nearly  two  hundred  species,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions.  This  curvature  does  not  take  place  equally  strongly  at  all  ages; 
in  leaves  which  have  but  just  emerged  from  the  bud  it  does  not  occur  at  all;  it 
increases  with  age,  and  attains  its  maximum  when  the  leaf  is  nearly  fully  grown,  then 
decreases,  and  altogether  disappears  when  the  leaf  has  reached  full  maturity.  This 
tendency  to  curve  is  at  first  apparent  along  the  whole  length  of  the  mid-rib;  it  dis- 
appears first  of  all  at  the  base,  the   part   capable   of  curvature   becoming  constantly 

*  [See  note  2  on  p.  851  with  reference  to  diaheliotropism  and  diageotropism.] 
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smaller  and  nearer  to  the  apex.  If  mid-ribs  of  leaves  are  separated  in  this  last 
stage  of  growth  and  fixed  upright  in  a  damp  and  dark  place  (e.  g,  in  wet  sand  in  a 
spacious  closed  zinc  box),  they  will  continue  to  grow  for  some  time ;  and  since  growth  is 
more  vigorous  on  the  inner  (anterior  or  upper)  side,  they  will  curve  concavely  on  the 
posterior  (or  under)  side,  the  curvature  being  however  partially  counteracted  by  geo- 
tropism.  If  separated  mid-ribs  of  leaves  are  fixed  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  so  that  the 
median  plane  lies  horizontal,  the  epinastic  curvature  will  take  place  without  hindrance 
in  a  horizontal  direction ;  but  a  geotropic  curvature  will  at  the  same  time  ensue  in  a 
vertical  plane,  so  that  the  two  kinds  combine  to  produce  an  obliquely  ascending  position. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  similar  mid-ribs  are  separated  and  fixed  horizontally  in  wet 
saod,  with  the  posterior  side  in  one  case  below,  in  the  other  case  above,  geotropism  will 
act  in  the  former  in  opposition  to  epinasty,  while  in  the  latter  the  two  will  cooperate ; 
and  the  consequence  will  be  that  in  the  former  case  the  epinastic  curvature  will  be  more 
or  less  neutralised,  while  in  the  latter  a  strong  curvature  will  take  place  upwards,  the  two 
forces  acting  in  unison. 

Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  are  produced  by  a  combination  of  epinasty  with  helio- 
tropism,  if  the  separated  mid-rib  is  fixed  vertically  in  wet  sand  in  a  closed  vessel  into 
which  light  is  admitted  from  one  side  through  a  glass  plate.  Heliotropism  is  generally 
but  not  always  exhibited,  and  is  then  always  positive ;  but  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  ob- 
served is  too  weak  to  overcome  epinasty.  It  will  be  seen  from  what  we  have  said  that 
all  these  movements  of  the  mid-rib  will  be  much  less  considerable  when  it  is  still  in 
connexion  with  the  lamina.  Petioles  show  in  general  the  same  phenomena  as  mid- 
ribs, but  their  motions  which  result  from  heliotropism,  geotropism,  and  epinasty  are 
unimpeded. 

(b)  Bilateral  secondary  shoots^  such  as  branches  of  an  inflorescence,  horizontal  or  erect 
leafy  branches,  and  stolons,  were  experimented  on  in  a  similar  manner.  It  was  thus  proved 
that  the  branches  of  the  inflorescence  of  Latis  tlnctoriay  Arcbangelica  officinaVn^  Crambe 
corMfol'uiy  and  all  others  that  have  been  observed,  the  horizontal  branches  of  Pyrus  Malus^ 
Asperugo  procumbatj,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  runners  of  Fragaria,  Potentilla  reptans,  Ajuga 
reptansy  &c.,  are  epinastic.  When  fixed  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  they  all  curl  upwards, 
whether  the  side  that  normally  faces  downwards  (the  posterior  side)  be  placed  below 
or  above,  but  in  the  latter  case  more  strongly,  because  geotropism  and  epinasty  then 
cooperate.  In  some  species  (as  Ttlia  and  Pbiladelpbus)  a  branch,  when  stripped  of 
leaves  and  placed  in  its  normal  position,  did  not  curl  upwards,  while  one  placed  in  a 
reverse  position  did  so,  proving  that  there  was  in  these  cases  an  equilibrium  between 
geotropism  and  epinasty.  The  horizontal  branches  of  Prunuj  A'v'tum,  Ulmus  campestris^ 
Corylus  Avellana,  and  some  other  plants  were  found  on  the  other  hand  to  be  hyponastic ; 
when  laid  horizontally  in  their  natural  position  they  curved  upwards,  but  downwards 
if  reversed,  because  their  hyponasty  was  stronger  than  their  geotropism. 

Similar  experiments  to  those  made  on  petioles  with  respect  to  heliotropism 
showed  in  many  cases  the  absence  of  this  phenomenon,  especially  in  the  case  of  stolons ; 
and  that  in  other  cases  it  was  always  positive,  but  too  feeble  to  overcome  the  influence 
of  their  epinasty.  In  the  case  of  branches,  especially  such  as  are  long  and  slender, 
more  account  must  be  taken  of  weight  in  modifying  the  direction  of  growth  than  in 
that  of  leaves.  The  removal  of  the  leaves  (r.  g.  in  Corylus)  is  in  this  case  followed  by  a 
sudden  curving  upward,  the  result  of  elasticity ;  but  this  is  subsequently  intensified  by 
geotropism  and  in  many  cases  (as  in  Abies)  also  by  hyponasty. 

It  may  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  student  to  ascertain  the  conditions  determining 
the  direction  of  an  organ  in  any  particular  case,  from  the  points  of  view  stated  above. 

Sect.  23. — Torsion ^     Organs  of  any  considerable  length  very  commonly  ex- 

*  H.  de  Vries  in  the  second  Heft  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wiirzburg  Botanic  Institute,  1871, 
p.  272. — Wichura  in  Flora,  1852,  No.  3,  and  Jahrbuch  fiir  wissensch.  Bot.  vol.  11,  i860. — Braun  in 
Bot.  Zeitg.  1870,  p.  158. 
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hibit  torsions  about  their  axis  of  growth ;  the  striations  on  the  surface  of  the  organ 
are  not  parallel  to  its  axis  of  growth,  but  run  round  it  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
oblique  spiral  lines,  as  if  the  organ  were  fastened  at  one  end,  and  then  twisted  at  the 
other.  Torsions  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  unicellular  internodes  of  Nitella  ;  they  are 
common  in  the  elongated  multicellular  internodes  of  the  erect  stems  of  Dicoty- 
ledons, universal  in  climbing  internodes ;  the  setae  of  Mosses  are  generally  very 
strongly  twisted.  Even  in  flat  leaves,  as  Wichura  has  shown,  torsions  of  the  lamina 
occur  very  commonly;  they  behave  like  strips  of  paper  fastened  at  one  end  and 
twisted  by  the  other  round  their  median  line.  These  torsions  are  particularly  con- 
spicuous in  the  leaves  of  many  Grasses,  of  Allium  ursinum^  species  of  Ahtrcantria^ 
&c.,  causing  the  under  side  of  the  lamina  to  lie  uppermost  towards  the  apex^. 

Since  the  striae  on  a  twisted  organ  run  spirally  round  the  axis,  they  must  exceed 
the  axis  in  length ;  if  therefore  the  torsion  is  the  result  of  growth,  the  growth  of  the 
outer  layers  of  cylindrical,  conical,  or  prismatic  organs  (internodes,  roots,  &c)  must 
be  more  rapid  or  must  last  longer  than  that  of  the  inner  layers;  and  in  twisted 
leaves  there  must  be  the  same  difference  as  respects  the  growth  of  the  mid-rib  in 
comparison  to  that  of  the  margins.  The  fact  that  at  the  time  of  most  rapid  growth 
the  inner  layers  generally  grow  more  rapidly  than  the  outer  ones  (Sect  13),  thus 
preventing  the  possibility  of  torsion,  the  additional  fact  that  torsion  does  not  gener- 
ally take  place  until  growth  is  ceasing,  and  lastly,  the  circumstance  that  etiolated 
internodes,  which  in  a  normal  state  do  not  exhibit  torsion,  usually  manifest  thb 
phenomenon  at  the  close  of  their  growth,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  torsion  is  the 
result  of  growth  continuing  in  the  outer  layers  after  it  has  ceased  or  begun  to  cease 
in  the  inner  layers.  In  twisted  leaves,  especially  those  oi  Ahtrcemeria^  the  torsion 
however  begins  earlier.  If  the  growth  of  the  outer  layers,  besides  being  greater, 
were  also  exactly  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  if  the  resistance  to  the  strain  thus  caused 
of  the  outer  against  the  inner  layers  were  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  there 
would  be  no  torsion,  but  only  a  longitudinal  tension  between  them,  which  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  the  tension  of  the  layers  already  described.  It  is  however 
evident  that  this  would  be  possible  only  if  all  the  parts  were  arranged  with  mathe- 
matical precision ;  but  that  any  irregularity,  however  small,  must  give  a  lateral  direc- 
tion to  the  strain  in  the  outer  layers,  and  thus  cause  a  torsion*. 

Torsions  are  also  very  often  the  result  of  an  increase  in  diameter  or  are  made 
more  evident  as  the  formation  of  wood  advances,  as  is  often  seen  in  the  bark  of  old 
stems  of  Dicotyledons  and  Conifers,  and  more  clearly  in  the  oblique  course  of  the 
fibro-vascular  bundles.  It  may  be  concluded  with  probability  that  the  phenomenon 
is  the  result  of  the  small  but  powerful  increase  in  length  of  the  young  wood-cells ; 
if  these  did  not  increase  at  all  in  length  no  torsion  would  take  place. 


'  [Similar  torsions  occur  in  petals  as  Cyclamen^  fruits  as  Ailantkus  malabarica^  and  not  unfrc- 
quently  in  pedicels  or  inferior  ovarits  as  Orchideae,  causing  the  anterior  part  of  the  flower  to  become 
apparently  posterior,  and  vice  versa.'] 

*  This  can  easily  be  made  clear  to  the  student  in  the  following  way.  If  an  india-mbber  tube 
is  strongly  stretched,  and  another  tube  only  a  little  wider  is  drawn  over  it,  and  the  first  is  then 
released,  it  contracts  and  is  then  too  short  for  the  outer  tube.  If  the  two  tubes  were  perfectly 
uniform  in  structure  in  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  directions,  the  only  result  would  be 
a  longitudinal  tension;  but  torsion  takes  place  also  because  a  transverse  is  combined  with  the 
longitudinal  tension. 
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The  examples  of  torsion  we  have  been  considering  so  far  are  produced  solely 
by  internal  causes;  the  direction  in  which  the  striae  run  round  the  axis  is  usually 
constant  in  the  same  species ;  but  other  instances  of  torsion  frequently  occur  which 
result  from  external  and  accidental  circumstances.  It  is  evident  that  when  any 
weight  is  attached  to  the  side  of  an  organ  growing  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique 
direction,  such  as  an  internode,  leaf,  or  tendril,  the  tendency  will  be  to  produce  a 
twisting  of  the  organ  round  its  axis.  If  the  organ  which  is  twisted  in  this  manner  is 
very  elastic,  the  torsion  will  disappear  when  the  weight  is  removed ;  but  if  it  is  only 
very  imperfectly  elastic,  the  torsion  will  remain  permanently,  as  in  a  twisted  thread 
of  wax ;  and  this  will  be  the  case  if  the  organ  is  in  a  growing  state.  This  does 
in  fact  occur  in  growing  internodes,  petioles,  the  mid-ribs  of  leaves,  &c.  If  an 
organ  of  this  kind  is  fixed  horizontally  in  wet  sand,  after  a  pin  slightly  weighted  on 
one  side,  as  by  a  drop  of  sealing-wax,  has  been  passed  horizontally  through  its 
summit,  the  small  twisting  force  is  sufficient,  as  de  Vries  has  shown,  to  cause  a 
permanent  torsion  in  the  growing  part.  The  same  result  will  of  course  ensue  if  a 
leaf  or  branch  instead  of  a  pin  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  organ.  Branches  which 
grow  horizontally  and  bear  decussate  pairs  of  leaves  usually  exhibit  alternate  tor- 
sions of  their  internodes  to  the  right  and  left,  so  that  the  leaves  all  stand  in  two 
rows  along  the  branch  instead  of  in  four.  De  Vries  has  shown  that  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  unequal  twisting  force  of  the  leaves  of  each  pair.  If  the  young  leaves 
are  cut  away  no  torsion  results ;  if  only  one  of  each  pair  is  removed,  the  torsion  is 
determined  by  the  weight  of  the  remaining  leaf. 

Torsions  of  this  kind  also  occur  frequently  when  leafy  shoots  rise  in  consequence 
of  geotropism  from  a  horizontal  position,  and  are  caused  by  the  unequal  distribution 
of  the  weight  of  the  leaves,  and  by  their  various  geotropic  and  heliotropic  curvatures 
twisting  the  stem  as  it  becomes  erect.  Very  clear  instances  are  furnished  by  long 
petioles  as  those  of  Cucurdi/a,  when  the  branch  from  which  they  spring  is  fixed  in 
a  reverse  position.  The  effect  of  geotropism  alone  or  combined  with  heliotropism 
would  be  simply  to  cause  the  petiole  to  curl  upwards  in  a  vertical  plane ;  but  the 
weight  of  the  lamina  is  scarcely  ever  equally  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  plane 
of  curvature ;  one  side  is  more  heavily  weighted,  and  causes  the  plane  of  curvature 
of  the  petiole  to  bend  obliquely  to  that  side,  and  other  parts  of  the  petiole  to  be 
thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  gravitation  and  heliotropism.  Complicated  curva- 
tures and  torsions  of  the  petiole  and  of  the  lamina  itself  are  caused  in  this  way,  the 
final  result  being  again  to  reverse  the  lamina,  so  as  to  bring  its  proper  upper  side 
uppermost  and  expose  it  to  the  light  as  much  as  possible. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  two  kinds  of 
torsion;  firstly,  that  of  erect  organs;  and  secondly,  that  of  organs  which  grow  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  oblique  position.  In  the  former  case  the  torsion  results  from  internal  con- 
ditions of  growth,  and  especially  from  the  outer  layers  growing  more  rapidly  than  the 
inner  ones ;  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  parts — in  the  internodes  of  higher  plants 
probably  the  course  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles — determines  the  direction  of  the  torsion. 

Torsions  of  the  second  kind  are  caused  in  quite  a  different  way.  The  outer  layers 
of  the  growing  organ  are  in  a  state  of  passive  tension,  and  there  is  no  internal  tendency 
to  torsion ;  but  the  weight  of  the  parts  attached  to  it  causes  a  torsion  of  the  growing 
organ,  which  is  rendered  permanent  by  growth  and  by  the  very  imperfect  elasticity 
of  the  organ. 
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Sect.  24. — The  Twining  of  Climbing  Plants^  The  stems  of  climbing  plants, 
composed  of  long  intemodes,  have  the  power  of  twining  spirally  round  upright 
slender  supports ;  and  the  long  petioles  of  the  Fern  Lygodium  possess  the  same 
property.  This  twining  is  a  consequence  of  unequal  growth,  of  a  revolving  nutation. 
It  is  not  caused,  as  Mohl  held,  by  an  irritation  exercised  by  the  support  on  the 
growing  internodes,  and  is  therefore  essentially  distinct  from  the  twining  of  tendrils 
round  supports,  which  depends  on  the  irritation  caused  by  constant  and  permanent 
pressured 

Only  a  few  plants  twine  to  the  right  (/.  e,  from  right  to  left  as  one  looks  at  the 
support  round  which  the  plant  twines),  following  the  course  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch  ;  among  these  are  <he  Hop,  Tamus  elephantipes^  Polygonum  scandens, 
and  the  Honeysuckle ;  the  greater  number  twine  to  the  left,  as  Aristolochia  Sipko^ 
Thunbergi'a/ragranSy  Jasminium  gracile.  Convolvulus  Septum,  IpomcBa  purpurea,  Ascle- 
pias  carnosa,  Menispermum  canadense,  Phaseolus,  &c. 

The  first  internodes  of  twining  stems,  whether  they  are  primary  stems  as  in 
PhaseoluSf  lateral  shoots  from  rhizomes  as  in  Convolvulus,  or  from  atrial  organs  as 
in  Aristolochia,  do  not  twine  but  grow  erect  without  any  support  The  succeeding 
internodes  of  the  same  shoot  twine ;  they  first  of  all  elongate  considerably,  while 
their  leaves  grow  only  slowly.  The  long  young  internodes  incline  to  one  side  in 
consequence  of  their  weight,  and  in  this  position  revolving  nutation  begins;  the 
overhanging  part  curves  and  executes  a  movement  which  causes  the  terminal  bud  to 
describe  a  circle  or  ellipse.  This  circular  motion  is  caused  entirely  by  the  curving 
of  nutation.  If  a  black  hne  is  painted  along  the  convex  side  of  an  intemode  of  a 
plant  that  twines  to  the  right,  like  the  Hop  while  the  bud  is  pointing  to  the  south,  then, 
when  the  bud  points  to  the  north  it  will  be  found  on  the  concave  side ;  when  to  the 
west  or  east,  on  the  lateral  surface  between  the  convex  and  concave  sides.  Usually 
two  or  three  of  the  younger  internodes  are  in  a  state  of  revolving  nutation  at  the 
same  lime ;  and,  since  they  are  in  different  stages  of  growth,  the  curvature  of  the 
older  inlernode  does  not  generally  coincide  with  that  of  the  younger  one  ;  the  whole 
does  not  therefore  form  a  simple  arc,  but  often  an  elongated  letter  S,  with  the 
different  parts  lying  in  different  planes.  As  new  internodes  develope  from  the  bud, 
they  begin  to  revolve,  while  the  third  or  fourth  internode  ceases  to  do  so,  becomes 
erect,  and  manifests  another  form  of  movement,  becoming  twisted,  until  its  growth 
ceases ^ 

*  [L.  Palm,  Ueber  das  Winden  der  Pflanzen:  Preisschrift,  Stuttgart  1827. — Mohl,  Ucber  den 
Bau  und  das  Winden  der  Ranken  und  Schlingpflanzen,  Tubingen  1827. — Dutrochet,  Comptcs 
rendus.  1844,  vol.  XIX,  and  Ann.  des  Sci.  Nat.  3rd  ser.  vol.  II. — Darwin,  On  the  Movemmts  and 
Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  London  1875). 

"  Darwin  has  already  attempted  to  show  that  Mohl's  view  of  the  irritability  of  climbing  inter- 
nodes is  untenable,  without  however  bringing  fon\ard  any  convincing  proof.  But  this  proof  has 
been  afforded  by  H.  de  Vries  in  a  series  of  investigations  carried  on  in  the  Wiirzburg  laboratory, 
published  in  the  third  part  of  vol.  I  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Wiirzburg  Bot.  Inst.  (1873).  The 
description  here  given  of  the  mechanical  principles  is  based  principally  on  his  results. 

[See  also  Darwin,  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  1875,  and  Movements  of 
Plants,  1880.] 

'  Torsion  is  therefore  not  the  cause  of  the  revolution  of  the  apex  of  the  shoot,  as  is  seen  at  once 
from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  revolutions  of  torsion  in  the  same  time  is  different  from  that  of  the 
revolutions  of  nutation. 
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The  direction  of  revolving  nutation  and  of  torsion  is,  in  all  climbing  plants,  the 
same  as  that  in  which  they  twine  round  their  support^  If  a  point  in  the  terminal 
region  exhibiting  nutation  is  prevented  from  moving  by  some  external  cause,  as  by 
being  fixed,  the  revolving  movement  of  the  free  part  will  continue  for  some  lime, 
but  the  free  part  will  then  grow  in  a  spiral  ascending  in  the  direction  of  nutation. 
The  revolving  movement  of  nutation  thus  combines  with  the  induced  torsion  of  the 
lower  parts  which  are  already  coiled  spirally ;  but  this  torsion  is  opposed  in  its  direc- 
tion to  the  revolving  nutation,  and  therefore  also  to  the  torsion  previously  mentioned 
which  exists  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  free  part.  This  latter  torsion  is  probably 
occasioned  by  the  weight  of  the  free  overhanging  apex  of  the  shoot;  at  all  events 
it  causes  the  concave  side  of  the  part  in  a  state  of  revolving  nutation  to  face  from 
that  time  the  axis  of  the  spiral  which  has  been  formed. 

The  most  common  case  in  which  revolving  nutation  is  hindered  in  this  way  is 
when  the  apex  of  a  shoot  comes,  in  consequence  of  this  motion,  into  contact  with 
an  erect  support.  If  the  support  is  not  too  thick,  it  forms  the  axis  of  the  spiral 
curvatures  which  the  climbing  stem  makes  round  it;  when  the  support  is  very 
slender,  the  stem  winds  in  such  large  coils  that  they  do  not  touch  the  support  at  all, 
or  only  accidentally  at  a  few  places. 

But  revolving  nutation  can  also  be  artificially  interfered  with  in  various  other 
wa^'S ;  as,  for  example,  by  placing  a  support  on  the  posterior  side  of  the  shoot  as 
respects  its  revolution,  and  fastening  it  by  means  of  gum  to  the  apex  of  the  shoot, 
which  would  otherwise  become  detached  from  it.  The  first  spiral  coil  is  in  this  case 
formed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  if  the  support  were  in  its  normal  position, 
but  the  support  stands  outside  the  coil  which  does  not  therefore  embrace  iL  Spiral 
coils  of  this  kind,  not  embracing  any  support,  are  frequently  produced  when  the 
stem  rises  above  its  support. 

The  youngest  coils  of  a  twining  stem  are  not  usually  in  contact  with  its  support; 
they  are  wide  and  fiat ;  while  the  older  coils  are  in  close  contact  with  it,  and  are 
narrower  and  more  oblique.  This  shows  that  the  close  clinging  of  climbing  stems 
to  their  support  is  a  subsequent  result,  the  coils  being  at  first  looser  and  wider,  and 
becoming  afterwards  narrower  and  more  oblique.  This  fact,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  climbing  plants,  was  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  de  Vries,  who  caused  the  summits  of  climbing  plants  to  coil  in 
this  manner  without  having  any  support  in  the  middle.  In  this  case  also  the  coils 
were  at  first  wider  and  flatter,  and  became  narrower  and  more  oblique  with  increasing 
age,  until  at  length  the  piece  became  quite  erect,  a  revolution  of  torsion  being  all 
that  represented  each  spiral  revolution.  It  is  not  improbable  that  geotropism  is  the 
cause  of  the  coils — at  first  fiat  and  sometimes  almost  horizontal — becoming  after- 
wards more  oblique.  It  is  clear  that  the  stronger  the  force  with  which  the  coils 
become  narrower  and  more  oblique,  the  more  closely  must  they  cling  to  their 
support.  If  there  is  a  support  in  the  axis  of  the  coils,  the  younger  parts  of  the 
summit  will  be  constandy  prevented  by  it  from  performing  their  normal  revolution 
of  nutation,  and  the  apex  will  therefor^  continue  to  grow  in  a  spiral,  and  will  climb 
continually  further  up  the  support,  the  older  coils  always  becoming  more  oblique 


WTiat  follows  is  from  de  Vries. 
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and  clinging  to  the  support.  If  the  support  is  removed  soon  after  a  few  loose  coib 
have  been  formed  round  it,  the  shoot  will  retain  its  spiral  form  for  a  time,  bat  will 
then  straighten  itself  and  recommence  the  revolution  at  its  apex. 

A  revolution  of  torsion  of  the  twining  intemodes  must,  on  purely  mechanical 
grounds,  accompany  every  revolution  of  twining ;  but  torsions  of  the  parts  which 
have  already  coiled  also  occur,  especially  with  round  rough  irregular  supports ;  their 
direction  is  sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to  the  left. 

During  the  course  of  the  twining  the  leaves  must  sometimes  stand  on  the  out- 
side, sometimes  on  the  inside  of  the  coils  ^ ;  in  the  latter  case  the  leaf-stalk  will  be 
pressed  against  the  support  on  which  it  slips  laterally  under  the  pressure  of  the 
contracting  coil,  dragging  the  internode  sideways  with  it,  and  thus  causing  a  local 
torsion. 

What  has  now  been  said  includes  almost  all  that  we  at  present  know  on  the 
mechanism  of  the  twining  of  climbing  stems.  A  few  remarks,  borrowed  from  Darwin, 
may  be  added. 

The  revolution  of  the  free  overhanging  apex  is  often  strikingly  uniform  in  the  same 
plant  under  the  same  external  conditions  (as  e,  g,  in  the  Hop,  Aficania,  Pbiueoius,  &c.). 

The  following  table  of  Darwin's  gives  some  idea  of  the  time  required,  under  favour* 
-    able  conditions,  for  a  revolution : — 

Scypbantbus  elegant  i  hour  17  min. 
Akebia  quinata  I      „     30     „ 

Cotrvolvuluj  jepium  i      „     42     „ 

Pbaseoltu  vulgaris  i     „     55     „ 

Adbatoda  (cydorutfolia)  48     „  „ 

The  direction  of  the  twining  is  usually  constant  in  the  same  species ;  but  it  does 
sometimes  happen,  as  in  Solanum  Dulcamara  and  Loasa  aurantiaca,  that  different  indi- 
viduals twine  in  opposite  directions.  Darwin  found,  in  these  two  species  and  in  Scypbaif 
tbuj  elegans  and  Hibbertia  dentata^  that  the  same  stem  will  sometimes  twine  first  in  one 
and  then  in  the  other  direction. 

The  positive  heliotropism  of  twining  intemodes  is  generally  feeble;  a  powerful 
heliotropism  would  obviously  be  only  a  hindrance  to  the  twining  and  especially  to  the 
revolution,  by  which  an  effort,  so  to  speak,  is  made  to  reach  the  support.  Heliotropism 
is  however  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  light  falls  from  one  side  only,  revolution 
takes  place  more  quickly  towards  the  source  of  light  than  away  from  it ;  as  e,g,  in 
Ipomtta  jucunday  Lonicera  bracbypoda,  Pbajeolus,  and  Humuluj, 

It  may  be  concluded  from  what  has  been  said  on  the  mechanism  of  twining  that 
there  is  for  every  species  a  certain  maxiitium  of  thickness  of  the  support  at  which  the 
twining  is  possible.  The  support  must  not  be  much  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the 
coils  which  the  shoot  can  make  without  a  support ;  if  the  support  is  too  thick,  the  apex 
of  the  shoot  attempts  to  make  coils  by  its  side,  and  these  eventually  become  effaced. 
Darwin  (/.  c,  p.  22)  acknowledges  his  ignorance  of  the  cause  why  the  climbing  plant 
cannot  twine  round  supports  which  are  too  thick ;  de  Vries's  experiments  however  seem 
to  give  a  sufficient  explanation. 

The  movements  of  twining  intemodes  are  more  energetic  the  more  favourable  the 
extemal  conditions  of  growth,  and  the  more  rapid  the  growth  itself;  they  are  therefore 
vigorous  when  food  is  abundant,  temperature  high,  and  the  plants  contain  abundance  of 

'  1  may  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that,  according  to  Dutrochet,  the  genetic  spiral  of 
the  phyllotaxis  takes  the  same  direction  in  climbing  plants  which  have  their  leaves  arranged  spindly 
as  the  twining;  and  therefore  also  the  same  as  the  spontaneous  torsion  and  the  revolving  nutation 
of  the  same  plants. 
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sap.  Tlie  direct  action  of  light  is  not  necessary  for  twining,  since  even  etiolated  plants 
(as  Ipcmita  purpurea  and  Pbaseolus  multiflorus)  cling  closely  to  their  support  in  the  dark. 
Tlie  assertion  of  Duchartre  that  Dioscorea  Batatas  does  not  twine  in  the  dark  reduces 
itself,  according  to  de  Vries's  more  recent  observations,  to  the  fact  that  while  normal 
green  shoots  continue  to  climb  in  the  dark,  they  cease  rotating  and  twining  when  they 
become  etiolated. 

Sect.  25. — The  Twining  of  Tendrils  \  Under  the  term  tendril  may  be 
comprised  all  filiform  or  at  least  slender  long  and  narrow  parts  of  plants  which 
possess  the  property  of  curving  round  slender  solid  supports  with  which  they  come 
in  contact  during  their  growth,  clinging  to  them  in  consequence,  and  thus  at  length 
fixing  the  plant  to  them.  Tendrils  are  therefore  at  once  distinguished  from  climbing 
intemodes  by  their  irritability  to  contact  or  pressure. 

Organs  of  the  most  various  morphological  description  may  assume  this  physi- 
ological property.  Sometimes  tendrils  are  metamorphosed  branches,  as  in  Fi'/ix, 
AmpelqpsiSj  Passiflora^  and  Cardiospermum  Halicacabum^  where  they  may  be  con- 
sidered  more  accurately  as  metamorphosed  flower-stalks  or  inflorescences.     In 


•   ii 


Fig.  48&.-^Mode  of  climbing  of  Trcptnlum  minus.  The  longf  petiole  a  of  the  leaf  /  is  sensitive  to 
loiiKKronttnued  contact,  and  has  clun|(  round  a  support  and  round  the  stem  of  the  plant  itself  x/  so  as  to 
fix  this  stem  firmly  to  the  support ;  m  the  shoot  from  the  axil  of  the  leaf. 

Cuscuia  the  whole  stem  may  be  regarded  as  a  tendril  rather  than  as  a  climbing 
stem.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Clematis,  TropcBolum  (Fig.  486),  Maurandia,  Lopho- 
tpermum.  Solatium  jasmmoides,  &c.,  the  petioles  may  serve  as  tendrils.  In  Fu* 
maria  officinalis  and  Corydalis  claviculaia  the  whole  of  the  finely-divided  leaf  is 
sensitive  to  contact,  and  its  separate  parts  have  the  power  of  twining  round  slender 
bodies.  In  Gloriosa  Plantii  and  Flagellaria  indica  the  mid-rib  protruding  beyond 
the  leaf  serves  as  a  tendril.  In  many  Bignoniaceae,  in  Cobcea  scandens,  in  Pisum^ 
&c.  the  anterior  (upper)  part  of  the  pinnate  leaf  is  transformed  into  slender  filiform 
tendrils  inclined  forwards,  while  the  basal  part  of  the  leaf  is  rigid  and  divided 
into  leaflets ;  sometimes,  as  in  Laihyrus  Aphaca,  the  whole  of  the  leaf  is  replaced 
by  a  filiform  tendril.  The  morphological  character  of  the  tendrils  of  Cucurbi- 
taceae  is  still  doubtful,  though  they  must  probably  be  regarded  as  metamorphosed 
branches. 


•    *  Sec  the  literature  quoted   in   the  preceding  section,  and  de  Vries,  Arb.  d.  hot.  Inst,  in 
Wiirzbiiig,  X. 
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The  distinguishing  properties  of  tendrils  are  more  perfectly  developed  the  more 
exclusively  they  serve  as  organs  of  attachment  for  the  sole  purpose  of  dimbing,  the 
less  therefore  they  partake  of  the  normal  character  of  leaves  or  parts  of  the  stem ;  in 
other  words,  the  more  perfectly  the  metamorphosis  is  carried  out.  To  this  category 
belong  especially  the  simple  or  branched  filiform  tendrils  of  the  Cucurbitacca, 
Ampelideae,  and  Passifloreae.  A  typically  developed  tendril  of  this  kind  is  repre- 
sented in  the  mature  state  in  Fig.  487,  after  it  has  seized  hold  of  a  support  by  its 
apex  and  then  coiled  up.  What  is  said  here  refers  especially  to  true  tendrils  of 
this  description. 

The  characteristic  properties  of  tendrils  are  developed  when  they  have  com- 
pletely emerged  from  the  bud-condition,  and  have  attained  about  three-fourths  of 
their  ultimate  size.  In  this  state  they  are  stretched  straight;  the  apex  of  the  shoot 
which  bears  them  usually  revolves,  the  tendril  itself  exhibiting  the  same  phenomenon, 
curving  along  its  whole  length  (with  the  exception  usually  of  the  oblique  basal 
portion  and  the  hooked  apex)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  side,  the  right  side, 
the  under  side,  and  the  left  side  become  in  turn  convex.  No  torsion  takes  placel 
During  this  revolution  the  tendril  is  rapidly  growing  in  length  and  is  sensitive  to 
contact;  i\e,  any  contact  of  greater  or  less  intensity  on  the  sensitive  side  causes 
a  concave  curvature  first  of  all  at  the  point  of  contact,  from  which  the  curvature 
extends  upwards  and  downwards.  If  the  contact  is  only  temporary,  the  tendril 
again  straightens  itself.  The  degree  of  sensitiveness '  is  very  different  in  different 
species ;  in  Passiflora  gracilis  a  pressure  of  i  milligram  is  sufficient  to  cause  curva- 
ture in  a  very  short  time  (25  sec.) ;  in  other  species  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  milligrams 
is  required  and  the  curvature  does  not  take  place  so  soon  (30  sec.  in  •Swyar);  the 
tendrils  of  other  species  curve,  when  slightly  rubbed,  in  a  few  minutes ;  in  the  case 
of  Dicenira  thalictrifolia  in  half  an  hour ;  in  Smilax  only  after  more  than  an  hour ; 
in  Ampehpsis  still  more  slowly. 

The  curvature  on  the  side  which  has  been  touched  increases  for  some  time, 
then  remains  stationary,  and  finally  (often  after  some  hours)  the  tendril  again 
straightens  itself,  in  which  state  it  is  once  more  sensitive.  A  tendril  the  ap)ex  of 
which  is  slightly  curved  is  sensitive  only  on  the  concave  under  surface ;  others,  as 
those  of  Cobcea  and  Cissus  disco/or^  are  sensitive  on  all  sides;  in  Mutisia  and 
Clematis  the  under  and  lateral  surfaces  are  sensitive,  but  not  the  upper  surface. 

While  the  revolving^  nutation  and  sensitiveness  last  the  tendril  attains  its  full  size 
in  a  few  days ;  the  revofving  motion  then  ceases,  and  with  it  the  sensitiveness ;  and 
further  changes  then  follow,  differing  in  different  species.  In  some  the  tendrils 
remain  straight  after  they  have  completely  developed  and  become  motionless ;  in 
others  they  become  abortive  and  fall  off,  as  e,g,  Bignonia^  ViiiSy  and  Ampelopsis,  It  is 
more  common  for  the  tendrils  to  roll  up  from  the  apex  slowly  to  the  base,  when 
growth  has  ceased  with  the  concave  side  undermost,  so  that  they  at  length  form 
a  spiral  (as  in  Cardiospermum  and  Mutisia)  or  more  often  a  helix  narrowing  conically 
upwards  (as  in  Cucurbitaceae,  Passifloreae,  &c.),  in  which  state  they  then  dry  up  and 
become  woody. 


*  This  and  what  follows  is  from  Darwin,  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants  (1875), 
p.  171  et  seq. 
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These  processes  must  however  be  considered  as  abnormal,  the  tendrils  having 
failed  of  perfonning'  their  purpose  of  coming  into  contact,  by  means  of  Iheir  revolving 
nutation,  with  a  support  during  the  period  tbat  they  are  sensitive  and  still  in  a  grow- 
ing State.  If  this  contact  takes  place  on  the  sensitive  side,  a  curvature  arises  at  the 
•pOt,  and  the  tendril  clings  to  the  support;  fresh  sensitive  spots  are  thus  constantly 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  the  free  apex  twines  firmly  round  the  support 
In  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  coils  (Fig.  487).  The  neater  the  spot  where 
contact  first  takes  place  to  the  base  of  the 
tendril  the  larger  are  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions round  the  support,  and  the  stronger  the 
attachment ;  chough  even  a  small  number  of 
coib  is  sufficient  to  attach  it  with  con- 
siderable force.  The  portion  of  the  tendril 
between  its  base  and  the  point  of  attachment 
is  obviously  unable  to  twine  round  the  support 
Uke  the  free  apex ;  and  therefore  the  irritation 
caused  by  the  contact  extending  to  the  portion 
tbat  is  not  in  contact  produces  a  different  form 
of  curvature,  consisting  in  a  rolling  up  of  this 
portion  into  the  form  of  a  corkscrew,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  487  u,  w,  uf.  This  coiling  is  similar  to 
tbat  already  mentioned  as  taking  place  of  its 
own  a<^rd  in  many  tendrils  which  do  not  take 
bold  of  a  support,  especially  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  under  or  dorsal  side  of  the 
tendril  is  always  the  concave  one ;  but  it  differs 
from  a  spontaneous  coiling  in  being  always  the 
result  of  irritation,  occurring  invariably  when 
tendrils  take  hold  of  a  support,  and  also  in 
taking  place  some  time  (half  a  day  to  a  day) 
after  the  attachment,  at  a  time  when  the  tendril 
is  still  perfectly  sensitive  and  growing  rapidly 
in  length ;  while  the  spontaneous  coiling  occurs 
only  with  the  cessation  of  growth  and  of  irri- 
tability. The  coiling  which  is  the  result  of  the 
irritation  caused  by  contact  also  takes  place 

much  more  rapidly  than  that  which  is  sponta-  _^ 

neons;  both  can  be  readily  observed  by  noticing  imnchs;  ■■'ih^  iin..poii.!irrcihedi«ciin.ofite 
older  tendrils  which  are  still  straight  and  have 

not  attached  themselves,  and  younger  ones  on  the  same  shoot  that  are  attached  and 
already  coiled  up.  The  coiling  of  tendrik  attached  to  supports  is  therefore  a  result 
of  stimulation  in  the  same  sense  as  the  twining  of  the  free  portion  round  a  support ; 
and  it  is  only  the  physical  impossibility  of  also  twining  round  the  support  that  forces 
the  portion  of  the  tendril  between  its  base  and  the  support  to  coil  up  like  a  cork- 
screw. The  coiling  of  this  intermediate  portion,  like  the  curvature  of  a  longer  piece 
of  a  tendril  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  a  single  point,  is  a  proof  that  the  local 
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irritation  is  communicated  along  the  tendril.  The  whole  consequence  of  irritation 
does  not  however  end  with  these  phenomena ;  for  tendrils  that  are  fixed  to  a  sup- 
port also  increase  subsequently  in  thickness,  sometimes  very  considerably,  like  the 
petioles  of  Solatium  jasminotdes  ;  they  become  woody,  and  have  a  longer  term  of  Kfc 
than  those  which  have  coiled  spontaneously,  or  generally  than  those  that  have  not 
attached  themselves. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  which  attached  tendrils  differ  from  those  that 
have  coiled  spontaneously.  In  the  latter  all  the  coils  of  the  spiral  run  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  those  of  a  tendril  attached  to  a  support  have,  on  the  contrary,  points  (Fig.  487, 
w,  w')  at  which  the  direction  changes ;  between  any  two  of  these  points  is  a  number 
of  coils  in  the  same  direction,  those  beyond  them  being  in  the  opposite  direction;  in 
long  tendrils  with  close  coils  there  are  often  as  many  as  five  or  six  of  these  points. 
Darwin  has  already  shown  that  this  is  no  special  property  of  tendrils,  and  still  less 
a  specific  result  of  irritation,  but  is  rather  a  physical  necessity;  for  if  a  body  which 
coils  up  is  fixed  at  both  ends  so  that  no  twisting  can  take  place  at  either  end,  the 
coils  must  necessarily  be  produced  in  opposite  directions  in  order  that  the  torsions 
which  are  unavoidably  produced  may  counterbalance  one  another.  This  behavioor 
of  fixed  tendrils  can  be  imitated  by  cementing  a  narrow  stretched  strip  of  india- 
rubber  firmly  along  another  strip  which  is  not  stretched,  and  then  releasing  the 
former ;  it  contracts  and  forms  the  inside  of  a  spiral,  the  outer  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  strip  that  is  not  stretched.  If  the  double  strip  is  held  at  each  end 
and  first  stretched  out  straight  and  then  relaxed,  coils  will  be  produced,  some  to  the 
right,  others  to  the  left,  as  in  a  tendril.  If  one  end  is  now  let  go,  the  strip  will  twist 
itself  anew  into  a  spiral. 

Since  all  the  movements  of  tendrils  that  have  been  described  are  .the  result  of 
growth,  they  take  place  only  when  the  external  conditions  of  growth  are  favourable, 
and  the  more  energetically  the  more  favourable  they  are ;  this  is  the  case  when  food 
is  abundant,  temperature  high,  and  the  plant  contains  abundance  of  sap,  the  result 
of  a  copious  supply  of  water  combined  with  small  loss  by  transpiration.  Under 
these  conditions  tendrils  can,  as  I  have  shown,  carry  on  their  nutation  and  sensitive 
movements  even  in  the  dark,  and  can  twine  and  coil  round  supports.  An  instance 
is  afforded  by  plants  of  Cucurhita  Pepo^  the  upper  parts  of  which  are  grown  in  a 
dark  vessel,  and  which  are  nourished  by  green  leaves  exposed  to  light. 

As  regards  the  mechanism  of  the  curvatures  caused  by  contact,  as  well  as  the 
coiling  of  free  tendrils,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  processes 
of  growth  and  of  its  alteration  by  transverse  pressure  on  the  side  which  is  growing 
less  rapidly.  The  tendrils  are  only  sensitive  to  contact  or  pressure  so  long  as  they 
are  in  a  growing  state.  A  curvature  due  to  irritation  may  be  effaced  during  growth, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  curvature  of  growing  shoots  caused  by  concussion ;  but 
if  the  irritation  from  the  support  lasts  for  a  longer  time  and  a  coiling  takes  place, 
the  difference  in  length  between  the  convex  and  concave  surfaces  becomes  per- 
manent. The  cells  of  the  convex  are  longer  than  those  of  the  concave  surface  (as 
in  roots  which  have  curved  downwards  or  nodes  of  Grasses  which  have  curved 
upwards);  in  thick  tendrils  which  coil  round  slender  supports  the  difference  in 
length  is  so  great  that  it  strikes  the  eye  at  once  without  measuring.  De  Vries's 
recent  experiments  on  tendrils  that  have  not  yet  coiled,  which  he  marked  with  trans- 
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verse  streaks  and  measured  after  they  had  coiled,  show  that  the  growth  of  the  con- 
vex surface  is  more  considerable,  that  of  the  concave  surface  less  so  than  in  the 
portions  of  the  same  tendril  that  have  remained  straight  above  and  below  the  curved 
part.  A  tendril  of  Cucurhiia  Pepo  twined  round  a  support  1*2  mm.  thick;  after  the 
curvature  was  complete,  the  increment  of  the  curved  part  for  each  millimetre  of 
original  length  was  1*4  mm.  on  the  convex  surface,  while  on  the  concave  surface 
it  was  only  cimm.;  the  mean  increment  on  both  surfaces  in  the  portion  that 
remained  straight  amounted  to  0*2  mm.  If  the  growth  which  takes  place  in  the 
entire  tendril  at  the  time  of  contact  with  a  support  is  small,  a  considerable  accelera- 
tion occurs  on  the  convex  surface,  but  in  general  there  is  no  elongation  on  the 
concave  surface,  or  there  may  even  be  a  contraction ;  in  the  case  of  a  tendril  of 
Cucurbiia  this  contraction  amounted  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  original  length. 

Similar  alterations  in  the  length  of  the  convex  and  concave  surfaces  are  observ- 
able in  the  spontaneous  coiling  of  free,  as  well  as  in  the  coiled  portion  of  attached 
tendrils  between  the  base  and  the  point  of  attachment;  and  since  in  these  cases 
the  amount  of  growth  which  takes  place  in  the  entire  tendril  is  usually  small  a  short 
time  previously,  the  contraction  of  the  concave  surface  is,  according  to  de  Vries,  a 
very  common  phenomenon. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  these  phenomena  and  from  others  not 
described  here  is  that  the  growth  of  the  surface  not  in  contact  is  first  of  all  increased 
by  the  pressure  of  the  support;  the  support  presses'  the  surface  that  is  in  contact, 
and  the  pressure  which  the  concave  surface  undergoes  arrests  its  growth,  or  even 
causes  a  contraction  in  it.  It  seems  probable  that  a  relaxation  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  surface  in  contact  (by  giving  off  water  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  sur- 
£u:e)  and  a  consequent  elastic  contraction  of  its  cell-walls  contribute  to  this  result ; 
at  least  this  seems  the  only  explanation  of  the  contraction  of  the  surface  in  contact 
in  the  case  of  tendrils  the  growth  of  which  has  already  become  slow.  We  have 
however  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  slight  pressure  of  a  light 
thread  or  that  of  the  revolving  tendril  on  a  support  causes  this  alteration  of  growth 
not  only  at  the  point  of  contact,  but  along  the  entire  tendril. 

The  only  cause  of  the  spontaneous  coiling  of  tendrils  when  not  fixed  to  a  sup- 
port is  that  the  upper  surface  continues  to  lengthen  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  growth  of  the  under  surface  has  ceased.  The  cells  of  the  growing  upper  sur- 
face probably  withdraw  from  those  of  the  under  surface  a  portion  of  their  water  (as 
the  inner  layers  of  the  pith  from  the  outer  layers,  see  p.  805),  which  causes  the 
latter  to  become  shorter,  and  the  former  to  become  longer. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  numerous  questions  of  a  purely  mechanical 
character  connected  with  the  curving  of  tendrils,  it  may  at  least  be  explained  why 
thick  tendrils  are  unable  to  twine  round  very  slender  supports.  If  two  tendrils  are 
compared  one  of  which  twines  round  a  slender,  the  other  round  a  thicker  support,  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  former  the  proportional  difference  in  length  of  the  outer  and 
inner  sides  must  be  greater  than  in  the  latter.  If  a  thick  and  a  slender  tendril  twining 
round  supports  of  equal  thickness  are  compared,  the  proportionate  difference  in 
length  of  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  will  be  greater  in  the  former  than  the  latter  case; 
and  if  the  support  is  supposed  to  decrease  constantly  in  thickness,  the  difference  will 
increase  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  the  thick  than  in  that  of  the  slender  tendril,  and 
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the  question  arises  whether  the  difference  in  growth  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  tendril 
can  reach  to  any  given  amount  or  not  The  difference  in  length  between  the  two 
surfaces  caused  by  unequal  growth  has,  in  fact,  a  limit,  as  is  shown  by  experiment 
The  slender  tendrils  of  Passiflora  gracilis  twine  firmly  round  threads  of  silk ;  the 
thick  tendrils  of  the  Vine  on  the  other  hand  twine  only  round  supports  which  are  at 
least  from  2  to  3  mm.  thick.  The  most  strongly  curved  tendril  of  a  Vine  which 
I  could  find  had  twined  firmly  round  a  support  3*5  mm.  thick,  and  in  a  nearly  circular 
coil ;  the  mean  thickness  of  the  tendril  at  this  spot  was  3  nmi.  The  concave  surface 
of  a  coil  was  nearly  11  mm.,  the  convex  outer  surface  nearly  29  mm.  long,  the 
proportionate  length  of  the  two  surfaces  therefore  neariy  as  i  :  2*6.  If  this  tendril 
3  mm.  thick  were  forced  to  twine  round  a  support  only  0*5  mnu  in  thickness,  an 
almost  circular  coil  would  have  on  the  concave  surface  a  length  of  i'6mm.,  on  the 
convex  surface  a  length  of  20*4  mm. ;  the  relative  length  of  the  two  surfaces  would 
therefore  be  as  i  :  13;  and  it  does  not  seem  possible  for  growth  to  cause  so  great 
a  difference  in  length  between  the  two  surfaces  of  a  tendril.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  problem  were  to  cause  a  tendril  05 mm.  thick  to  twine  firmly  round  a  support 
of  the  same  thickness  in  nearly  circular  coils,  it  would  only  be  necessary  that 
the  inside  of  a  coil  should  be  i'6  mm.,  the  outside  4*7  mm.  long,  or  that  the  pro- 
portion between  the  two  surfaces  should  be  as  i  :  3. 

In  order  for  a  tendril  to  attach  itself  firmly  to  a  support,  it  is  not  suflScient  that 
its  coils  should  merely  be  in  contact  with  it ;  they  must  be  firmly  appressed  to  it 
That  this  is  actually  the  case  is  seen  when  a  tendril  is  made  to  twine  round  a  smooth 
support,  and  the  support  is  then  withdrawn ;  when,  as  de  Vries  has  shown,  the  coils 
become  at  once  narrower  and  increase  in  number.  This  fact  shows  also  that  a 
tendril  which  is  irritated  by  contact  with  a  support  endeavours  to  form  coils  the 
radius  of  whose  curvature  is  less  than  that  of  the  support,  provided  the  support 
is  not  too  slender  nor  the  tendril  too  thick. 

The  cases  are  very  instructive,  in  reference  to  the  pressure  which  the  coils  of 
tendrils  exercise  on  their  supports,  where  leaves  are  embraced  by  strong  tendrils,  and 
are  folded  and  compressed  by  them. 

What  has  now  been  said  is  merely  intended  to  draw  attention  to  the  more  important 
mechanical  principles  which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  twining  of  tendrils. 
The  biology  of  climbing  plants  and  of  those  furnished  with  tendrils,  so  fertile  in  extra- 
ordinary adaptations,  cannot  be  gone  into  in  detail.  On  this  subject  the  reader  will 
find  in  Darwin's  treatise  quoted  above  a  mass  of  beautiful  observations  most  admirably 
described. 

Since  the  physiological  function  of  tendrils  is  to  take  hold  of  supports  (generally 
other  plants)  in  order  to  allow  the  slender-stemmed  plant  which  is  furnished  with  them 
to  climb  up,  the  point  of  greatest  importance  is  for  the  tendril  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  support.  This  is  usually  effected  with  extraordinary  perfection  by  the 
revolving  nutation  not  only  of  the  tendril  itself  but  also  of  the  apex  of  the  shoot  that 
bears  it  at  the  time  when  it  is  sensitive,  thus  causing  every  object  anywhere  within  reach 
of  the  tendril  which  could  be  used  as  a  support  to  be  brought  almost  inevitably  into 
contact  with  it.  The  apex  of  the  shoot  which  bears  the  tendril  usually  describes  an 
ascending  elliptic  helix,  the  revolution  being  completed  in  from  one  to  five  hours.  As  in 
the  case  of  twining  stems,  a  strong  positive  heliotropism  would  be  injurious,  as  it  would 
often  carry  the  tendril  away  from  the  supports.  Some  tendrils  appear  in  fact  to  be 
not  heliotropic  (those  of  Pisum  according  to  Darwin),  in  others  a  weak  positive  helio- 
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tropism  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  revolving  nutation  takes  place  more  quickly 
towards  the  Ught  than  away  from  it.  Some  tendrils,  strikingly  those  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper  and  Bignoma  capreolatoy  have  the  remarkable  power  of  developing  broad  discs 
at  the  end  of  their  branches  when  they  remain  in  contact  for  some  time  with  hard 
bodies,  which  attach  themselves  like  cupping  glasses  to  rough  surfaces,  and  enable  the 
plant  to  climb  up  vertical  walls  when  it  finds  no  slender  support  round  which  it  can  coil. 
In  this  case  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  tendril  should  turn  towards  the  wall  which 
serves  as  its  support  in  order  to  become  attached  to  it,  and  this  is  effected  by  negative 
heliotropism,  which  causes  the  tendril  to  approach  the  wall  shaded  by  foliage,  where  it 
now  performs  its  revolving  movements  of  nutations-one  might  almost  say  its  groping 
movements — creeps  along  the  surface,  finds  out  the  crevices  and  depressions,  and 
developes  its  adhesive  discs. 

Sect.  26.— Movements  of  growing  Leayes  and  Floral  Organs  produced 
by  variations  of  Light  and  of  Temperature  ^  In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  movements  of  curvature  of  growing  organs  which 
take  place  when  the  external  conditions  are  constant,  movements  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  side  of  the  organ  under 
the  action  of  purely  internal  causes.  These  movements  were  termed  *  spontaneous 
nutations.'  Amongst  the  organs  endowed  with  spontaneous  nutation  we  found  that 
tendrils  are  peculiar  in  being  sensitive  to  contact  on  one  side  and  in  that  the  slight 
pressure  of  the  support  induces  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  free  surface,  and  a  much 
less  rapid  growth  of  the  surface  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Many  growing  foliage- 
leaves  and  floral  organs,  possessing,  like  tendrils,  a  bilateral  organisation,  are  stimu- 
hited  to  curve  by  variations  of  temperature  or  of  the  intensity  of  light,  the  growth  of 
one  side  or  the  other  being  either  accelerated  or  retarded. 

It  is  not  all  growing  leaves  and  flowers  that  are  sensitive  to  these  meteorological 
influences;  among  plants  which  are  very  closely  allied  some  do  and  some  do  not 
possess  this  property.  Pfeffer  mentions,  as  examples  of  sensitive  growing  leaves,  in 
addition  to  the  very  sensitive  leaves  of  Impatims  nolitangere,  those  of  Chenopodieae, 
Atripliceae,  Solaneae,  Mimulus  tigrinus,  Mirahilis  Jalapa,  of  species  of  Stlene  and 
Alsine,  and  of  many  Compositae ;  to  this  list  Batalin  adds  Malva  roiundi/blia,  (Eno- 
thera  sp.^  Poriulcuca  oleracea^  Linum  grandiflorum^  SUllaria  media,  Gnaphalium  uh'gi- 
nosum,  various  species  of  Polygonum,  Senecto  vulgaris,  Sida  Napica,  Rumeax  Hydrola' 
paihum,  IpomcBa  purpurea,  and  Brassica  oleracea,  and  doubtless  further  investigation 
will  increase  the  number.  The  movements  of  these  leaves  are  not  eflfected  by  means 
of  special  organs,  but  it  is  the  petiole  or  the  lower  part  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaf 
which  curves,  under  the  meteoric  influences,  upwards  or  downwards  accordingly  as 
the  growth  in  length  of  the  upper  or  of  the  lower  surface  has  been  accelerated  by 
them.  The  mode  of  antagonism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  bilateral  organ  is  different 
in  different  species:  in  some  the  leaves  are  raised  at  night,  as  in  Chenopodium, 
Brassica,  Polygonum  aviculare,  Slellaria,  Linum,  in  others  the  leaves  fall,  as  in 


*  Pfeffer,  Physiologische  Untersuchungen,  Leipzig  1873.  and  Sitzungsbcr.  der  Ges.  zur  Before], 
der  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1873. — Batalin,  Flora,  1873. 

l^PfefTer,  Die  Periodischcn  Bcwegungen  der  Blattorgane,  1875. — Darwin,  Movements  of  Plants. 
— Wiesner,  Die  heliotropische  Erscheinungen.  II.] 

In  these  works  full  references  are  given  to  the  older  literature  of  the  subject. 
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various  species  of  Impatiem^  in  Polygonum  Comjohmlus^  and  in  Sida  NafKea,  The 
amplitude  of  these  curvatures  which  follow  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  appears  to 
increase  and  diminish  with  the  increase  and  the  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  growth. 
'  In  young  leaves,'  says  Batalin,  *  the  curvatures  are  the  greatest,  and  in  Chenopodium 
and  SUllaria,  for  example,  they  go  so  far  that  at  night  the  young  leaves  close 
to  form  very  large  buds :  the  older  leaves  curve  but  litde,  the  oldest  not  at  alL' 

Among  floral  organs  it  is  more  especially  the  movements  of  the  petals  and  of 
the  tubes  of  gamopetalous  flowers  which  have  attracted  attention;  no  movements 
which  could  be  included  in  this  category  are  known  to  occur  in  stamens  or  styles. 
The  movement  consists  in  the  curvature  of  the  petal  or  of  the  segment  of  a  corolla 
outwards  at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  inwards  at  others,  in  such  a  way  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  the  flower  opens  and  shuts  once  in  a  day.  The  opening  occurs 
usually  in  the  morning  or  during  the  day  when  the  intensity  of  light  and  the  tem- 
perature are  increasing,  the  closing  towards  evening  when  light  and  heat  are  diminish- 
ing, although  the  contrary  is  sometimes  the  case.  In  the  Compositae  the  movements 
of  the  individual  flowers  effect  not  so  much  their  own  opening  and  closing  as  that  of 
the  whole  capitulum. 

Among  the  very  numerous  instances  of  motile  flowers  the  following  have  been 
more  particularly  investigated:  Crocus,  Tultpa^  Colchicum,  Ornithogalum^  Ammmu^ 
Ranunculus^  NymphcM^  Malope^  many  Compositae,  especially  Taraxacum^  Leoniodon^ 
Scorzonera,  Hieracium^  Calendula^  Venidium^  Bdlis^  &c. 

As  in  the  case  of  leaves  so  here  there  are  no  special  motile  organs,  but  certain 
parts  of  the  corolla  continue  to  grow  for  a  considerable  time  and  are  stimulated  by 
meteoric  influences  to  a  more  rapid  growth  either  of  their  upper  or  their  under 
surface  (or  internal  and  external),  which  effects  the  opening  or  closing  of  the 
flower.  The  region  of  curvature  usually  lies  in  the  basal  half  of  petals,  but  in  Oxalis 
rosea  in  the  upper  half.  Among  the  Compositae  with  ligulate  corollas  there  arc 
some  in  which  the  motile  zone  lies  immediately  above  the  tube  at  the  base  of  the 
ligulate  corolla  ( Ventdium,  Bellis,  Calendula)^  whilst  in  others,  such  as  Taraxacum^ 
Leoniodon,  &c.,  the  tube  itself  undergoes  curvature ;  in  both  cases  the  centre  of  the 
capitulum  is  the  centre  of  the  movements  which  take  place  inwards  or  outwards 
along  radii  proceeding  from  it. 

All  the  movements  which  are  now  under  consideration  agree  in  this  respect, 
that  the  plane  of  curvature  of  the  organ  (leaf,  petal,  tube)  coincides  with  its  median 
plane,  which  is  also  the  plane  of  symmetry,  since  it  is  the  two  sides  of  the  organ 
which  are  different,  that  is  the  anterior  and  the  posterior,  which  produce  the  cur\'a- 
tures  in  consequence  of  the  different  way  in  which  they  react  to  the  influence 
exercised  upon  them  by  variations  of  light  and  of  temperature. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  an  account  of  the  mechanism  of  the  movements 
produced  by  variations  of  light  and  of  temperature,  taken  from  the  exhaustive 
researches  of  Pfeffer  with  some  additions  from  Batalin. 

1 .  The  movements  which  are  now  under  consideration  differ  from  the  periodical 
movements  and  the  movements  due  to  stimulation  which  are  manifested  by  leaves 
possessing  motile  organs,  in  that  they  only  take  place  so  long  as  growth  continues, 
and  that  they  cease  with  it. 

2.  The}  are  effected  in  consequence  of  a  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  internal 
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(upper)  surface  of  the  organ  due  to  an  increase,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  tempera- 
ture or  of  the  intensity  of  light ;  when  the  temperature  and  the  intensity  of  light  are 
diminishing  the  growth  of  the  external  surface  is  greater  than  that  of  the  internal. 
In  the  former. case  the  curvature  is  convex  inwards  (opening),  in  the  latter  it  is 
convex  outwards  (closing  *).  This  is  of  course  only  the  case  when  the  diurnal  condi- 
tion of  the  organ  is  the  open  one ;  when  the  contrary  is  the  case  the  meteoric 
influences  affect  the  internal  and  external  surfaces  in  just  the  opposite  way. 

3.  The  curvature  of  the  growing  organs  which  are  sensitive  to  meteoric  in- 
fluences is  not  effected  like  that  of  fully-developed  motile  organs  by  an  alternating 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  tissue,  but  by  an  alternating  more  vigorous  growth 
of  one  side  and  then  of  the  other,  so  that  the  organ,  whilst  making  these  move- 
ments, continues  to  increase  in  length.  This  by  no  means  excludes  the  possibility 
of  a  slight  shortening  of  the  concave  side  occurring  temporarily  just  as  in  the  case  of 
growing  tendrils  and  of  geotropically  curved  stems  and  nodes  of  Grasses. 

4.  Many  of  the  organs  now  under  consideration  are  especially  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature,  others  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light.  Many 
are  affected  by  very  slight  variations,  others  are  less  sensitive,  and  thus  form  a 
connection  with  those  leaves  and  flowers  which  exhibit  no  such  movements.  In 
many  cases  each  variation  of  temperature  or  of  light  has  an  immediate  effect,  in 
other  cases  the  effect  is  produced  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time  since 
the  last  movement 

5.  From  the  various  differences  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  it 
becomes  evident  why  certain  flowers  (and  leaves)  open  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  others  only  later  in  the  day;  and  why  it  is  that  some  are  affected  by  every 
change  of  weather,  whereas  others  complete  their  daily  period  with  great  exactitude. 

If  we  ask,  finally,  what  the  biological  meaning  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
in  the  economy  of  the  plant,  it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  give  any  satisfactory  answer 
in  so  far  as  leaves  are  concerned  *.  The  opening  and  closing  of  flowers,  however, 
has  an  obvious  connection  with  the  process  of  pollination ' ;  the  flowers  which  are 
open  by  day  are  visited  by  the  winged  insects  which  effect  pollination,  and  their 
closure  in  the  evening,  or  during  cold  damp  weather  during  the  day,  serves  as 
a  protection  to  the  pollen  in  the  anthers.  Like  many  similar  useful  adaptations, 
these  can  be  readily  explained  on  the  Darwinian  theory,  since  they  depend  upon 
the  further  development  of  properties  which  belong  also  to  allied  plants  but  are  less 
developed  in  them,  and  are  not  accompanied  in  them  by  corresponding  collateral 
arrangements. 

*  In  order  to  be  able  to  apply  the  expressions  *  opening*  and  *  shutting*  to  foliage-leaves  these 
oigans  may  be  regarded  as  standing  on  a  short  axis  or  even  as  being  in  the  bud. 

'  [Darwin  includes  these  movements  of  leaves,  as  well  as  those  described  in  the  next  chapter, 
under  the  head  of  nyctitropic  or  sleep-movements.  The  object  of  the  closing  up  of  the  leaves  at 
Digbt  is,  he  believes,  to  diminish  the  radiation  from  them  and  thus  to  prevent  injury  due  to  an 
excessive  fall  of  their  temperature.  In  addition  to  the  nightly  sleep  there  is  a  diurnal  sleep  {Para- 
keiioiropism  of  Darwin),  in  which  the  leaves  present  their  margins  to  the  incident  light ;  the  object 
of  this  is  to  protect  their  chlorophyll  from  the  action  of  too  intense  light.  ^See  Darwin,  Move- 
ments of  Plants,  p.  445. — Wiesner,  Die  naturlichen  Einrichtungen  zura  Schutze  des  Chlorophylls, 
Wien  1876. — Stahl,  Ueb.  sogennante  Compasspflanzen,  Jena  i83i).] 

*  [On  the  protection  of  the  pollen  from  the  influence  of  the  weather,  see  Kemer,  Die  Schutz- 
mittel  des  Pollens  gegen  die  Nachtheilc  vorzeitiger  Dislocation  und  Befeuchtung,  Innsbruck  1873.] 
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[a)  The  most  important  result  of  Pfeffer's  researches  Is  doubtless  ihe  estaUUdB^ 
of  the  fact  that  thtse  movements  depend  not  upon  alternate  expansion  and  cuntiafTiofl 
of  the  tissue,  as  was  formerly  thought,  but  upon  modifications  of  growth.  We  mM 
therefore  distinguish  between  these  movements  and  tho%  of  spiccial  organs  which  in 
no  longer  growing,  and  we  may  classify  the  former  along  with  heliotropic  and  seolropc 
curvatures  and  with  Ihe  movements  of  tendrils.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgottes  thit 
all  those  external  and  internal  conditions  which  increase  or  diminish  the  turgeMr«iic«  (^ 
the  tissues  must  also  accelerate  or  retard  growth ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  same  caasa 
which  modify  the  state  of  tension  of  a  fully- developed  ot^n  may  also  modi^  the  groiik 
of  organs  which  are  still  growing.  If  this  takes  place  to  a  diifering  extent  in  the  two 
sides  of  a  bilateral  organ,  movements  produced  by  growth  will  be  exhibited.  It  mi^ 
be  suggested  that  all  the  movements  of  curvature  treated  of  in  this  and  in  the  U- 
luwing  chapter  should  be  considered  together.  I  quite  agree  with  this  suggcsticn  » 
far  as  it  goes,  but  an  account  contained  in  a  tent-book  must  possess  cicameia  ud 
precision,  above  all  things,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  the  prtsat 
incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  movements  of  curvature,  these  objects  will  tc 
best  attained  if  those  movements  which  are  results  of  growth  be  sharply  separated  friui 
those  which  are  independent  of  growth. 

{b)  As  regards  Lea-vet  the  following  maybe  appended  to  the  account  previoustr|iR«. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  that  each  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the  Icam  rf 
Cbtnopodiam  album  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  length,  Batalin  fixed  a  sliawMi* 
or  eight  centimetres  long  as  an  indicator  to  the  base  of  the  lamina  of  a  leaf  attadwdU 
a  stem  which  had  ceased  to  grow;  the  indicator  projected  laterally  from  the  leaf  ladlB 
luovements  were  recorded  by  a  tracing  made  by  its  free  end  upon  a  surface  of  woMd 
pafter.  It  became  apparent  that  the  curves  described  by  the  point  of  the  indicator  nr- 
responding  to  each  upward  and  downward  movement  did  not  coincide,  but  fermfd  * 
zigzag  line  tending  away  from  the  stem. 

According  to  Pfelfer,  the  leaves  of  Impaliriu,  Cbtnopodium,  Nicotuma,  and  JT^om 
exhibit,  when  in  continuous  darkness,  a  movement  resembling  that  of  the  ordimu-f  diii 
period,  but  this  periodic  movement  does  not  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  tl* 
circumstance  that  the  movement  takes  place,  under  these  conditions,  with  the  swt 
intervals  of  time  as  in  the  ordinary  period  when  the  plant  is  exposed  to  the  jHctm- 
tion  of  day  and  night,  opposes  the  assumption  that  the  movement  is  due  entirrlj  at 
internal  causes,  that  is,  that  there  is  any  'independent  periodicity.'  On  the  eealrtn, 
Pfeflcr  is  inclined  to  assume  that  we  have  in  this  an  instance  of  persistent  effect  vbnrb; 
those  movements  are  produced  in  total  darkness  which  had  been  previously  bron^ 
about  by  the  daily  alternation  of  light  and  darkness.  These  movements,  producnl  ^! 
persistence  of  effect,  are  accompanied  by  the  gronlh  of  a  particular  side  at  a  pariirtjt 
hour.  It  is  not  certain  if,  in  addition  to  this,  spontaneous  nutations  take  place  at  ibow 
intervals  of  time. 

From  Pfcffer's  manuscript  I  take  the  following.  When  motile  leaves  are  plvrd  " 
the  dark  an  acceleration  of  the  growth  of  both  sides  Is  the  result,  just  as  fR^" 
turgcscence  and  tension  of  the  tissues  is  produced  in  the  motile  organs  of  Imtcs  ibci 
have  ceased  to  grow  (Mimoia,  Papilionacex). 

A  slight  shortening  of  the  side  which  is  becoming  concave  may  occur,  as  ia  Ibc  CM 
of  the  geotropic  curvature  of  the  nodes  of  Grasses  and  of  the  curvature  of  M^nMrf 
tendrils. 

The  property  in  virtue  of  which  the  leaves  respond  by  an  accelcratiun  <rf  re*** 
to  exposure  to  darkness  is  gained  by  previous  exposure  to  li^t,  but  quite  l«*JW* 
dently  of  assimilation.  Leaves  o(  Imjiatieni  nelitangere  make  a  distinct  nattveOMatv^ 
replaced  tn  darkness  after  an  exposure  of  live  minutes  to  light,  and  aAer  an  dp'V' 
ten  minutes  (he  movement  is  well-marked.  Growth  is  accelerated  whcD  the  fM  * 
^placed  in  darkness  and  takes  place  with  greater  rapidity  than  if  tli«  pbnt  laJ  n 
— 'inuously  in  the  dark.   The  leaves  of  other  plants  l£;f;»Jtir^Mt,C 
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be  exposed  to  light  for  a  longer  time  in  order  that  a  movement  may  take  place  when 
they  are  again  in  darkness.  Each  movement  produced  by  darkness  is  followed  by  a  kind 
of  rebound ;  thus  the  downward  curvature  of  the  leaf  of  Impatieru  is  followed  by  a  rise. 
The  rise  takes  place  more  quickly  in  the  light. 

The  rigidity  of  the  leaves  of  Impatieru  is  not  materially  affected  by  their  assuming  the 
nocturnal  position. 

A  rise  of  temperature  at  3  a.m.  distinctly  accelerated  the  assumption  of  the  diurnal 
position  by  the  leaves  of  Impat'um^  but  it  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  other 
meteoricaUy  sensitive  leaves  (Cbenopodium). 

(e)  Flowers  (a).  Pfeffer  made  measurements  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  growth 
during  curvature  upon  flowers  which  perform  movements  at  all  times  in  consequence 
of  slight  changes  of  temperature  (see  infra).  He  found  the  Crocus  (yemus  and  luteus) 
to  be  especially  adapted  for  this  purpose.  In  this  flower  the  zone  of  curvature  of  the 
she  segments  of  the  perianth  lies  above  their  separation  from  the  tube,  and  occupies 
from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  each  segment  of  the  perianth.  A  portion  of  this  zone 
about  3  mm.  in  length  is  especially  capable  of  curvature,  and  upwards  and  downwards 
from  this  the  capacity  gradually  diminishes.  Black  marks  were  made  upon  the  most 
motile  portions  to  serve  as  a  means  of  measurement.  The  measurements  were  made 
with  a  magnifying  power  of  eighty  diameters.  One  division  of  the  micrometer  eye-piece 
was  equivalent  to  0*0076  mm.    The  following  table  may  serve  as  an  illustration :  •- 

Crocus  tfernus. 
Lengths  of  the  marked  portion. 

On  the  external  surface. 

Closed,  Open, 

a  14  divisions.  214  divisions. 


ai7 

M 

218 

»9 

187 

»» 

188 

>» 

309-5 

ii 

aio 

>» 

196 

M 

1-96 
On  the  internal  surface. 

» 

a  14-5 

M 

220 

>» 

181 

» 

185 

If 

ao8 

)} 

210-5 

ii 

205 

» 

312 

9i 

191-5 

ii 

196-5 

if 

In  the  closed  position,  the  portion  measured  was  nearly  straight;  in  the  open  position, 
it  was  concave  outwards,  the  curvature  having  a  radius  of  from  15  to  30  mm. 

These  and  other  measurements  made  upon  Tulipa,  Oxalis,  Jaraxacuntf  Leontodon,  and 
Femulium  show  that  the  side  towards  which  the  movement  takes  place  undergoes  no 
perceptible  elongation,  whilst  the  other  side  increases  considerably  in  length. 

It  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  Crocus^  to  remove  the  epidermis  of  one  side  and  to 
determine  that  the  same  movements  are  effected  as  before  in  consequence  of  varia- 
tions of  temperature.  This  took  place  even  when  the  epidermis  of  both  sides  was 
removed.  The  negative  tension  and  the  elasticity  of  the  epidermis  therefore  play 
but  an  unimportant  part  in  producing  the  movement. 

The  growth  of  the  motile  zone  is  by  no  means  at  a  standstill  when  the  flowers 
are  not  performing  any  movements;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  continuing  slowly  and 
uniformly  in  the  two  antagonistic  halves,  and  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated  in  either 
half  at  any  time  by  a  variation  of  the  temperature  or  of  the  intensity  of  light:  a 
movement  (curvature)  will  of  course  be  the  result. 

ifi)  The  effect  of  Fariatlons  of  temperature  may  become  apparent  at  any  time  in 
many  flowers^  such  as  those  of  Crocus  and  of  TuUpa,      If  they  be  placed  first  in  a  cold 
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and  then  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is  easy  to  observe  that  an  increase  of  temperature 
causes  a  movement  of  opening,  and  a  decrease  a  movement  of  closing.  Pfefier  succeeded 
in  making  a  Crocus  flower  open  and  close  eight  times  in  one  day.  The  opening  is  more 
complete  if  the  flower  has  remained  closed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  vice  veria. 
Particularly  sensitive  Crocus  flowers  will  open  or  close  in  as  few  as  eight  minutes  in 
consequence  of  a  variation  of  temperature  amounting  to  5*  C. :  a  variation  of  from 
13°  to  22"  C.  will  cause  it  in  three  minutes.  Immersion  in  warm  or  cold  water  has 
the  same  efi*ect.  It  is  possible  to  ascertain,  by  appropriate  arrangements,  that  Crocus 
flowers  are  sensitive  to  a  variation  of  0*5°  C.  Flowers  of  Tulips  are  not  so  sensitive, 
but  they  will  react  to  a  variation  of  a**  C.  A  reversed  variation  of  temperature  is  not 
immediately  followed  by  a  reversal  of  the  movement ;  this  continues  for  some  time  before 
it  exhibits  the  effect  of  the  more  recent  stimulus.  The  lower  limit  at  which  variations  of 
temperature  will  still  induce  movements  lies,  for  the  Crocus,  above  8**  C,  according  to 
^feffer.  The  flowers  of  Lecntodon  bojtUis,  Hieracium  'vulgatum,  Scorxonera  bUpamea^  and 
of  OxalU  rosea,  open  between  8°  and  lo**  C,  whilst  between  i"  and  3**  C.  they  remain 
closed  in  the  light. 

When  a  certain  maximum  of  temperature  is  exceeded,  a  partial  closure  of  the  flowers 
of  Croeuj  and  of  Tuiipa  begins,  although  previously  the  opening  had  become  more  com- 
plete with  every  rise  of  temperature.  These  phenomena  are  rendered  intelligible  by 
Sect.  19. 

Pfeffer  mentions,  after  Crocus  and  7ulipa,  the  flowers  of  Adonis  vemalls,  Ormtbogalwn 
umbellatumy  and  Colcb'tcum  autumnaU,  as  being  very  sensitive  to  variations  of  temperature ; 
and  in  a  less  degree  those  of  Ficaria  ranunculoides,  Anemone  nemorosa,  and  Malope  trifiia, 
all  of  which  perform  movements  at  any  time  of  the  day  in  consequence  of  variations 
of  temperature,  the  more  energetically  the  longer  the  period  since  the  last  movement 
This  is  very  evident  in  Nympbaa  alba,  Oxalis  rosea  and  'valdvviana,  Mesembryantbemum 
tricolorum  and  ecbinatum,  and  in  all  motile  flowers  of  Compositz.  When  these  have 
closed  in  the  evening  a  rise  of  temperature  from  10"  to  28°  C.  produces  scarcely 
any  opening;  in  the  morning,  on  the  contrary,  a  rise  of  temperature  causes  them  to 
open  even  in  the  dark. 

(y)  7be  action  of  Light,  Sudden  obscurity  suffices  to  cause  the  closure  of  open 
flowers.  Evident  closing  was  observed  in  Calendula  officinalis,  Leontodon  bastilis,  and 
in  Fenidium  calendulaceum,  when  the  flowers,  which  had  fully  opened  in  difl^ise  daylight, 
were  placed  in  darkness  from  eleven  to  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  the  temperature 
varied  between  n)"  and  20**  C.  In  the  afternoon,  after  longer  exposure  to  light,  the 
closing  consequent  upon  sudden  obscurity  is  more  marked.  It  appears  also  in  the 
case  of  Compositae  and  of  Oxalis,  that  a  sudden  increase  of  the  intensity  of  light 
causes  a  more  vigorous  opening  if  the  flowers  have  been  previously  kept  in  darkness 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  motile  organ  reacts  the  more  vigorously  to  variations 
in  the  intensity  of  light,  as  also  to  variations  of  temperature,  the  longer  the  time  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  last  movement  due  to  a  stimulus  acting  in  the  opposite  direction. 

According  to  Pfeffer,  it  is  only  darkness  which  accelerates  growth ;  but  a  consi- 
derable time  must  elapse  before  the  acceleration  is  perceptible  in  one  (the  inner)  of 
the  two  antagonistic  masses  of  tissue.  At  the  same  time  this  side  becomes  compressed 
by  the  other. 

It  appears  from  Pfeffer's  manuscript  that  as  in  the  case  of  leaves  so  in  flowers  which 
are  motile  and  which  are  sensitive  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light,  a  persistent  effect 
may  be  observed  of  such  a  kind  that  the  daily  periodicity  of  movement  brought  about  by 
the  alternation  of  day  and  night  will  continue  to  be  manifested  for  some  time  in 
continued  darkness.  An  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  ^olpis  barbata.  The  ligulate 
peripheral  flowers  of  Bellis  perennis  curve  outwards  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning  in  August  (at  a  window  facing  south),  and  close  between  ^s^  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  In  obscurity,  the  opening  begins  one  or  two  hours  later,  and  the  closure 
at  night  is  incomplete.     The  flowers  of  Taraxacum  officinale^  Leontodon  bastilis,  and  of 
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Barkbaujia  ruhra,  placed  in  the  dark  towards  evening  and  allowed  to  remain  there, 
only  half-opened  on  the  following  day,  and  remained  partially  open  during  the  night. 
On  the  second  day  the  movements  were  much  feebler.  These  movements  could  not  be 
attributed  to  variations  of  temperature. 

(d)  The  differing  jensibility  of  leaves  to  variations  of  temperature  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  on  the  other,  is  evident  from  Pfeffer's  statements. 
Tlie  flowers  of  Crociu  and  of  TuHpa  which  are  so  very  sensitive  to  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, close  in  consequence  of  sudden  obscurity,  and  open  when  exposed  to  light,  with 
an  energy  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  counteracting  effect  of  a  temperature- 
stimulus.  Considerable  variations  of  temperature  may  however  reverse  the  opening  or 
closing  effected  by  light  or  darkness.  In  Oxaiij,  Nympbtta  alba.  Taraxacum,  and 
Letmtodon  hajtiitj,  however,  the  closing  in  the  evening  cannot  be  prevented  by  a  rise  of 
temperature,  and  a  fall  of  temperature  does  not  arrest  the  opening  in  the  morning. 
But  if  these  flowers  be  kept  in  darkness  during  the  day-time,  they  may  be  made  to  open 
In  the  evening  by  a  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  this  opening 
may  take  place,  that  a  considerable  time  shall  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of 
the  stimulating  effect  of  darkness. 

The  conditions  which  are  here  stated  explain  why  it  is  that  many  flowers  growing 
in  the  open  manifest  an  exact  daily  periodicity,  whereas  others  open  and  close  at  all 
periods  of  the  day  in  consequence  of  sudden  changes  of  the  weather. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  many  flowers  close  in  consequence  of  an  « 

excessive  intensity  of  light,  as  they  do  when  the  heat  is  too  great  Thus  Oxalis 
^Hildhfiana,  Calendula,  Fenidium,  and  others  close  when  direct  sunlight  falls  upon  them. 
However,  it  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  light  or  the  heat  is  the  active  cause. 

(c)  It  is  scarcely  possible  at  present  to  formulate  a  brief  general  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  exhibited  by  leaves  and  flowers  which  are  sensitive  to  the  action  of  meteoric 
influences,  for  we  do  not  fully  understand  the  internal  changes  effected  by  these  stimuli 
nor  the  mutual  relations  of  the  two  antagonistic  halves  of  the  organ.  It  is  important  to 
discover  whether  a  variation  of  temperature  or  of  light  acts  in  each  case  upon  both  the 
antagonistic  halves  in  contrary  ways,  or  if  one  side  only  is  sensitive  undergoing  changes 
which  affect  the  other  side  indirectly,  as  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  sensitive  motile  organs 
of  Mimosez  and  probably  also  in  the  case  of  twining  tendrils. 

As  a  general  result,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  each  variation  of  temperature  and 
of  light  acts  the  more  energetically  as  a  stimulus  the  longer  (within  certain  limits)  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  action  of  the  last  stimulus  in  the  contrary  direction. 
The  matter  may  be  put  thus :  a  diff'erencc,  which  disappears  at  a  later  period,  is  pro- 
duced between  the  upper  and  the  lower  side  of  a  growing  organ  by  each  stimulus  due  to 
temperature  or  to  light ;  the  more  nearly  this  difference  has  disappeared  the  more  easy 
it  is  for  a  fresh  stimulus  to  produce  an  effect,  that  is  to  produce  again  a  difference 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  surface,  or,  in  other  words,  to  cause  a  movement  or 
a  curvature. 


• 


CHAPTER    V. 

PERIODIC  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  MJ 
OF  PLANTS  AND  MOVEMENTS 
ON    IRRITATION. 


Sect,  37.— Introduction'.  The  greater  number  of  fl 
broughl  into  play  during  growth^as  the  curvatures  caused' 
iropism  or  by  the  pressure  of  supports  on  tendrils  and  d 
new  permanent  conditions,  since  it  is  growth  thai  is  modifi 
action  has  been  a  very  transitory  one  that  heliotropic  or  ge( 
of  tendrils  due  to  irritability  can  again  be  effaced  by  furthcg 
processes  the  organ  is  advancing  towards  maturity ;  the  t 
been  effaced  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  stereotyped. 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  the  changes  now  to  b 
place  in  organs  whose  growth  is  completed,  but  whose  stl^ 
to  assume  different  conditions  which  alternate  under  the  j 
internal  causes. 

In  those  movements  which  occur  during  growth  the  1 
concerned  only  so  far  as  any  change  in  it  reacts  on  growth  i 
movements  and  those  due  to  irritation,  on  the  contrary,  de^ 
in  the  tension  of  the  tissues,  which,  in  this  case,  are  fully  t 
organ  has  attained  maturity.  These  alterations  of  the  tenn 
however  induce  new  permanent  conditions,  but  can  be  q 
again  reversed  by  internal  forces,  and  the  previous  condil 
iliere  has  been  no  structural  injury.  j 

Various  objections  might  be  raised  to  the  distinction  1^ 
ments  exhibited  by  growing  organs  and  those  performed 
ceased  to  grow.  It  might  be  argued  that  motile  organs  beg 
perform  movements  whilst  they  are  still  growing.  In  reply 
that  the  motiUly  persists  after  growth  has  ceased,  and  that 
fully  developed,  whereas  the  motility  of  the  organs  considero 
ceases  wiih  growth-  A  possible  objection  is  that  the  motile 
ation  have  not  ceased  to  grow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  i 
especially  irritable  and  in  periodic  movement,  for  they  as 


'  [Pfeffer,  Physiobgische  UnlcnuchnnEen,  :873;  id..  Die  period 
orgnne.  iBjs.— Dsrwin.  Movements  of  Plants.  i88o.] 
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condition,  of  curving  geotropically  and  heliotropically.  I  observed  both  these  sets 
of  phenomena,  for  example,  in  the  motile  organs  of  Phaseo/us,  and  in  the  irritable 
filaments  of  the  Cynareae.  These  heliotropic  and  geotropic  curvatures  are  necessarily 
accompanied  by  growth.  To  meet  this  it  may  be  p>ointed  out,  (i)  that  the  periodic 
movements  and  the  movements  due  to  irritation  which  we  are  now  considering  are 
not  dependent  upon  growth  but  upon  an  alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the 
cells;  (2)  that  there  are  other  organs  which  are  also  capable  of  renewed  growth 
tinder  abnormal  conditions  after  their  growth  under  normal  conditions  has  ceased. 
We  found  this  to  occur  in  the  nodes  of  Grasses.  When  these  have  ceased  to  grow 
in  the  erect  position,  they  exhibit  sharp  geotropic  curvatures  due  to  a  vigorous 
growth  of  the  lower  surface  when  they  are  placed  horizontally.  The  periodically 
motile  and  irritable  organs  evidendy  possess  the  same  property.  They  are  not  only 
irritable  and  periodically  motHe  after  their  growth  under  normal  conditions  has 
ceased,  but  they  are  capable  of  renewed  growth  under  abnormal  conditions.  The 
conditions  are  abnormal  when  light  falls  upon  these  organs  from  one  side  only,  or 
when  they  are  placed  in  an  unusual  position  which  is  more  or  less  nearly  horizontal ; 
then  heliotropism  and  geotropism  are  brought  into  play. 

Now  that  sufiicient  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  distinction  between  organs 
which  are  motile  while  growing  and  organs  which  are  motile  after  they  have  ceased 
to  grow,  the  points  of  resemblance  of  the  two  may  be  considered.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  fact  that  for  each  kind  of  movement  which  is  exhibited  by  the  special 
motile  organs,  a  corresponding  kind  may  be  observed  in  growing  organs.  Thus, 
the  spontaneous  periodic  movements  of  the  former  correspond  to  the  spontaneous 
nutations  of  growing  stems,  leaves,  tendrils,  and  flowers.  The  variations  of  tempe- 
rature and  of  the  intensity  of  light  which  act  as  stimuli  upon  the  former,  by  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  turgescence  of  the  tissues,  also  affect  many  growing  leaves 
and  cause  flowers  to  open  or  shut,  by  accelerating  the  growth  of  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  motile  organs  of  Mimoseae,  Oxalidese,  and  Cynareae,  which  are  sensitive 
to  contact,  correspond  to  the  growing  tendrils  and  roots  which  are  sensitive  to 
pressure. 

This  comparison  tends  to  show  that  the  causes  which  induce  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  cells  of  motile  organs  by  modifying  their  turgidity,  may  also  retard 
or  accelerate  the  growth  of  growing  organs.  The  deeply-seated  connection  be- 
tween these  phenomena  will  become  evident  if  what  was  said  in  Sect.  14  as  to  the 
causes  of  growth  be  compared  with  the  following  account  of  the  causes  of  the 
periodic  movements  and  of  those  due  to  stimulation.  According  to  my  theory,  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  which  the  cell-sap  exercises,  in  consequence  of  its  increase  in 
quantity  by  endosmosis,  upon  the  extensible  cell-wall,  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
growth  of  the  cell ;  fresh  solid  matter  is  deposited  between  the  micellae  of  the 
stretched  cell-wall,  it  therefore  grows,  and  thus  growth  is  a  perpetual  over-stepping 
of  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  the  stretched  cell-wall.  Everything  which  increases  the 
turgescence  of  the  cell  promotes  its  growth,  everything  which  diminishes  the  tur- 
gescence is  prejudicial  to  its  growth.  If  these  effects  are  produced  in  different 
degrees  upon  the  two  sides  of  a  growing  organ,  corresponding  curvatures  will  be 
produced.  If  these  effects  are  produced  in  a  mass  of  tissue  the  cell-walls  of  which 
have  ceased  to  grow  but  are  very  extensible  and  very  perfectly  elastic,  an  increase  of 
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turgidity  will  cause  an  expansion,  a  diminution  of  turgidity  will  cause  a  contraction 
of  the  mass  of  cells,  and  these  changes  in  volume  will  be  accompanied  by  corre- 
sponding curvatures  of  the  organ.  The  conditions  which  modify  the  turgescence  of 
growing  cells  may  be  identical  with  those  which  modify  the  turgidity  of  cells  which 
have  completed  their  growth;  in  the  former  case  every  variation  of  turgescence 
involves  an  alteration  of  the  volume  of  the  cell  which  is  made  permanent  by  growth, 
in  the  latter  case  the  alteration  of  volume  is  only  temporary,  and  can  be  effaced  by  a 
variation  of  the-  turgidity  in  the  opposite  direction.  From  these  considerations  it 
becomes  apparent  that  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  movement  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  a  mechanical  theory  of  growth,  and  vice  versa. 

Sect.  28.  Review  of  the  phenomena  oonneoted  with  periodically 
motile  and  irritable  parts  of  plants.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  organs  at  pre- 
sent known  as  coming  under  this  category  are,  in  a  morphological  sense,  foliar 
structures,  as  green  foliage-leaves,  petals,  stamens,  or  occasionally  parts  of  the  carpels 
(styles  or  stigmas).  It  is  the  more  striking  that  no  axial  structures  or  parts  of  stems 
are  contractile  in  this  sense,  because  the  contractile  parts  of  leaves  are  usually  cylin- 
drical, or  at  least  are  not  expanded  flat,  and  therefore  possess  the  ordinary  form  of  an 
axis.  There  is  this  further  agreement  in  the  anatomical  structure  of  all  parts  which 
exhibit  these  phenomena; — that  a  very  succulent  mass  of  parenchyma  envelopes 
an  axial  fibro- vascular  bundle  or  a  few  bundles  running  parallel  to  one  another; 
the  elements  composing  these  bundles  being  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  lignified,  and 
therefore  remaining  extensible  and  flexible,  a  fact  of  importance  in  reference  to 
the  possibility  of  the  movement,  which  consists  of  flexions  upwards  and  downwards, 
generally  in  the  median  plane  of  the  organ,  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  thus  forming 
the  neutral  axis  of  the  curvature'.  The  mass  of  parenchyma  which  envelopes  the 
fibro-vascular  bundle  often  has  the  form  of  a  pulvinus,  and  does  not  contain  in  its 
outer  layers  any  air-conducting  intercellular  spaces,  or  only  very  small  ones,  while  in 
the  inner  layers  they  are  larger,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  bundle ; 
these  being,  according  to  Morren,  Unger,  and  Pfeffer,  wanting  only  in  the  irritable 
stamens  of  Berberis  and  Mahonia,  The  tension  of  these  layers  of  tissue  which  is 
generally  very  considerable,  is  caused  by  the  stronger  turgidity  of  the  parenchy- 
matous cells  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elasticity  of  the  axial  bundle  and  epidermis  on 
the  other  hand.  As  far  as  observations  go  at  present,  especially  those  made  on  the 
larger  contractile  organs,  the  tendency  to  extension  is  greatest  in  the  middle  layers 
of  the  parenchyma  between  the  epidermis  and  the  axial  bundle,  but  the  elastic 
resistance  of  the  epidermis  is  less  than  that  of  the  bundle. 

If  we  now  consider  the  nature  of  the  movements  in  reference  to  the  causes  which 
directly  operate  to  produce  them,  we  may,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
distinguish  between  three  different  kinds,  viz, 

(i)  Those  periodic  movements  which  are  produced  entirely  by  internal  causes, 
without  the  cooperation  of  any  considerable  extemal  impulse  of  any  kind.  Such 
movements  may  be  termed  automatic  or  spontaneous. 

(2)  Spontaneously  motile  foliage-leaves  are  also  sensitive  to  the  influence  oflighi^ 
in  such  a  way  that  within  certain  limits  any  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light 

*  This  is  also  true  for  Dionaa  if  the  motile  parts  and  not  the  whole  leaf  be  considered. 
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causes  such  a  curvature  of  the  contractile  organs  as  to  place  the  leaves  in  an  ex- 
panded and  completely  unfolded  position  ;  while  any  decrease  in  the  intensity  of  the 
fight  produces  the  opposite  curvature,  causing  the  leaves  to  fold  up.  The  expanded 
position  is  called  that  of  waking  or  /^e  diurnal  position^  the  opposite  one  that  of  sleep 
or  the  nocturnal  position.  In  consequence  of  this  sensitiveness  to  fluctuations  in  the 
fight,  these  organs  make  periodic  movements  depending  on  the  alternation  of  day  and 
night,  which,  being  induced  by  external  causes,  must  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  automatic  or  those  brought  about  by  internal  causes ;  and  the  more  so  because 
both  kinds  usually  occur  in  the  same  organ,  and  are  combined  in  various  ways^ 
In  their  sensitiveness  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  these  fully-developed 
organs  resemble  the  growing  organs  referred  to  in  Sect.  26.  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  if  any  such  parallelism  exists  with  reference  to  variations  of 
temperature. 

(3)  In  a  smaller  number  of  instances  periodically  motile  foliage-leaves,  as  well 
as  some  reproductive  organs  which  do  not  exhibit  periodical  movements,  are  irritable 
to  touch  or  concussion.  If  a  particular  spot  of  the  organ  is  only  lightly  touched  or 
subjected  to  a  slight  rubbing  from  a  solid  body,  the  side  which  is  touched  becomes 
concave  or  contracts.  The  same  effect  is  produced  if  a  stronger  impulse  acts  on 
any  other  part  of  the  irritable  organ,  which  then  excites  the  irritable  part.  If  the 
motile  part  has  curved  in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  irritation,  it  afterwards  re- 
sumes its  previous  position,  and  is  then  again  irritable. 

The  biological  significance  of  these  various  forms  of  movement  in  the  economy 
of  the  plant  is  known  only  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  irritable  stamens, 
ivhere  the  insects  that  visit  the  flowers  cause  the  irritation  and  consequent  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  stamens,  these  movements  being  serviceable  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  pollen  either  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  (as  in  Berber is^)  or  to  those  of 
other  flowers  (as  in  Cynaraceae).  We  have  no  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  of  any 
purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  plant  served  by  the  periodic  and  irritable  move- 
ments of  foliage-leaves'. 

(i)  The  jpontaneouj  periodic  movement  is  seen  most  conspicuously  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  period  extends  only  over  a  few  minutes,  and  the  oscillation  of  the  organ  takes 
place  by  day  and  night  under  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  as  in  the  small  lateral 
leaflets  of  the  trifoliolate  leaf  oi  Desmodium  gyram  (the  Indian  *  Telegraph- Plant  *),  and 
the  labellum  of  the  flowers  of  Megacl'mium  falcatum  (an  African  Orchid).  The  lateral 
leaflets  oi  Desmodium  gyranj*  are  attached  to  the  common  petiole  by  slender  petiolules 
4  to  5  mm.  in  length,  the  petiolules  being  the  organs  by  the  movements  of  which  the 
leaflets  are  carried  round,  their  apices  describing  nearly  a  circle.  One  revolution  takes, 
when  the  temperature  is  above  22°  C,  from  2  to  5  minutes ;  the  motion  is  often  irregular, 

'  This  distinction,  partly  founded  on  facts  that  have  long  been  known,  is  very  necessary  for 
a  clear  insight  into  the  phenomena,  and  was  first  brought  forward  by  me  in  the  treatise  on  the 
varions  immobile  conditions  of  the  periodically  motile  and  irritable  parts  of  plants  ('  Flora,*  1863). 

•  [H.  Miiller  (Befruchtung  der  Blumen  durch  Insekten,  Leipzig  1873)  has  shown  that  the 
irritabUity  of  the  stamens  of  Berberis  is  a  contrivance  for  cross-fertilisation  rather  than  for  self- 
fertilisation.] 

•  [Sec  note  2  on  page  873.] 

•  For  further  iUustrations  see  Meyen,  Neues  System  der  Pflanren-Physiologie,  1839,  ^<^1-  ^^^• 
p.  553.  [The  first  account  of  Desmodium  gyranst  based  on  Lady  Morison*s  observations,  is  by 
Brooisonet,  M^m.  Acad,  de  Paris,  1784,  p.  616.] 
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sometimes  interrupted,  and  then  recommencing  suddenly  in  jerks.  The  labellum  of 
MegacUniiun  faUatum^  narrows  below  into  a  claw  traversed  by  three  slender  fibro- 
vascular  bundles,  the  curving  of  this  portion  imparting  to  the  labellum  a  swinging  motion 
up  and  down.  In  a  much  larger  number  of  other  foliage-leaves  endowed  with  periodic 
motion  the  spontaneous  periodicity  is  almost  entirely  concealed  by  the  contractile  parts 
being  also  very  sensitive  to  light,  so  that  a  cursory  observation  detects  only  the  dailjr 
period,  or  the  different  positions  by  day  and  night.  If  however  these  plants,  or  even 
cut  branches  placed  in  water,  remain  for  some  days  in  the  dark  or  in  artificial  light 
of  unvarying  intensity,  it  is  seen  that  the  periodic  movements  do  not  cease,  but  continue 
when  the  temperature  also  is  constant,  Le,  independently  of  any  irritation  resulting 
from  change  of  temperature.  Under  these  circumstances  the  leaves  are  in  a  constant 
slow  motion,  indicated  by  the  varying  positions  at  short  intervals  (as  e.g.  in  Mimosa^ 
Acacia  lophaniba^  Trifolium  incarnatum  and  pratenscy  Pbaseclus^  various  species  of  Oxalis^ 
as  O.  Acetozella^  &c.^).  After  a  certain  time  these  movements  cease.  The  behaviour  of 
the  lateral  leaflets  of  Dennodium  gyrans  and  of  the  labellum  of  MegaclMum  faleatum 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  leaves  which  assume  different  positions  by  day  and  by  night 
on  the  other  hand,  offer  a  contrast  in  the  following  respect ;  in  the  former  the  internal 
periodic  causes  of  the  movement  are  stronger  than  the  irritation  of  the  light  to  which 
they  may  happen  to  be  exposed,  while  in  the  latter  these  internal  causes  are  outweighed 
by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  varying  amount  of  light  under  ordinary  conditions,  so  that 
only  the  daily  periodicity  induced  by  the  alternation  of  day  and  night  is  apparent.  To  this 
last  category  belong  the  movements  of  the  compound  leaves  of  Leguminosae,  of  many 
species  of  Oxaih,  and  of  MarsU'ta,  In  the  Leguminosae  the  common  petiole  is  often 
attached  to  the  stem  by  a  larger  contractile  organ  or  'pulvinuj;'  and  in  all  the  cases 
just  named  the  petiolule  of  each  leaflet  possesses  a  similar  organ.  If,  as  in  the  bipinnate 
leaves  of  Mimosa,  there  are  secondary  common  petioles,  these  are  also  attached  to  the 
primary  petiole  by  contractile  organs.  These  organs  always  consist  of  an  axial  fibro* 
vascular  bundle  surrounded  by  a  thick  layer  of  turgid  parenchyma.  The  other  parts 
of  the  leaves,  the  petiole  as  well  as  the  lamina,  are  not  spontaneously  contractile,  hot 
the  alterations  in  their  position  are  caused  by  the  curvatures  of  the  organs  at  their  base. 
The  movement  is  either  a  curving  upwards  and  downwards,  as  in  Pbcueoltu,  Trifolium, 
Oxalijy  and  the  common  petioles  of  Mimosa,  or  is  directed  from  behind  and  below  in  a 
forward  and  upward  direction,  as  in  the  leaflets  of  Mimosa. 

(2)  Sensitiveness  to  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light  is  exhibited  with  peculiar 
distinctness  in  the  leaves  of  Leguminosae  and  Oxalideae  and  of  Marsi/ia,  and  the  conse- 
quent movements  are  effected  by  the  organs  which  also  produce  the  spontaneous  periodic 
movements  ^.  These  organs  occur  also  in  the  leaves  of  many  other  plants,  as  Cannacez 
and  Marattiacese,  but  their  irritability  has  not  as  yet  been  investigated. 

In  the  diurnal  position  produced  by  increasing  intensity  of  light  the  leaves  generally 
have  their  surfaces  completely  unfolded  and  expanded  flat;  in  the  nocturnal  position 
they  are  on  the  contrary  folded  up  in  different  ways,  being  turned  upwards,  downwards, 
or  sideways.  The  leaflets  of  Lotus,  Trifolium,  Vicia,  and  Latbyrus  are,  for  example, 
folded  upwards  at  night,  those  of  Lupinus,  Robinia,  Gijcjrrbiza,  Gljcint^  Pbojeolus,  and 
Oxa/is  downwards ;  the  common  petiole  of  Mimosa  turns  downwards  at  night,  that 
of  Phaseolus  becomes  erect ;  the  leaflets  of  Mimosa  and  Tamarindus  indica^  turn  laterally 
forwards  and  upwards  in  the  dark,  those  oi  Tephrosia  caribeta  backwards.  When  the 
petiole  and  other  parts  of  the  same  leaf  are  contractile,  the  curvatures  of  the  various 
motile  parts  may  differ ;  thus,  for  example,  the  petiole  of  Pbaseoliu  turns  upwards  in  the 
evening,  while  the  leaflets  turn  downwards ;  the  petiole  of  Mimosa  on  the  other  hand 


*  C.  Morren,  Ann.  des  sci.  nat.  1843,  2nd  series,  vol.  XIX.  p.  91. 

«  For  further  proof  see  Sachs,  Flora,  1863,  p.  468,  where  the  literature  of  the  subject  is  quoted. 
»  [See  Somnus  Plantarum,  P.  Bremer,  Linn.  Amoen.  Acad.  iv.  p.  333] 

*  See  Meyen,  Neues  System  der  Pflanzen-Physiologie,  vol.  III.  p.  476. 
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turns  downwards  while  the  leaflets  turn  forwards  and  upwards,  till  they  partially  cover 
one  another  in  an  imbricate  manner.  The  folding-up  of  a  leaf  in  the  diurnal  position 
when  suddenly  placed  in  darkness  is  the  more  energetic  the  longer  the  period  of  illu- 
mination has  been,  and  inversely.  If  a  plant  which  has  been  exposed  to  alternations  of 
day  and  night  be  kept  in  darkness  for  a  considerable  time,  the  daily  periodicity  may 
continue  for  a  time,  according  to  Pfeffer,  as  a  persistent  effect,  and  then  the  more  rapid 
spontaneous  movements  make  their  appearance.  In  cases  in  which  they  take  place 
with  considerable  force  {Oxalis,  TrifoHum)  this  persistent  effect  is  not  exhibited.  In 
general  the  sensitiveness  to  the  action  of  light  is  very  different  in  different  species. 

(3)  Many  leaves  endowed  with  periodic  motility  or  sensitiveness  to  light  are  also 
irritable  to  contact  and  concussion  ^,  as  those  of  Oxalis  Acetosella,  strictOf  comiculata^  purpurea, 
camosa,  and  Deppei  ',  Robinia  pseud- Acacia  ',  various  species  of  Mimosa,  as  sensitiva,  pros^ 
trata,  casta,  *viva,  asperata,  quadrrvaivu,  dormiens,  pernambucina,  pigra^  bumilis,  and  pellita^ 
jEscbinomene  sensitiva,  indica,  and  pumiia,  Smitbia  sensitrva,  Desmantbus  stolonifer,  trique^ 
truSf  and  lacustris.  In  the  greater  number  of  these  plants  a  rather  violent  or  often 
repeated  concussion  is  requisite  to  set  the  parts  in  motion,  which  then  always  as^me 
the  position  of  sleep ;  in  other  words,  mechanical  stimulation  acts  in  the  same  way  as  a 
diminution  of  light.  The  sensitiveness  is  greater  in  Oxalis  (Bioptytum)  setuitrva  and 
Mimosa  pudica,  where  a  very  slight  concussion  or  simple  contact  on  the  contractile 
organ  suffices  to  cause  immediate  and  considerable  motion,  which  is  due,  when 
the  plant  is  highly  irritable,  to  conduction  of  the  stimulus  to  the  parts  not  touched. 
Although  the  position  assumed  in  consequence  of  contact  or  concussion  resembles  the 
nocturnal  position,  yet  it  differs  from  it  in  its  conditions ;  the  former  is  accompanied  by 
flaccidity  of  the  contractile  organ,  the  latter  by  increased  turgidity. 

Among  irritable  stamens  may  be  enumerated  the  various  species  of  Berberis*  (e,g, 
vulgaris,  emarginata,  cretica,  and  cristata),  and  of  the  sub-genus  Mabonia,  In  contact 
with  the  corolla  when  at  rest,  they  curve  concavely  inwards  when  the  base  of  the  inner 
side  of  the  filament  is  lightly  touched,  so  that  the  anther  comes  into  contact  with  the 
stigma. 

There  is  a  greater  diversity  in  the  phenomena  produced  by  a  slight  blow  or  friction 
on  any  part  of  the  filaments  of  various  Cynaracex  (as  Centaurea,  Onopordon,  Cnicus, 
Carduus,  and  Cynara)  and  Cichoriaceae  (as  Cicborium  and  Hieracium),  The  filaments 
which  spring  from  the  tube  of  the  corolla  bear  the  five  firmly  attached  (not  coherent) 
anthers,  which  together  form  a  tube  through  which  the  style  grows  up  while  the  pollen 
is  escaping.  At  this  time  the  filaments  are  irritable ;  when  at  rest  they  are  curved  con- 
cavely outwards  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  corolla-tube  will  permit;  on  contact  or 
concussion  they  contract,  become  straight,  and  hence  come  into  close  contact  along 
their  whole  length  with  the  style  which  they  enclose,  lengthening  again  after  some 
minutes  and  resuming  their  curved  form.  Since  each  separate  filament  is  independently 
irritable,  touching  a  single  filament  or  a  blow  on  one  side  only  of  the  capitulum  will  irri- 
tate, according  to  circumstances,  only  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  filaments,  and  by  the 
contraction  of  one  side  the  whole  of  the  reproductive  organs  will  be  bent  to  one  side. 
By  the  displacement  connected  with  this  or  the  pressure  of  the  other  filaments  on  the 
corolla  they  are  also  irritated,  and  thus  arises  an  irregular  oscillating  or  twisting  motion 
of  the  reproductive  organs  of  the  flower.  If  the  whole  capitulum  is  shaken,  or  if  the 
hand  is  passed  over  the  surface  of  the  flower,  or  the  flower  is  blown  into,  a  *  creeping ' 
motion  ensues  of  all  the  flowers  in  the  capitulum.  This  phenomenon  occurs  only  while 
the  style  is  growing  through  the  anther-tube  and  the  pollen  is  being  emptied  into  the 
tube ;  the  motion  of  the  filaments  effected  by  insects  causes  the  anther-tube  to  be  drawn 


'  [Movements  may  also  be  caused  by  chemical  stimuli;  see  Darwin,  Insectivorous  Plants,  1875.] 

•  From  Unger,  Anatomie  und  Physiologic  der  Pflanzen,  1853,  p.  417. 
'  Mohl,  Flora,  1833,  vol.  II.  No.  32,  and  his  Vcrmischte  Schriftcn. 

*  Goeppert,  Linnxa,  iSiS,  vol.  III.  p.  234  c/  seq. 
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downwards  and  a  portion  of  the  pollen  thus  to  escape  above  it,  which  is  then  carried  away 
by  insects  to  other  flowers  and  capitula  where  the  stigmas  are  already  unfolded^. 

Among  irritable  female  reproductive  organs  are  the  lobes  of  the  stigmas  of  MimvJuj, 
Martynia,  Goldfussia  aiujopbylla^  &c.,  which  close  when  their  inner  side  is  touched, 
evidently  in  order  to  retain  the  pollen  brought  to  them  by  insects.  More  striking  are 
the  movements  which  follow  a  light  touch  on  the  gynostemium  of  StyJidium,  a  genus 
almost  peculiar  to  Australia  {f.g,  S,  adnatum  and  gramhtifoimm).  The  cylindrical 
gynostemium  which  bears  the  stigma  and  close  beside  it  two  anthers  is,  when  at  rest, 
turned  sharply  downwards ;  irritation  causes  a  sudden  elevation  and  even  reversal  to 
the  other  side  of  the  flower. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  these  and  other  contractile  organs  will  be  found  in 
Morren's  treatise  named  below  '. 

(4)  Mobile  and  immobile  condition  (^  the  motile  parts  qf  plants*.  The  parts  of  plants 
endowed  with  periodic  motion  and  irritability  may  present  alternately  two  different 
conditions  according  to  the  external  influences  to  which  the  plants  are  subjected. 
T^eir  properties  may  be  suspended  for  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  and  may  give  place 
to  a  condition  of  immobility  which  again  disappears  if  the  external  influences  are 
favourable,  provided  the  organ  is  not  in  the  meantime  killed.  This  immobile  condition 
differs  from  that  caused  by  death  in  the  fact  that  it  is  transitory,  and  that  the  internal 
changes  which  cause  it  are  reparable. 

The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  the  detailed  illustrations  in  my  work  already 
quoted. 

(i)  Transitory  rigidity  from  cold  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  ptuUea  when  the 
influences  are  otherwise  favourable  if  the  tempenCture  of  the  surrounding  air  remains 
for  some  hours  below  15°  C;  the  lower  the  temperature  falls  below  this  point,  the 
more  quickly  does  the  rigidity  set  in ;  the  irritability  to  touch  and  concus^on  disappears 
first,  then  that  to  the  action  of  light,  and  finally  also  the  spontaneous  periodic  movement. 
The  lateral  leaflets  of  Desmodium  gyrans  are,  according  to  Kabsch,  immotUe  when  the 
temperature  of  the  air  is  below  a  a*  C. 

(2)  Transitory  rigidity  from  beat  occurs  in  Mimosa  within  an  hour  in  damp  air  at 
40**  C,  within  half  an  hour  in  air  at  45°  C,  in  a  few  minutes  in  air  at  49**  to  50"  C. ;  the 
sensitiveness  returns  after  exposure  for  some  hours  to  air  at  a  favourable  temperature. 
In  water  the  rigidity  from  cold  of  Mimosa  sets  in  at  a  higher  temperature,  v/«.  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  between  16**  and  17'*  C,  and  the  rigidity  from  heat  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  in  air,  viz.  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  between  36*  and  40*  C*  During 
the  rigidity  from  heat,  whether  in  air  or  water,  the  leaflets  are  closed,  as  after  irritation, 
but  the  petiole  is  erect,  while  when  irritated  it  is  directed  downwards. 

*  These  phenomena  were  discovered  as  long  ago  as  1 764  by  Count  Battista  dal  Covolo,  ind 
are  well  described  by  Kolreuter  in  his  preliminary  Nachrichten  von  einigen  das  Geschlecht  der 
Pflanzen  betreffenden  Versuchen;  3rd  Appendix,  1766,  pp.  125,  126. 

*  C.  Morren,  On  Stylidium,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  roy.  des  sd.  de  Bruxelles,  1836 ;  on  GoUfiastOf 
ditto,  1839;  on  Sparmannia  afrtcana,  ditto,  1841  ;  on  Megaclimuv/L,  ditto,  1862.  Also  on  Oxoiut 
Bull,  de  I'Acad.  roy.  des  sci.  de  Bruxelles,  vol.  II.  No.  7  ;  on  Cereta,  ditto,  vob.  V  and  VL  [On  the 
irritability  of  the  stamens  o(  Ruta,  see  Carlet,  Comp.  rend.,  August  25,  1873,  and  May  18,  1874; 
Heckel  in  Comp.  rend.,  July  6,  1874.  On  Sparmannia,  Cistus,  and  Hdianthemum^  see  Heckel,  in 
Comp.  rend.,  March  23  and  April  6  and  20,  1874.] 

'  Sachs,  Die  voriibergehende  Starrezustande  periodisch  beweglicher  und  reizbaxer  Pflanzen- 
Organe.  Flora,  1863,  No.  29  et  sey.— Dutrochet,  Mem.  pour  senrir,  vol.  I.  p.  562.— Kabsch,  Bot. 
Zeit.  1862,  p.  342  et  seq. 

*  A  plant  of  Mimosa  immersed  in  water  of  from  19  to  ai'5°C.  remains  sensitive  to  impact 
and  light  for  eighteen  hours  or  more.  Bert's  statement  (Recherches  sur  le  mouvement  de  la 
sensitive.  Paris  1867,  p.  20)  that  Mimosa  remains  irritable  up  to  56  or  even  60°  C.  is  not  suffi- 
ciently confirmed,  and  is  opposed  to  all  that  we  know  about  the  superior  limits  of  temperature 
for  vegetation. 
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())  Transitory  rigUity/rom  darkness.  If  plants  whose  leaves  are  periodically  motile 
and  irritable  to  light  and  concussion,  as  Mimosa,  Acacia,  TrifoUum,  Pbaseolus,  and  Oxalis, 
are  placed  in  the  dark,  the  spontaneous  periodic  movements  take  place  without  the 
changes  in  position  caused  by  the  action  of  light,  and  therefore  all  the  more  clearly, 
and  the  irritability  to  touch  is  also  not  at  first  injured.  But  this  motile  condition 
disappears  completely  when  the  darkness  lasts  for  one  day  or  more.  If  a  plant  ren- 
dered rigid  by  exposure  to  darkness  is  again  placed  in  the  light,  the  motile  condition  is 
not  restored  for  some  hours  or  even  for  some  days. 

Perfect  darkness  is  however  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  produce  rigidity.  It 
may  be  brought  about  by  placing  a  plant  that  is  very  dependent  on  light,  like  Mimosa, 
for  some  days  in  a  deficient  light,  as  in  an  ordinary  dwelling-room,  at  some  distance  from 
the  window. 

In  contrast  to  the  rigidity  caused  by  darkness,  I  have  applied  the  term  Pbototonus  to  the 
normal  motile  condition  resulting  from  the  alternation  of  day  and  night.  A  plant  in  this 
condition,  if  placed  in  the  dark,  will,  as  we  have  seen,  remain  for  some  time  (hours  or  even 
days)  in  a  state  of  phototonus,  which  then  disappears  gradually;  the  plant  is  therefore, 
under  normal  conditions,  in  a  state  of  phototonus  even  during  the  night.  In  the  same 
manner  a  plant  which  has  become  rigid  in  continued  darkness  retains  its  rigidity  for  some 
time  (hours  or  even  days)  after  being  exposed  to  light.  The  two  conditions  therefore 
pass  over  into  one  another  only  slowly. 

In  the  case  also  of  rigidity  caused  by  darkness,  the  irritability  of  Mimosa  to  con- 
cussion disappears  first,  and  then  the  spontaneous  periodic  motion.  In  the  same  manner 
a  plant  which  has  thus  become  rigid  reassumes  first  of  all  its  periodic  movement,  then  its 
irritability. 

The  position  of  the  various  parts  of  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  when  in  a  state  of  rigidity 
caused  by  darkness  is  different  from  that  caused  by  darkness  in  phototonic  plants,  and 
also  different  from  that  produced  by  rigidity  due  to  heat.  In  the  first  case  the  leaves 
remain  quite  expanded,  the  petiolules  directed  downwards,  the  common  petiole  almost 
horizontal. 

Changes  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  produce  the  same  effect  as  irritants,  but  only  on 
healthy  phototonic  plants ;  leaves  which  have  become  rigid  from  exposure  to  darkness 
show  no  irritability  to  variations  in  its  intensity  until  they  have  again  become  photo- 
tonic from  long-continued  exposure  to  light.  A  plant  of  Acacia  lopbantba,  left  for  five 
days  in  the  dark,  was  found  to  have  lost  during  the  last  forty -eight  hours  every  trace 
of  its  spontaneous  movements.  It  was  then  placed  in  a  window,  where  within  two 
hours  it  directed  its  leaflets  strongly  downwards,  the  sky  being  cloudy,  and  other  small 
changes  of  position  took  place  in  the  petiolules.  In  this  condition  the  plant  was  still 
rigid ;  when  it  was  then  placed  about  noon  in  the  dark  with  another  phototonic  plant 
of  the  same  species,  the  position  of  its  leaves  did  not  change,  the  leaflets  remained 
expanded,  while  the  other  plant  within  an  hour  closed  its  leaflets  and  assumed  the  most 
complete  nocturnal  position.  Both  plants  were  then  once  more  placed  in  the  window, 
when  the  first  again  retained  the  position  of  its  leaves  unchanged,  while  the  normal 
phototonic  plant  expanded  its  closed  leaflets  in  an  hour,  the  sky  being  still  cloudy.  By 
the  evening  the  lowest  six  leaves  still  remained  rigid  and  expanded,  but  the  upper  eight 
or  nine  leaves  closed ;  the  next  morning  all  the  leaves  again  expanded  into  their  normal 
diurnal  position  ^ 

Tri/olium  incamatum  exhibited  similar  phenomena,  with  only  immaterial  differences. 


*  [Bert  (Bull,  de  U  See.  bot  de  France,  vol.  XV'II,  1871,  p.  107)  found  that  the  irritability  of 
the  leaves  of  Mimosa  was  destroyed  by  placing  them  under  bell-glasses  of  green  glass  almost  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  placed  in  the  dark ;  the  plants  being  entirely  killed  in  twelve  days  under  blackened, 
in  sixteen  days  under  green  glass ;  plants  placed  in  the  same  manner  beneath  white,  red,  yellow, 
violet,  and  blue  glasses  being  still  perfectly  healthy  and  sensitive,  though  var>-ing  in  the  rapidity 
of  their  growth.] 
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It  is  worth  tioting  that  in  the  plants  observed  by  me  the  positions  of  the  leaves  in- 
duced by  the  rigidity  caused  by  darkness  resemble  the  diurnal  more  than  the  nocturnal 
position  of  phototonic  plants.  Rigidity  produced  by  darkness  is  apparently  only  ex- 
hibited by  organs  containing  chlorophyll,  for,  according  to  a  communication  from 
Pfeffer,  the  stamens  of  Cynaracez,  though  developed  in  the  dark,  are  irritable.  This, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  individual  organs  of  a  plant  may  be  made  rigid  by  darkness^ 
shows  that  this  condition  is  not  due  to  an  excessive  accumulation  of  carbonic  add 
in  the  tissues. 

(4)  Transitory  rigidity  from  drought  I  have  observed  only  in  Mimosa  pudica.  If  the 
earth  in  the  pot  in  which  a  plant  is  growing  is  left  imwatered  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  irritability  of  leaves  perceptibly  diminishes  with  the  increasing  dryness,  and  an  almost 
complete  rigidity  ensues,  causing  the  common  petiole  to  assume  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  leaflets  to  expand.  Leaves  which  have  lost  their  irritability  are  not  withered 
nor  flaccid ;  but  the  watering  of  the  soil  causes  a  return  of  the  irritability  within  two  or 
three  hours. 

(5)  Transitory  rigidity  resulting  from  chemical  influences.  In  this  category  I  include 
especially  the  condition  termed  by  Dutrochet'  Asphyxia,  which  occurs  in  Mimosa  when 
placed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  While  the  air  is  being  pumped  out,  the  leaves 
fold  up,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  the  concussion ;  but  the  leaflets  then  expand,  the 
petiole  becomes  erect,  and  while  the  leaves  assume  the  same  position  as  after  pro- 
longed withdrawal  of  light,  they  become  rigid  and  possess  neither  periodic  motility 
nor  irritability  to  concussion.  When  brought  into  the  air  the  plant  again  becomes 
motile.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  effect  of  the  vacuum  is  essentially  a  result 
of  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and  therefore  causes  rigidity  by  suspending 
the  respiration. 

Kabsch^  confirmed  these  statements,  and  showed  that  the  stamens  of  Berberisy  Ma- 
honia,  and  Helianthemum  also  lose  their  irritability  in  vacuo,  regaining  it  in  the  air. 

The  cessation  of  the  irritability  of  the  stamens  of  these  plants  which  Kabsch  states  to 
take  place  when  they  are  placed  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  gas  may  also  be  ascribed  to  a 
simple  suspension  of  respiration,  the  irritability  returning  on  access  of  air.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  irritability  which  takes  place,  on  the  authority  of  the  same  observer,  in  the 
stamens  of  Berberis  in  pure  carbon  dioxide  or  in  air  containing  more  than  40  p.  c.  of  this 
gas  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  considered  a  positively  injurious  chemical  action  of  the 
nature  of  poisoning.  If  they  remain  from  three  to  four  hours  in  carbon  dioxide,  the 
irritability  returns  only  after  some  hours  on  replacing  them  in  air.  Carbonic  oxide 
mixed  with  air  in  the  proportion  of  from  20  to  25  p.  c.  destroys  irritability,  while  nitrous 
oxide  produces  no  effect.  The  stamens,  on  the  other  hand,  bend  towards  the  pistil  in 
nitric  oxide,  and  lose  their  irritability  in  I5  or  2  minutes.  Ammoniacal  gas  appears 
to  cause  transitory  rigidity  after  a  few  minutes*. 

Kabsch  states  that  rigidity  ensues  after  from  ij  to  a  hours  in  pure  oxygen,  the 
stamens  again  recovering  in  the  air. 

I'he  vapours  of  chloroform  or  of  ether  destroy  the  irritability  (also  for  variations 
of  light  ?)  of  motile  organs,  without  however  causing  death  unless  the  action  be  too 
prolonged.     If  entire  plants  of  Mimoseae  or  branches  which  have  been   cut  off  be 


*  PfefTer,  Physiol.  Unters.,  Leipzig  1873,  p.  66. 
^  Dutiochet,  Mem.  pour  servir,  vol.  I.  p.  562. 

^  Kabsch,  Bot.  Zeit.  1S62,  p.  342. 

*  [J.  B.  Schnetzler  (Bull,  de  la  Soci.ete  vaudoise  des  Sciences  naturelles,  1869)  points  out  that 
the  substances  which  destroy  the  contractility  of  animal  'sarcode'  also  destroy  the  irritability  of  the 
stamens  oi  Berberis  and  the  leaves  oi Mimosa,  Curare  has  no  prejudicial  effect  in  either  case; 
while  nicotine,  alcohol,  and  mineral  acids  destroy  both.  In  the  Comptes  rendus  for  April  23rd, 
1H70,  is  a  lecord  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  effect  of  chloroform  on  the  irritability  of  the 
stamens  of  Mahonia.'] 
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introduced  into  an  atmosphere  nearly  saturated  with  these  vapours,  the  irritability 
will  disappear  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  organs  have  been  previously  stimulated,  they 
now  expand  (without  being  irritable)  in  consequence  of  their  becoming  more  rigid. 
The  action  of  the  vapour  of  ether  or  of  chloroform  is  a  purely  local  one :  only  those 
organs  which  are  exposed  to  it  lose  their  irritability  \ 

(6)  Frequent  stimulation  at  short  intervals  (vibration)  causes  the  pulvinus  of 
Mimoseae  to  become  insensible  to  stimuli,  although  they  expand  during  the  continuance 
of  the  stimulation  and  take  up  a  position  of  rest  such  as  would  have  been  produced 
by  the  first  shock  alone.  It  is  not  for  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  cessation 
of  the  shocks  that  irritability  returns'. 

(7)  transitory  rigidity  caused  by  electrical  agency^  was  observed  by  Kabsch  in  the 
gynostemium  of  Stylidium,  A  weak  current  produced  the  same  result  as  concussion; 
a  stronger  current  destroyed  the  irritability,  which  however  returned  after  half  an  hour. 
In  Dtjmodium  gyrans^  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaflets  which  had  been  rendered  rigid  by 
cokl  (22**  C.)  were  again  made  motile  by  the  action  of  induction-currents. 

Sect.  29.— Mechanism  of  MovementB  caused  by  Contact  or  Concns- 
flion  \  This  has  been  studied  with  success  by  many  observers  in  the  articulations 
at  the  bases  of  the  petioles  of  Mimosa  pudica^  in  the  small  motile  organs  of  the 
leaflets  of  Oxalis  Aceiosella,  and  in  the  filaments  of  the  Cynarese.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  other  motile  organs  are  essentially  similar  to  these  types. 

Generally  the  motile  organs  are  nearly  cylindrical  in  form,  but  somewhat 
flattened  horizontally.  A  tough,  but  not  brittle,  flexible  lignified  fibro-vascular  bundle 
lies  in  the  axis  of  the  organ,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  layers  of  succulent 
parenchyma  which  is  invested  by  a  feebly-developed  epidermis.  The  turgid  paren- 
chjrma  tends  to  stretch  the  axial  bundle  and  the  epidermis,  whereas  these,  more 
especially  the  bundle,  offer  a  resistance  to  the  expansion  of  the  parenchyma. 

It  is  the  parench}Tna  which  is  irritable.  It  may  be  the  parenchyma  of  one  side 
only  of  the  organ  which  is  irritable,  as  in  Mimosa  (the  lower  surface  only  of  the  large 
articulations),  or  of  both  sides  (filaments  of  Cynareae). 

The  conditions  of  the  Irritability  are  the  following :  i.  that  the  parenchymatous 
cells  tend  to  absorb  water  continually  and  thus  to  stretch  their  cell-walls,  that  is,  to 
be  strongly  turgid;  and  2.  that  a  slight  concussion  of  the  irritable  cells  causes  an 
escape  through  their  walls  of  a  portion  of  the  water  which  they  contain.  This 
sudden  change  produced  by  a  stimulus  probably  affects,  according  to  Pfeffer's 
reasoning,  the  protoplasm  of  the  parenchymatous  cells:  their  cell-walls  are  not 
irritable  and  contribute  to  the  movement  merely  in  virtue  of  their  elasticity.  When 
the  movement  has  ceased,  the  absorption  of  water  recommences  and  their  turgidity 
and  the  irritable  condition  are  restored. 

The  Movement  itself  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  elasticity  of  the  stretched 
cell-walls  which  comes  into  play  at  the  moment  when  the  turgid  cells  give  off  water. 
The  cell-walls  contract  elastically  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  which 
escapes   from  the  cells.    The  water  passes  into '  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 


*  PfefTer,  1.  c  pp.  64-66. 
«  Pfeffer.  1.  c.  p.  58. 

»  Kabsch.  Bot.  Zcit.  1861,  p.  358. 

*  The  very  extensive  literature  on  this  subject  has  been  collated  by  Pfeffer  in  his  'Physio- 
logische  Untersuchungen/  Leipzig  1873. 
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irritable  tissue  and  finds  its  way,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  the  org^  into  other 
tissues.  As  a  consequence  the  volume  of  the  stimulated  tissue  diminishes.  The 
tissue  of  the  other  side  of  the  organ,  which  has  not  been  stimulated,  is  turgid  and 
expands  at  the  time  when  the  tense  epidermis  of  the  stimulated  side  is  contracting 
elastically :  the  latter  side  becomes  concave,  the  former  convex,  and  the  stimulated 
organ  curves  so  that  the  parts  which  are  connected  with  it  are  passively  raised  or 
lowered  accordingly  as  the  concavity  of  the  organ,  which  is  always  on  the  stimu- 
lated side,  faces  upwards  or  downwards. 

The  organ  is  not  irritable  immediately  after  this  has  taken  place,  for  the  con- 
tracted cells  are  not  sufficiently  turgid  to  admit  of  a  further  escape  of  water.  After 
some  time  the  contracted  cells  absorb  water,  their  turgidity  increases,  their  walls 
become  tense,  the  volume  of  the  individual  cells  and  therefore  that  also  of  the  whole 
irritable  tissue  becomes  greater,  the  epidermis  is  stretched,  and  a  curvature  is  effected 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  which  was  effected  by  stimulation,  the  stimulated 
side  of  the  organ  becomes  convex,  and  then  the  organ  is  again  irritable. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  the  volume  and  the  turgidity  (rigidity) 
of  the  whole  organ  diminishes  during  the  movement  produced  by  stimulation,  that 
the  restoration  of  irritability  is  associated  with  increased  turgidity  and  volume,  and 
finally,  that  the  irritability  and  the  amplitude  of  the  movement  must  be  greater, 
ceteris  paribus,  the  more  turgid  the  organ  is. 

This  account  of  the  nature  of  the  irritability  and  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
movement  is  derived  from  Pfeffer's  acute  observations.  He  completed  the  investiga- 
tions of  his  predecessors,  Lindsay,  Briicke,  Hofmeister,  Sachs,  Cohn,  Unger  and 
others,  by  demonstrating  the  escape  of  the  water  from  the  stimulated  cells,  a  faict 
which  had  not  been  clearly  ascertained  before. 

(a)  The  Stmiti've  Plant  ^  (Mimosa  pudica).  The  leaf  when  fully  developed  is  bipinnate, 
and  consists  of  a  petiole  from  4  to  6  cm.  long  with  two  pairs  of  petiolules  4  to  5  cm.  in 
length,  and  on  each  of  these  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pairs  of  leaflets  5  to  10  mm.  long 
and  1*5  to  2  mm.  broad.  All  these  parts  are  connected  by  contractile  organs;  eyery 
leaflet  is  immediately  attached  to  the  rachis  by  such  an  organ  from  0*4  to  o*6  mm.  long, 
and  this  again  to  the  primary  petiole  by  another  similar  organ  from  2  to  3  mm.  long  and 
about  I  mm.  thick.  The  base  of  the  petiole  itself  is  transformed  into  a  nearly  cylin- 
drical contractile  organ  4  to  5  mm.  long  and  2  to  2*5  mm.  thick,  which  is  furnished,  like 
those  of  the  petiolules,  with  a  number  of  long  stiff  hairs  on  the  under  side ;  the  upper 
side  being  only  slightly  hairy  or  not  at  all. 

Each  of  the  contractile  organs  consists  of  a  comparatively  very  thick  layer  of 
parenchyma  with  a  feebly  developed  epidermis  without  stomata,  and  penetrated  by 
an  axial  flexible  but  only  very  slightly  extensible  fibro-vascular  bundle,  which  separates 
into  several  bundles  where  it  emerges  into  the  channelled  petiole.  The  parenchyma 
consists  of  roundish  cells  enclosing,  in  the  eight  layers  which  surround  the  axial 
bundle,  large  air-conducting  intercellular  spaces  which  become  much  smaller  in  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  outer  layers  of  cells,  and  are  entirely  wanting  in  those  immediately 
beneath   the   epidermis.     These  intercellular  spaces  are   in   communication  with  one 


*  Dutrochet,  Mem.  pour  servir,  vol.  I.  p.  545. — Meyen,  Neues  System  der  Pflanz.-Phys.,  vol.  III. 
p.  516  et  seq. — Briicke,  in  Miillcr's  Archiv  fiir  Anat.  und  Phys.,  1848,  p.  434;  ditto,  in  Sitnmgs- 
berichte  der  kais.  Akad.  der  \Vis>.  Wien,  vol.  L,  July  14,  1864. — Hofmeister,  Flora,  1852,  No.  32  et 
seq. — Sachs,  Handb.  der  Exp.- Phys ,  1866,  p.  479  «/ s*y. — P.  Bert,  Recherches  sur  les  mouvements 
de  la  sensitive,  I'aiis  1867. 
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another  from  the  (ibro-vascular  bundle  to  the  middle  layers  of  tissue ;  the  very  small  ones 
of  the  outer  layers  have  the  appearance  of  isolated  triangular  cavities,  and  when 
cut  (therefore  in  the  irritated  state)  seem  to  be  full  of  water.  The  cells  of  the 
under  side  of  the  '  pulvinus'  are  thin- walled,  those  of  the  upper  side  have  much  thicker 
walls  (about  three  times  as  thick)  of  pure  cellulose.  Together  with  a  moderate  quantity 
of  protoplasm  (including  a  nucleus)  and  small  chlorophyll-granules  and  starch,  each  of 
the  cells  contains  in  its  cavity  a  large  globular  drop,  consisting,  according  to  Pfeffer, 
of  a  concentrated  solution  of  tannin  surrounded  by  a  delicate  pellicle'.  The  young  organs 
however  manifest  sensitiveness  when  the  cell-walls  of  the  upper  side  are  not  thicker  than 
those  of  the  other  side  and  the  globular  drop  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 

A  slight  concussion  of  the  whole  plant  causes  the  contractile  organs  of  all  the 
primary  petioles  to  curve  downwards,  those  of  the  petiolules  forwards,  those  of  the 
leaflets  forwards  and  upwards.  The  primary  petioles  which  were  previously  turned 
obliquely  upwards  then  become  horizontal  or  turn  obliquely  downwards,  while  the  petio- 
lules and  leaflets  close.  This  condition  is  identical  externally  with  the  nocturnal  position 
of  the  leaves,  but  differs  internally,  inasmuch  as  a  concussion  still  acts  as  a  stimulus 
in  the  latter  case  and  causes  especially  a  stronger  depression  of  the  primary  petiole. 
The  irritated  contractile  organ  is  also  flaccid,  as  Briicke  has  shown,  and  is  more  flexible 
than  before  the  irritation,  the  weight  being  the  same ;  in  the  nocturnal  position,  on 
the  contrary,  the  organ  is  more  rigid  and  less  flexible  than  in  the  diurnal.  In  the 
contractile  organs  of  the  primary  petioles  and  petiolules  a  light  touch  on  the  hairs 
on  the  under  side  is  sufiicient  to  produce  the  movement,  and  in  those  of  the  leaflets 
the  lightest  touch  on  the  glabrous  upper  side.  When  the  temperature  is  high  and 
the  air  very  damp,  the  irritability  is  much  greater,  and  any  local  irritation  incites 
movements  in  the  neighbouring  organs,  often  in  all  the  leaves  of  a  plant,  a  phenomenon 
which  has  been  termed  Conduction  of  the  irritation.  If,  for  example,  one  of  the 
anterior  leaflets  is  cut  ofl"  by  a  pair  of  scissors,  or  its  contractile  organ  is  touched,  or 
if  it  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass,  it  takes  the  position  which  is  normally 
the  result  of  irritation,  the  next  lower  pair  of  leaflets  then  follows,  and  in  succession 
those  at  a  greater  distance;  after  a  short  time  the  leaflets  of  an  adjoining  petiolule 
begin  to  fold  together  from  above  upwards,  and  the  same  with  the  other  petiolules. 
Finally,  often  after  a  considerable  time,  the  primary  petiole  bends  downwards;  the 
phenomenon  is  then  transferred  to  the  primary  petiole  of  the  next  leaf  below,  and 
also  probably  to  that  of  the  next  one  above ;  their  petiolules  and  leaflets  taking  also 
similar  positions.  Thus  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  all  the  leaves  are  set  in  motion ; 
sometimes  particular  parts  are  passed  by  which  only  begin  to  move  subsequently.  The 
conduction  of  the  irritation  appears  to  take  place  more  easily  from  above  downwards 
than  from  below  upwards,  both  in  the  leaves  and  the  stem.  If  the  plant  is  left  to 
itself  the  leaflets  and  petiolules  again  expand  after  a  few  minutes,  the  primary  petioles 
become  erect,  and  the  leaves  are  again  irritable. 

If  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  is  cut  away  as  far  as  the  central  fibro-vascular 
bundle  from  the  large  contractile  organ  of  a  primary  petiole,  the  petiole  afterwards 
again  becomes  erect,  and  more  so  than  would  otherwise  l>e  the  case;  and  the  organ  thus 
treated  retains  a  smaller  degree  of  irritability.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parenchyma 
is  removed  from  the  under  side,  the  petiole  turns  sharply  downwards,  and  its  irritability 
is  destroyed.  It  follows  from  this  that  it  is  only  the  under  side  that  is  irritable ;  the 
parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  takes  only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  movement,  as  will  be 
shown  more  clearly  presently. 

If  one  of  the  large  contractile  organs  is  cut  away  close  to  the  stem,  it  curves  down- 
wards, and  a  drop  of  water  escapes  from  it.  If  it  is  now  split  lengthwise  through  the 
central  fibro-vascular  bundle  into  an  upper  and  lower  half,  the  former  l>ends  still  more 


'  Similar  globular  drops  are  stated  by  Unger  to  occur  also  in  Glycyrrhiza  aud  Dismodium 
gyrans. 
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strongly  downwards,  while  the  lower  bends  only  slightly  or  becomes  nearly  straight. 
These  curvatures  are  still  more  clearly  seen  if  the  two  halves  are  again  divided  length- 
wise by  a  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  previous  one ;  the  four  pieces  then  also  manifest  a 
small  lateral  curvature  inwards.  Again,  if  the  upper  and  lower  parenchyma  are  separated 
from  the  central  fibro-vascular  bundle  by  two  cuts  lengthwise,  the  former  l>ends  strongly 
downwards,  the  latter  slightly  upwards ;  they  also  increase  so  much  in  length  as  con- 
siderably to  exceed  the  central  bundle.  These  and  other  experiments  show  that  a  con- 
siderable tension  of  the  parenchyma  exists  with  reference  to  the  central  bundle  even 
when  the  contractile  organ  has  been  stimulated  and  has  lost  its  water,  and  that  in  this 
condition  the  tension  is  greater  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  upper  side  of  the  fibro- 
vascular  bundle  than  between  the  parenchyma  of  the  under  side  and  the  bundle. 

If  one  of  the  contractile  organs  of  the  petiole  which  has  been  treated  in  this  way  is 
placed  in  water,  in  order  to  replace  the  loss  of  water  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
operation  and  thus  to  produce  a  condition  similar  to  the  normal  one,  the  downward 
curvature  of  the  upper  half  becomes  still  stronger,  but  the  under  side  also  curves  strongly 
upwards,  and  its  tissue,  previously  flaccid,  becomes  very  tense  and  almost  cartilaginous, 
as  in  the  other  half.  This  shows  that  the  turgidity  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  under  side 
had  decreased  more  than  that  of  the  upper  side  from  the  loss  of  water  resulting  from  the 
operation,  and  that  it  increases  also  more  rapidly  when  re-absorbing  water.  In  other 
words,  the  irritable  under  side  both  gives  off  and  re-absorbs  water  more  readily  than  the 
upper  side.  The  upper  parenchyma  always  has  a  tendency  to  press  the  central  bundle 
downwards ;  but  the  lower  parenchyma  tends  to  press  it  upwards  only  when  it  contains 
much  water ;  when  therefore  the  organ  contains  but  little  water,  it  must  be  bent  down- 
wards, and  can  only  be  bent  upwards  when  the  quantity  of  water  in  it  is  larger.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  Briicke  first  discovered  the  important  fact  that  the 
organ  becomes  flaccid  on  stimulation ;  he  pointed  out  that  the  angle  which  a  petiole 
makes  with  the  stem  varies  much  more,  when  the  position  of  the  stem  with  reference 
to  the  horizon  is  altered,  if  its  contractile  organ  has  been  stimulated  than  if  the  organ 
is  still  irritable  and  at  rest.  I  drew  attention  to  the  fact  which  had  been  previously 
established  by  Dutrochet  and  by  Meyen,  that  the  leaves  will  move  and  that  their 
contractile  organs  will  become  flaccid  if  an  incision  is  made  so  deeply  into  the  stem 
that  the  wood  is  penetrated,  provided  that  an  escape  of  water  is  produced  by  the 
wound.  This  and  other  facts  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  movement  produced  by 
stimulation  is  associated  with  an  escape  of  water  from  the  irritable  organ.  Pfeffer, 
however,  first  brought  forward  a  complete  proof  that  this  was  the  case,  and  obtained 
a  clearer  insight  into  the  processes  attendant  upon  stimulation. 

He  first  of  all  determined,  by  careful  measurements  of  the  same  organ  in  the  two 
conditions,  that  the  volume  of  the  lower  parenchyma  which  contracts  in  consequence  of 
stimulation  decreases,  while  that  of  the  upper  parenchyma  which  lengthens  increases; 
but  the  increase  of  the  upper  half  is  much  less  than  the  decrease  of  the  lower.  It 
follows  that  the  whole  organ  decreases  in  volume  when  irritation  causes  it  to  bend 
downwards.  This  decrease  of  the  lower  parenchyma  is  the  result  of  loss  of  water,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  experiment.  After  cutting  through  the  contractile  organ  at 
the  base  of  the  petiole  where  the  central  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  still  undivided,  the 
organ  is  at  first  not  sensitive  (and  bent  downwards) ;  but  if  the  plant  is  placed  in  air 
saturated  with  moisture,  it  again  becomes  sensitive  after  a  shorter  or  longer  time ;  when 
irritated,  water  escapes  each  time  very  rapidly  from  the  incision  in  considerable  quantity 
when  the  tissues  of  the  plant  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water.  This  water  (Pfeffer 
has  shown  that  this  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  experiment)  comes  from  the  paren- 
chyma, and  almost  entirely  from  that  portion  which  surrounds  the  central  bundle  and 
contains  large  intercellular  spaces.  It  is  apparent  sometimes  only  beneath  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle,  sometimes  also  ab6ve  it.  Sometimes  Pfeffer  observed 
also  the  section  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundle  to  exude  moisture.  When  a  powerful 
stimulation  is  applied  to  the  under  side  of  an  organ  from  the  upper  side  of  which  the 
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parenchyma  has  been  removed,  water  may  sometimes  be  seen  to  escape  also  from  the 
horizontal  cut  surface  of  the  parenchyma.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  during  the 
movement  produced  by  stimulation  water  escapes  from  the  lower  parenchyma ;  it  gives 
off  a  small  portion  of  it  to  the  upper  parenchyma  (as  is  shown  by  the  measurements 
that  have  been  quoted),  a  larger  portion  flows  off  at  the  sides  through  the  intercellular 
spaces,  and  a  smaller  portion  apparently  enters  the  central  fibro-vascular  bundle.  The 
whole  amount  of  water  that  escapes  from  the  lower  parenchyma  is  so  small  that  it 
is  no  doubt  at  once  absorbed  by  these  parts  at  the  moment  of  irritation. 

Since  water  escapes  from  the  parenchymatous  cells  of  the  under  side  when  stimulated, 
and  passes  into  the  intercellular  spaces,  the  air  must  l>e  at  least  partially  expelled  from 
the  latter ;  and  this  is  evidently  the  cause  of  the  darker  colour  of  the  irritated  parts 
already  observed  by  Lindsay.  Pfeffer  fixed  a  petiole  in  the  normal  condition  so  that  the 
contractile  organ  could  not  bend  when  irritated ;  when  he  touched  a  point  of  the  irrit- 
able side  he  saw  the  darker  colour  spread  instantaneously  from  the  point  of  contact.  No 
other  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is  possible  than  that  the  air  is  expelled  from  the 
intercellular  spaces  and  replaced  by  water,  which  would  cause  a  smaller  amount  of  light 
to  be  reflected  from  the  interior.  The  expelled  air  will  collect,  in  consequence  of  the 
laws  of  capillarity,  in  the  larger  intercellular  spaces  round  the  central  flbro-vascular 
bundle,  from  which  it  will  easily  reach  the  petiole. 

In  the  diurnal  position  of  the  organ  slight  transverse  folds  are  seen  to  run  along 
both  sides  which  after  stimulation  l>ecome  more  shallow  on  the  upper  but  deeper  on  the 
under  side,  showing  that  the  consequent  curvature  causes  a  slight  passive  compression  of 
the  under  side.  This  side  first  of  ail  contracts  in  consequence  of  its  loss  of  water  and  of 
the  elasticity  of  its  cell-walls,  and  then  becomes  still  further  compressed  by  the  down- 
ward curvature  of  the  upper  side. 

How  it  comes  about  that  a  slight  touch  or  concussion  should  cause  an  escape  of 
water  from  the  strongly  turgid  cells  of  the  lower  side,  followed  by  an  energetic 
reabsorption,  cannot  for  the  present  be  explained  ^  Pfefler's  observations  on  the 
stamens  of  Cynareae  seem  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  irritable 
cells  undergoes  a  change,  in  consequence  of  a  touch  or  of  concussion,  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  becomes  more  permeable  to  water,  and  that  the  water  which  has  passed  through 
the  protoplasmic  layer  simply  Alters  through  the  cell-wall,  which  then  contracts  in 
virtue  of  its  elasticity. 

The  propagation  of  the  stimulus  in  Mimosa^  to  which  frequent  reference  has  been 
made  above,  has  been  shown  by  Pfefler  (Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  IX.  p.  308),  in  conflrmation 
of  Dutrochet's  results  and  of  my  own,  to  be  effected  by  the  fibro-vascular  bundles. 
Since  each  movement  of  a  leaf  produced  by  stimulation  is  accompanied  by  an  escape 
of  w^ater  from  its  parenchyma,  the  water  of  the  axial  bundle  and  of  the  bundles 
connected  with  it  is  set  in  motion.  If,  when  an  incision  is  made  into  the  wood  of  a 
stem,  a  drop  of  water  exudes,  a  movement  of  the  water  in  the  flbro-vascular  system 
is  set  up,  which  afiects  also  that  of  the  axial  bundle  of  the  contractile  organ  and  of 
the  irritable  parenchyma. 

In  the  contractile  organs  of  the  leaflets  of  Oxalu  Acetoiella'^,  where  the  anatomical  and 
mechanical  contrivances  are  similar  to  those  of  Mimosa,  this  compression  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  under  side  contracts  when  the  organ  is  irritated.  Pfeffer  states 
that  a  decrease  in  volume  also  takes  place,  and  since  a  very  considerable  elongation  of 
the  upper  parenchyma  is  required  for  the  movements,  there  must  be  a  more  con- 
siderable transference  of  water  from  the  under  side.  The  organs  of  Oxalu  differ 
from  those  of  Mimosa  in  remaining  irritable  when  the  intercellular  spaces  are  injected 
with  water;  but  when  in  this  state  they  become  flaccid  on  irritation;  it  is  probable 


*  [For  a  discussion  of  this  subject  sec  Vines,  The  Influence  of  Light  on  the  Growth  of  Uni- 
cellular Organs,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  WUrzburg,  II.  1,  1878.] 

•  Sec  Sachs,  Bot.  Zcit.  1857,  pi.  XIII. 
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therefore  that  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  from  the  contractile  organ  into  the  tissue 
of  the  petiole  and  lamina.  The  depression  of  the  leaves  of  O.  Acetosella  and  strkta 
when  sunlight  falls  suddenly  upon  them  is,  like  the  irritable  movements,  attended  with 
flaccidity,  and  according  to  Pfeffer,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

(b)  The  external  features  of  the  phenomena  of  irritability  exhibited  by  the  stamens 
of  Cynaraceae^  in  the  normal  condition  have  already  been  described.  For  a  close 
examination  of  them  it  is  necessary  to  remove  single  flowers  from  the  capitulum,  and  to 
cut  away  the  corolla  from  below  as  far  as  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  filaments,  or  to 
cut  across  the  corolla-tube,  stamens,  and  style  above  the  insertion  of  the  filaments,  and 
to  fix  the  reproductive  organs  which  are  thus  isolated  by  means  of  a  pin  in  damp  air. 
When  the  filaments  have  recovered  from  the  irritation  caused  by  this  operation,  they  are 
convex  outwards.  The  filaments  are  flat  and  strap-shaped ;  they  consist  of  three  or  four 
layers  of  long  cylindrical  parenchymatous  cells,  separated  by  thin  straight  walls,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  epidermal  cells  of  similar  form,  strongly  cuticularised  and  growing 
out  in  many  places  to  hairs,  each  of  which  is  cut  off  by  a  longitudinal  wall  Intercellular 
spaces  of  considerable  size  lie  between  the  parenchymatous  cells ;  through  the  middle  of 
the  parenchyma  passes  a  delicate  fibro-vascular  bundle,  which,  like  the  epidermis,  is 
strongly  stretched  by  the  turgid  parenchyma. 

If  the  flower  has  been  dissected  according  to  the  plan  first  described,  and  one  of  the 
filaments,  curved  convexly  outwards  and  fixed  below  to  the  corolla,  above  to  the  anther- 
tube,  is  touched,  it  becomes  straight  and  therefore  shorter  and  in  contact  along  its 
whole  length  with  the  style.  If  all  the  filaments  are  touched,  it  is  seen  that  they  have 
considerably  decreased  in  length  so  as  to  draw  down  the  anther-tube.  After  a  few 
minutes  they  resume  their  original  length  and  curvature,  and  are  then  again  irritable. 
If  the  corolla  has  been  dissected  according  to  the  second  mode,  where  the  filaments  are 
cut  away  and  can  move  freely  below,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  every  time  they  are  touched 
a  curvature  immediately  ensues ;  if  the  outer  side  is  touched,  it  becomes  at  first  concave, 
then  convex;  if  the  inner  side  is  touched,  it  becomes  concave,  and  sometimes  after- 
wards convex.  The  contraction  of  the  stimulated  filament  begins  at  the  moment  of 
contact,  after  some  time  reaches  its  maximum,  and  the  organ  then  at  once  begins  again 
to  lengthen,  at  first  quickly,  then  more  slowly. 

With  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  these  movements,  we  are  in  possession  of  Pfeffer's 
most  acute  observations  made  for  the  most  part  upon  the  filaments  of  Cynara  Scolymus 
and  Centaur ea  J acea.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  most  important  results* 

The  filaments  are  from  4  to  6  mm.  long  in  these  species:  the  tangential  diameter 
of  those  oi  Cynara  is  0*42  mm.,  the  radial  0*2  mm.;  in  Centaurea  the  measurements  are 
0*24  and  0*14  mm.  The  axial  fibro-vascular  bundle  is  thin  and  delicate.  The  irritable 
parenchymatous  cells  are  in  Cynara  two  or  three  times,  in  Centaurea  from  four  to  six 
times  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  and  their  transverse  walls  are  at  right  angles  to  the  long 
axis.  All  the  walls  of  the  cells,  even  of  those  forming  the  bundle,  are  thin :  only  the 
external  walls  of  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  somewhat  thickened.  The  abundant 
cell-sap  of  the  parenchymatous  cells  is  surrounded  by  a  parietal  layer  of  protoplasm 
of  moderate  thickness,  in  which  lies  a  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  exhibits  rotation.  Some 
tannin  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  glucose  is  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap. 

The  filaments  are  irritable  throughout  their  whole  length,  that  is,  they  will  contract 
at  any  point  if  touched.  Pfeffer  succeeded  by  especial  contrivances  to  magnify  the 
contractions  one  or  two  hundred  times.  The  contraction  may  amount  to  from  eigbt 
to  twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  filament  when  at  rest.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  thickening  of  the  filament,  which  is,  however,  too  slight  to  suggest  that  the 
contraction  produces  merely  a  change  of  form;   it  rather  indicates  a  considerable 


*  Cohn,  Contractile  Gewebe  im  Pflanzenreich,  Breslau  1861 ;  ditto,  Zeitschrift  fiir  wiss.  Zoologie, 
vol.  XII.  Heft  3.— Kabsch,  Bot.  Zeit.  1861,  No.  4.— Unger,  Hot.  Zeit.  1862,  No.  15,  and  1663. 
No.  46.— Pfeffer,  Physiologische  Untersuchungen,  p.  80.     • 
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decrease  in  bulk.  This  decrease  is  due  to  an  escape  of  water  from  the  cells  into  the 
intercellular  spaces,  from  which  it  flows,  as  Pfeffer  directly  observed,  when  a  filament 
is  cut  across,  just  as  is  the  case  with  the  organs  of  Mimoseae.  If  the  intercellular 
spaces  be  injected  with  water,  the  filaments  remain  irritable  and  on  stimulation  the 
escape  of  fluid  from  the  cut  surface  is  more  evident. 

The  filaments  are  very  extensible  and  at  the  same  time  very  perfectly  elastic. 
They  may  be  stretched  to  twice  their  usual  length,  and,  on  l>eing  released,  they  return 
to  their  original  dimensions. 

When  the  filament  is  irritable,  the  axial  bundle  and  the  epidermis  are  stretched  by 
the  turgid  parenchyma,  and  even  after  stimulation  a  tension  of  the  same  kind  but  less 
considerable  still  exists. 

The  possible  assumption  that  the  movement  is  due  to  an  increase  of  the  elasticity  of 
the  cell-walls  under  the  influence  of  a  stimulus,  a  contraction  of  all  the  cells  and  an 
escape  of  water  from  them  being  the  result,  is  shown  by  Pfeffer  to  be  incorrect,  for 
the  elasticity  of  the  stimulated  and  of  the  unstimulated  filament  is  the  same. 

The  assumption  that  the  permeability  of  the  cell-walls  is  suddenly  increased  by 
a  stimulus  and  that  thus  the  escape  of  water  is  rendered  possible,  is  also  shown  to  be 
▼ery  improbable.  Pfeffer  points  out  that  the  water  filters  through  under  high  pressure,  and 
proves  that  the  ordinary  permeability  of  organic  membranes  is  quite  sufficiently  great  to 
permit  of  the  passage  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  escapes  from  stimulated  cells. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  assume  a  sudden  change  in  the  properties  of  the  cell-wall 
which  increases  its  permeability. 

Pfeffer  overthrows  Hofmeister's  theory  that  the  escaping  water  comes  not  from  the 
vacuole  of  the  cell  but  from  the  cell-wall  itself,  by  the  fact  that  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
parenchymatous  cells  become  thicker  on  contraction,  and  he  might  have  added  that  on 
this  theory  a  contraction  of  empty  cells  but  not  of  full  tense  cells  was  possible. 

After  having  shown — though  without  absolute  proof — how  improbable  it  is  that  the 
cell-wall  undergoes  a  sudden  change  in  consequence  of  stimulation,  Pfeffer  goes  on  to 
point  out  how  probable  it  is  that  some  change  is  produced  in  the  protoplasm  which  lines 
the  cell-wall  as  a  closed  sac.  For  a  complete  discussion  I  refer  the  reader  to  his 
exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject;  I  will  only  append  the  following  account  for 
the  sake  of  clearness.  It  is  evident  that  if  permeability  of  the  tense  cell- wall  remain 
unaltered,  the  escape  of  water  from  the  cell  may  depend  upon  the  permeability  of  the 
layer  of  protoplasm  which  lines  the  cell-wall.  If  it  is  not  permeable,  it  becomes  more 
closely  pressed  to  the  cell-wall  by  the  increased  hydrostatic  pressure  effected  by 
endosmosis ;  if  now  any  force  affects  the  protoplasm  in  such  a  way  that  the  protoplasm 
becomes  permeable  to  water,  an  escape  of  fluid  will  take  place  not  only  through  the 
protoplasmic  layer,  but  also  through  the  cell-wall  which  has  already  been  shown  to 
be  sufficiently  permeable.  It  has  now  to  be  shown  that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  change 
in  the  protoplasm  is  possible,  and  to  be  explained  why  it  is  that  this  suddenly  increased 
permeability  of  the  protoplasm  ceases  after  the  movement,  a  fact  which  is  essential  to 
the  restoration  of  the  irritability.  On  these  points  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  the 
explanations  given  in  Pfeffer's  work;  I  would  only  add  that  such  changes  in  the 
permeability  of  protoplasm  as  are  here  -assumed  are  already  known  to  occur.  When  the 
protoplasm  of  a  cell  of  Spirogyra  contracts  before  conjugation,  it  must  necessarily  become 
more  permeable,  for  most  of  the  water  escai>es  from  it ;  this  escape  does  not  take  place 
when  the  cell  is  turgid  and  actively  growing.  If  the  cell-wall  of  the  conjugating  cell 
were  very  tense  and  if  it  were  at  the  same  time  very  elastic,  it  would  contract  simul- 
taneously with  the  protoplasm,  and  would  permit  of  the  escape  of  the  water  through  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  cell-wall  of  Spirogyra  is  not  very  tense,  and  it  is  rigid,  so  that 
it  does  not  materially  alter  its  form  when  the  protoplasm  contracts ;  the  water  which 
escapes  through  the  protoplasm  therefore  occupies  the  space  between  it  and  the  cell-wall. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  contraction  preparatory  to  the  conjugation  of  the  cell  of 
Spirogyra  is  not  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  external  stimulus ;  this  is  quite  true,  but 
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it  serves  to  prove  that  an  alteration  of  the  permeability  of  protoplasm  is  possible. 
Moreover  it  is  known  that  the  protoplasm  of  many  cells  contracts  when  they  are 
subjected  to  pressure  from  without,  and  this  is  only  possible  if  an  escape  of  water  takes 
place.  If,  under  these  circumstances,  the  cell-wall  remains  fixed,  it  is  because  it  was  but 
slightly  stretched  and  comparatively  inextensible  before.  If  the  wall  of  a  ceil  which  has 
been  so  treated  were  to  contract  as  considerably  as  the  protoplasm,  we  should  have 
a  result  similar  to  that  which  was  assumed  above  with  reference  to  a  stimulus.  These 
considerations  suggest  that  the  irritability,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  is  a  property  of  the 
protoplasm  only,  and  that  it  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  irritable  organs  that  the 
irritable  protoplasm  should  be  surrounded  by  cell-walls  which  are  tense  in  consequence 
of  the  turgidity  of  the  cells  and  which  can  follow  the  contractions  of  the  protoplasm  in 
virtue  of  their  perfect  elasticity. 

(c)  The  irritable  stamens  of  Berberu  *  differ  considerably  in  the  mechanism  of  their 
movements  from  those  of  Cynarez,  especially  in  that  they  are  irritable  not  upon  the  outer 
side  but  upon  the  inner  side  only ;  further,  the  irritable  parenchyma  includes  no  inter- 
cellular spaces,  but  between  the  thin-walled  cells  there  is  a  quantity  of  *  intercellular 
substance '  which  is  capable  of  swelling.  If  the  inner  side  of  the  filament  be  touched, 
it  curves  throughout  its  whole  length.  Pftffer  was  able  to  observe  in  this  case  also  that 
when  the  filament  is  cut  across,  stimulation  causes  the  escape  of  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
cut  surface. 

(d)  Too  little  is  at  present  known  of  the  mechanism  of  the  irritable  gynostemhim  of 
Stylidium,  of  the  leaves  of  Dionipa  mujcipula,  of  the  glands  upon  the  leaves  of  Drosera^  of 
the  segments  of  the  stigma  of  Mimuiuj,  &c.,  to  admit  of  brief  yet  satisfactory 
treatment  \ 

Sect.  30.— Mechanism  of  the  MovementB  produced  by  Variations  of 
Temperature  and  of  Light '.  If  plants  with  motile  leaves,  like  Papilionaces  and 
Oxalidese,  after  having  remained  in  the  light,  are  suddenly  placed  in  the  dark,  the 
leaves  after  some  time  take  up  their  nocturnal  position,  closing  upwards  or  down- 
wards according  to  the  species  (Sect.  28).  If  light  is  now  let  in  upon  the  plant 
in  the  state  of  sleep,  the  leaves  again  open  and  assume  their  diurnal  position. 
Placing  them  in  the  shade  has  the  same  effect  as  complete  darkness,  but  not  so 
strongly. 

These  facts  show  that  fluctuations  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  cause  curvatures 
of  the  motile  parts  of  plants.  If  these  parts  are  also  irritable  to  concussion,  as  in 
Mimosa  and  Oxalis  acetosella,  darkness  causes  a  similar  position  of  the  leaves  to 
concussion.  But  the  internal  conditions  are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  very  different 
in  the  two  cases ;  for  the  folding  up  caused  by  darkness  is  associated  with  an  increase 


*  Unger,  Anat.  und  Physiol,  der  Pflanze,  1855,  p.  419. — Kabsch,  Lot.  Zeit.,  1861,  p.  26. — Pfeffer, 
Physiol.  Unters.,  p.  157. 

'  See  also  Unger,  Anat.  u.  Phys.,  1855,  P-4I9 Suringar  (on  Drosera)^  Vereenigung  voor  dc 

Flora  van  Nederland  eng.  den  15  Juli,  1853. — Nitschke  (on  Drosera),  Bol.  Zeit.  i860. — Schnetzler  (on 
Berberis)^  in  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  vaudoise  des  Sci.  Nat.  X,  1869. — Kabsch  (on  Berberis,  MimaJta, 
&c.),  Bot.  Zeit.  1861.— Kabsch  (on  Stylidium),  Bot.  Zeit.  1861.— A.  W.  Bennett,  The  MovemeDts 
of  the  Glands  o(  Drosera,  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.  1873. 

[See  also  Kurz,  Anatomic  des  Blattes  der  Dionaa  muscipula ;  Du  Bois  Reymond's  Archiv,  1876: 
also  -Munk,  Die  elektrischen  und  Bewegungs-Erscheiniingen  am  Blatte  der  Dionaa  Muscipula,  ibid,; 
further,  Darwin,  Insectivorous  Plants,  1875.] 

»  Dutrochet,  Mem.  pour  servir,  vol.  I.  p.  509.— Meyen,  Neues  Syst.  der  Pflanz.-Phys.  vol  III. 
p.  487.— Sachs,  Bot.  Zeit.  1857,  Nos.  46,  47. — Bert,  Recherches  sur  les  mouvements  de  la  sensitive, 
Paris  1867. — Millardet,  Nouvellcs  recherches  sur  la  periodicite  de  la  sensitive,  Marburg  1S69.— 
Pfeffer,  Physiol.  Unters.,  Leipzig  1873. 
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in  the  rigidity  of  the  part,  and  therefore  with  an  increase  in  its  turgidity;  while 
in  that  caused  by  irritation  there  is  a  decrease  in  all  these,  as  BrQcke  was  the  first  to 
show  in  the  case  of  Mimosa,  In  the  leaves  of  Phaseolus  which  are  not  irritable 
to  concussion  Pfeffer  also  found  an  increase  of  rigidity  in  the  nocturnal  position. 
Conversely  the  diurnal  position  caused  by  the  action  of  light  or  an  increase  in  its 
intensity  is  the  result  of  a  diminution  of  the  rigidity  or  turgidity.  The  effect  pro- 
duced upon  the  turgidity  of  motile  organs  by  variations  in  the  intensity  of  light 
causes  upward  and  downward  curvatures,  since  the  variation  of  the  turgidity  of  the 
one  side  of  the  organ  is  more  considerable  and  occurs  more  rapidly  than  that  of 
tbe  other.  A  rise  of  temperature,  on  the  contrary,  which  affects  the  motile  part 
direcdy,  is,  according  to  Pfeffer,  associated,  in  Oxalis,  and  in  a  less  degree  in 
Phaseolusy  with  increase  of  rigidity,  and  therefore  also  of  turgidity,  and  causes  a 
movement  towards  the  nocturnal  position,  and  hence  a  stronger  turgidity  of  the 
upper  side.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  and 
a  rise  of  temperature  act  on  a  contractile  organ  at  the  same  time,  its  curvature  is 
a  resultant  of  the  two  changes ;  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates, 
the  leaf  approaches  more  nearly  the  diurnal  or  the  nocturnal  position.  Beyond  this 
we  have  less  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  action  of  variations  of  temperature,  than 
we  have  with  reference  to  light. 

Pfeffer,  who  has  been  especially  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  movements  produced  by  stimulation,  has  supplied  me  with  the  follow- 
ing : — *  The  tendency  to  expand  is  increased  by  darkness  equally  in  both  the  antagonistic 
halves,  and  in  the  tissues  of  the  organ  generally :  light  has  the  contrary  effect,  and  the  one 
half  always  reacts  more  powerfully  than  the  other.  The  expansive  force  increases  more 
rapidly  in  the  half  which  is  becoming  convex,  but  it  may  become  more  considerable  in 
the  other  half:  it  is  for  this  reason  that  every  movement  produced  by  removal  into 
darkness  is  followed  after  a  time  by  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction,  tending  to  the 
resumption  of  the  position  of  equilibrium.  It  is  quite  certain  that  darkness  not  merely 
produces  a  closure  but  that  it  has  a  persistent  effect,  just  as  the  movement  imparted  to 
a  pendulum  persists  for  a  time  whilst  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  rapidly 
diminishing.' 

Bert  *  showed  that  if  a  Mimosa  be  continuously  exposed  to  light  for  five  days,  the 
amplitude  of  its  periodic  movements  diminished  considerably,  whereas  the  irritability 
increased.  Pfeffer  also  found  that  continuous  illumination  for  a  period  of  one  or 
more  days  arrested  the  daily  periodic  movements  of  Acacia  lopbantba.  If  a  plant  so 
treated  be  placed  in  the  dark,  closure  takes  place  and  then  opening,  and  in  continuous 
darkness  for  one  or  more  days  opening  and  closing  repeatedly  alternate.  When  the 
plant  had  been  exposed  to  a  strong  light  before  being  placed  in  the  dark,  the  interval 
between  the  movements  of  opening  and  closing  was  about  24  hours.  This  is  also  the 
case  if  the  plant  be  placed  in  the  dark  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  first  closure  takes  place 
during  the  day.  Pfeffer  regards  these  phenomena  (like  those  of  motile  flowers  and 
of  growing  leaves)  to  be  due  to  the  persistent  effect  of  the  previous  alternation  of  day 
and  night;  they  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  spontaneous  periodic  movements 
of  these  plants,  for  these  latter  continue  when  the  former  have  disappeared,  and  the 
interval  at  which  they  occur  is  shorter. 

Sect.  31. — Mechanism  of  spontaneous  periodic  Movements.    The  ex- 
istence of  spontaneous  periodic  movements  which  are  not  directly  produced  by  the 

»  Bert,  Mem.  de  TAcad.  d.  Sci.  Phvs.  et  Nat.  de  Bordeaux.  1866,  Bd.  VIII. 
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action  of  external  influences  has  been  already  mentioned  in  Sect.  28,  the  move- 
ment of  the  lateral  leaflets  of  Hedysarum  gyrans  being  cited  as  a  striking  example. 
The  rapid  upward  and  downward  movement  of  these  leaflets  take  place,  if  the 
temperature  be  sufficiently  high,  both  in  continuous  illumination  and  in  continned 
darkness.  The  spontaneous  movements  of  the  leaflets  of  Oxalis  acetoseUa  and  of 
Trifolium  praieme  are  also  very  evident ;  the  leaflets  move  in  continued  darkness  and 
at  a  constant  temperature  through  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  90°  in  from  i  to  4  hours. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  that  these  spontaneous  move- 
ments are  independent  of  the  persistent  eflect  of  the  stimulating  influence  of  light 
Pfeffer  clearly  made  this  out  in  the  case  of  the  large  terminal  leaflet  of  Hedysarum 
{Desmodium)  gyrans^  which  makes  upward  and  downward  movements  of  small 
amplitude  in  short  periods  of  time.  Whilst  the  daily  periodicity  (Sect  30)  is 
manifested  only  for  a  short  time  in  prolonged  darkness,  the  spontaneous  movements 
continue.  In  Trifolium  and  Oxalis  the  persistence  of  the  daily  periodicity  is  very 
slight,  whereas  the  spontaneous  movements  are  very  evident  in  prolonged  darkness. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  after  what  has  been  already  said  with  reference 
to  the  various  movements  of  growing  and  of  mature  organs,  that  the  spontaneous 
periodic  movements  are  efl'ected  by  variations  of  turgidity,  that  is  by  the  absorption 
and  the  escape  of  water.  Since  they  are  not  accompanied,  as  Pfefler  has  observed, 
by  any  alteration  of  the  rigidity  of  the  organ,  it  is  probable  that  one  half  of  the 
tissue  gains  in  expansive  force  what  the  other  loses  and  at  the  same  moment ;  this 
almost  amounts  to  saying  that  first  one  and  then  the  other  half  of  the  tissue  absorbs 
water  from  the  other  half. 

Batalin  (Flora,  1873)  asserts  that  each  periodic  movement  in  Mimosa  and  Pbasedus 
is  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  length.  Simple  calculation  suffices,  however,  to 
show  that  the  periodic  movements  of  these  organs  cannot  be  due  to  periodic  growth  of 
the  upper  and  under  surfaces. 

The  question  why  it  is  that  the  two  sides  of  the  organ  are  alternately  more  or  less 
strongly  turgid  cannot  be  answered  at  present  any  more  than  the  question  why  it  is  that 
first  one  side  and  then  the  other  grows  more  rapidly  in  growing  leaves,  stems,  tendrils, 
&c.  which  exhibit  nutation. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


THE    PHENOMENA   OF   SEXUAL   REPRODUCTION. 

Sect.  32 ^  Sexuality  consists  essentially  in  the  formation,  in  the  course  of 
development  of  the  plant,  of  reproductive  cells  of  two  diff'erent  kinds,  which  have  no 
independent  power  of  further  development,  but  which,  by  their  coalescence,  give 
rise  to  a  product  which  possesses  that  power. 


*  The  facts  upon  which  the  considerations  contained  in  this  section  are  based  are  fully  detailed 
in  Book  II,  with  references  to  the  literature. 
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It  is  only  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cases,  and  in  plants  of  very 
simple  structure,  like  the  Desmidieae,  Mesocarpese,  and  Pandorinese,  that  the  two 
cells  which  coalesce  are  alike  in  their  mode  of  production,  size,  form,  and  behaviour 
when  coalescing;  and  even  in  these  cases  they  probably  differ  internally,  since  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  hypothesis  the  necessity  for  their  union  into  a  pro- 
duct capable  of  development  (the  Zygospore).  In  some  other  Conjugatse,  as  Spiro- 
gyray  this  internal  differentiation  is  exhibited  at  least  to  the  extent  that  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  conjugating  cells  pass  over  into  the  other,  the  contents  of  which  remain 
stationary.  But  usually,  as  in  most  Algae  (  Vatuheria^  (Edogonium^  CoUochcete,  Fucus, 
ftc.),  and  in  all  Characeae,  Muscineae,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  a  great  variety 
of  differences  are  manifested  between  the  sexual  cells  as  to  size,  form,  motility, 
mode  of  production,  and  the  share  they  take  in  the  formation  of  the  product  of 
the  union.  This  differentiation  presents,  especially  in  the  Algae,  a  most  complete 
series  of  gradations  between  the  conjugation  of  similar  cells  and  the  fertilisation 
of  oospheres  by  antherozoids,  any  boundary  line  between  these  two  processes 
being  unnatural  and  artificial.  The  difference  also  between  the  sexual  cells  is  de- 
veloped only  graduaUy  and  step  by  step,  like  the  external  and  internal  differentiation 
of  plants ;  and  it  is  this  that  renders  it  probable  that  in  the  lowest  forms  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  the  Nostocaceae,  no  process  at  all  of  this  kind  exists,  or 
that  at  all  events  there  are  plants  of  extremely  simple  structure  in  which  no  such 
process  occurs. 

Wherever  there  is  an  evident  external  difference  between  the  two  sexual  cells, 
one  behaves  actively  in  the  union,  and  loses  in  the  process  its  individual  exbtence, 
the  other  behaves  passively,  absorbing  into  itself  the  substance  of  the  active  one,  and 
furnishing  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  first  materials  for  the  formation  of  the 
immediate  product  of  the  union.  The  former  is  termed  the  male  cell  or  anlherozoidy 
the  latter  iht  female  cell  or  oosphere. 

These  most  essential  features  of  the  sexual  process  may  also  be  recognised  in 
the  fertilisation  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  Florideae,  although  the  external  appearance 
of  the  female  organ,  the  carpogonium,  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  male  organ 
(in  certain  Ascomycetes  at  least)  on  the  other  hand,  are  strikingly  different  from 
those  which  occur  in  any  other  class  of  plants. 

The  usual  condition  of  the  female  cell  during  the  sexual  process  (except  in  the 
Ascomycetes  and  Florideae)  is  that  of  a  naked  primordial  cell  (oosphere),  formed 
either  by  simple  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  previously  enclosed  within  a 
cell-wall  (as  in  the  oogonium  of  Vauchert'a,  (Edogonium,  and  ColeochcBle,  and  in  the 
archegonium  of  Muscineae,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  Gymnosperms)  or  by  the 
division  of  the  protoplasm  of  a  mother-cell  combined  with  contraction  and  rounding 
off  of  the  daughter-cells  (as  in  Saprolegnia  and  Fucaceae),  or  by  free  cell-formation 
(as  in  the  embryo- sac  of  Angiosperms).  In  all  these  cases  the  oosphere  is  spherical 
or  ellipsoidal,  except  that  in  the  Angiosperms  it  is  sometimes  elongated  ;  in  general 
its  form  is  the  simplest  that  the  vegetable  cell  can  assume.  The  rounding  off  is  not 
connected  with  any  internal  differentiation ;  at  least  where  any  internal  differentiation 
is  exhibited  (as  in  the  formation  of  chlorophyll  and  the  granular  contents  in  (Ed(H 
gonium  and  other  Algae),  the  phenomenon  is  a  secondary  one  in  the  process  of 
fertilisation.     The  oosphere  is  never  actively  motile,  even  when,  as  in  the  Fucaceae, 
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after  it  is  extruded  it  is  set  in  rotation  by  the  attached  antherozoids ;  it  usually 
remains  enclosed  in  the  mother-cell  that  produces  it  (the  oogonium  of  Algae  and 
Fungi,  the  archegonium  of  Muscineae,  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  Gjrmnosperm^ 
and  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms),  where  it  awaits  fertilisation.  While  the  male 
cell  loses  during  the  union  its  character  as  an  individual  cell,  the  oosphere  is 
rendered  capable  of  a  more  complete  individual  existence,  which  is  first  indicated 
by  the  invariable  formation  of  a  wall  of  cellulose,  even  when  the  oosphere  results 
simply  from  the  contraction  of  the  protoplasm  of  an  oogonium  and  still  remains 
enclosed  in  its  cell-wall,  as  in  (Edogontum  and  Vaucheria,  In  this  respect  the 
zygospore  of  Conjugatae  and  Mucorini  behaves  also  like  a  fertilised  oosphere 
or  oospore. 

The  male  cell  is  more  variable  in  its  form  and  in  its  behaviour  in  the  process 
of  fertilisation.  It  always  moves  to  the  oosphere  which  remains  at  rest;  in  the 
Florideae  it  is  carried  passively  by  the  water ;  in  the  Fucaceae,  in  VaucheriOj  (Edc^o- 
m'um,  and  other  Algae,  in  all  Characeae,  Muscineae,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  it 
swims  actively.  In  other  cases  the  male  organ  becomes  attached  in  its  growth  to 
the  female  organ,  as  in  the  antheridial  branches  (pollinodia)  of  some  Saprolegnieae 
and  of  some  Ascomycetes,  and  the  pollen-tube  of  Phanerogams.  The  g^at  variety  of 
form  of  the  male  cell  becomes  especially  conspicuous  if  we  compare  the  roundish 
swarm-spore-like  antherozoids  of  (Edogontum  and  CoUocJkeU  with  the  filiform  anther- 
ozoids of  Characeae,  Muscineae,  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  with  the  rounded 
non-motile  antherozoids  of  the  Florideae  which  (like  the  spermatia  of  Lichens)  possess 
a  cell-wall.  The  form  is  in  each  case  evidently  adapted  to  produce  the  right 
kind  of  motion  in  order  to  convey  the  fertilising  substance  to  the  female  organ  in 
a  manner  in  harmony  with  its  structure ;  while  in  the  fertilisation  of  the  latter  the 
quality  of  the  substance  only  is  concerned. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it  may  be  assumed  that 
fertilisation  essentially  consists  in  a  union  of  protoplasm  and  nuclear  substance 
derived  from  the  male  organ  with  protoplasm  and  nuclear  substance  of  the  female 
organ.  In  conjugation  this  union  is  brought  about  by  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
conjugating  cells.  In  the  fertilisation  of  (Edogonium  and  Vaucheria,  the  entrance 
of  the  antherozoid  into  the  protoplasm  of  the  oosphere  and  its  absorption  in  it 
has  been  observed  by  Pringsheim.  The  antherozoids  of  Muscineae  and  Ferns 
were  observed  by  Hofmeister,  and  those  of  Marsilia  by  Hanstein,  to  enter  the 
archegonium,  those  of  Ferns  by  Strasburger  to  penetrate  to  the  oosphere  itself. 
It  must  therefore  be  inferred  from  analogy  that  in  Phanerogams  a  union*  takes 
place  of  some  substance  contained  in  the  pollen-tube  with  the  oosphere  ;  and  in 
certain  Ascomycetes  of  the  contents  of  the  pollinodium  with  those  of  the  asco- 
gonium.  It  would  be  impossible  otherwise  to  explain  how  in  these  cases  the 
mere  contact  of  the  often  thick-walled  pollen-tube  with  the  embryo-sac,  or  of 
the  pollinodium  with  the  ascogonium,  can  effect  fertilisation,  while  in  the  former 
cases  such  a  complete  coalescence  of  the  male  and  female  cells  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose. 


*  [See  pp.  524  and  584.  j 
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The  product  resulting  from  the  sexual  process  is  usually  a  new  individual  which 
has  no  longer  any  organic  connexion  with  the  mother-plant  and  is  not  united  with 
it  in  growth.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Muscineae,  where  the  sporogonium,  and  in 
Phanerogams,  where  the  embryo,  is  nourished  by  the  mother-plant,  but  there  is  no 
actual  continuity  of  tissue  between  it  and  the  latter.  The  case  is  quite  different  in 
Ihe  Ascomycetes  (^.  g.  Lichens,  Eurotium,  and  Erysiphe)  and  Florideae,  in  which  the 
female  organ  itself  or  certain  cells  connected  with  it  are  stimulated  by  fertilisation 
to  produce  new  shoots  from  which  results  a  fructification  containing  spores ;  and  it  is 
only  after  the  completion  of  this  complicated  vegetative  process  brought  about  by  the 
sexual  union  that  the  spores  are  set  free,  and  produce  new  individuals  independent 
of  the  mother-plant. 

The  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant  do  not  differ  merely  externally ;  the 
inability  of  either  to  originate  by  itself  a  new  course  of  development,  while  the  two 
together  produce  an  organism  capable  of  germinating,  shows  that  the  properties  of 
the  two  are  complementary  to  one  another.  The  sexual  differentiation,  or  difference 
between  the  male  and  female  cells,  which  is  neutralised  by  the  act  of  fertilisation, 
has  been  preparing  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time ;  the  product  which  is  the  result  of 
fertilisation  o\ves  its  formation  to  the  neutralising  of  the  sexual  difference.  In  the 
Conjugates  and  other  families  where  the  sexual  difference  is  extremely  small  or  even 
imperceptible,  the  preceding  processes  of  development  are  also  alike ;  the  mother- 
cells  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  cells  even  to  the  earliest  stage  of  development 
do  not  differ  externally.  But  where  the  sexual  difference  is  greater,  it  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  preceding  processes  of  development.  Thus  the  mother- cell  of  the 
antherozoids  of  (Edogonium  differs  in  form  from  that  of  the  oosphere ;  and  this  is 
especially  seen  in  the  development  of  the  (Edogonieae  with  *  dwarf  males.'  In 
Vaucheria  the  branches  which  subsequently  become  aniheridia  differ  at  an  early 
stage  from  those  which  form  the  oogonia.  The  sexual  differentiation  of  the  Cha- 
raceae  is  inaugurated  long  beforehand  in  the  great  difference  in  the  development  of 
the  antheridia  and  carpogonia,  the  position  of  the  two  organs  on  the  leaf  being  also 
different.  In  the  Muscineae  and  Vascular  Cr}'ptogams  again  preparation  is  made 
for  the  production  of  the  antherozoids  and  oospheres  in  different  ways  by  the 
formation  of  antheridia  and  archegonia.  But  this  preparation  is  not  confined  to 
the  difference  between  the  organs  which  immediately  produce  the  reproductive 
cells;  in  many  classes  of  plants  it  even  goes  back  so  far  that  the  entire  plant 
developes  as  a  male  or  as  a  female  plant,  producing  only  male  or  only  female 
reproductive  organs.  This  occurs  in  some  Algae,  Characeae,  Muscineae,  and  in 
the  prothallia  of  some  Vascular  Cryptogams. 

The  fact  is  very  remarkable  that  this  preparation  may  be  carried  back  in  the 
development  of  the  individual  even  beyond  the  limit  marked  by  the  alternation  of 
generations.  In  the  Algae,  Characea?,  Muscineae,  Ferns,  and  Equisetaceae,  the  nature 
of  the  alternation  of  generations  is  such  that  the  sexual  differentiation  is  developed 
in  one  of  the  generations,  while  it  is  neutralised  in  the  succeeding  generation.  In 
these  cases  therefore  we  have  a  sexual  and  an  asexual  generation  in  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  same  individual ;  the  asexual  generation  is  the  product 
of  the  neutralising  of  the  sexual  differentiation  of  the  sexual  generation.  The  two 
generations,  especially  in  Muscineae  and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  differ  essentially  from 
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a  morphological  point  of  view  ;  they  Tollow  altogether  different  laws  of  develi 
one  of  their  Simils  always  occurs  in  the  fertilised  oosphere.  The  prothallium  de- 
veloped from  the  asexual  spore  oF  Ferns  and  Equisetaceae  is,  Tor  example,  morpho- 
logically a  thallus  without  leaves  or  roots,  while  its  physiological  significance  u 
determined  by  the  production  of  anlheridia  and  archegonia.  From  ihe  fertilised 
oosphere  on  the  other  hand  is  produced  the  Fern  or  Horsetail,  charade ristd 
morphologically  by  the  differential  ion  of  stem,  root,  and  leaf;  but  sexually  Hvi 
differentiated  plant  is  neuter,  producing  neither  male  nor  female  cells,  but  ool; 
asexual  spores.  If  the  process  of  development  of  Rhizocarpe:e  and  Selaginellec  it 
compared  with  these  phenomena,  it  will  be  seen  thai  in  these  classes  the  two  genen- 
tions,  the  prothallium  and  the  spore-forming  leafy  plant,  stand  essentially  in  the  sane 
relation  to  one  another  as  in  Ferns  and  Equisetacese,  only  that  the  sexual  differeniit- 
lion  goes  back  to  the  spore  itself;  the  spores  are  of  two  kinds,  large  female  spoiti 
which  produce  the  small  female  prothallium,  and  small  male  spores  which  product 
a  slill  smaller  prothallium  and  antherozoids.  The  preparation  for  this  sexual  diffenoct 
is  manifested  even  in  the  asexual  generation,  by  the  sporangia  producing  only  feDule 
or  only  male  spores  according  to  their  position.  In  Salvinia  the  preparation  giw 
back  slill  further,  each  entire  capsule  producing  only  female  or  only  male  sponngil 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  in  Phanerogams  the  embryo-sac  correspond*  lo 
ihe  large,  the  pollen-grain  to  the  small  spore  of  heierosporous  Vascular  CryplOgim^ 
and  the  endosperm  to  the  proihallium.  The  endosperm  of  Phanerogams  no  lotfCl 
appears  as  an  independent  structure,  but  only  as  a  constituent  part  of  ilie  precedilg 
generation ;  in  Angiospcrms  it  is  often  from  the  first  rudimentary  and 
entirely  absent,  and  the  female  sexual  cell,  the  oosphere,  is  then  the 
duct  of  the  embryo-sac  which  corresponds  to  the  large  spore.  The  true  «i«l 
generation  therefore  becomes  [ess  and  less  important ;  as  such  it  becomes  deitwl  fi 
significance,  while  the  sexual  differentiation  is  carded  back  to  the  spore-ronnii^ 
generation,  in  which  it  determines  the  formation  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproducuTC 
organs,  /,  e.  the  pollen-sacs  and  ovules ;  the  flower  may  be  exclu^vely  mile  » 
female  (monoscious  diclinous),  and,  where  the  plant  is  dicecious,  the  sexual  4ff«- 
entiation  affects  the  entire  individual,  which  is  either  male  or  female.  In  all  Qrj^ 
gams,  on  the  other  hand,  dicecism  is  only  displayed  in  one  (the  sexual)  geoottOi 
in  the  course  of  development  of  the  individual. 

The  process  of  development  brought  about  by  fertilisation  or  the  onaoaofftt 
reproductive  cells  is  usually  not  confined  to  the  resulting  embryo,  bnt  ^Mn  orf 
also  in  a  variety  of  changes  in  the  mother-plant  itself.  In  CoUochaU  the  ts^^ 
becomes  invested  with  a  cortical  layer;  in  CharaccK  the  enveloping  tutxf^'^ 
carpogonium  grow  after  fertilisation,  their  coils  increase  in  number,  and  Uxif  w* 
branes  become  lignified  on  the  inside;  in  the  Hepaticae  a  variety  of  envdi^i* 
from  Ihe  mother-plant ;  in  the  Mosses  the  vaginule  and  in  all  Muscincs  ibeo^T" 
becomes  developed ;  the  tissue  of  the  prothallium  which  surn)uiids  d>e  p^^ 
embryo  of  Ferns  grows  at  first  rapidly  along  with  it ;  in  PhAnerogmms  Ihe  «•■ 
development  of  the  seed  and  fruit  depends  on  the  changes  caused  in  the  acAs- 
plant  by  the  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere.  The  two  most  remarkable  MSM  «««  * 
FlorideiE  and  Ascomyceles  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  Orchideas  on  the  otiw  ^ 
In  the  former  fertilisation  does  not  in  general  directly  cause  ihc  fomunoa  <i 
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embryo,  but  brings  about  processes  of  growth  in  the  mother-plant,  in  consequence  of 
ixrhich  the  cystocarp  is  produced  in  Florideae  and  the  spore-fruit  in  Ascomycetes.  In 
the  Orchideae  the  action  of  the  pollen-tube  is  visible  on  the  mother-plant  even  before 
fertilisation;  Hildebrand  has  shown  (Bot.  Zeit.  1863,  p.  341)  that  in  all  Orchids 
which  he  examined  the  ovules  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  fertilised  at  the  time  of 
pollination ;  and  in  some  (as  Dendrobium  nobile)  they  have  not  even  begun  to  be 
formed ;  It  Is  only  during  the  growth  of  the  pollen-tubes  through  the  tissue  of  the 
stigma  and  style  that  the  ovules  become  so  far  developed  that  fertilisation  can  at 
length  be  effected.  In  the  Orchidese  the  formation  of  the  female  cell  is  therefore  a 
result  of  pollination ;  it  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the  male  pollen- tube  on  the 
tissue  of  the  mother-plant  \ 

When  the  embryo  is  being  developed  within  the  mother-plant,  as  in  the  Muscinese 
and  Vascular  Cryptogams,  it  obtains  its  food-material  from  the  plant ;  and  this  is 
connected  in  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  with  complete  exhaustion  and  the  dying  off 
of  the  prothallium.  In  Phanerogams  not  only  does  the  embryo  usually  acquire  a 
considerable  development,  even  within  the  fruit,  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  assimilation  is  also  withdrawn  from  the  plant  by  the  accumulation  of 
reserve-material  in  the  seed  and  by  the  development  of  the  fruit;  in  many  cases 
the  plant  itself  is  also  completely  exhausted,  all  its  disposable  formative  sub- 
stances are  given  up  to  the  seed  and  the  fruit,  and  it  dies  off  (monocarpous 
plants).  It  is  clear  that  all  these  changes  and  the  various  movements  of  materials 
in  the  mother-plant  connected  with  them  are  results  of  fertilisation,  results  of 
immense  importance  caused  by  the  union  of  microscopic  cells,  imponderable  by 
the  best  balance. 

(a)  A  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  occurring  among  the  Thallophytes 
would  probably  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  mode  of  the 
Development  of  Sexuality  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  space  at  our  disposal  will 
only  suffice  for  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  labours  of  Pringsheim',  which  open  up  the  way  for  a  complete  theory  of 
sexuality  in  the  future,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  conjugation  of  the  motile  cells  of 
Pandorinay  Ulotbrixy  &c.  is  one  of  the  primitive  phases  of  a  sexual  act.  If  this  be  so, 
then  it  follows  that  a  sexual  coalescence  of  cells  first  made  its  appearance  when  the 
Thallophytes  had  already  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  morphological  and  of  phy- 
siological development.  The  same  result  is  reached  by  a  consideration  of  the  fact 
that  sexuality  is  apparently  absent  in  the  Hydrodictyeae'  and  in  the  immediate  allies 
of  Ulothrixy  and  that  comparatively  highly-developed  forms,  such  as  the  Rivularies, 
exist  among  the  Protophyta  in  which  no  trace  of  sexuality  can  be  discovered. 

If  it  l>e  also  remembered  that  the  simplest  forms  of  sexuality,  conjugation  and  the 
formation  of  zygospores,  occur  in  very  different  groups  of  the  Thallophytes,  and  that 
the  mode  of  conjugation  varies  with  the  form  and  habit  of  the  plants  and  that  it  may 
l>e  very  different  in  different  groups,  the  thought  is  at  once  suggested  that  the  sexual 
coalescence  of  cells  may  have  commenced  at  different  times  and  quite  independently  in 


'  [For  a  summary  of  the  instances  in  which  pollen  appears  to  have  influenced  the  fniit  of  the 
mother-plant,  see  C.  J.  Maximowicz,  Joum.  Roy.  Hort.Soc.,  new  series,  vol.  III.  p.  161 ;  and  Dam'in, 
Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  vol.  I.  p.  397.] 

'  Monatsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  in  Berlin,  1869. 

*  [Conjugation  has  since  been  obsen'ed  in  Hydrodictyon  (see  page  251).] 
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different  groups  of  Thallophytes.  The  variety  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
formed  among  tiie  Diatomei  indicates  that  conjugation  has  become  developed  here  (nun 
the  first  quite  independently  of  the  connection  of  this  group  with  the  Conjugaw;  uid 
in  the  latter  group  so  many  modes  of  the  formation  of  zygospores  occur  that  possibli 
the  development  of  sexuality  began  in  several  difTerenl  species  included  within  it.  TTie 
mode  in  which  conjugation  lakes  place  among  the  Zygomycetes  seems  to  indicate  tJnl 
the  senual  act  originated  independently,  and  it  is  still  difficult  to  trace  *  hirtorio! 
connection  between  the  fertilisation  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  of  the  Floridei  and  thit 
of  any  other  group  of  Thallophytes.  It  is  more  feasible,  as  Pringaheim  has  alreslr 
suggested,  to  regard  the  fertilisation  of  the  (Edogonlea  and  of  the  Vaueheriacei » 
being  a  further  development  of  the  conjugation  of  two  motile  cells.  11,  as  appcan 
to  be  the  case,  a  sexual  act  originated  at  different  times  in  different  Thallophyte,  t 
series  of  further  developnients  should  be  found  to  correspond  to  each  distinct  orijin, 
but  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  which  of  these  origins  the  formation  of  the 
archegonia  of  Mosses  and  of  Vascular  Cryptogams  and  that  of  the  reproductive  or^am  d 
Phanerogams  has  been  evolved. 

The  question  arises  with  reference  to  the  simplest  phases  of  sexuality,  as  to  uriiclher 
conjugation  was  effected  primarily  in  consequence  of  a  sexual  differentiation  of  the  Ot&h 
or  whether  conjugation  preceded  any  sexual  differentiation  and  that  this  only  nude  ib 
appearance  as  a  secondary  phenomenon  when  plant-forms  had  become  more  highly  lJt»^• 
loped '.  The  former  of  these  two  alternatives  is  supported  by  those  phenomena  wbici 
indicate  a  mutual  action  at  a  distance  of  the  conjugating  celb  and  which  have  been  tn> 
quently  mentioned  by  observers  as  a  sort  of  mutual  search.  The  latter  is  borne  out  bytiw 
consideration  that  the  conjugating  processes  are  developed  from  those  points  only  of  tic 
mycelium,  in  Zygomycetes  and  in  many  Ascomycetes,  at  which  they  are  in  contict.  Ii 
is  known  that  similar,  hut  quite  infertile,  connections  occur  between  mycelial  SIdiiHiri, 
and  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  (Sect.  16)  that  these  phenomena  of  growOt** 
induced  by  pressure;  and  therefore  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  the  growth  of  At 
conjugating  filaments  and  the  formation  of  zygospores  is  a  further  development  of  it 
sterile  coalescence  of  mycelial  lilaments  (in  the  form  of  the  letter  H)  which  b  simply  Ae 
result  of  pressure.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  sexual  coalescence  of  cells  originatrd  •> 
different  times  and  in  different  plant-forms,  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  in  one  ^ 
a  sexual  differentiation  first  took  place  which  rendered  a  coalescence  tiecessarjr,  whie  ■ 
other  cases  the  processes  of  growth  initiated  by  pressure  resulted  ia  the  dcvekiptaf  it 
conjugating  organs  which  were  sexually  differentiated. 

(b)  Paribrnegrneiij'  is  the  term  used  to  express  the  fact  that  plants  which  ^w» 
normal  ttwie  organs  of  fertilisation  and  in  which  embryos  are  developed  bj  ibt  *"" 
tilisatioD  of  the  oospheres  may  occasionally  develope  embryos  from  female  ccOs  "ict 
have  not  been  fertilised,  but  which  are  nevertheless  capable  of  complete  dLiilufUf*! 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  espw*T 
among  Insects,  has  been  satisfactorily  observed  in  only  a  few  cases  among  pUnu.  TV 
doubts  as  to  the  parthenogenesis  of  the  Calihagyu  Uici/iJia  which  is  cultii-ated  ia  Brf 
slili  exists.  It  appears,  however,  that  Cbara  criaila  is  represented  in  ccitain  p*co 
by  the  female  form  only,  and  that  nevertheless  it  bears  an  enormous  number  of  i^"* 
which  are  capable  of  germination.  The  most  satisfactory  cases  of  parthenife^ 
are  those  of  Safim/egaia  ftrax  and  jlcblya  pnljaniira '.  Pringsheim  has  shw*  ■* 
their  oospheres  are  usually  fertilised,  but  that  frequently  they  germinate  and  dwHif* 


■  [From  Ihe  facl  that,  1 
eerminate  u  well  wilhoBt  as 


in  Uloikrix  for  insliincc  the  tnicroioi^oaidia  cotne  m  o'  ^ 
'ith  previous  conjugal  ion,  it  appeals  probabW  ihal  At  bos** 


n  Abhandl.  der  Bctl.  Alud.  1S56. 


'  lirann,  Die  Parlhenogenesis  bei  Pflani 
Jahrb.  f.  Wisi.  Bot.  IX.     [Sec  pnge  51)3,] 

'  [From  de  tJary's  researches  it  a.ppcan  thai  partbGDOgcncsis  is  the  mkia  ll«8 
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*  plants  without  fertillEation  and  without  any  difference  in  tlie  mode  of  their  germination 
from  that  of  true  oospores,  with  this  single  exception,  that  the  quiescent  period  of  the 
partbeuogenetic  cells  is  shorter. 

Pringsbeim's  account  of  the  development  of  the  parthenogenetic  farms  of  these 
plants  which  is  appended  here  is  of  great  interest : — '  The  successive  generations  both 
of  Saprolegnia  ferax  and  of  Acblya  pdyanira  produced  by  cultivation  become  smaller, 
and  the  number  of  male  filaments  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation  until  they 
finally  cease  to  be  formed,  and  thus  the  montecious  forms  become  replaced  by  purely 
female  ones."  These  observations  show  that  as  the  result  of  continued  cultivation  combined 
with  the  action  of  certain  unfavourable  conditions  which  accompany  every  attempt  at 
cultivation,  the  formation  of  male  sexual  organs  at  length  ceases.  Possibly  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  similar  adverse  conditions  upon  its  internal  constitution 
that  Cbara  cr'mita  ceases  to  form  antheridia  after  having  grown  for  a  considerable  time 
in  certain  waters.  Possibly  also  these  internal  disturbances  may  affect  the  nature  of  the 
female  cells,  though  they  are  developed  in  the  usual  external  form,  so  thai  they  are  not 
sexually  differentiated  or  only  imperfectly  so.  In  this  case  the  effect  would  be  one  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  existing  sexual  differentiation,  or  in  other  words,  a  case  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis,  and  this  is  quite  as  conceivable  as  the  first  origin  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  sexuality.  In  future  investigations  of  the  subject  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  question  whether  the  oospheres  developed  upon  plants  of  Sapralignia 
Jtrax  and  of  Achlya  palyanJra  which  bear  antheridia  also  are  capable  of  parthenogenetic 
development,  or  whether  this  property  belongs  only  to  oospheres  developed  by  plants 
destitute  of  antheridia'.  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  answer  this  question  by  experi- 
ment, it  must  be  done  before  it  can  be  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  development 
of  the  male  organs  deprives  the  oospheres  of  their  power  of  independent  development,  so 
that  in  proportion  as  the  development  of  the  male  element  diminishes  the  partheno- 
genetic property  increases.  Since  we  may  assume  that  the  essential  object  of  fertilisation 
is  to  give  to  the  oosphere  something  which  it  lacks  but  which  is  necessary  for  its  further 
development,  a  parthenogenetic  oosphere  must  possess,  independently  of  fertilisation,  that 
which  it  requires  for  its  further  development,  that  is,  it  is  not  sexually  differentiated,  and 
this  probably  because  the  differentiation  of  the  male  element  has  been  suppressed. 

(c)  The  Effects  of  Sexual  Coaleiceiice.  Since  nearly  all  plants,  and  more  especially 
the  majority  of  Thallophytes,  are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves  aseiually,  and  since 
this  is  the  usual  mode  of  reproduction  in  many  species,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  the 
significance  of  sexual  reproduction  really  is.  If  sexuality  Is  merely  concerned  in  the 
development  of  new  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  asexual  reproduction 
should  not  suffice.  This  question  is  of  especial  interest  with  reference  to  those  lower 
forms  of  Thallophytes  which  reproduce  themselves  through  many  generations  by  asexual 
cells  which  may  be  either  motile  or  non-motile  :  with  reference  to  many  Phanerogams, 
for  instance,  the  Conifers,  it  seems  as  if  without  sexuality,  which  induces  the  formaliun 
of  the  seed,  no  reproduction  would  be  possible. 

The  significance  of  sexuality  is  seen  in  quite  another  light  when  those  plants  are 
€»nsidered  which  exhibit  a  distinct  alternation  of  generations,  such  as  the  Ferns, 
Equisetacez,  the  Mosses,  and  othen.  In  Sect,  29  of  Boole  I,  I  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  alternation  of  generations,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
is  produced  by  sexuality,  and  that  without  it  no  such  alternation  is  possible.  In  all 
cases  of  w«ll-marked  alternation  of  generations  an  organism  which  finally  bears  sexual 
organs  is  developed  from  a  spore  which  has  been  produced  ascxually;  fertilisation 
initiates  a  new  process  of  development  which  closes  with  the  development  of  the  spore. 
Before  fertilisation,  there  is  merely  the  organism  developed  from  the  spore,  the  first 
or  sexual  generation :  after  fertilisation  the  second  or  asexual  generation  is  developed 


'  [According  to  dc  Bary'i 


a  investigations,  the  lonoei  of  thcw  two  rj 


o  the  ijiiciljai 


^ 
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which  be^irs  spores.  If  we  compare  the  histological  and  the  morphological  dcrriopdi^ 
of  the  two  generations,  it  becomes  strikingly  evident,  among  the  Vascular  CryptogaiiK 
at  least,  that  the  generation  which  has  been  developed  as  the  result  of  fertJlisaiiDa 
is  much  more  highly  organised  than  the  generation  [prothallium)  which  has  been 
developed  from  the  spore.  In  the  Mosses  it  might  appear  that  the  contrary  b  Ihe 
case,  for  in  these  pUnIs  the  sexual  generation  is  the  one  which  grows  independenttf  and 
which  is  different iated  into  leaf  and  stem  ;  however,  the  histological  differentiation  ol  (he 
sporogonium  is  far  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  moss-plant,  so  that  it  is  true  for  Mdoa 
also  that  the  product  of  fertilisation  is  the  more  highly  organised  of  the  two  genentioH. 
All  these  cases  of  evident  alternation  of  generations  lead  to  the  conclusion  tint 
a  process  of  development  of  a  more  complex  fcind  is  initiated  by  the  sexual  act. 
To  a  certain  extent  tiiis  is  true  also  of  the  Zygomycete?,  the  zygospore  being  a  inort 
highly  organised  cell  than  any  of  those  of  the  mycelium,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  donbtcd 
with  reference  to  the  Coleochaztea^,  the  Characex.  and  the  Floridcz  that  the  semaBr- 
formed  spore-fruit  is  histologically  the  most  complex  product  of  these  plants,  Altbffift 
tlie  same  cannot  be  said  with  reference  to  the  Oospores  and  to  the  Conjugate,  stiU  tbi 
by  no  means  alTects  the  significance  of  the  sexual  act  for  other  plants.  A  OMnpktc 
discussion  of  the  facts  would,  on  the  contrary,  probably  show  that  the  higher  derdo^ 
inent  of  the  Pandorinea;,  of  the  Conjugata;,  and  of  the  Diatomacei  when  compared  «ft 
the  Protophyta  has  been  probably  promoted  by  the  evolution  of  sexuality,  even  tbo«^ 
t)  is  is  not  expressed  by  a  well-marked  alternation  of  generations.  The  Fhaneropna 
afford  a  similar,  though  exactly  opposite  case;  in  them  the  alternation  of  geaeratiom  ts 
exhibited  in  only  a  rudimentary  form,  for,  in  the  cour«  of  the  development  of  ihesr 
plants  from  some  primitive  type  allied  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  sexual  generatitia 
(prothallium)  has  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression.  Whereas  in  the  Oaspcmt 
the  sexual  generation  is  the  predominating  one  and  the  product  of  fertilisatign  b  bvl 
imperfectly  developed,  in  Phanerogams  it  is  the  generation  produced  in  conseqtmce 
of  a  sexual  act  which  comes  to  be  completely  developed,  and  it  is  the  sexual  geocntioo 
(Prothallium,  Endosperm)  which  is  rudimentarj'.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  tbecDi^B 
the  former  the  beginning  of  phytogenetic  series ;  in  the  latter  the  alternaijoii  of  leatn- 
tions  is  disappearing,  in  the  former  it  is  in  the  first  stage  of  its  evolution.  If  thenfin 
we  desire  to  understand  the  significance  of  sexuality  in  the  history  of  the  derclopaal 
of  a  single  plant  or  in  that  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom,  we  must  fix  our  altackt 
upon  those  groups  in  which  an  alternation  of  generation  is  evident:  in  such  MB 
(Vascular  Cryptogams,  Muscines)  the  effect  of  sexuality  is  obvious.  We  nwy  th«  w»- 
elude  that  the  coalescence  of  the  male  with  the  female  cell  causes  the  development  of  • 
organism  which  is  more  highly  diiferentiated  both  hislokigically  and  moq^okigiciUf. 

Skct.  33.  Infiuenco  of  the  origin  of  the  reproductlTe  cells  on  tk* 
product  of  fertilisation.  The  male  and  female  cells  or  the  organs  that  product 
ihem  are  formed  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  frora  one  another  on  the  wx 
plani,  or  on  dilTerenl  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  male  ant)  female  cdh 
of  the  same  species  may  thus  be  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  one  another " 
having  been  immediately  or  more  remotely  derived  from  the  same  parent-tea.  Tx 
question  arises  what  influence  this  genetic  relationship  of  the  male  and  fenak  cA 
exercises  on  the  product  of  fcriilisalion.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  lay  <Jo««? 
general  law  in  this  respect;  but  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  poinU  W^ 
law  that  the  sexual  union  of  nearly  related  cells  is  detrimental  to  the  prestmiw 
of  the  plant,  and  in  general  the  more  so  the  further  the  morphological  and  »*" 
differentiation  of  the  species  has  advanced.  Only  in  a  few  plants  of  low  Oi^*" 
isation  does  a  fertile  union  take  place  between  sister-cells,  as  in  Slgmyt*^ 
among  Conjugaiffi.      But  in   most  Algae   and  Fungi    (as  Spirvgyra,  1 
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new  plants  without  fertilisation  and  without  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  their  germination 
from  that  of  true  oospores,  with  this  single  exception,  that  the  quiescent  period  of  the 
parthenogenetic  cells  is  shorter. 

Pringsbeim's  account  of  the  development  of  the  parthenogenetic  forms  of  these 
plants  which  is  appended  here  is  of  great  interest : — '  The  successive  generations  both 
of  Saprolegnia  ferax  and  of  Acblya  polyandra  produced  by  cultivation  become  smaller, 
and  the  number  of  male  filaments  diminishes  in  each  succeeding  generation  until  they 
finally  cease  to  be  formed,  and  thus  the  moncecious  forms  become  replaced  by  purely 
female  ones/  These  observations  show  that  as  the  result  of  continued  cultivation  combined 
with  the  action  of  certain  unfavourable  conditions  which  accompany  every  attempt  at 
cultivation,  the  formation  of  male  sexual  organs  at  length  ceases.  Possibly  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  action  of  similar  adverse  conditions  upon  its  internal  constitution 
that  Cbara  cr'mita  ceases  to  form  antheridia  after  having  grown  for  a  considerable  time 
in  certain  waters.  Possibly  also  these  internal  disturbances  may  affect  the  nature  of  the 
female  cells,  though  they  are  developed  in  the  usual  external  form,  so  that  they  are  not 
sexually  differentiated  or  only  imperfectly  so.  In  this  case  the  effect  would  be  one  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  existing  sexual  differentiation,  or  in  other  words,  a  case  of 
retrograde  metanK>rphosis,  and  this  is  quite  as  conceivable  as  the  first  origin  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  sexuality.  In  future  investigations  of  the  subject  attention  ought 
to  be  paid  to  the  question  whether  the  oospheres  developed  upon  plants  of  SaproUgnia 
ferax  and  of  Acblya  polyandra  which  bear  antheridia  also  are  capable  of  parthenogenetic 
development,  or  whether  this  property  belongs  only  to  oospheres  developed  by  plants 
destitute  of  antheridia  ^  However  difficult  it  may  be  to  answer  this  question  by  experi- 
ment, it  must  be  done  before  it  can  be  possible  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  development 
of  the  male  organs  deprives  the  oospheres  of  their  power  of  independent  development,  so 
that  in  proportion  as  the  development  of  the  male  element  diminishes  the  partheno- 
genetic property  increases.  Since  we  may  assume  that  the  essential  object  of  fertilisation 
IS  to  give  to  the  oosphere  something  which  it  lacks  but  which  is  necessary  for  its  further 
development,  a  parthenogenetic  oosphere  must  possess,  independently  of  fertilisation,  that 
which  it  requires  for  its  further  development,  that  is,  it  is  not  sexually  differentiated,  and 
this  probably  because  the  differentiation  of  the  male  element  has  been  suppressed. 

(c)  The  Effects  of  Sexual  Coalejcence,  Since  nearly  all  plants,  and  more  especially 
the  majority  of  Thallophytes,  are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves  asexually,  and  since 
this  is  the  usual  mode  of  reproduction  in  many  species,  it  may  well  be  asked  what  the 
significance  of  sexual  reproduction  really  is.  If  sexuality  is  merely  concerned  in  the 
development  of  new  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  asexual  reproduction 
should  not  suffice.  This  question  is  of  especial  interest  with  reference  to  those  lower 
forms  of  Thallophytes  which  reproduce  themselves  through  many  generations  by  asexual 
cells  which  may  be  either  motile  or  non-motile  :  with  reference  to  many  Phanerogams, 
for  instance,  the  Conifers,  it  seems  as  if  without  sexuality,  which  induces  the  formation 
of  the  seed,  no  reproduction  would  be  possible. 

The  significance  of  sexuality  is  seen  in  quite  another  light  when  those  plants  are 
considered  which  exhibit  a  distinct  alternation  of  generations,  such  as  the  Ferns, 
Equisetaceae,  the  Mosses,  and  others.  In  Sect.  29  of  Book  I,  I  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  alternation  of  generations,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
is  produced  by  sexuality,  and  that  without  it  no  such  alternation  is  possible.  In  all 
cases  of  well-marked  alternation  of  generations  an  organism  which  finally  bears  sexual 
organs  is  developed  from  a  spore  which  has  been  produced  asexually;  fertilisation 
initiates  a  new  process  of  development  which  closes  with  the  development  of  the  spore. 
Before  fertilisation,  there  is  merely  the  organism  developed  from  the  spore,  the  first 
or  sexual  generation :  after  fertilisation  the  second  or  asexual  generation  is  developed 


*  [According  to  de  Bary's  recent  investigations,  the  former  of  these  two  answers  to  the  (|Utstion 
is  the  conect  one.] 
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which  bears  spores.  If  we  compare  the  histological  and  the  morphological  development 
of  the  two  generations,  it  becomes  strikingly  evident,  among  the  Vascular  Cryptogams 
at  least,  that  the  generation  which  has  been  developed  as  the  result  of  fertilisation 
is  much  more  highly  organised  than  the  generation  (prothallium)  which  has  been 
developed  from  the  spore.  In  the  Mosses  it  might  appear  that  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  for  in  these  plants  the  sexual  generation  is  the  one  which  grows  independently  and 
which  is  differentiated  into  leaf  and  stem  ;  however,  the  histological  differentiation  of  the 
sporogonium  is  far  more  perfect  than  that  of  the  moss-plant,  so  that  it  is  true  for  Mosses 
also  that  the  product  of  fertilisation  is  the  more  highly  organised  of  the  two  generations. 
All  these  cases  of  evident  alternation  of  generations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  process  of  development  of  a  more  complex  kind  is  initiated  by  the  sexual  act 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  true  also  of  the  Zygomycetes,  the  zygospore  being  a  more 
highly  organised  cell  than  any  of  those  of  the  mycelium,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
with  reference  to  the  Coleochaeteae,  the  Characeae,  and  the  Florideae  that  the  sexually- 
formed  spore-fruit  is  histologically  the  most  complex  product  of  these  plants.  Although 
the  same  cannot  be  said  with  reference  to  the  Oosporeae  and  to  the  Conjugatae,  still  this 
by  no  means  affects  the  significance  of  the  sexual  act  for  other  plants.  A  complete 
discussion  of  the  facts  would,  on  the  contrary,  probably  show  that  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  Pandorineae,  of  the  Conjugatae,  and  of  the  Diatomaceae  when  compared  with 
the  Protophyta  has  been  probably  promoted  by  the  evolution  of  sexuality,  even  though 
tl  is  is  not  expressed  by  a  well-marked  alternation  of  generations.  The  Phanerogams 
afford  a  similar,  though  exactly  opposite  case :  in  them  the  alternation  of  generations  is 
exhibited  in  only  a  rudimentary  form,  for,  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  these 
plants  from  some  primitive  type  allied  to  the  Vascular  Cryptogams  the  sexual  generation 
(prothallium)  has  been  reduced  to  its  simplest  expression.  Whereas  in  the  Oosporeae 
the  sexual  generation  is  the  predominating  one  and  the  product  of  fertilisation  is  bat 
imperfectly  developed,  in  Phanerogams  it  is  the  generation  produced  in  consequence 
of  a  sexual  act  which  comes  to  be  completely  developed,  and  it  is  the  sexual  generation 
(Prothallium,  Endosperm)  which  is  rudimentary.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  the  end,  in 
the  former  the  beginning  of  phytogenetic  series ;  in  the  latter  the  alternation  of  genera- 
tions is  disappearing,  in  the  former  it  is  in  the  first  stage  of  its  evolution.  If  therefore 
we  desire  to  understand  the  significance  of  sexuality  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  a  single  plant  or  in  that  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom,  we  must  fix  our  attention 
upon  those  groups  in  which  an  alternation  of  generation  is  evident:  in  such  cases 
(Vascular  Cryptogams,  Muscineae)  the  effect  of  sexuality  is  obvious.  We  may  then  con- 
clude that  the  coalescence  of  the  male  with  the  female  cell  causes  the  development  of  an 
organism  which  is  more  highly  differentiated  both  histologically  and  morphologically. 

Sect.  33.  Influence  of  the  origin  of  the  reproductive  cells  on  the 
product  of  fertilisation.  The  male  and  female  cells  or  the  organs  that  produce 
them  are  formed  at  a  greater  or  lesser  distance  from  one  another  on  the  same 
plant,  or  on  different  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  male  and  female  cells 
of  the  same  species  may  thus  be  more  or  less  nearly  related  to  one  another  as 
having  been  immediately  or  more  remotely  derived  from  the  same  parent-cell.  The 
question  arises  what  influence  this  genetic  relationship  of  the  male  and  female  cells 
exercises  on  the  product  of  fertilisation.  At  present  we  are  unable  to  lay  down  any 
general  law  in  this  respect ;  but  the  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence  points  to  the 
law  that  the  sexual  union  of  nearly  related  cells  is  detrimental  to  the  preservation 
of  the  plant,  and  in  general  the  more  so  the  further  the  morphological  and  sexual 
differentiation  of  the  species  has  advanced.  Only  in  a  few  plants  of  low  organ- 
nation  does  a  fertile  union  take  place  between  sister-cells,  as  in  Rhynchomma 
^ong   Conjugatae.       But   in   most  Algae   and  Fungi    (as  Spirogyra,  (Edogonium, 
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Fvcus  plafycarpuSy  ftc.)  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant  are  not  so  closely 
related,  and  especially  where  fertilisation  is  caused  by  actively  or  passively  motile 
antherozoids,  there  being  at  least  a  possibility  of  their  meeting  with  oospheres  of 
more  remote  origin.  Even  in  Vaucheria^  where  the  antheridium  is  the  sister-cell  of 
the  oogonium,  the  curving  of  the  former,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  antherozoids 
escape^  indicates  that  fertilisation  does  not  usually  take  place  between  the  contiguous 
organs,  but  between  those  more  remote  or  even  between  those  produced  by  different 
individuals.  The  tendency  for  fertilisation  to  occur  only  between  reproductive  cells 
of  as  remote  relationship  as  possible  within  the  same  species  is  manifested  in  a  great 
variety  of  contrivances,  the  simplest  being  that  on  each  individual  of  the  sexual 
generation  only  male  or  only  female  organs  are  produced.  Thus  between  the  two 
uniting  reproductive  cells  there  lies  the  entire  course  of  development  of  the  two 
plants  when  the  plants  are  derived  from  the  same  mother-plant,  and  a  still  longer 
course  of  development  when  they  are  derived  from  different  mother-plants.  This 
distribution  of  the  sexes,  which  is  generally  termed  Dioecism,  occurs  in  all  classes 
and  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  showing  that  it  is  a  useful  contrivance  for  the 
maintenance  of  different  species.  Thus  we  find  this  phenomenon  in  many  Algae,  as 
in  most  Fucaceae,  in  some  Saprolegnieae  and  Characeae  (NiUlla  syncarpa^  &c.),  in 
many  Muscineae,  in  the  prothallium  of  many  Ferns  (Osmunda  regalis)  and  of  most 
Equisetaceae,  and  in  many  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms. 

If  the  plant  which  produces  both  kinds  of  sexual  organs  is  large  or  at  least 
highly  differentiated,  distance  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive 
cells  is  still  attained  by  the  male  and  female  organs  being  produced  on  different 
branches;  and  this  phenomenon,  which  is  in  general  termed  Monacism^  is  also 
common  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  in  some  Algae,  many  Muscineae,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  Gymnosperms  and  Angiosperms  \ 

But  another  coifdition  which,  according  to  the  law  just  stated,  should  appa- 
rently be  very  unfavourable,  is  also  of  very  common  occurrence  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  namely,  that  the  reproductive  organs  are  in  close  contiguity,  and  the  sexual 
cells  are  therefore  of  near  even  if  not  always  of  the  closest  affinity.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  same  cellular  filament  of  (Edogonium  produces  both  male  and  female 
cells,  the  same  Ftft/rA^r/'a-filament  antheridia  and  oogonia  in  close  proximity,  the  same 
conceptacle  of  Fucus  platycarpus  produces  both  oogonia  and  antheridia ;  the 
carpogonia  of  most  Characeae  are  produced  close  beside  the  antheridium  on  the  same 
leaf;  the  archegonia  and  antheridia  of  some  Mosses  (species  oi  Bryum)  are  collected 
together  in  hermaphrodite  receptacles,  the  prothallia  of  many  Ferns  produce  both 
kinds  of  reproductive  organs  side  by  side ;  in  the  flowers  of  Angiosperms  herma- 
phroditism is  the  typical  and  most  common  arrangement.  But  in  all  these  cases 
where  the  aim  is  apparently  to  favour  the  union  of  sexual  cells  nearly  related  to  one 
another,  there  are  at  the  same  time  contrivances  which  hinder  the  male  cells  from 
reaching  the  contiguous  female  cells ;  or  at  least  to  render  it  possible  that  this 
should  not  always  happen.  This  fact  was  first  recognised  by  Kolreuter  (1761)  and 
Karl  Conrad  Sprengel  (1793),  and  has  been  further  illustrated  recently  by  Darwin, 


*  The  arrangement  of  the  reproductive  organs  termed  Polygamy  is  also  a  contrivance  intended 
to  hinder  perpetual  self-fertilisation  of  a  flower  or  of  an  individual. 
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Hildebrand,  and  others ^  In  spite  of  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  Phanerogams 
and  the  similar  sexual  arrangements  of  Cryptogams,  it  appears  very  certain  that  the 
union  of  nearly  related  sexual  cells  must  be  unfavourable  to  the  perpetuation  of  most 
plants,  since  such  various  and  often  astonishing  means  are  provided  in  order  to 
prevent  self-fertilisation  when  the  sexual  organs  are  contiguous. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  commonest  means  for  ensuring  cross-fertilisation  is 
Dichogamy,  t\  e,  the  arrangement  by  which  the  two  kinds  of  reproductive  organs, 
when  they  are  contiguous,  are  mature  at  different  times,  so  that  the  sexual  cells 
which  are  in  close  contiguity  and  are  therefore  nearly  related  are  not  capable  of 
performing  their  respective  functions  simultaneously.  The  male  cell  must  in  these 
cases  unite  with  a  female  cell  in  a  different  group  of  sexual  organs.  This  is  in  foct 
usually  the  case  with  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  of  Angiosperms,  as  also  with  most 
prothallia  of  Ferns'and  the  moncecious  Characeae,  in  which  the  carpogonium  is  situated 
close  to  the  antheridium  but  becomes  mature  only  at  a  later  period  (this  is  very 
strikingly  the  case  in  Nitella  flexilis).  Insects  are  the  main  agents  in  the  convejrancc 
of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  other  flowers  of  dichogamous  Phanerogams,  for  which 
purpose  the  parts  of  the  flower  possess  special  adaptations  which  will  be  described 
presently.  In  the  dichogamous  species  of  Nitella  and  prothallia  of  Ferns  the  motility 
of  the  antherozoids  is  suflicient  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  archegonia  of  neigh- 
bouring prothallia,  or  the  carpogonia  on  other  leaves  of  the  same  plant,  or  even 
on  other  plants  of  the  same  species.  Whether  the  Algae  named  above  and  some 
Muscineae  are  dichogamous  is  doubtful ;  but  the  motility  of  the  antherozoids  renders 
it  possible  for  them  to  reach  the  oospheres  of  other  plants  or  those  on  other 
branches  of  the  same  plant. 

Among  Angiosperms,  in  addition  to  the  common  occurrence  of  dichogamy, 
there  are  also  other  contrivances  of  a  very  different  nature  which  have  the  sole 
purpose  of  transferring  the  pollen  of  hermaphrodite  flowers,  tfy  the  help  of  insects, 
to  the  stigma  of  another  flower  of  the  same  or  of  a  different  plant.  In  most 
Orchideae,  Asclepiadeae,  Viola^  &c.,  the  reproductive  organs  of  each  individual  flower 
are  developed  at  the  same  time,  but  at  the  lime  of  maturity  mechanical  contrivances 
exist  which  prevent  the  pollen  falling  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower ;  it  must  be 
carried  by  insects  to  other  flowers. 

In  other  cases,  as  Hildebrand  has  shown  in  the  case  of  Corydalis  cava^,  the 
pollen  does  actually  fall  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower,  but  is  there  impotent, 
having  the  power  of  fertilising  only  when  it  falls  on  the  stigma  of  a  different  flower, 
and  only  perfectly  when  carried  to  the  flower  of  a  different  individual  of  the  same 
species.      Such   a   plant   is   therefore   only   morphologically  hermaphrodite;    it  is 


*  K.  C.  Sprengel  (Das  neu  cntdeckte  Geheimniss  dcr  Natur  im  Bau  und  in  der  Befnicbtong  der 
Blumen,  Berlin,  1793,  p  43)  first  gave  expression  to  the  pregnant  idea,  'Since  a  large  number  of 
flowers  are  diclinous  and  probably  at  least  as  many  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  dichogamous. 
Nature  appears  to  have  designed  that  no  flower  shall  be  fertilised  by  its  own  pollen.*  Darwin  (On 
the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  Orchids  are  Fertilised,  London  1862,  p.  359)  says,  'Nature 
tells  us  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  that  she  abhors  perpetual  self-fertilisation ;  *  and  again, '  No 
hermaphrodite  fertilises  itself  for  a  perpetuity  of  generations.*  [This  last  observation  was  first 
made  by  Andrew  Knight  in  1799  (I^hil.  Trans,  p.  202). — See  Darwin,  The  Effects  of  Cross-  and 
Self- Fertilisation  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  1876.] 

*  [Ucber  die  liefruchtung  von  Corydalis  cava,  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  1866.] 
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physiologically  dioecious.  J.  Scott  states  that  Oncidium  microchilum  exhibits  the 
same  phenomena,  the  pollen  not  being  potent  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower 
while  cross-pollination  ensures  fertilisation^;  the  pollen  and  stigma  are  therefore 
without  function  except  to  the  stigma  and  pollen  of  a  different  flower.  Similar  phe- 
nomena have  been  described  by  Gartner  in  the  case  oi  Lobelia  fulgens  and  Verbascum 
nigrum^  and  in  species  of  Beg<mia  by  Fritz  Mtiller*. 

No  less  remarkable  is  another  contrivance  for  the  mutual  fertilisation  of  diff'erent 
individuals  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers, — Dimorphism}  (or  Heterostylism), 
consisting  in  a  difierence  between  diflerent  individuals  of  the  same  species  with 
reference  to  their  reproductive  organs.  In  one  individual  the  flowers  all  have  a  long 
style  and  short  filaments,  while  in  another  individual  all  the  flowers  have  a  short  style 
and  long  filaments,  as  in  Linum  perenne^  Primula  sinensis,  and  other  species  of 
Primula.  It  sometimes  happens  also,  as  in  Lythrum  Salicaria  and  many  species  of 
Oxalis^,  that  the  reproductive  organs  in  the  flowers  of  diff'erent  specimens  of  the 
same  species  exhibit  three  diff'erent  relative  lengths  {Trimorphism\  there  being  an 
intermediate  length  of  style  between  the  long-styled  and  the  short-styled  forms.  In 
these  cases  of  dimorphism  and  trimorphism  Darwin  and  Hildebrand  have  shown  that 
fertilisation  is  possible  only  (in  the  case  of  Linum  perenne)  or  at  least  has  the  best 
result  when  the  pollen  of  the  long-styled  flower  is  carried  to  the  short-styled  stigma 
of  another  plant,  and  vice  versd*.  Where  there  are  three  different  lengths  of  style, 
fertilisation  succeeds  best  when  the  pollen  is  carried  to  the  stigma  which  stands  at  the 
same  height  in  another  flower  as  the  anthers  from  which  the  pollen  came.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  same  rule. 

While  in  the  very  numerous  diclinous,  dichogamous,  dimorphic,  and  trimorphic 
flowers,  insects  carry  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  it  is  comparatively  rare  for 
cross-p)ollination  to  take  place  without  the  help  of  insects.  This  occurs  in  some 
Urticaceae,  as  Pilea  and  Broussonetia,  where  the  anthers  emerge  suddenly  from  the 
bud  and  scatter  their  light  pollen  in  the  air  like  a  fine  cloud  of  dust,  which  is  then 
blown  to  the  female  organs  of  other  flowers.  In  the  Rye  the  arrangement  is  still 
simpler ;  the  flowers  open  separately,  usually  in  the  morning ;  the  filaments  elongate 
rapidly  and  push  the  ripe  anthers  out  of  the  pales ;  the  anthers  then  hang  down  at 
the  end  of  the  long  filaments,  open,  and  allow  the  heavy  pollen  to  fall  down,  thus 
reaching  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers  lower  down  in  the  same  spike  or  in  neigh- 
bouring spikes,  being  assisted  in  this  by  the  oscillations  of  the  haulm  under  the 
influence  of  the  wind  •. 


*  According  to  Fritz  Miiller  (Bot.  Zeit.  186S,  p.  114),  in  some  species  of  Oncidium  the  pollen- 
masses  and  stii^mus  of  the  same  individual  have  a  positively  poisonous  effect  on  one  another. 

*  Fritz  Miiller,  Bot.  Zeit.  1864,  p.  629. 

*  [Darwin,  On  the  Two  Forms,  or  Dimorphic  Condition,  in  the  Species  of  Primula,  Joum. 
Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  Bot.  i86i,  p.  77  ;  ditto,  On  the  Existence  of  Two  Forms,  &c.  of  the  Genus  Linum, 
ibid.,  1863,  p.  69;  ditto,  On  Trimorphism  in  Lythrum  Salicaria,  ibid.,  1S64,  p.  i6y;  ditto.  On  the 
Character  and  Hybrid-like  Nature  of  the  Offspring  from  the  Illegitimate  Unions  of  Dimorphic  and 
Trimorphic  Plants,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  1868,  p.  393;  ditto,  The  Different  Forms  of  Flowers  on  Plants 
of  the  same  Species,  1877.] 

*  Hildebrand,  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  Nos.  25,  26. 

*  [Darwin  has  given  the  name  of  legitimate  to  the  union  of  two  distinct  forms,  illegitimate  to  the 
fertilisation  of  long-  or  short-styled  plants  by  pollen  from  flowers  of  their  own  form.] 

*  [For  a  detailed  account  of  the  very  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  the  pollination  of 
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In  connection  with  the  lendency  so  clearly  evidenced  even  among  CryptitgUf 
and  still  more  among  Phanerogams,  to  prevent  self-fertilisation  within  the  same 
hermaphrodite  group  of  sexual  organs,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  ihit  there  art  a 
number  of  plants  among  Angiosperms  which  fomi  two  kinds  of  henoaphro^te 
flowers,  vis.  large  flowers  which  can  generally  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  other 
flowers,  and  small,  more  or  less  depauperated  flowers,  sometimes  underground,  which 
never  open  \Cla'siogamous  Flowers],  the  pollen  emitting  its  tubes  immediately  from 
the  anthers  and  thus  fertilising  the  ovules.  There  occur  therefore  in  these  asa 
different  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  same  individual,  one  kind  being  adapted  for  ooss-, 
the  other  kind  exclusively  for  self-fertilisation'.  This  occurs,  for  example,  in  Oxatii 
Actlosella,  where  the  small  flowers  are  formed  close  to  the  ground  when  the  lai]^ 
flowers  have  already  ripened  their  fruit ;  in  Impatieru  Noli-mf-langert,  LoMiwK 
ampJexicauU,  Specularia  ptr/oUala,  many  species  of  Viola,  as  V.  odorala.  f/Uir, 
cam'na,  miraliilis,  &c.,  Rutllia  dandtstina,  many  Papilionaceae,  as  Ampkiearpaa,  and 
Voandzeia,  Commelyna  bengiilmsis,  &c.  When  in  these  cases  the  large  typically  de- 
veloped flowers  are  fertile,  cross-fertilisation  with  other  flowers  of  the  same  spedet 
must  happen  occasionally  in  the  course  of  generations,  and  the  small  depaupentei 
self-fertilised  flowers  then  seem  to  be  a  subsidiary  contrivance  whose  purpoK  ii 
altogether  unknown.  It  is  however  remarkable,  and  apparetitly  in  contradidioa  U 
the  general  rule,  that  the  large  normal  flowers  sometimes  exhibit  a  tendency  10  nlcr- 
tility  (as  in  species  of  Viola)  or  are  altogether  unfruitful  (as  in  Voandatia\9tA 
reproduction  depends  in  such  cases  mainly  or  entirely  on  the  cleistoganwuB  xK' 
fertilised  flowers.  But  since  there  are  many  questions  in  connection  with  this  sufajcC 
which  (ind  their  solution  in  the  foregoing  facts,  these  rare  escepiions  cannot  oie- 
throw  the  general  law'. 

In  other  cases,  as  in  most  FumariaceEe,  Canna  ituiica.  Salvia  hirla,  Liiat»  >iil>- 
lissimum,  Draba  verna,  Brasska  Jiajia,  Oxalis  micrartiha  and  s/ntitiva,  the  [oOoi 
must  also,  according  to  Hildebrand,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  sexual  orgaia,M 
on  the  stigma  in  the  same  flower,  and  is  potent ;  but  in  such  cases,  since  the  Sovo 
are  visited  by  insects,  an  occasional  crossing  with  other  flowers  is  not  impaffiSit 
Even  among  OrchideiE,  where  we  find  the  most  wonderful  contrivances  to  ptewf 
self- fertilisation,  Darwin  found  an  instance  m.  Cephalanthera  grandifiora  inwhkilk 
pollen-tubes  are  emitted  from  the  pollen-grains  on  to  the  stigma  wbdie  the  ftnff 


Rye  aiid  other  cercalii,  see  flildebrand  in  Gardener's  Chronicle,  March  1 5  and  ij.  and  Mtjri^llsi 
also  A.  S.  WiUon,  Tnuia.  Bot.  Soc.  Edin.  XI.  506  and  XII.  S{.  Flowers  the  pgltiuliM  «f  (W 
JE  eflecled  by  the  wind  are  lerrned  aninuy^iVani,  in  cantnidistinctioii  to  (he  oUomtfUaM  w  AM 
pollinated  by  the  agency  of  insects.] 

'  H.  V.  Mohl.  Einige  Beobachlungen  iiber  dimorphe  Bliithen,  Bot.  Zcit.  186$.  Nt^tlA 
[See  also  A.  W,  Bennett  on  the  closed  self-fertilised  flowers  at  Impaiitnt  in  Joan.  LiOB.  te.  ^ 
p.  147:  ditto.  Pop.  Sci.  Rev,  1873.  p.  337.  In  Jumcui  bu/6niia  ihe  poUen-tubet  an  eainrf"** 
the  pollen-giains  are  still  enclosed  in  the  anther,  perforating  the  w^l  of  the  Utta.  IlMto*.'* 
the  Sclf-fcrtilisalioD  of  Plants.  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  Series  II.  toI.  I.  iB;^.] 

•  [Hernnann  Miiller  (Nature,  vol.  VIII.  p,  433  tl  jfj.)  has  pointed  out  the  disUKi  rfa^ 
kind  of  diinorphisn:;,  tn  which  a  species  presents  two  ditfercDt  forms  of  flowers,  ooe  iilgT*  Ii  ' 
fertilisation,  smaller  and  less  brightly-coloured,  growing  in  situations  where  there  iit  I*  *" 
insects,  the  other  adapted  lo  cross-fertilisation,  larger  and  more  brighttf-coloureil,  pvnf  ^* 
insects  abound.    Tlicsc  two  forms  have  occasionally  been  descri1>ed  as  dislioct  ^ 
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are  still  in  the  anthers ;  but  according  to  Darwin's  experiments  the  number  of  good 
seeds  produced  is  smaller  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to  fertilise  itself  than  when 
pollination  is  effected  by  foreign  pollen  with  the  help  of  insects. 

A  clear  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  dichogamy,  dimorphism,  and  the  other 
contrivances  for  ensuring  cross-fertilisation,  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  careful  study  of 
numerous  individual  cases  ^. 

It  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  fertilisation  of  flowers  than  almost  anywhere  else  how 
exactly  the  development  of  the  organs  is  adapted  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  perfectly  definite 
purpose.  Each  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  contrivance  for  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen 
to  Uie  stigma  of  another  flower.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  many  general  remarks  on 
this  subject ;  the  following  may  suffice  here. 

It  must  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  insects^  carry  pollen  undesignedly  while  seek- 
ing the  nectar  of  flowers  which  has  been  produced  exclusively  for  their  attraction.  Flowers 
which  are  not  visited  by  insects,  and  Cryptogams  which  do  not  require  them,  do  not 
secrete  any  nectar.  The  position  of  the  nectaries,  usually  concealed  deep  at  the  bottom 
of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the  size,  form,  arrangement,  and  often  also  the  movement  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  during  the  time  of  pollination,  are  always  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
insect — sometimes  of  one  particular  species — must  take  up  particular  positions  and  make 
particular  movements  in  obtaining  the  nectar,  and  thus  cause  the  masses  of  pollen  to 
become  attached  to  its  hairs,  feet,  or  proboscis,  and  afterwards,  when  assuming  similar 
positions,  to  be  applied  to  the  stigmas  of  other  flowers.  In  dichogamous  plants  the 
movements  of  the  stamens,  styles,  or  branches  of  the  stigmas  assist  this  end,  taking  place 
frequently  in  such  a  way  that  at  one  time  the  open  anthers  occupy  the  same  position 
in  the  flower  that  the  receptive  stigmas  do  at  another  time,  so  that  the  insect,  when 
taking  up  the  same  position,  touches  the  open  anthers  in  one  flower  and  the  receptive 
stigmas  in  another  flower  with  the  same  part  of  its  body.  The  same  result  is  also  ob- 
tained in  dimorphic  flowers,  the  pollination  being  in  these  cases  efficacious  when  anthers 
and  stigmas  which  occupy  the  same  position  in  different  flowers  are  made  mutually  to 
act  on  one  another.  But  there  are  besides  many  other  contrivances,  most  variable  in 
their  nature  and  often  perfectly  astonishing,  for  effecting  the  conveyance  of  pollen  by 
insects.    A  few  examples  may  suffice. 


*  Sec  especially  K.  C.  Sprengel,  Das  neu  entdeckte  Geheimniss  der  Natur,  &c.,  Berlin  1793. — 
Darwin,  On  the  Fertilisation  of  Orchids,  London  i86i. — Hiklebrand,  Die  Geschlechter\'erthcilung 
bei  den  Pflanzen,  u.  das  Gesetz  der  vermiedenen  u.  unvorthcilhaften  stetigen  Selbstbefruchtung, 
Leipzig  1867. — Strasburger  in  Jcnaische  Zcitschrift,  vol.  VI,  1870,  and  Jahrb.  fiir  wiss.  Bol. 
vol.  VII,  where  the  mode  of  fertilisation  of  Gymnosperms,  Marchanties,  and  Ferns  is  described. 
[The  most  complete  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  reciprocal  adaptation  of  flowers  and  insects 
to  cross-fertilisation  is  contained  in  Herrmann  Miiller  s  Befruchtung  der  Blumen  durch  Insecten  u.  die 
gegenseitigen  Anpassangen  beider,  Leipzig,  1873,  where  also  is  a  resume  of  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. See  also  Kolreuter,  Vorlaufige  Nachricht  von  einigen  das  Geschlecht  betrcffenden  Versuchen, 
Leipzig  1 761. — Delpino,  Ultcriori  osservazioni  sulla  dicogamia,  Milan  1868-1870. — Axell,  Ora 
Anordningama  for  fanerogama  vaxtemas  befruktning,  1869. — Darwin,  On  the  Agency  of  Bees  in 
the  Fertilisation  of  Papilionaceous  Flowers,  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  3rd  series,  vol.  II.  p.  461. 
— Ogle  in  Eop.  Sci.  Rev.  1869,  p.  261,  and  1870.  p.  45  (on  Salvia). — Hildebrand  in  Lcopoldina, 
1869  (Compositae) ;  ditto,  in  Monatsber.  der  Berlin.  Akad.  1872  (Grasses). — Farrer  in  Ann.  and 
Mag.  Nat.  Hbt.  1868;  Nature,  vol.  VI.  1872,  p.  478  et  seq.  (Papilionacex). — A.W.  Bennett,  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Rev.  1873,  p.337.— H.  Muller,  in  Nature,  vols.  VIII,  IX,  and  X.— Sir  J.  Lubbock,  On  British 
Wild  Flowers  considered  in  relation  to  Insects,  London  1875.] 

*  J.  G.  Kolreuter  first  recognised  the  necessity  of  insect  help,  and  described  special  contrivances 
for  pollination,  in  his  Vorlaufige  Nachricht  von  einigen  das  Geschlecht  der  Pflanzen  betreffenden 
Versuchen,  1761. 


PHENOMENA    OF  SESVAL   REPRODUCTrON. 

(t)  Diehogamous  Flowers'  are  either /roMWroBJ  or  pretesynew^.     In  the  former  ttiF 

lieveloped  first,  their  anthers  opening  at  a  time  when  the  stigni»  arc  still 

undeveloped  and  not  yet  receptive;  the  stigmatie  surface  is  only  developed  later,  tt4 

usually  not  till  the  pollen  has  been  carried  away  from  the  anthers  by  insects;   they  as 

then  only  be  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  younger  flowers.     To  this  category  belong  tin 

s  species  of  Geranium,  Pelarganium,  Epllobium,  Mal-va,  UmbellifeTZ,  Composltz, 

Campanulacei,  Labiati,  DlgiiaUi,  Sec.    The  phenomena  referred   to,  especially  (be 

s  of  the  stamens  and  stigmas,  are  so  readily  observed  in  these  cases,  t.g.  in 

iiim  and  Altbaa,  tiiat  no  further  description  is  necessary.     In  protogynous  6(nrm 


the  stigma  is  receptive  before  the  anthers  in  the  same  flower  are  mature;  «!(■  iM 
subsequently  open  and  allow  the  pollen  to  escape,  the  stigma  has  already  been  p 
by  foreign  pollen  or  has  even  withered  up  and  fallen  off  (as  in  ParirtarU  J^»i',  •*    i 
the  pollen  of  these  dowers  can  therefore  only  be  applied  to  the  fcrtUisttioa  rf  t"^ 

'  F.  Delpino,  Ulferiori  osscrvaiioni  sulla  dicogamia  nel  regno  vegelnWlc,  Atli  Wh  i'*' 
disd.  nat.  vol.  XIII,  1869,  and  Bot.  Zeit.  1871,  No.  36  ttu^.;  tlilto.  in  Bol,  Zdt.  l9**fr^ 

'  [For  a  list  of  Britisli  prolandrous,  prologynoBS,  and  'syntcmic'  jtbuits  {or  tlw«e  i««W* 
male  and  female  orgnns  are  mature  at  nearly  (he  same  lime),  see  A.  W.  Bomtl  h  J"^^ 

Boimiy,  1870,  p.jrj.  ami  1873,  p  339.] 
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flowers.  To  this  class  belong  Seropbularia  nodoja^  Mandragora  'vemaUs,  Scopolia  atropoides^ 
Plantago  media^  Luzula  pUasa,  Antboxantbum  odoratunij  &c.  Among  protogynous  flowers 
Aristolocbia  CUmatitis  is  characterised  by  striking  and  peculiar  contrivances. 

In  Fig.  489  A  is  shown  a  young  flower  cut  through  lengthwise ;  the  stigmatic  sur- 
face n  is  already  in  a  receptive  condition,  but  the  anthers  are  still  closed;  a  small 
fly  I9  which  has  brought  on  its  back  a  mass  of  pollen  from  an  older  flower,  makes  its 
way  in  through  the  narrow  throat  of  the  perianth,  and  runs  about  in  the  globular 
swelling  k ;  as  many  as  from  six  to  ten  flies  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  one  flower. 
They  are  shut  up  and  cannot  escape,  because  the  throat  of  the  perianth  r  is  furnished 
with  long  hairs  moving  as  on  a  hinge,  which  present  no  impediment  to  the  entrance  of 
the  insect,  but  prevent  its  escape  like  a  trap.  While  the  insect  is  moving  about  in 
the  cavity,  its  back  laden  with  pollen  comes  into  contact  with  the  stigmatic  surface 
and  pollinates  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lobes  of  the  stigma  curve  upwards,  as 
is  shown  in  Fig.  489  B^  n.  As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place,  the  anthers,  previously 
closed,  open;  they  are  laid  bare  by  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  stigmas,  and 
are  rendered  accessible  by  the  withering  up  of  the  hairs  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity 
of  the  flower,  which  has  now  become  wider.  The  flies  which  have  now  carried  their 
pollen  on  to  the  stigmatic  surface  can  therefore  creep  down  to  the  open  anthers, 
where  the  pollen  again  becomes  attached  to  them.  By  this  time  the  throat  of  the 
perianth  r  has  again  become  passable,  the  net-work  of  hairs  in  it  having  died  and 
withered  away  after  the  pollination  of  the  stigma.  The  insect,  laden  with  the  pollen 
of  this  flower,  can  now  escape,  and  again  performs  the  same  work  in  another  flower. 
But  while  the  changes  which  have  been  described  are  taking  place  inside  the  flower, 
its  position  has  also  altered.  As  long  as  the  stigma  is  still  receptive,  the  pedicel  is 
erect  and  the  perianth  open  outwards  (Fig.  488  i  i),  so  that  the  visiting  flies  6nd  a  door 
hospitably  open.  But  as  soon  as  the  pollination  of  the  stigma  has  been  effected,  the 
pedicel  bends  sharply  downwards  just  beneath  the  ovary,  and  when  the  flies,  again 
laden  with  pollen,  have  flown  out  of  the  flower,  the  standard-like  lobe  of  the  perianth 
above  the  mouth  of  the  tube  (Fig.  489  B)  closes,  preventing  the  entrance  of  the  flies, 
whose  visits  would  now  be  useless. 

(a)  Flowers  in  <wbicb  tbe  anthers  and  stigmas  are  mature  at  tbe  same  time,  but  self- 
fertilisation  is  hindered  or  prevented  by  tbe  position  of  tbe  organs  and  by  mecbanical  contri' 
vances.  The  pollen  is  in  these  cases  also  usually  carried  to  the  stigma  by  insects,  but 
generally  in  such  a  manner  that  the  stigma  can  only  be  pollinated  by  the  pollen  from 
another  flower,  though  sometimes,  as  in  Asclepiadeae,  pollination  from  the  same  flower 
is  not  impossible  in  addition  to  cross-fertilisation.  The  contrivances  for  this  purpose 
are  astonishingly  numerous,  and  sometimes  so  complicated  that  their  purpose  can  only 
be  detected  by  very  careful  investigation.  To  this  category  belong,  for  example,  the 
various  species  of  Iris,  Crocus,  and  Pedicularis,  many  Labiatae,  Melastomaceae,  Passiflor- 
aceae,  and  Papilionaceae.  Among  the  most  interesting  examples  are  the  Asclepiadeae, 
in  which  however  the  contrivances  could  be  explained  only  by  lengthy  descriptions  and 
a  large  number  of  illustrations*.  In  Salvia  pratensis  and  some  other  species  of  this  genus 
the  mechanical  contrivance  for  preventing  self-fertilisation  and  for  ensuring  crossing^  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  easy  to  understand.  Fig.  490  represents  a  flower  of  S,  pratensis 
seen  from  the  side;  at  n  is  the  two-lipped  stigma  in  a  receptive  condition;  and  indicated 
by  a  dotted  line  inside  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  the  position  of  one  of  the  two  sta- 
mens. If  a  pin  is  inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  corolla  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
.two  stamens  spring  out,  as  indicated  at  /? ;  if  a  humble-bee  inserts  its  proboscis  in  order 
to  obtain  the  honey,  the  open  anthers  strike  the  back  of  the  insect,  and  some  of  the 
pollen  adheres  to  a  particular  part ;  when  the  bee  places  itself  in  the  same  position  in 


*  For  a  fuller  description,  see  R.  Brown,  C)bscr\'ations  on  the  Organs  and  Mode  of  Fecundation 
in  Orchidcse  and  Asclepiadex ;  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  1833,  and  Hildcbrand  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1867,  No.  33. 

•  For  further  details,  see  Hildebrand.  Jahrli.  fiir  wiss.  Bot.  vol.  IV,  1865,  p.  i. 
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another  flower,  the  pollen  is  rubbed  off  Its  back  on  to  the  stigma.  The  cause  of  the 
stamen  sprinfing  out  in  this  way  is  matle  sufficiently  clear  in  Fig.  490  B.  This  shows  the 
short  true  filaments// which  adhere  by  their  bases  to  the  sides  of  the  corolU-tube,  and 
bear  at  their  upper  end  the  long  connective  e  x,  which  oscillates  readily  about  its  point 
of  attachment.  Only  the  upper  longer  and  slender  arm  of  each  connective  t  bears  an 
anther-lobe  a,  the  lower  shorter  arm  x  is  without  an  anther,  and  is  applied  to  that  of  the 
other  stamen  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  form  together  a  kind  of  arm-chair.  When 
the  proboscis  of  the  bee  in  search  of  honey  penetrates  the  flower  in  the  direction  of 


the  arrow,  the  lower  arm  of  the  connective  is  pressed  down,  and  the  upper  arm  r  is 
made  to  move  forward,  and  thus  to  strike  the  back  of  the  insect. 

In  the  Pansy  (Fiola  Iricehr)  we  have  quite  a  different  contrivance  for  preventing  the 
possibility  of  self-fertilisation.  In  Fig.  491,  ^and  B,  is  shown  the  position  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  of  the  flower.  The  cavity  of  the  flower  enclosed  by  the  petals  b 
completely  filled  up  hy  the  anthers  and  ovary,  with  the  exception  of  the  tubular  spur  of 
the  inferior  petal  in  which  the  nectar  collects,  secreted  by  the  appendages  of  the  two 
inferior  stamens.    The  only  entrance  to  this  nectary,  which  therefore  lies  behind  the 


reproductive  organs,  is  through  a  deep  channel  in  the  biferior  petal,  lined  with  hairs. 
The  upper  and  lateral  petals  incline  towards  one  another  in  front  of  the  ovary  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  anthers,  and  above  the  channel  in  such  a  manner  that  the  entrance 
to  it  is  entirely  filled  up  by  the  capitate  stigma  B,  n.  The  stigma  is  seated  on  a  flexible 
Style  {C,gr),  is  hollow  and  opens  by  an  orifice  which  faces  the  hairy  channel  of  the 
lower  petal ;  the  lower  and  posterior  margin  of  this  orifice  has  a  lip-like  appendage. 
The  anthers  open  of  their  own  accord,  and  the  pollen  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder 
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collects  below  and  behind  the  stigma  among  tlie  hairs  of  the  channel.  An  insect 
which  has  already  brought  pollen  on  its  proboscis  from  another  flower  inserts  its  pro- 
boscis beneath  the  stigma  through  the  channel  into  the  nectary.  The  foreign  pollen, 
which  is  att«:hed  to  the  proboscis,  is  thus  rubbed  off  on  to  the  lip  of  the  stigma,  it  is  de- 
tained b]r  the  riscid  secretion  which  tills  up  the  hollow  of  the  latter,  and  subsequently 
emits  its  pollen-tubes  through  the  canal  of  the  style.  While  the  insect  is  sucking 
the  nectar  in  the  spur,  the  pollen  of  this  flower,  which  lies  in  the  channel  behind  the 
stigma,  becomes  attached  to  the  proboscis ;  when  the  proboscis  is  again  drawn  out, 
tbis  pollen  does  not  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma,  the  lip  being  drawn 
forward  by  the  motion  of  the  proboscis,  and  the  orifice  of  the  stigma  protected.  The 
pollen  that  is  removed  from  this  flower  is  now  carried,  in  the  manner  described,  to 
the  stigma  of  another  flower.  If  the  insect  were  to  insert  its  proboscis  again  into  the 
nectary  of  the  same  flower,  the  pollen  would  be  detached  into  the  cavity  of  its  own 


stigma;  but,  as  Hildebrand  has  remarked,  insects  do  not  usually  do  this,  but  suck  up 
the  nectar  only  once,  and  then  visit  another  flower.  The  proceedings  of  the  insect 
may  be  imitated  by  inserting  a  line  sharp  pin  beneath  the  stigma  into  the  channel 
and  again  withdrawing  it,  and  filling  with  the  pollen  thus  removed  the  stigmatic 
cavity  of  another  flower. 

The  contriv^ces  for  cross- pollination  in  Orchids,  as  numerous  as  they  are  compli- 
cated and  ingenious,  have  been  described  in  detail  by  Darwin  in  the  work  already 
named*.  One  of  the  simpler  cases,  and  the  most  frequent  in  its  miin  features,  may  be 
briefly  described  in  the  case  of  Bpipactu  lalijolia.  At  the  time  when  tlie  reproductive 
organs  are  mature,  the  flower  stands,  in  consequence  of  a  torsion  of  its  pedicel,  so  that 
tlje  true  posterior  leaf  of  the  sin  that  form  the  perianth  (the  labellum)  hangs  in  front  and 

'  See  also  WolfT,  Beilrii£c  iur  EnlvfiekeluntpEeschichte  der  Orchidetn-bluthe.  in  Jahib.  fur  wtss, 
Bot.  vol.  IV,  i86j. 
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downward ;  it  is  hollowed  out  in  its  lower  part,  and  is  thus  transformed  into  a  receptacle 
for  the  nectar  which  it  secretes  (Fig.  492,  B,  D,  /).  The  sexual  organs,  borne  on  the 
gynostemium  S  (in  C),  project  obliquely  above  this  nectary;  the  stigma  forms  a  disc 
with  several  lips  hollowed  out  and  viscid  in  the  centre,  the  surface  of  which  is  in- 
clined obliquely  above  the  nectary.  The  two  gland-like  staminodes  *•  x  stand  right 
and  left  beside  the  stigma;  above  the  stigma  and  covering  it  like  a  roof  lies  the 
single  fertile  anther,  of  considerable  size,  which  is  again  on  its  part  protected  above 
by  its  cushion-like  connective  en;  the  lateral  walls  of  the  two  anther-lobes  burst 
lengthwise  right  and  left,  so  that  their  pollen-masses  (pollinia)  became  partially  exposed, 
the  pollen-grains  remaining  attached  to  one  another  by  a  viscid  substance.  In  front  of 
the  middle  of  the  anther  and  above  the  stigmatic  surface  is  the  rostellum  Jb,  a  peculiarly 
metamorphosed  part  of  the  stigma  (see  j4)  ;  the  tissue  of  the  rostellum  is  transformed 
into  a  viscid  substance  covered  only  by  a  thin  membrane.  The  flower  of  Epipactis  is 
not  fertilised  if  left  to  itself;  the  pollinia  do  not  fall  of  their  own  accord  out  of  the 
anther,  and  would  even  then  not  reach  the  stigmatic  surface ;  they  must  be  carried  away 
by  insects  to  the  stigma  of  other  flowers.  The  mode  in  which  this  is  eflfected  is  ex- 
plained by  inserting  the  point  of  a  black-lead  pencil  into  the  flower  In  a  direction  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  labellum  and  beneath  the  stigmatic  surface;  if  it  is  then  pressed 
slightly  against  the  rostellum,  and  again  withdrawn  slowly  in  this  position  (/>),  the  viscid 
mass  of  the  rostellum  or  adhesive  disc  of  the  pollinia  to  which  the  pollen-masses  are 
attached  remains  sticking  to  the  pencil.  The  pollinia  are  now  completely  remoTcd  fran 
the  two  anther-lobes  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  pencil,  as  is  shown  in  E  and  F.  If  the 
pencil  with  its  pollinia  attached  is  now  again  inserted  into  another  flower  in  the  direction 
of  the  bottom  of  the  labellum,  the  pollinia  necessarily  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid 
stigmatic  surface  and  adhere  firmly  to  it;  when  the  pencil  is  again  withdrawn  they  are 
left  behind,  being  partially  or  entirely  torn  from  the  pencil.  In  consequence  of  the  form 
and  position  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  an  insect  which  settles  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
labellum  would  in  the  same  manner  be  able  to  creep  into  the  bottom  of  the  nectary  with- 
out disturbing  the  rostellum ;  but  when  it  again  crept  out  after  obtaining  the  nectar,  it 
would  strike  against  it  and  carry  off"  the  pollinia ;  and  on  crawling  into  a  second  flower, 
these  would  come  into  contact  with  the  viscid  stigma,  and  would  remain  attached  to  it. 
In  some  other  Orchideae  the  contrivances  are  much  more  complicated. 

(3)  The  ripe  pollen  has  often  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  open  anthers, 
in  the  case  of  flowers  in  which  pollination  is  effected  by  insects,  before  it  is  carried 
away.  During  this  time  it  might  be  blown  away  by  the  wind  or  wetted  by  rain  or  dew. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  numerous  and  very  different  contrivances  exist  which  protect 
the  pollen.     For  details  see  Kerner,  Die  Schutzmittel  des  Pollens  (Innsbruck,  1873). 

Sect.  34. — Hybridisation  ^  In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  spoken 
only  of  the  union  of  the  reproductive  cells  of  the  same  plant,  or  of  two  individuals  of 
the  same  species.  We  learn  however  from  experience  that  a  fertile  sexual  union  can 
take  place  between  plants  which  are  specifically  distinct.  A  union  of  this  kind  is 
called  Hybridisation^  and  its  product  a  Hybrid.  According  as  the  union  takes  place 
between  different  varieties  of  one  species,  different  species  of  one  genus,  or  between 


*  J.  G.  Kolreuter,  Vorlaufige  Nachricht  von  einigen  das  Geschlecht  der  Pflanzen  betreffenden 
Versuchcn  u.  Beobachtungen,  Leipzig  1761  ;  Appendices  in  1763,  1764,  and  1766. — W.  Herbert, 
On  Araaryllidacete,  with  a  treatise  on  cross-bred  vegetables;  London,  1837. — Gartner.  Versuche  u. 
Beobachtungen  iiber  die  Bastarderzeiigung  im  Pflanzenreich ;  Stuttgart,  1849.  [See  notice  by 
Berkeley,  Journ.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  vol.  V,  1850,  p  156.] — Wichura,  Die  Bastardbefruchtung  im 
Pflanzenreich,  erlautert  an  den  Bastarden  der  Weiden  (with  two  nature-j>rinted  plates);  B.e>ha. 
1865.  [See  abstract  by  Berkeley,  Journ.  Roy,  Hort.  Soc.  new  series,  vol.  I,  1850,  p.  57. — Focke, 
Pflanzen  Mischlinge,  1881.] 
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two  species  belonging  to  diflferent  genera,  the  resulting  hybrid  may  be  termed  a 
variety-hybrid,  species-hybrid,  or  genus-hybrid. 

Among  Cryptogams  only  a  few  instances  of  hybridisation  are  known  with 
certainty.  Thuret  (Ann.  des  sci.  nat.,  1855)  obtained  hybrid  plants  by  bringing 
antherozoids  of  Fucus  serraius  into  contact  with  oospheres  of  F.  vesiculosus.  In 
some  other  families  of  Cryptogams  forms  have  been  found  which  have  been  sup- 
posed, from  their  characters,  to  have  a  hybrid  origin.  Thus  A.  Braun  (VerjQngung, 
p.  329)  adduces  instances  of  hybrids  between  Mosses ',  Physcomitrium  pyriforme  and 
Funaria  hygromeMca,  and  between  Physcomiin'um  fascicular e  and  Funaria  hygro- 
nuirica^  and  between  the  following  species  of  Ferns — Gytnnogramme  chrysophylla 
and  G,  calomelana^  G.  chrysophylla  and  G,  dis/ans,  and  Aspidium  Filix-mas  and 
A,  spinulosum^. 

The  most  important  observations  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  which  have 
given  u^  the  clearest  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  difference  of  sex,  are  however 
those  made  on  hybrids  between  flowering  plants,  resulting  from  the  artificial  convey- 
ance of  pollen  from  one  species  to  another.  Nageli  has  collected  the  results  of 
many  thousand  experiments  on  hybridisation  made  by  Kolreuter  in  the  last  century, 
and  more  recently  by  Knight,  Gartner,  Herbert,  Wichura,  and  other  observers.  The 
following  facts  are  taken  chiefly  from  Nageli's  resumi^. 

I.  Only  those  forms  which  are  closely  related  genetically  can  produce  hybrids. 
They  are  formed  most  easily  between  different  varieties  of  the  same  species;  with 
greater  difficulty — but  are  still  possible  in  a  great  number  of  cases — between  two 
species  of  the  same  genus ;  of  hybrids  between  species  which  belong  to  different 
genera  only  a  very  few  instances  are  known,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  these  cases 
the  species  ought  to  be  included  in  the  same  genus.  The  facility  with  which 
hybrids  can  be  produced  varies  extremely  in  different  orders,  families,  and  genera  of 
Angiosperms.  The  phenomenon  is  frequent  among  Liliaceae,  Irideae,  Nyctagineae, 
Lobeliaceae,  Solanaceae,  Scrophulariaceae,  Gesneraceae,  Primulaceae,  Ericaceae,  Ranun- 
culaceae,  Passifloraceae,  Cactaceae,  Caryophyllaceae,  Malvaceae,  Geraniaceae,  (Enothe- 
reae,  Rosaceae,  and  Salicineae.  It  does  not  occur  at  all,  or  only  very  exceptionally, 
in  Gramineae,  Urticaceae,  Labiatae^  Convolvulaceae,  Polemoniaceae,  Grossulariaceae, 
Papaveraceae,  Cruciferae,  Hypericineae,  and  Papilionaceae.  Even  genera  of  the  same 
order  or  family  differ  in  this  respect.  Among  Caryophyllaceae,  the  species  of 
Dianihtis  hybridise  easily,  those  of  Silent  only  with  difficulty;  among  Solanaceae, 
the  species  of  Nicotiana  and  Datura  have  a  tendency  to  produce  hybrids,  while 
those  of  Solanuniy  PhysaliSy  and  Nycandra  have  not;  among  Scrophulariaceae, 
Verbascum^  and  Digitalis ^  but  not  Pentstemon,  Linaria,  or  Antirrhinum;  among 
Rosaceae,  Geum,  but  not  Potentilla. 


'  [See  also  H.  Philiberl,  L'Hybridation  dans  les  Mousses  {Grimmia),  Ann.  des  sci.  nat.  1873, 
vol.  XVII.  p.  225.] 

*  [Sec  also  T.  Moore  on  AdiarUum  farleytnse,  Joum.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  new  series,  I.  p.  83 ; 
Berkeley  on  Asplenium  ebenoides,  Scott,  ibid.  p.  137.] 

*  Nageli,  Sitzungsber.  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiss.  in  MUnchen,  Dec.  23,  1865,  and  Jan.  13, 
1866.    Also  Kemer,  in  Oesterreich.  Bot.  Zeitsch.  Wien.  XXI. 

*  [Slaehyt  ambigua  Sm.  is  considered  to  be  a  hybrid  betweea  S.  syhatica  and  S.  palustris.'] 
^  [On  hybridity  in  the  genus  Verbaseum,  see  Darwin,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  1868,  p.  437.] 
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Hybridisation  between  species  belonging  to  different  genera  has  been  observed 
between  Lychnis  and  Silem,  Rhododendron  and  Azalea,  Rhododendron  and  Rhodora, 
Azalea  and  Rhodora,  Rhododendron  and  Kalmia,  Rhododendron  and  MenzUsia^, 
JEgihps  and  Triticum,  and  between  Echinocactus,  Cereus,  and  Phyllocacius,  to  which 
must  be  added  a  few  wild  forms  which  appear  to  be  genus-hybrids. 

2.  Besides  the  near  genetic  relationship,  the  possibility  of  the  production  of 
hybrids  depends  also  on  a  certain  relationship  between  the  parent-plants,  which  is 
manifested  only  in  the  result  of  hybridisation,  and  which  Nslgeli  calls  'Sexual  Affinity.' 
This  kind  of  affinity  is  not  always  concurrent  with  the  external  resemblance  of  the 
plants.  Thus,  for  example,  hybrids  have  never  been  obtained  between  the  Apple 
and  Pear',  Anagallis  arvenis  and  ccerulea.  Primula  officinalis  and  elaiior,  or  Nigelk 
damascena  and  saliva^  nor  between  many  other  pairs  of  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  which  are  very  nearly  allied  to  one  another;  while  in  other  cases  very  dis- 
similar forms  unite,  as  JEgihps  ovala  with  Trilicum  vulgar e^  Lychnis  diuma  with 
Z.  FloS'Cucuh\  Cereus  speciosissimus  with  Phyllocactus  Phyllanthus,  the  Peach  with  the 
Almond.  A  still  more  striking  proof  of  the  difference  between  sexual  and  genetic 
affinity  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  varieties,  of  the  same  species  will  sometimes  be 
partially  or  altogether  infertile  with  one  another,  as  e.g,  Silene  inflata  var.  alpina  with 
var.  angustifolia^  var.  la{ifolia  with  var.  litloraiis,  &c. 

3.  When  a  sexual  union  is  possible  between  two  species  A  and  B,  A  can  usually 
produce  hybrids  when  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  B,  and  B  when  fertilised  by  the 
pollen  of  A  (reciprocal  hybridisation).  But  there  are  cases  in  which  A  can  only  be 
the  male  and  B  only  the  female  parent  plant,  the  pollination  of  A  by  B  yielding  no 
result.  Thus  Thuret  found,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Fucus  vesiculosus 
produces  hybrids  with  the  antherozoids  of  F,  serratus,  while  the  oospheres  of  the 
latter  species  could  not  be  fertilised  by  the  antherozoids  of  the  former.  Gartner 
states  that  Nicoiiana  paniculaia  produces  hybrid  seeds  when  acted  on  by  the  pollen 
of  N.  Langsdorfii,  while  the  latter  does  not  under  the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  the 
former.  Kolreuter  easily  obtained  seeds  of  Mirahilis  Jalapa  with  the  pollen  of 
AL  longiflora,  while  more  than  two  hundred  experiments  on  pollinating  the  latter  by 
the  former  species  extending  over  eight  years  produced  no  result. 

4.  Sexual  affinity  presents  a  great  variety  of  gradations.  At  one  extreme  we 
have  complete  infertility  under  the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  another  variety  or 
species,  the  pollen-tubes  not  even  entering  the  stigma,  and  the  poUinated  flower 
behaving  precisely  as  if  no  pollen  had  reached  it ;  the  other  extreme  is  sho^^^l  in 
the  production  of  numerous  hybrids,  which  not  only  grow  vigorously,  but  are  them- 
selves fertile.  The  lowest  degree  of  the  action  of  pollen  of  a  different  kind  consists 
in  various  changes  taking  place  in  the  parts  of  the  flower  of  the  mother-plant,  the 
ovary  or  even  the  ovules  also  growing,  without  any  embryo  being  produced. 
A  higher  degree  is  manifested  in  the  production  of  ripe  normal  fruits  and  seeds 


'  [The  history  of  the  plant  which  is  here  intended  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Gazette,  vol.  111. 
p.  82.  It  was  raised  from  seed  of  Bryanthus  {Menziesia)  empetrifomiis,  supposed  to  be  fertilised  by 
the  pollen  of  Rhodothamnus  {Rhododendron)  Cham<£ci&tus.  It  is  figured  under  the  name  of  Bryantktts 
erec/us  in  Paxlon's  Flower  Garden,  vol.  I.  t.  19;  but  it  agrees  well  with  s]>ecimens  of  its  female 
parent  Irom  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  probably  therefore  not  a  hybrid  at  all.] 

*  [An  instance  to  the  contrary  is  recorded  in  the  Proc.  Acad.  Philadelphia,  187 1,  vol   I.  p.  10.] 
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containing  embryos,  but  these  embryos  having  no  power  of  germination.  Further 
steps  are  indicated  by  the  number  of  embryos  which  have  the  power  of  germination 
that  are  produced  in  the  ovary  \ 

5.  When  pollen  from  different  species  is  applied  simultaneously  to  the  same 
stigma,  only  one  kind  is  potent,  viz.  that  from  the  species  which  h^  the  greatest 
sexual  affinity  to  the  one  that  is  pollinated.  And  since,  as  a  general  law,  pollen  is 
most  efficacious  on  a  different  flower  of  the  same  species — in  other  words,  the  highest 
degree  of  sexual  affinity  occurs  between  different  individuals  of  the  same  species — 
vhen  a  stigma  is  pollinated  at  the  same  time  with  pollen  of  the  same  and  of  another 
species,  the  first  only  is  potent.  But  since,  on  the  other  hand,  hybrids  are  sometimes 
more  easily  produced  between  varieties  than  between  individuals  of  the  same  variety, 
in  this  case  the  foreign  pollen  may  be  prepotent  over  that  of  the  same  kind.  When 
the  pollen  of  different  species  reaches  the  stigma  at  the  same  lime,  and  if  that  which 
reaches  it  later  has  a  greater  sexual  affinity,  it  can  only  be  potent  when  the  first  is 
not  potent  or  acts  injuriously.  In  Nkoiiana  the  production  of  hybrids  can  no  longer 
be  prevented  by  its  own  pollen  after  two  hours,  in  Malva  and  Hibiscus  after  three 
hours,  in  Dianihus  after  five  or  six  hours. 

6.  The  hybrid  is  possessed  of  external  characters  intermediate  between  those  of 
its  parent-forms,  usually  nearly  half  way  between ;  less  often  it  resembles  one  of  the 
parent-forms  more  nearly  than  the  other,  and  this  is  more  often  the  case  with  variety- 
hybrids  than  with  species-hybrids.  It  follows  that  in  reciprocal  hybrids  from  the 
species  A  and  B,  the  hybrid  A  B  is  generally  similar  externally  to  the  hybrid  B  A, 
though  the  two  forms  may  differ  somewhat  internally.  Thus,  according  to  Gartner, 
the  hybrid  Nicotiana  pamculato-rusiica  is  more  fertile  than  the  reciprocal  hybrid 
NicoHana  rustico-paniculaia'^.  An  internal  difference  between  reciprocal  hybrids  is 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  is  more  variable  than  the  other ;  thus,  according  to 
GSirtner,  the  progeny  of  Digiialis  purpureo-lutea  is  more  variable  than  that  of  D,  luteo- 
purpurea^  the  progeny  of  Dianihus  pulchello-arenarius  more  variable  than  that  of 
D.  arenariO'pulchellus, 

When  two  species  A  and  B  hybridise,  and  the  one  species  A  exercises  a 
greater  influence  on  the  form  and  properties  of  the  hybrid  than  the  other  species 
B,  the  hybrid  or  its  descendants,  if  fertilised  by  A,  will  revert  more  quickly  to  the 
parent-form  A  than  it  will  to  the  parent-form  B  if  fertilised  by  it.  Thus  Gartner 
states  that  the  hybrid  of  Dianihus  chinensis  and  D.  Caryophylius  reverts  to  the 
latter  form  after  three  or  four  generations  if  repeatedly  fertilised  by  it,  while  it 
requires  fertilisation  for  five  or  six  generations  by  D.  chinensis  in  order  to  revert  to 
that  form. 

7.  The  characteristics  of  the  parent-forms  are  as  a  rule  so  transmitted  to  the 
hybrid  that  the  influence  of  both  is  manifested  in  all  its  characters,  producing  a 
fusion  of  the  different  peculiarities.  This  is  more  evident  in  the  species-  than  in 
the  variety-hybrids ;  in  the  latter  some  of  the  non-essential  characters  of  the  parents 
sometimes  present  themselves  in  the  offspring  uncombined  side  by  side ;  eg.  various 

•  5>ce  Hildebrand,  Bastardirunj;svcrsuche  an  Orchideen,  Bot.  2>il.  1865,  No.  31. 

'  In  this  mode  of  designating  hybrids,  the  name  of  the  male  parent-plant  stands  first ;  thus 
Nicotiana  ruitico-paniculata  is  the  product  of  the  fertilisation  of  N.  pauicnlata  by  the  pollen  of 
N.  ruitica. 
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kinds  of  streaks  and  blotches  instead  of  a  mixing  of  the  colours  of  the  flowers.  Thus 
a  hybrid  which  Sageret  obtained  from  Cucumis  Chaie  (female)  with  C.  Melo  Can/a- 
lupus  (which  had  a  reticulated  rind)  had  a  yellow  flesh,  a  reticulate  marking  of  the 
rind  and  moderately  prominent  ribs  like  the  male  parent,  but  white  seeds  and  an 
acid  flavour  like  the  female  parent.  Another  hybrid  from  the  same  species  had,  on 
the  contrary,  the  sweet  flavour  and  yellow  flesh  of  the  male,  with  the  white  seeds  and 
smooth  rind  of  the  female  parent.  To  this  category  belongs  also  the  hybrid  of 
Cy/t'sus  Laburnum  and  purpureus  [known  as  Cytisus  Adami\^  some  of  the  branches 
of  which  partially  or  entirely  resembled  one  and  some  of  them  the  other  parent-form. 
I  have  found  what  seemed  to  be  a  hybrid  Antirrhinum  majus^  in  which  the  inflor- 
escence bore  on  one  side  of  the  axis  only  dark-red,  on  the  other  side  only  yellow 
flowers,  while  between  the  two  halves  stood  a  single  flower  which  was  half  red  and 
half  yellow. 

8.  In  addition  to  its  inherited  properties,  the  hybrid  usually  possesses  characters 
of  its  own  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  both  its  parent-forms.  One  of  these 
new  characters,  which  occurs  especially  with  variety-hybrids,  is  the  tendency  to  vary 
more  strongly  than  its  parent-forms.  Species-hybrids  are  usually  weak  in  their 
sexual  properties ;  those  derived  from  nearly  related  parent-species  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  more  vigorous  in  their  growth  than  their  parent-forms,  while  hybrids  resulting 
from  the  union  of  species  less  nearly  related  are  generally  feebler  in  their  develop- 
ment. The  luxuriant  growth  of  the  hybrids  from  nearly  allied  species  is  displayed 
in  their  more  numerous  and  larger  leaves,  in  their  taller  and  stouter  stems,  more 
copious  root- system,  and  larger  number  of  shoots  (stolons,  scions,  &c.).  Hybrids 
have  also  a  tendency  to  a  longer  duration  of  life ;  those  of  annual  or  biennial  parent- 
forms  often  live  a  number  of  years,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  producing 
a  smaller  number  of  seeds.  Hybrids  are  also  characterised  by  commencing  to 
flower  earlier,  and  continuing  to  do  so  longer  and  more  abundantly,  than  the  parent- 
forms  ;  sometimes  they  produce  an  extraordinary  number  of  flowers,  which  are  also 
larger,  more  enduring,  and  of  brighter  colour  and  stronger  odour.  They  have  also 
a  tendency  to  become  double,  their  staminal  and  carpellary  leaves  to  increase  in 
number  and  develope  into  petals.  Along  with  this  luxuriant  vegetative  growth,  the 
sexual  organs  are  usually  weak,  and  this  in  £very  possible  degree.  '  The  stamens,' 
says  Nageli,  *are,  it  is  true,  in  some  cases  perfect  externally,  but  partially  or  altogether 
infertile,  the  pollen-grains  not  attaining  their  proper  development;  while  in  others 
the  stamens  are  altogether  abortive  and  reduced  to  rudiments.  The  pistils  (gynae- 
ceum)  of  hybrids  are  in  most  cases  not  distinguishable  externally  from  those  of  the 
parent  species,  but  their  ovules  have  no  power,  or  only  to  a  slight  degree,  of 
becoming  fertilised;  either  no  oospheres  are  formed,  or  the  embryos  which  begin 
to  be  developed  from  the  oospheres  perish  sooner  or  later.  Under  favourable 
circumstances,  when  fertile  seeds  are  produced,  their  number  is  smaller,  and  they 
manifest  a  certain  degree  of  feebleness  in  their  slow  germination  and  the  short 
duration  of  this  capacity.'  The  feebleness  of  the  sexual  function  is  in  some 
variety-hybrids  scarcely  perceptible,  in  others  but  small ;  in  general  it  is  the  more 
marked  the  more  distant  the  genetic  and  sexual  affinity  of  the  parent-forms.  When 
species-hybrids  have  the  power  of  producing  seeds  by  self-pollination,  and  this  is 
repeated  in    the   progeny,  their   fertility  generally  diminishes  from  generation  to 
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generation  ;  though  this  phenomenon  probably  depends  less  on  the  sexual  feebleness 
of  hybrids  than  on  the  circumstance  that  their  flowers  have  probably  been  generally 
fertilised  with  their  own  pollen,  instead  of  being  pollinated  from  other  flowers  or 
other  individuals  of  the  same  hybrid.  Nageli's  rule  holds  true  in  the  general  way, 
that  the  male  organs  of  species-hybrids  are  functionally  weak  to  a  higher  degree 
than  the  female  organs,  although  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions. 

9.  'Hybrids  usually  vary  less  in  the  first  generation,  the  less  the  degree  of 
affinity  between  their  parent-forms;  species-hybrids  therefore  less  than  variety- 
hybrids  ;  the  former  are  often  characterised  by  a  great  uniformity,  the  latter  by  a 
great  variability.  When  hybrids  are  self-fertilised,  the  variability  increases  in  the 
second  and  succeeding  generations  the  more  completely  it  was  absent  from  the  first; 
and  three  different  varieties  arise  more  certainly  the  less  the  affinity  between  the 
parent-forms;  viz.  one  corresponding  to  the  original  (hybrid)  type,  the  two  others 
bearing  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  two  parent-forms.  But  these  varieties  show 
but  little  constancy,  passing  easily  into  one  another,  at  least  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tions. An  actual  reversion  to  one  of  the  two  parent-forms  (with  pure  breeding-in) 
lakes  place  especially  when  the  parent-forms  are  very  nearly  related,  as  in  variet}'- 
hybrids  and  those  from  species  that  approximate  to  varieties.  When  this  reversion 
occurs  in  other  species-hybrids,  it  appears  to  be  limited  to  those  cases  where  one 
of  the  parent-species  exercised  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  hybridisation.* 
(Nageli,  /.  f .) 

10.  When  a  hybrid  is  made  to  unite  with  one  of  its  parent-forms,  or  with 
luiother  parent-form,  or  with  a  hybrid  of  diff'erent  origin,  the  product  is  termed  a 
'  derivative  hybrid ;'  and  this  may  again  on  its  part  unite  with  one  of  the  parent- 
forms  or  with  a  hybrid  of  different  origin.  When  a  union  is  effected  between  a 
hybrid  and  one  of  its  own  parent-forms,  and  the  hybrid  thus  obtained  unites  again 
with  the  same  parent-form,  and  so  on  through  several  generations,  the  derived 
progeny  approach  more  and  more  nearly  in  their  characters  to  those  of  this  parent- 
form,  until  they  come  to  resemble  it  in  all  respects.  According  as  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parent-forms  is  taken,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  generations  are  required 
to  effect  the  perfect  reversion ;  and  this  behaviour  has  been  reduced  by  Nageli  to  a 
numerical  expression  (formula  of  heredity),  which  indicates  in  numbers  the  amount 
of  influence  exercised  by  a  species  in  reference  to  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
its  qualities  in  hybridisation.  In  proportion  as  the  derivative  hybrid  approaches 
one  or  the  other  of  its  parent-forms,  its  hybrid  nature  gradually  decreases,  and  its 
fertility  at  the  same  time  increases. 

When  a  hybrid  unites  with  a  new  parent-form  or  with  a  hybrid  of  another 
species,  a  derivative  hybrid  results  in  which  three,  four,  or  more  species  (or  varieties) 
are  combined;  Wichura  has  united  as  many  as  six  diff'erent  species  of  Willow  in  one 
such  derivative  hybrid.  Hybrids  of  this  kind,  which  may  conveniently  be  termed 
*  combined  hybrids,'  usually  follow  the  same  rules  with  reference  to  their  form  and 
other  characters  as  hold  good  in  the  case  of  simple  hybrids.  Combined  hybrids 
become  less  fertile  the  larger  the  number  of  diff'erent  parent-forms  that  are  united  in 
thetfi ;  and  they  are  usually  very  variable.  Wichura  showed,  from  his  own  observa- 
tions and  those  of  Gartner,  that  hybrid  pollen  produces  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
in  its  progeny  than  does  the  pollen  of  true  species. 
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The  results  of  hybridisation  are  important  with  respect  to  the  theory  of  sexuality, 
because  there  is  no  boundary-line  or  essential  distinction  between  the  self-fertilisation 
of  pure  species  or  varieties  and  their  fertilisation  by  other  species  or  varieties;  and 
because  in  the  latter  case — in  other  words  in  hybridisation — certain  peculiarities  of  sexual 
differentiation  and  union  are  rendered  more  evident.  The  two  extremes  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  fertile  union  of  sexual  cells  is  possible  lie  at  a  great  distance  from 
one  another,  but  are  connected  by  very  numerous  transitions.  One  extreme  is  presented 
in  the  genus  Rfyncbonrma,  where  a  fertile  sexual  union  of  sisters-cells  takes  place 
regularly;  the  other  extreme  is  furnished  in  genus-hybnds,  where  the  uniting  cells 
belong  to  very  different  forms  of  plants  whose  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  dates 
back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  But  the  great  majority  of  phenomena  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  show  that  sexual  union  is  usually  most  productive  when  the  cells  stand  neither 
in  too  close  nor  in  too  remote  an  affinity  to  one  another ;  self-fertilisation  is  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  as  carefully  avoided  as  the  hybridisation  of  different  species  or  genera. 
The  phenomena  may  be  comprised  ih  the  statement  that  the  original  form  of  sexual 
differentiation  was  probably  the  simultaneous  formation  of  male  and  female  organs  in 
close  juxtaposition  on  the  same  plant,  but  that  sexual  union  is  more  potent  and  more 
favourable  for  the  maintenance  of  the  race  when  the  closely  contiguous  cells  do  not 
unite,  but  those  of  different  descent,  a  certain  mean  amount  of  difference  of  descent 
being  established  as  the  most  favourable.  This  mean  of  the  difference  of  descent 
associated  with  a  maximum  of  sexual  potency  is  obtained  when  the  sexual  cells  belong 
to  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  \  The  arrangements  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraphs  which  are  manifested  in  polygamy,  diclinism,  dichogamy,  dimorphism, 
the  impotence  of  pollen  on  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  (as  in  Corydalu  and 
Onndium)y  the  mechanical  contrivances  for  rendering  self-fertilisation  impossible  (as 
in  Jlrijtolocbia  Clematitit,  many  Orchideae,  &c.),  are  different  means  for  promoting  the 
cross- fertilisation  of  individuals  belonging  to  the  same  species  or  for  rendering  it  alone 
possible. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    SPECIES. 

Sect.  35. — Origin  of  Varieties.  The  characters  of  plants  are  transmitted  to 
their  descendants,  or,  in  other  words,  are  hereditary.  But,  in  addition  to  the  inherited 
properties,  new  characters  may  arise  in  a  smaller  or  larger  number  of  the  descendants 
of  a  plant  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  parent-plants.  Thus,  for  example, 
Descemet  obtained  in  1803  ^  among  the  seedlings  from  Rohinia  Pseud-acacia^  an 
individual  without  spines;  Duchesne,  in  1761',  among  seedlings  of  the  Strawberry, 
one  with  simple  instead  of  trifoliolate  leaves ;  and  Godron*,  among  seedlings  of 
Datura  Taiula^  one  with  smooth  instead  of  spiny  capsules. 


*  [See  Darwin,  Variation  of  Animals  and  Plants  under  Domestication,  vol.  II.  chap.  xrii.  where 
several  illustrations  of  the  law  are  given.]j 

^  See  Chevrcul,  Ann.  des  sci.  nat.  1S46,  vol.  VI.  p.  157.     [Joum.  Koy.  Hort.   Soc.  voK  VI, 
1S51,  j>.  61.] 

^  For  further  details,  See  Usteri,  Annalen  der  Botanik,  vol.  V.  p.  40. 

*  Sec  Nau<lin,  Conipt.  rend.  1867,  vol.  LXIV.  p.  9J9. 
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The  characters  which  arise  in  single  descendants  are  often  only  individual, 
/.  t.  they  are  not  again  transmitted  to  their  descendants.  Thus  the  seeds  of  the  un- 
armed Jiobinia  produce  again  spiny  plants  resembling,  not  their  immediate  ancestor, 
but  more  remote  ones ;  while  in  other  cases  the  new  character  is  hereditary,  though 
at  first  perhaps  only  partially  so,  the  new  form  making  its  appearance  only  in  a 
certain  proporljon  of  the  descendants,  while  the  others  revert  to  the  original  form,  as 
in  Duchesne's  unifoliolate  Strawberry. 

When  a  new  character  is  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  new  generations,  the 
number  of  individuals  that  revert  to  the  primitive  form  often  decreases  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  or  the  hereditary  permanence  of  the  new  character  increases ; 
they  become  more  and  more  constant,  and  sometimes  even  as  much  so  as  those  of 
the  primitive  form.     Such  new  constant  forms  are  termed  Varitlies\ 

The  same  parent-form  may  produce  a  smaller  or  larger  number  either  simul- 
taneously or  in  succession,  sometimes  even  hundreds,  of  new  forms;  and  this  is 
especially  the  case  with  cultivated  plants.  The  enormous  number  of  varieties  of  the 
Dahlia,  dilTering  in  the  colour,  size,  and  form  of  the  flowers  and  in  their  mode  of 
g;rowth,  now  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  have  been  derived  since  1802  from  the  simple 
yellow- blossomed  primitive  form  of  Dahlia  variabilis.  The  great  variety  of  Pansies, 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  have  resulted  since  1687  from  the 
cultivation  of  the  Viola  tricolor  of  our  fields  with  small  Bowers  almost  uniform  in 
colour'.  -Slill  more  numerous  are  the  varieties  of  CtKurhila  Prf'o.  differing  not  only 
in  the  form  of  their  fruit  but  also  in  all  other  characters ;  and  [lie  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Cabbage  (Brassica  okraced)  and  a  vast  number  of  other  cultivated  plants. 

Some  plants  have  a  special  tendency  to  variation ;  among  native  species,  for 
eiample,  the  fruticose  Rubi,  and  those  of  Rosa  and  Hieracium  ;  others,  on  ihe  con- 
trary, are  distinguished  by  great  constancy  in  their  characters,  as  for  example  Rye, 
which  has  as  yet  produced  no  hereditary  varieties,  notwithstanding  long  culbvation  ; 
while  the  nearly  related  species  of  Wheat  (especially  Triiicum  vulgare,  atiiyleum  and 
Sjtlla)  are  distinguished  by  a  number  of  old  varieties  and  an  ever- in  creasing  number 
Of  new  ones. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  hereditarj-  varieties  are  the  product  of  sexual  repro- 
duction ;  thus  among  Phanerogams  the  new  characters  appear  suddenly  in  individual 
seedlings  which  differ  at  once  from  the  parent-plant  in  these  respects.  Sometimes 
however  it  happens  that  particular  buds  develope  differently  from  the  other  shoots 
of  the  same  stock  ;  and  of  this  Bud-variation^  two  different  cases  must  be  carefully 
distinguished,  since  their  significance  is  altogether  different.  In  the  one  case  the  ab- 
oorma]  shoot  of  a  stock  which  itself  belongs  to  a  variety  resembles  or  reverts  to 
the  primitive  form ;  and  this  therefore  is  an  instance  not  of  the  production  but  of 
the  cessation  of  a  new  form.  In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich  there  is,  for  example, 
a  Beech-tree  with  divided  leaves,  itself  a  variety,  a  single  branch  of  which  bears  the 

'  For  examples,  see  Hofmeister,  AUgemeine  Morphologic,  p.  ffij. 

*  Dtttwin.  The  Variation  of  Animils  and  Plnnls  under  Domeslicalion,  vol.  I.  p.  318  tt  ttq. 

•  [T.  Mwhan  nWiLces  a  nutnljer  of  remarkable  inaunccs  of  bud-varislioii  in  which  hybtid- 
{uition  could  not  have  KtOtsa  aiij-  pail ; — in  Ruhnt  which  larcly  produces  stvdi  in  tin-  wild  &lale. 
CoKvolvuiKi  Bataiai,  which  seldom  floueni  in  America,  &c.  Sec  I'rocccdiligs  of  llic  I'hilodelpbii 
Ami-  of  Nm.  Sci.  Nov.  19,  :ero.l 
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ordinary  undivided  entire  leaves,  or  has  reverted  to  the  primitive  form.  In  the  second 
case  new  characters  not  previously  displayed  arise  on  particular  shoots  of  a  stock. 
Thus,  for  instance,  single  shoots  of  the  Myrtle  are  sometimes  found  with  leaves  in 
alternating  whorls  of  threes,  instead  of  in  pairs ;  but  these  shoots  again  produce  from 
the  axils  of  their  leaves  the  ordinary  branches  with  decussate  leaves.  Knight  (see 
Darwin,  /.  r.  vol.  I.  p.  375)  observed  a  Cherry  (the  May  Duke)  with  one  branch  bear- 
ing fruit  of  a  longer  shape  which  always  ripened  later.  The  common  *  Moss-Rose' 
is  considered  by  Darwin  (/.  c.  p.  379)  to  have  probably  arisen  by  *  bud-variation' 
from  R,  centifolia  ;  the  white  and  striped  Moss-Roses  made  their  appearance  in  1788 
from  a  bud  of  the  common  red  Moss-Rose ;  Rivers  states  that  the  seeds  of  the  simple 
red  Moss-Rose  almost  always  again  produce  Moss-Roses*. 

Those  changes  which  are  produced  in  a  plant  by  the  nature  of  its  food  and 
other  external  conditions  must  not  be  confounded  with  variation.  Specimens  of  the 
same  plant  often  differ  conspicuously  In  the  size  and  number  of  their  leaves,  shoots, 
flowers,  and  fruits,  according  as  their  supply  of  food  has  been  abundant  or  deficient; 
-deep  shade  frequently  occasions  the  most  striking  changes  in  the  habit  of  plants  that 
usually  grow  in  sunshine ;  but  these  changes  are  not  hereditary ;  the  descendants  of 
such  individuals  revert,  under  normal  conditions  of  light  and  nutrition,  to  the  original 
characters  of  the  species. 

Those  characters,  on  the  contrary,  which  may  become  hereditary  or  form  the 
groundwork  of  varieties,  arise  independently  of  the  direct  influence  of  soil,  locality, 
climate,  or  other  external  influences ;  they  appear  seemingly  without  any  cause.  We 
must  therefore  assume  either  that  external  impulses  which  are  altogether  imper- 
ceptible first  cause  an  imperceptible  deviation  in  the  process  of  development,  which 
is  always  extremely  complicated,  and  that  this  variation  gradually  increases  until  it 
becomes  perceptible,  or  that  the  processes  in  the  interior  of  the  plant  itself  react 
upon  one  another  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  sooner  or  later  an  external 
change. 

The  fact  that  wild  plants,  when  cultivated,  usually  begin  to  produce  hereditary 
varieties,  shows  that  the  change  in  the  external  conditions  of  life  disturbs  to  a 
certain  extent  the  ordinary  process  of  development ;  but  it  does  not  show  that  par- 
ticular external  influences  produce  particular  hereditary  varieties  corresponding  to 
them ;  for  under  the  same  conditions  of  cultivation  the  most  dilTerent  varieties  arise 
simultaneously  or  successively  from  the  same  parent-form.  The  same  is  the  case 
also  in  nature  with  wild  plants ;  in  the  same  locality  under  precisely  the  same  vital 
conditions  a  number  of  varieties  are  often  found  by  the  side  of  their  parent-form,  and 
the  same  variety  is  often  found  in  the  most  diverse  localities ^  It  is  for  this  very 
reason— because  varieties  are  to  so  great  an  extent  independent  of  external  influences 
— that  they  are  hereditary.  A  change  produced  in  a  plant  by  moisture,  shade,  or  any 
similar  cause,  is  not  hereditary,  because  its  descendants,  when  placed  under  other 
vital  conditions,  acquire  again  other  non-permanent  characters.  That  hereditary 
characters,  or  those  which  may  become  so,  are  not  produced  by  external  influences, 


*  [See  also  M.  J.  Masters,  On  a  pink  sport  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose,  Joum.  Roy.  Hort.  Soc 
new  series,  vol.  IV.  p.  153. — Braun,  Abhand.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1859,  P-  219. 

^  *  Further  details  on  this  important  subject  are  given  by  Nageli  in  the  Sitzungsberichte  dcr  kon. 
ba}cr.  Akad.  dcr  Wiss.  Dec.  15,  1865. 
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is  proved  most  conclusively  by, the  fact  that  seeds  from  the  same  fruit  produce 
different  varieties,  either  exclusively  or  together  with  the  hereditary  parent-form. 

Although  the  production  of  varieties  and  the  form  they  assume  are  not  the 
direct  results  of  external  influences,  yet  the  continuance  of  the  existence  of  a  variety 
may  be  determined  by  these  influences.  When  a  variety  is  produced,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  will  thrive  best  in  damp  or  in  dry  ground,  in  sunny  or  shady  places, 
and  so  forth ;  whether  it  can  reproduce  itself  under  these  circumstances,  or  whether 
it  will  die  out.  The  conclusion  follows  that  hereditary  varieties  arise  independently 
of  direct  external  influences,  but  that  the  continuance  of  their  existence  depends  on 
external  causes.  A  variety  which  occurs  only  in  a  particular  locality  is  not  produced 
by  the  conditions  of  this  particular  locality ;  but  it  alone  furnishes  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  life  which  this  particular  variety  requires,  while  other  varieties  which  have 
arisen  at  the  same  place  disappear. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Sect.  34  that  hybrids  show  in  general  a  tendency 
to  the  production  of  varieties.  Two  different  sets  of  hereditary  characters  are  com- 
bined in  a  hybrid,  and  there  is  hence  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  formation  of  new 
characters  which  may  be  more  or  less  hereditary.  Hybridisation  is  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  means  at  the  command  of  the  horticulturist  for  disturbing  the 
constancy  of  inherited  characters  and  producing  a  number  of  varieties  from  two  dis- 
tinct ancestral  forms  ^  But  even  the  ordinary  sexual  union  of  two  individuals  of  a 
species,  as  in  dioecious,  dichogamous,  or  dimorphic  plants,  may  be  considered  as  a 
kind  of  hybridisation ;  in  these  cases  also  the  individuals  which  unite  must  cer- 
tainly be  different,  since  otherwise  their  cross-fertilisation  would  be  no  more  pro- 
ductive than  self-fertilisation.  In  these  cases  therefore  two  sets  of  characters  which 
differ,  though  it  may  be  but  slightly,  also  unite  in  the  descendants ;  and  if  a  hybrid 
from  two  different  species  exhibits  a  strong  tendency  to  variation,  the  cross-fertil- 
isation of  two  different  individuals  of  one  and  the  same  species  may  at  least  give 
rise  to  a  slight  tendency  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  the 
cross-fertilisation  of  different  individuals — towards  which  there  is  always  a  tendency 
in  nature  even  in  hermaphrodite  flowers — we  have  a  perpetual  cause  of  variation  in 
plants.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  variation,  as  is  shown  by  the 
existence  of  bud-variation,  and  by  the  reflection  that  the  difference  between  indi- 
viduals which  produce  a  variable  progeny  is  itself  due  to  slight  variation. 

A  great  number  of  facts  point  to  the  conclusion  that  almost  every  plant  has  a  tendency 
to  vary  continually  and  in  different  directions,  while  every  new  character  which  is  not 
produced  directly  by  external  agencies  tends  at  the  same  time  to  become  hereditary. 
If  notwithstanding  this  many  wild  plants  and  some  cultivated  ones  are  very  constant  and 
produce  no  varieties  which  can  be  distinguished  externally,  this  is  mainly  the  result  of  the 
fact  that  the  newly  produced  varieties  are  unable  to  exist  in  the  conditions  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  or  at  least  soon  disappear,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  recur  more  in  detail. 
The  hereditary  transmissibiiity  of  acquired  characters  exhibits  itself  in  a  most  peculiar 
way  when  it  does  not  affect  the  whole  of  the  parent-plant,  but  only  a  particular  branch. 
A  still  more  remarkable  case  was  observed  by  Bridgman.  He  noticed  that  the  spores 
from  the  lower  inner  part  of  the  lamina  of  the  leaves  of  the  varieties  Scolopendrium 


*  See  also  Naudin,  Compt.  rend.  1864,  vol.  LIX.  p.  837.     [Journ.  Roy.  Ilort.  See.  new  series, 
voL  I.  p.  I.] 
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vulgare  laceratwn  and  S.  'vulgare  Crhttr-gallij  which  was  of  the  normal  form,  unifonnly 
produced  plants  of  the  normal  parent-form,  while  those  produced  on  the  outer  abnormal 
part  of  the  leaf  reproduced  the  special  varieties*. 

Sect.  36.  —  Aocumulation  of  new  oharaoters  in  tlie  reproduction  of 
varieties.  The  difference  between  a  variety  and  its  parent-form,  or  between  the 
varieties  of  a  common  parent-form,  is  usually  at  first  small  and  affects  only  a  few 
characters.  But  the  descendants  of  the  variety  may  again  vary,  the  new  characters 
may  thus  become  intensified,  and  other  new  characters  of  a  different  kind  may  be 
added  to  them.  The  amount  of  difference  between  parent-form  and  variety  and 
between  the  various  varieties  of  the  same  parent-form  thus  becomes  greater ;  and  if 
the  tendency  of  the  characters  to  become  hereditary  increases  with  the  increase  of 
their  difference,  the  variety  comes  at  length  to  differ  so  greatly  from  the  parent-form 
that  their  genetic  connection  can  only  be  proved  historically  or  by  the  existence  of 
transitional  forms.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  cultivated  plants,  as  eg.  the 
Pear,  which  varies  much  even  in  the  wild  state,  but  under  cultivation  has  altered  its 
mode  of  growth,  form  of  leaf,  flower,  and  esi>ecially  its  fruit,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  suppose  the  finest  sorts  of  Pears  to  be  descendants  of  the 
wild  Pyrus  communis,  if  Decaisne  had  not  proved  their  genetic  connection  by  the 
study  of  the  transitional  forms  (Darwin,  /.  c,  vol.  I.  p.  350).  In  the  same  manner  it 
scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt  that  all  the  cultivated  kinds  of  Gooseberry  are  descended 
from  the  wild  Ribes  Grossularia  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe ;  and  Darwin 
brings  forward  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  size  of  the  fruit  has  been  con- 
tinually increased  by  cultivation  since  1786,  so  that  in  1852  it  had  attained  the 
weight  of  895  grs.  Darwin  found  that  a  small  apple  6J  inches  in  circumference 
weighed  as  much  (/.  c.  p.  356).  The  different  varieties  of  Cabbage  are  all  descended 
from  one  parent-species,  or,  according  to  Alph.  de  Candolle,  from  two  or  three 
closely  related  ones  still  growing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
this  case  hybridisation  has  also  cooperated  ;  the  varieties  are  for  the  most  part 
hereditary  but  without  any  great  constancy.  The  extent  of  the  variation  which  has 
taken  place  under  cultivation  is  shown  by  the  existence  on  the  one  hand  of  shrubby 
forms  with  branching  woody  stems,  10  to  12  or  even  16  feet  high,  on  the  other 
hand  of  the  round  Cabbage  with  a  short  stem  and  a  spherical,  pointed,  or  broad 
head  consisting  of  leaves  closely  packed  one  over  another ;  and  again  of  the  Savoy 
with  its  curled  blistered  leaves,  the  Kohl-Rabi  with  its  stem  swollen  below,  the  Cauli- 
flower with  its  crowded  monstrous  flowers,  &c.* 

In  the  case  of  many  cultivated  plants  the  original  wild  form  is  unknown.  It  is 
possible  that  in  a  few  cases  it  may  have  disappeared;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  varieties  which  have  arisen  under  cultivation  have  gradually  acquired  such  a 
number  of  new  characters  that  their  resemblance  to  the  wild  parent-form  can  no 
longer  be  traced.  This  is  probably  the  case  with  the  cultivated  Cucurbitace^e, 
Gourds,  Bottle-Gourds,  Melons,  Water- Melons,  &c.,  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  which 


^  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist,  third  scries,  vol.  VIII,  1861,  p.  490;  Darwin,  /.  c.  vol.  11.  p  379. 
Also  Nageli,  Sitzungsberichte  d.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  1866,  p.  274. 

*  See  Melzger,  Landwirthschaflliche  Pllanzenkunde,  Frankfurt  a.  M.  1851,  p.  1000;  and 
'■^arwin,  /.  c.  vol.  I.  p.  323. 
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have  been  traced  back  by  Naudin  to  three  primitive  forms,  Cucurbiia  Pepo^  maxima^ 
and  moschaia,  neither  of  which  however  is  known  in  the  wild  state.  These  original 
forms  have  been  as  it  were  evolved  from  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the 
numberless  varieties,  and  have  only  an  ideal  existence ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  either 
of  them  ever  actually  existed,  or  whether  these  ideal  parent-forms  do  not  merely 
correspond  to  three  principal  varieties  which  arose  from  a  single  primitive  form 
which  possibly  still  exists,  or  from  the  hybridisation  of  several.  The  characters  of 
many  of  these  varieties  are  perfectly  hereditary,  and  all  the  organs  show  the  greatest 
degree  of  variation ;  how  great  and  various  these  differences  are  is  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Naudin  has  divided  the  group  of  forms  which  he  includes  under  the  name 
Cucurbiia  Pepo  into  seven  sections,  each  of  which  again  includes  a  number  of 
subordinate  varieties'.  The  fruit  of  one  variety  exceeds  that  of  another  variety 
more  than  two  thousand  fold  in  size;  the  original  form  of  the  fruit  is  probably 
ovoid,  but  in  some  varieties  it  is  elongated  into  a  cylinder,  in  others  abbreviated  into 
a  fiat  plate ;  the  colour  of  the  rind  varies  almost  infinitely  in  the  different  varieties ; 
in  some  it  is  hard,  in  others  soft;  some  have  a  sweet,  others  a  bitter  flesh;  the 
seeds  vary  in  length  from  5  or  7  to  25  mm.;  in  some  the  tendrils  are  of  enormous 
size,  in  others  they  are  altogether  wanting ;  in  one  variety  they  are  transformed  inio 
branches  which  bear  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  Even  characters  which  are  normally 
constant  throughout  entire  natural  orders  become  extremely  variable  in  the  Gourds ; 
thus  Naudin  (Compt.  rend.  1867,  vol.  LXIV.  p.  929)  describes  a  Chinese  variety  of 
Cucurbiia  maxima  which  has  a  perfectly  free  or  superior  ovary,  whereas  it  is  inferior 
elsewhere  in  the  Cucurbitaceae  and  in  the  nearly  allied  orders'.  The  varieties  of 
Melon  {Cucumis  Aleio)  Naudin  divides  into  ten  sections,  which  diflfer  also  not  only 
in  their  fruit,  but  also  in  their  leaves  and  their  entire  habit  or  mode  of  growth. 
Some  Melons  are  no  larger  than  small  plums,  others  weigh  as  much  as  66  lbs. ; 
one  variety  has  a  scarlet  fruit;  another  is  only  i  inch  in  diameter  but  3  feet  long, 
and  is  coiled  in  a  serpentine  manner  in  all  directions,  the  other  organs  being 
also  greatly  elongated.  The  fruits  of  one  variety  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
externally  or  internally  from  Cucumbers;  one  Algerian  variety  suddenly  splits  up 
into  sections  when  ripe  (Darwin,  /.  c,  vol.  I.  p.  357). 

The  behaviour  of  the  genus  Zea  is  similar  to  that  of  Cucurbiia,  The  cultivated 
varieties  of  Maize  are  probably  descended  from  a  single  primitive  wild  form  which 
has  been  cultivated  in  America  for  a  very  long  period ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  native  Brazilian  species,  the  only  one  known  in  the  wild  state,  with  long  glumes 
enveloping  the  grains,  is  the  primitive  form ;  if  it  is  not,  then  no  plant  is  now  known  ' 
which  can  be  considered  as  the  ancestral  form  of  our  numerous  and  extremely  diverse 
varieties  of  Maize.  In  this  case  also  continued  cultivation  has  increased  the  amount 
of  difference  between  the  different  varieties,  as  well  as  to  a  prodigious  extent  that 
between  them  and  the  primitive  form ;  and  the  separate  varieties  are  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  a  number  of  different  characters.  Some  are  only  i  ^  feet  high, 
others  as  much  as  15  to  18  feet ;  the  grains  stand  on  the  rachis  in  rows  varying  from 

*  See  Metzger,  Landwirthschaftliche  Pflanzenkunde,  p.  692,  and  Darwin,  /.  e.  vol.  I.  p.  358, 

'  Hooker  states  that  a  specimen  of  iiegonia  frivida  at  Kcw  produced,  in  addition  lo  male  and 

female  flowers  with  inferior  ovary,  also  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  superior  ovary.     This  variation 

was  the  product  of  seeds  from  a  normal  flower.     (Darwin,  /.  c.  p.  365.) 
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six  to  twenty  in  number;  they  may  be  white,  yellow,  red,  orange,  violet,  streaked 
with  black,  blue,  or  copper- red;  their  weight  varies  severtfold;  their  form  also  varies 
extremely;  there  are  varieties  with  three  kinds  of  fruit  of  different  form  and  colour 
on  one  rachis;  and  a  great  number  of  other  differencJes  also  occur*.  These 
instances  may  suffice  to  show  to  what  an  extent  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the 
varieties  of  a  primitive  form  may  increase  under  cultivation  '. 

It  is  much  more  difficult,  and  to  a  great  extent  impossible,  to  prove  directly  to 
what  extent  the  variation  of  wild  forms  can  increase  without  cultivation,  because 
historical  evidence  is  in  this  case  generally  impossible,  or  can  only  be  obtained  indi- 
rectly or  conjecturally.  But  since  the  laws  of  variation  are  unquestionably  the  same 
in  the  case  of  wild  as  of  cultivated  plants — although  they  operate  in  the  two  cases 
under  different  conditions — we  may  for  the  present  at  least  assume  as  probable  that 
plants  vary  as  greatly  in  the  wild  as  in  the  cultivated  state.  We  shall  however  in  the 
sequel  have  to  examine  a  number  of  weighty  considerations  which  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  variation  has  produced  infinitely  greater  effects  in  originating  the  \-arious 
wild  forms  of  plants  than  those  which  we  perceive  in  cultivated  varieties '. 

The  variation  of  cultivated  plants  shows  that  there  is  only  one  cause  for  the 
internal  and  for  the  external  hereditary  resemblance  between  different  plants,  and 
that  this  cause  is  the  common  origin  of  similar  forms  from  one  and  the  same 
ancestral  form.  When  we  meet  with  corresponding  phenomena  in  wild  forms,  and 
when  we  find  that  with  them  dissimilar  forms  are  connected  by  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate forms,  just  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  between  the  primitive  forms  of  culti- 
vated plants  and  their  most  abnormal  varieties,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  wild  plants  also  a  similar  affinity  is  the  only  cause  of  resemblance.  The  extra- 
ordinarily numerous  forms,  for  example,  of  the  widely  distributed  genus  Hieracium 
present  phenomena  similar  in  many  respects  to  those  of  cultivated  Gourds,  Cab- 
bages, &c.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  forms  which  are  considered  to  be  species, 
there  are  a  still  greater  number  of  intermediate  forms,  some  of  which  only  are 
hybrids,  the  greater  part  perfectly  fertile  varieties.  Nageli  *,  who  has  made  this  genus 
the  subject  of  close  study,  says : — *  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  unite  into  a  single 
species  all  the  types  which  are  connected  by  perfectly  fertile  transitional  forms,  we 
should  find  only  three  species  of  native  Hieracia,  which  have  been  erected  by  some 
authors  into  distinct  genera  : — Pilosella  (PiloselloideaB),  Hieracium  {ArchiercuiuM)^ 
and  Chlorocrepis  {H,  staticifolium).  Between  these  three  groups  we  have,  at  least 
in  Europe,  no  transitional  forms  ;  hybrids  between  Piloselloideae  and  Archieracium 


'  See  Darwin,  /.  c.  vol.  1.  p.  365,  and  Mctzger,  /.  c.  p.  207.  No  great  value  with  reference  lo 
variation  and  the  constancy  of  varieties  must  be  set  on  the  result  of  experiments  on  cultivated  plants, 
since  the  possibility  of  hybridisation  was  not  excluded.  Some  varieties  of  Maize  appear  to  hybridise 
with  difficulty. 

^  Further  material  will  be  found  collected  in  Darwin's  and  Metzger's  works  already  quoted,  and 
in  De  CandoUe,  Geographie  botanique,  Paris  1855. 

'  [H.  Hoffmann  gives  in  the  Bot.  Zeit.  for  April  27  and  May  i,  1S74,  an  account  of  an  inter- 
esting series  of  experiments  on  the  extent  to  which  the  characters  which  distinguish  the  allied 
species  Papaver  Rhceas  and  dubium  and  Phaseoli/s  vulgaris  and  muUiflonts  can  be  made  to  vary  by 
cultivation,  and  on  the  tendency  of  the  cultivated  varieties  to  revert  to  the  parent-form.  See  also 
his  'RiJckblick  auf  meine  Variations- Versuche  von  1855-1880/  Bot.  Zeitg.  1881.] 

*  Sitzungsberichte  der  kon.  bayer.  Akad.  dcr  Wiss.  March  10,  1866. 
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have  been  erroneously  stated  to  occur,  but  the  alleged  hybrids  are  either  true  Pilo- 
selloideae  or  true  Archieracia.  .  .  .  According  to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
no  other  hypothesis  is  possible  but  that  all  the  various  species  of  Hieracium  have 
sprung  from  the  transmutation  (descent  with  variation)  of  forms  which  have  either 
disappeared  or  are  still  in  existence ;  and  a  large  number  of  the  intermediate  forms 
•still  occur  which  must  have  had  their  share  in  producing  several  new  species  by  the 
splitting  up  of  one  original  species,  or  which  would  have  occurred  in  the  transform- 
ation of  a  still  living  species  into  one  derived  from  it.  In  the  case  of  Hieracium  the 
species  have  not  become  so  completely  separated  by  the  suppression  of  the  inter- 
mediate forms  as  is  the  case  in  most  other  genera/ 

By  the  term  Species  is  meant  the  aggregate  of  all  the  individual  plants  which  have  the 
same  constant  characters,  these  characters  being  different  from  those  of  other  somewhat 
similar  forms.      It  is  clear  from  what  has  already  been  said  that  the  only  distinction 
between  varieties  of  a  known  primitive  form  which  have  become  constant,  and  the  wild 
species  comprised  within  a  genus,  is  that  in  one  case  their  descent  is  known,  in  the  other 
it  is  not.    The  various  cultivated  varieties  of  a  primitive  form  which  have  become  con- 
stant are  linked  together  by  intermediate  forms  in  which  the  progressive  accumulation 
of  new  varietal  characters  may  be  perceived;  but  these  intermediate  forms  may  dis- 
appear, and  then  there  is  a  more  or  less  wide  chasm  between  the  various  varieties  them- 
selves, as,  well  as  between  them  and  the  primitive  form.     Both  of  these  cases  occur  also 
in  wild  plants.     In  some  genera,  like  Hieracium^  species  the  extreme  forms  of  which 
differ  greatly  are  connected  together  by  a  number  of  intermediate  forms  which  occur 
along  with  them.      The  analogy  of  cultivated  plants  justifies  us  in  considering  these 
intermediate  forms  (so  far  as  they  are  not  hybrids)  as  varieties  in  a  progressive  state 
of  development,  some  particular  descendants  of  which  have  advanced  furthest  in  the 
.    accumulation  of  new  properties.     But  usually  the  intermediate  forms,  the  connecting 
links  so  to  speak  between  the  ancestral  and  the  derived  forms,  have  disappeared ;  and 
the  species  of  the  same  genus  are  then  completely  separated  from  one  another,  and  their 
characters  are  at  once  distinguishable.     The  different  species  of  the  same  genus  agree 
among  one  another   in  a   number  of  inherited  characters,  and  are  distinguished  by 
only  a  few  constant  characters ;  the  amount  of  resemblance  is  much  greater  than  the 
amount  of  difference.     The  same  relationship  therefore  exists,  but  in  a  greater  degree, 
between  the  various  species  of  one  genus  as  between  different  varieties  of  the  same 
primitive  form.    Since  no  other  explanation  is  known  of  this  relationship  than  common 
descent  with  variation  and    the   heredity  of  the  new  characters,  we  are  entitled  to 
consider  the  species  of  a  genus  as  varieties  of  a  common  ancestral  form  which  have 
developed  further  and  become  constant,- the  original  form   having  possibly  actually 
disappeared  or  being  no  longer  recognisable  as  such.     There  is  therefore  no  natural 
boundary-line  between  variety  and  species ;  they  differ  only  in  the  amount  of  divergence 
of  the  characters  and  in  the  degree  of  their  constancy.    Just  as  a  number  of  varieties  are 
included  in  the  idea  of  a  species — the  varietal  characters  being  neglected  in  the  diagnosis 
of  the  species — so  several  species  are  united  into  a  genus  by  including  in  the  diagnosis  of 
the  genus  a  maximum  of  their  common  characters.     But  since  it  is  impossible  either  to 
determine  by  measure  or  by  weight  the  most  important  characters  of  a  plant,  it  is 
difficult  and  to  a  certain  extent  impossible  to  define,  /.r.  to  determine  by  convention 
what  amount  of  differentiation  is  necessary  in  order  to  classify  two  different  but  similar 
forms  as  species  rather  than  varieties.     In  the  same  manner  it  is  left  to  a  great  degree  to 
personal  judgment  to  decide  whether  two  different  but  similar  groups  of  fonns  should 
be  regarded  as  two  species  each  including  several  varieties,  or  as  two  distinct  genera 
each  including  several  species.     The  only  object  actually  presented  to  the  eye  is  the 
individual  (and  even  this  not  always  as  a  whole) ;  the  ideas  Variety,  Species,  Genus  are 
abstract  ideas,  and  indicate  a  progressive  scale  of  the  differences  between  individuals 
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which  is  small  in  the  variety,  larger  in  the  species,  and  still  larger  in  the  genus.  But  in 
all  three  cases  the  points  of  difference  are  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  amount  of 
resemblance ;  and  since  in  the  phenomena  of  variation  we  learn  that  from  forms  which 
are  similar  others  are  derived  which  are  constantly  becoming  more  different  by  the 
continual  accumulation  of  differences,  we  assume  that  the  higher  degree  of  variation 
of  similar  forms  which  we  express  by  the  terms  Species  and  Genus  has  resulted  from 
the  accumulation  of  new  characters  in  the  variation  from  one  ancestral  form. 

Sect.  37. — Causes  of  the  progressive  development  of  varieties.    The 

characters  of  the  cultivated  varieties  of  one  parent-form  show,  as  Darwin  was  the 
first  to  point  out,  a  constant  striking  and  remarkable  relation  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  plant  was  cultivated  by  man.  The  varieties  of  Wheat  differ  from  one 
another  only  slightly  in  the  form  of  the  haulm  or  leaves,  which  are  of  but  small  im- 
portance to  mankind ;  but  they  show  a  great  variety  and  extent  of  difference  in  the 
form  and  size  of  the  grains,  and  the  quantity  of  starch  and  proteid  contained  in 
them,  /.  e,  in  the  characters  of  that  part  of  the  plant  for  the  sake  of  which  Wheat  is 
cultivated,  and  in  those  properties  of  this  part  which  under  various  circumstances  are 
especially  useful  to  mankind.  The  varieties  of  the  Cabbage,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely 
differ  at  all  in  their  seeds  or  even  in  their  seed-vessels  or  flowers,  the  external  pro- 
perties of  which  are  useless  to  man,  and  the  internal  properties  only  of  value  because 
the  seed  has  to  reproduce  the  variety;  the  varieties  of  Cabbage  differ  exclusively  in 
the  development  of  those  parts  which  are  used  as  vegetables,  and  to  which  therefore 
cultivation  is  directed.  The  object  of  cultivation  is  therefore,  retaining  the  taste  and 
value  as  food  for  man,  sometimes  to  increase  the  succulence  of  the  tissues,  sometimes 
to  attain  as  large  a  size  as  possible,  sometimes  to  alter  the  time  of  the  year  at  which 
the  vegetable  can  be  used.  These  and  a  number  of  other  properties  are  furnished 
by  the  different  varieties.  The  varieties  of  Beet  differ  only  slightly  in  their  flowers, 
more  in  their  leaves,  according  as  they  are  grown  in  the  garden  as  ornamental 
foliage-plants  or  as  agricultural  crops  ;  the  varieties  in  the  latter  case  differ  from  one 
another  in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  roots  and  the  amount  of  sugar  they  contain, 
properties  which  make  the  plant  valuable  on  the  one  hand  as  food  for  cattle,  on  the 
other  hand  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  Fruit-trees  of  the  same  kind  differ  but 
little  in  general  in  their  roots,  leaves,  flowers,  or  stems,  but  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  the  size,  shape,  colour,  smell,  taste,  period  of  maturity,  and  keeping-pro- 
perties of  the  fruit,  according  to  the  special  purpose  or  prevalent  mode  in  which  it 
is  employed.  In  garden-flowers  it  is  generally  the  flowers  and  especially  the  corolla 
and  inflorescence  that  differ  in  the  varieties  of  a  species,  because  the  greater  number 
are  cultivated  only  for  the  shape,  size,  colour,  or  odour  of  the  flowers. 

This  relation  of  cultivated  varieties  to  the  requirements  of  man  is  explained  if 
we  suppose  that  only  those  varieties  were  cultivated,  at  first  undesignedly  afterwards 
designedly,  in  which  some  character  useful  to  man  was  more  strongly  manifested 
than  in  the  others ;  those  individuals  were  selected  which  best  answered  to  a  definite 
requirement ;  they  alone  were  further  cultivated ;  the  particular  character  was  again 
strongly  displayed  in  some  of  their  descendants,  and  only  these  individuals  were 
again  selected  for  reproduction ;  and  the  desired  character  was  thus  continually  in- 
creased in  strength.  Other  characters  of  the  plant  also  varied  at  the  same  time,  but 
they  were  disregarded,  and  the  individuals  in  which  they  occurred  were  not  preserved 
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for  reproduction,  and  no  increase  of  these  characters  consequently,  took  place  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  greatest  service  which  Darwin  has  rendered  to  science  is  to  have  shown 
that  wild  plants  are  also  subject  to  conditions  of  life  the  effect  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  only  some  of  the  varieties  of  one  primitive  form  maintain  themselves  and 
increase  their  peculiarities,  while  others  perish.  The  relationship  of  the  varying  wild 
plant  to  its  environment  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  is  however  different  from 
that  of  the  cultivated  plant  to  man ;  man  protects  his  charges  in  order  to  preserve 
them ;  he  places  them  under  favourable  conditions  in  order  that  those  properties 
which  are  useful  to  him  may  become  freely  developed.  Wild  plants,  on  the  contrary, 
have  to  protect  themselves  against  all  injury  from  without ;  their  existence  is  con- 
tinually threatened  by  other  plants  or  animals  or  by  the  hostility  of  the  elements ; 
and  in  this  Struggle  for  Existence^  as  Darwin  has  appropriately  termed  it,  only  those 
individuals  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  which  are  best  able  to  resist  the  prejudicial 
influences  to  which  they  are  exposed ;  and  only  those  varieties  which  happen  to  be 
the  best  endowed  in  these  respects  will  reproduce  themselves  and  further  develope 
their  special  properties.  Hence  the  characters  of  wild  plants,  as  far  as  they  are  not 
of  a  purely  morphological  nature,  always  show  a  perfectly  definite  relationship  to  the 
conditions  in  which  they  are  placed ;  the  form  and  other  characters  of  the  organs 
have  essentially  for  their  object  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  plant  under  the  local 
conditions  of  its  habitat ;  varieties  and  species  which  are  not  endowed  with  qualities 
to  endure  the  struggle  for  existence  perish.  The  struggle  for  existence  acts  there- 
fore in  a  certain  sense  similarly  to  the  selection  of  the  breeder ;  as  the  breeder  de- 
velopes  only  that  which  is  suited  to  his  own  purposes,  so  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
only  those  varieties  survive  and  reproduce  their  kind  which  are  better  adapted, 
through  some  property  which  they  possess,  to  endure  the  struggle.  Thus,  finally, 
through  imperceptible  variation,  through  the  destruction  of  those  characters  which 
are  not  beneficial,  and  through  the  further  development  of  the  useful  ones — in  one 
word,  through  what  may  be  termed  metaphorically  Natural  Selection  by  means  of 
the  struggle  for  existence, — forms  are  produced  which  are  as  well  or  even  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation  than  cultivated  plants  are  for  the  pur- 
poses of  man.  By  the  undesigned  reciprocal  influences  of  plants  and  of  their  living 
and  physical  environments,  specialities  of  organisation  finally  arise  which  could 
scarcely  be  better  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  the  plant  under  its  special  local 
conditions,  and  which  give  the  impression  of  being  the  result  of  the  greatest 
ingenuity  and  foresight. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  specialities  of  organisation  which  are  essential  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  may  disappear  in  consequence  of  continued  cultivation. 
Hildebrand  points  out^  that  Peas,  Beans,  Lentils,  Cereals,  Buckwheat,  all  develope 
under  cultivation  large  heavy  seeds  which  cannot  be  self-sown,  so  that  these  plants 
when  left  to  themselves  do  not  become  wild,  but  disappear  in  consequence  of  having 
lost  the  specialities  of  organisation  which  effect  the  dispersion  of  their  seeds  and 
which  protect  them  from  animals.  The  same  is  the  case  with  cultivated  plants  the 
fruits  of  which  have  been  modified  for  the  use  of  man,  and  have  become  useless  in 


*  Hildebrand,  Die  Verbreitnngsmittel  der  Pflanzcn,  Leipzig  1^73. 
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the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  wild  condition ;  such  are  cucurbitaceous  plants, 
fruit-trees,  &c.  vultivation  may  so  far  affect  edible  fruits  that  they  cease  to  develope 
seeds,  as  in  the  better  kinds  of  Pears,  in  Grapes,  Figs,  Oranges,  Dates,  Bread-fruit, 
and  Bananas  ;  thus  the  first  and  most  important  element  in  maintaining  the  struggle 
for  existence,  namely,  reproduction  by  means  of  seeds,  is  destroyed. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  how  the  struggle  for  existence  has  caused  the 
existing  wild  forms  of  plants  to  be  so  admirably  adapted  to  their  specific  conditions 
of  life,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  plants  are  continually  varying  to  a  ve^ 
slight  extent,  and  that  the  variation  afifects  all  their  organs  and  all  their  characters, 
although  usually  to  an  imperceptible  amount  On  the  other  hand,  the  struggle  for 
existence  in  plants  (as  well  as  in  animals)  is  a  perpetual  and  never-ceasing  one,  in 
which  the  smallest  advantage  that  the  plant  has  obtained  through  variation  in  any 
one  direction  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  struggle  which  the  plant  carries  on  by  means  of  its  capacity  for  variation 
has  two  dififerent  aspects.  On  the  one  hand  its  tendency  is  to  adapt  its  organisation 
completely  to  the  conditions  of  food  and  growth  afforded  by  the  climate  and  the 
soil.  It  is  evident  that  the  organisation  of  a  submerged  water-plant  must  be  dififerent 
from  that  of  a  land-plant ;  that  the  assimilating  organs  of  a  plant  that  grows  in  the 
deep  shade  of  a  wood  must  be  differently  constructed  from  those  of  a  plant  exposed 
daily  to  bright  sunshine,  and  so  forth.  The  conditions  of  life  of  all  plants  growing  at 
a  great  elevation  and  in  Arctic  countries  must  be  different  from  those  growing  in 
the  lowlands  of  the  Tropic  and  Temperate  zones.  If  we  had  to  do  only  with  these 
general  conditions  of  plant-life,  the  struggle  for  existence  would  be  a  comparatively 
simple  process.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine  how,  among  the  varieties  of  a  primitive 
form  which  grew  in  water,  there  would  be  some  which  would  be  occasionally  sub- 
jected to  a  subsidence  of  the  water,  and  how  these  would  give  birth  to  descendants 
which  would  gradually  assume  the  character  of  marsh-  and  finally  of  land-plants, 
as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Nasturtium  amphtbiunij  Polygonum  amphibium. 
&c.*  It  may  also  be  supposed  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  a  plant  exhibit  a 
somewhat  greater  power  of  resisting  frost,  that  this  property  increases  in  the  course 
of  generations,  and  that  thus  a  form  which  can  at  first  only  bear  a  temperate  climate 
g^dually  produces  varieties  which  can  endure  a  more  and  more  severe  climate ;  and 
so  forth.  Even  these  comparatively  simple  conditions  would  necessarily  lead  to  a 
great  diversity  in  the  varieties  descended  from  one  ancestral  form ;  for  each 
adaptation  to  new  conditions  of  climate  or  locality  would  act  in  different  ways; 
X.  e,  varieties  of  different  descriptions  would  take  up  and  carry  out  in  different 
ways  the  struggle  against  the  influences  of  the  elements. 

But  the  struggle  for  existence  and  the  changes  occasioned  by  it  in  the  organ- 
isation of  plants  are  greatly  complicated  by  the  fact  that  every  plant,  while  struggling 
to  adapt  itself  to  its  special  conditions  of  life,  has  also  to  protect  itself  at  the  same  time 
against  a  number  of  other  plants  and  against  the  attacks  of  animals ;  or,  what  is  more 
to  the  point,  its  capacity  for  variation  enables  it  to  make  use  of  particular  favourable 
conditions  which  are  offered  to  it  by  other  plants  and  animals  in  order  to  take  ad- 

*  A  special  interest  attaches  in  this  connection  to  Ilildebrand's  observation    on  MarsUia  in  Itot. 
Zeit.  1870,  No.  I,  and  Askenasy's  on  Ranunculus  aquatilis  and  divaricaius  in  Bot.  Zeit.  1870,  p.  193 
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vantage  of  them ;  as  parasites  of  their  hosts,  dichogamous  and  other,  flowering  plants 
of  the  visits  of  insects,  &c.  These  relationships  are  endless  in  their  diversity,  and 
can  only  be  illustrated  by  examples. 

We  must  here  call  special  attention  to  a  remark  of  Darwin's;  that  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  same  species  or  variety  are  competitors  for  position,  food,  light,  &c. 
The  fact  that  plants  of  the  same  species  have  the  same  requirements  itself  gives  rise 
to  a  struggle  for  existence  among  them ;  and  the  same  is  the  case,  though  to  a  some- 
what smaller  but  still  to  a  great  extent  between  the  different  varieties  of  the  same 
primitive  form,  to  a  less  extent  between  different  species  and  genera.  The  result  of 
these  relationships  is  seen  on  the  one  hand  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  plants  which 
live  socially,  only  the  most  vigorous  seedlings  arrive  at  full  maturity,  while  the  weaker 
ones  are  smothered,  as  may  be  seen  in  any  young  plantation ;  on  the  other  hand,  that 
species  and  genera  which  differ  greatly  from  one  another  can  thrive  side  by  side, 
because  their  requirements  are  different  and  the  competition  between  them  is  less. 

From  the  fact  that  plants  whose  organisation  differs  can  thrive  better  side  by 
side  on  the  same  soil  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  competition  between  them, 
Darwin  drew  the  important  and  pregnant  conclusion  that  in  the  propagation  of  the 
varieties  of  one  primitive  form  those  new  forms  must  be  the  best  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  the  wild  state  which  differ  most  from  the  primitive  form  and  from  one 
another,  whereas  the  intermediate  forms  must  be  gradually  dispossessed.  This  is  the 
reason  why  the  connecting  forms  between  the  different  species  of  a  genus  are  so 
often  wanting,  although  the  conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  the  species  arose 
by  variation  from  a  single  ancestral  form,  and  by  the  propagation  of  varieties. 

In  its  broader  features  (and  on  that  account  more  conspicuously)  the  struggle  for 
existence  between  the  various  forms  of  plants,  the  competition  for  space,  food,  and  light, 
is  manifested  in  the  luxuriant  growth  of  what  we  term  weeds  in  our  gardens  and  fields. 
Our  cultivated  plants  are  able  to  bear  our  climate,  and  the  soil  supplies  what  they 
require  for  their  vigorous  growth.  But  a  number  of  wild  plants  are  still  better  adapted 
to  the  climate ;  and  they  grow  still  more  vigorously,  rapidly,  and  luxuriantly  on  cultivated 
soil,  and  their  seeds  or  rhizomes  are  everywhere  present  in  enormous  quantities.  If 
the  cultivated  plants  are  not  carefully  protected  from  the  weeds,  the  latter  soon  dis- 
possess them  of  the  ground  which  was  set  apart  for  them.  Every  country  and  every  soil 
has  its  own  peculiar  weeds;  i,e.  under  any  particular  external  conditions  there  are  always 
certain  forms  of  plants  which  thrive  best  and  drive  out  the  cultivated  plants.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  have  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  advantage  which  weeds  have  over 
cultivated  plants  in  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  by  man  on  their  destruction  in 
order  to  preserve  and  maintain  his  nurselings.  The  primitive  forms  of  our  cultivated 
plants  are  mostly  natives  of  other  countries,  where  they  are  not  only  sufficiently  adapted 
for  the  climate,  but  are  able  to  sustain  competition  with  their  neighbours. 

The  number  of  species  or  of  individuals  of  any  species  which  we  find  in  a  meadow, 
a  marsh,  &c.  is  not  a  matter  of  chance ;  it  does  not  depend  merely  on  the  number  of  seeds 
of  one  or  another  species  produced  or  brought  to  the  locality ;  every  one  of  these  species 
would,  if  it  alone  existed  there  or  were  protected  by  cultivation,  of  itself  cover  the  space  of 
ground  in  a  short  time ;  but  there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  different  species  when  left  to  themselves,  a  relationship  which  depends  on  the 
specific  power  of  each  particular  species  to  maintain  itself  in  the  struggle  with  the  rest  ^. 


^  [How  the  relationship  subsistiog  between  the  species  in  permanent  pastures  may  be  disturbed 
by  the  application  of  different  manures,  may  be  seen  in  Lawes  and  Gilbert's  paper  on  this  subject 
in  Joum.  Roy.  Agric.  Soc.  vol.  XXIV,  1863.] 
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How  complicated  may  be  this  relationship  in  the  cases  of  only  two  nearly  rtBI^' 
forms  of  plants  in  their  struggle  for  existence  in  particular  localities  has  been  descrfcrf 
as  exhaustively  as  clearly  by  Nageli  in  the  case  of  various  Alpine  plants.  'The  interne- 
cine TCar,'  he  says ',  '  is  obviously  most  severe  between  the  species  and  nces  that  ire 
most  nearly  related,  because  they  require  the  same  conditions  of  existence.  Atbllij 
moscbata  drives  out  A.  airala,  or  is  driven  out  by  it ;  they  are  seldom  found  side  by  side; 
while  each  grows  along  with  A.  Millefolium.  It  is  clear  that  Achillea  maichaia  and  atrvla, 
being  extremely  similar  to  one  another  esternaily,  make  similar  demands  on  their  hi- 
vironment,  while  A.  MUlefitlium,  which  is  less  nearly  allied  to  both,  does  not  properiv 
compete  with  them,  because  it  requires  other  conditions  of  existence.  Still  leas  dn 
plants  of  different  genera  or  orders  compete  with  one  another.  ....  In  the  Bernim- 
Heuthal  (Upper  Engadin)  Aebtllea  maichata,  airala,  and  Mlll^llum  occur  in  profusiw, 
A.  mojcbaia  and  Millefolium  on  slate,  A.  atrala  and  Mill^oliuta  on  limestone;  vben 
the  slate  ends  and  limestone  begins,  A.  mruebata  always  ceases  and  A.  atrata  lakei  its 
place.  Both  species  are  therefore  here  strictly  circumscribed  as  to  soil,  and  liib  I 
have  found  to  be  the  case  also  at  various  spots  in  Bllndteo,  where  both  species  occur 
together.  But  where  one  species  is  absent  the  other  is  widely  distributed.  A.  atrau  Vl 
then  found  indiscriminately  on  slate  or  limestone :  and  although  A,  mojebata  does  mx 
apparently  grow  so  readily  on  limestone  as  A.  atrata  does  on  slate,  yel  in  the  neigfatwitf- 
hood  of  the  primary  rocks  it  is  found  on  a  distinctly  calcareous  formation  along  with  tk 
vegetation  characteristic  of  it.  In  the  Bemina-Heiithal  1  found  in  the  midst  of  ibc  ^: 
which  was  thickly  covered  with  A.  meichata  a  large  erratic  block  of  limestone  eowrsi 
with  a  crust  of  soil  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  upon  which  a  patch  of  A.  mtithata  \uA 
established  itself,  because  it  did  not  here  meet  with  any  competition  from  A.  atrata. . . . 
A  similar  relationship  was  observed  in  certain  districts  between  RbcdadendrBm  birmlma 
and  ferrugineum,  Saunurea  alfina  and  discolor,  and  between  species  of  the  geocn  C(«- 
ona,  Veronica,  Erigeron,  Hieracium,  &c.'  The  obvious  objection,  that  there  canMt 
possibly  be  any  struggle  between  two  forms  of  plants  as  long  as  there  is  space  fir 
both  in  the  area  in  question,  rests  on  an  incorrect  basis,  and  is  disposed  of  by  tuftfi 
as  follows : — '  Upon  a  slate  slope  are  a  mitlioit  plants  of  A.  muebata ;  they  obriotely  to 
not  occupy  the  whole  space,  for  a  hundred  millions  or  more  could  find  room  tbetv;  M 
the  rest  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  other  plants.  There  is  here  a  condition  of  e^* 
librium,  which  has  been  produced  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  &»d  the  precei£B{ 
climatic  influences.  The  number  one  million  gives  us  also  the  proportion  whict  i. 
moichala  is  able  to  maintain  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  vegetation;  and  the  objectiM 
that  there  would  slill  be  plenty  of  room  for  A.  atrata  is  an  untenable  one.  If  the  ^uc 
were  accessible  to  sprecies  o(  Achillea  generally,  it  would  be  occupied  by  the  speciesvbri 
is  already  present,  and  which  in  any  ca.4e  has  the  advantage,  A.  moscbata.  If  m  hm 
imagine  that  the  two  species  happened  for  once  to  be  intermixed  on  the  slitc  skfr, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  artiHcial  transplanting,  in  equal  quantities,  say  jooioo^  I^^ 
of  each,  A,  moichala  would  thrive  the  better  of  the  two,  as  the  soil  contains  but  litt^ 
lime ;  A.  atrala  would  become  weaker  and  its  tissue  less  matured,  and  would  in  ooiar> 
quence  have  less  power  to  withstand  external  prejudicial  influences,  as  summer  &«h 
long-continued  rainy  weather,  or  persistent  drought,  &c.  If  we  suppose,  for  cm^fe> 
that  every  twentieth  or  fiftieth  year  a  severe  frost  occurs  at  the  time  of  Bo«u«( 
which  destroys  half  the  plants  of  A.  atrata,  while  the  more  vigorous  A.  mtictaf  f 
sists  it,  the  voids  are  again  filled  up  by  the  dispersion  of  the  seeds ;  but  more  plawrf 
A.  maichata  spring  up  than  of  A.  airala,  because  the  number  of  individuals  of  the  UM' 
was  reduced  by  the  frost  to  250,000,  while  that  of  the  former  remains  at  500,000.  TIr 
million  plants  of  Acbilira  on  the  slope  will  in  consequence  be  composed  of  say  «;e«oM 

'  SitEungsber.  der  kiin.  bajer.  Alind.  der  VViss.  Dec.  is,  '865.  The  roanser  in  which  the  aai^ 
ments  for  the  protection  uf  the  pollen  with  rderence  to  certain  insects  on  the  one  Hf*.  ts^  * 
climalic  influences  on  the  other,  determine  the  distribution  of  tsiiain  plants,  is  ckari;  i^3*^ 
by  Keraer  tScliul/millel  des  PoUcna,  Innsbmdt  1873),  I 
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j1.  mascbata  and  330,000  j1.  ntrata.  After  a  second  frost,  which  again  destroys  one  half 
of  the  individuals  of  ^.  atrata,  we  should  have  about  800,000  of  jf.  mosebata  to  300,000 
of  A,  atrata.  In  this  manner  the  number  of  the  latter  would  decrease  with  every 
unusual  summer  frost,  until  at  length  it  entirely  disappeared,  a  nearly-allied  hardier  species 
becoming  distributed  over  the  locality  in  its  place.'  In  conclusion,  the  following  remark 
by  the  same  author  may  be  added : — *  From  such  a  course  of  reasoning  the  conclusion 
might  perhaps  be  drawn  that  this  result  would  always  take  place,  and  that  one  of  two 
plants  would  always  be  crowded  out,  because  the  two  could  hardly  be  precisely  equally 
hardy.  But  this  conclusion  would  be  unsound,  because  it  would  hold  good  only  for 
plants  whose  conditions  of  existence  were  as  nearly  as  possible  alike.  We  can  imagine 
another  case  in  which  the  two  species  suffer  injury  from  altogether  dissimilar  external 
influences  (one,  e.g,y  from  spring  frost,  the  other  from  dry  heat),  so  that  sometimes  the 
number  of  individuals  of  one  species,  sometimes  that  of  the  other  species  diminishes, 
and  where  moreover  the  production  and  the  germination  of  the  seeds  are  affected  by 
altogether  dissimilar  external  influences,  so  that  sometimes  the  one  sometimes  the 
other  species  increases  more  rapidly  and  occupies  the  vacant  spots.  The  numerical 
proportion  of  the  two  species  must  in  this  case  be  variable,  but  neither  is  able  to 
expel  the  other.* 

Just  as  the  struggle  between  two  species  is  the  result  of  their  thriving  more  or  less 
vigorously  on  a  soil  of  a  particular  chemical  nature,  so  also  the  need  for  more  or  less 
water,  light,  heat,  &c.  can  determine  also  the  nature  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 
Nageli  gives  some  examples  of  the  first  case.  When  Primula  officinalu  and  elatior  occur 
together  in  a  district,  they  are  sometimes  sharply  separated  from  one  another,  P.  offie'f 
nal'u  preferring  the  dry,  P.  elatior  the  damp  spots.  Each  is  most  vigorous  in  its  own 
locality,  and  may  expel  the  other.  But  when  only  one  species  occurs,  it  is  not  so 
particular ;  P.  officinalis  will  choose  damper,  P,  elatior  drier  situations,  than  if  they  were 
in  company.  Prunella  vulgaris  and  grandijlora  behave  in  the  same  manner  in  reference 
to  poorer  and  more  fertile  soils ;  as  also  do  Rhinantbus  Aleetorolopbus  and  minor,  Hieracium 
Pilosella  and  boppeanum. 

These  examples  may  suflice  to  show  what  is  meant  by  the  Struggle  for  Existence.  It 
must  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  a  struggle  must  arise  in  reference  to  every 
vital  phenomenon  of  a  plant,  and  to  each  of  its  relationships  to  the  external  world, 
especially  to  the  animal  kingdom;  and  that  its  course  must  vary  for  the  same  plant 
in  different  localities.  An  understanding  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  and  especially 
an  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  perfect  adaptations  of  the  organisation  of  the  plant 
to  its  vital  conditions  which  are  often  extremely  local,  depend  essentially  on  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

Sect.  38. — BelaUonship  of  the  morphologioal  nature  of  the  organ  to 
its  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  plant-life.  Every  plant  is  very  accurately 
adapted  (though  not  absolutely  so)  to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which 
it  grows  and  is  reproduced;  its  organs  have  the  shape,  size,  mode  of  develop- 
ment, power  of  movement,  chemical  properties,  &c.  needful  for  this  purpose.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  the  plant  would  inevitably  perish  in  the  struggle  for  existence* 
But  the  vital  conditions  are  extremely  various,  and  undergo,  in  the  course  of  time, 
endless  changes.  The  diversity  in  the  characters  of  plants  corresponds  to  this  infinite 
variety  in  the  conditions  of  life ;  and  yet  even  in  the  more  highly  differentiated  classes 
there  are  only  three  or  four  morphologically  distinct  forms  of  structure,  axis  (cau- 
lomes),  leaves  (phyllomes),  roots,  and  trichomes,  which  suffice  for  these  conditions, 
while  maintaining  a  constant  morphological  character  through  numberless  variations 
in  their  physiological  properties.  This  relationship  has  already  been  described  in 
chap,  iii  of  Book  I  as  the  metamorphosis  of  the  morphological  members  of  a  plant, 
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understanding  by  metamorphosis  the  adaptation  to  various  physiological  purposes  of 
morphologically  equivalent  members.  The  diversity  in  the  physiological  develt^nnetii 
is  related  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  ihe  plant  ;  and  to  this  csteni  Metamorphosis  is 
synonymous  with  what  we  have  here  termed  Adaplation,  and  which  has  also  been 
described  as  Accommodation.  When  we  speak  of  Purpose  in  ihe  structure  of  a 
plant,  we  mean  in  fact  nothing  more  than  that  the  form  and  the  other  characters  of 
the  organ  are  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  its  life,  which  may  be  at  once  inferred  from 
the  very  fact  of  the  survival  of  the  plant  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Tbe  tcnu 
Purpose,  Adaptation,  and  Metamorphosis  express  therefore  ihe  same  thing,  and  in^ 
lie  used  as  synonymous,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  done'. 

For  the  discussion  of  the  questions  lo  be  treated  of  in  the  following  paragnqihi 
it  is  important  to  have  as  clear  a  conception  as  possible  of  the  relationship  of  adapt- 
ation lo  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organs,  and  of  the  great  constancy  rf 
morphological  characters  and  the  infinite  diversity  of  metamorphosis ;  for  ihit  fe- 
lationship  can  be  explained  by  no  other  theory  than  that  of  descent. 

In  its  most  general  features  the  relationship  of  adaptation  lo  the  morph^O^ol 
nature  of  organs  is  manifested  in  the  fact  that  all  the  various  morphological  memtKn 
perform  the  most  different  functions  and  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways ;  in  odier  wonK 
that  the  morphological  nature  of  the  parts  of  a  plant  is  not  directly  determined  by 
their  function,  nor  is  the  function  of  an  organ  determined  directly  by  it3  moipbo- 
logical  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  trichomcs  sometimes  take  the  fonn  of  a  pro- 
tective" envelope  (mostly  in  buds),  sometimes  of  glands,  sometimes  of  sbsoipiiK 
organs  (as  root-hairs),  sometimes  of  asexual  organs  of  reproduction  (as  the  sponnsn 
of  Ferns),  So.  The  leaves  again  are  usually  organs  of  assimilation  containing  dib- 
Tophyll ;  but  they  may  also  be  employed  as  protective  envelopes  to  winter-bods  fa 
most  of  our  native  woody  plants),  as  reservoirs  for  reser\'e  food-materials  (« lb* 
seedlings  of  flowering  plants  and  in  bulbs).  In  the  majority  of  plants  the  fc»«* 
bear  the  sporangia:  in  flowering  plants  the  flowers  are  composed  of  pecfliivly 
metamorphosed  leaves.  In  many  slender -stemmed  Angiosperms  the  Icate*  M 
transformed  into  tendrils,  in  order  to  raise  up  the  slender  stem  and  fix  it  to  nOgb- 
bouring  supports ;  the  leaves  of  Nepenthes  produce  at  their  apex  an  appei*^* 
which  forms  a  pitcher  provided  with  a  moveable  lid  and  filled  with  the  W 
which  it  itself  secretes  ;  some  of  the  leaves  contained  in  flowers  are  de%-eloped  ilW 
nectaries  and  then  perform  the  function  of  glands ;  not  unfrequently  they  are  OJi*' 
formed  into  hard  woody  spines ;  in  other  cases  they  are  sensitive  to  iiriut>>l 
contractile,  and  so  forth.  The  parts  of  the  axis  arc  scarcely  less  \-aiied  in  tiff 
development ;  sometimes  they  cling  round  upright  supports  ;  sometimes  ibey  « 
woody  and  able  to  retain  themselves  in  an  erect  position  ;  sometimes  dicy  art  ile&iB 
swaying  branches,  or  thick  fleshy  succulent  masses  {Caelus),  or  round  tatwn  fiW 


'  Many  recent  writers  seem  to  be  slmost  too  uiiiotK  (o  avoid  the  use  of  the  won)  '^Hf^ 
because  it  seeros  to  SDfjgest  antiqusled  leleological  views.  Tlie  woid  'luefnt'  wbdcb  Aqm' 
subsiiiute  for  'pnrposive'  has  also  a  leleolDgxcal  slgnilicatice  in  tmoum  afbln.  If  c«aT  ^ 
which  has  once  been  used  to  eipreas  an  incorrect  theory  is  to  he  discuijcd.  tbe  TTlTlint  *^'* 
tton  of  the  vocabulary  would  soon  produce  an  evidcnl  impovcriEhmcnt  of  the  lll^i't'  ^ 
mission  of  science  is  not  to  explain  and  alter  words,  but  the  ideas  to  which  they  cwtmooA  d^ 
we  to  give  up  (he  use  of  the  word  'root'  in  Botany,  because  it  fonnedj  bm  B  ■eyil*' 
meaning  fraxa  that  which  is  now  attached  lo  it? 
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with  food-materials  {Arum,  Potato),  or  they  become  tendrils  (the  Vine),  or  spines 
(GiediUchia)  ]  sometimes  they  assume  the  form  of  foliage-leaves  (Ruscus,  Xylo- 
phylluniy  &c.).  The  adaptations  of  roots  are  less  numerous ;  usually  filiform,  slender, 
cylindrical,  and  provided  with  root-hairs  for  absorbing  water  and  dissolved  mineral 
substances,  they  become  tuberous  reservoirs  for  reserve  food-materials  in  the  Dahlia ; 
their  tissue  is  loose  and  contains  air  and  they  resemble  swimming  bladders  in 
Jussieua  ;  in  the  Ivy,  Ficus  repens,  &c.,  they  are  simple  organs  of  attachment  for  the 
stem ;  in  Vanilla  aromatica  they  play  the  part  of  tendrils ;  but  they  never  produce 
sporangia  or  sexual  organs. 

According  to  the  definition  already  given  of  Purpose  in  the  vegetable  organ- 
isation, its  relationship  to  the  morphological  nature  of  the  organ  can  also  be  illus- 
trated by  keeping  in  view  the  end  to  be  served,  1.  e.  the  condition  of  the  plant  which 
is  most  favourable  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  then  observing  the  means  em- 
ployed for  attaining  this  end,  1.  e,  what  members  of  the  plant  become  adapted,  and 
what  metamorphosis  they  undergo.     A  few  examples  will  explain  this'. 

It  is  obviously  useful  for  the  greater  number  of  flowering  plants  —  in  other 
words  advantageous  in  the  struggle  for  existence  —  that  their  stem  should  g^w 
rapidly  to  a  certain  height,  because  the  conditions  of  assimilation  (light  and  warmth) 
are  thus  most  perfectly  fulfilled,  and  because — which  is  perhaps  of  greater  importance 
— the  flowers  are  more  easily  detected  by  insects  on  the  wing,  and  the  pollen  trans- 
ferred by  them  from  one  flower  to  another.  Even  where  (as  in  many  Coniferae,  &c.) 
the  light  pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind  to  the  female  flowers,  this  is  accomplished 
better  when  the  flowers  are  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground ;  and  finally  by 
this  means  the  dissemination  of  the  seeds  by  the  wind  or  by  frugivorous  birds  is  pro- 
moted, or  their  scattering  by  the  bursting  of  the  fruits.  That  these  arrangements  for 
propagation  are  especially  promoted  by  the  upright  growth  of  the  stem  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  large  number  of  plants  which  develope  their  leaves  in  a  rosette  close 
to  the  ground  or  on  a  stem  that  creeps  along  it,  a  rapidly  ascending  flower-stem  is 
formed  only  just  before  the  unfolding  of  the  flower-buds.  Still  more  strikingly  is 
this  the  case  in  parasites  and  saprophytes  (Qrobanche,  Neotita,  &c.),  which  vegetate 
below  and  blossom  above  ground.  If  we  recognise  these  and  other  special  purposes 
of  upright  growth,  it  is  of  interest  to  see  in  what  various  ways  this  one  purpose  is 
attained  in  different  species  of  plants.  In  many  shrubs  the  growing  stem  is  endowed 
with  sufficient  firmness  and  elasticity  to  support  in  an  upright  position  the  weight  of 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits ;  if  it  happen  to  be  broken  down,  or  if  it  must  raise 
itself  from  a  previously  creeping  position,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  property  of 
geotropism.  But  the  slender  haulms  of  Grasses  are  not  themselves  endowed  with 
this  power ;  and  in  their  case  the  basal  portion  of  each  leaf-sheath  forms  a  thick  ring 
the  tissue  of  which  retains  for  a  long  time  its  power  of  growth  ;  and  when  the  haulm 
is  bent  by  the  wind,  or  is  in  its  early  stage  prostrate  on  the  ground,  the  elevation  into 
an  erect  position  is  brought  about  by  the  surface  of  the  node  which  faces  the  ground 

*  In  these  examples  I  am  compelled  to  confine  mjrself  to  the  most  important  points.  Most  of 
the  adaptations  are  so  complicated  that  a  detailed  description  of  them  in  even  a  single  plant  would 
require  a  great  deal  of  space.  What  was  said  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  this  Book  on  climbing  plants 
and  in  the  sixth  on  the  adaptation  of  the  foliar  organs  of  a  flower  to  the  purpose  of  cross- 
fertilisation  may  be  consulted. 
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growing  rapidly  and  sirongly;  a  knee-shaped  bend  is  thus  formed  by  which  the 
upper  part  of  the  haulm  is  raised  up.  If,  on  the  contrarj-,  the  stem  is  perennial,  and 
has  to  bear  a  great  weight  of  branches,  leaves,  and  fruits,  contrivances  of  this  kind 
are  not  sufficient,  and  then  the  tissue  becomes  woody;  if  the  weight  of  the  crown 
increases  year  by  year,  the  stem  also  becomes  thicker  each  year,  as  in  dicotyledonous 
trees  and  Conifers ;  if  the  weight  of  the  foliage  does  not  increase,  as  in  Palms,  the 
stem  only  retains  the  same  thickness.  In  such  cases  a  considerable  quantity  of  as- 
similated food-material  is  necessary  in  order  to  produce  the  massive  sohd  stem.vhile 
in  many  other  cases  the  elevation  is  attained  at  the  expetise  of  a  very  small  amount 
of  organic  substance,  as  in  climbing  and  twining  plants,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
most  widely  separated  families  of  Angiosperms.  Plants  with  a  twining  stem  like  the 
Hop  presuppose  in  genera!  the  existence  and  proximity  of  other  plants  which  arc  ahlt 
themselves  to  grow  upright  and  round  which  they  twine ;  and  in  order  that  stich  i 
neighbouring  support  may  be  more  easily  and  certainly  taken  hold  of,  the  ^eode 
^em  of  climbing  plants  is  endowed  with  a  power  of  revolution  by  which  the  i^ 
is  carried  round  in  a  circle  and  is  enabled  to  come  into  contact  with  the  stem  of  an 
upright  plant,  up  which  it  then  climbs. 

The  greater  number  of  plants  provided  with  tendrils  are  also  dependent  on  iht 
proximity  of  erect  plants  round  which  ihey  can  climb ;  ihey  are  characterised  by  tn 
extreme  parsimony  in  the  employment  of  organic  substances  for  the  purpose  of  is 
erect  growth.  Sometimes  (as  in  the  Grape- Vine)  the  tendrils  are  asial  smjcmrei 
furnished  with  minute  leaves  and  branching  from  the  axils  of  these  ;  hut  moth 
more  commonly  (as  in  Clemalis  or  Tropaolum)  the  petioles,  or  (as  in  Fitmarid)  tht 
branched  narrowly-divided  lamina,  or  most  often  the  metamorphosed  apical  pans  <rf 
the  foliage-leaves  {Coba:a  scandens,  the  Pea  and  other  Papilionacea;)  are  developed  » 
a  filiform  manner  and  perform  the  function  of  tendrils.  The  morphological  agni- 
ficance  of  the  tendrils  of  Cucurbitacese  is  not  yet  perfectly  determined ;  bw  thej 
are  probably  metamorphosed  branches.  Tendrils  occur  only  in  those  plants  "bow 
stem  is  not  able  to  bear  in  an  erect  position  the  weight  of  the  foliage,  flowers,  u»! 
fruits ;  in  the  genus  Vicia,  for  example,  all  the  slender-stemmed  species  havt  leif- 
tendrils;  but  in  the  thick-stemmed  erect  V.  Faha  they  are  rudimentary.  The  offia 
of  tendrils  is  to  twine  round  the  slender  branches  and  the  leaves  of  olbcr  Deigb- 
bouring  plants,  and  tlius  to  fix  ilie  apex  of  the  stem  as  with  cords  on  vajioos  aito 
while  it  is  growing  upwards.  The  adaptation  of  tendrils,  i'.  r.  their  endowment  wi 
useful  properties  corresponding  to  their  purpose,  is,  as  Darwin  has  shovn,  not  «Jy 
extremely  diverse,  but  exhibits  also  very  different  grades  of  perfection,  bte  llai  rf 
climbing  stems.  Some  tendrils  are  only  of  slight  use  ;  sometimes  (as  in  »•' 
species  of  Bigmnia)  they  are  merely  helps  to  an  imperfectly  climtMitg  sten ;  tat 
where  they  are  perfectly  adapted  to  their  function,  a  variety  of  properties  coecv  « 
a  remarkable  way  to  increase  to  a  maximum  this  kind  of  adaptation  to  the  Dsectflk 
plant.  The  tendrils  radiate  in  different  directions  from  the  gTX)wiiig  xaa  of  di 
shoot,  whiclr>nakes  movements  of  revolving  nutation  by  which  the  tendift  «t 
brought  into  the  greatest  variety  of  positions,  they  themselves  also  revt)lni9  u  * 
same  time,  so  that  within  a  certain  area,  often  not  a  very  small  one,  tbey  lyr™  tf 
infinite  number  of  positions,  by  which  they  must  almost  ineviubly  be  bioif  bi  i" 
contact  with  some  support,  such  as  a  branch  or  leaf,  lying  within  this  art*.   T^ 
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supports  are,  so  to  speak,  sought  out  in  the  most  industrious  manner ;  when  one  is 
touched  by  a  tendril,  the  tendril  bends  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation  and 
twines  firmly  round  it;  and  when  several  tendrils  do  the  same  in  diflferent  direc- 
tion from  the  stem,  it  hangs  suspended  between  the  points  of  support.  If  this 
were  all,  the  attachment  would  be  a  very  weak  one,  and  the  elevation  of  the  stem 
would  only  take  place  slowly ;  but  the  whole  contrivance  is  perfected  in  the  most 
ingenious  way.  When  the  tendrils  have  fixed  themselves  by  their  extremities,  they 
draw  the  stem  towards  the  support  by  twisting  themselves  spirally.  When  several 
tendrils  do  this  in  different  directions,  the  stem  which  is  suspended  between  them 
is  tightly  stretched,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  tendrils  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  twisting.  Many  tendrils,  while  very  tender  at  the  time 
when  they  are  sensitive,  become  afterwards  hard  and  woody,  and  some  become 
much  thicker ;  this  is  strikingly  the  case  in  Clematis  glandulosa  and  Solatium  jasmin 
noidis.  But  the  most  perfect  adaptation  is  shown  in  the  tendrils  of  the  Virginian 
Creeper,  Btgnoma  capreolata^  and  some  other  plants  :  it  is  most  perfect  in  Ampelopsis 
hederacea.  As  in  the  Grape -Vine,  the  tendrils  are  here  branched  axial  structures, 
and  are  to  a  much  greater  extent  negatively  heliotropic  ;  their  power  of  twining 
round  slender  supports  is  but  slightly  developed,  but  when,  in  consequence  of  their 
negative  heliotropism,  they  come  into  contact  with  a  wall,  or  in  the  wild  state  with  a 
rock,  trunk  of  a  tree,  &c.,  there  is  formed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  on  each  branch 
of  the  tendril  which  touches  the  support  with  its  curved  and  hooked  apex,  a  cushion- 
like swelling  which  afterwards  expands  into  a  red  flat  disc,  and  becomes  firmly 
attached  by  its  surface  to  the  support  The  adhesion  of  this  organ  of  attachment  is 
probably  at  first  occasioned  by  an  exudation  of  viscid  sap ;  but  the  attachment  to 
the  support  is  caused  mainly  by  this  organ  forcing  itself  into  all  the  depressions  in 
the  surface  of  the  support  and  growing  over  the  slight  elevations.  After  this  has 
taken  place  the  whole  tendril  becomes  thicker;  it  contracts  spirally,  the  stem  to 
which  it  belongs  being  thus  drawn  towards  the  wall,  rock,  &c ;  then  it  becomes 
woody,  and  the  firmness  of  its  tissue  and  the  power  of  retention  of  the  disc  are  so 
considerable  that,  according  to  Darwin  \  a  tendril  ten  years  old  and  furnished  with 
five  of  these  discs  can  support  a  weight  of  10  lbs.  without  giving  way  and  without 
the  disc  becoming  detached  from  the  wall.  Since  a  shoot  which  is  growing  upwards 
forms  a  number  of  tendrils,  this  attachment  to  the  flat  support  is  a  very  efliectual  one, 
and  enables  the  plant  to  endure  the  annually  increasing  weight  of  the  stem  which  is 
gradually  becoming  thicker  and  more  woody;  and  in  this  way  it  climbs  over  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  buildings  more  than  100  feet  high.  The  fact  is  very  interesting 
that  those  tendrils  of  the  Virginian  Creeper  which  do  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
wall  or  rock  die  after  some  time,  and  wither  up  into  slender  threads  which  then  fall 
off,  no  adhesive  disc  having  been  formed  on  them.  But  in  order  that  these  peculiar 
tendrils  may  more  readily  come  into  contact  with  the  support,  the  upright  shoot 
is  scarcely  at  all  positively  heliotropic,  since  this  property  would  cause  it  and  its 
tendrils  to  move  further  away  from  the  supports ;  while  the  young  shoots  which  ex- 
hibit very  slight  heliotropism  become  erect  under  the  influence  of  gravitation ;  other- 
wise the  whole  of  the  contrivances  connected  with  the  tendrils  would  be  purposeless. 


^  [Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants,  1875.] 
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i,  presents  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  t 
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If  looked  at  merely  superfic 
climbs  lip  rocks,  walls,  and  thick  1 
ing  of  the  Ivy;  but  in  fact  the  adaptations  of  the  two  are  altogether  different  It 
has  already  been  shown  bow  negative  hcliotropism  causes  the  leafy  branches  of  the 
Ivy  to  become  closely  pressed  to  the  support,  and  how  the  summit  of  the  branch  at 
first  exhibits  slight  positive  hcliotropism,  so  that  the  slight  convexity  is  in  contact 
with  the  support.  At  this  point  of  pressure  rows  of  atrial  roots  afterwards  arise  (not 
in  consequence  of  pressure,  for  they  make  their  appearance  also  on  branches  which 
hang  free)  which  apply  themselves  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  of 
the  rock  which  serves  as  a  support,  and  thus  fix  the  Ivy-stem  to  it.  Other  weak- 
stemmed  plants  attain  the  same  object  {that  of  elevating  their  assimilating  and 
flowering  shoots)  by  apparently  much  simpler  means,  as  the  Bramble.  Rose,  and 
some  climbing  Palms  like  Calamus,  &c.,  whose  long  shoots  spread  over  neighbour- 
ing plants  and  are  supported  by  them,  their  hooked  prickles  and  other  similar  coo- 
trivances  assisting  in  this. 

It  is  of  service  to  many  plants  in  the  struggle  for  existence  that  they  shonld 
keep  firm  possession  of  the  piece  of  ground  they  have  once  occupied,  wilbcmi 
forming  for  this  purpose  large  woody  masses,  like  trees  and  shrubs.  The  wtdec- 
ground  parts  of  such  plants  are  perennial,  and  they  send  up  separate  shoots  in  cadi 
vegetative  peinod  to  be  exposed  to  the  light  and  air  where  they  will  be  ahk  to 
assimilate,  to  produce  flowers,  and  to  scatter  their  seeds.  This  persistence  ol  the 
underground  parts  has  the  advantage  that  the  plant,  although  it  assimQatet  ud 
grows  only  at  particular  times  of  the  year,  is  not  compelled  to  seek  each  year,  like 
annual  plants,  a  new  locality  in  which  its  seeds  may  germinate.  The  coiledin  o( 
reserve  food-materials  underground  gives  strength  to  the  plant ;  it  developes  its  bwb 
beneath  the  soil  to  such  an  extent  that  at  the  right  lime  they  can  grow  up  quii^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  rich  supply  of  material.  Every  year  very  strong  shoou  are  pU 
forth,  while  in  annual  plants  a  number  of  feeble  seedlings  perish  annually  Wi» 
some  of  them  attain  sufficient  strength  to  protect  themselves  from  the  ^lade  at 
humidity  to  which  their  neighbours  subject  them.  Plants  whose  underground  poa 
are  perennial  have  in  particular  the  power  of  resisting  long  and  severe  frost  aoJ  it 
greatest  variations  of  temperature,  because  these  only  penetrate  slowly  beitcath  lh( 
soil.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  large  a  number  of  Alpine  and  Arctic  plants  WcHf 
to  this  class.  They  are  also  able  lo  grow  in  localities  which  are  much  too  drftn 
the  germination  of  the  seeds  of  annual  plants,  because  moisture  is  retained  at  a  gKt 
depth  for  a  longer  period  than  near  the  surface.  Numerous  other  advantages  nj^ 
also  be  mentioned  which  are  compensated  for  in  annual  plants  by  other  adapialio** 

This  permanence  of  the  underground  parts  is  attained  in  the  greatest  varien*^ 
ways.  Sometimes  the  plant  possesses  slender  creeping  tmderground  shoots  in  ^i^ 
the  reserve  food -mate  rials  are  collected  and  which  themselves  rise  above  the  scfc* 
at  a  particular  time,  as  in  many  Grasses ;  or  sometimes  the  leafy  stems  are  dmiaf*i 
from  lateral  buds,  as  in  Equisihtm;  or  there  are  thick  stout  stems  from  which  jW* 


'  [This  subject— and  especially  the  relation  of  peculiar  habits  of  life  to  the  p 
eteal  cold— is  vciy  fully  discussed  in  Kemet's  treatise  Die  Akhangiglccit  < 
Klima  und  Boden,  Innsbruck  1869.] 
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appear  each  year  at  the  same  place.  In  some  cases  the  whole  plant  is  annually 
renewed;  all  the  parts  which  existed  the  previous  year  die  off,  and  a  complete 
rejuvenescence  of  the  individual  is  accomplished  underground.  In  the  Potato  and 
Artichoke  only  the  apical  parts  of  the  underground  lateral  shoots  swollen  into  tubers 
remain  over  till  the  next  year,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  plant  having  perished.  In 
many  of  our  native  Orchids  the  rejuvenescence  takes  place  in  a  similar  way  (see 
p.  219  and  fig.  158);  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  cases  of  annual  rejuvenes- 
cence occurs  in  Coichtcum  auiumnale  (see  fig.  422).  In  these  cases,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Orchids,  the  reserve  food  materials  accumulate  in  underground  parts  of 
the  axis;  in  other  cases  this  takes  place  in  the  swollen  roots,  which  remain  in 
connection  with  the  underground  part  of  the  stem  that  bears  the  new  buds,  as  in  the 
Hop,  Dahlia,  and  Bryony.  In  bulbs  again  the  reserve  accumulates  in  the  leaves 
(bulb-scales)  which  surround  the  bud  that  developes  into  the  new  plant  The  re- 
serve often  collects  in  cataphyllary  leaves  of  peculiar  development ;  in  Allium  Cepa 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf-sheaths,  which  persist  through  the  winter,  while  the 
upper  parts  of  the  leaves  die  off. 

We  have  already  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  immense  variety  of  the 
contrivances  which  have  for  their  object  the  partial  or  entire  prevention  of  the 
self-fertilisation  of  plants,  in  order  to  produce  a  stronger  and  more  numerous  off- 
spring by  the  sexual  union  of  different  individuals ;  and  only  a  few  examples  need 
now  be  mentioned.  Just  as  the  form,  size,  colour,  position  and  movements  of  the 
parts  of  the  flower  are  almost  invariably  adapted  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of 
pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  generally  by  insects,  and  often  also  to  render 
self-fertilisation  impossible ;  and  as  a  great  diversity  even  of  those  forms  of  flowers 
which  are  constructed  on  the  same  morphological  type  results  from  this,  so  the 
properties  of  ripe  seeds  and  fruits  are  no  less  adapted^  to  bring  about  the  dis- 
semination of  the  seeds.  Fruits  which  are  very  similar  from  a  morphological  point  of 
view  may  nevertheless  assume  physiological  properties  which  are  altogether  different, 
and  fruits  which  are  very  different  morphologically  may  become  extremely  similar  in 
consequence  of  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  dissemination.  The  service 
rendered  by  insects  in  the  fertilisation  of  diclinous,  dichogamous,  dimorphic,  and 
many  other  flowers,  is  performed  by  birds  in  the  dissemination  of  a  number  of  seeds 
which  are  concealed  beneath  fleshy  edible  pericarps ;  in  some  cases,  as  the  Mistletoe, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any  other  mode  of  dissemination  than  the  eating  of 
the  berries  by  birds.  Dry  fruits  or  the  seeds  which  are  shed  by  dry  fruits  are  often 
provided  with  an  apparatus  adapted  for  transport  by  the  wind,  the  morphological 
value  of  which  is  as  various  as  possible.  The  wings  on  the  seeds  of  the  species 
of  Abies  are  outgrowths  of  a  superficial  layer  of  the  tissue  of  the  scale,  those  on  the 
seed  of  Bignonia  muricala  originate  from  the  integument  of  the  ovule ;  the  wings  of 
the  indehiscent  fruits  (samarae)  of  Acer,  UlmuSj  &c.  are  outgrowths  of  the  pericarp; 
the  crown  of  hairs  on  the  seed  of  Asclepias  syriaca  evidently  performs  the  same 
service  as  the  pappus  of  many  Compositse  which  is  a  metamorphosed  caljrx.  In 
these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  wind  carries  the  seeds  or  fruits;  in  other  cases 


'  It  is  scarcely  needful  to  mention  again  that  this  mode  of  expression  has  only  a  metaphorical 
meaning  from  the  stand-point  here  assumed,  and  is  only  used  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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animals  or  considerable  size  perform  this  oilice  involuntarily,  the  booked  or  id^^^ 
fruits  becoming  attached  lo  them  and  afterwards  falling  off'. 

In  most  of  these  adaptations,  both  their  purpose  and  ihe  mechanical  con- 
irivances  for  its  attainment  are  easily  recognised ;  but  not  unfrequenlly  the  Ultet 
require  a  closer  examination  and  some  refleclion  in  order  to  understand  ihctu. 
Among  many  other  cases  of  this  kind  one  only  may  be  mentioned  here  vhkh 
any  one  can  easily  observe  for  himself.  The  fruit  of  Erodium  gruinum  and  other 
Geranjaceffi'  splits  up  into  five  mericarps  each  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  cone  willi 
the  apex  pointing  downwards,  containing  the  seed  and  t)earing  above  a  long  awn. 
When  moist  this  awn  is  stretched  out  straight,  but  if  it  tiecomes  dry  while  lying  on 
the  ground  the  outer  side  of  the  awn  contracts  strongly,  causing  the  upper  end  » 
describe  a  sickle-shaped  curve,  which  brings  its  point  against  the  ground,  the  cooe 
being  thus  placed  with  its  apex  downwards,  The  lower  part  of  the  awn  now  \xpia 
to  contract  into  narrow  spiral  coils,  causing  the  cone  to  turn  on  its  axis  and  to 
penetrate  the  ground,  and  the  erect  hairs  on  it  which  point  upwards  retain  it  thert 
like  grappling-hooks.  After  the  cone  has  penetrated  the  ground,  the  twisted  pan 
of  the  awn  does  the  same,  driving  the  part  which  contains  the  seed  fiirthcr  wd 
further  into  the  soil.  If  the  mcricarp  now  becomes  moistened,  the  coiled  [an 
attempts  to  straighten  itself,  but  its  coils  are  held  by  the  hairs  which  stand  oa 
the  convex  surface ;  and  thus  this  movement  also  contributes  to  drive  the  tom 
deeper  into  the  soil  Whether  therefore  the  moisture  is  greater  or  less,  the  tac 
chanical  contrivance  produces  the  same  effect,  namely,  to  drive  the  part  of  tbt 
mericarp  which  contains  the  seed  into  the  soil. 

Some  of  the  contrivances  found  in  plants  are  estremely  striking,  from  the  fOKm- 
reace  of  the  most  different  properties  for  the  attainment  of  a  perfectly  definite  ]ftrf»B 
corresponding  only  to  certain  specific  conditions  of  life,  as  the  adaptation  of  the  Virtian 
Creeper  to  climbing  up  vertical  walls,  the  contrivance  to  prevent  self-fertilisatioo  iadc 
flowers  of  jlriitolacbia  Ckmatiiis,  the  bursting  of  the  fruit  of  Momardica  J 
and  a  thousand  similar  cases.  The  most  remarkable  instances  are  generally  e 
with  the  ordinary  arrangements,  or  even  with  other  ertreme  cases,  bjr  a  number  rf  lit 
most  diverse  intermediate  or  transitional  forms.  These  transitional  forms  lute  kM 
described  in  detail  by  Darwin  in  the  rase  of  climbing  and  twining  plants,  and  ttt 
fertilisation  of  Orchids,  in  his  works  already  mentioned,  and  by  Hildebrand  in  IbeOKC' 
the  fertilisation  ol  Sal-vin',  and  of  the  dissemination  of  seeds. 

Sect.  39. — The  Theory  of  Descent.  The  facts  and  conclusions  whicbfant 
been  indicated  rather  than  described  are  the  foundation  of  the  Theory  of  Doost 
This  theory  consists  in  the  hypothesis  that  the  most  unlike  forms  of  plants  iat » 
relationship  to  one  another  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  the  vaxieiies  gnA^ 
developed  from  one  ancestral  form  bear  to  it  and  to  one  another.  It  si^ps 
that  the  different  species  of  a  genus  are  varieties  derived  from  one  progonr 
which  have  undergone  further  development ;  and  that  in  the  same  mamier  tbc  nii* 
genera  of  an  order  owe  their  common  characters  lo  their  descent  from  one  aii^ 

I  [A  remarkable  instance  of  lliis  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Shaw  (Joura,  Linn.  Soc.  toL  XIV.  tfT* 
p.  loi),  in  Ibc  introduclioD  into  South  Africa,  and  enormously  lapid  distribmioa  o(  1  &ij«" 
plant,  XntuiiKin  ipmosum,  by  the  spiny  achen«  clinging  to  the  wool  of  the  Mcriuo  shtsp.)  S«  •*■ 
Ilildebraud,  Die  Verbreitungsmitlel  der  Pftatixen,  Leipzig  1S73. 

'  Sec  Hangtein,  SilinngBber.  der  nicdcrrheinischen  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1 868. 

'  Jahrbuch  fur  wiss  BoL  vol.  IV,  1865.    Also  VerbreituDgsmittel  der  Pfluuen.  J 
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same  older  ancestral  form,  and  their  differences  to  variation  and  to  the  accumulation 
of  new  characters  in  successive  individuals  through  a  long  series  of  generations. 
The  theory  of  descent  goes  still  further,  and  assumes  the  same  mutual  relationship 
between  the  various  orders  of  a  class,  between  the  various  classes  of  a  group,  and 
finally  between  the  various  groups.  It  considers  variation  in  the  course  of  repro- 
duction to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  differences  among  plants,  and  the  heredity  of 
the  varietal  characters  to  be  the  cause  of  the  agreement  which  subsists  even  be- 
tween the  most  diverse  forms  of  plants.  What  we  call  the  common  law  of  growth 
of  a  class,  or  in  other  words  its  7}fpe,  is  the  result  of  all  the  plants  of  this  class  being 
descended  from  one  ancestral  form  or  Archetype,  as  Darwin  terms  it.  That  which 
was  long  since  termed  in  a  merely  metaphorical  sense  the  affinity  between  different 
forms  of  plants  is,  according  to  the  theory  of  descent,  an  actual  affinity  or  blood- 
relationship  in  various  degrees.  The  differences  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  a  long 
series  of  generations,  by  the  descendants  of  the  same  archetype  continuing  to  vary, 
by  the  variation  of  the  different  individuals  in  different  ways,  and  by  the  continual 
and  necessary  increase  of  the  differences  between  them  under  diverse  conditions  of 
climate,  especially  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  struggle  for  existence,  in 
order  that  they  may  still  be  capable  of  maintaining  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
numberless  varieties,  species,  and  genera  have  gradually  disappeared,  because  they 
were  not  sufficiently  adapted  for  the  struggle  for  existence  under  the  new  conditions 
caused  by  geological  changes,  and  in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  other  forms 
which  were  better  adapted  to  resist  them. 

The  scientific  basis  for  the  theory  of  descent  rests  in  the  fact  that  it  alone  is  able 
to  explain  in  a  simple  manner  all  the  mutual  relationships  of  plants  to  one  another, 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  to  the  facts  of  geology  and  palaeontology,  their  distribu- 
tion at  different  times  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  &c. ;  for  this  no  other  hypothesis 
is  necessary  than  descent  with  variation  and  the  continued  struggle  for  existence  which 
permits  those  forms  only  to  persist  that  are  sufficiently  endowed  with  useful  pro- 
perties, the  others  perishing  sooner  or  later.  Moreover  both  these  hypotheses  are 
supported  by  an  infinite  number  of  facts.  The  theory  of  descent  involves  only  one 
hypothesis  that  is  not  directly  demonstrated  by  facts,  namely  that  the  amount  of 
variation  may  increase  to  any  given  extent  in  a  sufficiently  long  time.  But  since  the 
theory  which  involves  this  hypothesis  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  facts  of  morphology 
and  adaptation,  and  since  these  are  explained  by  no  other  scientific  theory,  we  are 
justified  in  making  this  assumption. 

The  theory  of  descent  explains  intelligibly  how  plants  have  obtained  their 
extraordinarily  perfect  adaptations  for  supporting  the  struggle  for  existence;  this 
struggle  has  itself  been  the  means  of  their  obtaining  them  by  the  '  Survival  of  the 
Fittest,'  that  is,  by  permitting  the  existence  and  propagation  of  those  newly-formed 
varieties  alone  which  are  endowed  with  the  various  characters  that  render  them 
best  fitted  to  the  climate  and  to  resist  the  rivalry  of  competitors,  the  attacks  of 
animals,  &c.  In  this  manner  adaptations  are  gradually  developed  from  a  slight  and 
imperceptible  beginning  by  the  accumulation  of  useful  characters  which  have  the 
appearance  of  being  the  result  of  the  most  careful  and  far-sighted  calculation  and 
deliberation,  or  sometimes  even  of  the  most  cruel  caprice  (as  in  the  fertilisation  of 
Apocynum  androscBmifolium  by  flies  which  are  tortured  to  death  in  the  process). 
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The  fact  that  members  which  are  morphologically  similar  are  adapted  fo^^^l 
most  various  functions  is  explicable  when  we  consider  that  ihe  morphological 
features  in  the  structure  of  plants  are  those  which  are  most  certainly  transmilted 
unchanged  to  posterity,  either  because  ihey  have  no  direct  relation  lO  the  struggle 
for  existence,  or  because  they  have  proved  useful  in  the  various  relations  of  life; 
as  for  example  the  differentiation  into  stem,  root,  leaves,  &c.,  and  into  the  differeiil 
lissue-syslems,  by  which  the  division  of  physiological  labour  and  the  acquisAion  of 
the  most  various  properties  useful  for  the  struggle  for  existence  are  facilitated.  The 
structure  of  (he  Thallophytes  and  of  the  Hepaticse  shows  that  these  morphologiol 
differentiations  do  not  exist  in  the  first  or  lowest  forms  of  plants,  but  that  they  cmne 
gradually  into  existence ;  but  when  once  fully  developed  ihey  are  preserved  in  the 
course  of  further  variations,  because  they  are  never  prejudicial,  but  often  on  thf 
contrary  advantageous  for  the  purposes  of  adaptation. 

The  perfect  heredity  of  morphological  characters  gives  rise  to  a  very  remarkaNe 
phenomenon,  the  production  of  functionless  members.  It  is  obvious  that  bere<titiff 
peculiarities  may  have  lost  their  use  under  the  new  conditions  of  life  of  the  ie- 
scendanls,  because  the  physiological  requirements  of  the  plant  are  supplied  by  other 
means,  by  fresh  adaptations.  Of  this  nature  are,  for  example,  the  miniUe  \catt 
on  the  root-like  shoots  of  Psilotum,  the  formation  of  endosperm  in  the  erobiyoMC 
of  many  Dicotyledons  whose  embryo  afterwards  grows  so  \igorously  as  to  sttf^liat 
the  endosperm,  while  it  becomes  itself  tilled  with  reserve  food-materials  which  in 
other  cases  are  stored  up  in  the  endosperm  for  the  seedling.  The  most  suikil^ 
illustration  however  is  the  behaviour  of  parasites  and  saprophjtes  destitute  rf 
chlorophyll,  which  are  found  in  various  orders  of  plants,  and  the  near  alTies  ti 
which  form  large  green  leaves  containing  chlorophyll,  while  these  produce  k««a 
^milar  in  a  morphological  sense,  but  which  are  neither  large  nor  greeD.  ml 
sometimes  degenerated  so  as  to  have  become  obsolete.  The  explanation  of  ilii 
phenomenon  is  at  once  afforded  by  the  theory  of  descent,  viz.  that  the  pandM 
and  saprophytes  which  contain  no  chlorophyll  are  the  transformed  descenduB  of 
leafy  ancestors  which  did  form  chlorophyll,  but  which  have  gradually  become  k- 
customed  to  take  up  the  assimilated  food-materials  of  other  plants  or  the  aniUk 
products  of  their  decomposition ;  and  the  more  they  did  this  the  less  oecdM  M 
it  become  for  the  plants  themselves  to  assimilate.  The  green  leaves  tbeRfut 
became  meaningless  and  ceased  to  form  chlorophyll ;  but  without  chloropb^  it 
leaves  were  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  new  form,  and  therefore  as  liule  sntosn 
as  possible  was  employed  in  their  development,  and  they  gradually  degenented 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  descent,  the  itatnnl  ^«« 
of  the  classification  of  plants  represents  their  blood-relationship  to  one  SDattf 
A  species  consists  of  all  the  varieties  which  are  descended  from  a  common  ■ao*>l 
form;  a  genus  of  all  the  species  produced  from  an  older  progenitor,  aod  «i<k 
have  become  in  the  course  of  time  furllier  differentiated  ;  an  order  JDclndes  ^  * 
genera  which  have  been  derived  by  variation  from  a  still  older  ancestral  fora;  ■• 
the  first  primitive  form  of  all  the  orders  comprised  in  a  group  beloDgs  Ki  •  n^ 
older  past ;  finally  there  must  have  been  a  lime  when  a  primordial  plxnt  Of^in*' 
the  whole  series  of  development ;  and  this  must  have  produced  in  its  wiy^  *■ 
scendanu  the  primitive  types  of  all  the  later  forms.     The  relationships  of  the  tw 
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classes  and  groups  described  at  length  in  Book  II  might  be  represented  by  lines, 
which  should  express  their  actual  affinity  to  one  another;  and  the  system  of 
diverging  lines  which  would  thus  be  obtained  might  be  compared  to  an  irregular 
system  of  branching. 

It  has  frequently  been  attempted  to  draw  up  genealogical  trees  for  the  whole 
Vegetable  Kingdom  and  for  the  various  groups  of  it,  but  the  attempts  made 
hitherto  are  by  no  means  satisfactory,  for  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  real  relationships  leaves  too  much  room  for  the  play  of  the  imagination 
and  of  subjective  impressions.  I  will  merely  suggest  here,  as  I  did  repeatedly  in 
Book  II,  that  in  endeavouring  to  form  such  a  genealogical  tree,  the  simplest  forms 
of  the  various  types  or  classes  must  be  especially  considered,  for  it  is  in  them 
that  the  evidences  of  descent  from  common  ancestral  forms  will  most  easily  be 
detected.  With  each  of  these  simple  forms,  which  do  not  differ  widely  from  each 
other,  is  connected  a  branching  developmental  series  in  which  variation  is  taking 
place  independently  of  other  series ;  in  consequence  of  this  variation  the  difference 
between  the  members  of  one  series  and  those  of  another  is  increasing,  so  that  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  different  types  are  those  which  are  the  most  widely  separated. 

The  theory  of  descent  requires  that  the  various  forms  of  plants  must  have  arisen 
at  different  times,  that  the  primitive  forms  of  the  separate  classes  and  groups  existed 
at  an  earlier  period  than  the  derived  ones ;  and  palaeontological  research,  although  at 
present  it  has  but  a  very  small  amount  of  material  at  its  disposal,  supports  this  view. 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory  that  each  plant- 
form  must  have  originated  at  a  definite  spot,  that  it  must  have  spread  gradually  more 
widely  from  that  spot,  that  its  change  of  locality  in  the  course  of  generations  must 
have  depended  on  climatic  conditions,  the  competition  of  rivals,  &c.,  and  that  its 
distribution  must  have  been  impeded  by  hindrances  or  assisted  by  means  of 
transport*.  The  geographical  distribution  of  plants  has  already  determined  in 
the  case  of  many  forms  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  or  centres  of  distri- 
bution from  which  they  have  gradually  spread ;  it  has  shown  how  the  distribution 
has  been  hindered  sometimes  by  climate,  sometimes  by  chains  of  mountains,  some- 
tunes  by  seas ;  how  more  recently  formed  islands  have  been  peopled  by  the  plants 
from  the  neighbouring  continents  which  have  become  the  ancestors  of  new  species ' ; 
how  some  species  when  transported  to  a  new  soil  (as  European  plants  in  America 
and  vice  versd)  have  sometimes  carried  on  a  successful  struggle  for  existence  with  the 
native  plants  and  have  increased  enormously.  In  the  distribution  of  plants  at  present 
existing,  as  for  instance  Alpine  plants,  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  influences  of 
the  last  great  geological  changes,  of  the  entrance  and  disappearance  of  the  glacial 
epoch  and  of  earlier  periods. 

When  we  reflect  what  a  number  of  generations  our  cultivated  plants  must  have 
passed  through  before  any  considerable  amount  of  new  properties  were  manifested  in 


'  Kemer  has  given  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  accomplbhed  in  this  direction  in  the  rela- 
tionships, geographical  distribution,  and  history  of  the  species  of  Cyti&us  from  the  primitive  form 
Tubocytitus,  in  his  pamphlet  Die  Abhangigkeit  der  Pflanzengestalt  von  Klima  und  Boden,  Inns- 
bruck 1869. 

'  See  Dr.  Hooker,  On  Insular  Floras,  Gardener*s  Chronicle,  Jan.  1867;  Ann.  des  sci.  nat. 
5th  series,  vol.  IV.  p.  266.     [Wallace,  Island  Life,  1880.] 
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their  varieties,  and  how  long  it  takes  for  these  new  properties  to  become  hercditarr, 
and  further  how  enoraious  is  the  diversity  of  hereditary  propenies,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  an  inconceivably  long  period  must  have  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  the  first  plants  on  the  earth,  But  geology  and  ihc  phj-^cal  nature  erf 
the  globe  require  as  great  a  space  of  time  for  the  explanation  of  other  facts;  and  a 
few  millions  of  years  more  or  less  is  a  matter  of  but  littJe  consequence  in  the  exph- 
nation  of  facts  which  require  lapse  of  time  in  order  to  reach  a  given  magnitude. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  Theory  of  Descent,  which  holds  good  for  the  animal  as  for 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  may  be  traced  to  Lamarck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eeaturr, 
in  his  Zoologie  Philosophique  (Paris,  iSoi);  it  was  allerwards  advocated  by  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire ;  but  it  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Darwin's  work  '  On  the  OrigiD  of 
Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection '  (London,  1S39)  that  it  has  become  an  intepil 
part  of  science.  Darwin's  great  service  to  science  is  to  have  established  as  a  tart  ita 
■  struggle  for  existence  which  all  living  beings  have  to  light,  and  to  have  proved  ItsxtiMi 
in  the  maintenance  or  destruction  of  new  forms.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  stnigsle  far 
existence  that  the  motive  principle  Is  recognised,  and  that  the  theory  of  descent  Iseaalikd 
to  solve  the  great  problem  why  parts  which  are  morphologically  similar  are  ada{Md  far 
such  different  functions;  and  conversely  also  to  show  bow  purpose  in  organbaIlon,wd«t 
the  same  time  the  relations  of  affinity  among  plants,  can  be  explained.  Darwin  consdcn 
the  Natural  Selection  which  the  struggle  for  existence  brings  about  as  the  sole  amt 
of  the  increasing  differentiation  of  plants  which  are  undergoing  variation ;  he  starts  «*k 
the  hypothesis  that  every  plant  varies  in  all  directions  without  any  definite  tendency  Hi 
become  further  developed  In  any  one  particular  direction.  He  attributes  to  the  stmak 
for  existence  alone  the  power  of  securing  the  perpetuation  of  one  or  more  ntkUa 
among  the  countless  numbers  which  are  produced,  and  is  convinced  that  in  this  way  mC 
only  is  a  perfect  adaptation  of  the  new  forms  effected,  but  morphological  dlSerentUbn 
is  also  carried  further.  Niigeli '  assumes,  on  the  contrary,  that  each  plant  has  10  tadf 
a  tendency  to  vary  in  a  definite  direction,  to  increase  the  morpho logical  diiTerealatM^ 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  to  perfect  itself.  The  great  differences  of  ■  (nntl) 
morphological  nature  between  the  classes  and  smaller  divisions  of  the  vegetable  V'y**' 
may  then  owe  their  existence  to  this  internal  tendency  towards  3  higher  and  mORnritJ 
differentiation ;  while  the  struggle  for  existence  brings  about  the  adaptation  <f  tbi 
separate  forms.    The  great  services  of  the  theory  of  descent  remain  in  either  case. 

In  all  future  research  it  will  be  of  primary  Importance  to  distinguish  clearly  bel«t(* 
those  peculiarities  of  plants  which  have  no  reference  to  the  external  world,  mbiA  »t 
that  is,  purely  morphological,  and  those  without  which  It  would  be  impossible  te  lb 
plant  to  continue  to  exist  under  certain  external  conditions.  It  appears  to  be  cottf 
that  the  latter  are  only  produced  by  adaptation  tn  the  struggle  for  cxistenee'. 

The  first  and  simplest  plants  had  no  ancestors;  they  arose  by  spontaneouf  fCMcM)*' 
Whether  this  took  place  only  once ;  whether  only  one  or  a  ntunber  of  priiaitiTC  |Wi 
were  produced  simultaneously,  giving  origin  In  the  latter  case  to  different  devdoparti' 
series,  or  whether,  as  Nageh  supposes,  spontaneous  generation  hac  t^lten  phceK' 
times,  and  is  now  taking  place,  giving  rise  to  new  developmental  sen^  aiv  iMtt* 
which  still  await  solution,  and  which  we  cannot  follow  out  further  here. 


'  Nageli.  Ent£tchung  und  Begriff  der  natarhisiotiiichcn  Ait,  Mnnich  iSfic. 

'  Pringsheim  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  certain  phenomQ»  in  the  Sphacdan  v)" 
show  ihat  a  continued  development  with  incieasing  morphologic&l  dificrcoltalMn  may  t^  H*^ 
iiKlepenrtemly  of  the  struggle  for  existence  (Abh,  Betl.  Acad.  1 873).  Collivalrf  plana  **• 
the  other  hand,  that  a  eonsiilerable  accumulalion  of  new  physiological  pn^ieitia  maj  l»l«  [•* 
unaccompanied  hy  important  nioipliological  changes. 
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Page  8.  CtU'formation  by  Rfjuveneseence,  In  roost  cases  the  cell  produced  con- 
tains only  one  nucleus,  but  several  may  be  present,  as  in  the  zoogonidium  of  Vaucberia 
and  in  the  oosphere  of  those  Saprolegnieae  in  which  there  is  only  one  oosphere  in  the 
oogonium. 

The  wboU  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell  is  not  necessarily  involved  in  this  process,  as 
is  shown  by  the  development  of  the  antherozoid  in  many  cases. 

Page  9.  In  the  process  of  conjugation  in  Spirogyra  the  nuclei  of  the  conjugating  cells 
were  observed  by  Schmitz  (Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879)  to  coalesce. 

Page  10.  From  the  researches  of  Schmitz  on  the  Myxomycetes  (Sitzber.  d.  nieder- 
rhein. Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879),  it  appears  that  the  nuclei  of  the  celb  which  coalesce  to  form 
the  Plasmodium  do  not  fuse  but  remain  distinct :  this  case  of  coalescence  of  cells  cannotj 
therefore,  be  any  longer  regarded  as  an  instance  of  cell-formation  by  conjugation. 

Free  cell-formation.  From  the  account  of  this  process  given  in  the  text,  it  is  evident 
that  the  expression  'free  cell-formation'  is  now  used  in  a  sense  different  from  that  which 
it  originally  possessed.  In  its  original  sense  it  implied  the  development  de  novo  of 
fresh  nuclei  around  which  the  protoplasm  became  aggregated  so  as  to  form  cells:  it  is 
now  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  many  nuclear  divisions  take  place  before  any  cor* 
responding  cell-divisions  occur.  Taken  in  this  sense,  free  cell-formation  differs  only  in 
degree  from  cell-division,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  sharply  between  them: 
for  example,  the  development  of  the  pollen-grains  of  Dicotyledons  is  usually  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  head  of  cell-division,  but  it  may  equally  well  be  considered  to  be  a  case 
of  very  limited  free-cell  formation  in  which  only  four  nuclei  are  produced  by  division 
before  any  cell-division  takes  place. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  formation  of  nuclei  de  novo, 
Strasburger  (Bau  u.  Wachsth.  d.  Zellhaute)  has  pointed  out  that  the  appearance  of  the  male 
pronucleus  in  the  oosphere  during  fertilisation  (see  p.  584)  is  an  instance  of  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  nuclei  of  the  pollen-grain  do  not  pass  directly  into  the  oosphere,  but  break  up  and 
become  diffused  either  in  the  pollen-grain  or  in  the  pollen-tube.  Johow  has  ol>served  the 
breaking-up  and  the  reconstitution  of  nuclei  in  Chara  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1881). 

Page  12.  For  minute  details  as  to  the  development  of  spores  and  of  pollen-grainS| 
see  Strasburger,  Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute,  i88a. 

Page  16.  Cell-formation  by  BtidtUng  and  Abstrietion,  Further  instances  of  this  are 
afforded  in  the  formation  of  the  spores  of  Pellia  epipbylla  and  some  other  Liverworts. 
The  mother-cell  of  the  spores  grows  out  into  four  protuberances,  each  of  which  becomes 
shut  off  by  a  septum  in  the  narrow  pedicle  and  forms  a  spore  (Strasburger,  Zelltheilung  und 
Zellbildung,  1880). 

Page  16.  Vegetative  Cell-formation,  In  the  case  of  naked  (primordial)  cells  division 
takes  place  by  the  gradual  constriction  of  the  protoplasm:  this  has  been  observed  by 
Schmitz  (Mittheil.  aus  der  zool,  Stat,  zu  Neapel,  I,  1878)  in  the  formation  of  zoogonidia  of 
Halojphara  viridis ;  by  de  Bary  in  the  amceboid  zoogonidia  of  Myxomycetes ;  by  Pring* 
sheim  in  the  oospore  of  CEdogonium ;  and  by  Kirchner  in  the  oospore  of  Folvox  minor. 

Page  17.  The  Behaviour  of  the  Nucletu  during  Division.  The  accounts  of  the  structure 
of  the  nucleus  and  of  its  behaviour  during  division  given  by  Flemming  and  by  Strasburger 
do  not  agree  in  all  points.  The  following  are  the  principal  differences  between  them : 
(i)  Flemming  holds  that  the  chromatin  only  exists  in  the  form  of  fibrillae;  (a)  he  does 
not  agree  with  Strasburger  that,  in  the  splitting  of  the  equatorial  plate,  any  division  of 

3  P 
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the  chromatin  fibrillac  takes  place,  but  he  considers  that  two  Ji^roups  of  fibrilte  are  formed 
which  travel  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle ;  (3)  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  equatorial  plate 
consists  of  chromatin  and  the  rest  of  the  spindle  of  achromatin,  whereas  Strasburger 
states  that  the  equatorial  plate  consists  of  the  whole  of  the  nuclear  substance  (both 
chromatin  and  achromatin)  and  that  the  spindle  consists  of  cell-protoplasm ;  (4)  Flem- 
ming  does  not  admit  that  the  fibrillx,  derived  from  the  equatorial  plate,  which  travel  to 
each  pole,  undergo  fusion  to  form  a  new  nucleus.    (See  Quart.  Joum.  Micros.  Sci.  1882.) 

The  illustrative  cases  of  cell-division  which  have  been  given  in  the  text  refer  only  to 
cells  which  contain  a  single  nucleus.  In  cells  which  are  or  are  about  to  become  multi- 
nuclear, — in  cases,  that  is,  in  which  nuclear  division  is  not  followed  by  cell  division,-^ 
the  process  of  nuclear  division  is  usually  simpler.  In  the  older  intemodal  cells  of  the 
Characeae,  in  older  parenchymatous  cells  of  Lycopodium  and  of  some  Phanerogams 
(7araxacum,  Glyceria^  Semper^inmmy  Ceretu,  Solanumy  etc.),  and  occasionally  in  Faloma  (in 
all  of  which  cases  the  cells  become  multinudear),  the  nucleus  simply  divides  by  con- 
striction, the  chromatin  granules  being  shared  equally  between  the  two  new  nucld 
without  any  indications  of  karyokinesis.  Division  may  begin  again  in  the  two  new 
nuclei  even  before  they  are  separated  from  each  other.  This  process  of  nuclear  division 
has  been  termed  fragmentation.  In  Falonia  and  in  Codhtm  a  rudimentary  form  of  karyo- 
kinesis has  been  observed  by  Schmitz  and  by  Berthold  (Mittheil.  der  zool.  Stat,  xu 
Neapel,  II,  1880),  which  appears  to  occur  commonly  among  Thallophytes.  In  such  a  case 
the  nucleus  becomes  elongated ;  its  ends  enlarge,  whereas  the  middle  part  remains  narrow ; 
the^  ground-substance  of  the  nucleus  now  presents  a  faint  longitudinal  striation,  and  the 
chromatin-granules  either  simply  travel  to  the  two  ends  of  the  nucleus,  or  become  rod- 
shaped  and  aggregate  in  the  equatorial  plane  to  form  a  rudimentary  nuclear  disc,  which 
splits  in  the  ordinary  way,  each  half  travelling  to  one  end  of  the  nucleus.  The  narrow 
middle  portion  now  undergoes  absorption,  and  the  two  ends  round  themselves  off  to  con- 
stitute two  new  nuclei.  Treub  (Sur  des  cellules  v^g^tales  ^  plusieurs  noyauz,  Ardu 
Norland.,  XV,  1880)  has  observed  the  division  of  the  nucleus  in  the  multinudear  bast- 
fibres  and  laticiferous  cells  of  various  Phanerogams,  and  6nds  that  it  takes  i>lace  in  the 
manner  described  in  the  text  for  uninuclear  cells,  except  that  no  cell-plate  is  formed. 
See  also  Johow,  Die  Zellkeme  von  Cbara,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1881. 

An  illustration  of  the  independence  of  cell-division  with  regard  to  nuclear  division 
is  afforded  by  dadopbora.  The  cells  of  this  plant  are  multinudear,  and  Strasburger  has 
found  that  the  division  of  the  nuclei  takes  place  in  the  manner  observed  by  Treub  in 
bast-fibres  and  laticiferous  cells :  the  division  of  the  cells  bears  no  relation,  either  in 
time  or  space,  to  that  of  the  nuclei ;  the  new  cell-wall  is  formed  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  Spirogjra. 

T&ge  18.  Schmitz  has  come  to  the  conclusion  (/or.  cit,  1880)  that  the  cell-wall  is 
formed  by  the  actual  conversion  of  a  peripheral  layer  of  the  protoplasm  into  cellulose. 
He  is  also  of  opinion  that  stratified  cell-walls  are  formed  by  the  deposition,  one  within 
the  other,  of  successive  layers,  and  not  by  intussusceptive  growth  with  subsequent  differ- 
entiation. These  views  are  also  held  by  Strasburger ;  Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zell- 
haute,  1883  (seep. 960). 

Both  Schmitz  and  Strasburger  hold  that  the  surface-growth  of  cell-walls  is  not  due 
to  the  intercalation  of  new  solid  particles  (intussusception),  but  is  simply  the  expression 
of  the  stretching  of  the  cell-wall  by  the  cell-contents. 

Frommann  (Protoplasma,  1880)  believes  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace  a  connexion 
of  the  protoplasm  through  the  walls  of  adjacent  cells.  That  protoplasm  can  pass  through 
closed  cell- walls  is  beyond  doubt.     See  Strasburger,  ioc.  cit.  p.  247. 

Page  23.  The  formation  of  bordered  pits.  A  very  different  account  from  that  in 
the  text  is  given  by  Mikosch  (Unters.  iib.  Entstehung  und  Bau  der  Hoftiipfel,  Sitzber.  d, 
k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXXIV,  1881).  Sachs  has  found  (Ueb.  die  Porositat  des  Holies, 
Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  WUrzburg,  II,  1879)  that  in  the  spring-wood  at  least  the  bordered  pits 
are  closed  by  a  membrane.     See  also  Strasburger,  Bau  und  Wachsth.  d.  Zellhaute,  i88j. 
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Page  20.  With  regard  to  the  growth  of  the  cell-wall  by  intussusception,  see  note 
above  referring  to  page  19. 

Page  80.  With  regard  to  the  growth  in  thickness  of  the  cell-wall,  see  the  note 
referring  to  page  19. 

Page  36,  i6th  line  from  the  top:  for  'molecules'  read  'micellae.' 

Page  37.  Protoplasm.  According  to  Schmitz  (Unters.  ueb.  die  Struktur  des  Pro- 
toplasmas  und  der  Zellkeme,  Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1880),  a  net-work 
of  fine  fibres  exists  in  protoplasm,  the  meshes  of  which  are  occupied  by  a  homogeneous 
fluid :  the  net-work  readily  stains  with  haematoxylin,  but  the  fluid  remains  colourless.  In 
the  endoplasm,  more  particularly,  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  fine  granules,  termed  by 
Hanstein  microjomatay  which  stain  deeply  with  haematoxylin,  are  present.  (See  also 
Frommamn,  Beob.  iib.Structur  und  Bewegungserscheinungen  des  Protoplasma,  Jena,  i88o. 
— Hanstein,  Das  Protoplasma,  Heidelberg,  1880:  ui,,  Einige  ZUge  aus  der  Biologic  des 
Protoplasmas,  Botanische  Abhandlungen,  IV.  a,  1880. — Strasburger,  Zellhaute,  i88a. — On 
the  Chemistry  of  Protoplasm,  see  Reinke,  in  Unters.  aus  dem  Bot.  Lab.  der  Univers. 
Gottingen,  II,  1881.) 

Page  44.  The  Nucleus.  Schmitz  has  detected  one  or  more  nuclei  in  a  number  of 
Thallophytes  (Batracbospermum  moniliformey  Codium,  Faueberioy  CauUrpOy  Conferva,  Gon" 
grojira,  Scbizogomum,  Monoitromoy  Cblamydomonajj  ChroolepuSy  Saprolegniay  Mucor,  SaC" 
cbaromjcejf  Mycodtrma,  Oidiumy  ExcascuJy  Peziza,  MorcMia,  AjcoboltUy  Mjxomyeetesy  etc.  • 
(Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges.  in  Bonn,  1879  and  1880) :  he  believes  that  the  Phycochro- 
maceae  and  the  Schizomycetes  are  the  only  plants  in  which  no  nucleus  is  present. 

With  regard  to  the  function  of  the  nucleus,  it  does  not  appear  that  it  regulates  the 
process  of  cell-division.  Strasburger  is  of  opinion  (Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute, 
1 88a,  p.  241)  that  it  is  of  importance  in  the  nutrition  of  the  cell,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  formation  of  proteids. 

With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  nucleus,  see  page  18. 

Chemically  the  nucleus  consists  of  a  substance  termed  nucle'in,  to  which  Miescher  has 
given  the  formula  Q,  H49  N,  P,  Ojs.  (See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiologische  Chemie;  also 
Zacharias,  Die  chemische  Beschaiffenheit  des  Zellkems,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1881.) 

Page  48.  On  the  development  of  chlorophyll-granules,  see  Mikosch,  Unters.  fib. 
die  Entstehung  der  Chlorophyllkomer,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXVIII,  1878. 

Page  49.  Structure  of  chlorophyll-granules.  Pringsheim  has  observed  (Ueb.  Licht- 
wirkung  und  Chlorophyllfunction  in  der  Pflanze,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.,  XII,  1881)  that 
when  green  parts  of  plants  are  treated  with  dilute  acids  or  with  warm  water  the  colouring- 
matter  exudes  in  viscid  drops,  the  colourless  basis  remains  behind  and  presents  a  trabecular 
structure  in  the  interstices  of  which  the  colouring-matter  was  previously  contained. 

Page  49-51.  Crystalloids  and  Aleurone-grains.  On  Rhodospermin,  see  note  on 
page  289. — Schimper,  Unters.  iib.  die  Proteinkrystalloide  der  Pflanzen,  Strassburg,  1879  * 
$d,y  Ueb.  die  Krystallisation  der  eiweissartigen  Substanzen,  Zeitschr.  fiir  Krystallographie, 
1880. — Vines,  On  the  Proteid  Substances  contained  in  the  Seeds  of  Plants,  Journal  of 
Physiology,  III,  1881. — Julius  Klein,  Die  Krystalloide  der  Meeresalgen,  and  Die  Zellkem* 
Rrystalloide  von  Pinguicula  und  UtrUulariay  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XIII,  1881. 

An  adeurone-grain  consists  of  a  mixture  of  proteids,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  others  in  either  saturated  or  dilute  solution  of  common  salt;  the  former 
belong  to  the  chemical  group  of  peptones,  the  latter  to  the  globulins.  In  some  cases  the 
grain  does  not  dissolve  in  salt  solution ;  this  is  probably  due  to  a  chemicaP  alteration  of 
the  globulins  into  albuminates.  The  crystalloids  consist  chemically  of  globulins  or  of 
altered  globulins  (albuminates). 

Page  67  et  seq.  In  the  account  of  the  growth  of  starch-grains  the  word  *  micella'  is 
to  be  substituted  for  < molecule'  (see  Bk.  Ill):  it  is  also  preferable  to  use  the  word 
'  hilum '  instead  of  '  nucleus.' 

With  reference  to  the  mode  of  growth  of  starch-grains,  it  appears  from  Schimper's 
observations  (Unters.  iib.  das  Wachsthum  der  Starkekomer,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1881)  that  they 
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grow  by  apposition  and  not  by  intussusception.  He  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  starch- 
grain  is  a  sphero-crystal,  built  up  of  prismatic  crystalloids.  (By  a  *  crystalloid '  is  meant  here 
and  elsew  here  a  crystal  which  is  capable  of  swelling-up.)  This  conclusion  is  supported  by 
Meyer  (/A/V/.),  and  by  Strasburger  (Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute,  1882),  but  is  seyerely 
criticised  by  Nageli  (Unters.  iib.  das  Wachsthum  der  Starkekomer,  Bot.  Zeitg.  188 1). 

It  is  known  that  when  starch-grains  are  formed  in  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  light, 
they  arise  in  connexion  with  the  chlorophyll-granules.  Schimper  has  made  the  interesting 
obsen^ation  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1880 ;  also  Researches  upon  the  Development  of  Starch-grains, 
Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  188 1)  that  when  they  are  formed  in  parts  of  plants  not  exposed 
to  light  they  arise  in  connexion  with  small  masses  of  protoplasm  which  he  terms  *  starch- 
forming  corpuscles'  {Stdrkebildner).  That  they  are  closely  related  to  the  chlorophyll- 
granules  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if  cells  containing  starch-forming  corpuscles  are  exposed 
to  light,  the  corpuscles  turn  green  and  become  in  fact  chlorophyll-granules.  Errera 
suggests  the  name  '  amidoplasts '  for  these  bodies. 

Schimper  observed  that  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  starch-grain  to  the  chlorophyll- 
granule  or  starch-forming  corpuscle  lies  in  the  line  of  the  long  axis  of  the  grain, — that  is, 
in  the  line  of  most  rapid  growth, — and  at  its  broader  end ;  the  hilum  is  near  the  free 
narrow  end  of  the  grain.  These  facts  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  growth  of 
the  grain  by  apposition. 

Page  04,  line  9  from  the  top.     For  'erecta*  read  'evecta* 

Page  65.  On  the  distribution  of  calcium  carbonate,  see  Molisch,  Ueber  die  Abla- 
gerung  von  kohlensaurem  Kalk  im  Stamme  dicotyler  Holzgewachse,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad. 
in  Wien,  LXXXIV,  1881. 

Page  68.  Cystoliths.  See  also  Richter,  Beitr.  zur  genauem  Kenntniss  der  Cysto- 
lithen,  etc.,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXVI,  1877,  and  Melnikoff,  Unters.  fib.  das 
Vorkommen  des  Kohlensauren  Kalkes  in  Pflanzen,  Diss.  Inaug.,  Bonn,  1877. 

Page  70.  The  statement  made  here  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  endo- 
sperm in  the  embryo-sac  of  Phanerogams  is  not  quite  accurate :  compare  p.  585. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  Morphology  of  the  Tissues,  see  de  Bary, 
Vergleichende  Anatomic  der  Vegetationsorgane  der  Phanerogamen  und  der  Fame,  1877. 

Page  77.  Leitgeb  has  found  (Die  Athemoffnungen  der  Marchantiaceen  (Sitzber. 
d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXXI,  1880)  that  the  hypodermal  chambers  of  these  plants  is  not 
formed,  as  described  in  the  text,  by  the  separation  of  the  epidermal  cells  from  the  sub- 
jacent tissue :  these  chambers  make  their  first  appearance  as  pits  which  become  overgrown 
by  the  epidermal  cells  which  form  their  limits,  and  the  communication  between  the  cavity 
of  the  pit  and  the  external  air  may  be  continuous  from  the  beginning,  or  the  pits  may 
become  completely  closed  in  by  the  overgrowth  of  the  surrounding  epidermal  cells,  the 
communication  being  restored  on  the  development  of  the  stoma.  In  both  cases  the  cells 
forming  the  stoma  are  not  derived  from  a  single  mother  cell;  in  the  former  case  the 
stomatal  cells  are  formed  by  the  cutting  off  of  contiguous  segments  from  the  cells  bounding 
the  opening ;  in  the  latter,  by  the  cutting  off  of  segments  in  a  similar  manner  from  the 
cells  lying  over  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  and  by  the  subsequent  separation  of  these 
segments  so  as  to  form  an  opening  between  them.  The  stomatal  cells  may  then  divide  so 
as  to  form  a  series  of  superposed  cells,  and  thus  the  complex  stoma  of  Marcbantia,  for 
example,  is  produced. 

Page  86.  On  the  development  of  laticiferous  vessels,  see  Schmalhausen,  Beitr.  z. 
Kenntniss  der  Milchsaftbehalter  der  Pflanzen,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  imp.  de  St.  Petersbourg, 
XXIV,  1877;  also  Scott,  The  Development  of  Articulated  Laticiferous  Vessels,  Quart. 
Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,  1882,  and  Schmidt.  Bot.  Zeitg.,  1882. 

Page  88,  line  2  from  the  bottom.  The  statement  in  the  text  that  sieve-tubes  occur 
only  in  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  is  not  correct.  Scattered  bundles  of  them  occur  in  the 
stems  of  many  Dicotyledons  and  Monqcotyledous ;  in  the  periphery  of  the  pith  in  Solatium 
tuberosunty  Dulcamara,  species  of  Nicotiana,  Datura^  and  Cejtrum,  in  many  Campanulacese, 
and  among  Composites  in  Gundelia  Tourne/ortiif  and  in  the  genera  Lactuca,  ScorzoHtraj 
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Soficbus,  Tragopogofty  and  Hieraeium ;  in  the  cortex  of  thick-stemmed  Cucurfoitaceae,  such  as 
Cucurbiiay  Lagenaria,  Cucumis,  Ecbalium,  and  in  many  species  of  Potamogeton  {P.  nataruy 
lueensy  ptctinattu). 

In  Strycbnoj  no  sieve-tubes  are  formed  in  the  secondary  phloem,  but  they  occur  in  the 
xylem  (de  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomic,  p.  594). 

Page  90.  For  a  full  account  of  the  structure  of  sieve-tubes,  and  of  their  transverse 
connexion,  see  Wilhelm,  Beitr.  z.  Kenntniss  des  Siebrohrenapparates  Dicotyler  Pflanzen, 
Leipzig,  1880:  also,  Janczewski,  ]^tudcs  compar6es  sur  les  tubes  cribrcux,  Cherbourg, 
1881. 

Page  ©8.  On  the  development  of  resin-ducts,  see  Kreuz,  Beitr.  zUr  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichte  der  Harzgange  dniger  Coniferen,  Sitzber.  der  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien, 
LXXVI,  1877. 

Page  98.  St5hr  (Ueb.  Vorkommen  von  Chlorophyll  in  der  Epidermis  der  Phanero- 
gamen-Laubblatter,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXIX,  1879)  has  found  chlorophyll- 
granules  in  the  epidermal  celb  of  the  leaves  of  a  large  number  of  plants. 

Page  102.  Mention  should  be  made,  under  the  head  of  Stomata,  of  the  water- 
stomata  or  water-pores  which  occur  on  the  leaves  of  those  plants  (such  as  Alcbemillay  Y^ea^ 
many  Aroids,  Saxifragaceae,  and  Crassulaceae)  which  excrete  drops  of  water.  In  some  of 
these  an  ordinary  stoma  serves  as  a  water-stoma ;  in  others  the  water-stoma  is  larger  than 
the  ordinary  stoma,  and  its  guard-cells  are  incapable  of  opening  and  closing  the  aperture. 
In  the  Saxifragaceae  and  Crassulaceae  the  mesophyll-cells  beneath  the  water-stoma  are 
differentiated  so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  well-defined  mass  of  tissue,  the  water-gland, 
which  appears  to  effect  the  excretion  of  saline  substances  (principally  calcic'  carbonate)  in 
solution  in  the  excreted  water.  In  each  such  gland  a  fibro- vascular  bundle  terminates. 
See  Gardiner,  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sci.,  1881 ;  also  de  Bary,  Vergleichende  Anatomic,  pp. 

55,  "3,  389. 

Page  106.    On  the  development  of  the  stomata  oi-Marcbant'uij  see  the  note  above 

which  refers  to  p.  77. 

Page  106.  On  Cork,  see  von  Hohnel,  Ueber  den  Kork  und  verkorkte  Gewebe 
iiberhaupt,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXVI,  1877.  When  cork  is  developed  in  roots 
it  is  formed  by  the  division  of  the  cells  of  the  pericambium,  the  primary  cortex  being 
gradually  thrown  off. 

Page  108.  On  Lenticels,  see  Haberlandt,  Beitrage  zur  Kenntniss  der  Lenticellen, 
Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Akad.  in  Wien,  LXXII,  1875,  and  Kreuz,  ibid.f  Entwickelung  der  Lenti- 
cellen an  beschatteten  Zweigen  von  Ampelopi'u  bederacea. 

Page  112.  In  addition  to  collateral  and  concentric  bundles  the  following  may  also 
be  distinguished : — 

I.  Blcollateral  bundles ^  in  which  (as  mentioned  on  page  1 1 1)  there  is  a  layer  of  phloem 

on  the  inner  as  well  as  on  the   outer  side  of  the  xylem;   Cucurbitaceae, 

Melastomaceae,  Cichoriaceae,  Solanacese,  Asclepiadaceae,  Apocyneae,  Strycbnos^ 

Daphne^  Eucalyptus  Globulus^  and  probably  also  Metrosideros,  Callistcmon,  Me/a^ 

leucOf  Myrtusy  and  the  other  species  of  Eucalyptus. 

3.  Radial  Bundles^  in  which  the  xylem  and  the  phloem  strands  lie  on  different  radii. 

This  arrangement  obtains  almost  universally  in  roots,  exceptions  being  found 

in  those  of  Dioscorea  Batatas^  of  Ophrydeae,  and  perhaps  in  those  of  Scdum 

Telephium  and  its  allies,  in  which  the  bundles  are  collateral.     The  bundles 

in  the  stems  of  Lycopodiaceae  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  radial  than  as 

concentric  as  is  done  in  the  text.     (De  Bary,  Vergl.  Anat.) 

Page  114.    The  Fibro- vascular  System  of  Roots.    On  the  transition  from  the  fibro- 

vascular  system  of  the  stem  to  that  of  the   root,  see  Sophie  Goldsmith,  Beitr.  z.  Ent« 

wickelungsgeschichte  der  Fibrovasalmassen   im  Stengel  und    in  der  Hauptwurzel  der 

Dicotyledonen,  Diss.  Inaug.  Zurich,  1876;  Gerard,  Passage  de  la  Racine  ^  la  Tige,  Ann. 

Sci.  Nat.  ser.  6,  t.  XI,  188 1. 

Page  116.    The  '  vessels '  (tracheae)  in  most  plants  are  really  tracheldes :  this  is  the 
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case  with  Ihe  peripheral  ends  of  fibro- vascular  bundles  in  all  plants;  with  the  vascslat 
elements  of  the  secondary  xylem  of  Conifera  and  Cycads,  and  with  most  of  those  of  the 
secondary  xylem  of  woody  Dicotyledons  and  of  many  Monocotyledons ;  with  the  vascular 
elements  of  Kerns  and  their  allies  (true  vriitli  are  known  only  in  Pirrh  aguilina  and  in  the 
root  of  jitbyriiim  FWix /am'ma).     See  de  Bary,  Vergleiehende  Anatomic,  p.  171. 

The  definition  given  in  the  text  is  not  satisfactory :  a  tracheide  is  a  timed  vucolar 
cell  1  true  ■vtneh  are  formed  by  the  fusion~-that  is,  by  the  absorption  of  the  ioterveatof 
septa— of  traclieides. 

Page  118.  De  Bary  (Vergleiehende  Anatomic)  distingnisbes  the  foUowiag  kimh  itf 
prose nchymatous  xylem-elements  in  Dicotyledons  (see  also  p.  651): — 

(1)     True  Woody  Fibres:  differing  from  tracheides  in  the  absence  of  the  mtcrari 
spirally 'fibrous  layer  of  their  wall,  and  in  that  the  pits  arc  narrow,  donginl 
transversely,  and  oblique  ;  they  contain  a  small  residue  of  protoplasm. 
(j)     Fibres  (secondary  wood) :  septate  or  unseptate,  of  two  kinds, 

a.    resembling  the  true  woody  fibres,  but  differing  from  tbem  in  dtf 

they  almost  always  contain  starch,  and  sometimes  cblorofb|fl  v 
tannin ; 
b.    shorter  fibres,  tending  to  parenchymatous  form  (hence  termed  ifum 
faurn  or  '  intermediate  cells "), 
Page  130,  line  1 3  from  the  top,     Dttc  the  word  '  cortex.' 

„  line  16  from  the  top.     For  '  phloem  \R) '  read  '  cortex  (Rf.' 

Page  131,  line  zo  from  the  top.     For  '  secondary  cortex '  read  '  secondary  phlaem.' 
Page  138,  line  as  from  the  top.    J3f/^the  word  'phloem.* 

Page  135.  The  cambium  which  Is  formed  outside  the  primary  xylem-bundles  atun 
in  the  peri  cambium. 

Page  136,  section  (c).  The  following  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  last  two  pan- 
graphs  of  this  section ; — 

1.  The  successive  rings  of  bundles  originate  in  the  primary  cortex :  Mcni^xnnez, 

Cycadex,  Avicenniex. 

2.  They  originate  in  the  primary  phloem  :  Phyiatacea. 

3.  They  originate  in  the  secondary  phloem:  M^utaria,  Bauihiia,  RJfyndvia  (Lcp- 

minossc) ;    SeiurUaca    (Polygalacea:) ;    Gnelum ;    Dolieearfm    (DilleBi«cK|; 

Fbyloermt  (Olacinex).  (See  de  Bary,  Vergleiehende  Anatomic,  1877.) 
Section  (d).  The  account  of  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  stems  of  Bignaniacn  pn* 
by  de  Bary  (/of.  cii.)  differs  somewhat  from  that  in  the  text-  According  to  him  (av 
symmetrically  placed  fibro-vascular  bundles  of  the  ring  of  primary  bundles  in  the  stem  at 
from  the  first  larger  than  the  others,  all  the  bundles  being  connected  by  »  normal  OK* 
bium-ring.  When  growth  in  thickness  begins  It  proceeds  normally  at  all  points  eicrU  I* 
the  four  above-mentioned  bundles ;  in  these  the  formation  of  xylem  elements  is  i«n'  ^^ 
smaller  than  in  the  adjoining  bimdlcs,  whereas  the  formation  of  bast  i&  much  more  cW- 
siderable.  The  cambium  layer  consequently  loses  its  originally  circular  oathac  ul 
becomes  deeply  infolded  where  it  extends  inwards  to  each  of  these  four  bundle*.  *"*« 
it  lies  radially  with  respect  to  the  primary  bundles,  that  is,  wbere  it  is  paraUd  to  1** 
circumference,  the  cambium-layer  gives  rise  to  xylem  and  phloem  elements  in  the  iw""' 
manner:  where  the  infoldings  take  place,  that  is,  where  it  lies  upon  the  sides  of  tbe  bwte 
in  which  the  wood  has  been  normally  developed,  it  forms  only  [larenchynrH,  so  thai  «•- 
siderable  maues  of  cortical  tissue  are  formed  between  the  normally  developed  biafc 
corresponding  in  position  to  the  four  abnormally  developed  bundles. 

Page  137,  line  11  from  the  bottom.  None  of  the  scattered  bundles  in  ibr  pU  i' 
Piperaccw,  Amarantacex  (^moras/jo,  £i«#/hj),  or  Nyctaginese  are  cauline:  they  art**" 
traces  (de  Bary,  Vergl.  Anal.).  The  structure  of  these  abnormal  forms  wiU  be  nti^ 
more  intelligible  by  the  following  considerations.  The,  primary  bundles  in  the  dieUft^ 
donous  stem  are  in  some  cases  all  leaf-traces  (e.  g.  Ricinuj,  Carurhiia),  but  more 
other  primary  bundles  which  are  cauline  are  formed  bctwecu  tbe  priiauy 
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When  all  the  bundles  lie  in  a  ring,  the  characteristic  structure  of  a  young  dicotyledonous 
stem  is  seen  in  a  transverse  section ;  when  they  do  not  lie  in  a  ring,  the  appearance  pre- 
sented by  a  section  is  that  of  an  abnormal  stem.  In  the  instances  mentioned  above  the 
latter  is  the  case ;  but  a  more  marked  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  Podopfyllum,  for 
example,  in  which,  owing  to  the  irregular  distribution  of  the  primary  bundles  (which  are 
here  all  leaf-traces),  a  transverse  section  of  the  stem  somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  mono- 
cotyledonous  stem. 

The  account  given  hi  the  text  of  the  formation  of  the  cambium-ring  in  Cbavica 
(Piperaceae)  vnUl  be  correct  if  for  '  cauline  bundles '  '  inner  leaf-trace  bundles '  be  sub- 
stituted: that  given  of  the  Begoniaceae,  in  which  the  internal  bundles  are  cauline,  is 
correct. 

Section  19.  For  an  account  of  the  laws  according  to  which  cell-divisions  take  place 
in  growing  organs,  see  Sachs'  important  paper  Ueb.  die  Anordnung  der  Zellen  in  jungsten 
Pflanzentheilen,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst  in  Wiirzburg,  II.  i,  1878.  The  following  are  the  more 
important  points  to  which  he  draws  attention : — 

I.    The  walls  are  formed  at  right  angles  to  those  which  they  intersect, 
a.   The  planes  of  the  walls  in  a  growing-point  are  classified  thus : 

a.  Periclinal,  those  which  are  curved  in  the  same  direction  as  the  surface 

(seen  in  longitudinal  section). 

b.  jinticlinal,  those  which  intersect  the  surface  and  the  periclinal  walls  at 

right  angles;  they  thus  constitute  a  system  of  orthogonal  trajec- 
tories for  the  periclinal  walls. 

r.  Radialy  those  which  pass  through  the  axis  of  growth  and  Intersect  the 
surface  at  right  angles. 

d,    TranjverjCy  those  which  intersect  both  the  axis  of  growth  and  the 
surface  at  right  angles. 
The  relation  of  the  periclinal  and  anticlinal  planes  are  illustrated  by  the  following 
cases: — 

a.  If  the  outline  (in  longitudinal  section)  of  the  growing-^point  is  a  para- 
bola, the  periclinak  will  constitute  a  system  of  confocal  parabolas  of 
different  parameter,  the  focus  of  the  system  being  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  lines  of  which  one  is  the  direction  of  the  axis 
and  the  other  of  the  parameter.  In  this  case  the  anticlinals  being 
the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  periclinals,  constitute  a  system  of 
confocal  parabolas  the  axis  and  focus  of  which  coincide  with  these 
of  the  periclinals. 

6.  If  the  outline  of  the  growing-point  is  a  hyperbola,  the  periclinak  will  be 
confocal  hyperbolas  with  the  same  axis  but  different  parameter; 
the  anticlinals  will  be  confocal  ellipses,  with  the  same  focus  and  axis 
as  the  periclinals. 

c.  If  the  outline  of  the  growing-point  is  an  ellipse,  the  periclinals  will  be 

confocal  ellipses ;  the  anticlinals  will  be  confocal  hyperbolas. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  outline  of  a  growing-point  is  necessarily  one  or 
other  of  these  well-known  geometrical  forms ;  they  are  selected  merely  because  they  serve 
to  illustrate  clearly  the  rectangular  intersection  of  the  cell-walls  as  they  are  formed,  and 
because,  when  the  nature  of  the  periclinal  and  anticlinal  curves  is  unknown,  their  relations 
may  be  inferred  by  analogy. 

An  interesting  deviation  is  found  in  those  roots  (such  as  those  of  Papilionaceae)  in 
which  the  apex  of  the  plerome  are  open,  i.  e,  are  directly  continuous  with  the  tissue  of  the 
root-cap ;  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  periclinals  at  the  end  of  the  root 
become  parallel  or  even  tend  to  diverge  upwards. 

3.  The  arrangement  of  the  cell-walb  in  these  planes  is  most  perfectly  seen  in  the 
growing-points  of  plants  which  do  not  possess  a  single  apical  cell  but  in 
which  there  is  a  small-celled  meristem.    A  large  apical  cell  interrupts  the 
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continuity  of  the  planes  which  are  evident  in  the  divisions  which  take  f 
in  the  segments  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell, 
t  is  probable,  contrary  to  the  generally  received  view,  that,  in  confocal  gmv- 
ing-points,  the  apical  cell    represents  the    most  slowly  growing  portim, 
whereas  in  non-confocal  meristem-protuberances  the  most  active  gnnrth 
may  take  place  at  the  apex.     Westermaier  however  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion  (Ueb.   die  Wachsthumsintensitat  der    Bcheltclzelle,  Jahrb.  t  wiss. 
Bot.,  XII,  iSSi)  that  the  maximum  of  increase  in  volume  within  the  apcal 
region   is   exhibited   either   by   the   apical   cell   itself  or   by   the    youngest 
segments. 
Fage  140.     On  the  apical  growth  of  Mdzgeria /areata,  sec  Goebcl,  Ueb.  das  Wachi- 
thum  von   Metxgeria  furcala  und  Aneura,  in  Arb.  d,  bot.  des  Bot,   Inst,  in  Wiiraborft 
II.  a,  1879- 

When  the  segments  are  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  by  oblique  walls  these  are  parts  of 
anticlinals  which  arc  completed  by  the  secondary  divisions  in  the  adjacent  segments  {see 
fig.  150  A). 

FcigB  146.  On  growing-points  of  stems  without  an  apical  cell,  see  Schmitz,  Beob. 
neb.  die  Entwickelung  der  Sprossspitie  der  Plianerogaraen,  Halle,  1874, 

Page  147,  line  j  from  the  bottom.  It  is  only  in  certain  cases  that  the  root-cap  of 
Pharerogams  is  derived  Irom  the  dermatogen. 

On  the  structure  of  the  growing-points  of  roots,  see  Janctewaki,  Recberches  sur  le 
d6vcloppement  des  racines  dans  les  Phanfirogames,  Ann.  d.  Sei.  Nal.,  ser.  5.  t.  XX,  1871: 
— Treub,  Le  M^ris'tSme  primitif  de  la  Racine  dans  les  Monocotyl^dones,  Leyden,  1876: — 
Eriksson,  Ueb.  das  Urmeristem  der  Dikotylen-Wurzeln,  Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI,  1878:— 
f  lahault,  Rccherchcs  sur  TAccroissement  terminal  de  la  Racine  chez  les  Phan^rogamc% 
Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  ser.  VI.  t.  6,  1878:— Olivier,  Rech.  sur  I'appareil  tegumenUirt  des 
R^clncs,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  G,  t.  XI,  1881.  A  good  account  is  also  given  in  deBvy'* 
Vergleichcnde  Anatomie. 

From  Janczewski's  researches,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract,  it  qipon 
that  in  many  cases  there  is  a  distinct  meristcmatic  layer,  which  he  lenns  the  taijftngr*, 
from  which  the  root-cap  is  derived ; — 

7jpe  I.  The  meristem  consists  of  four  distinct  layers,  Plerome,  Peribletn,  Der- 
malogen,  and  Calyptrogen  :  Hydrstharii  M^nui  Rana,  FUlia  Slrtui^t. 
'  A  distinct  Plerome  and  Calyptrogen ;  the  Periblem  and  the  Dtrmatofei 
have  common  iuitial-cells :  many  Monocotyledons  (Juncace^  Hm^ 
doracex,  Cannacex,  Zingiberacex,  7>pi6i>,  Cyperacea:,  Graminn^C*- 
melincK,  Potamei,  JuncagineK,  Sagillaria,  Limmtbarit,  Stratittfi}. 
A  distinct  Plerome ;  the  Calyptrogen,  Periblem,  and  the  DcrrolifB 
have  common  initial  cells  (Treub):  many  Monocotyledons  (LJKacei, 
Astelietp,  Xerotideac,  AspidistrciC,  OphiopogoDeK,  Amarylltdex,  Hyj^ 
xidesf,  Dioscorex,  TaccacesE,  BromeliacesE,  Musacez,  Orcfaidez,  FibK 
Pandanei,  Cyclantheae,  Aroidese  (except  Putia),  Iridex,  PonteAcriK 
Sparganium,  Butomui,  jiliima  (?). 
A  distinct  Plerome  and  Periblem ;  the  Dermatogen  and  the  Calyptitfi 
have  common  initial  cells :  most  Dicotyledons  {HtUanit^  ^i^n 
Fagofijnim,  Rapbamu  jaliviu,  MyrhfiiyUum,  Salix,  CaiiuinMa  itnO*i 
Linum  uiitalhiimum,   Primulaces). 

Tjpe  $.    A  group  of  initial  cells  common  to  all  four  layers:    some  Dicotyfatei 

(Cucurii/a,  Puum,  Pbaicolui,  Cicer). 
Type  6.    A  distinct  Plerome  and  Periblem  only ;  hence  there  is  no  true  epidcr^ 

or  root-cap,  these  being  formed  simply  by  the  outer  layers  of  tht  f"- 

blem  (cortes) :  Gymnosperms. 
Cryptogams.    According  to  the  obsenations  of  Strasburger  (Coniferai  vni  ('^ 

taceen^  and  of  Bruchmann  (Ueb.  Wurzeln  von  Lfcaf#Jiam  iu)d  io«*^ 
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Jena,  1874)  the  structure  of  the  growing-point  of  the  root  of  Lycopodium 
is  the  same  as  that  described  above  under  Type  i. 
According  to  Bruchmann  the  structure  of  the  growing-point  of  the  root  of  Isoetes 

agrees  with  that  described  under  Type  4. 
At  the  growing-point  of  the  root  in  the  Marattiaceae  there  is  a  group  of  several 
large  polygonal  cells.     From  these  segments  are  cut  off  parallel  to  the  base  to 
form  the  root-cap,  and  internally  segments  are  cut  off  to  increase  the  Plerome. 
The  plerome-segments  are  further  divided  by  longitudinal  walls,  and  the  more 
external  of  the  cells  thus  formed  constitute  the  cortex,  which  is  differentiated 
at  a  lower  level  into  Dermatogen  and  Periblem.     These  roots  are  thus  inter- 
mediate in  their  structure  between  those  which  have  a  single  apical  cell  and 
those  which  have  a  small-celled  meristem.     In  the  case  of  stems,  those  of 
certain  Selagineilm  (arborescens,  PerviUei,  fValiichiif  Lyalli)  occupy  an  analogous 
position. 
Page  148.     For  a  discussion  of  the  physiological  causes  of  the  morphological  differ- 
entiation of  Plants,  see  Sachs,  Stoff  und  Form  der  Pflanzenorgane,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst  in 
Wiirzburg,  II.  3,  1880,  and  4,  i88a :  see  also  V5chting,  Ueb.  Organbildung  im  Pflanzen- 
reich,  1878,  and  F.  Darwin,  The  Theory  of  the  Growth  of  Cuttings,  Joum.  Linn.  Soc., 
XVIII,  1881. 

Page  158.  On  the  Anatomy  and  Morphology  of  the  Leaf,  see  J.  Chatin,  De  la 
Feuille,  Paris,  1874;  and  Goebel,  Beitr.  zur  Morphologic  und  Physiologic  des  Blattes, 
Bot.  Zeitg.  1880  and  1882. 

Page  163,  fig.  122.  The  root  represented  here  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the 
structure  of  the  apex  described  above  under  Type  2  ;  it  is  obvious  that  the  original 
interpretation  was  the  right  one,  namely,  that  the  root-cap  is  not  developed  from  the 
dermatogen. 

Fag^e  166.  On  the  development  of  the  lateral  roots,  see  Janczewski,  Recherches  sur 
le  Developpement  des  Radicelles  dans  les  Phan^rogames,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat,  s^r.  5,  XX, 

1874- 

In   the   Elquisetaceae  the  plerome-  (bundle-)  sheath  consists  of  two    layers  (Van 

Tieghem),  and  it  is  from  cells  of  the  inner  layer  that  the  lateral  roots  are  developed. 

Line  5  from  the  bottom.     For  '  vascular  *  read  *  xylem.* 

Page  168,  paragraph  (e).  For  another  case  of  the  conversion  of  a  root  into  a  stem, 
see  Goebel,  Ueb.  Wurzelsprosse  von  Anthurium  longifolium^  Bot.  Zeitg.  1878. 

Page  170.  Wel<wiucbia  produces  two  leaves  in  addition  to  the  cotyledons  (see  Bower, 
Q^J.  M.  S.  1881). 

Page  171.  It  has  been  found  (see  p.  400)  that  the  shoots  of  Equisetacez  are  not 
endogenous.  ' 

Page  172,  paragraph  (a).  See  Heinricher,  Ueb.  Adventivknospen  an  der  Wedel- 
spreite  einiger  Fame,  and.  Die  jiingsten  Stadien  der  Adventivknospen  an  der  Wedel- 
spreite  von  Asplenium  bulb\ferum^  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Wien.  Akad.  LXXVIII,  1878,  and 
LXXXIV,  1881.  He  finds  that  in  Asplenium  the  adventitious  bud  is  developed  from  a 
single  superficial  cell. 

Page  173,  paragraphs  (b)  and  (c).  On  the  adventitious  development  of  organs,  see 
Hansen,  Vergl.  Unters.  ueb.  Adventivbildungen  bei  den  Pflanzen,  Frankfurt,  1881. 

Paragraph  (e).  It  has  been  shown  by  Janczewski  and  by  Famintzin  that  the  lateral 
buds  of  Equisetaceae  are  not  of  endogenous  origin. 

Page  184,  paragraph  (d).  It  is  pointed  out  in  Book  II  that  the  branching  of  the 
stem  of  the  Lycopodiaceae  is  not  dichotomous  in  all  cases. 

Page  187.  Phyllotaxis.  On  this  subject  see  Schwendener,  Mechanische  Theorie 
der  Blattstellungen,  Leipzig,  1878.  According  to  him  the  relative  positions  of  lateral 
members  depends  upon  (i)  the  relative  size  of  the  lateral  members  (when  they  are  deve- 
loped close  together),  and  (2)  the  increase  in  length  and  in  thickness  of  the  axis  bearing 
them. 
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Page  S04,  paragraph  (4).  Sachs  points  out  (Ueb.  orthotrope  und  plagiotrope  Pflan- 
zentheile,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  II.  a,  1879)  that  most  monosymmetrical  or 
bilaterally  symmetrical  organs  present  not  only  two  symmetrical  (right  and  left)  halves, 
but  also  dorsal  and  ventral  halves  which  are  of  different  internal  structiure ;  such  organs  be 
describes  by  the  term  /iorjiventraJ.  When  this  is  the  case  the  two  halves  react  di0erently 
to  external  forces  (light,  gravity,  etc.))  and  the  organ  is,  according  to  his  terminology, 
plagiotropic.  Some  bilateral  organs  are  therefore  plagiotropic,  but  this  peculiarity  is  not 
confined  to  them,  for  some  polysymmetrical  organs  are  plagiotropic  also  (see  Book  III. 
p.  854  ;  also  Goebel,  Ueb.  die  Verzweigung  dorsiventraler  Sprosse,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in 
Wiizburg,  II.  3,  1880).  The  term  '  actinomorphic '  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with 
*  polysymmetrical.* 

Page  209.  On  the  morphology  of  Begoma,  see  Eichler,  Ueb.  Wuchsverfaaltnisse  dcr 
Begonien,  Sitzber.  d.  Ges.  naturfor.  Freunde,  Berlin,  1880. 

Page  224,  line  16  from  bottom:  dele  'germinal  vesicle.' 

For  an  account  of  sexual  reproduction  more  in  accordance  with  our  present  know- 
ledge, see  Book  III.  p.  896,  ^/  seq. 

Page  226.  Alternation  of  Generations  in  Thallophytes.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
any  real  alternation  of  generations  can  be  detected  in  the  life-history  of  Thallophytes, 
more  particularly  in  the  one  (Penicillium)  given  as  an  example  in  the  text.  The  sexual 
and  the  asexual  modes  of  reproduction  both  occur,  but  their  relation  in  time  and  space  is 
not  so  definite  as  to  warrant  the  comparison  of  the  life-history  of  one  of  these  plants  with 
that  of  a  Moss  or  a  Fern.  In  some,  such  as  the  Coleochaeteae»  sexual  individuals  occur 
periodically  with  a  number  of  intervening  asexual  generations ;  the  same  might  be  said  of 
some  of  the  JEcidiomycetes  (such  as  j£c.  Berber'uiis)  if  only  the  existence  of  a  sexual  act 
were  proved.  These  remarks  are  also  applicable  to  the  accounts  of  the  life-histories  of 
various  plants  given  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Thallophytes  in  Book  II.  (See  Pringsheim, 
Jahrb.  f.  wiss.  Bot.  XI,  1878  ;  and  Vines,  Journal  of  Botany,  1879.) 


BOOK  II. 

Page  246.  Cyanophyceac  (or  Phycochromaceae,  or  Schizophyceac).  Goebel  (Bot. 
Zeitg.  1880,  p.  490)  has  observed  the  formation  of  zoogonidia  in  Merismopedia, 

Janczewski,  Observ.  sur  la  R^prod.  de  quelques  Nostocacees,  Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  s^r.  V,  19, 

The  segments  into  which  the  filamentous  forms  of  this  group  break  up  have  been 
termed  by  Thuret  Hormogonia, 

Page  248.  Rostafinski,  Quelques  mots  sur  VHxmatGcoccus  lacustru,  M^m.  de  la 
Soc.  Nat.  des  Sc.  Nat.  de  Cherbourg,  1875  ;  Dyer,  Sexual  Reproduction  of  Thallophytes, 
Q^J.  M.  S.  1875. 

For  *  Clorophyll*  read  *  Chlorophyll.' 

Schizomycetes.  The  formation  of  gonidia  in  these  plants  was  first  observed  by  Cohn 
in  Bacillus  (Beitr.  z.  Biol.  d.  Pflnzn.  I).  The  filaments  elongate  very  rapidly  and  become 
difiiuent,  and  then  rows  of  highly  refractive  gonidia  make  their  appearance  in  them. 

The  following  additional  references  will  suffice  as  an  introduction  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive recent  literature.  Dallinger  and  Drysdale,  On  the  Existence  of  Flagella  (cilia)  in 
Bacterium  Termo,  Monthly  Microscop.  Journ.  XIX,  1875: — Warming,  On  new  forms  of 
Bacteria,  Vidensk.  Meddel.,  Copenhagen,  1875 :— Suringar,  On  Sarcina,  Amsterdam,  1866: 
— Papers  by  Cohn,  Koch,  and  others,  in  Cohn*s  Beitr.  z.  Biol.  d.  Pflnzn.  vol.  2,  and  vol.  3. 1, 
1877-79:— Geddes  and  Cossar  Ewart,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  1878  (Spirillum): — Reports  in 
Q^J.  M.  S.,  vols.  XVIII  and  XX,  1878-80)  :—Kuehn,  Ein  Beitrag  zur  Biologie  der  Bac- 
terien,  Dorpat,  1879  :— Nencki,  Beitrage  zur  Biologie  der  Spaltpihe,  Leipzig,  1880  ;—Li$tcr, 
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On  the  Relation  of  Micro-organisms  to  Disease,  Q^  J.  M.  S.  1881 : — Prazmowski,  Unters. 
lib.  Entwick.  und  Fermentwirkung  einiger  Bacterien-Asten,  1880 : — Papers  in  Nageli's 
Unters.  ueb.  niedere  Pilze,  Munich,  i88a  ;  also  Die  nieder^n  Pilze,  1877  (sanitary). 

Page  249.  Saccharomycetes.  Nageli,  Ueb.  die  chemische  Zusammensetzung  der 
Hefe,  in  Sitzungsber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.  zu  Mtinchen,  1878;  also,  Theorie  der  Gahrung, 
Munich,  1879: — Hansen,  Recherches  sur  la  Physiologie  et  la  Morphologie  des  Ferments 
alcooliques,  Copenhagen,  1881:  —  Reess,  Ueb.  den  Soorpilz  (O'idium  alAicaiu,  Robin), 
Erlangen,  1877. 

Page  250,  note  3 :  for  '  Lebrbuch'  read  *  Lehrbuch.' 

Page  268.    Note  2  :  see  also  Book  I.  p.  16. 

Page  260.  Diatomacese.  For  a  full  account  of  this  group,  see  Pfitzer,  Die  Bacil- 
lariaceen  (Diatomaceen),  in  vol.  II  of  Schenk's  Handbuch  der  Botanik,  part  of  the  Scientific 
Encyclopedia  published  by  Trewendt,  Breslau,  1882. 

Page  26L  Myxomycetes.  See  de  Bary,  Morph.  und  Physiol,  der  Pilze,  Flechten 
und  Myxomyceten  : — Cooke,  Myxomycetes  of  Great  Britain,  1877. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  nuclei  of  the  myxoamoebae  which  coalesce  to 
form  the  Plasmodium  remain  distinct,  p.  945;  hence  the  Plasmodium  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  a  zygospore,  and  the  position  of  the  Myxomycetes  among  the 
Zygomycetes  is  untenable. 

Page  264.  Zygomycetes.  Van  Tieghem,  Nouvelles  Recherches  sur  les  Mucori- 
Tiees,  Ann,  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s6r.  6,  t.  I : — Brefeld,  Ueb.  copulirende  Pilze,  Sitzber.  d.  Ges. 
naturforsch.  Freunde,  Berlin,  1875,  and  Weitere  Unters.  {Mortierelld),  ibid,  1876.  In 
Mortiereila  the  zygospore  becomes  enclosed  in  a  capsule  of  pseudoparenchyma  formed  by 
a  felt  of  hyphae.    Brefeld  classifies  the  Zygomycetes  as  follows : — 

I.  Mucorini  (incl.  Chaetocladiaceae)  with  simple  zygospores ;  conidia  formed  by  free 

cell-formation  or  by  abstriction. 
a.   Mortierelleae ;   zygospore  enclosed  in  a  capsule;  conidia  formed  by  free  cell- 
formation. 
3.  Piptocephalideae ;  zygospore  possessing  a  temporary  growing  point  and  under- 
going division  to  form  three  cells,  one  of  which  is  the  functional  zygospore ; 
conidia  formed  by  division  with  subsequent  rounding-off. 

There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  the  Entomophthorez  belong  to  the  group  of 
Zygomycetes  (see  note  on  p.  277). 

Page  271.  Siphoneae.  Since  conjugation  of  zoogonidia  has  been  observed  to  take 
place  in  Botrydium  and  in  Aeetahularia  these  plants  ought  to  be  included  among  the 
Zygosporeae  in  accordance  with  the  classification  followed  in  this  work.  See  ir^fra^  note 
on  the  Fucoideae. 

Page  275.  Parthenogenesis  of  Saprolegnieae.  De  Bary  concludes  from  his  observa- 
tions (Beitr.  z.  Morphol.  u.  Physiol,  d.  Pilze,  IV,  1881)  that,  in  Saprolegnia^  Acblya^  and 
Apbanomycesy  even  when  antheridia  are  formed  and  come  into  contact  with  oogonia,  no  act 
of  fertilisation  takes  place,  that  is,  no  part  of  the  contents  of  the  antheridium  enters  the 
oogonium :  hence  the  oospore  is  in  all  cases  parthenogenetically  produced. 

The  following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  results  of  his  observations  on  the  oosporous 
Fungi : — 

1.  Pytbium ;  most  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  antheridium  passes  into  the  oosphere. 

2.  Pbytopbtbora ;  a  small  quantity  of  the  antheridial  protoplasm  enters  the  oosphere. 

3.  Peronospora ;  probably  the  same  process  as  in  the  preceding  genus. 

4.  Saprolegniay  Acblya,  Apbanomjces ;  the  antheridial  tube  does  not  open  into  the 

oosphere,  and  no  passage  of  substance  can  be  observed. 

5.  Saprolegnia  (S.  tonJoja,  asteropbora) ;   the  antheridia  are  closely  applied  to  the 

oogonia,  but  no  antheridial  tubes,  or  only  rudimentary  ones,  are  developed. 

6.  No  antheridia  developed. 

Page  278,  line  9  from  bottom;  for  * BMocrate*  read  ^ BulbocbtBte* 

Page  281.    Fucoideae.    This  group,  like  the  Siphonez  (see  jupra),  includes  forms 
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in  which  conjugation  and  others  in  which  fertilisation  lakes  place.  To  be  consign 
the  classification  followed  in  this  work,  it  ought  to  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  on« 
belonging  to  the  Zygosporei,  the  other  to  the  Oospores.  Such  a  subdivision  of  the  |icnip, 
and  this  holds  equally  with  regard  to  the  Siphonex,  would  be  obviously  unnatural:  the 
most  satisfactory  mode  of  meeting  the  dlfliculty  would  be  to  combine  the  Zfgosporcz  and 
the  Oosporea:  into  one  group.  The  following  arc  the  principal  Orders  of  Fucoidex  or 
MelanophyeeK  (Falkenberg,  Die  Algen,  Schenk's  Handbuch,  vol.  1 1) : — 
Order  1.  Fucacea;;  reproduction  by  fertilisation;  no  zoogonidia. 

„       J.  Cutleriacea; :  sexual  cells  both  motile,  the  female  being  the  larger ;  ases«l 

reproduction  by  zoogonidia. 
„      }.  Phzosporex :  sexual  cells  both  motile  at  first,  but  the  female  cdl  coms 
to  rest  before  fertilisation  ;  asexual  reproduction  by  zoogonidiL    (Fer- 
tilisation observed  by  Berthold  in  Scyttiifbm  hmeniarhu  xaA  Etttttrfn 
iiJiculasvi.) 

a.  Sphacelariez.  ^^^^ 

i.  Ectocarpex ;  Mesoglteacese ;  Desmarestiex.  ^^^H 

c.  Phyllitit;  Sejtosipbm ;  Culfemmia;  Mperncoccui  ;  PanclanM,^^^^ 

d.  Lamlnariex.  ^^^H 
„  4.  Tilopteridese,  ^^^ 
„       5  (!)  Dictyotacea;. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Dictyotacese  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  Order  of  Fccwdestbt 
they  differ  from  the  other  members  of  this  group  in  that  they  produce  tetraspores,  and  inifctt 
their  antherozoids  are  not  motile ;  in  these  respects  they  approach  the  Floridei-  PfotaMj 
the  Diciyotacex  constitute  a  group  of  Alga:  intermediate  between  the  Fucoidei  ud  iW 
Floridei. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  Hydnirui  (Akad.  d.  Wiss.  Krakau,   iSSi]    1 
groups  together  the  brown  Algz  as  fallows : — 
Phzoideae. 

I.  Diatomacex. 

a.  Syngeneticae  (Cbrcmafbjion,  Hyilrurus) ; 

3.  Pha;osporese ; 

(a)  agamse, 
i_b)  isogamx, 
(f)  oogamy. 

4.  Cutleries. 

5.  Fueacea;. 

6.  Dictyotei. 
Page  380.    Lichens.     Further  evidence  in  support  of  the  composite  ■ 

Lichens  is  afforded  by  the  discovery  that  the  fungal -element  of  the  Lichen-g 
Fries,  is  a  basidiomycetous  Fungus.     (Contribuzioni  alio  studio  del  gcacre  Cara,  f 
Dottore  Oreste  Mattirolo,  Nuov.  giom,  bot.  ital.  iSBi  ;  also  Bot.  Zeitg.  i5Si,  p.MfJ 

^cidiomycetes.  On  Hcmiltia  ■vaiiairix,  a  fungus  which  most  probahty  is  1»  •• 
referred  to  this  group  and  which  attacks  Coffee  plantations,  see  Marshal  Ward,  Q^.J.  ILS. 

Page  336.  Ustilaginew,  Woronin,  Beitrag  zur  Kenntniss  der  UstJIa^necn ;  ^^ 
No.  5  of  de  Bary  and  Woronin's  Beltrage  zur  Morph,  und  Physiol,  d.  PDze,  Fnal**^ 
18S1. 

Page  341.  Relationships  of  the  groups  of  Fungi.  A  short  account  may  be  pa 
here  of  de  Barb's  views  respecting  the  affinities  of  the  groups  of  the  bigber  Fop  " 
expressed  in  No.  4  of  his  Beitrage  (1881).  He  considers  that  the  Ascooiycetcs  tn  n* 
nected  with  the  Peronosporei  throngh  the  Erysiphe*  .*  the  Uredinez  form  <»f  fi  * 
more  highly  developed  groups  of  the  Ascomjcetous  series.  Among  Basidionifccta  * 
Tremellinex  are  closely  connected  with  those  Uredinex  which  have  no  XliJww^" 
(r.  g.  Cbrjismyxa  AbKtU),  IbeJr  basidia  being  regarded  by  de  Bary  as  bomologon  v^b  '^ 
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teleutospores  of  the  Uredinez ;  it  appears  probable  that  all  the  other  Basidiomycetes  have 
sprung  from  the  Tremellineac. 

The  Ustilaginez  form  a  group  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  affinities.  De  Bary 
concludes,  from  a  consideration  of  the  simpler  forms,  such  as  Entyloma  and  Protomjees,  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  Chytridiaceae  through  Nowakowski's  Cladochytrieae.  (Cohn, 
Beitrage,  II.) 

Page  842.  For  a  full  account  of  the  Muscineae,  see  Goebel  in  Schenk's  Handbuch, 
Yol.  II,  1882. 

Page  361.  According  to  Goebel  the  embryo  does  not  in  all  cases  undergo  the 
successive  divisions  which  produce  the  octants:  in  some  cases  (Spbmrocarfnuy  Targionia 
Micbelii)  it  is  spindle-shaped,  and  undergoes  at  first  only  transverse  divisions,  four 
octant-cells  being  subsequently  formed  at  the  upper  end  by  longitudinal  divisions. 

The  relative  differentiation  of  the  sporogonium  in  the  Hepaticae  is  tabulated  by 
Leitgeb  as  follows : — 

1.  The  sporogonium  consists  of  a  parietal  layer  enclosing  a  mass  of  sporogenous 

cells :  RiccUty  Oxymitra. 

2.  Of  the  internal  cells  some  are  sporogenous,  whereas  others  are  sterile  and  act  as 

deposits  of  nutriment :  Corjtnia,  Rielh,  Nototfyloj. 

3.  The  sterile  cells  develope  into  elaters :  most  Hepaticae. 

4.  The  axis  of  the  capsule  is  occupied  by  a  mass  of  sterile  cells,  the  columella,  which 

is  covered  above  by  the  sporogenous  layer:  Antbocerotem  (some  species  of 
Nototfyiaj  ?). 

Page  855,  note  i.  On  the  development  of  the  stomata  of  Marcbantia,  see  Ap- 
pendix, p.  948. 

Page  386,  note  i.  From  the  researches  of  Schmitz  (Sitzber.  d.  niederrhein.  Ges. 
2U  Bonn,  1880)  and  of  Zacharias  (Bot.  Zeitg.  1881,  Ueb.  die  Spermatozoiden)  it  appears 
that  the  old  view  held  by  Hofmeister  and  Schacht  is  the  correct  one,  that,  namely,  the 
nucleus  of  the  mother-cell  does  not  disappear,  but  becomes  actually  converted  into  the 
antherozoid,  forming  the  greater  portion  of  it,  the  remainder  being  derived  from  the  pro- 
toplasm of  the  mother-cell. 

Line  24  and  27  from  top:  for  'neck-cell'  read  'canal-cell  of  the  neck.' 

Page  438.    On  the  development  of  the  spores,  see  p.  13. 

Page  444.  Rhizocarpeae.  The  Female  Prothallium.  From  the  researches  of 
Berggren  (Om  Azollas  prothallium  och  embryo,  Lunds  Univ.  Arsskrift,  t.  XVI ;  also  Bot. 
Zeitg.  188 1,  and  Nature,  vol.  25.  p.  327),  it  appears  that  the  prothallium  of  Azolla  carols- 
niana  resembles  that  of  Salvinta.  On  germination  the  endospore  of  the  macrospore 
ruptures  along  its  three  edges,  and  the  prothallium  projects  as  a  convex  disc  which  is  only 
one  cell  thick  at  its  margin.  Shortly  after  this  a  single  archegonium  is  developed  near  the 
centre,  consisting  of  four  cells  forming  the  ventral  and  of  four  forming  the  neck  portion. 
When  mature  the  prothallium  is  nearly  hemispherical,  and  its  cells  contain  chlorophyll. 
No  mention  is  made  of  any  canal-cell  in  the  archegonium. 

After  fertilisation  the  oospore  is  divided  by  a  transverse  (basal)  wall,  and  then  by  a 
median  and  a  transverse  wall,  so  that  it  consists  of  octants.  Each  octant  is  then  divided  by 
a  wall  parallel  to  the  first  (basal)  and  thus  the  embryo  comes  to  consist  of  sixteen  cells* 
The  four  uppermost  cells  (nearest  to  the  neck  of  the  archegonium)  give  rise  to  the  foot ;  of 
the  four  lowermost  cells,  one  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  the  stem,  the  second  developes 
into  a  leaf-like  organ,  the  third  and  fourth  produce  the  scutiform  leaf.  It  appears  that 
these  two  organs  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  true  leaves ;  they  seem  to  have  the  same 
morphological  value  as  the  stem. 

Page  461-485.  The  alternate  pages  should  be  headed  '  Dichotomeae '  instead  of 
*  Filicineac.* 

Page  464.  Apical  growth  of  Psihtum,  It  is  only  the  subterranean  shoots  of 
Psilotum  which  have  a  single  apical  cell ;  the  subaerial  shoots  have  a  group  of  dividing  cells 
at  their  apices  (Strasburger,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1873), 
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Page  478.  An  interesting  abnormality  has  been  observed  by  Goebel  (Bot.  2^tg. 
1879)  in  Ijoetcj  lacustr'u  and  ecbinospora.  In  a  number  of  specimens  no  sporangia  had  been 
developed  on  the  leaves,  but  in  the  place  of  each  sporangium  a  young  plant  had  been 
produced  by  budding. 

Page  481,  seventh  line  from  top.    For '  delevopment '  read  '  development.' 

Page  495,  line  18 ;  for  '  Cocus^  read  '  Cocos^ 

Page  &04.  Cycadeac  On  the  development  of  the  pollen  sacs  and  pollen  of  ZamUt 
muricatoy  see  Treub,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  XV,  i88a. 

Page  606.  Treub  (/or.  r/7.)  makes  the  following  statements  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  the  ovule  of  Ceratc%amia  long'tfolia. 

Each  scale  of  the  female  cone  bears  two  sporangiferous  lobes,  in  each  of  which  a 
macrosporangium  is  developed. 

The  macrosporangium  is  visible  in  the  lobe  before  any  external  differentiation  can 
be  detected. 

The  macrosporangium  subsequently  consists  of  a  group  of  sporogenoos  cells  (arche- 
sporium  ?),  surrounded  by  an  external  parietal  layer  and  by  an  internal  parietal  layer 
consisting  of  several  rows  of  cells. 

Only  one  of  the  sporogenous  cells  gives  rise  to  a  macrospore.  This  cell  undergoes 
no  further  division,  but  constitutes  the  single  macrospore  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
embryo-sac  is  generally  formed. 

Shortly  after  the  differentiation  of  the  macrosporangium  in  the  interior  of  the 
sporangiferous  lobe,  two  new  bodies  are  fbrmed  on  the  lobe  superficially  to  the  macro- 
sporangium ;  these  are  the  integument,  and  a  mass  of  tissue  immediately  over  the  macro- 
sporangium which  Treub  terms  the  nucellus. 

The  niacrosporangium  is,  according  to  Treub,  perfectly  homologous  with  a 
sporangium  o(  Opticglassmm ;  the  nucellus  and  the  integument  are  therefore  new  forma- 
tions which  have  no  equivalents  in  Cryptogams. 

Page  619,  line  6  from  top.    For  '  are '  read  '  is.' 

On  the  Morphology  of  Uie  female  flower  in  the  Coniferac,  see  Eichler,  Ueb.  die 
weiblichen  Bliithen  der  Coniferen,  in  Monatsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Berlin,  1881.  As 
the  result  of  comparative  investigation  of  the  female  flowers  in  the  various  families  of 
Conifenr,  he  concludes  that  in  the  Araucarieac,  Abietineae,  and  Taxodineac  each  cone  is  a 
single  flower,  and  that  the  scales  of  the  cone  are  simple  leaves  (carpek)  bearing  ventral 
outgrowths  (seminiferous  scales)  on  which  the  ovules  are  borne ;  in  the  Cupressineae  the 
ovules  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  carpellary  leaves ;  in  the  Taxineac  (ind.  Podocarpcac) 
the  ovules  are  borne  on  the  carpellary  leaves  (Microcachys,  DacryMum,  Podocarpui),  in 
Pkyllocladus  they  are  axillary,  in  Taxus  and  Torrtya  they  are  terminal  on  lateral  shoots,  no 
carpels  being  present.  In  these  two  genera  each  ovule  represents  a  single  female  flower, 
whereas  in  all  the  other  genera  and  families  the  female  flower  consists  of  an  aggregate  of 
carpels  bearing  ovules  either  directly  or  in  their  axils.  Eichler  considers  that  ^axus  and 
Toriyra  lead  from  the  Coniferac  to  the  Gnetaceae. 

Eichler  finds  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  hold  Celakovsky's  view  that  the  ovule  is 
either  a  modified  leaf  or  a  bud.  (See  note,  p.  574,  on  the  morphological  significance  ci  the 
placenta  and  of  the  ovule.) 

Page  626,  top  line ;  for  *  Jiouprrus*  read  *  7buja.* 

Page  630.  Gnetacex,  On  the  Embryology  of  the  Gnetaceac,  see  the  paper  by 
Bower,  Q^J.  M.  S.,  i88j,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  abstract: — 

It  appears  to  be  the  rule  in  Giutum  Gntmon  (though  not  in  all  species  of  the  genus) 
that  the  embryo  is  not  developed  until  the  seed  begins  to  germinate :  long  tubular 
suspensors  are  however  found  in  the  endosperm  of  the  ripe  seed.  On  germination,  em- 
bryos are  formed  at  the  apices  of  these  suspensors,  the  mode  of  their  development  being 
similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  other  Gymnosperms.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
suspensors  branch  and  that  an  embryo  is  developed  at  the  extremity  of  each  branch, 
a  curious  form  of  polyembryony  :  only  one  of  the  numerous  embryos  persists. 
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After  the  two  cotyledons  of  the  developing  embryo  have  made  their  appearance,  an 
outgrowth,  similar  to  that  in  fVel<witscbiay  is  produced  at  the  base  of  the  hypocotyledonary 
stem ;  but  in  Grutum  its  position  relatively  to  the  planes  of  the  cotyledons  is  not  fixed,  as 
in  IVelfwUscbUiy  the  point  at  which  it  is  formed  being  determined  by  the  action  of  gravity, 
so  that  it  always  developes  on  the  under  side  of  the  hjrpocotyledonary  stem.  Further,  the 
organ  is  larger  in  Gnetum^  and  the  pith  and  vascular  tissue  take  part  in  its  formation, 
whereas  in  fVel*witscbia  it  is  derived  only  from  the  cortex  and  epidermis  of  the  hypocoty- 
ledonary stem. 

In  the  three  genera  of  Gnetaceae  this  organ  is  developed  for  the  transfer  of  nutritive 
material  from  the  seed  to  the  seedling,  the  size  of  the  organ  being  proportional  to  that  of 
the  seed  and  to  the  quantity  of  reserve  material. 

Page  534,  line  2  from  bottom  (note).    For  '  Eilcher '  read  '  Eichler.' 

Page  674.  The  morphological  signi6cance  of  the  ovule.  See  above,  note  on  the 
female  flowers  of  Coniferae. 

Page  676.  On  the  development  of  the  ovule  of  the  Loranthaceae,  see  Treub, 
Observations  sur  les  Loranthac6es,  Ann.  d.  Jardin  botanique  de  Buitenzorg,  vob.  2  and  if 
Leyden,  1882. 

In  Lorantbus  spb^srocarpus  there  is,  according  to  Treub,  a  central  placenta  which 
bears  three  or  four  free  lateral  segments ;  these  Treub  regards  as  rudimentary  ovules.  In 
each  of  these  several  embryo-sac-mother-cells  (archesporial  cells)  are  formed,  but  only 
one  embryo-sac  becomes  fully  developed :  it  is  developed  from  the  uppermost  cell  of  the 
row  formed  by  the  division  of  the  mother-cell. 

In  the  Vis  cum  album  and  articulotum  there  is  no  placenta  and  no  ovule,  but  the 
embryo-sacs  are  developed  in  the  tissue  of  the  carpels;  in  F.  album  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  number  and  position  of  the  embryo-sacs  and  the  carpels,  but  in  V,  articulatum 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  spite  of  the  degradation  of  these  plants,  the  mother-cells  of  the 
embryo-sacs  are  nevertheless  of  hypodermal  origin  as  in  the  other  Angiosperms. 

Page  678,  line  8  from  top.     For  '  maculatam '  read  *  maculatum* 

In  addition  to  the  instances  here  given  of  deviation  from  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  typical  mode  of  development  of  the  embryo-sac,  it  may  be  added  that  in  some  cases  it 
is  the  uppermost  of  the  cells  of  the  row  formed  by  the  division  of  the  archesporial  cell 
which  developes  into  the  embryo-sac,  e,g.  Lorantbus  spbmrocarpus  (Treub),  Pyretbrum 
baJsaminatum  (Marshall  Ward),  Agrapbis  patula  (Treub  and  Mellink).  For  the  most 
recent  researches  on  the  embryo-sac  of  Angiosperms,  see  Guignard,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat., 
s6r.  6,  t.  XIII,  i88a. 

Page  680.  The  Synergidae.  Strasburger  (Bau  und  Wachsthum  dcr  Zellhaute, 
1882)  considers  that  the  longitudinal  striation  (Filiform  Apparatus  of  Schacht)  mentioned 
in  the  text  is  due  to  the  presence  of  delicate  canals  which  are  filled  with  protoplasm ;  the 
body  of  the  Filiform  Apparatus  is  probably  not  protoplasmic. 

Page  588.  Development  of  the  Embryo.  See  also  Rech.  embryol.  sur  VOrcbis 
maculata,  Monteverde  in  Melanges  Biologiques  de  TAcad.  Imp.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  1880; 
Guignard,  Rech.  d'embryogenie  veg^tale  compart,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  XII ;  and 
Treub,  Notes  sur  I'Embryon,  le  Sac  enibryonnaire,  et  I'Ovule,  in  Ann.  d.  Jardin  bot.  de 
Buitenzorg,  III,  1882. 

Treub's  researches  refer  to  Peristjluj  grandis  and  to  Avicennia  officinalis.  With 
regard  to  the  former  he  finds  that  the  embryo  remains  at  first  rudimentary,  whereas  the 
suspensor  grows  rapidly  and  until  it  projects  through  the  micropyle;  it  then  branches, 
and  the  branches  become  closely  applied  to  the  placenta.  At  this  time  the  embryo  begins 
to  develope,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  so  in  consequence  of  the  supply  of  nutritive 
material  which  is  absorbed  from  the  placenta  and  transmitted  by  the  suspensor.  These 
observations  confirm  Treub's  previous  conclusions  as  to  the  function  of  the  suspensor  in 
Orchids. 

With  regard  to  Avicennia,  Treub's  observations  complete  our  knowledge  of  this 
curious  'viviparous'  plant  long  ago  described  by  Griffith  (On  the  development  of  the 
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ovulum  in  A'vicenniay  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.  XX,  1846).  In  the  first  place  Treub  points  out 
that  the  ovule  is  not  naked,  as  Griffith  states,  but  that  it  has  an  integument  developed  from 
the  dermatogen  in  the  same  way  as  that  described  for  Tbesium  ebraeteatum  by  Wanning 
(Ann.  Sci.  Nat.,  s6r.  6,  t.  V,  1878).  One  of  the  hypodermal  cells  enlarges  and  becomes 
the  archesporial  cell :  this  is  divided  transversely  into  two,  the  lower  becoming  the  em- 
bryo-sac, the  upper  dividing  transversely  into  two  superposed  tapetal  cells.  These  tapetal 
cells  are  peculiar  in  that  they  persist  for  a  considerable  time,  whereas  in  most  plants  they 
are  absorbed  before  fertilisation.  The  embryo-sac  enlarges,  pushes  aside  the  tapetal  cells, 
and  absorbs  the  epidermis  at  the  micropylar  end  of  the  ovule.  After  fertilisation  the 
embr)'o  is  soon  to  be  seen  surrounded  by  endosperm  cells,  and  at  one  side  of  this  group  of 
cells  there  is  a  large  cell,  termed  by  Treub  the  *  cotyloid '  cell,  which  elongates  towards 
the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac.  The  endosperm  now  grows  and  projects  through  the  micro- 
pyle,  until  finally  it  is  quite  external  to  the  ovule.  It  still  encloses  the  embryo,  but  as  the 
embryo  grows  it  ruptures  the  endosperm  and  the  cotyledons  project,  the  radicular  end 
remaining  inserted  in  the  endosperm.  During  this  time  the  cotyloid  cell  has  enlarged, 
branching  posteriorly  in  the  ovule  and  penetrating  anteriorly  into  the  placenta.  It  acts  as 
an  absorptive  organ,  taking  up  nutritive  substances  from  the  ovule  and  the  placenta,  and 
transmitting  them  to  the  endosperm  and  thus  also  to  the  embryo.  The  radicular  end  of 
the  embryo  is  peculiar  in  that  it  is  destitute  of  a  root-cap ;  but  previously  to  the  dehiscence 
of  the  fruit  adventitious  roots,  generally  four  in  number,  provided  with  root-caps,  spring 
from  it  close  to  its  attachment  to  the  suspensor. 

Page  603.  On  the  flowers  of  Orchids,  see  G6rard,  Sur  THomologie  et  le  Diagramme 
des  Orchid6es,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s6r.  6,  t.  VII. 

Page  611.  On  the  symmetry  of  the  flower,  see  also  Eichler,  Ueb.  einige  zygo- 
morphe  Bliithen,  in  Sitzber.  d.  Ges.  naturf.  Freundc,  Berlin,  1880. 

Page  629.  On  abnormal  fibro-vascular  bundles  in  Monocotyledons,  see  Kny,  Ueb. 
einige  Abweichungen  im  Bau  des  Leitbiindels  der  Monokotyledonen,  Sitz.  d.  Bot  Ver.  d. 
Prov.  Brandenburg,  1881. 

Page  650,  lines  5  and  9  from  bottom ;  for '  secondary  cortex '  read  '  secondary  phloem.' 

Page  653.  On  abnormal  modes  of  thickening  of  the  stem  in  Dicotyledons,  see 
Appendix,  p.  950. 
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Page  663.  The  Condition  of  Aggregation  of  organised  structures.  In  his  work  on 
the  structure  and  growth  of  the  cell-wall  (Ueb.  Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute,  1882), 
Strasburger  dissents  entirely  from  Nageli's  theory  of  the  structure  of  organised  bodies 
which  is  given  in  the  text.     A  short  account  of  his  views  may  be  given  here. 

Strasburger  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forces  which  hold  together  the  solid 
particles  of  organised  bodies  are  of  a  chemical,  as  opposed  to  a  physical,  nature.  The 
chemical  molecules  are  not  grouped  together  into  micellae  by  cohesion,  and  the  micellz 
are  not  connected  into  organised  substance  by  attraction,  as  Nageli  would  have  it,  but  the 
molecules  are  linked  together  by  chemical  affinity,  probably  by  means  of  multivalent  atoms, 
into  networks.  Further,  the  water  present  is  retained,  according  to  Strasburger,  in  the 
intermolecular  meshes  by  capillarity.  The  phenomenon  of  *  swelling-up '  is  therefore  one 
of  intermolecular  capillarity,  and  depends  upon  the  mobility  of  the  molecules  about  their 
position  of  equilibrium. 

Nageli's  micellar  theory  received  considerable  support  from  his  observations  upon 
the  appearances  presented  by  organised  bodies  (starch-grains,  cell-walls)  when  examined  in 
polarised  light.  He  found  that  they  were  doubly  refractive,  and  further  that  their  double 
refraction  was  not  affected  by  tension,  strain,  etc.    It  was  from  these  facts  that  he  inferred 
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the  crystalline  form  of  the  micellae.  Strasburger  argues  that  cell-walls  and  starch-grains 
consist  of  numerous  lamellae  which  are  in  different  states  of  tension  and  are  at  the  same 
time  very  firmly  adherent ;  it  is  to  these  tensions  that  the  optical  phenomena  in  question 
are  due,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  any  mechanical  force  applied  could  so  far  modify 
these  tensions  as  to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  optical  phenomena. 
Strasburger's  views  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  Organised  bodies  consist  of  molecules  of  solid  substance  united  by  chemical 
affinity;  the  water  which  they  contain  is  retained  by  intermolecular  capillarity. 

2.  The  doubly  refractive  properties  of  starch-grains  and  cell- walls  depend  upon 
tensions. 

3.  The  directions  of  swell ing-up  are  determined  by  a  certain  anatomical  structure. 

4.  The  increase  in  surface  of  organised  bodies  depends  upon  stretching  and  swelling- 
up  (see  also  p.  946). 

5.  Increase  in  thickness  or  in  bulk  depends  upon  apposition. 

Page  671.  On  the  growth  of  artificial  cells,  see  Traube,  Experimente  zur  physikal* 
ischen  Erklarung  der  Bildung  der  Zellhaut,  ihres  Wachsthum  durch  Intussusception,  und 
des  Aufwartswachsens  der  Pflanzen,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1875,  p.  56 ;  also  Reinke,  ibid,^  P*435y 
Bemerkungen  iiber  das  Wachsthum  anorganischer  Zellen ;  further,  Sachs  and  Traube, 
Bot  Zeitg.  1878. 

Page  678.  On  Transpiration,  see  also  Wiesner,  Untersuch.  ueb.  den  Einfluss  des 
Lichtes  und  der  strahlenden  Warme  auf  die  Transspiration  der  Pflanze,  Sitzber.  d.  k. 
Akad.  d.  Wiss.,  Bd.  LXXIV,  Wien,  1876  (also  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat,  s^r.  6,  t  IV,  1876). 

In  note  4,  for  '  1836 '  read  *  1856.' 

Page  688.  On  the  absorption  of  water  by  roots,  see  Vesque,  De  I'influence  des 
mati^res  salines  sur  I'absorption  de  I'eau  par  les  racines,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  nat,  s^r.  6,  t  IX, 
1880. 

Page  701.  Absorption  of  substances  by  roots.  See  Phillips,  On  the  Absorption  of 
metallic  oxides  by  plants,  American  Journal  of  Science,  1882. 

Page  708.  On  the  chemistry  of  Assimilation,  see  Reinke,  Theoretisches  zur  As- 
similationsproblem,  Bot.  Zeitg.  1882 :  also  Strasburger,  Bau  und  Wachsthum  der  Zellhaute, 
p.  237. 

Page  707.  It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  glycogen  occurs  as  a  reserve- 
material  in  many  plants :  see  Errera,  L'Epiplasme  des  Ascomyc^tes  et  le  Glycog^ne  des 
V^g^taux,  Brussels,  1882. 

Page  712.  From  observations  made  on  Euphorbia  trigona,  Treub  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  laticiferous  cells  serve  as  channels  for  the  transmission  of  amylaceous 
substances,  and  that  the  starch-grains  which  they  contain  are  transitory  (Ann.  du  Jardin 
bot.  de  Buitenzorg,  III,  1882). 

Page  784,  paragraph  3.  See  also  Holzner,  Beob.  ueb.  die  Schijtte  der  Kiefer  oder 
Fohre  und  die  Winterfarbung  immergriiner  Gewachse,  Freising,  1877. 

Page  787.  On  the  action  of  light,  see  also  Pauchon,  Rech.  sur  le  rdle  de  la  lumi^re 
dans  la  germination,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t  X,  188 1. 

Siemens,  On  the  Influence  of  Electric  Light  upon  Vegetation,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc., 
1880 ;  also.  On  some  Applications  of  Electric  Energy  to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture, 
London,  1881. 

Page  789  (2).  See  also  Famintzin,  De  I'influence  de  rintensit6  de  la  lumi^re  sur 
la  decomposition  de  Tacide  carbonique  par  les  plantes,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t.  X,  1880. 

Page  744  (h).  Famintzin,  La  decomposition  de  I'actde  carbonique  par  les  plantes 
expos^es  k  la  lumidre  artificielle,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat.,  s^r.  6,  t  X ;  Deh6rain  et  Maquenne, 
Sur  la  decomposition  de  I'acide  carbonique  par  les  feuilles  eclair^es  par  des  lumidres  artifi- 
cielles,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat,  s^r.  6,  t  IX  (1880). 

Page  76L  On  the  function  of  chlorophyll,  see  further,  Bonnier,  Du  rdle  physiol* 
ogique  de  la  chlorophylle,  Ann.  d.  Sci.  Nat,  ser.  6,  t.  X,  1881 ;  and  Hansen,  Geschichte  der 
Assimilation  und  Chlorophyllfiinction,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wurzburg,  II,  1882. 
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Fage  768.     On  the  action  of  electrical  currents  on  growing  roots  »*«  EUrfaft-^ 
eine  Wirkung  des  galvanischen  Stromes  auf  wschseode  Wurzein,  Bot.  Z«itg.,  18B1. 

He  finds  that  when  a  root  is  placed  vertically  between  two  «l«clft>des,  k  cvrTO 
toward'^  the  positive  electrode;  the  curvature  is  evidently  connected  with  the  gnrntbti 
the  root,  the  current  efTecting  a  retardation.  Continued  exposure  lo  the  action  of  tie 
current  causes  death. 

When  the  current  is  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  root  it  appears  to  retard  giovth 
when  it  runs  in  opposition  to  the  direction  of  growth. 

Experiments  with  negatively  heliotropic  roots  [Briuiica  oleracra,  LefiJuum  jotnaa, 
Sinapii  alba),  the  direction  of  the  current  being  transverse,  showed  that  tbef  coned 
towards  the  negative  electrode. 

Page  769.  For  further  researches  on  Dionaa,  *ee  Burdon- Sanderson,  On  tbe  Elec- 
tromotive Properties  of  the  leaf  of  Biomro,  Phil.  Trans.  1883. 

Page  787.  Turgidity  does  not  necessarily  cause  an  elongation  of  cells ;  it  wa^  aba 
cause  Ihem  to  became  shorter  and  thicker.  See  de  Vries,  Ueb.  Vericurzung  [Auz&diB' 
Zellen  durch  Aufnahme  von  Wasser,  Bot  Zeitg.,  1879. 

Page  812.  Light  has  some  influence  on  the  development  of  root>bairs  on  ike 
gemmx  of  MarrhaniUi ;  sec  Zimmermann,  Ueb.  die  Einwirkung  des  Lichtcs  auf  itt 
Marchantienthallus,  Arb.  d.  bot.  Inst,  in  Wiiriburg,  11,  i8Ba. 

PagB  816.    On  the  growth  in  length  of  slems,  see  further.  Wit 
Nutation  der  Internodien,  Sitzber.  d.  k.  k.  Atad.  d.  Wiss.  in  Wien,  LXXVil.  iSjS. 

Pagre  839.    Geotropism.    See  F.  Darwin,  On  the  Connexion  between  C 
andGrowth,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc,,  vol.  XIX.  1S82. 

Page  854,  note  z.  Further,  F.  Darwin,  On  the  power  possessed  bf  Icme*  of 
placing  themselves  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  iacideat  light,  Joom.  Lina.  Sac, 
XVin,  r88i. 

Page  863.  On  Climbing  Plants,  see  Schwendener,  Ueb.  das  Winden  de«  ScUiiii- 
pflanzen,  Monatsbcr.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  1881;  Sachs,  Notii  iiber  Schlingpflaazen,  Afb.d.bnt. 
Inst,  in  Wiirzburg,  II,  iSSi. 

Fage  866.     See  de  Vries,  Over  de  Bewegingen  der  Ranken  van  Sitfai,  i 
1880. 

Treub  has  recently  drawn  attention  to  a  new  group  of  climbing  plants,  ttunt 
which  climb  by  means  of  irritable  hooks,  the  effect  of  irritation  being  an  incnaM 
thickness  of  the  hook.  Such  are  Uncaria  (Rublacex),  ^nciitrarladuj  (l>i{Mc 
jlrtabolryi  (Anonacex),  Limunga  (Aurantiacex),  Olax  (Olacineic),  Ht^^mia  (LtMa*^ 
Sirycbnoi  ( Logan laceac).  This  group  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Daroia'*  'beet- 
climbers,'  the  hooks  of  which  are  not  irritable.  (Treub,  Sur  une  nouvcUe  catifvic  It 
plantes  grimpantes,  Ann.  du  Jardin  botaniquc  de  Buitenzorg,  III,  i8Sj.) 

Page  B71,  Sect.  26.  Vochting,  Die  Bewegungen  der  Blutben  und  Friidl^BoUt 
iSSi. 

Paga  B20,  Sect.  J5.  For  some  interesting  observations  as  to  the  relation  brtMR 
plants  and  external  conditions,  made  on  the  Flora  of  Scandinavia,  see  Bonnier  et  Ftilwl. 
Observations  sur  les  Modifications  des  Vfgftaux  suivant  les  conditions  pfa;siques  da  nUm 
Ann.  Sci.  Nat.  ser.  6,  t.  VII,  1879,  and  Fiahauit,  ibid.  t.  IX,  1    ' 
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Abies,    pp.   sUf    5i8,    939 
(Figs.  350,  353). 

Abietineae,  518,  527,  958. 

Abortion,  219,  602. 

Absorption,  700,  961. 

Absorption    of    assimilated 
substances,  720. 

Acacieae,  557. 

Acalypheae,  661. 

Acanthaceae,  65,  68,  658. 

Acanthus,  648. 

Acarospora,  325. 

Accumulation  of  characters, 
924. 

Acer,  535, 615, 617, 651, 940. 

Acerinez,  610. 

Acetabularia,  65,  272,  955. 

Achenium,  615. 

Achillaca,  932. 

Achlya,  12,   273,    902,    955 
(Figs.  8,  9,  178,  179). 

Achromatin,  18,  946. 

Aconitum,  495, 538,607,608. 

Acorn,  614. 

Acorus,  115  (Fig.  96). 

Acrocarpous  Mosses,  370. 

Acropetal  order  of  develop- 
ment, 170. 

Acrostichez,  441. 

Acrostichum,  435,  436, 441. 

Actinomorphic,  954. 

Actinostrobeae,  527. 

Acyclic,  600,  641. 

Adaptation,  934. 

Adhesion,  219,  546. 

Adiantum,i82, 424,  425,427, 
442,  915  (Figs.  293>  295- 

297). 
Adventitious  formations, 1 7 1, 

173,  433i  6391  953- 
.£cidiomycetes,    244,    330, 

956. 
.£cidium,  330. 
.£sculineae,  660. 
iEsculus,  644  (Fig.  455). 
iEthalium,  262,  841. 
Agapanthus,  22. 
Agaricus,  336  (Figs. 225, 226, 

227). 


Agave,  556,  594,621. 
Aggregatae,  658. 
Agrimonia,  578. 
Agrostemma,  579. 
Ailanthus,  652  (Fig.  97). 
Akebia,  534  (Fig.  357). 
Albumen,  492. 
Albuminoids,  706. 
Albuminous,  587. 
Alchemilla,  568,  677. 
Aldrovanda,  649. 
Alepyrum,  542. 
Aletris,  127. 
Aleurone,  51,  947. 
Algae,  231,  241. 
Alisma,  589, 626, 952. 
Alismaceae,   626,  631    (Fig. 

430- 
Alliaria,  574. 

Allionia,  581. 

Allium,  17, 88,  581,  623, 624, 

629,939  (Figs.  15,73,424, 

425). 
Almond,  637. 

Alnus,  555,  652. 

Aloe,  127, 193, 629  (Fig.  152). 

Aloineae,  136,  496. 

Alopecurus,  596. 

Alpinia.  625  (Fig.  429). 

Alsinez,  661. 

Alternate  arrangement,  189, 
601. 

Alternation  of  generations, 
222,  225,  233,  239,  342, 
385,  486,  488,  899,  903, 

954. 
Althaa,  546,  552,  553  (Figs. 

42,    83,    360,    377,    378, 

381). 

Aluminium,  695. 

Alyssum,  544. 

Amaranthaceae,  137,645,661. 

Amaranthus,  653,  950. 

Amentiferac,  656. 

Amidoplasts,  948. 

Ammonia,  698. 

Amoeboid-movement  of  pro- 
toplasm, 39,  263. 

Amorpha,  599. 

3Q  2 


Amorpbophallus,    183,    624 

(Fig.  141). 
Ampelideae,  644,  660,  866. 
Ampelopsis,  217,  865,  866. 
Amphigastria,  356. 
Amphithecium,  375. 
Amygdaleae,  651,  662. 
Amyrideae,  660. 
Anacardiaceae,  644, 660  (Fig. 

452). 
Anagallis,  565, 616  (Fig.  392). 
Ananasineae,  63a. 
Anaptychia,  323,  335  (Figs, 

218,  219). 
Anatropous,  492,  570. 
Anchusa,  598. 
Ancistrocladus,  962. 

Andreaca,  373,  374  (Fig.  255). 
Andreaeaceae,  361,  380. 
Andrcccium,  490,  541. 
Androgonidium,  279. 
Aneimia,  105,  421,  423,  440 

(Fig.  106). 
Anemone,  640. 
Anemophilous,  494,  908. 
Aneura,  346,  356,  358,  952. 
Angiocarpous,  306. 
Angiocarpous  Lichens,  323. 
Angiopteris,  93,  416  (Figs. 

291,292). 
Angiosperms,  497,  534. 
Angle  of  divergence,  1 88, 20 1. 
Anisocarpae,  655, 658. 
Anisostemonous,  641. 
Annual  ring,  132,652,  813. 
Annular  vessels,  22,  23. 
Annulus,  338,  381,  435. 
Anona,  557. 
Anonaceae,  657,  962. 
Anterior,  600. 
Antheia,  596. 
Anthemis,  599. 
Anther,  491,  541  (Figs.  360, 

382). 
Anihericum,  577. 
Antheridium,  234,  268,  290, 

299,  343,  349,  387,  394, 
4",  423,  442,  469,  487, 
515,  899  (Figs.  177,  179, 
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^^B 

^H                                   181,    1S3,    IS5,    1S7,     189, 

363,    376,   287,   394,   395. 

Astrocarpua,  6*9.       ^^^^ 

^^b                             19a,     198,    100,    101,    35s, 

3".  3io.  33".  354.  355)- 

Atelanthera,  605.                    ■ 

^^H                      137,   339,   341,   15},   154, 

Archesporium,  375,  388, 4  37, 

Atherunis,  6»3. 

^^^^                      367,   37s,   387,   19;,   394, 

491.577  (Figs.  305,  337). 

Atom,  664. 

"    '                          3°9.  5*9.  331)- 

Archetype,  941, 

Atricbum,  367,  368. 

Antherozoid,  324,  m,  16S, 

ArchidiuTH,   374,  380  (Figs. 

Atriplex,  653. 

»7i,   178,   379,   3B3,   1B7, 

364,  265). 

Aurantiacci,  646, 660, 9*;. 

390,   39B,   371,   586,   394, 

Archieracium,  926. 

Automatic    periudic    move- 

414,  443.   446,   469,   534, 

Arcyria,  262, 

ments,  8S0,  89  5. 

897  {Figs.  3,177,183,185, 

Areca-Palm,  587. 

Autumnal  wood,  813. 

1B7,   188,    19B,   34:,   254, 

Aril,  495,  513,  570,  fii8  (Fig. 

Auxanometer,  8  27  ( Fig.4Si  t. 

a6i,   275,   293,   309,   jio, 

348). 

AuKOsporc,  a6i. 

314.  J*9)- 

Aristolochia,  863,  910,  940 

Avicennia,  652,  959. 

(Figs.  48a,  489). 

Avicenniesc,  950, 

337,  338). 

Aristolochiacex,  636. 

Axial  cylinder,  iis>i>T><ii> 

Amhocerotez,  35s. 

Aroidcie,  65, 84,93,  no, 540, 

468. 

Anthophore,  539  (Fig.  361). 

631,952. 

Axial    longitudinal   section, 

Artabotrys,  963. 

503. 

Antipetalous,  6a  i. 

Arthrotaxis,  518, 5S7. 

Axial  placentation.  s6;,5«4. 

Antipodal  cells,  486,  sBo. 

Artocarpeae,  656. 

Axil,  175.489- 

Antirrhinum,  616. 

Arum,  585.  585.  9J3- 

Axillary  placentation,  574- 

Antisepatous,  601. 

Asariner,  656. 

AxilUry  shoots,  175, 4»»- 

Apetaious,  641. 

Asarum,  555  (Fig.  358). 

Axis   of  growth,   159,  "J. 

Apex,  158,  175,  ao3. 

Ascent  of  water,  685. 

3o6. 

Aphanoeyclx,  655,  657. 

Asclepiadei,   85,   658,   906, 

Aiolla.  448,  450,  451.  (54, 

Aphanomyces.  373>955' 

911,949. 

460,  957- 

Apheliotrapie,  756. 

Ascobolus,   338,    309    (Fig. 

Apical  cell,  137,   173,  389, 

204). 

Barillariesc,  360. 

393.  347,  397>  40'.  415. 

Ascogenous  hyphie,  B°8,  310, 
31S,  314  (F'B'  304)- 

Bacillus,  346,  349.  954- 

4'9,   449.  45°.   463.   464. 

Bacteria,  349, 954  (Fig.  f6*L 

476  (Figs.  108-112,  115. 

Ascogonium,  309,  339,  89S 

Bactrospora,  335. 

116,     130,      131,      I}8,      142, 

(Figs.  J041  206,  207,  soS). 

Baomyces,  314, 

191,     144,     379,     383,     184, 

Ascomycetes,  344,308,899. 

Balanophora,  634, 

3150,   336). 

Ascospore,   338,   308    (Figs. 

Balanophorez,  24i,s;i,M> 

Apical  growth,  158. 

7,  205,307,208,209,219). 

649,  661. 

Apocyaaeese,  86,  658,  949. 

Ascus,    126,  338,   308.  310 

Apogamy,  4,5. 

|F]gs.7,ao5, 207,208,  209, 

Banibusa,  603  (Fig.  4691 

Apopctalous,  539. 

219). 

Bangiaceae,  389.                      ' 

Apophyllous,  539. 

Asexual  generation,  325,337, 

Barbula,  364,  j69,  jlj  |H|. 

Apophysis,  385  (Fig.  375). 

139.343,351.387.395.4", 

350). 

Aposepalous,  539. 

4'6.4»5.447,46s.47'.488, 

Bart,  106,  108. 

Aposiasiaceac,  633. 

899. 

Bartramia,  i^s,  365. 

Apostrophe,  750. 

Asexual  propagation,  348. 

Basal  growth,  159. 

Apotheeium,  308,  323  (Figs. 

Asexual  reproduction,  233. 

Basal  wall,  351. 

7,205.318,119). 

Ashes,  3*.  *95- 

Base,  177,  203. 

Apple,  614,  662. 

Asparagin,  718. 

Basidiotnycetes,    148,   J»«. 

AqiieousTissue,9B,i33. 

Aspergillus,  313  (Fig.  joS). 

„  J05.  J3S,  956- 

AquifoliaceiE,  660. 

Asperifoliese,  599. 

Aquilegia,  S7°,    64!    (Figs. 

Asphodel  us,  552. 

"7). 

39*.  450- 

Aspifilia,  323. 

Basidium,  rs,  330,  JSL  li*- 

Ar^ia,  654. 

Aspidiei,  443. 

^    338    (Fig.    237). 

Araliacei,  661. 

Aspidium,  426, 437, 439,433, 

Bassorin,  705. 

Araucaria, 507,  509,510,  SI3, 

4JJ. 435.4361437,438,439. 

Bast,  iir. 

5 "8,  527. 

442,  91s   (Figs.  302,  303, 

Batrachospentnnn.ll>. 

Araucariese,  507,  527,  958. 

3C4.  3=6). 

Bauhinia,  653,950. 

Arbutus,  543  {Fig.  527). 

AspienieK,  421. 

Beech,  587. 

Arc-indicator,  82fi{Fig.48o). 

Beggiatoa,  249. 

ArceuthoB,  517. 

915.  953  (Figs.  112,  137. 

Begonia,  a<i4,  ii>9,  *»*» 

Archegonium,  341,  349.  35  3. 

305)- 

935.  954> 

J5S.   357.   359.   37»,   386. 

Begoniace*,  ij7,«6». 

394.    4".    423.   415.   445. 

961. 

Benthamia,  614. 

446,  46s.   47".   487.   498, 

Asterophyllites,  408. 

Berberidex,  646,  (57. 

S06,   521,   sa9.   582,   899 

Astragalus,  561,615. 

Berberis,  33*,  595,  ♦4.*,"^ 

iFlgs.  237,  240,  343,  *5«, 

Astrapsea,  55s. 

38  J,  8,4. 
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Berry,  526,616. 

Betula,  652. 

Betulacex,  656. 

Bicollatentl  bundles,  949. 

Bicomes,  659. 

Bifurcation,  177. 

Bignonia,  137,617,  652,  866, 

9Z^t  939. 
Bignoniaceae,  136,  658,  950. 

Bilateral  structure,  204,  854, 

954. 
Bilirubin,  758. 

Biota,  514,  527. 
Biscutella,  570  (Fig.  396). 
Bisexual,  490. 
Bixacez,  659. 
Blackberry,  614. 

Blasia,  347,  348,  352,  357- 
Blastocolla,  loi. 
Bleeding  of  wood,  677. 
Bloom  on  plants,  99. 
Boletus,  96,  336  (Fig.  79). 
Boragineae,  597,  658. 
Borago,  598. 
Bordered  pits,  23,  25,  531, 

533*946. 
Bostrychoid  cyme,  180  (Fig. 

136). 
Bostrychoid  dichotomy,  178 

(Fig.  134). 
Bostryx,  180,  597. 
Botrychium,  410  (Figs.  287, 

289). 
Botrydium,  271,  955. 
Botrytis,  311. 
Bract,  214,540,  595. 
Bracteole,  297,  304,49i,595. 
Branch  system,  176. 
Branching,  169. 
Branching  of  leaves,  182. 
Branching  of  roots,  181. 
Branching  of  stem,  184. 
Brasenia,  575. 
Brassica,  599,  605,  921. 
Brizula,  542. 
Brometiacex,  632. 
Bromine,  695. 
Broussonetia,  907. 
Bryaceac,  377,  381. 
Bryinez,  362. 

Bryonia,  867,  939  (fig-  487)- 
Bryophyllum,  173,  640. 
Bryopsis,  272. 
Bryum,  96,    365,    375,    377 

(Figs.  80,  249). 
Bud,  156. 

Bud-rudiment,  297, 
Bud- variation,  92 1. 
Bulb,  216,620,623,704,707, 

715  (Figs.  421,424,470). 
Bulbil,  172,223,228,295,368, 

622  (Fig.  250). 
Bulbocapnos,  634. 
Bulbochzte,  278. 


Bundle-sheath,  1 12, 1 1 3, 1 15, 

123,   124,   167,  4071  434, 

468,  483. 
Burmanniaceae,  633. 
Burseracez,  660. 
Butomacez,  601. 
Butomus,  558,  568,  606,  626 

(Fig.  382). 
Buxbaumia,  366,  369. 
Buxinez,  661. 
Byttneriacez,  661. 

Cabombeae,  657. 
Cactaceae,  638,  662. 
Cactus,  216,  935. 
Caeoma,  331. 
Caesalpineae,  633, 662. 
Caesalpinia,  133. 
Caladium,  87. 
Catamites,  404,  405,  407. 
Calamodendron,  407,  408. 
Calamostachys,  408. 
Calamus,  639,  938. 
Calanthe,  567  (Fig.  394). 
Calcium,  699. 

Calcium  carbonate,  65,  948. 
Calcium  oxalate,  52,  65,  88, 

699. 
Calcium  sulphate,  699. 
Calendula,  876. 
Callistemou,  651,  949. 
Callithamnion,  51. 
Callitrichaceae,  662. 
Callitriche,  570. 
Callitris,  517, 527  (Fig.  352). 
Callus,  810. 
Calodracon,  114,  129. 
Calothamnus,  544  (Fig.  365). 
Calycanthaceae,  662. 
Calycanthus,  651. 
Calycereae,  659. 
Calyciflorae,  655, 662. 
Calycium,  324. 
Calyculus,  540. 
Calypogeia,  359. 
Calyptra,  344,  350,  351,  355, 

374  (Figs.  236,  240,  246, 

257,  263-266). 
Calyptrogen,  489,  500,  952. 
Calyx,  538. 

Cambiform  tissue,  119. 
Cambium,  82,  no,  112, 129, 

810,  813. 
Cambium-ring,  1 37y  1 30, 1 3 3, 

531,650. 
Camellia,  20,  651  (Fig.  16). 
Campanula,  642,  812  (Figs. 

443,  479)- 
Campanulaceae,  86,  642, 658. 

Campylotropous,  492,  570. 

Canal  of  the  style,  568  (Fig. 

395). 
Canal-cell,   350,    374,    386, 

395,  4",  424,  446,  472, 


499,    521,   522,   582,  957 
(Figs.  236,  256,  294,  312, 

331). 
Candollea,  646  (Fig.  461). 

Canna,6i,  625,586(Fig.625). 

Cannabineae,  535, 656. 

Cannabis,  loi. 

Cannaceae,  99,  628,  632,  953 

(Fig.  430). 
Caoutchouc,  712. 
Cap-cell  of  root,  145  (Figs. 

112, 120, 121,  138). 
Capillary  attraction,  684. 
Capillitium,  262  (Fig.  172). 
Capitulum,  596  (Fig.  126). 
Capparideae,  604,  657  (Fig. 

412). 
Caprifoliaceae,  642, 658  (Fig. 

440). 
Capsella,  590, 591  (Fig.  403). 

Capsule,  616. 

Capsule,  of  Muscineae,  344, 

374,  375    (Figs.  236-2^0, 

246,  263-268). 
Caragana,  652. 
Carbo-hydrates,  715. 
Carbon,  695,  696. 
Carbon   dioxide,   696,   703, 

721,737,744. 
Carcerulus,  614. 

Carex,  577,  600. 

Carica,  87,  708. 

Carpel,  214,  490,  516,  518, 

526,  536,  559,  567,  574. 
Carpellary  leaf,  493,  517. 
Carpinus,  555,  651. 
Carpogonium,  236,  285,  286, 

287,  290,  297,  301,  307, 

309,   312,  313,  314,   329, 

897  (Figs.  164,  188,  189, 

190,  197,  199,  202,  204, 

207,  208). 
Carpophore,  615. 
Carpospore,  236,  305. 
Carposporeae,  236,  244,  284. 
Caruncle,  618. 
Caryolopha,  598. 
Caryophylleae,  563,  570,  661, 

915. 
Caryophyllineae,  645,  661. 
Caryopsis,  615,  617. 
Cassia,  561,615. 
Castanea,  651. 

Casuarina,  1 16, 491, 541,  651. 
Casuarinese,  662. 
Catalpa,  588,  648. 
Cataphyllary  leaves  186,213, 

509,  622,  623,  624,  640. 
Catharinea,  199,  217. 
Caulerpa,  158, 161, 272, 947. 
Cauline  bundles,   137,   156, 

440,  468,  482,  483,  030, 

649,  950. 
Caulome,  150,  151,  157, 
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Caulotretns,  ije. 

Ccdrelez,  660. 

Cedms,  509,  537. 

Celastrinei,  645,  660. 

CelastruB,  601,651  (Fig.  407). 

Cell,  Primordial,  j. 

Cell,  Structure  of,  I. 

Ccll-diTision,  S,  11,  16,  175, 
762. 

Cell-faTiiilies,  81, 146. 

Cell-multiplicalion,  8. 

Celt-nucleus,  1,  17,  J7,  44, 
»45<  947- 

Cell-plate,  ij,  18. 

Celt-Mp,  a,  61. 

Cell-wmll,  I,  i9t94A< 

Celts,  Bundle  of,  81. 

Cells,  Filament  of,  80. 

Cells,  Formation  of,  7,  945. 

Cells,  Formation  of  the  com- 
mon wall  of,  73. 

Cells,  Forms  of,  5, 809. 

Cells,  Group  of,  St, 

C:elU,  Layers  of,  80. 

Cellular  tissue,  i. 

Cellulose,  1,  19,  7o<- 

Celosia,  566,  645  (Fig.  460). 

Celtideae,  656. 

Centaurea,  86},  891. 

Centradcnia,  54  j,  548,  «5i, 
(Fig.  364)- 

Central  cell,  (50,  jsj,  374, 
386,  J95,  411,  414,  4+6, 
47a,  506,  sal   (Figs.  394, 

j"i>  at)- 

Centranthus,  643  (Fig.  44}). 
Centrifugal  force,  action  of, 

77a. 
Centrifugal  innoresence,596. 
Centripetallnfl  ore£ence,5  9  5 . 
Centrolepidacei,  54a. 
Centrolepis,  541. 
Centrospermae,  fi  30,655, 66 1 . 
Cephalanlhera,  908. 
Cephalotaxu.s,  66,  518,  517. 
Cephatotus,  640. 
Ceramicx,  7a,  a 90. 
Ceramium,  51. 
Cerastium,  563,  564,  616. 
Ceratonia,   30,    js,    36,   73, 

651  (Fig.  39). 
Ceratophyltacex,  663. 
Ceratophyllum,  49,  98,  586, 

64S,  649. 
Ceratopteris,  164,  433,  430, 

133,  4JS. 
Ceratozamia,  5°',  soj,  506, 

958  (Fig.  345). 
Cercis,  185,  ao8  (Fig,  155). 
Cereus,  99,  103,  316. 
Cerinthc,  598, 
Ceropegia,  89. 
Cerorcliidea,  557, 
Cerojtylon,  99. 
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Chztocladium,  167,  935. 
Chxtomorpha,  381, 
Chsetophora,  381. 
Chalaza.  493,  571, 

ChamsEcyparis,  537. 

Chara,  151,  393,  901  (Figs. 

IIS,  191-197.  "3)- 
Characesc,  18,  39,  174,  337, 

338,  341,    344,   aga,  897, 

gqS,  899,  90D,  905, 

Characteristic     .  lorms       of 

leaTcs  and  shoots,  an. 
Cbavica,  137,95'- 
Cheiranthus,  578,  65a. 
Cbelidonium,   87,    618,   647 

(Fig,  464)- 
Chemical  processes,  695. 
Chenopodiacez,  574,  66t. 
Ctienopodium,  5  36,  577, 578, 

87'  (Fig.  359). 
C  hi  mon  an  tb  us,6  3  4  ( Fig.  4  3  4 ) . 
Chiscnjcea:,  660. 
ChlaiTiydococcus,  ^53. 
Chlamydomonas,    346,   153, 

947- 
Chloranthex.  656. 
Chlorine,  695,  699. 
Chlorofucine.  765. 
Chlorophyll,    45,    58,    a4i, 

144,    s6o,  aSa,   389,  691, 

697,  701,  7»9.   737.  743. 

757,961. 
Chlorophyll  band,  10,  16. 
Chlorophyll -bodies,  6, 45, 48, 

*S7  (Figs.  3,  5,  4Ji    170, 

171). 
Chlorophyll -granules,  6,    9, 

10,  17,  46,  47,  747,  750, 

947  (Figs,  s,  44,  45). 
Chlorophyll    spectrum,  759 

(Fig,  476). 
Chlorophyllan,  758. 
Chlorophytum,7s6, 833, 838. 
Chordariex,  38;. 
Chorisis,  605. 
Chromatin,  18,  945. 
Chroococcaccx,  81,  346,  318, 

338. 
Chroolepu.s,  339,  947. 
Chr^sobalanex,  66  a. 
Chrysodium,  433. 
Chrysoitiyxa,  131,  956. 
Chrysosplenium,  601. 
Chrysotannin,  767. 
Chytridines,  151,  164,  957, 
Cibotium,  4)8,  435,  441. 
Cichoriacex,    86,    93,    S83, 

949, 
Cichorium,  ij,  883  (Fig,  ao). 
Cicinal  dichutomy,  178, 
Cicinus,  180,  597. 
Cilia,  4,  39,  334, 
Cilia  in  Mosses,  381,  383. 


Ciniumomnm,64  3  (Fig.  4  50). 

CArcra,  646. 

Circulation  of  protoplasm,  j 9. 

Circumnutation,  855, 

Cirsium,  93,640. 

Cissus.  651.866, 

Cistinear,  659. 

Citms,9i,  593,616, 646  (Fig, 

463). 
Cladonia,  319,  3»7(Fig.  aai). 
Cladophora,  15,  381,946, 
Clathrate  cells,  89. 
Claviceps,  316,  317. 
Claw,  539. 

Qeistogamous  Bowers,  908. 
Clematis,  174,  540.  5S4.  91* 

(Fig.  .39). 
Cleome,  605, 
Climbing  plants,  863,  936, 

963. 
Climbing  stems,  ai?,  86a, 


CliU' 

Closed    bundles,    1 


439. 


Coalescence  of  celts,  75. 

Cobgca,  569,  936. 

Cobalt,  695. 

Cocconema,  a6i. 

Coccutus,  135,  655. 

Cocoa-nut,  585. 

Cocos,  495. 

Coefficients  of  Heat  Expan- 

Ccelastrum,  70. 
C»Elebogyne,  593,  90a. 
Cceloblastae,  344, 169. 
Cicnobium,   353,   378  (Figs. 

.67-169). 
Ctenogonium,  313,  339, 
Coffea,  101,  586. 
Coffee-berry,  587. 
Cohesion,  aaa,  538,  601. 
Colchicum,    584,    633,   617, 

939  (Fig,  433). 
Coleochxte,   a36,  337,  340, 

388,  897,  900   (Figs.   1S6, 

.87). 
Coleochztese,  337,  341,  144, 

a86,  390,  306,  339,  904. 
Coteorhiza,    165,     588,    619 

(Figs.  .13,  ,34). 
Coleosporium,  331. 
Coleus,  651, 
Collateral  bundles,  11  a. 
Collateral  chorisis,  605, 
Collema,  319,  338,  339  (Fig. 

Collemacex,  318. 
Collenchfma,  34,  95, 98,  uj, 

6s4(Fig.  31). 
Colleter,  lot. 
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Colloids,  670. 
Colouring-matters,  764. 
Colours  of  leaves  in  autumn, 

734. 
Columella,   345,    353,    354, 

375,   379,    380,    381,   441 

(Figs.  338,  266,  373). 
Cohimnea,  333, 548,61 1  (Fig. 

416). 
Columniferae,  661. 
Colymbea,  507. 
Combined  hybrids,  919. 
Combretaceae,  663. 
Comesperma,  653. 
Commelynacez,  88, 632  (Fig. 

86). 
Common  bundles,  155,  156, 

407,  496,  530,  639,  649. 
Compositac,  93, 176, 194, 538, 

540,  555,  571,   57a,   575, 

587,   596,  609,   613,  615, 

617,  639,  643,  659,  871, 

873,  910  (Fig.  445). 
Compound    glands,    86,    91 

(Figs.  76,  77). 
Concentric  bundles,  112. 
Conceptacle,  381  (Fig.  184). 
Concussion,    Irritability  to, 

881. 
Condition  of  aggregation  of 

organised  structures,  663, 

960. 
Conducting    tissue   for  the 

assimilated  food-materials, 

711. 
Conducting  tissue  of  style, 

568. 
Conduction  of  heat,  735. 
Cone  of  growth,  1 38. 
Confervaceap,  281,  329. 
Conidia,  233,  339. 
Coniferac,  93,  104,  iii,  it 3, 

130,   158,  174,    181,   185, 

204,  213,  486,  490,   497, 

507,  531,  743.958. 
Conjugataj,  9,  344,  353,  357, 

897. 
Conjugation,  8,  9,  334,  334, 

253,  257,  361,  264,  897. 
Connective,  491,  541  (Figs. 

364,  490). 
Contortae,  658. 
Contractile  organs,  756,  888. 
Convallaria,  579, 624. 
Convolvulacex,  88,  555,  658, 

915. 
Convolvulus,  217,  862. 
Copper,  695. 
Corallina,  65. 
Corallineae,  289. 
Corallorhiza,  164,  214,  341, 

620,  697. 
Cordyline,  129. 
Coriaria,  187  (Fig.  144). 


Cork,  20,  33,  95,  106,  415, 

949  (Fig.  90). 
Cork-cambium,  82, 107  (Fig. 

90). 
Corm,  622  (Figs.  422,  423). 
Cormophytes,  151. 
Comus,  540. 
Comacex,  661. 
Corolla,  538. 

Corolliflorae,  632,  655,  663. 
Corona,  213,  539  (Fig.  361). 
Corpusculum,  486,498,  531. 
Corrosion  by  roots,  703. 
Cortex,  96,   108,   130,  389, 

393. 
Cortical  sheath,  650. 
Coryanthes,  677. 
Corydalis,  535, 604,618,  906. 
Cosmarium,  359  (Fig.  171). 
Costus,  633,  635. 
Cotyledon,   314,   436,    447, 

448,  473,  499,  501,  507, 
587,  618,  634,704,  715. 

Crambe,  544. 

Crassulaceae,  104,  194,  645, 
653,  661,  949. 

Crataegus,  108,  651. 

Craterospermum,  257. 

Cremocarp,  615. 

Crest,  6x8. 

Crinum,  98,  586,  618,  638. 

Critenchyma,  123. 

Crocus,  568,  580,  581,  583, 
872,875  (Fig.  423). 

Crown,  299. 

Crozophora,  644  (Fig.  453). 

Crucibulum,  71,  339  (Figs. 
55,  228,  229,  330). 

Cruciferx,  104,  494,  573, 
574,  578,  595,  599,  604, 
607,  616,  633,  634,  637, 
641,647,657  (Fig.  413). 

Cruciflorac,  646,  655,  657. 

Crustaceous  Lichens,  319. 

Cryptomeria,  537. 

Crystalloids,  49,  55,  389, 
673,  947,  948  (Fig.  48). 

Crystals,  53,  64, 84  (Fig.  53). 

Cucumis,  569, 925. 

Cucurbita,  22,  29,  33,  36, 
43,  58,  89,  495,  545,  554, 
634,  635,  637,  868,  935, 
952  (Figs.  34,  35,  74,  98, 

99,  368,  379,  444). 
Cucurbitaceae,  x  11,  217,  555, 

570,  587,  643,  654,  658, 

865,  924,  936,  949. 
Cunninghamia,  5 1 8, 5  27, 53  3. 
Cunninghamieae,  527. 
Cunonia,  xoi,  102. 
Cunoniaceae,  661. 
Cuphea,  579. 
Cupressineae,  209,  493,  507, 

526. 


Cupressus,509,5i6, 517, 527, 

532. 
Cupule,  348,  369,  540  (Figs. 

233,  251). 

Cupuliferac,  535,  587,  633, 
656. 

Curvature  of  concussion,787. 

Cuscuta,  217,  241,  634,  637, 
649,  721,  865. 

Cuscuteae,  658. 

Cuticle,  34,  98. 

Cuticularisation  of  the  cell- 
wall,  20,  33  (Fig.  37). 

Cutlerieae,  956. 

Cyanophyceae,  344,346,954. 

Cyatheaceae,  391,  435,  438, 

441. 
Cyathium,  647. 

Cycadeae,  93,  486,  488,  489, 

490,  491,   496,   497,  498, 
500,  501,  515,  519,   531, 

573,  950,  958. 
Cycas,   493,   499,   503,  531 

(Fig.  343). 
Cyclantheae,  631,  953. 
Cyclanthera,  541. 
Cyclic,  600,  608,  641,  657. 
Cyclomyces,  J36. 
Cydonia,  578. 
Cylindrocystis,  358. 
Cyme,  179,  597. 
Cymose  infloresence,  596. 
Cymose  umbel,  179,  596. 
Cynanchum,  598. 
Cynara,  733,  883,  893  (Fig. 

473). 
Cynaraceae,    93,    881,    883, 

886. 
Cynareae,  887,  891,  894. 
Cynoglossum,  54,  598. 
Cyperaceae,   538,  637,  631, 

953. 
Cyperus,  596  (Fig.  373). 
Cypripedium,  548,  557,  603. 
Cystocarp,  392. 
Cystococcus,  249,  339. 
Cystocoleus,  339. 
Cystolith,    36,   65,   68,   948 

(Fig.  53). 
Cystopteris,  430. 
Cystopus,335,375,377  (Figs. 

180, 181). 
Cystoseira,  383. 
Cytineae,  656. 
Cytisus,  599,  943. 

Dacrydium,  537. 
Dahlia,  36,63, 1x9, 166,  713, 
921,939  (Figs.  35,  26,  39, 

51,74). 
Daily  periodicity  of  growth, 

823. 

Dammara, 5 II, 513,519,  37. 

Danaea,  416. 
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^H                      Datura,  161,616. 

Dictyotez,  383,  956, 

Eleutheropetalae,  6s3,4||^l 

D.11ICUS,  +93- 

Dicyclic,  601. 

Eleutheropetalous,  539. 

Davalliei,  443. 

Didymium,  161  (Fig.  17)). 

Elentherophyllous,  539. 

Decussate,  tig,  198, 

Differentiation   of  cell-wall. 

Eleutherosepalous,  539. 

3'- 

Elodea,  750. 

Definite  inflorescence,  596. 

Embryo  of — 

Degradation  of  chlorophyll, 

Digitalis,  599,917- 

Dicotyledons,  634. 

47- 

Dilleniaceae,  136.  646,  653, 

Monocotyledons,  61 1. 

Degradation -products,  705. 

*57,  930, 

Embryo-sac,  486,  493,  49S, 

Dehiscent  fruits,  615. 

Dimorphism,  907. 

506,    5JO,   539,    576,  900, 

Delesseria,  189. 

Di<Ecious,  490,  500. 

959  (Figs.  397-401). 

Delphinium,  578,  579,  608. 

Dicecism,  905. 

Embryology  of^ 

Dentaria,  640. 

Dion,  50). 

Angiospenns,  587.  959- 

Deposits  in  the  cell-wall,  16. 

010013,769,894,963. 

Conifer*,  siS(Figi.[S4, 

Derivative  hybrid,  919. 

DioscorcK,  633,  951. 

355). 

Dermatogen,  147,  500,  590, 

Diosmei,  660. 

Cycadea^  506. 

59'.  593,  951   (Figs.  114, 

Diospyrinei,  659. 

Dicotyledons,  59<HFip. 

III,  115)- 

Diplostemonous,  600. 

403-405). 

Descent,  Theory  of,  940. 

Dipsacacex,  658. 

Equiselum,    395    (Fif. 

Desmanthus,  B8j. 

Dipterocarpeie,  6«o. 

177)- 

Desmidiei,  ijj,  358,  j6o. 

Directions  of  growth,  loi, 

Fems,  435  (Figs.  »,6- 

106. 

298  )- 

Dcutzia,  j6. 

Discomycetes,  308. 

Gnetacei,  958. 

Development  of  Sexuality, 

Discophora,  66,, 

Hepatiac,35i,5S}.js5, 

90t. 

3*o>  9S7  (Figs.  3JJ, 

Diurnal  and  nocturnal  posi- 

2J8, 140,  J46). 

bLTs  of  a  branch- system, 

tions  of  organs,  881. 

Isoetes,  47  ». 

176. 

Divergence,  Angle  of,  188. 

Monocotyledons,    stf 

Diageotrnpism,  854. 

Dorsiventi^,  854,  954. 

(Figs.  40»,  4(.4>. 

Diagonal  plane,  600. 

DorBtenia,  231,656. 

Mosses,  J75.  9ST  tfip- 

Diagram  of  Shoot,  188,189, 

Doubling  of  the  flower,  541. 

"57.  »64)- 

191,  19J,    19J,    194,    196 

Draba,  605, 

Rhizocarpei,  ,,7  (Fip. 

(Figs.  146,  14LI,  i49i  1501 

Dracxoa,  117,  128,63,,  639 

15T,  15:<, '53). 

(Fig.  .04). 

311,  liS-J'S). 

Diagrams,  Floral,  601  (Figs, 

Draparnaldia,  381. 

SelagineUa,    471   (Fip. 

147.  406-4M)- 

Dried  substance  of  plants, 

31'.  33>)- 

Development    of  Varieties, 

695. 

Embryonal  tubes,  s»>. 

938. 

Drimys,  651. 

Emergences,  161. 

Diaheliotropism,  834. 

Drosera,  161,  597,894. 

Empetracex,  66j. 

DialypelalsE,  659, 

Drupe,  616. 

Empetrum,  570, 

Diandra:,  658. 

Dryadei,  j»i,66». 

Empirical  diagram,  6ot. 

Dianthus,  540,  917- 

Dudresnaya,  192. 

Empusa,  177. 

Diastase,  70S. 

Dwarf  males,  279,  280,  899 

Emulsin,  708. 

Diatomacex,  47,   1441    151. 

(Figs.  ,63,  .83). 

Enantioblasti,  615,  »ji. 

:6o,  9s6. 

Encephalartos,  501. 

Diatomine,  360. 

EbenacejE,  659. 

Endocarp,  594.615. 

Diatoms,  jS,  160, 

Echeveria,  ,97.597. 

Endocarpon,  3*9, 

Dicentra,  604. 

Echium,  598,  614. 

Endogenous  fomutioos.  1*1. 

Dichasium,    179,  597    (Fig. 

Ectocarpeie,  283. 

'70,  J59.  400- 

■J5)- 

Ectoplasm,  40. 

EndophvUum,  ijo,u'. 

Dicliogamy,  906. 

Egg-apparatus,  580. 

Endoplasm,  40. 

Dichotomef,  39:,  460. 

Klxagnacez,  66a. 

EndosnioUc  tanx,  ijt. 

Dichotomy,  169,    177,   178, 

Elaeagnus,  559  (Fig.  384). 

Endosperm,   47»,  4**.  #• 

460  (Figs.  133,  ii4.   '37, 

Elaeis,  54. 

495,    497,   49*.   S«*>  »"■ 

,.."**^- 

Elaphomyces,3i5. 

5*9,    585.    618,  •iVPfc 

Diclmous,  490,  500,  907. 

Elasticity,  779.  784. 

900  (Figs.  114,  J3I,  lA 

Dicotyiedons,    13,    14,    119 

Elater,  23,    344,    345,   35°. 

J48,    J54,    JS3.  ««,  *^ 

'53,  486.  498,   555,    590, 

35a,  403,  404   (Figs.  iB, 

^1'9.  454,  4iSj- 

6ii. 

Dictamnus,  9s,  175,  563, 601, 

336,  338,  J40  ill,  mi, 
386). 

Endospore,j2,j44,49fc4ii. 
437- 

605,8,6  {Figs.76,  77,13,, 

Elatlnex,  663. 

Endostome,  570. 

388,389,4.4,485). 

Electricity,  7  68,  963. 

Endothecium,  3751  Si*' 

Elementary  constituents  of 

Energy  of  growth,  •!'. 

DJL-tyota,  177  (Fig.  133). 

the  food  of  plants,  695. 
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Entomophthorez,  277 
Epacrideae,  644,   659   (Fig. 

454). 
Epen,  131. 

Epenchyma,  12 1. 
Ephebe,  321  (Fig.  216). 
Ephedra,  528,  530,  651. 
Epibasal  cell,  351,  395,  426, 

447,473- 
Epicalyx,  540. 

Epicarp,  594»6i5. 

Epidermal  tissue,  79>  94* 

Epidermis,  97  (Figs.  37,  79- 

89). 

Epigynac,  658. 

Epigynous,  559. 

Epilobium,  601  (Fig.  380). 

Epimedium,  570,  646  (Fig. 

396). 
Epinasty,  857. 
Epipactis,   913    (Figs.   396, 

493). 
Epiphragm,    341,  383  (Fig. 

273). 
Epiphyllum,  538. 

Epipogium,  164,   620,   633, 

697,721. 
Epispore,  31,  444,  446,  458, 

556  (Figs.    33,  310,  311, 

314,  315,  324). 
Epistrophe,  750. 

Equisetacex,  142,  225,  385, 

390,  392. 
Equisetinez,  390. 
Equlsetum,  13,  36,  143,  173, 

393   (Figs.    10,    III,   128, 

274-286). 
Eranthis,  540. 
Ergot,  316  (Fig.  209). 
Ericaceae,  601, 644, 659  (Fig. 

454)- 
Eriocauloneae,  632. 
Erodium,  644,  940. 
Eryngium,  559  (Fig.  383). 
Erysiphe,  311  (Fig.  207). 
Erythrophyll,  767. 
Erythroxylacese,  660. 
Escallonia,  570. 
Escallonieae,  661. 
Etiolation,  754. 
Etiolin,  743. 
Eucalyptus,  640,  949. 
Eucyclac,  655,  659. 
Eucyclic,  601. 
Eudorina,  278. 
Eugenia,  652. 
Euonymus,  570,  651. 
Euphorbia,  85,  86,  179,  189, 

597,   618,   647   (Figs.  74, 

148). 
Euphorbiaceae,  86,  644,661. 
Euphorbieae,  661. 
Eupodium,  419. 
Eurotiaae,  312. 


Eurotium,  312  (Fig.  ao8). 
Eusporangiata,  388. 
Evemia,  329. 
Exalbuminous,  587. 
Excipulum,   323,  324   (Fig. 

218). 
Exobasidium,  336. 
Exogenous  formations,  154, 

170. 
Exospore,  32,  344,  404,  421, 

438. 
Exostome,  570. 
Extensibility,  779, 784. 
External  sheath,  420. 
Extine,   32,  505,  514,  553, 

555(Figs.  35,  36,350,351, 
381). 
Extra  -  axillary     branching, 

175,  639. 
Extrorse,  557. 

Fagus,  584. 

False  dichotomy,  179  (Fig. 

135)- 
False  tissue,  71. 

Fascicular  cambium,  1 30. 

Fascicular  tissue,  79. 

Fascicular  xylem,  1 30. 

Female    prothatlium,    444, 

470. 
Female    reproductive    cell, 

224,  897. 
Ferments,    organised,    348, 

S49. 
Ferments,  unorganised,  60, 

708. 
Ferns,  421. 
Fertilisation,  224,  233,  267, 

495,  523,  582,  897. 
Festuca,  542. 
Fibrovascular  bundle  of — 
Dicotyledons,  649  (Figs. 

93,  95). 
Equisetum,  407. 
Ferns,    439   (Figs.  94, 

308). 
Gymnosperms,  530. 
Ligulatae,  482. 
Lycopodiaceae,  468. 
Marattiaceae,  420. 
Monocotyledons,      629 

(Fig.  92). 

Ophioglosseae,  415. 

Phanerogams,  496. 

Rhizocarpeae,  459. 

Fibrovascular    bundles,    79, 

108,  387,  949. 
Ficaria,  577. 
Ficus,  36,  68,  85,  98,   220 

(Figs.  53,  159). 
Fig,  220,594,614. 

Filament,  491,  541. 

Filices,  229,  391,  421. 

Filicineae,  390, 409. 


Filiform  apparatus,  580, 58a, 

959. 
Filobacteria,  249. 

Fissidens,  198,  364,  366. 

Flexibility,  779. 

Flexibility    of     intemodes, 

785. 
Float,  395. 
Floral  diagram,  60  r. 
Floral    formulae,    606,  625, 

642. 
Florideae,  51,  238,  244,  288, 

898. 
Flower,  490,  538,  599,  625, 

641. 
Flowers  of  tan,  26a. 
Fluorescence  of  chlorophyll, 

760. 
Fluorine,  695. 
Foliaceous  Lichens,  3 19  (Fig. 

211). 
Foliage-leaves,  214. 
Foliose  Hepaticae,  347. 
Follicle,  615. 
Fontinalis,    153,    195,    199, 

372  (Figs.  116,  267). 
Food-materials,  696. 
Foot,  344,  351,  387,  395, 426, 

448,  472,  473  (Figs.  238, 

264,  265,  296,  313,  314). 
Foramen,  492. 
Formative  materials,  705. 
Fossil  Equisetaceae,  407. 
Fossil  Lycopodiaceae,  484. 
Fourcroya,  557,  568. 
Four-fold  pollen-grains,  557. 
Fovea,  475  (Fig.  334). 
Foveola,  475. 
Fovilla,  556. 
Fragaria,  568,  578. 
Fragmentation,  946. 
Francoaceae,  661. 
Frangulineae,  660. 
Frankeniaceae,  659. 
Fraxinus,  652. 
Free  cell-formation,  10,  945. 
Freezing,  effects  of,  731. 
Freuela,  517,  527. 
Fritillaria,    192,    621,    677 

(Figs.  151,  421). 
Fruit,  495,  593,  614. 
Frullania,  347,  359,  3^2. 
Fruticose  lichens,  319. 
Fucaceae,  3,  281,  956. 
Fuchsia,  572. 
Fucoideae,  244.  281,  955. 
Fucoxanthine,  766. 
Fucus,  3,  235,  a8i,  897, 905, 

915  (Figs.  2,  184,  185). 
Fumaria,  613. 
Fumariaceae,  604,  646,  657 

(Fig.  411). 
Funaria,  47,   97,  362,   367, 

368,370,371,373,381,915, 
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936  (Figs.45.8a,  347.^51. 

Gleiehenia,  431. 

Guard-cens  of  stomsl^iiPV 

2S4i   35^   »57i  i66,  a68- 

loj  (Figs.  61-65,  »*-*f>-      ' 

Globoids,  52  (Fig.  48). 

Gum,  36,  93,  705. 

Fundamcntal  Itssue,  79,  130. 

Globularia,  64a. 

Fungi,  227,241,  697,956. 

Globulariacer,  638. 

GutUfen,  660. 

Funiculus,  492,570. 

Globule,  298  (Figs.  197.  198, 

Gymnadenia,  578. 

FunVia,i5,a3,5si,  S7a,58i. 

Gymnoascus,  J07,  jo8. 

595  (Figs.  12,  19,  J75,  J76, 

Gymnocarpous,  306, 

JSB.  399)- 

GlceocystU,  248. 

Gymnocarpous  lichefu,  323. 

Glceolhece,  347. 

Gymnogramme,  411. 

Gagea,  495,  598. 

Gloxinia,  584. 

Gymnospcnns, 497,  498,534, 

Glucose,  712- 

897. 

Glume,  631. 

GymnosporanKia,  331,  jjj. 

Glumifiorse,  631, 

Gymnostachys,      616     iFi;. 

Ganiosepaious,  i»!,  5J9. 

Glyptostrobus,  527. 

433}. 

Gnridella,  608. 

Gnetacei,  497, 498, 500, 527, 

Gymnostomous,  381. 

Gases,  muvements  of,  691. 

95S- 

Gymnostomutn,  383. 

GasteromyMtes,7i, 307,338. 

Gnetum,  527,  578,  959. 

Gynxceum,  490,   557,  *»T. 

Gelatinous  lichens,  310. 

Gomphrena,  580. 

64:  (Figs.  586,387)- 

GeliOium,  289. 

Gonidium,  213, 139,  318. 

Gynandne,  633. 

Gemmsc,  173,  223,  342,  348, 

Gonium,  353. 

Gynobasic    style,    56],  s« 

J69,  4»3  (Figs.  334.351)- 

Goodeniacea:,  659. 

(Figs.  389,  390). 

General  conditions  of  Plant 

Graminez,  631  IFig.  409). 

Life,  72s. 

Grand    period    of    growth. 

37..  388),         ' 

Generating  tissue,  82, 

817- 

Gynostcmium,  547,  t)7.*Ji 

Generations,  Alternation  of. 

Granulose,  56,  60. 

(Figs.  37»,  492). 

»J3>  »33.   34=.   385,   486, 

Graphide*,  329. 

488,  899. 

Graphis,  3  [9. 

Genetic  spiral,  190. 

Grass,  flower  of,  603. 

Ha^matococcus,  954. 

GentianaccEE,  658. 

Grasses,  embryo  of,  6:8. 

Hxmodoracez,  6j».                   1 

Genus,  927. 

Grateloupia,  293. 

Hairs,  99.    ISO.    ■«<>  (Hb^ 

Genus-;  lybrid,  915, 

Gravitation,  action  of,  770. 

'SM 

Gco^lossum,  311, 

819  (Fig.  48')- 

H»kea,  t24.65a.            ^H 

Grossulariacex,  661. 

Halidrys,  1S2.                  ^H 

plants,  943. 

Growing   point,   ijS    (Figs. 
.08-114). 

Haloragide*,  662.            ■■ 

Geotropism,  nejfative,  839. 

Halynienia,  av*-                          ' 

pu!iitive,  839  (Figs.  482, 

Growth— 

Haustoria,   375,  Sii  jTip. 

484I. 

action  of  electricity  on, 

175, '76). 

transverse,  854. 

963. 

Heat— 

Geraniacei,  660. 

action  of  gravilation  on, 

aciionof,  75>,M4. 

Germination,  715,  728,  731. 

770,   839  (Figs.  477, 

conductioit  of,  725. 

Germination  of  seeds,  501, 

production  of,  725. 

507,  619,  635  (Figs.   346, 

action  of  light  on,  75', 

radiation  01,715. 

419.  435.  436)- 

833,9^3. 

Heat -expansion,  CodKciati      1 

Germination  of  spores,  25B, 

action    of   temperature 

of,  727.                                   ' 

259,    36a,    26a,    293,    3J3, 

on,  730,  828. 

Heating    appjiratus  for  tk       | 

346.   36'.    393.  4"6.  4ai. 

causes  of,  775. 

microscope,736(Fig.47t)-      | 

442,    461,   469,    51S,    S2I. 

directions  of,  302. 

Hebenstreitia,  648. 

580,  582. 

in  length,  815. 

Hedera,  651. 

Gesnerace*,  658. 

in  length  of  the  root  and 

HedTchiuni,  625  (Fig.4M;, 

Geum,  33  1,579  (Fig.  i6i)- 

stem,  137. 

Heliantbemum,  577.  597- 

Ginkgo,  510,  578, 

in  thickness  of  the  cell- 

Helianthus,  567  (Fig.  j«H. 

Glabrous,  99. 

wall,  19.  3>. 

Helicoidcyine,i8*,597(f*. 

Gladiolus,  555. 

in  thickness  of  the  root, 

136). 

Glands,  compound,  91  (Fig. 

"7.  "33- 

Helicoid      dichotcHBT.    rl 

76). 

in  thickness  of  the  stem 

(Fig.  tJ4). 

simple,  84. 

and  root,  1 25. 

Heliolropism,  852. 

Glandular    hairs,    loi,    161 

in  thickness  of  the  stem 

negative,  756,  Ijj. 

(Figs.  77.  359)- 

of     monocotyledons. 

positiTC.  75*,  »3J- 

Glans,  615. 

137. 

Glaucium,  jSS. 

mechanics  of,  773. 

Heliotrc.pium,59».' 

Gleba,  307,  341  (Fig.  331). 

of  starch-grains,  57. 

Helleborus,495. 

Gleditschia,  Ji8,  639,  652, 

periodicity  of,  B13. 

Hetobiz,  630. 

1 

935- 

G  ruin  ales,  660. 

Helvella,  j...                         , 

Hemerocallis,  597,  598. 
Heinic7cltc,  600,  641. 
Hemileia,  956. 
Hepatici,  545,  J46. 
Heppia,  }i8. 

Heraclcum,  610  (Fig.  415). 
Hermaphrodite,  490. 
.   Herminmm,  ji8(Fig.  158). 
Herpothamnion,    191    (Fig. 

1 89). 
Hespendex.  660. 
Hespcridium,  616. 
Heterocyst,  147. 
HeterceciBin,  jji. 
Ueterome rolls,  601. 
Keteromerous  lichens,  jio. 
Hctcrosporez,  389. 
Heterostylism,  907, 
Hibiscus,  6t6. 
Hieraclum,  916. 
Wildtnbraiidtia,  189. 
Hilum,  491,  570,618. 
Himanthalia,  181. 
HippocaslanejE,     644,     660 

(FiK.  455)- 
JiippocrateaceDc,  660. 
Hippuridez,  661. 
Hippuris,  isS>S17.649(Fig». 

119,  j6o). 
Hirtoiogjr  of— 

Dicotyledons,  649. 

Filices,  4}S. 

Gymnosperms,  530. 

Ligulatz,  481. 

Lycopodiacez,  467. 

Marattiaccx,  410. 

Monocotytedons,  639. 

Ophioglossacei,  415. 

Phanerogams,  49ft. 

Rhizocarpcar,  459. 
Holargidium,  605. 
Holly,  34,  JS  (Fig.  n). 
Hollyhock,   43,    loi    (Figs. 

4a,  81). 
Homoiomcrous  lichens,  330. 
Hook -climbers,  96a. 
Hop,  86],  939. 
HormogoTiia,  954. 
Hoya,  aj,  85,  668  (Figs.  30, 

466). 
Humiriacez,  660. 
Hyaclnthus,  77(Figs.6i-64). 
Hybrid,  914. 
Hybridisation,  914. 
Hydnora,  576. 
Hydoorez,  656. 
Hydnum,  jj6. 
Hydrangea,  65a. 
Hydrangcx,  661. 
H>drilla,  630. 
Hydrillei,63T. 
Hydrocharidez,  615,  6]t. 
Hydrocharis,  6a4,  636. 
Hydrodictyex,  144,  is5- 


INDET. 

HydrodieCyon,  3;6. 
Hydrogen,  695,  697. 
HydropeltiJine:e,  655,  657. 
Hydrophyllacea;,  S58. 
Hydrcjplpon,  6S4. 
Hydrophyllear,      539      (Fig. 

483). 
Hydrotropisin,  84;. 
Hymenium,  306  (Figs.  105, 

atS,  319,  337). 
Hymenomycetes,  336. 
Hymenophyllacez,  431,  441. 
Hymenophyllum,  433. 
Hyoscyamus,  598. 
}!ypec<)uni.  ^04. 
Hypericincjr,  544,660. 
Hypericum,  545,  603  (Figs. 

367,  408). 
HyphK,  84,  307  (Figs.  55, 

305.  "M-»t7.  a35,  319). 
Hyphal  tissue,  84. 
Hypobasal    celt,    3s  t,    395, 

4)6,447,  471. 
Hypochlorin,  710. 
Hypocotylcdonary  axis,  507, 

Hypodenna,  95,98,133  (Fig. 

Hypodermix,  335. 
Hypoglossum,  389. 
Hypogynx,  658. 
Hypogynous,  559. 
Hyponasty,  857- 
Hypophysis,  589  (Figs.  40a- 

405)- 
Hypothallus,  333. 
Hypothecium,  334. 
Hypsopbyllary   leaves,  314, 


Iberis,  649. 

Ice,  Formation  of,  731  (Fig. 

473). 
Idioblast,  84,91. 
Iliicium,  615. 
Imbibition,  790. 
Impatiens,  555,637. 
I  ncomhiistibU'    deposits     in 

cell-wall,  j6. 
Indefinite  inflorescence,  595. 
Indebiscent  fruits,  615, 616. 
Indusium,    419,    435,    455, 

575  (Figs.  30J,  J04). 
Inferior  ovary,   566   (Figs. 

595.  594)- 
Inflorescence.  490,  495,  594. 
Innovation,  185   343. 
Insect -agency  in  pollination, 

494,  906  (Kit's.  488-493). 
Insertion  of  leaves,  155. 
Integument,  493,  498,  S70, 

575  (Figs.  397,  398f. 
Intercalary  growth  of  cell- 
wall,  13. 
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Intercalary  vegetative  zone, 

336,  816. 
Intercellular  spaces,  75,  76, 

93,  98  (Figs.  58-66,  78). 
Intercellular  substance,  73, 

76.  119. 
Interlascicular  cambiu  m,  1 30. 
Interfascicular  phloem,  tjo. 
Interfascicular  lylem,  130. 
Intermediate  cells,  119,  651. 
Intermedi.itc  tissue,  133, 
Interaodes  ij6. 
Interposed  members,  601. 
Inline,  33,   505,   514,  553, 

555  (Figs.  345,  351,  380, 

38.). 
Intr.ipetiolar  buds,  639. 
Introrse,  557. 

Intu3siisception,  39,  58,  666. 
Inulin,  63,707  (Fig.  51), 
Involucel,  596. 
Involucre,  54a,  596. 
Iodine,  695. 
Ipomxa,  J99. 

Iridei,635,  633  (Fig.  437). 
Iron,  696,  699. 
Irritability,  865,878. 
Isatis,  i75(''ig-  'ja)- 
Iso^tege,  389,  393,  460. 
Isoetes,  I73>  "Ba,  115,  j88, 

468,  958  (Figs.  138,  339, 

Jjo.  355,  334). 
Isocarpez,  655,659, 
Isomerous,  601. 
Isosporez,  389. 
Isostemonous,  60a. 
'VJ-,  78,  837,  935,  938  (Fig. 

JasminiaceK,  658. 
Jasmin um,  651. 
Jerusalem    artichoke,    43, 
63. 

Juglandex,  663. 
uglans,  6,3. 
iulifiorx,  655. 
uncacez,  633. 
Juncaginese,  636,  6ji  (Fig. 

43  a). 
Jungermannia,  347,35«(Figs. 

344,  346). 
Jungermanniez,    343,    349, 
351,356- 

Juniperinex,  537. 
uniperus,    509,    511,    513, 

533  (Figs.  J49,  jss). 
lussieua,  935. 
Justicia,  555. 

Kalmia,  616. 
Karyokinesis,  17. 
Kauliussia,  416. 
Kenenchycna,  83, 
Kerria,  651, 
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INDEX. 

^^^ 

^^1               Kitaibelia,  n". 

Leycesteria,  644  (Jfig.  440). 

476,  480,  491  (Figs-^^H 

^^H               Klugia,  598. 

Liboeedrus,  509. 

3",  i»S,  J35)- 

^^H               Knight's  experiments  oo  the 

Libriform   Fibres,    35,    118 

Macrospore,   ji,   3B6,   3»9, 

^^H                     influence    of   graviUCion, 

(Fig.  97). 

44>i  455.    457.   4S<<  4T«. 

^^H                   85}' 

Lichens,  231,  141,  318. 

49".   497    (Pigs.   JJ,  110, 

LichJna,  328. 

3i»7  I'4.  33*.  JJ".  33*>- 

^^H                Labcllum,   567,  913    (Figs. 

Macrozamia,  503. 

^^^1                          J94, 

Lichno  xanthine,  766. 

Macrozoogonidia,  181. 

^^B                  Labiatz,  548,  579i  5^5,  «>!, 

Light- 

Magnesium,  51,  696.  699. 

^^H                      6;].  648,  6s8. 

action  of,  737. 

Magnolia,  549,  612,  6j2. 

^^H                  Labiatifloi-E,  6;B. 

chemical  action  of,  74). 

MagnoliaceiE,  600,  608,  641, 

^^H                Labium,  475  (Fig.  J34). 

mechanical    action    of, 

6S7. 

^^P                Laburnum,  eij. 

749.  Bj»- 

Mahemia,  579. 

^^                     Lamina  of  Leaf,  a  12,  640. 

LigniRcatlon  of  the  cell-wall, 

MahonU,541,88o(Fig.362). 

Laminariez,  aSj. 

:>o,34,7t>5. 

Maianthemum,  606. 

Lamium,  549,  578,  640  (Fig. 

Llgulatac,39J,46i,468. 

Maize  (Figs.  iSiit.  41,  y>. 

J7j|. 

Ligule,  s;a,   392,   475,  539, 

58,92,  117,  122-124). 

Larix.  509,  511. 

624  (Figs.  361,425). 

Maiachium,  563, 

Lateral  budding,  169  (Figs, 

Liliaceee,  584,  602,  606,628, 

Malaxis,  621. 

118-131). 

6j,(Fig.4o6). 

Male  Prothalliimi.  442. 

Lateral  plane,  600. 

Liliiflorx,  625,  631, 

Male  reproductive  celb,  ii*, 

Lateral  roots,  i66(Fig.iJ5). 

LiUum,  i»3,  623. 

897. 

Lateral  shoots,  i73> 

Limnanlhacex,  660. 

Malope,  540, 

Lathrsea,  50,  648. 

Linacex,  660. 

Malpighiacc^  660. 

Laticiferous   cells,    85,    961 

Linaria,  640. 

Malvacez,  661. 

(Figs.  69,  71). 

Lingula,  475  (Fig.  334). 

Manglesia.  547  (Fig.  j7o|. 

Laticiferous  vessels,  86,  705, 

Linnea,  579. 

Manubrium.  298  (Fig.  i»*t. 

712,948  (Fig.  73). 

LInum,  563. 

Marattia,64,  9j.  416. 

Latticed  cells,  89. 

Liriodendron,  65», 

Mar^ttiacex,  391,  416,  Ui. 

LauTBCez,  643. 

Lithium,  695. 

Marcbantia,  33. 78. 34S,  ty). 

Laurineae,  657. 

Lithocy5ts,  84. 

356,963  (Figs.  i8.6j,)», 

Leaf,  150,  153,  157,  1B7, 

Lithospermum,  59B. 

233-236,341-343). 

Loasaceic,  659. 

Marchantia,  stomau  a,  ih 

Ferns,  430. 

Lobelia,642(Fig.  440- 

T  06, 948  ( Figs.  65, 89, 133). 

Leaf-bearing  axes,  153. 

Lobeliacea:,  86.  615,658. 

Marehantieai:,  S43,J5i.3i5- 

Leaf-blade,  212,640. 

Loculicidal  dehiscence,  616. 

Marcgraviacesr.  660. 

Leaf-branching,  i8a. 

I.odicule,  538,  627. 

Marsllia,  162,  184,  44;,  4«'- 

Leaf-forms,  s  1 1 . 

Loganiacei,  658. 

447.    4S1.    456.    4i9.  **' 

Leaf-sheath,  396. 

Lomentum,  615. 

(Figs,  ijo,   III,  141.  !■». 

Leaf-spines,  215. 

Lonicera,   640,     642     (Fig. 

3'4.  3"5,  JIT,  3lt.  J'S,'- 

Leaf-stalk,  i[],  640. 

440). 

Marsiliacez,  391,460. 

Leaf-tendrils,  2(4.  865. 

Loranthacei,  576,  585,  599, 

Mains,  64S. 

Leaf-trace,  155,  496. 

663,  959. 

Mechanics  of  growth,  7J3- 

Leaf-veins,  213. 

Loranthus,  588. 

Mechanism  of— 

Leaflet,  2 1 2. 

Lunularia,  348,  355. 

heliotropism,  837.              1 

Legume,  6m. 

Lupinus,  53,  718  (Fig.  47). 

geolropbm,    85J  (f<fr 

Legumin,  719. 

Luzula,  577. 

482. 

Leguminosi,  63],  71S, 

L)'chnis,536,  539(Fig.  361). 

movetnents,  887. 

Lejolisia..8.,29,  (l--ig.i9o). 

Lycogala,  262. 

Median  pUne,  i8S,6oo.            ' 

Leinaneacez,  289. 

Lycopodiacei,  184,  385,  39*, 

Median  wall,  4^6, 

Lemna,  164,  6>J,  6)6,  628. 

461,484,  9SJ- 

Medullary    rays    .20.   .:*       1 

Lemnacez,  630. 

Lycopodiea;,  1S4,  389,  393, 

131.  531.649  (f«-  'oi"-        1 

460. 

MedulUry  sheath,  l[0,  55:, 

Lentibulariaceae,  659, 

Lycopodinex,  460. 

650  (Fig.  los).                        1 

Lenticeis,  108. 

Lyeopodium,   72,   j88,   389, 

Megacarpaea.  605.                    ' 

Lepidium,  604. 

461,  466,  315  (Figs.  336- 

MegacUnium,  88 1,           ^^1 

Lepidodendron,  484. 

3^8). 

Megalospora,  325,        ^^H 

Ltpidoslrobus,  485. 

Lygodium,    317,   4J1,   435, 

Melaleuca,  651.           ^H 

Leptogium,  328  {Fig.  215). 

862. 

Melampsora,  J31.        ^^H 

Leptospor.mgiata,  j88. 

Lysimachia,  s79.  ^Zi- 

Melampynmi,  648,      ^^H 

Lessonia,  383. 

Lythrarieae,  663. 

Melastonwcnt,  6«i: 

Leucin,  7'8. 

Mcliac«9c  66a. 

Leiicojum,  628. 

Macrocystis,  283. 

MelilottH,  4,j. 

Levisticum,  183  (Fig.  140). 

Maerosporaogium,  453,  459, 

Melobesiaceae,  290. 
Members,  149. 
Menispermacexy   643,    653, 

657  (Fig.  449). 
Mentha,  638. 
Menyanthes,  16 r,  595. 
Mericarp,  614,  615. 
Merismopedia,  247,  954. 
Meristem,  80,  137. 
Mertensia,  431. 
Mesembryanthemeae,    653, 

662. 
"Mesocarp,  594,  615. 
Mesocarpex,  257. 
Mesocarpus,  257. 
Mesophyll,  213. 
Mesotaenium,  258. 
Metamorphosis — 
chemical,  708. 
of  organs,  i49>i5i>934« 
Metaplasm,  37,  40. 
Metastasis,  703. 
Metzgeria,i40,i8i,347,  356, 

952  (Figs.  109,  no,  137, 

232). 
Micella,  19,  664. 
Micellar  aggregate,  664. 
Michauxia,  642,  646. 
Micranthx,  631. 
Microcachrys,  527. 
Micropyle,   492,  570  (Figs. 

352,  397,  400). 
Microsomata,  18,  947. 
Microsporangium,  453,  455, 

459,  475,  476,  479  (Figs. 

309,    319-521,   325,    334, 

335). 
Microspore,  386,  389,  442, 

469,  49»,  497  (Figs.  309, 

310,329,  331). 
Microzoogonidia,  256,  281. 
Mid-rib,  213. 
Middle  (central)  lamella,  25, 

34,  72  (Figs.  24,  32,  38, 

57). 
Mignonette,  187  (Fig.  145). 

Mimosa,  882,  888. 
Mimoseae,  550,  557, 662, 879. 
Mirabilis,  538,  653. 
Mistletoe,  634,  837. 
Mnium,  342,  363. 
Molecular  forces,  663. 
Momordica,  940. 
Monocarpellary,  560. 
Monocarpic,  594. 
Monocarpous,  560. 
Monochlamydeae,  655,  656. 
Monocleac,  352,  354. 
Monocotyledons,  498, 618. 
Monocyclic,  601. 
Moncecious,  490,  900. 
Monoecism,  905. 
Monopodial      inflorescencei 

595. 


INDEX. 

Monopo^lum,  177  (Figs.  119, 

123,  132). 
Monosymmetrical,  204,  611. 
Monotropa,  214,    241,   577, 
578,  584,  634,  649,  697, 
721. 
Monotropeae,  659. 
Monsonia,  644. 
Monsterinez,  84  (Fig.  70). 
Moreae,  656. 
Morchella,  311. 
Morel,  311. 
Mosses,  342. 
Mosses  (true),  381. 
Mougeotia,  258. 
Movement — 

action  of  light  on,  756, 

885. 
ciliary,  4,  232,  240,751. 
dependent  on   oxygen, 

722,  886. 
influence  of  temperature 

on,  729,  884. 
of  chlorophyll  granules, 

750. 
of  protoplasm,  38,  40, 

261,  730,  749,  769. 
of  water,  674, 
Movements — 
induced,  878. 
of  gases,  691. 
of  nutation,   855,   857, 

862,  866. 
of  nutation,  influence  of 
light  and  temperature 
on,  871. 
periodic,  878. 
periodic,    influence    of 
light  on,  882. 
Mucilage,  conversion  of  the 
cell-wall  into,ao,  3  3,35,705. 
Mucor,  265,  266. 
Mucorini,  265,  267. 
Miihlenbeckia,  651. 
Mulberry,  594,  614. 
Multilateral  structure,  205. 
Musa,  555,  621. 
Musaceae,625,632(Fig.  428). 
Muscari,  174  (Fig,  130). 
Musci,  345,  361. 
Muscineae,  342. 
Mushroom,  307,  336  (Figs. 

225-227). 
Mycelium,    226,    305,    307 
(Figs.  174,  175,  180,  181, 
204,  208,  225). 
Myosotis,  598. 
Myosurus,  561,  578. 
Myricaceae,  657. 
Myriophyllum,  49,  171. 
Myristica,  492,  570,  587. 
Myristicaceae,  657. 
Myrosin,  708. 
Myrsinaceae,  570,  659. 
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Myrtaceae,  662. 
Myrtiflorae,  662. 
Myxoamcebae,io,  39, 252, 26  ly 

955  (Fig.  173)- 
Myxomycetes,  10,  41,   244, 

261,  945. 

Naiadeae,  573,  6 r 8,  630. 
Naias,  491, 541, 557,5^5, 5^6, 

573,575,  627. 
Nardus,  603  (Fig.  409). 
Nasturtium,  930. 
Natural  Selection,  929. 
Natural  System,  942. 
Nectar,  494,  569. 
Nectary,  494,  569. 
Negative  geotropism,  839. 
Negative  heliotropism,  756, 

833. 
Nelumbiaceae,  641, 657. 
Nemalieae,  289,  290. 
Nemalion,    238   (Figs.   164, 

188). 
Neottia,  168,  214,  697,  721, 

935. 
Nepentheae,  656. 

Nepenthes,  640,    677,  688, 

934. 
Nephrolepis,  428,  431,  433. 

Nerium,  539,  652. 

Nickel,  695. 

Nicotiana,  494. 

Nidularieae,  339. 

Nigella,  542. 

Niphobolus,  429,  430. 

Nitella,  17,  49,  298, 300,  302, 

905  (Figs.  14,  198-202). 
Nitophyllum,  290. 
Nitric  acid,  698. 
Nitrogen,  691, 696,  698. 
Node,  156. 
Nostoc,  247. 
Nostocaceae,  247,  328. 
Nothoscordum,  593. 
Nucellus,  487, 497  (Figs.  348, 

349,   352,   354,   355,   383, 

391,  397,398). 
Nuclear  disc,  18,  (Fig.  10). 
Nuclein,  947. 
Nucleoli,  38,  44. 
Nucleus,  2,  38,  44, 947. 

division  of,  17. 
Nucule,  299. 
Nuphar,  575,  586,  617,  648 

(Fig.  68). 
Nut,  615. 

Nutation,  855  (Fig.  485). 
Nutmeg,  587. 
Nutrition,  775. 
Nyctagineae,  137,  653,  661, 

950. 
Nyctitropic,  873. 
Nymphaca,    538,    549,    5^6, 

612,  648. 
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INDEX. 

■^^ 

^^^B                 Kymphxaccx,  536,  586,  6oo, 

Orthotropic,  854. 

Parthenogenesis,    a7'^SIff 

^^B                      ej3,           654,  657. 

Onhotropous,  492,  570. 

90a.                                       ' 

Oscillatorie*,  246,  J47. 

Passiflora,  536,865,870. 

^^H                             614. 

Osmunda,  4^3,  435- 

Passifloracer,  659. 

Osmundaeeae,  391,  410,  437, 

Pastinaca,  183  (Fig.  140). 

^^H                 Ochnacex,  660. 

440. 

Paullinia,  653. 

^^H                   Ochrolechia,  326. 

Ouvimndra,  625. 

Pecti  naceous  substin  ccs,7o6. 

^^^1                 Octaitierous.  6^1. 

Ovary,  493,  497,  55B  (Figs. 

Pediastrum,   70,    356  (Figv 

^^H                 Octants, 

382^3951. 

54,  .69)- 

Ovule,   4B7,   491,   497,  498, 

Pedicularis,  588,  64S. 

^^H                   CEdogonium,  9,  21,  3]s,  179, 

570  (Figs.   343,  347- 

Peduncle,  491. 

^^H                       897,   945    (Figs.   17,   16}, 

349,  397.  398.  400). 

Peganum,  610,  644. 

^^B 

development  of,  in  An- 

Peissomelia,  289.                       | 

^^^H                   (Enothereic,  66a. 

Fellia,  J5>,   160,   jg^M^ 

^^^1                   Oidium, 

development  of,  in  Co- 

945-                          ^^H 

^^H                 Oil,  53,  91,  706. 715. 

nifen,  510. 

Pettigen,  319.           ^^^H 

^^M                 Qleaccx,  64!,  658  (Fig.  uS). 

development  of,  in  Gne- 

Pelvetia.                     ^^M 

^^M                 Olfersia,  4]6. 

taceac,  519. 

Penicillium.  >j6,  10*1^^^ 

^^^1                 Oniphalari[i,  31B. 

Oxalic  acid,  699. 

Penlamerous,  64r.                     ' 

^^^H                 Oufiphalndes,  598. 

Oxalidex,  660,  879. 

Peperotuia,  579. 

^^H                   Onagrariez,  sjs. 

Oxal!s.8B2,  Sgr. 

Perianth,  490,  538,  558. 

^^^H                 Onopordon,  640. 

Oxygen,  69",  696,  69B. 

Periblem,  147, 163,  500,951 

^^^^1                  Oocardiiim,  24.9. 

Oxy-salts,  698. 

(Fig.  114). 

^^H                OoBonium,  j,  lu.  aft?,  »7i, 

Ozotballia,  282. 

^^m           373.  m>  381  (Figs.  163, 

(Figs.  96,  to6,  ■14,115). 

^^B^                       177.  179.  t8i,  1S3,  185)- 

Pionia,  614. 

Pericarp,  594,615. 

Oophore,  ajj,  341,  385,411, 

Palesc,  150,435,  60a,  63'- 

Perichactium,  343.  jjt. 

4S3. 

Paliurus,  599. 

Periderm,  95,  106. 

Oosphere,  224,  234, 167, 350, 

Pallisade  -  parenchyma,    B4, 

Peridium,3o6,33j,j,Q(Fi^ 

355.    373.    415,    446,   1H6, 

53J.  735- 

nt). 

51J,  580,  897   (Figs-   163, 

Palmacest,  634,  631. 

Perigyni.  66t. 

177,    179,    '81,    183,   185, 

Palmella,  248. 

336,   14°.   356.   395.   31*1 

Palmeliacese,  46,  J44,   348, 

336). 

33  ">  J5-I.  355,  399)- 

339. 

Pcrigynous,  559. 

Oospore,  aa4,  »34.  343.  47'. 

PaluiSj  610,  623,  629,  938. 

Periodic  moveiDenbofcr- 

585. 

Pandanacex,  031. 

gans,  878- 

Oosporex,  344,  367. 

Pandorina,   234,   254   (Figs. 

Periodicity    of    grwrtb   b 

Opegrapha,  329. 

162,  167). 

length,  817,  831. 

Open  bundles,  650. 

PandorineiE,  344,  353. 

Periodicity  of  tesocn,  k<. 

Opening     and     closng    of 

Panicle,  596. 

Perisperm,  492,  586. 

flowere,  872. 

Panicled  inflorescences,  596. 

Peristome,    3B1    (Figs.  jM. 

Operculum,  345,  jBi    (Fig. 

Paimaria,  328. 

267,  37  3). 

166). 

Papain,  708. 

Perithecium,  )o8,  ji»,  i'i. 

Ophioglossea^,  jFs,  391,  410. 

Papaver,  87,  616,  64',  647, 

5'7.  333  (Figs.  lOT,  f^t 

Ophioglossum,  410,  41 1,  414, 

6S4  (Fig.  464). 

309). 

958  (Figs.  288,290). 

Pnpaveracca;,  87,  647,  657. 

Permanent  tissue,  81. 

Ophrydei,  557,  603,  62B. 

Papayacei,  87,659. 

Peronosporei,  24«,J7i.«5■ 

Opuntia,  SJB,  566' 

Papilionace*,  607,  609,6:3. 

Pe^sea,  sss. 

Orcliide*,    557,    57*.    579. 

Pappus,  538,  6.7,940. 

Pertusaria,    315,    316  (Flft      ( 

583,  586,   S93,   603.  ft'B. 

Paraphyscs,   309,    310,    315, 

230). 

fii7.   633.  908,   960   (t'lg- 

336,   33B,   343.   370.   435. 

Petal,  5j8. 

410). 

441  (Figs.  205,  219,  3J7, 

Petiole,  2 1 1.  640. 

Orchis,  571,  578  (Figs.  397, 

„""■ 

Peziia,    11,   3,0  tFifi.iOt. 

418). 

Parasites,  214,343,649,720, 

206). 

Order  of  succession  of  the 

942. 

Phiosporec,  183,^5*. 

parts  of  (he  flower,  608. 

Parasliehy,  194, 

Phalloide*,  34.. 

Organic  cintre,  205, 

Paralonic    action    of    light, 

Phallus  34*  iFig.  Jji). 

Organs  of  plants,  149. 

757- 

Phascaceae,  jjy,  jta. 

Origin  of  species,  920, 

Pan  nchyma,  83  (Fig.  i)- 

Phascum,  175. 

Omithogalum,  580,  588. 

Parieta1es,659. 

Phaseolus,  24,  ij*,  (js.  ll^ 

Orobanche,    214,    341,  634, 

Paris,  188,  606  (Fig.  147). 

561,  616    (Figs,  n,  t* 

649.  935- 

Parmelia,  327. 

'°7>  >U.  J85.  iiT*- 

Parnassia,  642,856  (Fig.441). 

Phegopleris,«)o,  44'-             1 

Orthostichy,  188  (Fig.  154). 

Paronychiea:,  645,  661. 

PheUodcrm,  107  1  Fifr  jo.l.     J 
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Phellogen,  82, 107  (Fig.  90). 
Philadelpheae,  661. 
PhilodendroQ,  93. 
Phloem,  III,  119. 
Phloem-ray,  iii,  131. 
Phloem-sheath,  440,  466. 
Phlomis,  564  (Fig.  390). 
Phcenix,  618  (Fig.  419). 
Phosphorescence,  723. 
Phosphorus,  696,  699. 
Phototactic,  752. 
PhototODUs,  757,  885. 
Phragmidium,  332. 
Phycocyanine,  246,  766. 
Phycoerythrine,  289,  766. 
Phycomyces,  265,  267  (Fig. 

174). 
Phycophxine,  282. 
Phycoxanthine,  260,  766. 
Phyllactidium,  329. 
Phyllanthaceae,  661. 
Phyllanthez,  661. 
Phylliscium,  328. 
Phylloclade,  217. 
Phyllo^adus,  158,  217,  509, 

510,  527. 
Phyllade,  476. 
Phyllode,  222. 
Phylloglossum,  462,  463. 
Phyllome,  150,  157. 
Phyilophoracese,  289. 
Phyllophyte,  151. 
Phyllopode,  484. 
Phyllotaxis,    187,    194,    953 

(Figs.  146-154). 
Phyllotaxis  of  Ligulatz,  476. 
Physalis,  638. 
Physarum  (Fig.  173). 
Physcia,  327  (Fig.  222). 
Physma,  327  (Fig.  222). 
Phytelephas,  587. 
Phytocrene,  653,  950. 
Phytolacca,  645,  653   (Fig. 

459)- 
Phytolaccacex,     136,     645, 

661. 
Phytophthora,  275. 
Picea,  517. 
Pileus,  336,  337. 
Pilobolus,  267. 
Pilularia,  31,  451,  455,  457, 

458,   460   (Figs.  33,  318, 

320,  322-324). 
Pine-apple,  614. 
Pinus,  25,  30,  72, 74,  94, 105, 

124,  508,  527,  533  (Figs. 

3  3,  34,  33,60,  78,88,102, 

103,  346,  356). 
Piperaceac,    137,    492,    496, 

564,  573,   575,  633,  654, 

656,  951. 
Piperineae,  655. 
Piptocephalidae,     267,     955 

(Fig.  175). 


Pistia,  585,  628. 

Pisum,  52  (Fig.  46). 

Pitcher-like  organs,  677. 

Pith,  120. 

Pitted  vessels,  24,  116  (Figs. 

25-27,  97). 
Pittosporeac,  93, 660. 
Placenta,  452,  492,  574. 
Placentation,  561,563. 
Plagiotropic,  854,  954. 
Plane  of  insertion,  188. 
Plane  of  symmetry,  204. 
Plantagineae,  643,  658  (Fig. 

447). 
Plasmodium,  10,  39, 252, 262, 

84^  955. 
Platanaceae,  656. 

Platan  us,  639. 

Platycerium,  170,432. 

Pleomorphy,  232. 

Pleon,  664. 

Pleospora,  316. 

Plerome,  115,  147,  163,  500, 

952  (Fig.  114). 
Plerome  sheath,    115,    124, 

415  (I'^ig.  96). 
Pleurocarpous  Mosses,  370. 
Pleurococcus,  246,  253,  329. 
Plocamium,  289. 
Plumbagineae,  659. 
Plumule,  499,  593. 
Podocarpeac,  527. 
Podocarpus,  500,  510,  537. 
Podophyllum,  647. 
Podosphxra,  238,  312. 
Podostemonez,  662. 
Point  of  insertion,  188. 
Polanisia,  605  (Fig.  412). 
Polar  nuclei,  580. 
Polarised  light,  665. 
Polemoniaceac,  658. 
Pollen,  Development  of,  12, 

14,  15,  32,  505,  551,  552 
(Figs.    12,   34,   374,   375, 

378,  379). 
Pollen-grain,    23,    34,    224, 

487,   491,  498,  506,  514, 

553,  555,  900  (f^igs.  36, 
345,  350,  351,  378,  380, 
381). 

Pollen-sac,    491,   505,   512, 

542,  551,  552,  556  (Figs. 

374,  377). 
Pollen- tube,    33,    515,   52  a, 

554,  568   (Figs.    35,  345, 

354,  355,  376,  395). 
Po  lination,  494,  583. 
Pollinium,  557,913. 
Pollinodium,  236,  307,  309, 

312,  313,  898  (Figs.  204, 

207). 
Polyblastia,  329. 
Polycarpac,  631,  657. 
Polycarpjllary,  561. 


Polycarpic,  594. 
Polycarpous,  560. 
Polychidium,  328. 
Polycyclic,  601. 
Polyembryony,  526,  593. 
Polygala,  136,  612  (Fig.4J7). 
Polygalaceae,  136,  653,660. 
Polygamous,  535,  905. 
Polygamy,  905. 
Polygonaceae,  493,  565, 662. 
Polygonatum,  186, 619  (Figs. 

143,  420). 
Polygonum,  580,  638,  930. 
Polypodiaceae,  391,421,441. 
Polypodies,  441. 
Polysymmetrical,  204,  611. 
Polytrichum,  365,  366,  368, 

384  (Fig.  273). 
Pomes,  662. 
Pomegranate,  616. 
Pontederiacez,  632. 
Populus,  637,  640. 
Pore-capsule,  616. 
Porlieria,65i. 
Porocyphus,  328. 
Portulacacex,  661. 
Posterior,  600. 
Potamogeton,  625,  630. 
Potamogetonex,  586, 63 1. 
Potassium,  696, 699. 
Potato,  50,  59. 
Potentilla,  609, 651. 
Pottia,  361. 
Pressure,     Effect     of,     on 

growth,  809. 
Prickle,  100. 
Primary  bast,  650. 
Primary  cortex,! 27,1 30, 532, 

649. 
Primary  endosperm,  582. 
Primary        fibro  -  vascular 

bundle,  129,  649. 
Primary   meristem,   80,  82, 

137. 
Primary  root,  164, 166. 

Primary  tissue,  80. 
Primary  wood,  531, 650. 
Primine,57i  (Figs.  397,  398). 
Primordia,  609. 
Primordial  cell,  5. 
Primordial  epidermis,  147. 
Primordial  utricle,  42. 
Primulacex,  493,  565,  574, 

644,  659  (Fig.  456). 
Primulinex,  659. 
Procambium,  no. 
Products — 

of  degradation,  705. 

of  degradation  of  chloro- 
phyll, 47. 
Pro-embryo,  293  (Fig.  191). 
Pro-embryonic  branch,  296, 
Prolification,  490,  503. 
Promycelium,  3 30^ Fig.  224). 
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^^^ 

^^H                Pro-nucleus,  495. 

Radicle,  593,  635. 

Rivularia,  148.             ^^^H 

^^^1                  Frosenchyma,  S;,  gso. 

Radula,  343.   346,   356,  363 

Rivulariex,  347.  I>8.  ^^^M 

^^^^B                  Prolandrous,  910. 

(Fig-  145)- 

Robinia,  584,  653.      ^^^^| 

^^^^               Protcacex,  663. 

RafflesiacesE,  634,  656. 

Roccella,  339.             ^^^1 

^^H               Pniteids,  51. 

Ramalina,  337. 

Roestelta,  331,  33;.      ^^^H 

^^H               Proten,  III. 

Ramenta,  438,435. 

Root,  ISO,  i6». 

^^^H              Prijlcnchyma,  1 2 

Ramondiex,  6j8. 

Root-cap,    144,     '6*.    95' 

Ranunculacex,  634,  G57. 

(Figs,  ifi,  114,  iio-iii). 

^^H             394.  437.  444.  447,  471, 

Raphe,  493,  570. 

Root-hairs,  163. 

^^m            486, 498, 511. 5",  ssi- 

Raphides,  65,  84,  88. 

Root -pressure,     676.     6S5, 

^^^M                 Protococcus,  14B,  319. 

Reaumuriacei,  660. 

688  (Figs.  467,  469). 

^^^H                  Protogynous,  910. 

Recepucle— 

Root-sheath,  165  (Figs,  uj, 

^^F                Protomyccs,  315,  957. 

ofFlower,33i,49o,559, 

134). 

^^^                  Protonema,  i»6,    343,   54fi, 

614  (Figs.  159-161). 

Root-system,  (64. 

P                                     361,   561,   1^3,   576  (Figs. 

of   Mosses,   370   (Figs. 

Roots- 

347,  384,  350,  259). 

JS3>  156). 

branching  of,  164,  181 

Protophyta,  344,  24^. 

Receptacles  for  secretions, 

(Figs,  IJ5,  138). 

Proloplasra,  2,  37,  947. 

93- 

fibrovascular  sTstnn  of, 

Prototaxites,  371. 

Receptive  spot,  37 1,380,435. 

M4.   949    (Figs-  S«, 

Pseiidaxis,  178,  180. 

Reciprocal  hybrids,  916. 

:o6). 

Pscudocarp,  3Ji,  594,  614. 

Regular  Bowers,  6ti, 

growth  in  thickness  td. 

Pseudo-parenchyma,  B4, 307, 

Rejuvenescence  of  the  cell, 

IJ3  (Figs.  to6,  roT). 

Pseudopodium— 

8,  945. 

Rosa,  330  (Fig.  160). 

of  Mosses,  369. 

Reproductive  cells,  ajj,  896. 

Rosacea,  663.          . 
Rose-hip,  33i,eu. 

ofSphagnum,  379(Fig. 

Reseda,  608  (Fig.  145), 

26j), 

ResedaceiF,  608,659. 

Rosette,  531. 

Pseudotsuga,  533. 

Reserve -materials,  704. 

Rbsiflone,  661. 

Psilotese,  jgj. 

Reserroir  of  reserve-mate- 

Rostellum. 913  (Fig.  491). 

Psilotum,  164,  460,  464,  943, 

rials,  704. 

957- 

Resin,  705. 

4J- 

Psoraiea,8i  (Fig.  69). 

Resin-passages.  93,  94,  533, 

Rubiacea;,     643,    658   (Fig. 

Pteris,i4,  37,  38.30,35,109, 

949  (Fig.  78). 

446). 

113,  133,   144,  316.  4J4, 

Respiration,  7JI. 

Rubus,  578. 

436,  428,  439,  431,  4J9 

RestiaceK,  633. 

Rudbeckia,  599.                       ■ 

(Figs.  22,  17,  »8,  3r,  38, 

Resupination,6o4. 

Ruscus,  317,  935.         ^^J 

84,91,  95,  lOI,  ti3,   156, 

Retardation   of   growth    by 

Rutaceae,  fiSo.                ^^^H 

394.   3961    J99-301.    J07, 

light,  755.  83>. 

Rutex,                           ^^M 

308). 

Revolvmg  nutation,  855. 

Puccima,  331,333,334  (Figs. 

Rhamnacea;,  660. 

Sabal,  .9.  (Fig.  U9).^^H 

333,  "l)- 

Rheum,  565  (Fig.  391). 

S.bina,  516.5^7.                     1 

Pulvinus,  S80,  S3],  889. 

Rhinanthus,  579,  648, 

Sabulina,  578. 

Pun  ctum  vegetation  is,  [38. 

RhizanthcK,  656. 

Saccharomyces,  a44,  »49. 

Punica,  651. 

Rhizine,  319  (Fig.  314). 

Saccbaromycetes,  344,  14*. 

Purpose.  934. 

Rhizocarpcac,  385,  391,  443, 

9S5- 

Puschkinia,  495. 

957- 

Sagittaria,  74,  6*4  (r*  »>. 

Pmamen,  616. 

Rhizocarpon,  333. 

Salicinese,  660. 

Pycnidium,  308,  316,  316. 

Rhizoclonium,  381. 

Salisburia,     5, J,     5,7   (Ft- 

Pycnophycus,  383. 

Rhizoid,  331,  39J,  196,  367 

347). 

Pyrenomycetes,  Ji6. 

(Figs.  80,  191,148). 

Sain,  599. 

Pyrola.  563,634(Flg.  3B7). 

Rhizome,  ji6. 

SaMa,  91a,  94o(Fig.4H*- 

Pyrolacer,  639, 

Rhiiophore,  168,  477, 

SalviDia,  191,  191,  44J.  ,,4, 

Pyni5,  559. 

Rhododendron,  557. 

44St  449t  450,  45J  |T>^ 

Pythium,  a7j. 

Rhodorace*,  601,  659, 

150,    J09,    jri-jij,   ji*, 

Pyxidium,  6i£. 

Rhodospermine,  50,  51,  29B. 

3'9). 

Rhus,  644  (Fig.  45'). 

SalvmiacM,  191,459. 

Quercus,  593, « jfi  (Figs.  438, 

Rhyncbonema,  904,  930, 

Samara,  fit  5. 

439)- 

Ribes,  .07  (Fig.  90). 

Sambucus,  650  (Fig.  («s). 

Riccia,  344,  33".  354  (Figs. 

Samolus,  566,  599. 

Raceme,  595. 

339,  840). 

Samydaces,  659. 

Racemose  branching,  179. 

Ricciei,  353,  354. 

Sanguisorba,  578. 

Racemose  infloresceDce,  595. 

Ricinus,  51,    113,   114,  iSi, 

Sanguisorbca;,  661. 

Racoblenna,  338. 

544>  "iSS.  705,  716  (Figs. 

Sanlalacex,  576,  663. 

Radial  bundles,  949. 

48,93,94,   IJ9.   366,  435. 

Santalum,  579,  5»o.  581. 

Radiation  of  heat,  735. 

470- 

Sap- vesicles,  ^j. 
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Sapindacez,  653,  660. 
Sapindezy  660. 
Saponaria,  535. 
Sapotacex,  659. 
Saprolegnia,  897,  955   (Fig. 

163). 
Saprolegnieac,  235,  244,  273, 

955. 
Saprophytes,  214,  242,  620, 

649»697,  721,942- 
Sarcina,  249,  954  (Fig.  166). 

Sarcocarp,  615. 

Sarcogyne,  325. 

Sarracenia,  640. 

Sauromatum,  183,  624. 

Saururez,  656. 

Saxifraga,  562  (Fig.  386). 

Saxifragaceae,  642,  661,  949. 

Saxifraginex,  661. 

Scabiosa,  593. 

Scalariform  vessels,  25,  27, 

ii4,439(Figs.27,94,  308). 
Scale-leaves,  186,  214. 

Scattered  arrangement,  i88. 

Schizza,  432. 

Schizaeaceae,  391,  440. 

Schizandreae,  657. 

Schizcxrarp,  614,  615. 

Schizomycetes,     244,     248, 

954  (Fig.  166). 
Schultz's  solution,  69. 
Sciadopitys,  519,527. 
Scilla,  597. 

Scirpus,  625  (Fig.  426). 
Scitamineae,  632. 
Sclerantheae,  661. 
Scleranthus,  645  (Fig.  458). 
Sclerenchyma,  35,  84,  122, 

125  (Fig.  28). 
Scleroblasts,  83,  84. 
Sclerotium,  306,  315,  317. 
Scolecite,  310. 
Scorpioid    cyme,    180,    597 

(Fig.  136). 
Scorpioid    dichotomy,    178 

(Fig.  134). 
Scorzonera,  87  (Fig.  72). 
Scrophularta,  90  (Fig.  75). 
Scrophulariaceae,  658. 
Scutellum,  166,  618  (Figs. 

123,  124). 
Scutiform    leaf,    444,    447 

(Fig.  311). 
Scytonema,  248. 
Scytonemeae,  248,  328. 
Scytosiphon,  956. 
Secondary — 

bundles,  136,  653,  950. 
endosperm,  582. 
meristem,  82. 
phloSm  (bast),  127, 131, 

650. 
products  of  metastasis, 
705. 


Secondary — 
roots,  164. 

wood  (xylem),  127, 131, 
531,650,651. 
Secretion-canals,  93. 
Secundine,  571. 
Securidaca,  136,  653,  950. 
Sedum,  597  (Fig.  85). 
Seed,  486,  593,  618,  633. 
Segmentation  of  the  apical 
cell,  139,  951  (Figs.  108- 
112). 
Selagineae,  658. 
Selaginella,  47,  80,  122,  471, 

473,  476,  477,  479,  480, 
481,  482,  483,  486  (Figs. 
44,67,100,331,335-341). 

Selaginelleae,  392,  481. 

Senebiera,  604. 

Senecio,  578. 

Sepal,  214,  538. 

Septate    Fibres,    118,    651 

(Fig.  97). 
Septicidal  dehiscence,  616. 
Septifragal  dehiscence,  616. 
Sequoia,  509,  527. 
Serjania,  653. 
Serpentarieae,  656. 
Seta— 

of  Cyperaceac,  538. 

of  Muscinez,  344,  351, 
374  (Figs.  266,  273). 
Sexual — 

affinity,  916. 

generation,  225. 

reproduction,  223,  896. 

reproductive  cells,  224, 

897. 
Sexuality,  development  of, 

901. 
Sheath-teeth,  400  (Figs.  278, 

282). 
Shells,  formation  of,  in  the 

cell-wall,  32  (Figs.  35-38). 
Shield,  298  (Figs.  198,  200). 
Shoot,  158,  215. 
Sieve-cells,  22. 
Sieve-plates,    22,    89,    118 

(Figs.  98,  99). 
Sieve-pores,  89. 
Sieve-tubes,    88,    118,   948 

(Figs.  74,  98,  99). 
Sigillaria,  485. 
Sileneae,  661. 
Silicon,  696,  700. 
Siliqua,  616. 
Silpnium,  598,  640. 
Silver  grain,  130,  651. 
Simarubeae,  660. 
Simple  glands,  84. 
Simultaneous  whorls,  187. 
Sinningia,  580. 
Siphoneae,  271,955. 
Sirogonium,  258. 

3B 


Sirosiphon,  248,  328. 

Sisymbrium,  599. 

Sisyrinchium,  578. 

Skeleton  of  cell-wall,  36. 

Skeleton  of  starch-grain,  6o. 

Sleep  of  plants,  873. 

Sodium,  696,  699. 

Soft  bast,  119. 

Solanaceae,  iii,  219,  597, 
658. 

Solanum,  556. 

Solorina,  326. 

Solubility  of  starch-grains, 
61. 

Sorby's  researches  on  chlo- 
rophyll, 764. 

Sordaria,  316. 

Soredial  branch,  321  (Fig. 
217). 

Soredium,  326  (Fig.  221). 

Sorus,  435  (Figs.  292,  304, 
321). 

Spadiciflone,  631,  884. 

Spadix,  595. 

Sparmannia,  651,  88^. 

Spathe,  540,  624. 

Spathularia,  311. 

Special  mother-cells,  15,  32, 
554  (Figs.  34,  378,  379). 

Species,  927. 

Species,  Origin  of,  920. 

Species-hybrid,  915. 

Spectrum  of  chlorophyll,759. 

Spermatia,  308,   326,    329, 

333,  898. 
Spermogonium,3o8, 3 16,326, 

330,  333  (Fig.  223). 
Spermothamnieac,  290. 
Sphacelarieae,  283,  944,  965. 
Sphacelia,  317. 
Sphaeria,  316. 
Sphaerobaicteria,  249. 
Sphaerococcus,  289. 
Sphaeromphale,  329. 
Sphaeroplea,  235,  269. 
Sphaerotheca,  311. 
Sphagnaceac,  377. 
Sphagnum,    376,   377,    378, 

379  (Figs.  81,  258-263). 
Sphenophyllum,  408. 
Sphere-crystals,  63,  64,  420 

(Fig.  51). 
Spicate  inflorescences,  595. 
Spicular  cells,  66,  84  (Fig. 

52). 
Spike,  595. 
Spilonema,  328. 
Spine,  218. 
Spiraea,  651. 
Spiraeeae,  662. 
Spiral  arrangement,  190. 
Spiral  flowers,  600. 
Spiral  theory  of  phyllotaxis, 

aoi. 
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Trtrxpmidia,  28((,7sfi  (Fig. 

Trichophore,  2j8,  288,  292. 

Usnea,  3J0,  jai,  327  (Figs.              ^H 

190). 

Tricoccsc,  661. 

113,217.330.                                               ^H 

Telragoniei,  661. 

Tricyclic,  601. 

Ustilaginea:,  as,  956.                           ^H 

Tetramerous,  641. 

Trifolium,  599, 

Utricularvessels,  88  (Fig.  73).              ^H 

TelraphU,  169    (Figs.    251, 

Triglochin,  577,636. 

Utricularia,  6}9.                                    ^H 

Trimorphism,  907. 

Tetrapoma,  605. 

Triphragmium,  332. 

Vacciniex,  659.                                 ^^H 

Tetraspora,  14B. 

Tritonia,  577. 

Vaccinium,  648.                                     ^H 

Thalloid  Hepatic*,  u6. 

Trochodendron,  651, 

Vacuole,  3,  38,  40.                            ^^H 

Thaliome,  is'>  "sB- 

Tropiolacei,  660. 

Vaginula,  {44,  374.                               ^H 

Thallophytes,  151,  J51,  144. 

Tropa;oluin.    14,   586,  640, 

Valeriana,  64J  (Fig.  44}).                  ^M 

Thallus,  151. 

865,  9j6  {Fig.  486). 

Valerianacex,  643,  65B.                       ^^H 

Thamnidiuin,  167. 

Truffle,  314. 

Vallisneria,  4},  769.                             ^^^H 

Theca,  J44.  374  (F'gs.  166, 

Tsuga,527,531. 

VaUisneries,  631.                            ^^H 

J67,  271-373). 

Tuber,  315,  jf6,   ti6,  704, 

Valonia,  946.                                   ^^1 

Theobroma,  635. 

915- 

Vanilla,  935.                                    ^^^| 

TheoreUcal  diagram,  603. 

Tuber  (truffle),  308,  315. 

Variation,  777.                                     ^^^^| 

Theory  of  descent,  940. 

Tuberacci,  314. 

Variation  of  hybrids,  91S.                ^^^| 

Thesiuni,  599,  648. 

Tubiflora;,  65B. 

Varieties,  Origin  of,  gao.                    ^^M 

Thiekening-ring,   IS9,   147, 

Tulipa,  715  (Fig.  470). 

Variety,  921.                                     ^^M 

653. 

Tiillen,  *4,  B(o. 

Variety-hybrid,  915.                         ^^H 

Thread-indicator,  8»7- 

Turgidity,  781,788,  96a. 

Vascular  Cryptogams,  385.                  ^^^H 

Thuja,  5:4,  537  (Fig.  35')- 

Tumeraceac,  659. 

Vaucheria,  41,  244,  269,  270,              ^^H 

Thujopsidae,  527. 

Twining  of  climbing  plants. 

271,  897   (Figs.   40,    176,                ^H 

Thunbergia,  34  (Fig.  j6). 

861. 

^H 

Thymelacacesc,  66j. 

Twining  of  tendrils,  865. 

Vegetable  ivory,  587.                         ^B 

Twinirg  stems,  217,  86 1. 

Vegetative  cone,  1 3S.                         ^^B 

Thyreopteris,  419. 

Tyloses,  14,810. 

^M 

Tilia,65MFig.463). 

Type.  94 1  ■ 

Velamen,  98.                                      ^^^ 

Tiliaceac,  646,661. 

Typha,  491,541,542,  564. 

Velum,  337,  475  (Fig.  235).               ^H 

Tissues,  Forms  and  Systems 

Typhaeei,  573,  6ji. 

Venation,  213,  624,  641.                    ^^M 

1          of,  79- 

Tyrosine,  7.8. 

Ventral  canal-cell,  350,  386,             ^^H 

Tissues,  Morphology  of,  70, 

395.  425,  446  (Figs.  256,             ^^1 

1          948. 

Udotea,  372. 

^H 

Tmesipteris,  461. 

Ulex,  652. 

Veratrum,  596.                                 ^^H 

Torenia,  581. 

Ulmacea:,  656. 

Verbascum,  577-                               ^^H 

Torreya,  519,  5'7,  9S8. 

Ulmus,  584,  940. 

Verbenacex,  658.                                 ^^H 

Ulothricacei,  257. 

Veronica,  599.                                      ^^H 

Toms,  490,  559. 

Ulolhrix,  253,  253- '57.  901, 

Verrucariez,  339.                                ^^H 

TrabeculBE,  479  (Fig.  334). 

902. 

Versatile  anther,  543.                         ^^M 

UlvaccK,  >Si. 

Verttcillate  Howers,  600.                 ^^H 

Traction,     Action     of,    on 

Umbel,  596. 

Vessels,  80,  1 16,  949,                          ^^^| 

growth,  809. 

Umbel,  Cymose,  185,  396. 

Vibratile  cilia,  4,  340.                       ^^H 

Tradescantia,  554,577- 

Umbellicaria,  325. 

Vicia,  6j5,  8B2,  9j6  (Figs.              ^H 

Trama,  338  (Fig.  127). 

Umbelliferz,  661. 

43^1477)'                                 ^H 

Transfusion-tissue,  533. 

UmbeUiflonc,  661. 

Victoria  regia,  £40.                            ^^H 

Transpiration,  678,  961. 

Uncaria,  962. 

Vine,  8}7,  915,  936.                           ^H 

Transpiration  current,  682, 

Unequal  growth,  854. 

Viola.  568,  S86,  9,1  (Figs.              ^m 

Transport  of  assimilated  sub- 

Unguis, 539. 

395,  400,  401.  491).                        ^^H 

stances,  711. 

Unicellular  plants,   79,   232, 

Violacege.  659.                                   ^^M 

Transverse  wall,  426. 

692. 

Virginian  creeper,  837,  9J7.             ^^H 

Trapa,  586,  591,  633  (Fig. 

Unilateral  cicinal  cyme,  597. 

Viscum,  578.                                    ^^B 

■  25). 

Unilateral    belle  old    cyme, 

Vilis,  639,  86s  (Frg.  457).                 ^^1 

Traube's  artificial  cells,  67 1 , 

597- 

Volkmannia,  408.                            ^^^H 

96:. 

Uredineie,  jjo,  jj6. 

Volvocinex.  244,  278.                        ^^^^ 

Tree-ferns,  315,  433. 

Uredo,  330. 

Volvox,  278,  945.                            ^^M 

Uredospore,  330,  jjj  (Fig. 

Trichoblast,    85    (Figs.    70, 

223). 

Water,  Ascent  of,  from  the            ^^| 

466). 

Urn,  344,  374. 

root,  685.                                          ^^H 

Triehogyne,  »38,  288,   J90, 

Uromyces,  332. 

Water.  Currents  of,  in  the          ^^M 

329  (Figs.  164,  188-.90). 

Uropedium,  603. 

wood,  679.                                     ^^^^^ 

Trichomanes,  411,  441. 

Urticace»,  100,  656. 

Water,  Enudation  of,  676.            ^^H 

Trichome,  150,  160. 

Urtieei,  656. 

Water,  Movements  of,  674.           ^^^H 

^^Trichomes,  of  Ferns,  435. 

Urticinese,  65*. 

Water  of  crystallisation,  {i.          ^^^M 

980 


INDEX. 


'   J^ 


Wat  er'of  organisation,  ^1,62. 
Water-pores,  949. 
Watsonia,<584. 
Wax,  99. 
Wellingtonia,  509. 
Welwitschia,  66,  170,  528, 

5311953. 
Wendungszelleni    299,    30a 

(Fig.  aoa). 

Whorl,  170,  187. 

Whorl,  Spurious,  170,  187. 

Widdringtonia,  537. 

Wistaria,  653,  950, 

Wood,  III. 

Woodwardia,  433. 

Wrangelieae,  290. 

Xanthium,  215,  940. 
Xanthophyll,  765. 


Xanthoxylaceae,  66o. 
Xylaria,  316. 
Xylem,  iii. 
Xylem-portion  of  fibrovas- 

cular  bundle,  116. 
Xylem  ray,  in,  131, 
Xylophylla,  217,  935. 
Xyrideae,  632. 

Yeast-fungi,  249. 
Yew,  512. 
Yucca,  127,  629. 

Zamia,  501,  505,  958  (Figs. 

342,  344). 
Zanichellia,  618. 
Zea,  580,  620,  925. 
Zinc,  695. 
Zingiberaceas,  625,  632  (Fig. 

429). 


Zoogonidia,  12,  240  (Figs.  3 
4,  9,  162,  167,  168,  16$ 

I73>  '7<^>  i78>  180,  182). 
Zoospore,   234,    254   (Figs 

167,  168,  181,  183). 
Zoospores,  253. 
Zostera,  557. 
Zygnema,  46,  258. 
Zygnemeae,  257. 
Zygogonium,  258. 
Zygomorphic,  204,  610,  611 

612,  613. 
Zygomycetes,  9,  244,  955. 
Zygophyllacez,  660. 
Zygospore,  9,  224,  234,  25. 

258,  265,  897  (Figs.  16; 

167,    168,   170,   171,  17. 

»75). 
Zygospores,  244,  250. 
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